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My Lord 
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E might be juftly deemed unpardonable^ 




among it the ieveral illuftrious Per-; 
Tons who have honoured this Work with 
their Patronage, we fhould negleft applying to 
Your Lordship for Yours. That univerfal Know- 
ledge of Men andBooks, joined to a diftinguifhing 
Judgment and polite Manners, which is Your corK 
feffed Chara&er, gives us a Kind of Claim to It< 
Hiftory, beyond all other Sciences, deferves th£ 



Prote&ion of the Great and Good, as its Utility is 
not of a confined Nature, but^diffufes a. general 
Benefit to all Mankind. This C^dfifideration, my 
Lord, greatly juftifies the Prefumption of this 
Addrefs, fince Benevolence, and qvery amiable 

Virtue, eminently adorn andaddaLuftre to You$ 
Rank. 

It muft be acknowledged, the following Sheet* 
cannot appear abroad under a greater Recommen- 
dation, fince Your Lordship has given the Public 
such early Proofs of a refined Tafte for Antient 
Hiftory j particularly in 'Your Travels through 

Italy r where, at a large Expence, You enriched the 
Republic of Letters with a curious Account of the 

EfRURIA REG J LIS; that this noble 

Example muft animate the Youth of Genius and 
Quality to cultivate foufefula Branch of Learning 
and at the fame Time reflect nofmall IJanoiir upon 



r 



the Pjrofeffors of it 



Vol. Xlft. 
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But what more immediately obliges ustofhelter 
ourielves under die Sanction of the Iiluftrious and 
the Great, and may, we hope, intitle us to the 
Favour of fuch unqueftionable Judges, istheRefo- 
lution we have made of concealing our Names until 
the Whole is completed. Under this Obfcurity, 
My Lord, we have received feVeral confiderable 



Hints, (which we might othBiwife have been de- 



prived of) that have much contributed to the Im 
provement of our original Plan, and confequently 
render the Undertaking more ferviceable to the 
World* From hence arifes the Neceflity of our 
fubmitting each Yearly Production to fome Perfon- 
age of avowed Candour and Judgment, and is the 
Motive that prevails upon us to folicitYdtir Lord- 
ship's favourable Acceptance of this prefent Vo- 
lume. The Reputation that this Work has hither- 
to obtained in mo ft Parts of Europe, we humbly 
truft, will incline your Lordship to indulge us in 
this Requeft, and to pardon the Liberty we take in 
^fluming the Honour of iubfcribing ourfelves 
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My Lord 
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Tour Lordjhip's 



Mofl Obedient^ and 



Mofi Devoted^ 



Humhle Servants. 
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The hiftory of Rome, from thlHfirft triumvirate 

to the death of Craflus, 




H E firft benefit Caefar reaped from this aflbciation 
was, his promotion to the confulate, Pompey and 
CrafTus employing all their intereft in his favour. 
He had but two competitors, L. Luceius Hirrus 
and M. Calpurnius Bibulus, The former, a man of great; 
learning (R), was but little verfed in public affairs; and 
therefore Csefar, well apprifed that if he had him for his 
collegue, he mould reign alone, did his utmoft to get him 



elected. He was not afhamed openly to purchafe the fufFrages 
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of 



(R) If we may judge of his learning from the 
gives of him, he was one of the beft hiftorians of Rome 



Cicero 
Belides 



the hiftory of the war of the allies, he wrote that of Cicero 
fulfhip, at the requeft of the conful, who had himfelf 
publiihed one of his own in Greek and I<atin. 



— 
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of the people with large fums ; but the fenators, being refolv- 
ed to have him excluded and Bibulus chofen, agreed among 
themfelves to defeat Caefar's meafures ill his own way, and to. 
pfFer the people greater fums than he had done. Cato him- 
felf, tho' a rigid ftoic, was of opinion, that the laws, forbid- 
ding^ all fort of bribery, ought to be difpenfed with on this oc~ 
cafions fo that jt was refolved, that Bibulus fhould buy the 
fuffrages of the people, and that each^enator fhouJd pay his 
fhare towards raifing the promifed fums. By this means 
uceius was excluded, and Bibulus appointed to be Caefar's 
collegue. The firft thing Caefar did, after entering upon his 




-office^ was, to confirm all Pompey 's acts, purfuant to his pro 
mife. After this he made it his whole Jbufinefs to gain the af- 
, fection of the people. With this view he drew up an agrarian 
J law, with fuch wife reftrictions and provifoes, that the fena- 
tors themfelves could not juftly find faujt with it ; for it enact- 
ed only, * c that certain lands in Campania, belonging to the 
" "ublic, fhould be divided among fuch of the poor citizens, as 
<c had three children or more." Caefar declared inthe fenate, 
that he would do nothing without the confent of the confcript 
fathers, nor propofe any of his friends for commiffioners, nor 
arxy perfon elfe ? who" might be liable to fufpicions ; but that 
they' fhould be all men of unblemiflied characters and- known 
abilities. The fathers had nothing to object againft the law 
itfelf ' y but as they w^e well- apprifeH* of the legiflator's am 




bitious view, they_||^t)fF from day to day giving their aflent 

to it. Caefar complained of thefe delays ; and then Gato told 

jhini in plain terms, that he did not difapprove of the diftribu- 
tion of the lands as propofed, but dreaded the confequences of 
it : " We do not care, faid he, that you fhould purchafe the 
f c favour and affections of the people at the expeneeof the pub- 
* c lie treafury." This open declaration piqued Caefar, who order- 
ed his lienors to carry Cato to prifon ; biit he foon after private- 
». ly ordered the tribunes to releafe him. The example of Cato 
tewas followed by the conful Bibulus and moft of the fenators, 
who declared, that they had nothing to object: againft the law i 



but that they would fuffer no innovations. Hereupon Caefar 
had recourfe to the people, and having fiimmoned them to 



affemble, appeared in the comitium, attended by Pompey and 
Grafius. He mounted the roftra, and directing his fpeech to 
his two affociates, afked them, Whether they did not approve 
of the law ? It is eafy to imagine, that two men of his own 
cabal would fpeak the fame language as he. They both an- 
swered, u That they would fupport his motion, with all their 

i\ power, againft the enemies of the people, who oppofed it." 

'' : : • . ' : - - ., > - pompey 
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Pbmpey went further, adding, with more warmth than pru* 
dence, " If any one oppofes this law with the fword, I will refift 
" him with fword and buckler." Pompey, by thisrafha nfwer^ 
which was no- way fuitable to his dignity and was contrary to 
his true intereft, made himfelf odious to the fenate^ and at the 
fame time gained no credit among the people, who thought 
themfelves indebted to Caefar only for fo beneficial a law. How 




ever, Bibulus oppofedlfl with great courage ; but the people, 
lofmg all regard for. the cqnfular dignity, treated him with the But 
utmofr. indignity, drove him out of the aflembly, broke his by the 
fafces, wounded his lienors, &c. The fenators, dreading the P e °pk« 
fury of the populace, held their peace ; fo that the law pafled 
without any further difturbance u . 

Th is victory over the fenate and Bibulus made Caefar in 
great meafure abfolute in Rome. His collegue was fcarce 
fever mentioned j no deference was paid to hi& orders 5 . they all . 
looked upon Caefar as the only conful, and called this year 
ironically the year of the confulate of Julius and Caefar. And % 
now the fufpicions entertained of the confederacy between the 
triumvirs being confirmed by Gaefar's marrying his daughter 
Julia to Pompey* Cato* who was a fincere friend to his country^ 

loudly exclaimed againft the arbitrary power ufurped by the 
triumvirs 3 and when the agrarian law was brought before the 

fenate to be coniirmed by them, he coagnued inflexible, op 




1 



pofing it with great warmth, tho' thVewJp with banifhmentj 
but at length Cicero telling him, ThaSRDato did not want . . 

Rome, Rome wanted Cato, upon this conftderation he ac- 
quiefced, and the law was eftabliihed in full force. And now 
Caefar refolved to gain the favour of the knights, as he had done ^ * t 
that of the people*With this view he abated a third part of their approved b^ 
rents which they paid annually into the public treafury, and by tllc fenatei 
this means attached them unalterably to his intereft. Having 
thus fecured to himfelf both the people and knights, he govern- 
ed Rome with an abfolute fway. Cicero exclaimed againft the 
triumvirate, and, by fome fevere jefts (S), provoked them to fuch 
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a 



de- 



Plut. in Casf. Suet, in Jul. Dio* 1. xx& 




(S) Cicero, who was naturally fevere and loved raillery, feized 
every opportunity that offered of ftiewing his wit, without regard 
either to decency or friendfhip . He was one of thofe, who would 
rather lofe their friend, than their jeft If this fatirical turn was 
not one of the chief caufes of his misfortunes^ it contributed at 
leaft to ftir up againft him feveral powerful enemies. Tho' fome' 



t 
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a degree^ that they refolved upon his ruin; and, in order to com- 

pafs it the more effectually, they got his mortal enemy, P. Clo- 
dius, promoted to the tribunefhip. We mall foon fee the feditious 
odius, vent his rage againft this great orator, and forward 
the ruin of the republic, by the banifliment of one of the chief 
fupporters of the public liberty w : . Caeitri having thus eftablifti- 
ed the power of the triumvirate, applied himfelf to his own 
private inter eft. Pompey had got tw^ confuls elected for the 
next year, who were perfonally devoted to him, viz. L. Cal- 
purnius Pifo and A. Gabinius. Caefar, fearing Pompey might 



attempt a fuperiority over him during their administration, at 



tached Pifo to himfelf, by marrying his daughter Calpurnia. 
Having thus fecured his intereft at Rome during the next con- 
fulfhip, he applyed himfelf both to the fenate and people, and, 
with the affirmance of Pompey and CrafTus, procured the go- 
vernment of Tranfalpine and Cifalpine Gaul, contrary to all 
law, for five years together, with the command of four legions. 

Under the next confulfhip of Calpurnius Pifo and A. Ga- 
binius Nepos, the triumvirate ftill continued to govern Rome 
by the confuls themfelves, who were their .creatures. As 
Cicero adhered {readily to the interefts of • the. republic, the 

confuls gave Clodius full liberty to vent on him all his fury. 
Cicero was looked on as the father and defender of his country, 

and the fervice he hM/. • the republic was yet frefh in every 



ones memory ; t«^r -"lie therefore was obliged to have re 
courfe to craft anc Conning to compafs his ruin. His firft ftep 
was to gain the affections of the people, by palling feveral 
laws favourable to them ; then he obliged both the knights and 
fenators, by leffening the power which the cenfors had of de- 
grading them ; and in the laft place he paid his court to the 
confuls, by affigning them provinces of a very great extent. 
The confuls had hitherto chofen their provinces by lot ; but 
Clodius pretended, that the right of affigning them was lodged 
in the people, who accordingly gave to Pifo Macedon, A- 

chaia, 



v Plut in Cic. Dio. Caff. 1. xxxviii. Cic. ad Attic. 1. ii. epift. 19 



of his jefts were lively and poignant, yet lie often brought him 
felf into contempt by the low conceits and ftale allufions, which 
he put off for wit. He has dropt feveral things of this nature, 
even in his moft eloquent difcourfes. Macrobius tells us, that one 
of Cicero's freed-men was at the pains of collecting all his mailer's 
vvitticilms, under the title of Ineptiae. It is furprillng, that a man 
of fo much fagacity mould not think fuch puns and ridiculous con- 
conceits unbecoming the gravity of a magiltrate. 
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chaia, Theffaly, and Boeotia ; and to Gabinius Syria and molt 
of the eaftern kingdoms. Cicero, who had too much fagacity 
not to fee through the tribune's defign, fecured to himfelf afaith- 
ful friend in L. Ninnius Quadratus, another of the tribunes, 
who fo effectually oppofed all the attempts of Clodius, that he 



could not proceed, hereupon Clodius, fearing Ninnius, or, 




as others call him, , wiummius, might by his oppolition over 
turn all his fchemes, had recourfe to artifice, and aflured Cicero, what fteps 
that he would undertake nothing to his prejudice, provided he he took }° 
would perfuade Ninnius not to oppofe his meafures. We are comp3ifs lU 
told that both Caefar and Pompey bafely demeaned themfelves 
to allure the orator, that the tribune had no defign to hurt 
him ; and that Cicero, deceived by thefe falfe aflurances, de- . ' • 
fired Ninnius to wave his oppofition, and flept in fecurity- 
In the mean time, Clodius got another law pafled, enacting, 
That when a tribune of the people fhould propofe any law in 
the comitia, no regard fhould be had to the denunciations of 
the augurs. As moft of that college favoured Cicero, the 
tribune was afraid, left they mould, under pretence of re- 
ligion, - prevail upon the people to rejecT: the decree, which 
he had already drawn up againft Cicero. And now the tri- 
bune, thinfeinghimfelf in a condition to carry his point, mount- " - 

ed the roftra, and propofed the following law, at which all Proposes a 
thefe preparations aimed, viz. " Th?t whoever had been con- ^.^^ ^ 

£C cerned in the death of a Roman .jp(§£ before the people 

cc """""" 



had pafled fentence on him, mould. fifegpned guilty of trea- 

fori, and punifiied as a ftate criminal' Cicero, well ap- 
prifed that he was the perfon aimed at by' this law, and feeing 
himfelf in fo great danger, changed his habit, and, letting 



his beard grow, went about in deep mourning, foliciting the 



ailiftance of his friends. Many of the knights teftified their 
regard for him, by changing their habits, and, in a negligent R ega rd paid 
• drefs, fupplicating in his behalf. Among thefe was the fonby the 
of Craflus the triumvir, who had been taught by Cicero ^^^tors t© d 
rules of eloquence, and had made an extraordinary profici- clcero. 
ency under fo great a mafter. This young patrician, at the 
head of twenty thoufand young Romans of his age, attended • 
Cicero where-ever he went. Clodius on the other hand, at- 
tended by a numerous body of armed men, infulted Cicero, 
where-ever he met him, reproached him with want of courage, 

and, interrupting him in his humble addreffes to the people, 
encouraged his enemies, who were the dregs of the populace, to 
throw ftones and dirt at the orator and his company, who dar- 
ed not return the like treatment, for fear of violating the fa- 




cred perfon of a tribune. The fenate, affe£ted with the unjuft 
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:jprofecutioh of a marii ; whom they looked upon as the chief 
ornament of their body^ aflembled, in order to decree, that 
•the people fhould put on mourning, as in a public calamity ; 
.feut . the confuls, whom Clodius had gained oyer, Oppofed it, 
; while he himfelf with a band of armed (laves befet the place 
, where the fenate met, and with menaces deterred them from 



coming to any refolution. It mufl be owned, that Cicero on 
this occafion acted a part unworthy of his former conftancy. 
He ran from houfe to houfe with forroxv and eonfternation in 
his face, imploring the protection of his friends, and cringings 
■with a fhameful meahnefs of fpirit, even to his enemies. 
: The advice his friends gave him ferved only to embarrafs him 
the more. Lucullus was for having recourfe to arms and re 
<pelling force by force., The knights declared for him, and 
with them the better part of the citizens ; but Cato and Hor- 
tenfius advifed him not to tarnifh .his paft glory, by filling 
' Rome with flaughter, and exercifing the fame cruelties on his 
fellow-citizens, which he had fo feverly condemned in Catiline. 



C!icero, greatly perplexed and not knowing how to efcape the 



fury of the mad tribune, had at length recourfe to Csefar, 
.entreating him, that he would take him with him into Gaul 
as one of his; lieutenants. This was, all things confidered, the 
fafeft method he could have taken; and Caefar who wanted no- 
thing elfe but to get him out of Rome* where he might, by 

his eloquence, raiQiteeat- difturbances, readily confented to 



his requeft; Clodii^pris well apprifed, that) by this means 



f lis prey would efcape him 5 and therefore j in order to divert 
him from accepting the new employment, he feigned him- 
felf difpofed to a reconciliation, and fent him word by fome 
common friends, that he had been informed, that his wife 
Terentia had been the chief caufe of his giving evidence a- 
gainft him . in the affair of Pompeia, and that now he was de- 
termined to drop the profecution, and live again in amity with 
him. Cicero, tho' a man in other refpects of uncommon fa- 

gacity, was fo far impofed upon by his enemy's fair words and 
promifes, that he changed his mind, and refufed to attend 
Caefar into Gaul. This fo provoked Caefar, that he joined 
Clodius againft him, and engaged Pompey not to inter- 
meddle in his behalf. Hereupon Clodius refumed his impeach- 
ment, and accufed Cicero before the tribes, of having put 
Lentulus, Cethegus and other Roman citizens to death, with- 
out a lawful trial. Cicero, feeing himfelf thus expofed anew 
to the rage of the furious tribune, had recourfe to Pompey, 
who was indebted to him for moft of his employments, and 
had ever profefled a great friendlhip for him j but Pompey 

was 



was retired to one of his country-houfes, for fear of , being re- He is ataa 
proached with his unfaithfulnefs, if . he did not ftii; in behalf of pjjji^'. 
his friend; . Cicero immediately difpatched Pifo hisfon-in-law 
to him j and, upon his delaying to return, went himfelf ; but 
Pompey, not able to bear the fight of his old friend, who had 
done him fo many good offices, and whom he had engaged 
his word with Csefar not to aflifr, went out at a back-door, 
ordering his fervants to tell Cicero, that he was returned . tor 
Rome. Cicero, no longer doubting but he was abandoned by. 
him* having called together his true friends, afked their ad 
vice, when Lucullus, who was an old experienced command- 
er, was for taking up arms ; but the reft of his friends advifed 
him to give way to the ftorm and retire from Rome. As he 



could not bear the thoughts of fhedding the blood of his fellow^ 



citizens, he followed their advice, left Rome at midnight, and He retires 
refolved to retire to Sicily, where Vigilius was praetor, who jjj^ h * x ** li 
oWed his fortune to him ; but the ungrateful governor refus- 



ing him admittance into the ifland, he embarqued at Brundu- 
fium, and failed to Dyrrachium, where he difcovered fo much 
dejection and meannefs of fpirit, as were a reproach to his 
greats abilities and the philofophy he profefled. He himfelf 
acknowledges that in the height of his grief* he was going to 

lay violent hands on himfelf ; but was prevented by his friend 
Atticus x (S)» 




x Plut. in Cic. & Pomp. Cic. pro Seftio, domo fiia, & alib. 
pafl*. Dio Caff. 1. xxxviii. - 



(S) Cicero came firft to Vibo, called alfo Hippbnium which 
flood on the coaft of Brutium, and hiad chofen Cicero for its patron 
or prote&or ; but one Vibius* on whom Cicero had conferred 
many favours, not only refufed to admit him into his houfe, but 
would not even fuffer him to come into the city. hoWever, one 
Sica, who held a farm near Hipponium, received and entertained 
him, till he fet Out for Brundufium. Thither the people of the 
country guarded him, the neighbouring country being infefted by 
a troop of exiles of the Catilinarian fa&ioh, under the command 
of Autronius, whofe refentment Cicero had reafon to fear. Before 
he embarqued at the port of Brundufium, he fpent fome days with 
his friend M. Laenius Flaccus* who had a country-houfe near that 
city. He was then in a moft deplorable condition, not knowing 
what place to chufe for his refidence during his exile. Greece 
and Epirus were befet by a troop of robbers in the pay of Autro- 
nius, his fworn enemy. The government of Macedon had been 

given to the eonful Pifo, an avowed friend to Clodius* Af& only 

offered 
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ts In the mean time, Clodius got the decree of his banifh- 
of ment pafled, confifcated his effects, which, to the immortal 
. honour of the exile, no-body would buy when expofed to fale, 
burnt to the ground his houfes in the country, and his fine 
palace in Rome, and ordered the pontifices to confecrate the 
ground, on which his city-houfe flood-, to the goddefTes Peace 
and Liberty, to make the reftitution of »t in a manner impofli- 
ble. Thus Clodius triumphed at E ome ; but as Cato frill 
thwarted him in his pernicious attempts, he prevailed on the 
people to pais the moft unjuft decree poffible, purely to grati 
fy a private refentment of his own, and then, by another de- 
cree, obliged Cato to put the firft in execution. Clodius had 
been taken in his youth by the pirates, while he was ferving 
in the eaft ; and Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, a covetous prince, 



had refufed to pay his ranfom. This Clodius. took greatly 



amifs, and now that he was the reigning tribune, -he refolv- 
ed to be revenged on the king of Cyprus ; and accordingly got 

. : a de- 



offered him a iecure retreat ; and therefore he embarqued at Brun- 
dufium, refolving to fail to Cyzicus, .*. a city of JVIyfia. This he 
himfelf declares in a letter, which lie. wrote before- he > embarqued, 
to his wife Terentia, and to his children Tallia Mi Gicero. " I have 
"-fpent thirteen days.; fays he, at. Brundufium, in the houfe of 

'* M. Laenius F lac c jl^ten hi s faithful friend is affe&ed with my mif- 



<c fortunes, and, in -^gKt of the furious Clodius, entertains me with 
*' great civility. lam going to leave him and embarque for Macedon, 
tc whence I intend to proceed to Cyzicus, and there finifh my courfe." 
Accordingly, on the thirteenth of April, he took leave of his 
friend Flaccus, who, with his father and children, attended him to 
the port, where thefe illuftrious friends parted, after having given 
each other reciprocal affurances of the moft fincere friendfhip. Ci- 



cero had at firft a favourable wind ; but a few hours after a vio- 
lent ftorm obliged the pilot to return to the fame port. When the 
ftorm was appeafed, he put to fea again, and landed at Byrrachi- 
um, now Durazzo. There the inhabitants received him in fuch a 
manner, as might have allayed his grief if he had been capable of 
any comfort ; but he difcovered a weaknefs on this occafion, 
which could not have been expected from a man bred up in the 
fludy of philofophy. He grew melancholy, was ever fighing, and 
turning his eyes towards Italy. The Greeks, who came to vilit 
him, being quite tired with his complaints, were forced to invent 
dreams, and draw good prefeges of his ipeedy return from the 
moft trifling events, in order to pacify him. So very different are 
fometimes the greateft men from themfelves in times of adverfity ! 
Cicero, after a fhort flay at Dyrrachium, repaired to TheiTalonica, 

and there relided, till he was recalled from banifliment. 
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a decree pafTed, depriving him of . his dominions, under pre- 
tence that he had forfeited them by his ill conduct. Cato was 



charged with the execution of this fcandalous decree, and that 



he might be kept the longer from Rome, he was ordered at 
the fame time to refettle fome citizens of diftinc"rion in Byzan* " 
tium, who had been driven from thence by the populace. 
When Cicero and Cato were gone, the furious tribune, and 



the triumvirs, whofe tool he was, reigned without controul j 
but in the mean time, news being brought to Rome, that the 
Helvetians, having abandoned their country, and burnt down 
their towns and houfes, . were preparing to enter Gaul by way 
of Geneva, Csefar, whofe province Gaul was, found him- Caefar 
felf obliged to leave Rome, and haften to the defence of the into GaaJ. 
country committed to his care. Accordingly he repaired 
thither in fucb hafte, that he reached the banks of the Rhone 
in eight days, -^pon his arrival, he broke down the bridge 
of Geneva y arid as he found but One legion in the province, 




he deferred giving anfwer to the Helvetians, who defired leave 



to pafs through the country of the Allobroges, till he had 
covered the frontiers of his province, by carrying on a , wall 
from the lake Lemanusv or lake of Geneva, to mount Jura, 
now Mont" S. ' Claude; . This wall was nineteen miles in ex- 



tent, fixteen foot high, and defended by •, a deep ditch and 



caftles at proper diftances. As Caefar did n fl L fet out from Rome 
till about the beginning , of April and tM!jK3rk was completed 



i 



before the ides, or the thirteenth, of tne fame month, it is 
manifeft, that befides the Roman legion, great numbers of 
the inhabitants were employed in it. When the deputies of 
the Helvetii returned at the time appointed for an anfwer, Refufes the 
Caefar told them, that the Romans never fufFered foreign ar- H !? vetian * * 
mies to march through their countries ; and that, if they at- through the - 
tempted to force a palfage, he would repel force with force. Roman pro- 
Upon this, the whole nation of the Helvetians appeared in a™? ^*F?L 
body ; and then Caefar, perfuaded that he could not refift e eata 
them with the few troops he had, left Labienus, one of his 
lieutenants, to defend his lines, and haftening back into Italy, - 
brought from thence in a very fhort time five legions. With 
thefe he fell upon the Helvetians, while they were embarralTed 
in palling the Arar, now the Saone, cut in pieces thofe who', 
had not yet crolTed the river, and, throwing a bridge over it, 
advanced againft the reft. The Helvetians, fomewhat dif* 
heartened at the lofs they had fuftained, fent deputies to the 
Roman camp to treat of an accommodation ; but as they re- 
fufed to give hoftages, Caefar detached his cavalry, with 

orders to harafs them, on their march. The Roman horfe* 

having 
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. having "attacked them in narrow roads, were repulfed with no 
finall lofs, which raifed the^tourage of the Helvetians, while 
the Romans began to be fomewhat difheartened for want of 
provifions. Caefar had none but the iEdui, the faithful allies 
of Rome, to depend on for a fpeedy fupply of corn. Their 
country lay between the Seine, the Loire, and the Saone, 
was extremely fruitful* and capable of fupporting an army 
far more numerous than that of Caefar s but the Roman ge- 
neral, to his great furprife, found the corn fail when he moft 
wanted it* The iEdui indeed had promifed to fupply his 
troops with provifions ; but they poftponed from day to day 
the fending of the convoys which they had promifed 3 fo that 
the army was reduced to great {freights. Caefar therefore* fuf- 
pe&ing the fidelity of the iEdui> refolved to. find out the true 
caufe of thefe artful delays. In order to this .he examined 
Irifcus, the chief magiftrate of the iEdui, and. a lord of the 
country named Divitiacus, who ferved both . in ^the 'Roman 
army. The former told him, that Dumnorix, younger bro- 
' ther to Divitiacus, defigning to ufurp the fovereign power, 
and depending on the afliftance of the Helvetians, had, to 
gratify them, privately Conveyed the corn out of the province, 
and raifed the price of if, hpp^'oy/tMt^iem ltd make the 
Roman army perifh with famine; Divitiacus ■* owned the 
fame thing, but without naming his brother* Casfar was in- 
clined to punifh Bjumhorix with feverity ; but pardoned him 
at the entreaty oftnl brother Divitiacuts 

And now Casfar drew near Bibra&e (T), the capital of 
the ; iEdui, to facilitate the conveyance of the corn, which 
thofe faithful allies had promifed. When the enemy faw him 
retreat, they purfued and attacked him ; whereupon a bloody 

battle 



y Caef. bell, civil. 1. i. c. i«-*|8. 

(T) The modern geographers are divided in their opinions as to 
the fituation of Bibracte, as Caefar and Strabo call it. They all agree, 
that it was the moft confiderable of all the cities of the JE&xxi from 
the Doux to the Saone j but molt of them pretend, that it ftood 
where the city of Autun now Hands. It was called firft, according to 
them, Bibra&e, and afterwards Auguftodunum* from the emperor 
Auguftus. The latter name it retained, fay they, till the time of 
the emperors Conftans and Conftantine, by whom it was rebuilt, and 
from them took the name of Flavia, both thofe princes being 
defcended from the Flavian family. M. Valois places the antient 
City of Bibrafte near a village called Beauvray, about two leagues 
from Autun ; and others take the town of Pebrac, on the borders of 

Auvergne and Gevaudan, to be the antient capital of the JEduL 
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battle enfued, which lafted from noon till night. The Hel- 
vetians behaved with incredible bravery s but at length were 

forced to give way, and retire to a hill, where they had placed 
their baggage and their women, and furrounded them with 
their waggons as with a rampart. Thither Gaefar purfued 
them, made himfelf mafter of their baggage, and took a great JTJ^ 2£t 



1, 



many prifoners, among whom r^ere the wife and daughter of e d ane^ re- 
the famous Orgetorix, the firft author of the tranfmigration. * ur n to, their 
After this overthrow, the Helvetians, dimeartened at the lofs ; wn 

- . try* 

they had fuftained, which amounted to one hundred and thirty ' 
thoufand of their people, had recourfe to the clemency of the 
conqueror \ who, having obliged them to lay down their arms 
and give him hoftages, fent them back to their own country, 

with orders to rebuild their cities and villages. Only the Boi* 

were allowed, at. the requeft of the iEdui, to fettle in Gaul, 




came. This victory made the Roman 
name formidable throuo;hout all Gaul ; congratulations were 



brought to paefar from all parts, and the iEdui implored his 
protection againft Arioviftus king of the Germans, who, taking 
advantages of the differences which had long fubfifted "be- 



tween them, and the Arverhi ( U ) , had joined the latter, made 
himfelf maifer if: ; great; part pf. the country of the Sequani 
(W), and ob^geofthe jfedui tO/give him their children as 
hoftages. Carfar, pleafed with this new opportunity of ac 



quiring glory, promifed them his aiHftan(#^ and accordingly Caefar in- 



difpatched embafiadors to Arioviftus, inviting him to an inter-. v j teS Ario " 

view ; which he declining, Caefar fent other deputies, defiring '^terview/^ 
him to reftore to the JEdui their hoftages, and to bring no 
more troops over the Rhine into Gaul. At the fame time he 
put him in mind of the favour he had fhewri him during his 
confulate, fince, by his means, he had been declared a friend 
and ally of the Roman people. . Arioviftus artfwered, That 

he had a right to make war when and where he pleafed ; that 

he 
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(U) The country of the Arverni lay, according to, Strabo, be-r 
tween the ocean, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine. Lucan tells us, 
that the Arverni pretended to derive their origin from a colony 
of Trojans, who fettled among the Gauls, under the conduct of 
Antenon This fable Sidonius 5 to do honour to his nation, a- 
dopts for a certain truth. The Arverni, in antient times, were 
one of the moft powerful nations of Gaul. 
! (W) The Sequani inhabited the country now called the Franche 

Comte, which reaches froift the canton of Bafle to the neigh- 
bourhood of Stralfund* ■ ' * 



j 
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he Was not obliged to give any perfon an account, either of the 
victories he gained, or of the, terms he prefcribed to the con- 



V 4 



quered ; that he would not reftore to the iEdui their hoftages, 
&c. Caefar no fooner received this anfwer, than he marched 
to Vefontio now Befanjon, the capital of the Sequani, to pre- 
vent its being furprifed by Arioviftus. There the Romans 
received fuch accounts of the formidable ftature and looks of 
the Germans, as alarmed them. Caefar therefore having called 



a council of war, reproached them in fuch ftrong terms with 



their fears, that they were afhamed of the weaknefs they had 
difcovered. He then led them againft the enemy ; but when 
they came within five miles of their camp, Arioviftus fent to 
defire an interview with the Roman general ; which was rea- 
dily granted. Both commanders repaired to the place agreed 
on, which was a rifing ground in the midft of a large plain. 

^Ariovff ■^ ur * n S t ^ le conference, in which they treated. each other with 
tas, 1 V1 " great haughtinefs, the horfe that attended the king drew near 

. to thofe of Caefar, and difcharged a fhower of darts and ftones 
, ■ • at them. Caefar reftrained the ardour of his men ; but im- 
mediately broke off the conference and retired to his camp, 
whither he was followed by deputies fe>m the king, defiring, 
that embaffadors might be fent him to treat in t an amicable 
manner. Caefar readily complied with his requeWj but Ario- 
viftus, as foon as they arrived in his camp, treated them as 
fpies, put them in icons, and, decamping the fame day, pofted 
himfelf fo as to intercept the Roman convoys. Caefar fol- 
lowed him, and dialing up his men for five days together in 



4 % * 



a neighbouring plain, bid the enemy defiance ; but Arioviftus 
kept clofe in his camp, and Caefar was informed, that the 
women in the enemy's camp, who pretended to propriety, had 
foretold, that they could not be victorious till after the new- 
Arioviftu s moon. Upon this intelligence, the proconful marched all his 

feated^ k£? ons U P to t ^ le German trenches, which forced Arioviftus 
ea * to come to a battle, in which he was entirely defeated, and 

moft of his troops cut in pieces. The king, with much diffi- 
culty, efcaped crofs the RHine ; but two of his wives and one 
of his daughters perifhed in the flight. Another of his daugh- 
ters was taken prifoner, with many Germans of diftinc~tion. 
After this victory, Caefar put his troops into winter-quarters, 
and, crofling the Alps, returned into Cifalpine Gaul, which 
was a part of his government, to make there the necefTary pre- 
parations for the next year 7 : 

At Rome the tribune Clodius, who was entirely devoted 

t® 



* Gef. ibid, c. 18—55. 
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to Csefar, being fenfible of the fuperiority that general was 
gaining over Pompey, whofe glory he had almoft eclipfed in 
one campaign, began to infult him, and even talked of dif- 
annulling all his ads. He had already taken young Tigranes ful ts PonS 
out of the hands of L. Flavius the praetor, to whofe cuflody 
Pompey had committed him, and fent him back into Arme- 
nia, where it was feared, he would raife new troubles. This 
treatment roufed Pomp ey , who how began to think of recal- 
ling his old friend Cicero, whom he had fo bafely deferted. 
As this could no otherwife be done, than by a decree of the 
fenate, or of the people, and the latter was impra&icable during 
the tribunefhip of Clodius, he made it his bufinefs to engage 
the confcript fathers in his behalf ; but the confuls, Pifo and 
Gabinius, rendered all their attempts abortive, fo that nothing 
could be (done this year in favour of the illuftrious exile. The 
next year, the firft thing the new confuls, P. Cornelius Len- 
tulus and P. Caecilius Metellus, propofed in the fenate, was 
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ailing of Cicero, which met with a general approbat 



9 



but when the affair was brought before the people, Clodius 
appeared armed in the comitium, at the hea'd of a company of 
gladiators, to oppofe it with 6perx violence. Then Milo, who 
was at the hea^pf* the tribunes, hired another company of cicero re- 
gladiators t^^^^^re^^i^^G^. : The confcript fathers, called, 
depending on the protection of Milo, paffed the decree in the 
moft folemn and pompous manner j '£s^id alfo the peopl 



when it was brought before them, notwithstanding the warm 
oppofition of Clodius. In the mean time^ Cicero, informed 
of what pafTed at Rome, left Theflalonica, where he refided, 
and came to Dyrrachium, and from thence fet fail for Brun- 
dufium, where his reception was a kind of triumph. From 
Brundufium he fet out for Rome, and had the pleafure to fee 
all Italy take part in his joy, every colony and municipium fent 
deputies to congratulate him \ and the nearer he came to Rome, Returns to 
the more the crowds encreafed. As he was juft ready to enter Rome witI * 
the city at the gate Capena, the whole fenate met him in great onour 
a body and conducted him, amidft the fhouts and acclamati- 
ons of the people, to the capitol, from whence he was carried 
to his habitation, as he himfelf expreffes it, " on the (holders 
"of all Rome." After his return, he foon began to reaflume 
his former afcendant over the fenate, and as corn was become 
exceeding dear at Rome, he procured for Pompey, his bene- 
factor, the honourable commiffion of fupplying the city, with 
an unlimited power in all the ports of the Mediterranean for 
five years. After this he prevailed on the pontifices to put 



him again in pofleflion of the ground, on which his houfe had 



ltood 
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\ ftood, and on the confcript fathers to rebuild, at the expence 

of the public, his houfes both in the city and country 
* Durimg thefe tranfadtions at Rome, Caefar being informed 

by Labienus, whom he had left in Gaul, that all the nations 
• of Belgium had confpired againft the republic, and had enter- 
ed into an alliance againft the Romans as a common enemy, 
raifed two new legions in Infubria, repaired the Al^s early in 
the fpring, and j oining Labienus, immediately began to march, 
marches a- anc * m ^ een Days arrived on the confines of the Belgae (X) 



^anft the Upon his approach the Rhemi fubmitted ; but the reft of the 



g*» Belgae, appointing Galba, king of the Suefiones, now the 




Soifonhois, commander in chief of their united forces, which 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thoufand men, marched 
againft the Rhemi, who had declared for "the Romans, 
laid fiege to one of their cities caHed Bibrax, which fomemo- 
ern writers take to be Braine, a little city in the Soifonnois, 
others to be Laon, called by the antients Mons Bibrax. Cas- 
far, upon this news, fent a ftrong detachment to the relief of 
the befieged city. Whereupon Galba, leaving Bibrax march 
ed direclly to Caefar and encampecLabout three miles from the 
Romans. After both armies had continued fome days in fight 
of each other, Galba attempted to pafs the Axona, now the 
Aifne ; which Caefar no fooner knew, than he marched his 
horfe and light-armed infantry over the bridge, which he had 
feized, and attacking the enemy while they were embarraiTed 
And defeats in croffing the river, made fuch a dreadful (laughter of them, 
them, that the bed of the liver was filled up with dead bodies ; info- 
much that the Belgae, who efcaped the flaughter, marched 
over them to the oppofite bank. The Belgae were fo dif- 
heartened with this defeat, that they refolved to difperfe, and 
~ . return every one to his own country. The next day Caefar 

iBeffones* 116 a PP eare ^ before Noviodonum, now Noyon, a city of the Su- 
the fedSva- eflbnes, and fo terrified the inhabitants with his machines 
«£, the £m- that they opened their gates to him. The Bellovaci, who 

inhabited the prefent Beauvaifis, alfo gave way to the ftorm, 
and implored the clemency of the conqueror, as foon as he 
appeared before their capital. The Ambiani, now the peo- 
ple af Amiens, followed the example of the Bellovaci, but the 

Nervii 
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Die-. Caff, xxxvi. Plut. in Cic. Cic. pro domo fua. pro Sextio 
in Pif. & alib. paff. 



(X) Belgic Gaul comprehended that great country, which is, 

bounded by the Britifh ocean on one fide, and the river Seine 011^ 
the other. 
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Nervii, a fierce nation', who pofleffecl the country now known' ; ? : %l 





- , .... , _ 

that is* the inhabitants of the terrrtory of Arras and oftheVer- S^ife 



mandois, arid, having fecured their wives and children ih ina<> , •'. 
ceffible places, flood on their defence. In th emeaH time* Cae Jar 
advanced, and arrived in the enemy 's country ; hut while his 
legions were bufy in pitching their camp, the Nervii, who j s attac 




•hi?- 



■ 



lay concealed in a neighbouring wood j (allying out of their by the Niri 
ambufcade, attacked the Roman cavalry, put them to flight, vli# 



and then fell on the legionaries with a fury not to be exprefied; - 



•i-'j. 



I 



As this attack was unexpected, Caefar had in a manner every 
thing to do at the fame inftant. The banner was to be erecV 
ed, the charge founded, the foldiers at a diftance recalled, the 
army drawn up, and the fignal given. In this furprize Gaefar 
ran from place to fclace* exhorting his men to remember their 
former valour ; and having drawn them up in the beft man- 
ner he could j caufed the fignal to be given. The legionaries' 
made a vigorous refiftance ; but as the enemy feemed deter- 
mined either to conquer or die, the fuccefs was different in 
different places. In the left, wing, the ninth and tenth legions' 
did wonders, drove the Atr ebates into a neighbouring river, and 
made a great {laughter of them; In another place; the eighth 
and eleventh legions repulfed the Veromandui, and drove theni 
before them. But in the right wing, the feventh and twelfth 
legions fuffered extremely; They were^entirely furfounded by 
theNervii, all the centurions in the fourth cohort being flain* 
and moft of the other officers wounded: *Ih this extremity^ 
Csefar j feizing the buckler of one of the private men, put him- 
felf at the head of his broken wirig$ renewed the attack; and 
being joined by the two legions; which he had left to guard wloinfiS ' 
the baggage, fell upon 1 the Nervii already fa igued, with frefh defea * 8 » 
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vigour, and niade a dreadful havock of them. Howgveri 
that warlike nation did not give ground ; as foon as one fell, 
another ftood upon his body and fupplied his place. In fhortj ; 
they were almoft ail cut in pieces ; and then their old men, 
with their women and children, furrendered to the conqueror^ 
who left them in pofleflion of their Cities; and liberty. Tfterf-^ 
Csefar advanced againft the Aduatici (Y) ? who, upoit his ap- ^ 
proach, pretended to give up their arms, and fubmit j but duat;ci. 

treacheroufly . 

(Y) The Aduatici were the remains of thole Cinibri and Teu . 



tones, whom Marius had defeated in Italy. They had been ldft 
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on the banks of the Rhine to guard the ' baggage and booty o£ 

their countrymen, and had fetled there, after the entire defeat 6f 

the Cimbri. 
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treacheroufly concealed a third part of them, and made an at- 
tack on th e Romans in the night. This fo provoked the Ro* 
man general, that he broke Sown the gates of their city the 
next day, put a great number of them to the fword, and fold 

the reft, to the number of fifty-three thoufand, for flaves. At 
the fame time P. Crafliis, the fon of the triumvir and one oi 
Caefar's lieutenants, fubdued feven other nations (Z), and took 
poffeilion of their cities. . The fame of thefe exploits brought 
er the proconful embaffadors with offers of fubmiffion from fe- 
fub- veral nations beyond the Rhine ; but as the feafon was far ad- 
vanced, he put his troops into^ winter-quarters in the territories 
of the Andes, Taurones, and Carnutes, now the Anjovinsi, 
the Tourangeaux, and thofe of Chartrain, andrepafling the 
Alps, fpentthe winter in Infubria b . By thefe conquefts 
Caefar effaced the remembrance of Pompey's vi&ories in the 
eaft, and at the fame time by the prodigious fums « he heaped 
up in Gaul, chiefly by robbing the temples of their treafures 
he purchafed himfelf many friends in Italy. 

The following year Marcius Philippus and Cornelius Len- 
tulus were raifed to the confulate* During; their adminiftra- 
tion, Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, who had been driven 
from the throne by the Alexandrians,, was reftored to it by Ga- 
binius, proconful of Syria, as we have related at length in our 
de- hiftory of Egypt. In Gaul, Galba, one of Casfar's lieutenants 
great was attacked in his wiftter^quarters at O&odurus now Mar- 
f taigriac in Lower %kis, by a great body of Gauls, whom he 
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defeated, killed av£»ve ten thoufand of them, and then, after 
having burnt O&odurus, marched into the country of the AL- 
lobroges, to fpe'nd the reft of the winter there in more peace- 
able quarters. In the mean time, Caefar, who was in Illyri 
cum, which was part of his province, being informed, that 
the Veneti, that is, the antient inhabitants of Vannes inBre- 
tagne, with fome other nations near them, had endeavoured 



to recover their hoftages, and were making great preparations 



for war, fent orders for building a fleet on the Loire, and 
iriade a}} hafte to the army. Upon his arrival, he appointed 
Brutus admiral of the fleet, which he found ready equipped ; 
and the hew admiral putting to fea, engaged the enemy's fleets 

' and 
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(Z) Thefe feven nations were the Veneti, Uhelli, Ofymii, Cu- 
riofolitae, Sefuvii, Aulerci, and Rhedones, that is, according tc 
the modern geographers, the inhabitants of Vannes, Coutance 
Treguier, Cornouaille, Sees, Maine* and Rennes; 



•if' 



and gained a complete victory over them. Hereupon the Ve- The Veheti 
neti immediately fubmitted ; but Cadar put their chief men tp ; ^°j lh ^.^ 
death, and fold the reft for flaves. At the fame time Tituri-: fubdued 
us Sabinus, whom he had detached againft the Unelli* defeat- 
ed Veridorix their chiefs and fubdued them, with the Aulerci 
and Lexovii (A). Craflus, whom he had fent into Aquitaine, 
befieged the capital of the Sotiates, and reduced it; but the 
reft of the Aquitani ftill refufing to fubmit, Craflus marched 
againft them, and killed near thirty thoufand pf them in. one 
battle* The confequence of this vi&ory was the reduction of 
all Aquitaine. And now all the nations in Gaul being diiarm-j 
ed, except the Morini and Menapii, that is, the antient inha-* 
bitants of the territory of Teroiienne, of Guelders, 
and Cleves, Caefar himfelf marched againft them; 
they retired to inacceflible faftnefTes, all he could do was to 
burn and ravage their country ; after which he put his troops 

winter-quarters in the countries of the Aulerci and-Lexo^ 
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vii, and repafling the Alps, as ufual, fpent fome months 

Cifalpine Gaul. From, thence he influenced all affairs 

Rome, and encouraged his chief agent Clodius to pull down t^commlf 1 * 
Cicero's new houfe; but Milo oppofed the furious tribune^ violence* ia 
and prevented the execution of his defign. And. now Pom-Rom« 

pey began to be extremely jealous of Caefar, wliofe victories 
in (jaul entirely eclipfed the glory he had acquired . -in the eafti 
Caefar likewife took umbrage ,at Pompey's joining Cicero, y 
however, they both kept up the appearance; at leaft of friend 
fhip, being apprehenfive, that CralTus would leave them* if 
they came to a quarrel. Befides Caefar ftood irr great need of 

Pompey's afliftance, to get Domitius Ahenobarbus excluded 
from the confulate, who had declared^ that he would, if raifed 
to that dignity, fhorten the time of Caefar's proeonfulate; Ta 
exclude Ahenobarbus was no eafy matter, he being fupported 
by Cato who was returned from Cyprus, and by all the 
rnies of the triumvirate, who were very numerous* Among 
all the well-wifhers of the republic, Cicero Was the only per- 
ibn who kept meafures with the triumvirs, the remembrance 
of his bahifhment having made him more circumfpe£fc. As it 
Was the common intereft of the triumvirate, that Ahehobar- P°mpej? 
bus, a fincere friend to his country, fhould be fet afidie at the £^"1^ 

election, Pompey and Craflus agreed to ftand in compe- fecond Con* 

2 tition fulflli P 
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(A) Some take the Unelli for the people of Coutance i others 
place them in Perche ; and fome bring them nearer Bretagne. 
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tition with him ; but as they defpaired of fuccefs without the 
concurrence of Caefer, they both went to Luca, where he 
fpent the winter, to propbfe their fcheme to him, and engage 
his interefl:. There they found fo many praetors and procon- 
fuls making their court to him, that one hundred and twenty 
bundles of rods were feeh at a time. Pompey and Craflus nd 
fooner informed him of their defign, than he came heartily 
into their ineafures. He was indeed fenfible, that a fecond 
corifulare would encreafe the power of Pompey and Craflus ; 
but it was more for his intereft, that they mould fucceedj than 
that the confulfhip mould be conferred on Ahenobarbusj who 

was entirely under the influence of Gato; Csefar therefore 
clofed with the propofal, and ordered his agents and emiflaries 
at Rome to fpare no expence in purchafing the fufFrages of the 
tribes. As all this was kept fecret, Ahenobarbus, not fufpecl:- 
ing that the two triumvirs would be his competitors, Went 
very early on the day appointed for the election to Solicit the 



fufFrages of the people. He was attended by Catb ? who . wag 



to p refertt him to the tribes, arid by a flave* who^ as if Was yet 
dark, carried a flambeau before him] but he had hot gone far, 
before fome aflaflins, who lay in wait for him, killed the flave, 

and falling; on the candidate : #id - fife! frieh^ would- - have dif- 
batched them likewife* 
Ahenobarbus' efcaj>ed unhm*t| .;; put.Cato.was wounded in the 

e rbuzed the z eal of the fe 
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arm* 

nafce ; but the furious Clodius, at trie head of ah armed mob 
oppqfed all their meafures; and at the fame time Caius Gato 
Another tribune* protefted againft holding the comitia ; fo that 
the confular year being expired, the republic fell into an inter- 
regnum 5 which fo grieved the fenatcrs, that they went into 
mourning, as in a time of public calamity. As the fathers 
were well apprized * that thefe difturbances were occafioned 
by Pompey and Craflus* they afked them in full fenate, whe- 
ther they afpired to the confular dignity? They owned they 
did I arid then the other candidates defiftirig* through fear of 
the triurriyirs, the comitia were held Without the leaft diftur- 
bance, and Pompey and Craflus unanimoufly thdfen c j 

CiESAR, riow Under no apprehenflon of being recalled from 
Gaul, hafteried thither to oppofe the Ufipetes and Tenchtheri 
(B), who being driven out of their own country by the Suevi, 

had crofled the Rhine* with a defign to fettle in Belgic Gaul. 

As 

c Bio Caff. 1 xxxix. ftui. ih Pomp; Cic. de provin. confular. 
(B.) Some modem geographers place thefe people in the territo* 
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As foon as he appeared, the Germans fent him a deputation 
ofFerjng to join h^m^ if he would affign them lands, Csefai 
anfwered, that there was no room in Gaul for new-comers ; 

but that he would defire the Ubii, the people of Cologne, to 
give them leave to fettle in their territories. Then they de- 
fired time to treat with the Ubii ; and in the mean while, fal- 
ling treacheroufly upon fome Roman fquadrons, killed a^out 
feventy men. Caefar, exafperated at this perfidioufhefs, im- < 
mediately marched after them, and coming up with them, 
when leaft expe&ed, made a dreadful (laughter of the unhap- c»far de-- v 'fe 
py wretches, who were but indifferently armed. They fled feats the' v 
in the utmoft confufion ; but Caefar purfued them to the con- §|j^ t jjjjg 
flux of the Rhine and the Maefe, where the (laughter . was 
renewed with fuch fury, that of four hundred thoufand fouls 
very few efcapecl v . After this, being refolved to break into 

terror of the Roman name among 

he ordered a bridge to he built over 
the Rhine ; which wonderful undertaking being completed tIlc 
ten days, '. he entered Germany, plundered and facked the ne * 




country of the Sipambri (jC), . terrified the Suevi (D), and 

: was a more formidable 

^^^^m therr\{felve^ he returned into Gaul, 
and broke down;^ This expedit 




i 



Germany w?z finiflied in eight eeiiCday 

And now Caefar, having reduced ajl Ga^|, an$ ftruck ter 
rpr into the German nations bordering on the countries which His expcdl 
he had fubdued, refolved to pafs. over into xirjtain, and punifh • ° • n 
thofe iflanders for fencing continual fupplies to the Gauls againft 



the Romans. This was a dangerous enterprize > and 




fore, before he embarqued in it, he carefully enquired of th< 
merchant^ who traded to the* ?ritifli iflandsj what Tort, o 

people they were ; in what mariner they made. war. j uncier; 

what 





B 
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ry of Relinchufen m Germany ; others in the neighbourhood of 
Zutphen. Ii is certain that they had no fixed fettlement; for 
in Tacitus's time," they inhabited the, country bordering oil the?.. 

territory of Bafile (26). 

(C) We cannot give any account §f the country of the Sicam- 
bri. All we know of them is, that they lived near the rivers 
Xryppe and Ifel, and that they pofTe(Ted a pretty large territory, 
in Germany. 

(D) The Suevi inhahited that part of Germany which is now the 
dutchy of Mecklemburg, the marquifate of Brandenburg, Turingen^ 
and a part of Upper Saxony, ' * 
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what laws they 'lived, and which were their beft ports. After 
this, he fent Volufenus over into Britain, to view the coaft, 
while he himfelf, crofting the country of the Morini, . came 
to the place where the paflage from the continent to the ifland 
is narrower!:. Thither he ordered all the mips to repair, which 



he had made ufe of againft the Veneti. In the mean time 



the Britains,* informed of thefe -preparations, difpatched de- 
puties to him, offering to fubmit to the republic and to give 
hoftages. Caefar fent the embafladors back with fair promifes, 
and with them one Comius of Atrebatum, a man well known, 
~ jn Britain, charging him to gain over to the Roman intereft 

as many cities as he could, and to perfuade thefti to fend him 
hoftages ; but Comius, not caring to trim: the inhabitants, 
continued five days on the coaft ; and then, without fb much 
as landing, returned to make his report to Caspar of what he 
had obferved. Csefar, leaving Sulpicius Rufus; in Gain, to 
guard the ports, put to fea with two legions, and made the 
JSritiih coaft the next morning, which . he found lined with 
* men to oppofe his landing. As he could not conveniently 
BritaL^ make a defcent in that place, the eminences, which the inha- 
bitants had feized, being fo near the more, that they could 

'/"'"'^ '' ^ be- 

ing expofed themfelves to airy danger j He failed eight miles far- 
ther, and there met with fuch a vigorous, dpppfition, that he was 





• t 




in danger of being ''obliged to return to |§a, till the ftandard 
fearer of the tenth legion, leaping boldly into the water, en- 
couraged, by his example, the others to follow him. They 
. all leaped out of their mips, through fear of leaving a Roman 
eagle in the hands of the enemy, and, advancing through a 
fhower of darts, gained the more, engaged the Britains on 
firm ground and put them to flight. The Britains were fq 
terrified with the fuccefs of the Romans, that they defired a 
peace>y§^hich was granted them, upon their delivering fome 



hoftages ; but in the mean time, Caefar's tranfports being, for 
the moft part, mattered by a violent ftorm, and provifions 
growing fcarce in his camp, the Britains, inftead of fending 
him the reft of the hoftages, drew together what troops they 
- could, and falling on the feventh legion, which Caefar hac| 
fent to get provifions 3 would have cut them all off, had not 
^efea^s the the general come very feafonably to their amftance and dif-* 
»Ycveil tS engaged them. ; In this extremity Casfar loft no time in refit-; 
isatfe ' ijng his fhips, procuring provifions, and fecuring his camp. 

However, the Britains attacked him- anew, and fought with 
great bravery and intrepidity; but, being defeated a thirds 

they had recourfe to the clemency of the conqueror, 

who 
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"who was glad to grant them a peace, upon their delivering 
up to him double the number of hoflages which he had re- 
quired before. With thefe hoftages, as the feafon was for* . 
advanced, he put to fea, and returned to Gaul, without the And returns 
lofs of one fhip. There he put his troops into winter-quarters, to Gaul, 
and, repaflmg the Alps, returned to Infubria ^ 

While Caefar was thus ^employed in Gaul, ^Pompey and 
Craflus governed Rome very arbitrarily, without any regard 
either to the fenate or people. C. Trebonius, tribune of theT^ ^J* 0 * 
people, in order to put the Confuls upon a level with Caefar, J$ 
propofed a law, appointing Craflus governor of Syria, Egypt, ■-• 



and Macedon, and Pompey of the two Spains, for five years 
Cato oppofed this dangerous propofal, till he was feized by 
the tribune's orders and fent to prifon. As Caefar's commiin^ 
on was near expiring, and by this law all power would be veil- 
ed in Pompey. arid Craflus, Caefar's friends oppofed it, till the 
tribes agreed ' to continue him in his government of Gaul for 
five years longer. Then the Trebonian law pafled by a great; 
majority, ena&ing, .that tlpey mould have the above-mentioned 
governments $ that it mould not be in any one's power to re- 




ears were expired; thatthey 

might raxfe* as mattgtoops as they;, judged neceflary \ and lark 
}y, tifcat m^tm^nt'aiSw what fupplies of -men and money they 
thought proper from the kings and ftates in alliance with Rome, 
This law plainly tended to the total definition of the republi- 
can ftate, and made the triumvirs fole mailers of the govern-r 
ment Pompey chofe to flay in Rome > but Craflus, extreme-? 
}y defirous of making war upon the Parthians, embarqued at 
prundufiurn, before his confulate expired, and fet fail for Afia* 
Pompey, the to more engage the people in his ihterefl, built a 
llone theatre at a vafl expence, arid diverted the multitude with 



mofl magnificent fbews, in which five hundred lions and 
eighteen elephants appeared in the arena. 



The next year Domitius Ahenobarbus and Cla^lTOs Pul-Casfar's fc- 

cher were raifed to the confulate. The former was an avo w- £™ d . e *pe«* 
ed enemy to th e triumvirate ; and Cato, now praetor, was Britain, 
in a condition to aflifl him : but as the triumvirs were at the 
head of three great armies, they feared nothing either from 
the conful or the praetor. Caefar and Craflus were indeed at 
a great diflance from Rome ; but Pompey, without any re- 
gard to law or precedents, having raifed an army, to put him- 
felf, as he faid, upon a level with the other two, kept it at the 

very gates of Rome , fo that the mofl zealous republicans 
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fiurft not attempt any thing againft the triumvirs, or in favour 

pf the publick liberty. While Pompey was thus keeping the 
c apital in awe, Caefar was intent on another expedition to the 
Britifh iflands. This was firft retarded by Indutiomarus, a 
chief of the Treviri, who raifed an infurreclion among his 
countrymen, but fubmitted as foon as Caefar drew near him ; 
and afterwards by the revolt of Dumnorix the iEduan, who 
was killed by the Roman cavalry, whom Caefar fent againft 
him. *Thefe obftacles being removed, Caefar embarqued with 
five legions, and two thoufand horfe, ' and landing in Britain 
without opposition, forced one of the enemy's intrenchmentq, 
and afterwards defeated Cafliyejaunus, general of all the Britifh 
forces ; which fo terrified the enemy, that they never after 
appeared in the field with any confiderable body. Whereupon 
pefar advanced farther into the country, and, in fpite of all 
oppofition, pafTed the Thames, his men wading up to the. neck 
\n the #ater. However, Caffivelaunus, witti ottly fpur thou- 
sand of hi§ charioteers^ haraiTed the Romans to fuch a. degree 



$hat Caefar woujd probably have found it very difficult to have 

reduced him, had he not been affifted by Mandubratius, prince 

pf the Trinbbantes, who, out of hatred to Camvelaunus, by ' 
whom his father Immanuentius, had been killed* prevailed on 
his countrymen to join Caefar.Therr Caffivelaurius, after fome 



unfuccefuful attempts in Cantiuih or Kent, fubmitted to the 



conqueror, and gave hoftages. Whereupon Caefar, fearing 
fome new tumults in Gaul, embarqued his troops, and. return^ 
ed to the continent before the autumnal equinox f (E). 

On his return, he received letters from Rome, acquainting 

him with the death of his daughter Julia, who was, we may 

■ ■ * .* •■» _ * >, .' • - " fay, 
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(E) .-C^ar, nqtwitManding the great advantages he gained, ac- 

1 is account, in Britain, abandoned iheifland, without 




any troops in it, or fortifying any fingle place ; which in- 
clines us to believe, that the reputation- he acquired in thefe two 
expeditions, was not near fo great as it is reprefented in his com- 
mentaries. ' The poet Lucan tells us in exprefs ferms, that he 
turned his back ' to the Britains : " Territa quaditis oftendit terga 
*' Britanriis, fays he." Dion writes, that, in one action, the Britains 
entirely routed trie Roman infantry ; but were afterwards put in 
diforder by the cavalry. Horace and Tibullus infinuate, in feveral 
places of their wdrks, that, in their time, the Britains were not 
looked upon as a conquered nation. Whence it is pretty plain, that 

$is expedition into Britain was not fo fuccefsful, as he reprefents it 

have been . *' 
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fay, the great cement of peace between her father- and hufbarjd, 
and had, by her good offices, hitherto prevented them from 
coming to an open rupture. Her virtue and extroardinary 
qualities had fo endeared her to all ranks of men in the repub 
lie, that fhe was honoured after her death, with a mark of 
diftin£tion never before beftowed on any of her fex. She was 
buried in the field of TSfiaxs^ an honour allowed only to the 
greater^ heroes of the republic g . 

Caefar on his return to Gaul, found a famine in the country \ general 
which obliged him to divide his troops, and put them into dif- infurreaioa 
ferent quarters, for their better fubfiftence. This gave the ^ aulm 
Eburones, now the peop]e of Liege, an opportunity of taking 
arms againft Sabinus and Cotta, whom Caefar had ported in 
their country with only one legion and five cohorts. At the 
fame time Ambiorix, a leading man among the Gauls, pre 
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tending friendmip, told Sabinus and Cotta, while they were 
befieged in their camp, that all the Gaulifh nations were 
marching againft them, and offered to condu6r. them fafe 

through his dominions to Caefar or J^abienus* The Romans 

in this diftrefs accepted the offer ; but were by the treacherous 

Ambiorix; led into an ambufcade, and mojft of them cut in 

» proclaimed it in the 
ghbounng r E^dr^j;^aid then the Aduatici, falling. unexpecT:- 

edly upon Quihtus Cicero, whom Caefar had potted among 

them with one legion, reduced, him to great ftreights, i hut the 




pieces 



brave Roman defended himfelf with great gallantry, till Caefar, 
whom he found means to acquaint with his danger, came to 
his relief and defeated the enemy. The news of this- vicliory 
foon reached Labienus, who was* like wife attacked by the 
Rhemi, among whom Caefar had quartered him with one legir 
on. Indutiomarus, being joined by the Senones, came and 
infulted him in his camp ; but the Roman, after pretending 
fear for fome time, made 3 vigorous fally, put the enemy 
flight, and killed Indutiomarus 



r- 




This vi£tory gave Caefar a little more quiet during the- reft of 
the campaign, which was the moft difficult, assWell, as the 
moft glorious of any he had made in Gaul ; but after all, he 
loft fo many men this fummer that he was forced to have re- 
courfe to Pompey, who was weak enough to fpare him two > 
legions out of the army, which he kept for orientation only fen& p <£$fi$ 
hear Rome. Pompey was blind to Caefar 's defigns ; but Cato two legic 
forefaw the evils he was bringing on the republic, tho' it was 
out of his power to prevent them. All he could do was, to 

attempt 
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• attempt the rooting out of bribery and corruption. In order 
to this, he enacted a law, forbidding the buying of votes at elec- 
tions; and thereby incurred the hatred both of the rich, 
whom he endeavoured to deprive of a fure way of obtaining 
honours, and of the poor, whom he would have excluded 
from a means of living without labour ; neither did the law 
put a ftop to the evil. When the election of new confuls, 
came on, the candidates bought no more fingle votes of the 
to prevent? people, but with large fums purchafed the protection of the 
bribery. triumvirs, or of the prefent confuls ; and thofe who offered 

moft would have been chofen, had not Q^Mutius Scaevola, one 
of the tribunes and a true republican, by railing difficulty up-, 
on difficulty, got the aifembly diflblved as often as it was cal 
led, till at length the confular year expired before the election 
was made, and then a long inter-regnum enfued h . 
Great difor- Pompey, who commanded an army in the neighbourhood 
f* ra 4 °f„ ' of Rome, fomented difcord in the capital, arid, by his private 

intrigues, got the election of confuls put off for feven months 



Cato endea- 
vours in vain 



cned in 
Rome by 



Pompey. during which time his friends, to found the difpofition of the 

people, faid in all places, that it ^asj neceflary, in the prefent 



Tne death 



fituation of affairs, that K6^ : ;in0iu^lj^j^VimieU, by one man; 
nay, the tribune C. Luceius Went io far i'^^^pjropofe to the 
people the raifmg of Pompey to the di^toriBij), but Cato op-r 
pofed the motion with fuch elequence and refolution, that net 
had like to have got the tribune deprived of hib office. Then 

Pompey, fearing to difguft the people whofe favour he courted* 
and in order to remove all'fufpicions, fufFered Domitius Calvi- 
nus and Valerius MefTala to' be chofen confuls ; but this 
did not reftore peace to the city. The five remaining months 
of the confular year were fpent in factions and maflacres. 
Thofe who flood candidates for the curule offices brought their 
money openly to the place of election, where it was without 
fhame diftrjbuted among the heads of the factions ; and thofe 
who received it employed force and violence in favour of the 
perfons whq, paid them : fo that fcarce any office was difpo- 
fed of, bul^what had been difputed fword in hand, and had, 
coft the lives of many citizens l . 

During thefe tranfactions at Rome, Craflus, whofe un~ 
fuccefsful expedition againft the Parthians we have defcribed 
at length in our hiftory of Parthia k , after having loft his fon 



of Craffus. m tnat war, was himfelf killed, and his whole army, except 

five 



h 
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five hundred horfe, either cut in pieces, or taken 
His death gave rife to the civil war, which foon after broke 
out between the two furviving triumvirs ; for, while he lived, 
he was a check to them both, and balanced their interefts : 
but he being taken oft, an open field was left for their ambition 
and emulation to contend in. Pompey would bear no rival, 
and Csefar no fuperior ; and hence thofe difturbances, which 
ended at length in the ruin of Pompey, and the utter deftrucli- 
on of the republican ftate, as we mall fee in the following 

chapter. 





HAP. XII. 



The HiftdrV ' of Rome, from the death of 

Craffus to the death of Pompey. 



ON E ^'^e^tli^fel^r^-dead^ and another at a great 
diftance Vfrbm Ebme^ 'Po^pfeyi- who continued in the 



capital^ 



to get 




, hoping by that means 

The city was 

now, in a manner* >$j^'Gf <i&£ii XMWeen the candidates for 



offices; infomuch, that ^to; people being afraid to meet in 



the Campus Martius, the comitia were deferred, and another 
inter-regnum enfued. Thefe difturbances were . greatly en- 
creafed by the death of Clodius, who was killed by his mortal clodius i 
enemy Milo. This event, which Cicero endeavours to dif-kiUedby 
guife with all the art of eloquence, is thus related by hiftori- Miio * 
ans : As Milo was going from Rome to Lanuvium, with 
his ufual guard of domeftics, he met Clodius. on the road,* 
who was returning from his country-houfe. Milo was in a 
chariot, with his wife and other women ; but Clodius on 1 
horfe-back, and well attended. They met near JJpvillae, and, 
tho' their looks were not very cordial, they pailli each other 
without any infult. But the matters were fcarce pafTed, 
when their flaves began to quarrel, and exchanged feveral 
blows with each other. Hereupon Milo, alighting out of his 
chariot, fell upon Clodius' s flaves fword in hand \ and his at-, 
tendants, encouraged by the example of their mafter, wounded 
many of Clodius's retinue. In this fcuffle, Clodius himfelf, 
being dangeroufly wounded with a blow on the head, one of 
his flaves carried him to a neighbouring inn, or, as fome fay,' 

to his own hpufe . Thither Milo followed him, and, think- 

ing 
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ing it more eafy to efcape condemnation by killing his enemy, 
than lpy fuffering him to live after he had been wounded, 
completed the work, which one of his flaves had begun, 
Some writers tell us* that Milo, finding his rival ready to em- 
pire of the wound he had received before, left him in that 
condition, and returned with . all fpeed to Rome, to prevent 
what might te related and exaggerated there to his prejudice. 
However that be, the bloody body of Clodius was brought 



the city by his brother Appius, which raifed a general com- 
motion among the people, who looked upon the deceafed tri- 
bune as their boldeft protector, and the moft refolute enemy 
Ctt&t d'ftar- °^ ^ e ^ enate nobility. They ran to Milo's houfe to fc£ 

ranees occa- fire to it ; but he repulfed them at the head of his flaves, and 

fioned by bis killed feveral of the mutinous multitude in the fray.. Then 
w * they carried the dead body to the fenate-houfe, ^nd there pul- 
ling to pieces all the feats Of die fenator§, they made a funeral 
pile of them, on which they placed the body, and then fet 
fire to it, which burnt with To much fury, that the ftately 
building, where the fenate ufed to aflemble, was foon redu- 
ced to afhes. In the mean time, Milo, having fent for a great 



number of his flaves out of . the country to guard his perfon, 

to; the murder* which he 



made ufe of 




imagined muft be effectual. He gained M. C&ciliu% one of 



the tribunes, who, having Called an aflembfy of his own 
creatures, ordered Milo to appear at his tribunal with a defign, 
to acquit him. But the people, more tranfported than ever, 
fell upon Milo and his tribune, who narrowly efcaped being 
killed, difperfed the aflembly, and, under pretence of feeking 



for Milo's friends, committed all forts of violences ; info 
much, that no~body durft appear in the ftreets, unarmed 
and unguarded, puring thefe difturbances, Pompey's friends 
revived the old propofal of nominating him dictator. The fe- 
nate aflemblecl, but while they were confulting about raifing. 
Jiim to that dignity, Cato, who was always watchful over the 
public liberty, infinuated, that it would be more proper to 
chufe him foil conful, fince a conful was bound, when called 



upon, to give an account of his adminiftration to the fenate and, 
people, whereas a dictator was accountable to no-body for his, 
conduct. Cato's expedient was approved of, and Pompey 
Pompey folc declared fole conful, a thing never known in Rome before. 

At the fame time new troops were allotted to him, a thoufand^ 
talents, that is, 1 93750 1. flerjing, allowed him yearly for! 
their maintainance, and he continued in the government of 
Spain for four years longer, with a power to govern that pro- 
vince by his deputies. Pompey 00 (boner entered upon % 



* ' ■* r ***** * 
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itew office, than he ordered Milo to be tried for the murder of Milo triea 
0odiuS. On the day appointed for the trial, Appius Claudius, JJjJjJJJ* 
brother of the deceafed, appeared againft him, and was heard 
with great attention. Qcero undertook the defence of the' 
accufed, but was fo terrified by Pompey 's prefence and the fol- 
diers about him> that he could fcarce open his mouth ; lb 
that Milo was condemned to banifliment. He chofe Mar- 
seilles for the place of his abode, whither Cicero fent him the 
I'peech, which he had compofed ih his defence. We are told, 
that Milo, in reading it, cried out* w It is lucky for me that 
" Cicero could not pronounce this harangue ; for if he had 
<c fhould not have eat fo good fijfh as I now do; 



9 




While Pompey was ruling arbitrarily at Rome, Csefar Was The pro* 



fecuring his conquefts in Tranfalpine Gaul. Ambiorix^ the * refs of tW 
Nervii, AduaticL, and Menapii, had revolted at the iriftigatioh ar ^ a ^, 
of the Treviii, and the revolt had fpread to other nations. GauU 
He therefore firtt reduced the Menapii; and then marched 
againft the Treviri and Eburones. The former he found al 



ready fubdued by Labienus, and the latter at his approach 



retired, under the conduct of Ambiorix, to the#oodsand 



time, winter 





marfhes, whither no army could -follow them; In the mean 



Infubria, that he- 



might be WitlSJrSefepf ^f^ap^ He was afraid left 
Pompey^ who was no longer* attached to him by ties of bloody 



or by the regard he had'- for . Crajfus,f Ihould gain fuch a fupe- 
riority over him, as it would not ' b& eafy for him to conquer; 
To prevent this, he fent immenfe fums to Rome to be dur 
tributed by his agents among/the populace, paid the debts of 
Fome, lent money to others without intereft; and in fliortj • 
after having conquered the Gauls, as one of the antients ex- 
prehes it, with the Roman fteel, fubdued the Romans with T h e 
the Gaiilim gold. But he had not been long in Inlubria, revolt* 
when news was brought him * that the Gauls had taken up 
arms ' in his abfence, that they had made VercingetoriXj a-' 
young and brave prince, their generaliflimo* and that almoft 
all the nations bordering on the ocean had joined iAhe revolt. 



Hereupon the proconful repaired the Alps, flew with incre 
dible expedition to Narbonne, from thence through deep 
fnows to the country of the Nervii^ where he gathered to- 
gether his fcattered troops, and then laid fiege to Noviodunum 
a city of the Bituriges, which brought Vercingetorix to its de 
fence. But he was defeated and obliged to retire. Gaefar* 



having made himfelf matter of Noviodunum, led his troops i 
againft Avaricum, now Bourges, one of the ftrongeft cities m^y^fo 
Gaul 5 took it by ftorm, not withftanding the vigorous refift- ge to ri» 

ance 
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ance of the garrifon; and made fuch a (laughter of the Gaultfh, 




I 



that of forty thoufand men, fcaree eight hundred 
efcaped. His next attempt was on Gergovia, the capital of 
the Arverni, which he befieged in fight of Vercingetorix. But, 
while he was purfuing the fiege, he received advice, that the 
Nithiobriges, now the people of Agenois, had revolted, and 
that fome of the chief men among the iEdui had formed a 
treacherous fcheme of carrying off to Vercingetorix ten thou- 
fand men, whom they were to fend to the Romans. Upon 
this advice, Caefar, leaving Fabius to guard his camp before 
Gergovia, went to meet the ^Edui,!who begged for mercy, 
and were incorporated among the Roman auxiliaries. But foon 



after the whole nation of the JEdui (hook off the Roman 



yoke, and murdered all the Italians in their capital. This 
^nade Caefar .uncertain what meafures to purfue. At length 
he refolved to attack the enemy's camp, .which he did with 
good fuccefs, till his men, contrary to his orders, aban-» 
doning the attack of the camp, fell unexpectedly on the town 
?*r° r ^ dtd in hopes of furprifing it. But Vercingetorix defended it fo 



fiege of effectually, that Caefar, after the lofs of feven hundred men 
Gergovia. was forced to raife the fiege* Prom inence he haftened* to No^ 

viodunum, where he had left: his military cheft, baggage, 
and provifions $ but the revolted iEdui had feized ail and fet 
fire, to the city. Then Caefar, refolving to join, if poilible, 
fiis lieutenant Labienus, marched to Agendicum, now Sens, 
and at the fame time Labienus^ upon a report of Caefar's dif^ 
trefs, haftened to th e fame place ; and conducted his march 

nulTdefetted though the enemy's country with great skill and dexterity* 

Camulogenus, a Gauiifh general, attacked him with great 
courage ; but the Roman defeated him, reached Agendicum* 
where he had left his heavy baggage, and from thence went 
to meet Caefar. Notwithftanding this defeat, almoft all the 
nations of Celtic Gaul joined in the revolt ; and, having ap- 
pointed Vercingetorix their generaliffimo had the refolution to 
come and attack Caefar* who defeated them, and obliged 



them* to J^tgeat to Alefia, a town of the Mandubii, now 



commomy^believed, Alife in Burgundy. Thither Caefar pur- 
!af a r be* f ue( j them, and laid fiege to the place. As it was very ad- 
eges e ia* vanta g eou fly fttuated, Vercingetorix, after he had fent meffen- 

gers into all parts to raife new forces, (hut himfelf up in it 
with eighty thoufand men. Caefar immediately invefted th 



furrpunded it with a double circumvallation, and 
fortified his camp with all poflible art and care, intending to 




reduce the enemy by famine. As the garrifon was very ne 

merous, they were foon reduced to great diftrefs for want of 

provifions^ 





4 * * 
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provifions ; and then Vercingetorix drove out of the city all 

the ufelefs mouths ; but Caefar, refufing to accept of their 
furrender, inliumanly fuffered them to perim within the cir 
cumvallation. At length the defired fuccours arrived to the 
number of a hundred and fixty thoufand men, under four 
Gaulifli generals, the chief of whom was Comius, prince of 
the Atrebates, on whom Caefar had bellowed many favours. 
They made feveral attacks on Caefar's trenches, and fought 
three battles ; but being always ^ defeated and repulfed with ^f^J, 
great lofs, Vercingetorix, defpairing of fuccefs, furrendered* 0 f theGauls, 
at difcretion. Caefar reduced all the Gauls in the place to and takes the 
flavery, except the Arverni and the iEdui» whom he fpared, place " 
hoping to gain . over the two chief nations of Celtic Gaul 1 
the diftinction he fhewed them. His expectation were not 
fruftrated ; the Arverni immediately fubmitted, and the JEdui 
received 5 him : into -.their capital, where he fpent the winter in 
tranquillity, after he had placed his army in different quarters 
to keep the provinces in awe. Thus ended a campaign, hi 

and his bravery as, a fql(dier> than any Roman commander had 
ever done befof^fe^^'J^^Bonte twenty days of public 

to the gods for this 




which Caefar gained more glory, for his conduct as generai 



prayers were 






!aefar was £ eatly beloved by the people, Pompey p ompt j 
it his whole bufinefs to eftablifh his iritereft amorigcourts the 



At Rome, Pompey, to ftrengthen himfelf with a new al- 
liance, married Cornelia, the daughter of Gaecilius Metellus, 
a fenator of great intereft and highly efteemed by the patrici 
ans. As Caefar 
now made 

the nobility, With this view he aflbciated his father-in-law ^ vo " r oS 
with him in the confulate, though that dignity had been con?-* e enate * 
ferred on him without a collegue ; which moderation gained 
him the affection of the fenate. When the time came for 
the electing new confuls, Cato, actuated only by a fceal 
for the public good, appeared among the candidates ; but the ■ 
• tribes preferred to him Claudius Marcellus and Sulpicius Ru 



fus, who were both in Pompey's intereft. Du^^ their ad- 



miniftration, Cicero was obliged to exchange the f&be for the 



fword, in virtue . of a law made by Pompey during his late 
confulftiip, which required all thofe who had been confuls . or 
praetors for fome years, to repair to fuch provinces as fhould 
Fall to their lot, and exercife there their refpedtive offices of n . 



Cicero's «c- 



proconfuls and propraetors. Cilicia and the ifland of Cyprus pe dition into 

ifell to Cicero's lot, who immediately embarqued at Brundu- Cilicia* 



fium 



1 Csefar ibid. 1. vii. c. i —^-89 
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fitim with two legions, and arriving in Cilicia, encamped near 
Iconium, where he was informed by Antiochus, king of Qo~ 
magene, that the Parthians had pafled the Euphrates. Upori 
this, Cicero, eroding Cappadocia, came to Cybiftra, in the 
ilreights of mount: Taurus, in order to prevent the enemy from 
making incurfions into his province. Upori his arrival he re- 
ceived certain advice, that the Parthians were aflembling about 
mcunt Amanus. Hereupon he haftened thither, furprized 
the enemy* made a great {laughter of them, and recovered 
many caftles which they . had feized. But what gained him 
moft glory was, the taking of Pindeniflum, a ftrong town in 
Cilicia, which he reduced after a fiege of fifty-feven day 



In fhort, though he was more of an orator than a foldier, he 



fupported his* chara&er in jhis new employment with great 
dignity, and performed fuch military exploits as induced his 
foldiers to falute him imperator m . His brother Quintus 
Cicero, who attended him in this expedition, and had ferved 
in Gaul under Caefar with great reputation, had, no doubt, his 
ihare in the glory of this campaigi 

Int the mean time, Caefar fpent the winter at Bibra&e; the 
capital of the iEdui, his cares being divided between the im- 





preparations for finifhing the : war witn tne Vrauis the next 
campaign. At Rome his party prevailed in the comitium, and 
the people, whom he had artfully gained by his bounties 



pehly declared for him; But the fenate feemed to favour 
Pompey's intereft more than his. The conful Marcellus^ 
who was entirely and blindly devoted to Pompey, propofed 
in the fenate the recalling of Caefar before his time expired i 
iand becaufe this motion was rejected, he did all that lay in his 
power to difgrace and expofe the proconful of Gaul. Among 
other things, he, ordered a fenator of Novocomum* which 
Caefar had declared a Roman colony and prefented with the 
freedom of Rome* to be whipt, telling him, that he laid that 
mark upon Jhim to let him know he was no citizen of Rome* 



and biddinMlm, when he went back, fhow his fhoulders 

Caefar; 

tion of his proconfulate ; but, as Pompey and his agent Mar 




cellus had a much greater afcendant over the confeript fathers** 
his requeft was- rejected. When news of this refufal was 
brought him into Gaul, he is faid to have clapt his hand on 
his fword, crying out in the prefence of his officers, u What 

. . . " Pompey 



paf&n. 



Plut in Cic. Gic. 1. v. ad Attic, ep. 15, 1 8, 20. & alibi 
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tc Pompey . refufes me* this mall give me. 
words in the mouth of ail officer, whom Caefar had fent ttt . i 
Rome* and who waited for the refult of the debate at the door 
of the fenate-houfe n * 

The proceedings of the Roman fehare engaged Caefar to . . 
life all poflible expedition in putting the laft hand to his con- 
quefti The Gauls* after the Battle of Alefia, refolved to a& 
feparately* and raife, in defence of the poor remains of -^hei? 
liberty, as many different armies as they had provinces* This* 
Caefar knew-, and notwithftandirig the rigour of the feafon* 
he marched againft, and fuccefliVely fubdued* the Bituriges* 2 SubdufcS ifea 



Carnutes, and Rhemi. He then turned towards the country Bi t« r iges 
of the Bellovaci* whom he defeated in a pitched battle* killed &*[ nuteSi 





Correus* one of their chief commanders * and By this fin 

victory quieted all Belgic* and the provinces bordering on Cel~ 
tic, Gaul. After this he entered the country of the Eburones 
and laid it waftey while Labienus did the fame in the country 
of the TrevirL In the mean time Dumriarus, general of the 
revolted Andes*, befieged Limonum, now Poitiers, in the eoun^ 
try of the Pi£tones| but Caninins and Fabius, two of Cae- 
far's lieutenants, di^^^^^Mie^ of ihe place, Dumna- 
rus raifed the .fieg^ ; ^-J^^ : ^^|^p^jliit6 his own country* 




bd ;Ki0|5|na^ commg up with him* defeated his 

army* killed twelve thoufand of them oh the fpot* and havin 





difperfed the reft, 

fubdued both them and fhe'riatiohs bordering oh the ocean* 
whom Caefar calls Armorici. And now the only Gaulifh 
generals* who kept the field* were Drapes the Serionian and 
Luterius the Cadureean* who retired to a ftrong place called 
Uxellodunum (E); Thither Caninius followed them, v and Aii 
defeated the two generals but as the place was Well garri- &bdued and 
foned and ftored with provifions, he could not reduce it; - As r* uc ** £b r ^ 
it was the only city which now held out, Caefar haftened thi- % \ nfxk 
therfrom the farther! part of Belgic Gaul ; and having- feOri 
reduced the place by depriving it of water* he eut^ff ? the right 




n Appian. bell. Civil 1. i. Plut, in Caefare 




hands 



• - 

(E) Sanfon takes Uxellodunum for Cahors in Quefcy; Wnereinl 
he .-feems to be miftaken, nnce the antients give Cahors the name 
of Devona, Dibona, and Divona. Bendes, Hirtius,- in his continu- 
ation of Casfar's commentaries, places Uxellodunum on the con- 
fines of Quercy, whereas Cahors, was, according to all the modern 
geographers, in the center of that province. Whence father Briet and 
Cellarius are of opinion, that the antient city of Uxellodunum flood 

hear Uffeldun, or, as others caUit.UiTelon, nsar thebordersof limduftas 

Vol* XUL 
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Jiands of all thofe who were lit to Dear arms, to terrify other 
cities from the like revolt. And now Caefar, having fubdued 
' all Gaul from the Pyrenees and Alps to the Rhine, reduced 
his conquefts to a Roman province under the government of a 
praetor. During his feveral expeditions into Gaul, he is faid 
to have taken eight hundred cities, to have fubdued three hun- 
dred different nations, and to have defeated in feveral battles 
three millions of men, of which one million were killed and 
another taken prifoners ; curcumftances which would feem 
greatly magnified, were they not vouched by Plutarch and 
other unexceptionable hiflorians, both Greek and Roman. 

After Caefar had put his troops into different quarters, in 
order to preferve peace in all parts of Gaul, he went to fpend 
the winter al Nemetocenna in the centre of Belgium. There he 
governed the vaft continent he had fubdued, with fuch mildnefs 
y gets and prudence, as mewed him equally qualified to prefide over 
s ene- nations and to command armies. In the mean time, Pompey 

chief £ ottwo °^ Caefar's moft. avowed enemies, Claudius Marcellus 
rades.and iEmilius Paulus, promoted to the counfulfhip, and.Scri- 

bonius Curio, another of his creatures, put at the head of the 

tribunes. Curio, . was a young pratrrcaart of extraordinary ta- 
lents and great eloquence;, but one of ti^ , moil vicious and de- 
bauched young men in Rome. His ; father, . who had been 
diftinguifhed by a confulate and a triumph;,- had given him a 
great examples but the fon only abufed the gifts of nature and 
fortune. We are =>nl, that young : as he was, he had con- 



ifed 



tracked debts to the - aount of fix' hundred thoufand great fef- 
terces, that is, 4,843,7501. fterling. Appius Clodius Pulcher, 
who was generally thought an enemy to Caefar, and Calpurnius 
Pifo, were chofen cenfors. So that of all the chief magistrates, 
Calpurnius, Caefar's father-in law, was the only one on whom 
he could depend j but neither his character nor his office were 



fuch' at prefent as gave him any great weight. His collegue 



was indeed more bold; he degraded feveral of the Roman 
knights andjenators, and among the reft Salluft the hiftorian 



whofe en?j|hpus debauchery was branded with infamy °. The 

two cenfors 4ook the laft cenfu£ under the republic, in which 
they computed three hundred and twenty thoufand citizens 
fit 'to bear arms, and ended it with a Iuftrum. 

Such was the ftate of affairs at Rome when Caefar, aftei 
having fpent the winter in Tranfalpine Gaul, repafTed the 
mountains, in order to obferve more narrowly the fteps which 
Pompey and his enemies were taking againft him at Rome 



During his flay in Cifalpine Gaul, he was informed, that the 



tW€ 



• Dio, Caff. 1. xl. Veil. Patercul. I ii. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. i 




two cpnfuls had fworn his deftrucliort ; and that, t6 

9 

it with more eafe, the tribune Curio was preparing a law 
priving him of his government and of the command of the 
army in Gaul. But in a few days he overturned all the 
themes, which his competitor had been forming agairtft hiiti 
for feveral years. The riches he had heaped up in Gaul were! 
immenfe. He had indeed distributed vaft fums among perfons 
of all ranks* and even among the Haves at Rome; but he had 
ftill referved Vaft treafures for himfelf* With thefe he endear 

_ _ I 

loured to draw off from Pompey thofe very friends whom he* 
bad raifed to the magistracy . Marcellus was proof agamft all 
temptation ; but his collegue iEniilius Paulus was bought at 



•it 



the price of fifteen hundred talents, that is, 3 1 0^625 L fter^ c^r 



ling. With this money he built that {lately edifice; which was off °f 
afterwards called the Bafilica of Paulus. As the tribune Curio c °f"J 4 

and one of 



was overman with debts and devoted to his pleafiires* Csefar* tribunes^ 



by enabling him to 

ing him with money for his debaucheries* fecured him in his 




intereft. Neverthelefs Gurio did not difcover at once the' 
change which Casfar'si \m<&evjhad wrought in him, but gra- 
dually and with circu 



an 
to 





to re 




|:tyas>^ontinually; preffing him 



recalling of Gasfan But the crafty 



tribune poftponed : 'it* : frohi monm, to month 5 , under frivolous 
pretences; and when he was 1 at! length forced to acl:* Csefar's 
laft year being near expired,: ie found r ais to do Gaelar the' 
moft important fervice without declarir.^ for him* He made* 
a motion both to the fenate and people, that they Would either 
continue both generals in their commands or reduce both* and 
left it to them to take their choice. The tribune forefaw* tha£ 
Pompey would never confent to lay down the government of 
Spain* or part with the Command of the army ; and therefore' J 
made this motion, that Csefar might draw from Pompey ? # 
refufal a pretence for continuing himfelf in his province at; 



the head of his troops* Cornelius Scipio, one yi^omftey^ 



friends, remonftrated, that in the prefent cafe a gp^&fference* 



was to be made between the prbconful of Spain and the pro-* 
conful of Gaul, firice the term of the former was not yet ex* 
pired, whereas that of the latter was* To this Curio replied, ciuAo fHdV&i 
that in the prefent crifis, when the republic was in a manner that botH 
fubjecl: to two abfolute fovereigns, there was no mediuni. JjJJjJjjt . t - 
Both ought to be difcharged* faid he* or both continued in called.- * 
their office. Whomever continues alone in arms* will become 
the tyrant of Rome* If they continue both armed, the power 
of the one will bajari.ce that of the other; and we {hall be jfe 

3 fctere4 
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Cured by their mutual fears. The fenate were for recalling 
Caefar and continuing Pompey in his office ; but the people 
"were inclined to favour Curio's motion. Pompey himfelf, 
being greatly embarrafled* left Rome* under pretence of going 
to his government; but went no farther than to a country- 
houfe at a fmall diflance from Rome, whence he wrote a very 
artful letter to the fenate, acquainting them, that he was ready 
to refign all his employments and difband his army, provided 
Caefar did the fame. Curio, well apprifed that Pompey 's view 
was to induce the fenate to recall Caefar i told Pompey* on his 

return to Rome 3 that it was his duty to begin what he propofed 
arid allured him', that his example would be followed by Caefar* 
Pompey infilled upon Csefar's refigning the firft, fince his term 
was expired. Whereupon Curio propofed, that both fhould 
be ordered to lay down their commiffions, and declared ene- 
mies to the republic if they refufed to comply with the order* 
The fathers all inclined to recall both rivals ; but were for 



5 



obliging Caefar to refign the command of his army before 
fompey gave up his. Whereupon Curio, who reprefented the 
people at the head of the tribunes b would not fuffer them to 
deliberate any longer about the. difmiffion *of either. Then they 

w 1 . only decreed, that one legion out of each army fhould be fent 
draughted nS ^ nt0 Syria, where. Bibulus wanted a reinforcement againft the 



f/Cae- Parthians. Fompey at the fame time demanded of Caefar the le 
lar^s army* gions which he had formerly lent him. Caefar knew the reafon of 

this order and of Pompey's defign, which was to weaken his 



my; but neverthelefs he delivered up the two legions to App 



Clodius,whom the fenate had fent to receive them and conduct 
them into" Italy. Caefar* on their quitting his army* loaded 
the officers with prefentSj and gave each private man two 



hundred and fifty drachmas 3 that is, about five pounds of 



money. When the two legions arrived in Italy, inflead of be- 
ing fent into the eaft, they were both, by an order from the 
conful Marcellus, added to Pompey's troops. Cicero, at this 
time return&i to Rome from his government of Cilicia, and 



demandeeSpiiumph for his victory over the Parthians. H 
abfence had prevented him from joining either party, and his 
prefent pretenfions obliged him to Hand neuter. He therefore 
took upon him the office of mediator \ but Pompey would now 
hearken to hearken to no terms of accommodation, Appius having, on 
no terms of his return from Gaul, to flatter Pompey's ambition, fpread 
ttccornmoda- abroad., that Caefars's troops were diftatisfied with their ge- 
tioii. nsral, for having engaged them in fo many dangerous expedi 



they fufpedtedhim of aiming at abfolute authority; 

and therefore, on their firft entering Italy, would all to 

a mail 
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a man declare for him and the fenate. This falfe reprefentation, 
gave Pompey great; confidence, and made him neglect the 
neceflary preparations to oppofe fo powerful a rival. Cicero, 
amazed to find him deaf to all terras of accommodation, an4 
at the fame time neglecting to ftrengthen his army with new 
levies, afked him, with what forces he defigned to make head 
againft Csefar ? To this Pompey proudly anfwered, c < that he 

* 4 needed but ftamp with his foot, and an army would ftart out 
* c of the ground." He uboke with fo much confidence, becaufe 
he flattered himfelf, that, in cafe of an open rupture, Caefar'§ 
army "would abandon him. In the mean time, Pompey 
having got two of his friends, Clodius Marcellus and Corne- 
lius Lentulus, ehofen to the confujate, Caefar, before they 
entered upon their offices, w rote to the ifenate, defiring them 



to continue him in his government;, as, $iey had continued 
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Pompey. But. bis requeft being rejected, he repaffed the Alps. Cajfar'* re? 
with the third legion, and advanced to Ravenna, whence He^ ucft **^ft 
wrote a letter to the new confuls,. wherein, after an honour- 
able mention of his conguefts and exploits, he declared, that 
he was willing to i^^aU ; His? $9$9> provided Pompey did 
the fame. Hereupori' , warin deMte^-arofe in the fenate; bu£ 
it was at Jengtfc^aln^oft' unanimoufly decreed, that Csefaf 
fhould give up his goV eminent and -the command of the army \ 
and that he mouid be treated as an enemy to his country, if he, 
did not, within a limited ' time," comply with this decree, 
Camus Longinus, Marc Antony, and* Curio, three of the 
tribunes ^ protefted againft the proceedings of the fenate. 
But the confuls, having firft attempted in vaiq to* make them 
defift from their oppofition, drove them out of* the fenate 
with difgrace. Csefar, informed of al} thefe tranfacl ions, that 
he might have the appearance of juftice on his fide, wrote, 
ain to the fenate with a great deal of temper, defiring, that; 
fince they were determined to deprive him of his, government 
of Gaul and the command of the army, they VxL^ld. at leaft 




continue him in the government of Illyricuru fWrnllow him 



two legions. It is probable, he would never have made thefe 
propofals, if he had believed the fenate 5 would have complied 
with them. But he was well apprifed, that the oppofitq 
faction had refolved to reduce him to the ftate of a private 
perion. He therefore affected a great deal of moderation 
though he was all the while determined, neither to part witl 



^^^^ 

ai?my, no? his government^ At lengthy 
the three tribunes, his friends, not thinking themfelves any 
longer fafe in Rome, where the confuls threatened to degrade 

$iem, retired in th© night in the difguife of {laves. 1 
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He fetal flicker in Caefar's camp at Ravenna. Upon their departure 

the fatal decree was iffued, which put the republic in a flame 



lecree 







.._ m % ? 

^ear of the and brought it to its deftrucrion: " JLet the. confuls for the, 
flood Z955, « year, Ithe proconful Pompey, the praetors, and all thofe in 

p|itift 44. <f ° r near Rome, who have been confuls, provide for the 
: " "' Roipe * c public fafety by the moft proper means." This was pro 

war. So that two powerful parties were feen to take 

jup arms, both pretending to have nothing in view but the 

defence of their common laws and liberty, while their chiefs 
aimed only at eftablilhing their own power and authority on 

ruins of that liberty, which they affected to defend, 
Pompey's party had a more fpeeious outfide; he covered 
his defigns with the awful name of the commonwealth, 
^vhich acknowledged him for her general, and the whoje, 
fenate with the confuls followed his enfigns, On the other 
Jiand, the people and their tribunes were with Caefar ; fo that; 
in reality the two Jegiflative powers were divided between 
fhefe two mighty rivals. The above-mentioned decree was. 
£10 fooner pafTed, than the conful Marcellus went with his, 
follegtie Lentulus a little way out of town to a houfe, where 

was, and, prefenting him; with a fword, We 
require you, faid he, . fpeaking in the name of both, to take 
upon you with this the defence of .the - republic and the 
command of her troops." Pompey declared he would obey 
their orders ; adding th a feigned modefty, 6i Unlefsamore 
* c happy expedient be firft found out," By the fame decree, 
which deprived Caefar of his government and the command of 
fat army, Lucius Domitius was appointed to fucceed him, 
and impowered to raife four thoufand new levies to enable 
hittf to take poffenion of his government p, 

After the fenate had taken this fatal refolution againft 

Csefar, they met daily to conful t about the moft proper mea^ 




ic 





* 



fures for carrying on the war, in cafe Caefar refufed to com 

their decree, Pompey lodged in the fuburbs, not 
e fenate* r being allowed, as general, to enter the city ; and there the fe^ 

nate. afiembied to hold their confutations. They firft con* 
fidered what name they fhould give the enterprjfe, and deters 
mined to call it a tumult, which was ranking it among thofe, 
fudden commotions which are raifed and fuoprelTed in an in- 
ftant* So that Rome either did not know* or did not dread 




the enemy {he was bringing on herfelf. In the 





ordered Pompey to affemble thirty thoufand Roman 

troops* 



p Plut* in Caefar, Appian. bell, civil. J. i Bio Qa,|T. 1, IJirt^ 
feMntneritt L viii. c. «©. Sueton* in Julio. 
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troops, and take into the fervice as many foreign forces as he 
fhould think proper. Levies were made accordingly ir 
hafte, and money taken out of the public treafury to 
fray the expences of one campaign. As for Pompey, he was 
wholly intent on appointing fuch governors for the provinces 
as were moft firmly attached to him. He gave Syria to Cse* 
cilius Metejlus Scipio, his father-in-law, who immediately 
fet out with young Pompey to aflemble a fleet on the coaft of 
Alia. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus was nominated to Succeed 
Caefar, purfuant to the decree of the fenate, in the govern* 
ment of Tranfalpine Gaul ; but he imprudently (hut himfelf 
up in Cornnium before he left Italy. Cato was appointed pro* 
praetor of Sicily, Cotta of Sardinia, and L. iElius Tuberb 
of Africa, M, Calpurnius Bibulus and Cicero were charged 
to guard the coafts of Italy. The other provinces, viz, 
Pontus, Bithynia, Cyprus, Cilicia, Macedon, &c. were 
all beftowed on Pompey 's friends, who from this time affum- 
ed the character of generalilFimo of the republic, and govern- 
ed with as abfolute a fway as if he had been king of Rome 
In the mean time, the three tribunes, Curio, Antony, and 

Longinus, who had been driven'frc^ri Rome, arriving in Cae* 
far's camp, ^^^ : 0^^V^^^^o9ei them in that con- *>: 
dition to the legiort^e^adtheri witK him, exaggerating the 
violence which had been offered therh by the fenate, and the 

unwarrantable fteps the patricians had ken againft himfelf } 
in the clofe of his fpeech, he exhorted his men to defend the 
honour and character of their general, under whom they had 
made war with fuccefs for nine years together. When he 
had done fpeaking, , they all cried out, that they were ready 
to maintain the rights of their general and of the tribunes of 
the people, and revenge the injuries which had been done 
them. When he found he could depend on his foldiers, he 
refolved to begin hoftilities without delay, and, entering Italy 
properly fo called, to make himfelf mailer of Ariminum, a 
city bordering on Cifalpine Gaul, which was part, of his pro^ 
vince, As this was a bold ftep, and an open declaration of 
war, he carefully concealed his defign, and fent a detachment 
towards the Rubicon, ordering the oflicer who commanded it* . 
to wait for him on the banks of that river. The next day he 
aflifted at a (hew of gladiators, and made a great entertain 

ment. Towards the clofe of the day he rofe from table, d 
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firing his guerts to ftay till he came baqk, which, he faid 
would be very foon ; but inftead of returning to the company, 
he immediately left Ravenna, where he then was, after he had 
prdered fome pf his moft intimate friends to follow him, thro' 
different roads, to avoid being obferved. He himfelf travels 
led in a hired chariot, and drove firft another Way, but at 
fome diftance from the town turned towards Ariminum, 

When he reached the banks of the Rubicon, which parted 

Gaul, his province, from Italy, all the misfortunes, 

of the fucceeding war offered themfelves to his mind, and | 
fcept him fome time in fufpence. He often changed his op-, 
pinion without fpeaking a word, being one minute determin-: 
£d to crofs the river, and another to go back, computing with 

Jiimfelf how many calamities his paffing it would bring upon 
|he republic, and what an account of it would be tranfmitted 

to pofterity. As he had been brought up in the bofom of a 
commonwealth , he could not look on the approaching ruii\ 
of his country without concern ; and therefore turning to A- 
finius Pollio, f 5 If I do not crofs the river, faid he, I am un- 
done ; and, if I do crofs it, how many calamities (hall I 

he mufed 
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this ftep bring upon Rome ! 

a few minutes on th e hatred and inVeteragy pf his enemies, and 
then crying out, u The die is caft," he threw himfelf into the I 
river, arid crofiing it, marched with all ppflible expedition to- 
wards Ariminum, 

break (F), "From thence j as he had but one legipii with 
him, he immediately difpatched orders to the great army he 
had left . in Gaul to crofs the mountains, and join him r . 

It is impoflible to exprefs the terrour and fear all Italy and 
Rome herfelf was in, upon the unexpected news of this en- 

' * terprife. 

■ 

* # 

* Plat, in Caefar.. Dio. Caff. 1. xii. Epit. Livy 

(E) Some authors, and among the reft Suetonius (27), tell us, 
$hat while Caefar was yet in fufpence and undetermined, there 
ppeared all on a fudde'n a man of an extraordinary ftature, play 



\ 

\ 

t 



3ng on a flute of reeds \ which uncommon fight drew many of 



he legionaries tghim, and among jhe reft a trumpet, from whom 
the, unknown man matched his ; mftrument, and founding the 
charge,, threw himfelf into the river, and crdffed it. Herein? 



^sefar without further consideration, followed him, crying aloud, 

Let us go whither the Gods call us, and the fury of our enemies 




drives us % the die is call 
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They imagined this renowned commander 




• . '^i * - > > * * 



at the gates, of the city, with the formidable army he com 
manded in Gaul. , Nothing was feen but terror and confu-* 
lion, the country people crouding into the city for fafety, and 
the citizens flying into the country. The fenate met feveral 
times without coming to any refolution. Several fenators, 

without propofing any thing themfelves, only contradicted the " 
advice of others. Pompey himfelf was no. lefs alarmed than 
the other fenators as he hac} not yet drawn together his 
troops, who were quartered in different provinces at fome 
diftance from the capital, he was no-ways in a condition to, 
make head againft Caefar. But nothing gave him 




I. 

ft - * * 



vneafinefs, than the reproaches which many of his own par- 
ty threw out againft him, fome charging him with indif- 

Caefar againft himfelf and the government 



... » 



2 



nd others blaming him for having neglected the neceflary 
preparations. M. Favonius, alluding to the rhodomantade 
mentioned above, defired him " to ftamp with his foot, and 
* c make armies ftart up*" as he had promifed." Every fenator 
thought himfelf priyileged; to reproach and advife him. In 
this eonfufion, ^S^15^l^w*•'fee5^'lH'imfelf in Rome without 



r. t 




troops, and fearing* if he ' fhou^£.arm . the people, they 
would declare againft him, refblved to retire to Capua* 
where the two legions were encamped which Caefar had 
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Ihrrendered to Appius. He communicated his defign to the; 
fenate, and at the fame time declared, that if any fenator or 
magiftrate refilled to follow him, he mould be treated as a 

friend to Caefar, and an, enemy to his. country, Upon this, 

declaration the confuls., the fenators, and all the magiftrates, ^ om | e ^ 

in great hafte, and attended Pompey into Cam- R ome ^ 
pania % - ( - 

In the mean time, Caefar, having raifed new troops in- 
Cifalpine Gaul, fent Marc Antony with a detachment to Caefaf fefeet 
feize Arctium, and other officers to fecure Pifaurum and p"^* 1 ' 
Fanum* while he himfelf marched at the head of the thirteenth *i aun * m 





legion to. Auxiqium^ which opened its gates to him. From 
Auximum he advanced into Picenum, where he was joined 

the twelfth legion from Tranfalpine Gaul. As Pice^ 
num readily fubmitted to Tiim, he led his forces againft 
Corfinium, the capital of the Peligni, which Domitius Ahe-. 
nobarbus defended with thirty cohorts. But Caefar no fooner 

invefted it, than the g 




and 
delivered 



i 
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Takes Cor- delivered him up with many fenators, who had taken refuge 
fcwwn. in the place, toCaefar, who, to ihew his great moderation 
k in the midft of victory, granted them their lives and liberty ( G) . 

Domitius, fearing the refentment of the conqueror, had or- 
dered one of his flaves, whom he ufed as a phylician, to give 
. him a dofe of poifon. When he came to experience the 
- . liumanity of the conqueror, he lamented his misfortune, and 
blamed the haftinefs of his own refolution. But his phyn- 
cian, who had only given him a ileeping draught, comforted 

him, and received his liberty, as a reward for his affe£tion *, 

Pornpey 



it? 
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(G) Domitius, as foon as Corfinium was invefted, found means 
to convey a letter to Pompey, wherein he prefied him to march 
directly to the defence of a place of fuch importance. " Lofe 
no time, faid he, but lay hold of the favourable opportunity 
which fortune now offers you of furrounding Caefar- If you 
*' make hafte the war will be at an end, Cpnfider, your credit 
*' is at ftake. You cannot in honour. rejecV the requeft of the 
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many fenators and Roman ^knights, who are fhut up in thi3 

They have recouirfe to you, as to their deliverer^ and 
take it for granted, that you will not abandon thirty three 
* cohorts of the ceft of your troops to the mercy of the enemy, 
" who haltens to his own deftf uftion, " But Pompey's anfwer 
was very different from what Domitius expected He told him, 
*' that he could r t ot in his prefent fituation hazard a battle, the lois 
of which would infallibly bring with it the ruin of the repub* 
lie." He reproached him with having undertaken the defence 
of Corfinium, and fhut himfelf up in that place contrary to his 
opinion. He advifed him to abandon the place, and join the 
confular army, with all poflible expedition. But as this was not 
now in his power, he prepared to fuftain a liege, provided his 
machines, afligned his troops their pofts, and, in order to encourage 
them, promiled each foldier four acres of land. Caefar, on the 
other hand, provided his camp with all things neceffary for a 
fiege 5 and in the mean time, the eighth legion joined him with 
twenty cohorts of Gauls and three hundred German horle. For 
thefe he formed a new camp, and appointed Curio to command 



in it, Domitius, though he expected no fuccours, did all that 
lay in his power to perfuade his men, that all the forces of the 
republic were marching to his relief. But a report being fpread, 
that he defigned to efcape privately, they mutinied, ran to his 
quarters, and, having feized'him, opened the gates to the enemy. 
As this tumult happened in the night, Casfar, left the darknefs 

ftiould encourage hi« men to plunder and commit violences, de- 

' ferred 



Pompey, tbinging himfelf no longer fafe at Capua, after the 
reduction of Corfinium, retired to Brundufium, with a de- 
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to carry the war 



the eaft, where all the 
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nors were his creatures* Caefar followed him clofe crofs 



r * 




Apulia 



nd 



g with his army before Brundufium 



■ 

Befieges 



vefted the place on the land-fide, and undertook to fhut up Pompeii* 
the port bv a ftaccado of his own invention. But before Brundufiu*i§| 
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work was completed, the fleet, which had 



yed 



4 " ** , 
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the two confujs with thirty cohorts to Dyrrachium, now 
Durazzo, being returned, Pompey refolved to make his 



efcap 



which he conducted with all the experience and 



dexterity of a great officer. He kept his departure very 

fecret ; but at the fame time made all neceflary preparations 



■ % 



for the facilitating of 



In the firft place he walled up the; 
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gates, then dug deep and wide ditches crofs all the ftreets 
except only thofe two that led to the port ; in the ditches 
he planted fliarp-pointed ftakes, covering them' with hurdles 
and earth. After thefe precautions, he gave exprefs orders, 
that all the citizens fhould keep within doors, left they mould 
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betray his delign . to ^ the -^nemy y v and then 



the 





of 



three days e 

infantry, whom Ke 'had 





likewife, on a 
with great expedit 



# 



the 



xceptthe light-armed 
c^i 'the walls j and thefe 
abandoning their polls, repaired 
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s. 



Caefar 



walls unguarded, ordered his 'men to fcale 

what hafte thpy could after the enemy 



> perceiving tne rompey 
them and make 
In the heat of the m ercy of hi? 





urfuit, they would have fallen into the ditches,' which rival 
bmpey had prepared for them, had not the Brundufians 



- - I. 1 




warned them of the dang 



and 




turnings led 



them 



many windings and 

the haven, where they found all the 

fleet under fail, except two veflels, which had run a-ground 
in going out of the harbour, Thefe Caefar feized, took 
the foldiers on board prifoners, and brought them afhore, 
Caefar. feeing himfejf by the flight of his rival mafter of 
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all Italy from the Afes to the fea, was denrous 



follow 




1 • 1 



and attack him, before he was joined by the fupplies which 

he v^v_„ ^ 

he 



pefted from Afia, But being deftitute of fliipp 



- :-v 



ferred entering the town till the next morning. At break of day 
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Lentulus Spinther 



of the fenators who were Ihut up in the 



place, waited on Caefar, who received him with great marks of 
friendfhip, which induced the others to fubmit and furrender the 
place at difcretion, Caefar not only gave Domitius his liberty, 
but reftored to him the money which he had taken out of the trea- 
iury for the paying of his troops, and was lodged in 

qf the magistrates of Corfeimv 
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he refolved to go firft to Rome and fettle fome fort of govern-* 
ment there, and then pafs into Spain to drive from thence 
Pornpey's troops, who had taken poffeflion of that great 
continent under the command of Afranius and Petreius. 




Calais Heu ^ e ^ ^ run dufium ^ e f ent Scribonius Curio with 

tenants three legions into Sicily, and ordered Valerius, one of his 



iaalce them- lieutenants, to get together what fhips he could, and crofs 



feives maf- 



of&cij 0Ver W ^ OJie * e §* on mto Sardinia. Cato, who commanded 
aad Sar^iSa^ W Sicily, upon the firft news of Curio's landing there, 

abandoned the ifland, and retired to the camp of the confuls 
. at Dyrrachium : and Valerius no fooner appeared with 
his fmall fleet oft Sardinia, than the Caralitani, now the in- 
habitants of Cagliari, drove out Aurelius Cotta, who command- 



■ * 



ed there for the fenate, and put Caefar's lieutenant in pofleflion 
both of their city and ifland. In the meantime, the general himfelt 



Csefar goei advanced towards Rome, and that with the more confidence, 
to fconie, becaufe he had made himfelf mafter of all Italy, without fhed^ 

ding one drop of blood, On his march he wrote to all thefena- 
tors then in Italy, defiring them to repair to the capital, 
and aflift him there' with their .counfeJ. Above all, he was 
defirous to fee Cicero ; and ; therefore, after having prefled 
him in vain by Oppilus and Caejiua, their common friends, 
to come and meet him, he turned out of the road, and 
>>■ went to his country houfe 5 " where he had a long conference 
with him, but could not prevail upon him to return to 
Rome (H). As C<elar drew near the capital, he quartered 

his. 

(H) In this conference { Caefar earneftly preffed Cicero to re- 
turn to the capital. " I have feen Csefar, fays he, in one of his 
' ".letters to Atticus. (28). who earneftly preffed me to return tq 

Rome 4 but I withftood his delire. He looked upon my ab^ 
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fence as a tacit condemnation of his proceedings againft Poihpey*. 
and is perfuaded, that moft of the fenators are induced to retire 
into the country by my example." Caefar, in order to prevail 
upon Cicero to come to Rome, told him, that he had nothing eMe 
in view, but to employ him • in bringing about a lafting*accomoda- r 
tion between him and Pompey. To this Cicero replyed, 66 that 
he would readily attend him to tne capital, upon condition that 
he Ihould be at full liberty to declare his opinion concerning the 
prefent ftate of affairs." But Caelar not liking this condition, 
You muft not then take it amifs, replyed Cicero, that . I perlift, 
in my refolution pf not going to Rome % if I am, not allowed 
to fpeak my mind, I ought not to appear in the fenate." Ca> 
lar, little fatisfied with this anfwer a took his leave of Cicero, after 
having entreated him in a friendly manner not to take any ftep. in, 

fo nice an affair, without mature deliberation, 1 



8) Epift, 1 0.. 
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Cha£. 

his troops in the neighbouring municipia ; and then advaii 
cing to the city* out of a pretended refpecl to the antient' 
cuftoms, he took up his quarters in the fuburbs, whither the 
whole city crouded to fee the famous conqueror of Gaul, who 
had been abfent from Rome near ten years. And now fuch 
of the tribunes of the people as had fled to him for refuge, re-* 




a/Turned their functions j mounted the roftra, and endeavoured 
by their fpeeches to reconcile the people to. the head of their > 
party* Marc Antony particularly and Gaflius Longinus, two' 
of Caefar's. moft zealous partizans, moved, that the fenate 
fhould meet in the fuburbs^ that the general might give them' 
an account of his conduct. Accordingly, fuch of the fenators TIie feat*- 
as were at Rome affembled, when Csefar^ with that dignity affembies * 
and eloquence, which were natural to him* made a fpeech in : 
juftincation of all his proceedings, encouraged the timorous $ 



gave great hopes to the wavering, and concluded his harangue 
with propofing a deputation to Pompey j With offers of an ac 



commodation in an amicable manner. He even defired the 
confcript fathers, to whom in appearance he paid great defe- 
rence, to nominate fome of -their venesable body to carry 
propofals of peace tb- the .cord!uls and the general of the con- 
sular army. But not one of the fenators would take upon him 
that commiffion,; fome being afraid of Pompey, who had de- 
clared all thofe ehemiea who . mould fland neuter, and 
others plainly feeing that Caefar did not mean what he faid , 
(I). He then began to think of : providing himfelf with the 
neccftary furns for the carrying on of the War, and had re- 
courfe to the public treafury. But Metellus, one of the 
tribunes, oppofed .him, alledgirtg a law, forbidding* any one 
to open the treafury, but in the prefence, and with the con 
fent, of the confuls. To which Caefar replied, f c Arms.and 
laws do not well agree ; when I mall have laid down my 
arms, then I will hearken to laws, and let you make as long* 

* c harangued 

(I) Ccefar tells us, that he attempted feveral times to make up 
matters with Pompey in an amicable manner. On his march to 
Brundufmm he fentCn; Magius, brie of Pompey's chief officers, 
whom he had taken prifoner, to invite his rival to an interview. 
But, as the confuls had already fet fail for Dyrrachiu'm, Pompey 
anfwered, that he Could do nothing in their abfence In the firft 
days of the iiege he attempted once more to draw Pompey to a 
Conference, and with this view fent Caninius Rebilius, one of the 
Chief officers of his army, to mediate an accommodation, together 

With P. Scribonius Libo, Pompey's particular friend* But he re- 
turned 
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<e harangues as you pleafe ; but at prefent I advife you to re 
" tire." Having thus fpoke, he went diredtly to the temple 
of Saturn, where the public money was kept But the keys 
of the treafury having been carried away by the conful Len 
°P en tulus, he ordered the doors to be broke opeii. This Metel- 
" lus oppofed* and then Caefar * in a paffion laying his hand on 
his fword, threatened to kill him* if he gave him any further 
difturbance, adding, * ' This you know * young man, is harder 
" for me to fay than to do." Thefe words fo terrified Metellus* 
that he withdrew ; and then Caefar took out of the treafury* 
which was ever after at his command, an immenfe fum, fome 
lay three hundred thoufand pounds weight of gold. With 
this fupply of money he raifed troops all over Italy, and fent 
governors into all the provinces fubjedl: to the republic. He 
made Marc Antony commander in d(iief of the armies in 
Italy, fent his brother C. Antonius to govern Ulyricum* af- 
figned Cifalpine Gaul to Licinius Craflus, appointed M« JE 



milius Lepidus governor of the capital, and having got together 




fome fhips, to cruife in the Adriatic and Mediterranean Teas* 
e gave the comrfand of one of his fleets to P. Cornelius 
Dolabella, and of the other, to young Hortenfius, the fon of 
the famous prator. As Pompey had fent governors into the 
fame provinces, by this means a "general war was kindled in all 



the parts of the known world. However, Qefar would not 
itruft any of his lieutenants with the conduct of the war in 
Spain, which was Pompey 's favourite province, but took it 
upon himfelf ; and* having fettled his affairs in great hafte at 
Rome, returned to Ariminum, aflembled his legions there* 
and, pafling the Alps entered Tranfalpine Gaul. There he 
was informed, that the inhabitants of Marfeilles had refolved 
to refufe him entrance into their city* and that L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, whom he had generoufly pardoned and fet at 
liberty after the reduction of Corfinium, had fet fail for Mar- 
feilles with feven gallies, having on board a great number of 
his clients and flaves* with a defign to raife the city in favour 

of 

turned the fame anfwer, V12. that he could not come to an agree- 
ment in the abfence of the confuls* Caefar in his firft fpeech to 
the fenate Ihewed a great inclination to compofe matters in an a- 
micable manner, and delired the confcript fathers to depute fome 
of their body, with propofals of an accommodation, both to Pom- 
pey and the confuls. But men of penetration plainly faw, that 
Caefar was more averfe to any fort of accommodation than Pompey 
himfelf, and that he talked of it only to leflen the odium of his 

proceedings, and throw the whole blame of the war on Pompey 
and his party* 
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©f Pempey. Caefar, thinking it dangerous to let the enemy 
take pofTeffion of fuch an important place, fent for the fifteen 
chief magiftrates of the city, and advifed them not to begin 
a war with him, but rather follow the example of Italy and 
fubmit. The magiftrates returned to the city, and foon after 
fent Caefar the following anfwer : fince the Roman people are ' 
divided into two parties, we will not take upon us to determine 
on which fide the right lies. We have great obligations, and 
an equal affedtion for both competitors ; they are both our 
patrons, both our benefactors ; and therefore that we may 

help one againft the other, our port and the gates of our 

In the mean time, Domitius ar- 
g with his fmall fquadron was received into the city, and 
declared general of all their forces. Hereupon Caefar, j uftly jm arlealfcs 
provoked at fuch unfair dealings, immediately invefted thebcfiegedL 
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city mall be fhut to both 



* m 



town with three legions, and ordered twelve g 
built at Arelas, now Aries, in order to 



be 

block up the port. 
But as the fiege was like to detain him too long, he left C. 
Trebonius to carry it on, and D. Brutus to command the 
fleet, while he continued :his march into Spain, where he be- 

the war with afehe valotiry : ability , . and fuccefs of a great 

in this great continent* 
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Pompey had three 




hero 



which was divide^•^4•^^^. , ^ I] ^ ,l ' pWlrfnces. Varro com 
manded in Further Spain \ : and Petreius and; Afranius, with 
equal power and two considerable armies, in Hither Spain. 
Caefar, while he was. yet at Marfeilles* fent Fabius, one of 
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his 



pafTes of the Pv 



v/ith three leg 



to take pofleffion of the 
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which Afranius had feized. Fabius 




» Ik 



executed his commiffion with great bravery, entered Spain, V 
and left the way open to Gasfar, who foon followed him. Csefarento! 
As foon as he had crofled the mountains, he fent out fcouts to S P^: 



obferve the fituation of the enemy ;,by whom he was informed 



A 



fifting of live leg 



nd Petreiiis, having joined their forces 



twenty cohorts of th 



and five 



thoufand horfe 9 were advantageoufiy pofted on an hill of an 



eafy 
Catalon 



fcent in the neighbourhood of Ilerda, now Lerida in ^ 

Upon this advice he advanced within fight of the " 
enemy, and encamped in a plain between the Sicoris and the 
Cinga, now the besro and the Cinca. Between the emi- 



nence, on which Afranius had pofted himfelf, and the 



of Herd 



fmall pi 



and in the middle of 



a 



rifin 




ground, which Gtfar attempted to feize, in order 





that me 

camp and the 



is the communications between the enemy's 
city, from whence they had all their provifions. 

This occaiion'd a fnarp difpute between three of Csefar's legi- 
ons 



9 + 



ons aftd ah equal number of the enemy* which lafted five hours* 
with equal fuccefs, both parties claiming the vi&ory. But af- 
ter all, Afranius's men* who had firft feized the poft* main- 
tained themfelves in poffeflion of it in fpight of Caefar's ut- 
moft efforts. Two days after this battle continual rains, 
with the melting of the mow on the mountains* fo fwelled the 
two rivers, between Which Caefar was encamped, that they 



overflowed, broke down his bridges, and laid under water 



the neighbouring country to a great diftance* This cut off 
the communication between his camp and the cities that had 
declared for him, and reduced him to fuch ftreights, that his 
army was ready to perifh for famine* wheat being fold in his" 
camp at fifty Roman denarii per bufhel* that is, 1 1. i 2 s. 3d 

iterling. He tried to rebuild his bridges, but in vain* 
the violence of the ftream rendering: all his endeavours fruit 
lefs u » 

Upon the news of Caefar's diftrefs, Pompey's party at 
Rome began to take courage. Several perfons of diftinction 
went to congratulate Afranius's wife on the fuccefs of her 





hufband's arms in^pain. Many of the fenators^ who had 
hitherto flood neuter* haft ened to join Pompey, taking it for 
granted, that Caefar Was reduced to the laft extremity, and 
all the hopes of his party loft* Of this number was Cicero 5 
Who> without arty regard to. the remoriftrances of Atticus, of 
^the letters Caefar himfelf wrote to him (K)* defiring him 
* to ' join neither party, left Italy and landed at Dyrrachium, 
where Pompey received him with great marks of joy and 
friendship. But Cicero foon repented of the little regard 
he had paid to the advice of his friends* and could not for- 
give himfelf his having too eafily given credit to the reports 
; that were brought from Spain. He ever appeared gloomy* 
thoughtful, and uneafy, and even vented his ill humour in 

fevere 



" Gaefar bell, civil. L i. c. 14. — 46. Appian. bell, civil. 1. ii 
*c. 14* & feq. Dio Caff. 1. 41. 



(K) In one of thefe letters he expreffes himfelf thus : " It will 
not be believed, that the juftice of my enemy's caufe has in- 
duced you to declare againftme* Every one will think that you 
have been difpleafed at fome action of mine, which would moft 
fenfibly grieve me. A man of honour who loves the peace and 
welfare of his country, ought to avoid taking any fide in a civil 
war. You cannot do better, nor more for your reputation, than 
to avoid engaging yourfelf, upon any account whatfoever* ia- 
« thefe broils. 1 * 

mi 
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feverejefts on Pompey (L). The ofFenfive things he threw 
out on all occafions, and his unfeafonable jefts, led fome 
to fufpect, that he kept a correfpondence with Caefar. How- 
ever that be, Pompey would neither truft him with any com- 
mand, nor impart to him his defigns; nay, he went fo far 
as to bid him be gone to Caefar's camp, where he would have 
left reafon to jeft, and more to be afraid. Neither did his 
old friend Cato give him a very favourable reception. He 
was difpleafed at his having fo unfeafonably declared for a 
party, which he might have ferved more effectually, by 
keeping an exact neutrality. Cicero was fo ftrongly affected 
with thefe reproches, that he left the camp, and did not 

appear even at the battle of Pharfalia. 

But the joy of Pompey's party was not long-lived. For 
Caefar, after having attemp £§(1 feveral times in vain to rebuild 
his bridges, caufed boats to De made with all pofiible expedi- 
tion ; and while the enemy were diverted by endeavouring to 
intercept the fuccours that were fent him from Gaul, he laid 
hold of that opportunity to convey his boats in the night 



twenty-two miles from his camp# where, with won 




d erful quicknefs, a g 




the Sicoris, and 



encamping on the oppofite bank' uiw&iown to the enemy, built 
a bridge in two days, opened a communication with the neigh- 
bouring country, received the fupplies from Gaul, and re- 
lieved the wants of his foldiers. Caefar, being thus delivered 
from all danger, purfued the armies of Afranius and Petreius 
with fuch fuperior addrefs and conduct, that he forced them 
to fubmit without coming to a battle, and by that means be- 
came mafler of all Hither Spain. The two generals difband- Redu<*s 
ed their troops, fent them out of the province* and returned s P a % ; 
themfelves to Italy, after having folemnly promifed never to 
affemble forces again or make war upon Caefar x . Upon the 
news of the reduction of Hither Spain, the Spaniards in Fur 




ther Spain, and one Roman legion deferted from Varro, Pom- s \&Z : $ 
pey's governor in that province, which obliged him to furren- " 'jf 



der 
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x Idem ibid. c. 46 82* 



(L) Pompey having told him one day, that he had joined the 
army at Dyrrachium a little too late ; " How too late ? replied 
" Cicero ; I do not find your affairs in fuch forwardnefs." Ano- 
ther time, when he was told, that feven eagles had been taken in 
Pompey's camp, and that the augurs looked upon this as an happy 
omen ; " It would be very lucky indeed, laid he, if we were 

" at war with the magpies " 
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v x > der his other legion and all his money. Caefar, having thus 
; / reduced all Spain in a few months, appointed Camus Lon- 

ginus to govern the two provinces with four legions, and 
then returned to Marfeilles, which city was then juft upon 
the point of furrendering, after a molt vigorous refiftance. 
Marfeilles Though the inhabitants had by their late treachery deferved a 
ibrirenders. ievere punifhment, yet he granted them their lives and li- 
; berty, but ftripped their arfenals of their arms, and obliged 

them to deliver up all their mips. From. Marfeilles Caefar 
marched into Cifalpine Gaul, and from thence haftened to 
Rome where he laid the foundations of his future grandeur. 
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He found the . city in a very different ftate from that in which 
he had left it. Moft of the fenators and. magiftrates were fied| 

to Pompey at Dyrrachium. However, there were ftill prsetors 1 
: there, and among them M. iEpgtilius Lepidus, who was af- 
terwards one of the triumvirs With Odtavius and Marc An- 
tony. The praetor, to ingratiate himfelf with Caefar, nomi- 

Caefa* »©«fii- nated him dictator, of his own authority and againft the in- 
natedditfa- ( ^ n2 £ on fo f fa f enate . Caefar accepted the new dignity, 

but neither abufed#is power as Sylla had done, nor retained 

it fo long. During the "eleven days he held the di&atorfhip, 
he governed with great moderation, and gained the affedri- 
ons both of the people and patricians. He recalled, all the exiles, 
except Milo, who had murdered Clodius. He granted the rights^ 
and privileges of Roman citizens to all the Gauls beyondf 
the. Po, and, as pontifex maximus, filled up the vacancies 
of the facerdotal colleges with his own friends. Though 
it was expected, that he would have abfolutely cancelled 
all debts contracted fince the beginning of the troubles, he 
only reduced the interefc to one fourth. But the chief ufe 
he made of his di&atorfhip was to prefide at the election of 
confuls for the next year, when he got himfelf and Servili 
us Ifauricus, one of his moft zealous partifans, promoted t< 
that dignity. And now, being refolved to follow Pompey 
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co^l anc * carr y ^ e war ^ nto me ea ^> ^ et out f° r Brundufium 

whither he had ordered twelve legions to repair with all pof- 

fible expedition. But on his arrival he found only five there. 

The reft, being afraid of the dangers of the fea and unwilling 

to engage in a new war, had marched leifurely, compl 

ing of their general for allowing no refpit, but hurrying 

them continually from one country to another. * c When at) 

laft, faid they, and where will this Caefar fufFer us to| 

enjoy feme quiet ? He carries us from place to place, and 

' c ufes us as if we were not to be tired out, or had no fenfe 

w of labour. Even our fwords 3 , our bucklers, and breaft- 

" platesj 
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" plates, are worn out. Does not Caefar gather from oiir 
" wounds that we are mortal men, and fubjecl: to the' fame 
<c calamities and difeafes as other mortals are ?" Such was 
their dicourfe as they marched from their quarters to Brundu- 
fium j and as their march was flow, they did not arrive at 




the time appointed. However, ' Caefar did not wait for thern 
but fet fail with only five legions and fix hundred horfe, 
in the beginning of January. When the legions found he 
had embarqued without them, they changed their fentiments, 
and, looking upon themfelves as traitors to their general, 
blamed their officers for marching fo flowly. While they 
were waiting at Brundufium for {hips to transport them over 
into Epirus, Caefar arrived fafe with his five legions in C£e ^ r Qe8 
Chaonia, the northern part of Epirus near the Ceraunian into th? &ft« 



mountains. There he landljf his troops, and fent the mips 
back to Brundufium to bring over the legions that Were 
left behind. The war he was now entering upon Was the 
moft difficult he had yet undertaken. Pompey had for a 
whole year been aflembling troops from all^the eaitern coun- 
tries. When he left Italy he had only five l<egions; but, fince 
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his arrival at Dyrrachium, he had l>een reinforced with one , 
from Sicily, another from Crete, anil two from Syria. Three 
thoufand archers, fix cohorts of flihgers, and feven thoufand 
horfe had been fent him by princes in alliance with Rome. 
All the free cities of Afia had reinforced his army with their Pom P^SSf ; 
beft troops ; nay, if we give credit to an hiftorical poet, the^nume* 
fuccours were brought him from the Indus and the Ganges r 0 us forces* 
to the eaft, and from Arabia and ./Ethiopia to the fouth ; 
at leaft it is certain, that Greece, Afia Minor, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and all the nations from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates took up arms in his favour. He had al- 
moft all the Roman knights, that is, the flower of the young 
nobility, in his fquadrons,* and his legions coiififted moftly of 
veterans inured to dangers and the toils of war. Pompey , 
himfelf was a general of great experience and addrefs, and 
had under him fome of the beft commanders of the republic, 
who had formerly conduced armies themfelves. As for hisi 
pavy, he had above five hundred fhips of war, befides a far 
greater number of fmall vefiels, which were continually cruif- 
;ing on the coaits, and intercepting fuch {hips as carried arms 
br provifions to the enemy. He had likewife with him above 
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|two hundred fenators, who formed a more numerous fenate 
[than that at Rome. Cornelius Lentulus and Claudius Marcel* 

- • - * • 

year's confuls, prefided in it, but under the 

of Pompey their prote&or, who ordered them to 
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aflemble- at Theflalonica, where he built a ftately hall for 

that purpofe. There in one of their affemblies, at the mo-j 
tion of Cato, it was decreed, that no Roman citizen mould I 
be put to death but in battle, and that no city fubjeel: toj 
the republic fhould be facked. At the fame time the con-j 
fcript fathers ailembled at Theflalonica decreed, that they! 
alone reprefented the Roman fenate^and that thofe, who refided; 
at Rome, where encouragers of tyranny and friends, to the; 
tyrant. And indeed, as the flower of the nobility was with* 
Pompey, and* the moft virtuous men in the republic hadj 
taken refuge in his camp, he was generally looked upon asj 

- the only hope and fupport of the public liberty. Hence manyj 

- perfons of eminent probity, who had hitherto ftood neuter,: 
flocked to him from all parts. Among thefe were young 
Brutus, who afterwards confgired againft Caefar, Tidiusj 
Sextius, and Labienus. Brutus, whofe father had been puti 
to death in Galatia by Pompey's orders, had never fpoke 
to him, or fo much as faluted him fince that time. Bnt^ 
as he now looked upon him as . the defender of the public 8 
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liberty, he joinedfhim, facrificing therein his private refent- 
ment to the interefl of the public. Pompey received hii] 
with great joy, and was willing to confer upon him fomif 
command ; but he declined the offer, defi ring Pompey toj 
beftow fuch marks of diftin&ion on others, who better de-! 
ferved them, both in confideration of their age and employ 
ments. Tidius Sextius, though extremely old and lame, yd 
left Rome, and Went as far as Macedonia to join Pompej 
there. Labienus likewife^ forfook his old benefactor, undei 
Whom he had ferved during the whole courfe of the Gaulifl 
war, and went over to his rival, though Caefar had appoint 
ed him commander in chief of all .the forces on the othe 
fide of the Alps ( M ). In fhort, Pompey's party gre? 
into fuch reputation, that his caufe was generaly calle 

"tli 
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(M) It feemed very ftrange, fays Dion, that Labienus fhou 

abandon Csefar, who had loaded him with honours, and difti 
guifhed him above all others. But he gives this reafon for 
Labienus, lays he, elated with his immenfe wealth, and proi 
of his preferments, forgot himfelf to fuch a degree, as to ; 
fume a character very unbecoming a perfon in his circumftanc 

He was even for putting himfelf upon an equal foot with Cxi 
who thereupon grew cool towards him, and treated him w 

" fome referve, which Labienus refented, and went over to Fo 
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u the good caufe," while Caefar's adherents were 
jpon as enemies to their country and abetters of tyranny y, ■ \ 

But to return to Caefar, as foon as he landed, he march- cjefar takes 
ed to Oricum the neareft city to him in Epirus, and made Oricum and 
himfelf matter of it without oppofition, L.Xorquatus, who A P olloni ** 
was governor of the place for Pompey, having abandoned 
it at his approach. From thence he advanced to Apollonian 
ivhich ftood on the confines of Macedon. This important 
place like wife furrendered, as foon as Caefar appeared before it,' 
Staberius, Pompey's governor, not being in a condition to 
(land a liege. By thefe two conquefts, Caefar opened him- 
felf a way to Dyrrachium, a city on the confines of Macedon, 
where Pompey had fixed his magazines of arms and provifi 
Dnsi In the mean time, news was brought to Caefar, that 
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his fleet, which he had fen&<back to Brundunum, to tranf- 
port the reft of his toops, had been attacked by afquadrort 
of Pompey's fleet under the command of Bibulus, who had 
taken thirty of them, and inhumanly burnt them with the' '^M>* 
feamen on board. This gave^ Caefar great uneafinefs, the 
more becaufe he was at the fame time fnformed, that Bi- 

bulus, with a hundred and te^ fhips of war, had taken pof- 
feflion of all the ports and harbdurs between Salonium arid 
Oricum ; fo that the legion at Brundufium could not venture* 
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to crofs the fea* without mariifeft danger of falling into the 

enemy's hands. Hereupon Caefar j being greatly embarrafled^Makes^r^ 
made new propofals of an accomodation^ fending Vibullius propofali^# 
Rufus, an intimate friend of Pompey's whom he had twice ^odatSS? 
taken prifoner, viz. at Cqrfiniurti and in Spain, to propofe 
to him the following terms ; viz. that they mould both dif 
band their armies in three days, renew their former friend 
Ihip.with folemn oaths, and return together to Italy. With 



thefe propofals Rufus, who was in pain for Dyrrachium^ 
haftened to Pompey's camp travelling night arid day,' with- 
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out allowing himfelf any reft till he reached it. Upon his 
arrival he found, that Pompey had not yet received advice 
of Caefar's arrival ; but he no fooner informed him of the 



taking of, Oricum and Apollonia, than he immediately de 



camped, and by long marches reached Dyrrachium before 
Caefar, and encamped under the walls of the city. In the 
mean time, Caefar was likewife advancing towards Dyrrachi- 
um, in hopes of furprifing that important place ; but, upon 
the unexpected ' news of Pompey's arrival, he halted oh the 

©ther fide of the river Apfus, and intrenched himfelf there 
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having but a fmall number of troops with him, . if compared 
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with Pompey's formidable army. However, as Pompey durfl 
not crofs the river in Caefar's fight, the . two armies con- 
tinued fome time quiet in their refpective pofts. As to the 
* propofalsof an amicable accommodation, Pompey, fufpecl> 

ihg Caefar's fmcerity, anfwered, that he would not hearker 
to any terms, left it fhould be faid, that he owed his lift 
and return to Italy to Caefar's favour. Never thelefs, Caefar. 
either to gain time, his troops not being yet arrived, or tc 
caft all the blame of a civil war on his rival, fent Vatiniuj 
to treat with Pompey in his name. Labienus was deputec 
to receive his propofals. But while they were conferrin 
together, a party of Pompey's men coming up to them, dif« 
charged a mower of darts at Vatinius and thofe who attend- 
ed him. Some of the centurions of his guard were wound- 
ed, and Vatinius himfelf narrowly efcaped with his life z . 

As Caefar had not a fufficient force with him to engage the 
enemy, he wrote letter after letter to Marc Antony, whe 
commanded the legions he had left in Italy, preffing him tc 
haften their embarquation. But Antony, either becaufe h( 
wanted tranfports, . or was afraid of the enemy's numerous 




iquadrons, which almoft covered the fea* ftill continued at 
Br undufium , which filled Caefar with many uneafy refle&iom 
Sometimes he accufed Antony of cowardice, and fometimes 
. ... . fufpe&ed him of treachery, as if he defigned to revolt from 
him and make a third party in the republic. At length hh 
impatience and uneafinefs put him upon a bold attempt, which 
nothing could excufe, but the extraordinary confidence h< 
always had in his good fortune (N). He difguifed himfelf ir 
y, trj es the habit of a Have, and with all imaginable fecrecy went or 
&fs the board a fimerman's bajk, which lay in the river Anius, or. 
bark. ^ Strabo calls it, Aous, with a defign to go over to Brun- 

dufium, though the enemy's fleet was cruifing on the. coaffc 

both of Greece and Italy. The vefTel weighed anchor in the 

beginning 



* Defer, bell, civil. 1. iii. c. i g 
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(N) Moft hiftorians blame this as a ram a&ion ; and he Jumfel 
in his commentaries makes no mention of this, or of another a 
dangerous an attempt, which is related by Suetonius. While h< 
was making war in Gaul, upon advice that the Gauls had fur- 
rounded his army in his abfehce, he drefled himfelf like a native 

pf the country, and in that difguife jailed through the enemy'; 

(Sentinels mi troops to Jiis own camj>, 
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beginning of the night, and fell down the river without any 
difficulty. But it happened unluckily, that a ftrongwind 
from the fea fprung up all on a fudden, fo that the rowers, 
after having ftruggled a long time in vain with the' waves and 
winds, which continually drove them back into the river,, 
began to defpair of getting out to fea. Then Caefar, who had 
hitherto never opened his mouth, ilarting up, discovered 
himfelf to the mafter of the veffel, who was greatly furprifed 
to fee him, and taking him by the hand, " Go on boldly, 
c 6 my friend, faid he, and fear nothing ; thou carrier! Caefar 
" and his fortune along with thee." The mariners, encou- 
raged by Caefar's prefence, ufed extraordinary efforts, and 
ot out to fea ; but the ftorm was fo violent, that Caefar 




himfelf, defpairing of being able to get to Italy, " fufrered the 



pilot to return to the coaft, where his foldiers met him, and 



xpreffed, with a great deal of tendernefs and refpecl:, their 
concern to fee him fo uneafy for want of more troops, as if he 
could not gain a victory with them alone 

CiESAR was no fooner landed, than he difpatched Pofthu- 
mius, one of his lieutenants, with moft preffing orders to 



Marc Antony, Gahinius, and/ Galenus, to bring the troops 



him at all adventures. Gabinius, unwilling to , expofe all 
the hopes of his general to the hazards of the fea, thought it 
fafer to march a great way about by Illyricum, and : therefore 
engaged all the legionaries he could to follow him by land. 
But the Illyrians, who had, unknown to him, declared for , 
Pompey, fell unexpectedly upon him, and killed him and his j^!* 
men, not one efcaping. Marc Antony and Calenus, who c ut 
went by fea, were in the greateft danger from one of Pom- Jltyr 
pey's admirals ; but had the good luck to bring their troops-: 
fafe to more at Nymphaeum, in the neighbourhood of ApojU- 

Ionia. As foon as it was known that Antony was landed, ; 
Pompey marched to prevent his joining Caefar. On the other 
hand, Caefar inftantly decamped, and haftening to the relief- 
of his lieutenant, joined him before Pompey came up. Then 
Pompey, not caring to engage them when united, retired to 
an advantageous port in the neighbourhood of Dyrrachium, 
known by the name of Afparagium, and there encamped. 



Caefar, having thus at length got ail his troops together, re 
folved to nniiH the war by one general action, and determine 
the fate of the world, either by his own death or by that of 
his rival. To this end he offered Pompey battle, and kept 

his army a great while drawn' up in fight of the enemy. But 
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Pompey declining an engagement, he decamped and turned 
towards Dyrrachium, as if he deiigned to furprife it, hoping 
by this means to draw Pompey into the plain. But Pompey, * 
looking upon the taking of Dyrrachium as a chimerical pro- 
ject, followed Csefar at fome diftance, and letting him draw 
near to the city, encamped himfelf on a hill called Petra, 
which commanded the fea, whence he could be fupplied 
with provifions from Greece and Afia, while Caefar was 
forced to bring corn by land from Epirus, at a vaft expence 
and through many dangers. This inconvenience put Csefar 
upon a new aefign, which was to (unround an army far 
more numerous than his own, and by (hutting them up 
within a narrow tracl: of ground, diftrefs them as much for 
want of forage, as his troops were diftreffed for want of 
corn. Purfuant to this deiign, he drew a line of circumvak 
JJ 11 ^* lation from the fea quite round Pompey's camp, and kept 
%xp$i him fo clofely blocked up, that though his men were plen- 
tifully fupplied with provuions by fea, yet the horfes of his 
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army began foon to die in great numbers for want of forag 
tsefar's men, though in the utmoft diftrefs for want of corn 
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yet bore all with incredible chearMnefs,. protefting, that they 

trees, than fuffer Pompey 

to efcape, now they had him in their power (O). At length 
Pompey, alarmed at the diftempers which began to reign in 
his army, made feveral attempts to break through the barriers 
that inclofed him, but was always repulfed with lofs. One 
day Pompey himfelf attacked One of die enemy's caftles ; on 
•The gallant which occaiion M. Camus Scseva, a foldier of fortune, at 

time centurion, diftinguiftied himfelf in the defence of 
the • caftle in a very eminent manner. He withftood the ef^ 
forts of the enemy almoft alone, made a great llaughter of 
them, and though he was wounded on the head, had loft an 
eye, and was run quite through the body, yet he maintained 
the fight, till Sylla , one of Caelar's lieutenants, brought two 
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legions from the camp to his relief, and then Pompey was 
forced to retire. This caftle was defended by one cohort 

only 



1 



(O) Csefar tells us, that in this extremity fuch of the army as 
had been in Sardinia, found out the way of making bread of 
certain root called Cljera, which they fteeped in milk ; and that 
when the enemy infulted them on account of the ftarving condition 
which they were in, they threw feveral of thefe lpaves among them, 
tp put them out of all hopes of fubduing them by famine, f< Sc 
*t long as the earth produces fuch roots ? feid they, we wiU not l$l 
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Duly of the fixth legion, which held out againft the utinoft 

efforts of Pompey at the head of four complete legions. 
Every foldier of the cohort was wounded, Pompey's men 
having difcharged at them, during the attack, above thirty 
thoufand arrows, of which the brave Camus received two 
hundred and thirty on his fhield. Caefar therefore made him 
a prefent of two hundred thoufand feflerces, raifed him to the 
poft of primipilus, or firft* centurion of the legion, and allot- 
ted the whole cohort double pay and double allowance of pro- 

vifions ever after V 

And now Pompey, being reduced to the utmoft extremity 
for want of forage, and in great danger of lolmg all his forces, 
which for fome time had had no other provender but leaves 
of trees, refolved at all events to force the enemy's lines and 
efcape. With the afliftance therefore, and by the advice of 
two deferters (P), he embarqued his archers, {lingers, and 
light-armed infantry, and, marching himfelf by land ajt the 
head of fixty cohorts, went to attack, that part of Caefar's Pompeylir 
lines which was next to the fea, and not yet quite nniftied. J or , ces c ^ 
He fet out from his camp, in the dead of the night, and ar ars ne * 

riving at 
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he be-' - 



gan the attack by fea and land -at vthe fame time. The ninth 

legion, which defended that part of the lines, made for fome 
time a vigorous refinance ; but being attacked in the rear by 

Pompey's men, who came by fea aricj-landed betwe en Caefar's 
two lines, they fled with fuch precipitation, that the fuc- 
cours Marcellinus fent them from a neighbouring poft could 
not ftop them. The enfign, who carried the Roman eagle 
at the head of the routed legion ? was mortally wounded ; 

but 




b Caefar. Ibid 1. in. c. 53. Lucan. 1. vi. 53. Suet, in Julio. 




(P) Thefe were two brothers Rofcillus and iEgus, Allobroges, 
and men of great diftin&ion in their own country, They com- 
manded the auxiliaries, whom they had brought to the affiftance 
of Caefar, but defrauded them of their pay, and ufed them with 
great rigour, which obliged them to carry their complaints to 
Caefar, who thereupon privately reprimanded them. The two 
chiefs, offended at this difgrace, took what money and horfes t hey 
could with them, and deferted to Pompey. As they had narrow- 
ly obferved all Caefar's circumvallation, and knew the weak parts 
of it, they directed Pompey in this enterprize, and proved .very 

ferviceable to him (29) 
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(29) Pio Caff. 1. xli. Caefar. ibid. 1. iii. c. 60. 



but neverthelefs, before he died, had prefence of mind enough 
to confign the eagle to the cavalry: of his party, deliring them 
to deliver it to Caefar. Pompey's men purfued the fugitives, 
and made fuch a flaughter of them, that all the centurions I 
of the firft cohort were cut ofr except one. And now Pom- 



pey's army broke in upon the ports Caefar had fortified, likei 



a torrent, and were advancing to attack Marcellinus, who 
guarded a neighbouring fort ; but Marc Antony coming very 
feafonably to his relief with twelve cohorts, they thought it 
advifeable to retire. Soon after Caeiar himfelf arrived with a 
fbrong reinforcement, and polled himfelf on the more in or- 
der to prevent fuch-like attempts for the future. From this 
poft he obferved an old camp, which he had made within the 
place where Pompey was enclofed, but afterwards abandoned. 
Upon his quitting it Pompey had taken pofTeflion of it, and 
left a legion to guard it. This poft Csefar refolved to reduce, 

hoping to repair the lofs he had fuftained on this unfortunate 
day, by taking the legion which Pompey had pofted there. 
Accordingly, he advanced fecretly at die head of thirty-three 
cohorts in two Yims^ and arriving at the old camp, before 
Pompey could have notice of his march, attacked it with 
great vigour, forced the firft infcrenchment, notwithftandjng 
the brave refiftance of Titus Pulcio, and penetrated to the 
fecohd, whither the legion Jiad retired. But here his fortune 
changed on a fudden. His right wing, in looking for an en- 
trance into the camp, marched along the outfide of a trench, 
which Caefar had formerly carried on from the left angle of 
his camp about four hundred paces to a neighbouring river. 
This trench they miftook for the rampart of the camp, and 
being led away, by that miftake from their left wing, they 
Were foon after prevented from rejoining it by the arrival of 
Pompey, who came up at the head of a legion and a large 
body of horfe. Then the legion, which Caefar had attacked, 
king courage, made a brisk fally , drove his men back to 
the firft intrenchment, which they had feized, and there put 
them in great diforder, while they were attempting to pafs 
the ditch. Pompey, in the mean time falling upon them 
with his cavalry in flank, completed their defeat ; and then 
flying to the enemy's right wing, which had pafled the trench 
mentioned above, and was {hut -up between that and the 
ramparts of the old camp, made a moft dreadful llaughter of 
them. The trench was filled with dead bodies, many falling 
into it in that diforder, and others paffing over them and 
preffing them to death. In this diftrefs Caefar did all he 

could to ftop tfte. flight of his legionaries, but to no purpofe ; 

the 
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the ftandard-bearera themfelves threw down the Roman 
eagles, when Caefar endeavoured to ftop them, and left them 
in the hands of the enemy, who on this occafion took thirty- 
two ftandards ; a difgrace which Caefar had never fuffered be- 
fore. He was himfelf in no fmall danger of falling by the 
hand of one of his own men, whom he took hold of when 
flying, bidding him ftand and face about : but the man, ap- 
prehenfive of the danger he was in, drew his fword and would 
have killed him, had riot one of his guards prevented the blow 
by cutting off his arm. Caefar loll: on this occafion nine 
hundred and fixty of his foot, four hundred of his horfe, five 
tribunes, and thirty-two centurions. Had Pompey attacked 
Caefar's camp, during this panic, he might have eafily made 
himfelf mafter of it, and put an end to the war at one blow. 
But, being afraid of fome ambufcade, he purfued the enemy 
to the gates of their camp, and then marched back without; 
making any further attempts ; which made Caefar fay, that 
he had been loft without redrefs, had Pompey known hbW 
to make ufe of his victory. This lofs and difgrace greatly 
mortified Caefar, but did not difcourage him. After he had 
his lenity and eloquent fpeeches, fuited to his 
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circumftances, recovered the fpirits of his troops, 
camped and retired in good order to Apollonia, where he paid 
his troops, and left his fick and wounded. From thence he 
marched into Macedon, where Scipio Metellus, Pompey ? s to M^eio 
father-in-law, was encamped. He hoped either to draw his 
rival into fome plain, or to overpower Scipio, if not afiifted. 
He met with great difficulties on his march, the countries 
through which he patted refufing to fupply his army with pro 
vifions ; to fuch a degree was his reputation funk fince his-> 
laft defeat. On his entering Theflaly he was met by Dp 



mitius, one of his lieutenants, whom he had fent with three 



legions to reduce Epirus. Having now got all his forces to 
gether, he marched directly to Gomphi, the firffc town of 
Theflaly, which had been formerly in his intereft, but now 
declared againft him. Whereupon he attacked it with fo 
much vigour, that, though the garrifon was very numerous 
and the walls of an uncommon height, he made himfelf 
matter of it in a few hours. From thence he marched to 
Metropolis, another confiderable town of Theflaly, which 
immediately furrendered ; as did all the other cities of the 

country, except Larifla, x>f which Scipio had made himfelf 




mafter. 
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On the other hand, Pompey, being continually impor- 



s 



* tuned by the fenators and officers of his army, left his carrip t 
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at Dyrrachium, and followed Caefar, firmly refolved not to 
ivehim battle, but rather to diftrefs him by keeping clofe at his 
heels, ftreightening his quarters, and cutting off his convoys. 
As he had frequently opportunities of coming to an engaged 
iment, but always declined it, his friends and fubalterns be- 
gan to put ill conftrucHons oh his diiatorinefs, to his face. 
Some reproached him with fpinning out the war, in order to 

continue his authority over the Ro man fenate and the foreign 
kings under his command. Domitius Ahenobarbus was con- 
tinually calling him, in derifion, Agamemnon, and king of 
kings, infmuating thereby, that he had no mind to lay down 
his foyereign authority, but was pleafed to fee fo many kings 
and great commanders pay their attendance at his tent. Favo- 
nius, who affe&ed Cato's free way of fpeaking, complained 
In a fcoffing manner, that by reaibn of Pompey's ambitioiij 
they fhould eat no figs that year at Tufculum. Thefe re- 
flections, together with the complaints of his foldiers, made 
him at length refolve to venture a general action. With this de- 

fign he marched into a large plain: near the cities of Pharfaliaj 
and Thebes, which fetter was alfo called Philippi, from Philip,' 

king of Macedon and the father of Perfes, who, having reduced! 

the Thebans, placed a colony of Macedonians in their city. 
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This plain was watered by the Enipeus, and furrounded on all| 
fides by high mountains ; and Pompey, who was ftill averfej 



from venturing an engagement, pitched his camp on the de 



clivity of a fteep mountain, in a place altogether inacceflible. 
There he was joined by Scipio, his father-in-law, at the head 

of the legions which he had brought with him from Syria 
and Cilicia. But, notwithftanding this reinforcement, he 
was ftill irrefolute, and unwilling to put all to the iflue of a 
fingle action, being ftill convinced of the wifdom of his 
maxim, that it was better to deftroy the enemy by fatigues 
and .want, than to engage an army of brave veterans, who 
were, in a manner, reduced to defpair. As he put off from 
day to day, under various pretences, defcending into the 
plain, where Caefar was encamped, his officers forced him to 
call a council of war,- when all to a man were for venturing 
a general action the very next day. Thus was Pompey 
obliged to facrifice his own judgment to the blind ardor of 
the multitude; and the neceflary meafures " were taken for a 
general engagement. Plutarch and Caefar tell us, that Pom- 
pey's officers were fo confident of victory, that Domitius 

Spinther and Scipip quarrelled as if they had already conquered, 

which 
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hich of them mould fucceed Caefar in the office of ppnti- 
x maxims. Others fent to Rome to hire fueh houfes as 
ere fuitable to the ranks of confuls and praetors, as being 
ire of entering upon thofe offices as foon as the battle was 
/er. Some put in for the forfeited eftates of thofe who fol- 
wed Caefar. Spinther referved for his fhare Caefar's gardens 
ad houfe at Baiae, and the houfe of Hortenfius. The con- 
ils were fettled for feyeral years ; but a warm difpute arofe 
bout the choice of praetors. The relations of Hirtius 
mom Pompey had fent againft the Parthians, infifted, that re- 
( ard fhould be had for him, though abfent. In fhort, their 
houghts ran not fo much on conquering, as in what maimer 
hey mould (hare and enjoy the fruits of their conqueft, as if 
hey were to engage, fays Plutarch, Tigranes the Armenian, 
)r fome petty king of Nabathaea, and not that Caefar who 
lad ftormed a thoufand towns, fubdued above three hundred 
different nations, gained innumerable victories, taken a mil- 
lion of men prifoners, and flain as many upon the fpot in 
pitched battles. This prefumption was founded on the num- 
ber of their forces ; for Pompey 's army conufted of forty- 
live thoufand foot^ feven thoufand horfe well mounted and 



armed, and a great number; r.of dart-men and (lingers; 
whereas Caefar had at moft twenty-two thoufand foot and a 

' • * t 

thoufand horfe 

_ 1 1 * 

When the day came, on which the, fate of the world was 
to be decided, Pompey, having aflembled his troops, made 
them the following fpeech, which is recorded by feveral wri- 
ters. <c As I have been induced by your ardor to venture a 
" battle, contrary to my own judgment, let me fee you be 



have in it with bravery. As you furpafs the enemy in 
numbers, ftrive to do fo in courage and refolution. Look^ 
back with pleafure on the glorious battle of Dyrrachium ; 
maintain the glory you there acquired, and fuffer not the 
i€ beft caufe to link under' the defperate attempts of one, 
<c whofe main aim is to deprive you of your liberty, and 
change the republic into a monarchy. Remember, that 
Pompey leads you, that the authority of the fenate fupports 
you, and the gods protect you." Having thus fpoke, he 
caufed the gates of the camp to be opened, and marched 
out at the head of his army. Caefar was fo far from ex 



pecting to engage that day, that he had already given the 



hgnal for decamping, with a defign to march towards Scotufa, 

his army being reduced to great ftreights for want of forage and 

provifions. 



Appian. Plut. Csefer. ibid» 
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provifions. But while his* foldiers were bufy in taking down 
their tents and fending away their cattle, fervants, and bag- 
gage before them, word was brought him by his fcouts, that 
they had feen arms carried to and fro in the enemy's camp, 
" and that they had heard a noife and buftle as of men preparing 
for battle. Not long after other fcouts came in with further 
Intelligence, that the enemy were marching out of their in- 
trenchments, and that the firft ranks were already drawn up 
in the plain. Caefar, tranfported with joy at this news, told 
his men, " that the fo much wifhed-for day was come at 
" laft, when they mould fight with men, not with hunger and 
5 C famine." Then he ordered the red ftandard, the ufual 
fignal of battle among the Romans, to be fet up before his 
tent ; which Was no fooner obferved by the foldiers, than 
they left their tents, and with loud fhouts of joy repaired tQ 
their arms. The officers drew up their refpective corps, 
every man falling into his proper rank, without any trouble 
6r noife. When he had drawn up his men, he ordered 
three legions to level the ramparts, and fill up the ditches of 
his camp, telling them with great confidence, that they fhould 
lodge that night in Pompey^s camp. This he faid not from 
a dependence on the vain aiTurartce^ of the augurs and the 
prefages of victory, which were brought him from all parts 
( QJ 5 but on his own addrefs and the experienced valour of 
his veterans. After he had levelled his trenches, he harangued 
his troops according to cuftom, but with fuch an air of con- 
fidence and fatisfa£Hon, as was fiifficient to have irifpired 
cowards with courage. " Fellow foldiers, faid he, the worft 
part of our labour is now paft. To-day we are not to 
' fight with hunger and want ? but with men $ nay, with 

"thofe 
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( QJ He had three days before purified his army by a facrifice, 
according to cuiiom, when die augur, upon the death of the firft 
tfGftmi told him, that within three days he fhould come to a deci- 
sive a£ion. C«efar asked him, whether he faW any thing in the 
entrails, which promifed an happy event ? " That, anfwered the 
<c augur, you can beft tell yourfelf ; for the gods promife a great 
*? alteration from the prefent pofture of affairs ; if therefore yoa 
think yourfelf happy now,, expect worfe fortune ; if unhappy, 
hope for better." The night before the battle, as he went the 
rounds about midnight, he faw a light in the heaven very bright 
0xid naming, which feemed to pafs over his camp and fall into 

and when Caefar's men came to relieve the guard in the 
they perceived a panic among the enemy (30). 

* ^ ■ 

(30)- Plui in Pomp. & Gaeiare. 




" thofe very men who left Italy, becaufethey could not ftahd 
" before us, and who Would deprive us of the honours that 
" are due to us for a long courfe of victories. If therefore 
< c you have any grateful fenfe of my benevolence and bounty* 
* 6 let it now exert itfelf ; and remember your promifes at 
" Dyrrachium. You there vowed, that you would conquer 
" or die ; and it is no difficult matter for veterans to conquer 
<c raw foldiers, efpecially when they fight under a general 



* 4 who, I know, is driven to a battle contrary to his own 
" judgment. This I fay of the Italians only ; as for the A- 
" fiatics, give yourfelves no concern about them 5 their own 
" fears will difperfe them.' Exert therefore all your valour 



" againft the Roman legions and Italian cohorts. I have 



* c levelled your trenches, that you may have no refourfe but 
in victory, and that the enemy may fee, we are determined 



to lodge in their camp by our deftroying our own/' This 
faid, he marched into the plain, and obferving the difpofition 
of the enemy, as he drew near them, regulated his own by 
it. (R) Pompey was on the left wing, with the two legions 

which Caefar had returned to him at the beginning of the 
war. Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was in the centre, 
with the legions he had brought from Syria*, and the reinforce- 
ments fent by feveral kings and fiates of Afias. The Cicilian 
legion and fome cohorts, which had ferved in Spain, were in 
the right under the command of Afranius (S). 
right wing was covered by the Enipeus, he ftrengthened the 
left with his {lingers, archers, and the feven thoufaind Roman 
horfe, on whom chiefly his party founded their hopes of Vic 




tory. The whole army was drawn up in three lines wkfr 

very little fpaces between them. In conformity to this cfi£ 
pofition, Csefar's army was drawn up in the following order 
The tenth legion* which had on all oecafiohs fignalized then** 

felves above all the reft, was placed in the right wing, and 
the ninth in the left ; but as the latter had been confiderably 
weakened in the action at Dyrrachium, the eighth legion was 

pofted fo near it, as to be able to fupport and reinforce it upon 

occafion. 



(R) Caefar and Appian agree, that Pompey pofted himfelf in his 

left wing ; but Plutarch places him in the right. 

(S) Here again Plutarch differs from Caefar, and gives Lucius 
Domitius Ahenobarbus the command of the right wing, without fo 
much as mentioning Afranius . It is fome what furprifing, that the 
account which Caefar himfelf has left us of this memorable battle, 

lhould meet with contradiction. Surely his evidence muft be of 
the greatelt authority. 



occafion. The reft of Caefar's forces filled up the fpace be- 
tween the two wings. Marc Antony commanded the left 
wing, Sylla the right, and Cneius Domitius Calvinus the main 
body. As for Caefar, he pofted himfelf on the right over-a- 
gainft Pompey, that he might have him always in fight. His 
army was likewife drawn up in three lines, but with larger 
fpaces between the corps. Pompey, as we have hinted above, 
placed his whole body of horfe in his left wing, in order to 
diftrefs and cut of the tenth legion, at the head cf which Cae- 
far always fought in perfon. Hereupon Caefar, who had only 
a thoufand horfe to oppofe the enemy's feven thoufand, fup- 
plied that defeat with a body of choice infantry, which he 
picked out of the legionaries of the third line, and formed in- 
to fix cohorts. Thefe he placed behind the tenth legion, 
commanding them to advance to the front as foon as the ene- 
my's cavalry mould charge, and together with the legionaries 
fuftain the firft onfet of the cavalry. He likewife commanded 
them not to difcharge their javelins at a diftance, but firft to 
clofe with the enemy, and then aim only at the faces of the 
horfemen, who were for the moft part young patricians, and 
therefore, as he rightly imagined, would be more folicitous 
about preferving their beauty than gaining a victory. Thus 
was the whole plain covered from Pharfalia to the Enipeus 
with two armies, drafted and armed after the fame manner, 
and bearing the fame enfigns, the Roman eagles. Pompey 
obferving how well the enemy kept their ranks, expe&ing 
quietly the fignal of battle ; and on the contrary how impa- 
tient and unfteady his own men were, running up and down 
in great diforder foi want of experience, began to be afraid, 
left his ranks ftiould be broke upon the firft onfet ; and there- 
fore commanded the foot in the front to keep their ground, 

and quietly wait for the enemy (T). The two armies, though 

within 



(T) Caefar in his third book of the civil war blames this conduct 
We fhall give the reader a tranflation of the whole pafTage from 
his own words ; for every thing fpoken by fuch a man as Csefar 
ought to be kept entire : " There was juft as much fpace between 

the two armies, fays he, as was fufficient for both to meet and 
« c charge. But Pompey had ordered his men to receive the 
*' enemy's onfet without ftirring, and keep their polls, till Caefar's 
*' army by charging firft mould be difordered. This he is faid to 
•* have done by the advice of Triarius, to the end, that the firft 
* e force and impetuofity of thofe troops might abate and be weak- 

ened, and their ranks thinned 5 and that then thofe, who had 

** remained firm an their pofts, might attack them with better 

« fuccefs 
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within reach of each other,- kept for fome time a rhbumful 
filence, which might poflibly proceed from the melancholy 
reflections of both parties. For what could be more affecting* 
than to confider, that £he fon had taken arms againft the fa- 
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ther, brother againft brother, citizen againft citizen, and 
friend againftr friend ? At length the trumpets founded the 
charge, and Casfar's army advanced in good order to begin 
the attack, being encouraged by the example of one Caius 
Craftinus, a centurion, who at the head of an hundred and 
twenty men, threw himfelf upon the enemy's firft line with 
incredible fury. This he did to acquit himfelf of a. promife The tatt | d 
he had folemnly made to Caefar, who, meeting him as he wa&of Pharfalja, 
going out of his tent in the morning, afked him after fome^ ea ^ artcr < 
difcourfe, What his opinion was touching the event of the * 9 °° 
battle ? To which, he> ftretching out his hand, replied aloud, Befor 
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Thine is the vi&ory, Caefar ; thou fhalt conquer glorioufly 
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and I myfelf this day will be the fubjedr. of thy praife, either 70 ^ ; , 
*' dead or alive." In purfuance of this promife he broke out 
of his rank, as foon as the trumpet founded, and at the head 4 
of his company ran in upon the enemy, and made a great 
flaughter of them. But while he was ftill prefling forward, 
forcing his way through the iirfb line, one of Pompey's men 
ran him in at the mouth with fuch violence, that the point of 
the fword came out at the hind part of his neck. . Upon hid 
death Pompey's foldiers took courage, and with great bravery 
Hood the enemy's onfet. While the foot was thus ftarply ; ; ->M 

engaged 



it 



fuccefs, when they were thus broken and difperfed, Befides, 

he was in hopes that their javelins would do lefs execution, if 
they received them in their polls, than if they advanced to meet 
them, and that Gefar's foldiers, running the whole void or 
Ipace, inftead of meeting them in the middle of it, would come 
up out of breath and wearied. But, in my opinion, this was 
founded upon no manner of reafon, became there is a 1 natural 
Tehemence and alacrity implanted in every man, which is kin- 
dled in the mind by an eagernefs and impatience to begin the 
onfet, which fhould not be checked, but rather encouraged, by 
the general. Our anceftors therefore wifely ordained, that 
trumpets mould found on every lide, and all the foldiers raife aV 
Ihout, conceiving that thofe were the moil proper means to 1 

encourage their own troops, and daunt the enemy 
(31)." Thus far Csefar. However, it is certain, that general* 

^^^^^ 

experience have fometimes done as Pompe£ did* 
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engaged in the centre, Pompey's horfe in the left wing march- 
ed up confidently and, having firft widened their ranks with 
a defign to furround Caefar's right wing, charged his cavalry, 
and forced them to give ground (U). Hereupon Caefar or- 
dered his horfe to retreat a little, and give way to the fix 

cohorts, which he had pofted in the rear as a body of referve. 
Thefe, upon a fignal given coming up, charged the enemy's 
horfe with that refolution and good order, which is peculiar to 



men who have fpent all their lives in camps. They remem- 
bered their inftr u£tions, not ftriking at the legs or thighs of the 
enemy, but aiming only at their faces. This unexpected and 
new manner of fighting had the defired effe£r. For the young 
patricians, whom Caefar contemptuoufly calls the pretty young 

dancers, not being able to bear the thoughts of having their 



faces deformed with fears, turned their backs, and, covering 



their faces with their hands, fled in the utmoft confufion, 
leaving the foot at the mercy of the enemy. Caefar's men 
did not purfue the fugitives, but charging the foot of that 
Wing now naked and unguarded, furrounded them, and cut 
moft of them in pieces. Pompey was fo tranfported with 
rage in feeing the flower of hi$>fofces thus put to flight, or 
cut in pieces, that he left his arniy , and retired flowly towards 
his camp, looking more like a man diftra&ed and befide him- 
felf, than one who by his exploits had acquired the furnarhe 
of The Great (W). When he had reached the camp, he 
retired to his tent, without fpeaking a word to any, and con- 
tinued there, like one whom the gods had deprived of 'his 
fenfes, till his whole army was defeated. Caefar no fooner 
faw himfelf matter of the field, than he marched to attack 

. the 

(U) Caefar himfelf owns, that his eavalry gave way and were 
in danger of being cut in pieces, when the fix cohorts advan- 
ced to fupport them. Plutarch therefore muft be miftaken, 
when he fays, that thefe^ cohorts attacked Pompey's cavalry be- 
fore they had time to charge that of Caefar. The memoirs he 
followed in his account of this batde feem not to have been the 

moft: exact. 

(W) Plutarch applies to Pompey, as he is retiring before Caefar^ 
a paflage in the eleventh Iliad, where Homer fpeaks in a lofty 

manner of the flight of Ajax before He&or. 

" But partial Jove efpoufing Hector's part, 
*' Shot heav'n-bred horror through the Grecian's heart ; 
• «* Confus'd, unnerv'd in He&or's prefence grown, 

Amaz'd he ftood, with terrors not his own. 
** O'er his broad back his moony fhield he threw, 



&nd glaring round with tardy Heps withdrew," . Pope. 
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lie enemy's intrenchments, that Pompey might not nave tim6 x 

o recollecl: himfelf* When Pompey was informed that his 
ival was advancing to attack his intrenchments, he then firffc 
semedto have recovered his fenfes, and cried out* " What! 
ito my camp too ? " He faid no more , but immediately laying 
iide the marks of his dignity* and putting on fuch a garment as 
night beft favour his flight, he flole out at the decuman gate, a 
nd took the road to Larifla, which city had hitherto fiiewn Csef*r malaa 
ixeat attachment to him. In the meart time* Caefar began the himielfaiaf. 
tttack on the enemy's camp, which was vigoroufly defended by JSw 
he cohorts Pompey had left to guard it ; but they were at length * 
breed to yield (X)* Csefar was not a little furprifed, when, 
ifter having forced the intrenchments, he found the enemy's 
:ents and pavilions richly adorned with carpets and hangings, 
dieir couches ftrewed with flowers, their tables ready fpread 



and fide-boards fet out with abundance of plate, bowls, and 
glafles, and fome of them even filled with wine. So great 
was the confidence of Pompey's party, that they made pre- 
parations before-hand for pleafures to be enjoyed after the 
victory, which they thoiight certain. In Pompey's tent CaefaT 
found the box in which he kept his letters ; but, with a mode- 
ration and magnanimity worthy of himfelf, he burnt them all 
without reading one, faying, that he had rather be ignorant 
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of crimes, than obliged to punifh them 
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This 



d Plut in Pomp. & Czefar* Appiaii. bell, civil. 1* ii. Dlo< Cafs* 
t xli. Caefar. bell, civil, h iii. c. 6o. — 91* 

(X) Caefar tells us , that the cohorts appointed to defend the 
camp made a vigorous refinance 5 but being at length over- 
powered, fled to a neighbouring mountain, where he refblved to 
inveft them* ' But before he had finiuied his lines, want of water 
obliged them to abandon that poft, and retire towards Larifla* 
Caefar purfued the fugitives at the head of the fourth legion^ 
and after *fix miles "march came up with them. But they, not 
caring to engage a victorious legion led on by Csefar^ fled fof 
refuge to a high hill, the foot of which was watered by a little 
river. Though Caefar' s men were quite fpent, and ready to faint 
with the exceffive heat and fatigue of the whole day, yet by his 
obliging manner he prevailed upon them to cut ofr the conveni- 
ency of the water from the enemy by a trench. This obliged 
the unfortunate fugitives to come to a Capitulation, throw down 
their arms, and implore the clemency of the conqueror. This 
they all did, except fome fenators, who, as it was now night, efcap 



ed in the dark. Caefar received thofe who furrendered with all the 
clemency and kindnefs imaginable, forbidding his foldiers to offe* 

{hem the leaft ififu.lt, or even, to plunder their baggage,. 
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"The next day; when the dead were numbered, it ap- 
peared that Caefar had fcarce loft two hundred men, among 
whom Were about thirty centurions, whom Caefar caufed 
to be buried with great folemnity. He did particular ho- 
nours' to the body of Craflinus, who had begun the battle, 
and ordered his afhes to be depofited in a tomb, which he 
erected to his memory. On rompey's fide the number of 
the dead amounted to fifteen thoufand according to fome, and 
to twenty-five thoufand according to others ( Y). Afinius Pol- 
fio, as quoted by Plutarch, tells us, that Caefar when he 
faw the field of battle covered with many dead bodies, cried 
out with a deep figh ; " This they would have ; they 
<c brought me, by their obftinacy, to the fad necellity of 
" conquering them to fecure myfelf." Among the dead 
Were found the bodies of ten fenators and forty knights. 
One of the fenators was Domitius Ahenobarbus, who fled 
from the camp when Caefar attacked it ; but being ex- 
haufled with fatigue, a body of horfe came up with him, 
and left him dead on the plain of Pharfalia. Caefar took 
twenty-four thoufand prifoners, eight eagles, and a hundred 



and eighty enfigns. All the Roman citizens were imme 



diately by his orders fet at libMy ; and it muft be owned, 
that no conqueror ever took more pleafure than Caefar in 
a£ts of clemency. Some writers afcribe his moderation to 
policy ; but it is manifeft from his whole conduct before, as 
well as after, the battle of Pharfalia, that he was endowed 
with a great fond of good-nature and humanity. He had 

always fhewn a particular affection for young Marcus Brutus, 
whom he believed to be his fon (Z) \ and therefore, as he 
had fided with Pompey and fought under his banners, he 
was under the utmoft concern in' net feeing him appear after 
the battle; nor was his pleafure lefs when he faw him fafe, 
furrendering himfelf to him, and imploring his clemency. 
He received him with inexpreflible joy and marks of the 
moft tender and fincere friendfhip, not fufpe&ing then, that 

he would one day become an accomplice of his death. 

C^SAR 
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(Y) Appian quotes fome writers, who made Caefar's lofs amouni 
to twelve hundred legionaries. Afinius Pollio, who was prefeni 
in this action and fought in Caefar's army, reduces the number oi 
the flain on Pompey's fide to fix thoufand men. But he is 
contradicted by all the antients. 

• (Z) Cssfar was pafiionately in love with Servilia the mothe] 
of Brutus, who gave herfelf up entirely to him ; whence Casfar ; 

as Plutarch obferves* had.reafon to believe that Brutus was his fon 
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Cjesar, though victorious, could not think the work eom^Ca^re^ 
fo long as his rival lived. His fleets were frill mafters fu e V p 0 mpe> 




of the fea. Laelius, who commanded one of them had late 
ly befieged Vatinius, Caefar's lieutenant, in Brundufium, and # 
Caius Caflius had burnt above forty of his galleys in the r * . ' 
ftreights of Meflana. Befides, the remains of his troops might 

gain, and, by the help of new levies and 
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from foreign kings, make as formidable an army as the for- 
mer ; fince Egypt, Africa, Numidia, Pontus, Cilicia, Cappa- 
docia, and Galatia, feemed to have efpoufed his caufe with 
great zeal. Cato, whom Pompey had left at Dyrrachium 
with fifteen cohorts and three hundred galleys, might fol- 
low him, and renew the war in fome other country. So 
that Pompey's party, though weakened, was not entirely 
deftroyed. Casfar therefore, in order to complete the work 
either by the death or captivity of his competitor, refolved to 
fet all other things afxde, and purfue Pompey into what part 
foever of the world he mould retire. Purfuant to this refo- 
lution, after he had ftayed two days at Pharfalia, to return 
thanks to the gods for the victory he had gained, and to 
refrefh his foldiers, he fet out on the third with his cavalry, 
advancing every day as far as he poflibly could, while one 
legion followed him by more eafy marches 

As for Pompey, he took the rout, as we have hint* d Pompey ?« 
above, to Larifla. When he had got a little way from the 
camp, he difmounted, and finding the enemy did not pur- 
fue him, walked on leifurely with his fmal} retinue, wholly 
taken up with fueh thoughts as were natural to a perfon'of 
his condition and circumftances. He had been for the fpace 
of thirty-four years together accuftomed to conqueft and 
vi&ory, and was then at laft in his old age beginning to 
know the calamities of war in (laughter and flight. . He con- 
fidered, with the greateft concern imaginable, that he had 
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ventures; 



loft in one hour all the glory and power, which he had been 
gaining for fo many years in innumerable baftles ; and th 



he, who a little before was guarded by a mighty army and 



attended by kings, was now flying in fo mean a condition 
and with fo fmall a retinue, that his very enemies could not 
know him. Thus he came to J^arina, but would not enter 
the city, notwithftanding the preffing invitations of the inha- 
bitants, left their kindnefs to him fhould provoke Gefar and 
bring them into trouble ; nay, he exhorted them to fubmit 
the conqueror, and have timely recourfe to his clemc ncy. 
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From 



f Csefar beli.civil. J. iii. Appian. I. \l. 



I? rom Larifla he purfued his rout with L. Lentulus, the laft 

year's conful, P. Lentulus, and the fenator Favonius, and 
-jn the evening reached the vale of Tempe in Theflaly, greatly 
fatigued and deftitute of all neceflaries of life. There, as 
Jie was very thirfty, he kneeled down, and drank out of a 
river, which watered that fruitful plain. Then rifing up, he 
crofTed the valley, and, coming to the fea-fide, betook him-, 
felf to a poor fifherman's cottage, where he pafled the re- 
mainder of the night. How dreadful this night muft have 
teen, not fo much on account of the inconveniencies of the. 
place, as of his own tormenting reflections, wp leave the 
reader to judge. The next morning by break of day, he 
went into a fmall boat on the river Peneus, and, taking his 
freemen along with him, difmifled his flaves, advifing then* 
to go boldly to Caefar, and not be afraid. As he was going 
in the boat along the fhore* he happened to fpy a great ihipt 
of burden, riding at anchor and juft ready to fet fail. The 

mailer of the fhip, by name Peticius, a Roman citizen (A), 
knowing Pompey, took him into his fhip, together with the 
two Lentuli, Favonius* and fuch of his attendants as h§ 
thought fit. Soon after they had got aboard, they difcover- 
ed Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, who had ferved under 



Pompey and made 




battle, flying full 



fpeed towards the fhore. At the requeft of Pompey, Peticius 
•frayed and took him in likewife. Cicero tells us, that this 
prince had joined Pompey before the battle^ depending on the 
Sight of birds, which he thought, promifed his arms good 
fuccefs. As the illuftrious Roman had difmifled his attendants, 
Favonius performed the meaneft offices about him, not fcrup^ 
- Jing to wait upon him at table and help to undrefs him. The 

(A) Plutarch tells us, that Peticius had dreamt the night be^ 
fore, that he faw Pompey in a defpicable condition, and that, 
while he, was telling his dream tp the pafTengers, one of the: 
.mariners acquainted him, that he faw a little boat putting off 
from the fhore, and that the perfons in it held out their hands, 
as if they defired to be taken into his vefTel. Hereupon Peti- 
cius ftanding up, obferved a man in the fame drefs, in which 
Pompey had appeared to him in his dream ; and not doubting 
but it was he, he expreffed with tears his concern for him _' 
and prdering the mariners to let down the fhip's boat, he called 
him by Jiis name, as he drew near, and took him in with all hi^ 
attendants, ready to convey him to what: part of the world hp 

pleafei {3?). • 



Ihip purfued: hercourfe, touched at Amphipolis, oh th<e con 



fines of Thrace and Macedon, where Pompey took fame 
money of his friends for his neceffary expences, and in a •-•-■^•••^ 
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few days made one of the ports of the ifland of Lefbos, wiA-PjpJW* 1 ? 
a defigh to take in Cornelia, Pompey's wife, and his fori?^** ^ 
Sextus, whom in the beginning of the war he had fent to 
Mitylene, the capital of the ifland. He no fooner arrived in 
the port, than he fent a meffenger into the city, not caring 
to come himfelf afhore, with news very different from what 
Cornelia expected. For {he, having heard no news from 
her hufband fince his fuccefs near Dyrrhacium j believed that 
the war was near ended, and that there was nothing more 
remaining for Pompey, than to purfue Caefar and difperfe the 
few troops he had ftill with him. The meffenger, finding 
her {till in this perfuafion, informed her of the misfortune of 
her hufband with his tears, before he could deliver her any 
meflage y and the unfortunate Cornelia no fooner heard ' of 
his defeat and forlorn condition, than {he fell down in a fwooh^ 
and continued a long time fenfelefs. When {he came to heiv 
felf, {he ftarted up and haftened to the fea-fide, where the 
fight of Pompey renewed- her grief. She fainted away a fe- 1 , 
jcond time in his arms \ arfcf* as foon as {he recovered her 





fpeech, {he vented her paifipn in the following words ; " It wife Cora** 



<c is the effect of my cruel deftiny, not of yours, that I fee iIa * 

* c you thus deje&ed and reduced to one poor veflel, who, 

* c before your marriage with the unfortunate Cornelia, Were 

fC attended by a fleet of five hundred fail. Why therefore 



{hould you come to fee me, or why rather mould you 
not have left her to a feverer fate, who has been the caufe 
of all your misfortune ? How happy a woman had I been* 
if I had breathed out my laft, before I received the fatal 
news from Parthia of the death of Craffus ? Or how 
prudent, if I had followed his deftiny as I defigned ? But 

I was referved for a greater mifchief, for the ruin of Pom 
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pey the Great." Pompey is faid to have anfwered her 
thus : " Dear Cornelia, you have been hitherto accuftomed 
* c only to the fmiles of fortune, which perhaps has deceived 

fC you in this, that {he has been conftant to me beyond her 
* c cuftom ; but it behoves us, who are mortals, to bear with 
* c thefe affiiclions, and try our fortune once again ; neither 
" ought we to defpond ; for it is as pofiible for us to 
* c retrieve our former happinefs, as it was to fall from 
>" it into ourprefent calamity." All the Mitylenians, whq 

ran to the port to pay their homage to their old protector^ 

Were wifueffes of ihis interview^ and^ being touched with 

~ ^ompaffipni 
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invited Pompey into their city. But he return- 
ing them thanks for their kind invitation, anfwered, that he 
would by no means enter their gates, left he mould, draw 
upon them the refentment of the conqueror, to whom he 
advifed them to fubmit, llnce he was a man of great good- 
ne(s and clemency. Then turning to Cratippus the philofo-* 
pher, who then lived at Mitylene and came among the 
to pay his refpecls to his old friend, he began to repine and 
rgue with him, touching the difpenfations of providence. 

Cratippus modeftly declined the difpute for fear of height* 
ening his forrow, and only encouraged him to bear with 
conftancy his prefent misfortunes. Plutarch obferves here, 
that the philosopher might have eafily anfwered his obje&i« 
ons, by mewing, it was neceflary, op account of the dif 
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orders which reigned in the republic, that the government 
jhould be lodged in the hands of a fingle perfon, and 

afking him, what grounds men had to believe that he, if con^ 
queror, would have ufed his good fortune better than Caefar, 
But the difpenfations of providence, adds Plutarch, are in 

the hands of the Supreme Being, and there we muft leaver 

$hem f , 

' Pompey, having taken his 5 wife and friends aboard, failed 
from Mitylene, fleering his courfe towards Cilicia, The firft 
lace he touched at was Attalia, a city of Pamphylia, where 
e found fixty fenators of his party, feven or eight mips, of 
his fleet, and fome bands of foldiers, Here he was inform- 
ed, that Cato had rallied a confiderable body of troops, and 
was pafled with them over into Africa, From Pamphylia he 

failed with his fmall fleet for the ifland of Cyprus, where he 
received advice, that the jlhodians had refufed to admit into 
fheir ports one of the Lentuli and his attendants, and that 
Anticch, the capital of Syria, had, at the inftigation of the 
JRoman citizens who traded there, declared for Caefar. 
Hereupon being at a lofs whither he fhould fteer his courfe 
next, he fummpned a council of the few faithful friends who 
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followed him, to connder with them what place would 




yield him the fafeft refuge and retreat, in the prefent lituati* 
on of his affairs. Some advifed him to pafs over into Africa, 
ns and there join Juba king of Mauritania ? who had efpoufed 
^^his caufe and exerted himfelf in it with great zeal. Pompey 
himfelf was for retiring into Parthia, as the only country 
that was fit to protect him in his prefent diftrefs, and mp* 
ply him with a fufErient force to make head agauift bus. com T 
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petitor. But this was looked upon by all hi* friends as the 
project of a man overwhelmed with grief and reduced to de- 

they reprefented to him, that the Parthians were the 
jnoft inveterate enemies of the Roman name ; that they had 
hitherto flood neuter, and declared, that they would not ef- 
poufe either party ; that they were overjoyed to fee the repub- 
lic weakening herfelf by her own forces, and 'laftly, that it 
Was dangerous to expofe the young and beautiful Cornelia to 
the brutalities of a dilTolute court. This laft motive, which 
was of more weight with him than all the reft, induced him 
to drop the deugn of feeking protection among the enemies 
of Rome, though he was much perplexed where to find a fafe 
retreat among her friends and allies. Among thofe who at- 
tended the the illuftrious Roman in his flight was Theophanes, 

of Mitylene, who, as he was famous for the 



of his knowledge, had a great influence over Pompey ; and 
this he made ufe of on the prefent occafion, perfuading him 
to retire to Egypt, which, was but a voyage of three days Theo|ha|ci 
failing, where he had reafon to expedl: from young Ptolemy, pelade* 
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his pupil, all poflible afliftance, fince he had lately reftored his ^ Eevp 
father to his kingdom, which favour the young prince had 
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gratefully acknowledged, by fending him a fleet to be em 
ployed againft Caefar* As foon as the advice of Theophanc 
prevailed, Pompey and Cornelia with their attendants weigh 
ed anchor, and, leaving Cyprus, fteered towards Egypt, fome 

jn gallies, others in mips of burden 

In the mean time, Caefar wholly intent on purfuing his Gefar p«t> 
rival, arrived at the Hellefpont, which he ventured to crofs fues hlm « 
with a (mall number of galleys, but was met in his pailag 

Pompey's fleet under the command of Caius Cafliuj 

Caefar did not avoid him, though the fleet he commanded 
confined* according to Appian, of feventy mips ; but boldly 
making towards him, fummoned him to furrender. Caflius 
was fo ftruck with the boldnefs of Caefar, and furprifed at his 
intrepidity and good fortune, that he readily obeyed the fum- 

mons, and joined Caefar with his numerous fleet h . Cicero 
feems to infinuate S that Caflius did not join Caefar, till af- 
ter the war of Alexandria, when the conqueror was failing 
from Egypt to Pontus, to make war upon Pharnaces who had 
declared for Pompey. Caefar on his arrival in Alia, to gra- 
tify 



s Plut. ibid. Veil. Paturcul. 1. ii. c. 53. Appian. ibid, p, 
480. Dio, 1. xlii. & Lucan. 1. viii. h Suet, in Jul. Cae£ 



£. 6'3/' Appian. p. 482, 483, 1 Cic, ad Attic h ii 
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iify Theopompus, who had made a collection of fables, en? 
franchifed the Cnidians his country-men, and remitted one 
third of the taxes of all the Afiatics. He likewife received 
under his protection the Ionians, iEolians, and other nations 
of Afia Minor, who came to fubmit to him and implore his 
protection. As he could have no certain account of the rout 
Pompey had taken, he refolved to make what hafle he could 
to Egypt, fearing his rival fhould get poffeffion of that rich 
and wealthy kingdom, rally his forces there, and, with the 
afliflance of young Ptolemy, a prince highly obliged to him, 
renew the war. With this defign he failed for Rhodes^ 
flayed there till he was joined by two legions from the con- 
tinent, and then fet fail for Egypt, without communicating 
his resolution to any but M. Brutus, in whom he repofed an 
entire confidence k . 

* 

y ar- But Pompey arrived in Egypt before Caefar ; and being 
&e informed, that Ptolemy was at war with his fifler and en- 
£? alt £ r camped in the neighbourhood of Pelufium j he fleered his 
; • ' = courfe that way, and fent a meffenger before to acquaint the 

' king with his arrival, and implore his protection. The king 
himfelf, who was very youngs returned no anfwer to the 




mefTenger ; but Photinus, . Achillas,' and Theodotus, who 
were the young prince's chief couhfellbrs and had the greatefl 
The Egyp- influence over him, confulted among themfelves about the 
StTe^ reception of Pompey. Photinus was ^ the chief minifter of 
ceiving of flate, Achillas the general of the armies, and Theodotus a 
pompey. mercenary teacher of rhetoric, but one who was in great 

efteem with the king, as being his preceptor. While thefe 
three were confulting, Pompey, riding at anchor at a great 
diflance from the fhore, was forced to wait the refult of their 
deliberations ; that Pompey, as Plutarch obferves, who 
thought it beneath him to owe his fafety to Caefar, a Roman 
and *his father-in-law, {looped fo low as to lie at the difcretion 
of three unworthy favourites. Photinus and Achillas were for 
receiving Pompey, thinking it would be a reproach to the 
Egyptian nation to abandon one in his diftrefs, who had been 
guardian, friend, and zealous benefactor to their king ; but 
Theodotus undertook to prove, that it was equally dangerous 



that juncture of affairs to admit and refufe him admittance 
S'lw advice « Jf we receive him, faid he, we fhall make Caefar our 
Theodo- tc enemy, and Pompey our mafler r if we difmifs him, we 



fhall render ourfelves obnoxious to Pompey for that 
hofpitable expulfion, and to Caefar for letting him efcap 



He concluded, 6 * that the fafefl expedient was to fend for 



6 6 



him 



¥ 

* Ptots h Bruto. Appian, p. 483. Cscf. ibid. 
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;< him and put him to death ; for by thatmeaijs they would 
; c ingratiate themfelves with the one, and have no reafori. to 
,c fear the "other adding with a fmile, " a dead man cannot 
p€ bite/' This cruel advice was approved of, and the execu- 
tion of it committed to Achillas, who, taking with him 
Septimius and Salvius, the former once a tribune and the lat- 
ter a centurion in the Roman armies, and three or four offi- 
cers more, went on board a fmall veffel, and made up ,to 
wards Pompey's galley, while the whole Egyptian army 
ftood in battle array on the more. The chief men, who at 
tended Pompey, alarmed at the meannefs of this receptioo-v 
advifed him $o weigh anchor without delay and launch into p om pey 
the main ; but the hero encouraged them, and in the mean reception* 
time the Egyptian boat drawing near, Septimius, Handing up 
firft, faluted Pompey in Latin, giving him the title of impe- 
rator. Achillas complimented him in Greek, and invited ~ 



him on board his velTel, telling him, that the fea was fo 
mallow near the more, that his galley could not avoid flrik 

ing upon fome fhelve. Pompey, obferving feveral of th§ 

king's galleys well manned, and the fhore covered with fol 
diers, began to fufpeft fome treachery; but neverthelefe 
without betraying the leaf£ ;dijfi%u% he took his leave of Cor 



nelia, who already bewailed his 1 death, and commanding two. 
centurions, with Philip one of his freed-men and a Have called 
Scenes, to go on board the Egyptian boat before him, he 
himfelf followed, repeating to his wife and fon as he went 
into the boat, the following iambics of Sophocles ; 

He that once falls into a tyrant's power, 
Becomes a {lave tho' he was free before. 
As thofe who were in the boat kept a profound filence, 
without paying the leaft civility or fpeaking a kind wor4 
to him all the way, in order to begin a converfation with 



Septimius, Pompey, looking earneftly upon him, ad 



drelTed him thus. u Methinks I mould know you 
* c friend ; have we not been formerly fellow-foldiers ? But 
Septimius anfwered with a nod only, without fhewing any 
manner of civility. Since therefore they all continued filent, 
Pompey took a little book in his hand, wherein he had wrote 
a Greek oration, which he intended to fpeak to Ptolemy, and 
began to read it, When the boat drew near the more, Cor- 
nelia, who never loft light of her husband, and was very 
impatient to fee the event, obferved feveral perfons of diftine- 
tion running to the fea-fide to meet him. Upon this the dift 
confolate Cornelia took courage, imagining they were corn-i 

\f% to wait upon Pompey and conduct fym tp the king $ 
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but in that inftant, as Philip his freed-man lent him his hancj 
to help him out of the boat, Septimius coming behind him, 
e ran him through with his fword : at the fame time Achillas 
"and Salvius falling upon him with their drawn fwords, the 
unfortunate Roman, having no means of defending himfelf 
Or making his efGape, took up his gown with both hands, 
and covering his face, neither fpoke or did any thing unworthy 
of himfelf ; but giving a groan, patiently received, without 
Jrirring, all their thrufts. Cornelia, who had kept her eyes 
fixed on her husband the whole . time, feeing the fwords of the 
aflkfiins glitter about him, gave fuch a ftiriek as * was heard 
on the more \ but the mariners on board her galley feeing 

the Egyptian fleet under fail, immediately weighed anchor, 
and being favoured by a brisk gale, faved the virtuous Corner 
lia and her fon Sextus, from captivity and the cruel outrages 
they had reafon to fear from fucji barbarous and inhuman af- 
faffins. Cornelia and her fon were conveyed fafe to Cyprus ; 
but fome of the other veflels were taken by the Egyptians, 
and all thofe who were on board moft cruelly murdered K 
' Th e head of Pompey was cut off, in order to be embalm- 
ed for a prefent to Caefar ; but the body was thrown naked 
upon the fhore, and there expofed to public view. Philip 
the freed-man flayed by it, watching it till the multitude had 
fatisfied their curiofity ; and then warning it with fea- water, 
he wrapt it up in a garment of his own, and finding fome rot- 
' ten planks of a little fifher-boat, he gathered them together 
for a funeral pile. While he was laying them together, an 



old Roman, who had ferved from his youth under Pompey, 
came and helped him to perform the funeral rites (B). Such 

was 



1 Plut. in Pomp. Liv. 1. cxii. Appian- p. 481. Veil. Pa- 
terc. 1. ii. c. 53. Dio, 1. xlii. 



(B) The poet Lucan tells us, that Pompey's body was thrown 
Uito the fea, and that Servius Codrus, who had been formerly 
Pompey's quaeftor and had following him from Cyprus, brought 
it aihore, and buried it. ' His words are : 



E latebris pavidus decurrit ad aequora Codrus, 
Quaeftor ab Idalio Cynereae littore Cypri ; 
Infauftus Magni fuerat comes : ille per umbras 
Auuis ferre gradum, vi&um pietate timorem 
Compulit, ut mediis quaefitum corpus in undis 

5 4 Duceret ad terram, traheretque ad littora Magnum. 
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Chap: i *. The Roman 

was the end of an hero, who in his youth had 
furname of Great, and had triumphed over three parts of the , 
world ; but having unfortunately embarqued in a civil war,' 
more out of a defi re of becoming fole mafter of the republic, 
than a zeal for her prefervation when on the brink of ruin> 
he periflied in it through his own ill conduct (C) . The next 
day Lucius Lentulus, the laft year's conful, who had left the 
ifland of Cyprus, and was failing along the coaft* obferving a 
funeral pile, and Philip, whom he did not know, ftanding by 
it, from fome fecret apprehenfion of Pompey's misfortune^ 
came afhore, and being told by Philip, that his apprehenfions 
were too true, he faid fighing, " Alas ! is this' the fate of 
" Pompey the Great ! " and continuing immoveable, ex- 
preffed his grief with a flood of tears. While he was thus" be- 
wailing the death of Pompey, he himfelf was feized by ~ 
king's guards and, thrown into a dark prifon, where he \was 
foon after put to death. m 

In the mean time Casfar, purfuing Pompey the fame way 
he fled, fteered his courfe towards. Egypt, and arrived at 
Alexandria juft as the news was brought thither of his death. 
Soon after he landed and entered the city, when, the head 

of his rival was preferred • to . h jm, fome fay by Theodotus, 
others by Achillas, wrapt; up in a veil, together with his 



feal, on which was engraved a lion holding a fword in his 
paw; but Csefar with the utmofl horror, turned his eyes 
from fo difmal an object ; and, reflecting on his former friend- 
fliip with the deceafed, the inconftancy of fortune, and the 
calamities which often attend the greateft men, burft into 
tears, and with a thundering voice ordered the meflenger 
immediately to be gone. He kept the feal j but ordered the 

head 



m Plut. in Pomp. Gef. bell, civil. 1. iii. 



v 

Aurelius Vi&or adds, that Codrus, having burnt the body, fcuned 
the allies, and on the tomb wrote the following words : " Here 



" lies Pompey the Great." 

(C) Had he continued in his camp at Dyrrachiumj and near 
the fea, of which he was mafter, he might have forced his rival 
to wander from province to province in fearch of provilions, 
and deftroyed his army either by gradual lofles, or ufelefs con- 
quells ; but he fuffered himfelf to be drawn into Theflkly, and 
engaged his rival, when he might have conquered him without 
dug a blow, Casfar's army being then reduced to the ut- 
mofl: extremity for want of neceflaries. 'Tis true indeed, that 
his army forced him, in a manner, to quit his firft camp 
but this want of authority over his troops is juft matter of 

blame in a general, who bore the furname of the Great. 
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-head to be buried with great folemnity in die fuburbs of Alex- 

to^be buried. an ^" a ' where he ere&eda temple to Nemefis the goddefs of 

' revenge. At the fame time he prevailed upon Ptolemy to fet 
at liberty all the friends of the illuftrious deceafed, who had 
been taken as they were ftraggling in thofe parts, and by his 
orders thrown into prifon. Thefe all joined their benefactor 
who received them with marks of the moft fincere friend 
Ihip, fignifying in all the letters he wrote to his , friends at 



Rome, that the greateft advantage and pleafure he reaped 
from his victory was his faving every day the lives of fome 
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Roman citizens, who had taken arms againft him " 

Caefar being detained at Alexandria by the Etefian winds 
(D), which continue in thofe parts during the dog-days, 
in the beginning of which he entered that port, fpent his time 
in demanding the money which the prefent king's father 
owed him, and in hearing and deciding the controverfy be- 
tween young Ptolemy and his filter Cleopatra. Auletes, 
as we have related in the hiftory of Egypt, had engaged 
Caefar, during his firft cdnfulate, by a promife of ten thou- 
fand talents, to get him confirmed in his kingdom by the 
Roman fenate and people, and accounted among the friends' 
and allies of that powerful ftate. Part only of this fum was 
then paid ; and Caefar, wanting irioney to maintain his army, 
jtorttousen. exacted the reft with rigour 5 which Photinus, who was 
deavouts to Ptolemy's prime minifter, by feveral artifices made appear 
4Hr up the to the people to be greater than it was : for he ftripped the 
an^^ainft temples of all their filver and gold veffels, and ordered the 
Cafar. king's table to be ferved in wooden and earthen difhes., giv- 
ing out, in order to ftir up the mutinous populace of Alex- 
andria 



» Plut. Appian. Caef. ibid. 



fD) By Etefian winds are meant fuch as blow at ftated times of 
fhe year, from what part foever of the compafs they come* 
They are fo called from the Gre~ek word ero? a year, being 
yearly or anniverfary winds, fuch as our fea-men call monfoons 
and trade-winds, which, in fome parts of the world, continue 
conftantly blowing for certain ftated feafons of the year. Thus the 
north winds, which during the dog-days, conftantly blow upon the 
coafts of Egypt, and hinder all mips from failing out of Alex- 
andria for that feafon, are called Etefiae, in Caefar's commenta- 
ries. In other authors the weft and eaft winds are called 

■ 

Etefia?, when they continue blowing for certain feafons of the 

year (33), 

(33} Vid, Salmaft exercit, in Solin, p. 4 z h 
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andria againft Caefar, that he had feized all the filver arid„gold( 
belonging to the temples of the gods and to the king. He alio 
meafured out to Caefar's foldiers, with a defign to pick a quar-^ 
rel with him before he was joined by the reft of his troops'* 
mufty and unwholfome corn, telling him, when he complain- 
ed, that he muft take it and be contented, lince his army 
was maintained at the coft of another. This contemptuous- 
treatment made Caefar, tho* he had then only three thoufand 
two hundred foot and eight hundred horfe with him, exa£fc \ 
with more rigour thefum owing him ; butPhotinus, inftead of 
paying it, preffed him every day to be gone, advifmg him to look 
after his other affairs, which were of greater confequence than 
fuch a paltry debt. Caefar anfwered, That he was not come 
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Egypt to afk counfel, but to exa& the money which the 



late king owed him, and to compofe the differences between 
the prefent king and his fifter Cleopatra, who were then at 
war. Accordingly foon after he iflued out a peremptory or- Cx&0 




mons 




der, injoining each of them to difband their armies, and brin_ 
the caufe to his tribunal for a final decifion. This was looked ipatta bSaS 
upon by the Egyptian as highly injurious to the foyereign 
majefty of their king, who, being an independent prince, 



acknowledged no fupfehof^anct therefore was not to be judg 
ed by any man. To this (Jaefar anfwered , That he did not \* 
take upon him to judge as a fuperior, but as an arbitrator ap- . : ; 
pointed by the will of the late king, who had put his children, 
under the tuition of the Roman people. This quieting all - 
fpr the prefent, the caufe was brought before Caefar, and ad- 
vocates were appointed on both fides to plead at his tribunal 5 
but, in the mean time, Caefar, being greatly taken with the 
charms and graceful behaviour of Cleopatra, from an impar- 
tial judge became her advocate, and betrayed a great inclina- ^ tumult h 
tion to favour her. This provoked Ptolemy, who thereupon Alexandria 
flirred up the whole city of Alexandria againft Caefar. The 
Roman foldiers, who were near the king, feized him, while 
he was encouraging the imaged multitude to take up arms in 
defence of their fovereign, and fecured him in the houfe where 
their general lodged ; but neverthelefs, as the reft of his forces 
were difperfed all over the city in their quarters, he would 
have been overpowered, and tore in pieces by the populace 
had he not from a balcony fpoke to them, and allured them, 
that the difference between Ptolemy and his fifter fhould 
be foon made up to the fatisfa&ion of both. According- 
ly the next day, having affembed the people, he brought out 

Ptolemy and Cleopatra to them, and then caufing their fa- 
ther's 



Appeafed^y, trier's will publickly to be read, wherein it was ordered thai 

<girvae- eijeffc f on and eldeft daughter mould, according to the 

cuftom of the country, be joined in marriage and reign to- 
gether, under the guardianfhip of the Roman people, he de- 
creed, in virtue of that guardianfhip, which, he laid, was 
vefted in him, that Ptolemy, as being the eldeft fon, and 
Cleopatra, as being the eldeft daughter of the deceafed king 





fhould, according to the tenor of the faid will, reign joint- 
ly > and that Ptolemy, the younger fon of Auletes, and his other 
daughter, named Arfinoe, mould reign in Cyprus* This 
laft he added by way of gift to appeafe the people ; for Cyprus 
had been fome time before fubdued by the Romans, and was 
then governed, like the other Roman provinces, by a praetor 
fent annually from Rome. Photinus was the only perfon in 
the aflembly, who did not applaud this decree. As that mi- 
nifter had been the chief caufe of the breach between Cleo- 
patra and her brother, and alfo of her expuliion out of the 
kingdom, he was well apprifed, that both his life and'autho- 
rity would be brought into danger by her return, and there- 
fore exerted his utmoft endeavours to prevent the execution 
W of the decree. In order to this, he not only fowed new dis- 

contents among the people, but prevailed upon Achillas to 
> bring his army, confifting of twenty thoufand men, from Pe- 

The Alex- ^ u ^ luin to Alexandria, in order to drive Caefar out of the city. 
andrianWar. This gave rife to the Alexandrian war, fo famous in hiftory, 

of which we have given a very particular account in our 
hiftory of, Egypt °. King Ptolemy perifhing, in this war, 
Alexandria and all Egypt fubmitted to the conqueror, who 
• thereupon fettled Cleopatraand the furviving Ptolemy, her 

younger brother, on the throne, as king and queen ; which 
was putting the whole power into her hands, Ptolemy being 
then only eleven years old ; but as he had engaged in fo 
dangerous a war only for the fake of that lewd woman, he 
made it turn the moft he could to her advantage. In this 
war perifhed not only the king, but likewife Achillas and 
Photinus, with all the accomplices of Pompey's murder, ex- 
cept Theodotus, who, abandoning Egypt for fear of Caefar, 
wandered up and down, defpifed and hated by all men, till 
M. Brutus, after Caefar's death, finding him in Afia, which 



was his province, caufed him to be put to death, after he 

had made him fuffer the moft exquifite torments he could 

invent 



• Vide Hift. Univerf. Vol. ix, p. 277. & feq 
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invent* The afhes of Pompey Were fome time 

conveyed to Rome, and delivered to his wife Cornelia, who 
buried them at his country-houfe in the neighbourhood of 

Alba p. 
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p Plut. in Pomp. Dio. Paterc. ibid. 
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HAP. XIII. 



The Hiftory of Rome, from the death of ^ 



Pompey to the death of Csefar. 




w 




HEN the Hews of Pompey 's death reached Rome, 
w w fenate and people ftro ve who fhould heap mo# hon- J^P^ SflSsi 
ours on the conqueror, now become abfblute mafter or their Rome* s 

liberties, lives, and fortunes. He was by the unanimous con- 
lent of all the orders of the republic, proclaimed conful for five 
years, named dictator, contrary to the antient cuftom, not 
for fix months only, but for a whole year, declared tribune 
of the people, and head of that college for his life ; inipower- 
ed to make peace and war with whom he pleafed, to leVy what 
forces he thought fit, Sic, fo that ail the dignities and power 
of the republic now centered in Caefar alone, who, without 
any violence or profcriptions, was raifed to a higher pitch of 



power and authority, than Sylla had acquired, by the death 
and banifliment of innumerable citizens. As the new dicta- 
tor could not then go in perfon to Rome, to take pofTembu 
of the many dignities conferred upon him, he appointed 
Marc Antony his general of the horfe, and fent him with a 
detachment of troops to the capital, committing to him the 
government of Italy, during his abfence. As for the dictator 
himfelf, after he had put an end to the war of Alexandria, 
and fettled his favourite Cleopatra on the throne of Egypt, he 
was forced to quit that kingdom, and march into the north 
of Afia againft Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian Bofphorus^Casfar 



fon of Mithridates the Great, who finding the Romans en- niches a. 
gaged in a civil war, had laid hold of that opportunity to at- f^ Ph ^ 
tempt the recovery of his father's dominions in Afia. In the 

very beginning of the troubles* he raifed a powerful army, 



Vol. XHL 




aad, 



# 




and, appointing Afander governor of Bofphorus in his ab- 

fence, paffed the Euxine fea, and made himfelf mafter of Col- 
chis, Armenia Minor, and feveral places in Cappadocia, 
fontus, and Bithynia. After the battle of-Pharfalia, Casfar 
had fent Domitius Calvinus with part of his army againft him, 
committing to his care the government of all the provinces of 
Afia Minor ; but Pharnaces, having overcome Domitius in a 
pitched battle, made himfelf mafter of all the remaining parts 
of Pontus and Cappadocia. Puffed up with this fuccefs, 
treated the Roman merchants and * publicans, who rended at 
Amifus the capital of Pontus, with great cruelty ; and havin; 
feized all Bithynia, was preparing to pafs from thence into 
the province of Afia properly fo called. This extraordinary 
progrefs at length roufed Csefar, who was fpending his time 
in wonton dalliances with Cleopatra, and put him again upon 
a&ion. Having left part of his forces in Egypt to protecl 
Cleopatra, he haftened with the reft into Syria ; and, having 
appointed Sextus Caefar, his relation, governor of that pro- 
vince, he purfued his march northward againft Pharnaces, 
As he pafted through Galatia, Dejotarus, who had fided with 
Pompey and attended him in his flight, appeared before the 
dictator, in the habit of a fuppliant and ftripped of his roya] 
robes, begging, he would extend to him the effec-h of the 
clemency, which had gained him greater glory than all his 
victories. The dictator was not much affected either with 

« - 

his fubmiffion or praifes 5 but ( neverthelefs, as he was natur- 
ally inclined to mercy, he freely pardoned him, and reftore<3 
to him the enfigns of royalty ; but at the fame time ordered 

him to fend forthwith to his affiftance the legion, which he 
5 " had trained up in the Roman difcipline, and all his cavalry, 
to be employed againft Pharnaces. With this reinfprcemeni 
he entered the kingdom of Pontus, which Pharnaces had re- 
conquered, and, without giving any refpite either to himfel 
pr his troops, or hearkening to ' the propofals of peace, whicl 
the king made, with no other view but to gain time, he ad- 
vanced againft him, attacked him, and gained a complet( 
victory, an account of which he wrote to his friend Aminitiui 
or Anitius in the following words " Veni, vidi, vici, I came. 



<c I few, I conquered;" which, being all diilyllables and hav- 
ing the fame cadence, happily exprefs the difpatcli of it 
This victory, which was gained near the place where Tria- 
rius had . been formerly defeated by Mithridates, repaired th< 
honour of the Roman arms. After this defeat, Pharnaces flee 
with a thoufand horfe, the only remains of his vanquilhec 

army , to Sinope 3 where he caufed the horfes to be killed, an< 

putting 
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putting the men on board his mips in that port* 
with them back to Bofphorus ; but he was no fooner landed 
than Afander, whom he had left his lieutenant in that king* 
dom, and who* in his abfence, had fet up for himfelf, feizetj 
him, and, having put him to death, reigned in his ftead* 
Hereupon Caefar gave Mithridates the Pergamenian that king- 
dom, as a reward for the eminent fervices he /had done him 
in Egypt, as we have related in the hiftory of that kingdom* 
But Caefar, in declaring him king of Bofphorus, gave hint 
only an empty title ; for Afander being in poffefiion of it, he 
was to recover it by fo rce of arms, in which attempt he loft 
his life, inftead of gaining the crown, being over come -and 
flain in battle by Afander, who held the kingdom without 
any further oppofition, the Romans not being at leifure, on 
account of the inteftine broils that ftill continued among them, 
to give him any disturbance q . 

And now Caefar, having fettled affairs in Alia in the beft 
manner he could, and left Caslius Vinicianus in PontUs, to 
keep that kingdom in awe, fet out for Rome, attended only sets otit ic 
with one legion. He paffed through Afia, and from thence Rome* 
croffed over into Greece, obliging every-where the publicans to 
bring to him the money, 'which, according to their engagments 
with the republic, they were to remit to the quaeftors at Rome* ' 
His fudden arrival in Italy filled fome with joy> others with 
fear, and kept the minds both pf the fenate and people in fuf- 
pence. They were well acquainted with the humanity of his 
temper ; but, as he had been greatly provoked by the blind 
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and inconfiderate zeal of fome rigid republicans, they were a 
fraid he might rather follow the examples of Sylla and his uncle 
Marius, than the dictates of his own good-nature. Cicero 
Was one of the firft. who felt the effects of his clemency. 
That great orator had declared for Pompey, and, after his de 
feat, returned to Italy, where he had lived at fome diftance 
from the capital, not caring to appear there, till he had ob 
tained his pardon of Caefar. He therefore no fooner heard 
that the dictator was landed at Tarentum and was marching 
from thence to Brundufmm, than he went to meet him 
with an air of confidence mixed with fear and refpedh Cae 
far, who knew him while he was yet at fome diftance, in 



order to fave him confufion of making fubmiffions, not fuitable 



9 
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to the rank he had held in the republic, difmounted, ran to How fa « 



meet him, and, having tenderly embraced him walked a great 

F 2 while cer ° 4 
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en, or taking any notice of his .paft behavour. Cicero was 
greatly taken with this kind reception ; but neverthelefst 
thought it advifeable to keep at a diftance from the capital, 
whither he repaired very feldom, and then only to make his 
court to the dictator. In his retirement he employed his 
time in the ftudy of philofophy, and compofed moft of thdfe 
books, which will be the admiration of all ages. Quintus 
Cicero, the orator's brother, who had formerly ferved under 
the dictator in Gaul as one of his lieutenants, and had receiv- 
* cd innumerable favours at his hands, had, in the very begin- 

., ning of the war, abandoned him to follow Pompey ; but 

Hw clemen- notwithftanding his ingratitude, Caefar pardoned him, at the 
^ ....... earneft entreaties of Aulus Hirtius, Caius Trebonius, and the 

famous Titus Pomponius Atticus, the orator's infeparable 
friend, even in his greateft misfortunes. Many others, who 
had borne arms againft him, were not only pardoned, but 
received with great kindnefs, and even admitted to his con- 
fidence. This obliging behaviour, fo different from that of 
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Sylla and Marius, gained him the affections of the people, 
- and drew over great numbers of fenators to his party, who" 

had looked upon him before as a tyrant and ufurper. He 
inters entered Rome without the leaft pomp or fhew, being attend- 
Home. ^ ec j on jy a f^ali number of legionaries ; and finding great 

difturbances in the city, occafioned by a mifunderftanding be- 
tween Marc Antony, his general of the horfe, and P. Cor- 
nelius Doiabella, one of the tribunes of the people, who was 
no lefs attached to Caefar's intereft than Antony himfelf, he 
Appeafes thereftored Rome to its former tranquillity, and eafily prevailed 
difturbances upon the people to reject the law, which Doiabella had pro- 
^/Sy? il? mifed, containing an abolition of all debts. This law had 

occafioned the mifunderftanding between Antony and Doia- 
bella, the former oppofing it to the utmoft of his power, and 
the latter ftirring up the poor and meaner fort of citizens to 



get it paffed by force. Matters were carried fo far, that An- 
tony was ordered by the fenate to bring his troops into the 
city ; and then a battle was fought in the very forum, be- 
tween Antony and his legionaries on one fide, and Doiabella 
at the head of the infolvent debtors on the other ; but the 
latter paid dear for their boldnefs, eight hundred of them 
being killed upon the ipot ; whereas the general of die horfe 
loft only a very fmall number of his men in the fray. Cse- 
far's prefence put an end to all difturbances. As he feemed 
to difapprove the law, it was immediately rejected. Tho' 

he affected to govern according to the antient laws of the re- 
public, 



public, and pretended to leave both the fenate and people in 
the full pofleffion of their former privileges, yet no one dared 
to oppofe or contradict him. Thus no change, as to outward 
appearance, was vifible in Rome, and at the fame time all 
orders of men were fubordinate to the fovereign will of the 
dictator. During his fliort ftay in the capital, he entertain- 
ed the people with magnificent fhews, and remitted them the 
rents .of the houfes which they hired of the public. After-* 
wards he confiscated the eftates of thofe who ftill continued 
in arms againft him, and caufed them to be fold publicly 1 
by auction. The lands, houfes, and moveables of Pompey, 
whofe children ftill difturbed the public tranquillity, were, 
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together with the effects of many others, expofed in the 
forum to public fale , but no-body bidding for thofe of Pom-? 
pey out of refpect to the memory of fo great a man, Marc 
Antony purchafed them at a very low price, and immediate 
ly took pofleffion of his houfe, where he fpent his time, as 
is plain from Cicero's fecond Philippic, ifi a continued fcene 
of ddbauchery. When Caefar's officers demanded the fmalj 
fum he had agreed to pay for Pom pey 's h oufe and moveables, 
he was highly offended, and treated them with g 




tempt, faying, He did not expect Casfar would exact fo pair 
try a debt of one who had done him fo great feryices. This, 
provoked Casfar, and occafioned fome coldnefs between him 
and his general of the horfe. As to Casfar's other friends, 
none of them had occafion to complain of him, or repent 
their having embraced his party. As pontifiex maximus, he 
appointed fome of them augurs, others pontifices, others de- 
cemvirs, to whofe care the Sibylline books were committed, 
and for their fake inereafed the number of praetors to ten, filling 

that college with his friends and partizans. As the number 

of fenators was greately diminifhed by the death of fome and 
flight of others, he raifed to the, fenatorial dignity the chief 



officers of his army, and fuch of the knights as. had followed^ 
his ftandards. Tho ? a few days only were wanting, to the 




end of the confular year, with which his dictatorfhip 
pired, he aflembled the tribes in the Campus Martius 
propofed to them two of his lieutenants, Q. Fufius Calenus 
and P. Vatinius, to be chofen cpnfuls for the current year* 
This he did with no other view, but to honour with the 
confular dignity thofe two officers, who had ferved, witfi 
great fidelity, under him in all his wars. The fhortnefs of 
their confulate made Cicero fay by way of raillery, That the 

year, in which Vatinius and Fufius were confuls, had 
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Gaefar's ft- neither fpring, fummer, nor autumn. The next year Caefar 
end com- caufed himfelf to be created conful ; but did not part with the 



di&atorfhip. As conful, he took for his collegue M. iEmilius 



. <■ 
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Lepidus, who was juft then returned from Hither Spain 
which he had governed with great prudence and moderation. 
This was a great difappointment to Marc Antony, who afpir- 
. J ed at the confular dignity ; "but his late behaviour and fcan- 

Hl dabus debaucheries had alienated the dictator's mind from 

him ; the more, becaufe he was hated by the people, on ac- 
count of his haughty and imperious behaviour, while he dif- 
charged the office of general of the horfe 

An d now Caefar, having fettled affairs in Italy, and taken 
the moft proper meafures to prevent any new difturbances in 
the capital, was wholly intent on carrying the war into 
Africa, where Pompey's party was ftill very powerful, being 
headed by the famous Cato and many officers of great diftinc- 
tion . When Pompey followed Caefar into Theflaly, he left 
in his camp at Dyrrachium, as we have obferved above, 
fifteen cohorts, under the command of Cato. When news 
behalf Pompey's overthrow was firft brought to Dyrrachium, 
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'■viouv after Cato refolved with himfelf, if Pompey were killed, to lead 



^ e b f ^5 le of the fifteen cohorts into Italy, there difband them, and 
. ar retire from the tyranny of Caefar, as far as he could^ 

and live in exile ; but, if Pompey were fafe, to keep the 
troops together for him. With this defign he left Dyrrachi- 
um, which was too near Theflaly, where Pompey had been 
defeated, and crofTed over to the ifland of Corcyra, where the 
fleet lay. There he found Cicero, to whom, as he was a 
fcrupulous obferver of the laws, he offered the command of 
the troops he had with him, fince Cicero had a right to the 
firft poft, as having been conful 5 whereas he had only been 
praetor. But Cicero, who already repented his having de 



clared for Pompey, and was then returning to Italy, under 



various pretences declined the offer, which fo provoked 

Cneius, Pompey's fon, that he reproached him with treache- 
ry and cowardice, and drawing his fword, in the tranfport oj 
Cicero in n * s pani° n would have killed him on the fpot, had not Cato, 

|reat danger, flatting up, laid hold of his arm, and held him, till th< 

frightened orator was out of reach. The fame night Catc 
conveyed h im privately out of the camp, and by that meani 



jfaved his life, Cicero immediately went on board a fmal 

vefTel 
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veiTel, and fet fail for Brundufium, where he wrote to Op- 
pius and Balbus (E), two of Casfar's moft zealous partizans, 
conjuring them to ufe their good offices in his behalf, and ex- 
cufe him with the conqueror, for having inconfiderately fol- 
lowed Pompey 's party. While Cicero was failing towards 
Italy, many illultrious Romans, who had efcaped from the 
battle of Pharfalia, arrived in the ifland of Corcyra, not 
knowing what rout Pompey had taken ; fo that Cato faw 
himfelf all on a fudden at the head of a confiderable army, 
and furrounded by many officers of difrindrion. That zealous 
republican did not doubt, but Pompey was fled either towards 
_ypt, where young Ptolemy, his pupil , reigned, or to the 
province of Africa, which P. Accius Varus had feized , before 

the battle of Pharfalia, after having killed Curio, whom 

Caefar 
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(E) Caius Oppius was one of Casfar's chief favourites. Chari- 
fms Aulus, Gellius, and Pliny tell us, that he was a man of great- 
learning, and the author of fe veral works much efteemed by the 
antients, among the reft, of the lives of Scipio Africanus and of 
Pompey the Great. Plutarch reproaches him with leffening the 
exploits and glory of Pompey, and magnifying thofe of Casfar. . 
In Suetonius's time he was deemed the true author of the hiftory of 
the Alexandrian, African and Spanilh wars, which pailed then, 
and have been trammitted to us, uncter the name of Hirtius. The 
fame writer afcribes to Oppius feveral other works, none of which 
have reached our times. As for Balbus, he was a native of Ga- 
des, or, according to others, of Carteia. He ferved firH in the ar? 
mies of Quintus Metellus and of Pompey againft Sertorius. Seve- 
ral years after he became acquainted With Caefar, while he go*- 
verned Spain, in quality of prsstor, and was, at his recofflmenda^ 
tion, honoured with tlie rights and privileges of a Roman citizen. 
Thefe were afterwards called in quelHon ; but Balbus found a zea? 
lous advocate in the perfon of Cicero, and was folemnly acknow- 
ledged by the fenate and people for a citizen of Rome. It was 
cuftomary for foreigners honoured with this diftin&ion, to alTume 
the name of the perfon they chofe for their patron ; and agreable 
to this cuftom Balbus took the name of Cornelius, having chofen 
Lentulus, who was one of the Cornelian family, for his patron. 
Before the war broke out between Casfar and Pompey, one Theo- 
phanes, a great favourite of the latter, adopted Balbus and ap- 
pointed him his heir. Sidonius Apollinaris commends fome me-, 
moirs written by Balbus after the manner of a journal : " Qui$ 
# Balbi ephemeridenV ' fays he,, fando adifcquaverit {34) ? *• 



(34) Sidonius Apollin. i. ix. epift. £4. J$n, 1. viii. Dio Ca$ 

i xhiii. Cic. ad Attic, iii. epift j, - ' ' 



Gaefarbad fent againft him, and cut his^army in pieces. He 
therefore refolved to haften after him, and, having taken aH 
his men on board, fet fail, fleering his courfe towards Africa. 
Before he embarqued, he gave thofe, who were not willing 
to follow him, free liberty to depart and return to Italy, 
On his arrival in Africa, he found there Sextus, Pompey's 
younger fon, who gave him an account of his father's tragi- 
cal death in Egypt. This news occafioned a general confter- 
nation among the troops ; but neverthelefs they all declared 
with one voice, that they were ready to filed the laft drop of 
their blood in defence of their common liberties, and that, af- 



ter Pompey, they would follow no other leader but Cato. 



Out of companion therefore to fo many brave men, who 
had given fuch proofs of a fincere love for their country, and 
Whom he was afhamed to abandon, in a ftrange country a- 
midft fo many difficulties, he took upon him the command, 
and, without delay, marched towards the city of Cyrene, 
which received him, tho' the inhabitants had a few days be- 
fore fhut their gates againft Labienus. Here he was inform- 
ed, that Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, had landed before 
him in Africa, and taken refuge in the dominions of Juba 
king of Mauritania, where he had found Accius, or, as 
Plutarch calls him, Appius Varus, at the head of a consider- 
able army. Hereupon Cato refolved to go and join them ; 
» and accordingly, having loaded a great many beafts of bur- 
f den with water and other neceflary provinons, he fet out on 
.his march, which was attended with inexpreffible difficulties, 
His troops travelled for feyeral days together through inhof- 
pitable deferts, covered with burning fands, and infefted by 
lions, tigers, ferpents of q monftrous, fee ? &c. (F) j fo that 

they 
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(F ) Plutarch tells us, that Cato took with him on his march 

{ome of thofe who were called Plilli, and made it their bulinefj 
to cure the biting of ferpents, by fucking out the poifon. This ii 
no extraordinary . matter ; for we read in Homer, that, in antieni 
times, wounds were cured by fucking- But thefe Plilli pretended 
as we read in Plutarch, to a power of inchanting the ferpents, anc 
difarming them of their fury, by ftupifying them and laying them 
afleep , We find in holy fcripture inftances of perfons, who pre- 
tended to that power, which they vaunted as miraculous. Upox 
this is founded, what we read in Jeremiah ; For, behold, I <wil 

fend ferpents, cockatrices among yon, uohich will not be charmel 

thefe wretched inchanters often paid dear for thei 




(35) Jerem, c, viii. ver. 32. 



they were obliged to be conflantly on their guard - '£u^ : an4^^ SJf?fl 
day. Thus they marched feven days together, Cato himfelf 
being always the foremoft, to encourage his men, who were 
quite exhaufted, by his example. Plutarch tells, that fince 
the battle of Pharfalia, he had never mounted on horfeback, 
nor rid in a chariot ; and that, to mew his concern, he had 
ever fince that fatal day, ufed to fit at table, faying, That 
he never lay down but to fleep (G). The foldiers, animated 
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by the example of their leader, chearfully furmounted all dif- 
ficulties, and arrived at length, to the number of ten thoufand 
men, at Utica. There a warm difpute arofe among the 
chief officers about the command of the' army. Varus, who 
immediately joined Cato, together with Scipio and other fe- 
nators of diftinction, claimed the command as governor of >. flf^£ 
Africa ; which province had been allotted him by Pompey 
himfelf. On the other hand, the whole army demanded Cato 
for- their leader ; and even Varus and Scipio were willing to . 
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comply with their defire : but Cato himfelf oppofed his own c^ta^eclina* 



promotion, faying, That he would not tranfgrefs thofe laws, the 
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which he had taken arms to defend ; and that he, who was ™^ w 

only propraetor, "ought not to command in the prefence of is 
Scipio, who was proconful. He added, that every one would 011 Sci P*fe 
look upon it as a good omen, to fee a Scipio at the head of a , V : ISjt 
Roman army in Africa, and that the very name would in- : 
fpire the foldiers with courage. Cato's words decided the dif- 
pute; all readily yielded to Scipio, who, being declared 
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commander in chief of all the forces of the republic in Africa 
appointed Labienus* who had diftinguifhed himfelf in feveral 
wars under Caefar, his firfr. lieutenant. Juba, king of Mau- 
ritania, no fooner heard of Cato's arrival, than he came to 
Utica, to confer with him and the other officers. That prince 
had always fhewn a great attachment to Pompey and his 
party; but, as he now thought they could not well do 
without him, he afTumed an air of grandeur and pride, which 
gave great offence to Cato. The firft time he had an in* 
terview with Cato and Scipio, he ordered his own feat to be 
placed in the middle ; which Cato obferving, he took up his 

own chair, and placed himfelf on the other fide of Scipio, 

to 



(G) This was a token of mourning, which we know not what 
to make of now-a-days. On the contrary, we fnould think a 
lying pofture at our meals very inconvenient ; but this fingle ex- 
ample of Cato inconteftably proves, that it was preferred in thofe 

days, and that fitting at tabje w3s looked upon as fl. very inconv? 

ptodious potoe. 
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f ouwhom he thus gave the mbft honourable place. Such was 
the pride and haughtinefs of thofe republicans, even at the 
time their republic was was ready to link, if not fupported by 
foreign ftates and princes. Under Scipio were feveral officers 
of great diftin£Hon and experience in war, namely, Labienus, 
Afranius, Petreius, the two fons of Pompey, Cneius and 
Sextus, Fauftus Sylla, who had married their lifter, befides 
a great number of fenators and knights, all refolved to prefer 
death to the lofs of their liberty, and either fave the republic, 
or fall with it. King Juba promifed to affift them to the ut- 
moft of his power, and join them with all his forces, as foon 
as the feafon of the year would allow him to take the field s . 

CiEs ar, now mafter of all Afia, Greece, Egypt and Italy, 
refolved to carry the war forthwith into Africa, and there 
crufh the remains of Pompey's party ; but while he was 
making the neceflary preparations for that expedition, news 
was brought him, that the tenth legion, which he had always 
favoured in a particular manner, had openly revolted, and 
killed Galba and Cofconius, two officers of the fenatorial 
order, who had endeavoured to appeafe them. Csefar, fur- 
prifed at this unexpected attempt of his favourite legion, im- 
mediately difpatched Crifpus Salluftius, the famous hiftorian, 
to quell the fedition with his eloquence, and bring back the 
mutinous legion to their duty. Salluft had great obligations 



Caefar, who had caufed him to be appointed one of the 
ten praetors in the late election, after having reftored him to 
his place in the fenate, which he had forfeited by his infamous 
debaucheries. He therefore flew to Capua, where the muti- 
neers were then encamped : but found it a more difficult tafk 
to appeafe a feditious foldiery, than to harangue a difarmed 

multitude. He was forced to fave himfelf by flight from their 
fury, and haften back to Rome, to acquaint Caefar, that the 
rebellious legion, without hearkening to any terms, were in 
full march towards the capital. The dictator, amazed at their 
boldnefs, placed guards at the gates of the city, on the ram- 
parts, and in all open places ; and then as they drew near, fent 
ibme trufty officers to afk them what they wanted. Their 
ripg-leaders anfwered, that they wanted to fpeak with .Caefar 
himfelf. " Let them come into the city then, replied Caefar, 
<c and appear in the field of Mars, without any other arms. 
w but their fwords." Upon this, being admitted within the 



walls, they marched in good order to the appointed place, 

- and 
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and there waited for Caefar, who, without hearkening to the 
advice of his friends, went immediately to hear their com- 
plaints. The prefence of a general, famous for fo many vic- 
tories, infpired them with fuch awe and refpe£t, that even the 
boldefr. among them could not utter a lingle word. Then 
Csefar, mounting his tribunal, encouraged them to fpeakand ... 
lay their complaints before him. Hereupon they took cou- £* fs a j h s *| 
rage, and begged him to difcharge them, alledging their age* peafing tin 



their wounds, and their long fervice. As Caefar was entering mutiny 
on a new war, they expected he would have courted them, 
and with large prefents inticed them to follow him. They 
were therefore thunder-ftuck, when he anfwered, Without 
fliewing the leaft furprife or concern, " Your demand is juft ; 
" I do difcharge you, and you may be gone." Caefar, per- 
ceiving the confternation and furprife thefe words occafioned 
among them, after having kept filence for fome time, added, 
" I do not, however, defign to rob you of your rewards; thefe. 
" I will give you, when I fhall have triumphed over the reft 
<c of my enemies." At thefe words they crouded round his 
tribunal, begging, that finee he intended to reward them, he 
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would fuffer them to deferve the promifed rewards with fur 

ther fervices. But Csefar, without feeming to take notice of 
their demand, " Go, fellow-citizens, faid he, return to your 
" houfes and families." The word fellow-citizens, inftead 
of fellow-foldiers, was like a clap of thunder in their ears. 
They all cried out, that they were foldiers, that they had not 
accepted of their difcharge, and that they would follow him 
into Africa. But Caefar, pretending to defpife both their offers 
and fubmiflions, turned his back upon them, and came down 
from his tribunal. Then the legionaries, throwing themfelves 
at his feet, conjured him rather to inflict fuch punifhments up- 
on them as their infolence deferved, than to difband them in 
fo ihameful a mariner. He continued long inflexible ; but at 
length, pretending to be overcome by the importunity of his 
friends, he afcended the tribunal once more, and, addrefling 
himfelf to them, told them, that the revolt furprifed him fo 
much the more, as it came from a legion, which he had air 
ways diftinguifhed above the reft ; that neverthelefs he could 
not prevail upon himfelf to punifh thofe, whom he had once 
fo tenderly loved ; that, on his return from Africa, he would 
give them the rewards he had promifed, and lands too for their 
fubfiftence ; but that he would not by any means fuffer them 
to attend him in the expedition he was now undertaking, in 
order to convince them that he could conquer without them? 

This fpeech made fo deep an imprejRpn, on their minds, that, 
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With tears In their eyes, they begged he would rather decimate 
them than debar them from fharing with him the glory of his 
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victories. " We will follow you as volunteers," they all 
cried out with one voice, " if you refufe to admit us in the 
number of your legions." Thefe words, which were mani- 
. feftly fpoken from a true fenfe of their crime, and a Jincere 



Sneers, repentance, touched Caefar ; he could no longer diflemble, but 

ifyling them again fellow -foldiers, he not only freely forgave 



them, but declared, that they mould mare with him both the 
glory and advantages of all his victories Having thus by his 
intrepidity, refolution and addrefs, regained the affections and 

confidence of the rebellious legion, he purfued with great ar- 
|; / dour the necefiary preparations of the new war in Africa, or- 
dering his legions in the mean time to affemble at Rhegium, 
He panes e- the place of the general rendezvous. Thither he repaired 
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mto Si- f 00B a ^ ter h un f e }f anc j finding there but one legion of new 

levies and fix hundred horfe, with them he crofled over into 
Sicily, leaving orders for the other legions to follow him with 
all pomble expedition. On his arrival in Sicily, he encamped 
on the fliore, declaring, that he was determined to fet fail, as 
Jtfp? foon as the wind proved favourable, without waiting for the 

five legions and a body of two thoufand horfe, who were in 
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full march to join him. Accordingly on the fixth of the ca- 
i , «. lends of lanuary, that is, on the thirteenth of September, 

And from vi 7 • i-ii i-ii • i 

thence into according to the computation wmcn then obtained, the wind 
Africa. blowing fair, he embarqued the troops he had with him, and 

in the evening weighed anchor, leaving orders with Alienus 
praetor of Sicily, to convey over to him the other legions, as 
foon as they came up. In four days he arrived off Adrumetum 
on the ccaft of Africa ; and having landed his troops at a fmall 
diflance from that city, by the advice of Plancus, one of his 
lieutenants, he fent to fummon Confidius, who commanded in 
the place, to deliver it up to him ; but Confidius, trufling in 
his numerous garrifon, which confifted of two legions and three 
thoufand Mauritanian horfe, killed with his own hand the 
meflenger, and then marched out at the head of all his troops 
to attack Caefar in the camp he had formed in great hafte, 
and confequently but very indifferently fortified. Caefar 
thought it advifeable to abandon his camp, and retire in good 
order, marching along the coaft towards Rufpina, at a fmall 



diftance from Adrumetum. Confidius purfued him, and great- 
ly harafTed his troops on their march. On this occafion it was 
that thirty Gaulifh horfe, who marched in the rear, put to 
Sight two thoufand Mauritanian horfe, and drove them back 



to 
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Chap. i?. 

to the very gates of Adrumetum. Caefar 
reached Rufpina, being continually harafTed by the enemy's 
parties ; but not finding fufficient provifions in that neighbour- 
hood to fubfift his army, he turned towards Leptis, fituate.on 
the coaft between the two Syrtes. As Leptis was a free city, 
the inhabitants opened their gates to him, and fupplyed 
army in the beft manner they could. He had not been 

here, before part of the troops he expected from Sicily arrived 

on board fome galleys and a fmall number of tranfportsv Thefe 
informed him, that the reft of the fleet were fleering their courfe 
towards Utica ; which gave Caefar great uneafinefs, that city 
being in the hands of the enemy. He therefore immediately 
difpatched Rabirius Pofthumius, with orders to fail along the 
coaft, and dire£t. to Leptis fuch of his veffels as he mould meet 
on his courfe. In the mean time, as the enemy were matters Is greatly 
of the country, and Caefar in a manner befieged in Leptis, his ^«fled fos 
army was reduced to great ftreights for want of provifions; for* v ^^, **** 
age efpecially was become fo fcarce, that he Was forced to 
feed his horfes with a fea-weed, which he mixed with grafs, 
to take off its faltnefs. He fent out indeed feveral parties to 
bring in provifions ; but they had always the misfortune to 
fall in with the enemy, who narrowly watched their motions, 
and return with great lofs. One day a party of horfe, whom, 
he fent out to forage, meeting an African, who played with 
great art on the flute, difmounted to hear him, leaving the 
care of their horfes to their fervants ; but, in the mean time* 
the enemy falling upon them unexpectedly, cut molt of them in 
pieces, and purfued the reft to their camp ; which they would 
have entered with the fugitives, had- not Caefar and Afinius 
Pollio, at the head of a few cohorts, put a ftop to their flight, Several of 
by placing themfelves in the gate of the camp, and by that his pa** 5 * 
means obliging the horfe to face the enemy. In another en- e eate * 
counter which happened a few days after, the beft part of 
Caefar's foot was put to flight by a ftrong detachment from 
Scipio's army. On this occafion, Caefar, feeing one of the 
ftandard-bearers flying with the reft, taking hold of him by 
the collar, forced him to face about, faying, " Look that 
" way ; the enemy is there." However, he could not pre- 
vail upon his frightened troops to ftand their ground ; but was 
forced himfelf to give way, and retire with them in no fmall 
diforder to his camp. As he was daily more and more ftreighten-< 
ed for want of provifions, and durft not venture out of his 
camp with the few forces he had with him, he refolved to go 
himfelf in queft of his fleet ; and accordingly embarquing in 

the dead of the night, he fet fail, attended only with a fmall " . 

number 
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* v number of Officers. The next day, when the foldiery miffei 

him, they gave all up. for loft and it was with the utmoft dif 
ficulty that the lieutenants, tribunes, and centurions kept then 
' from abandoning their camp and deferring to Scipio, who 
with ten legions and twenty elephants, was advancing againf 

- • V them. But their fears were foon calmed ; for Caefar, 
IHrVv; next day meeting by good fortune the reft of his fleet, return 

, ed with them to Leptis, and decamped as foon as the] 

were landed, with a defign to advance farther into the coun 
liMeets Labi- Pi* He had fcarce marched three miles, when his fcout 
«nus. brought him word, that the enemy appeared ; and foon afte; 

he difcovered a very numerous army, which covered tht 
whole plain, advancing in good order towards him. Caefai 
immediately ordered his men to halt, and having drawn them 
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up in one line, to prevent their being furrounded, waited ir 
order of battle to receive the enemy's firft onfet. This nu. 
merous body of Roman and Mauritanian forces was command- 
ed by Labienus, who attacked Caefar with fuch fury, that he 
had need of all his courage and experience, to prevent hfc 
s troops from flying back to their camp, and leaving the enemy 

SlIlKs army in matter of the field. He was furrounded on all fides, and 
ganger of be- would have been cut in pieces with all his men, had not a 

£ ™* m foldier of the tenth legion, by killing Labienus's horfe, occa- 

fioned fome confufion among the enemy's battalions. Thofe 
who were next to the general, feeing him fall and believing 
him dead, gave ground, and began to retire. Caefar, ob- 

ferving the confternation they were in, advanced at the head 
of a choice; body of legionaries, and attacking with great in- 
Hetires in trepidity and resolution the enemy's firft line, put them to 
Us <-amp. t0 tyfa before Labienus, who was ftunned with his fall, reco- 
vered himfelf ; but as Labienus's fecond line frill kept their 
ground, Caefar thought it advifeable not to attack them, but 
march back in good order to his camp, before the firft line 
could rally, which they were attempting to do, being com 
manded by officers of great experience and conduct. As Cae* 
:far was retreating, M. Petreius and Cneius Pifo, two zealous 
partizans of Pompey,. appeared unexpectedly at the head of 
eleven hundred Numidian horfe and a numerous body of light- 
armed infantry, and fell upon his rear. We are told, that 
Petreius on this occafion, remembering the favours he had 
formerly received at Caefar's hands, fpared his benefactor, un- 
der the pretence that h e ought not to rob his general of the 



glory of completing the victory. Be that as it will, Caefar 



got fafe to his camp at Leptis, and from thence marched the 

' - Jame night to Rufpina. In the mean tirae^ Scipio joined his 

lieutenant 
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Chap. 13 

lieutenant Labienus with eight legions and four thoufand hprfe 
and then Csefar, intrenching himfelf under the walls of Ruf- 
pina, difpatched meffenger after meflenger to Italy and Sicily, 
acquainting his friends with the danger he was in and entreat- 
ing them to fend him fpeedy fuccours, without which he 
Ihould be obliged to abandon Africa, and return with fhame 
and difgrace to Italy. Menus, praetor of Sicily, upon the 
firft notice of his danger, fent him powerful fuccours ; which hJorcemeS 
were no fooner arrived, than he refolved to march out of his ftem Sicify* 
camp and offer Scipio battle, who, with an army twice as 
numerous as his, was encamped at a fmall diftance, to prevent 
his drawing any forage or provifions from the neighbouring 
country. Cato, who commanded in Utica, being informed 
of the enemy's motions, wrote a letter to Scipio, advifing If 
him, as he had before done Pompey, by no means to hazard 
a battle, with a commander experienced in war and encou- 
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raged with fuccefs \ but to ufe delay, which, he faid, would 
cool the heats and paflions of men, which are the chief fupr ^ 
port and ftrength of ufurpers. But Scipio, flufhed with his *fp 
late fuccefs, not only reje&ed his advice, but wrote a letter to 
him, wherein he reproached him with cowardice, fince he 
was not content himfelf to lie fecure within walls and trenches 




but muft hinder others froni making ufe of their courage, and 
laying hold of the opportunities of conquering which offered. 
Then Cato openly declared, that he was forry he had yielded 
the command to Scipio, who, faid he, will not ufe his powe^r 
wifely in war, and if he Ihould, contrary to all appearance, 
fucceed, will, without all doubt, ufe his fuccefs as unjuftly at 
home ; nay, he even told his friends, That, if Scipio ihould 
conquer, he did not doubt, but he would prove as cruel and 
arbitrary a tyrant as Casfar himfelf u . 

But, to return to Caefar : being informed that the enemy 
laid great ftrefs on an oracle, importing, that the family of 
the Scipio's fliould be always victorious in Africa, and having 
in his army a mean and contemptible man of that family, 
known by the name of Scipio Salutio, he gave him the title 
of general, either in raillery, as Plutarch obferves, to ridicule 
Scipio, who commanded the enemy's army, or ferioufly, to 



bring over the omen to his fide. After this, he quitted his Caefar 
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camp at Rufpina, and marched ftrait to Utica, with a de* march* t» 
lign to draw the enemy to a general engagement, by threat- ■ 
ening to lay fiege to that city, which was the great maga- 
zine of their provifions and ammunition. He encamped be* 



fore 
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fore the pliee, without being in the leaft difturbed by the? 
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enemy, who Were unwilling to engage before the arrival of 
' Juba king of Mauritania, whom they daily expected with 
eighteen thoufand foot, eight hundred horfe, and thirty ele- 
is in a^man- phants. At length the king arrived with the expe£fced fuc- 
* ler t bl °i, ked cours, and, together with Scipio and Labienus, formed 




Sacroyr three-different camps, which in a manner blocked up that of 

Caefar, who was again greatly diftreffed for want of provifi- 
* ons, the enemy having laid wafte all the neighbouring coun- 

try. While he was thus befieged, news was brought him* 
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that the ninth and tenth legions were at length arrived from 
Sicily, and in full march to join him. Hereupon Caefar, 
leaving in his camp a fufficient number of troops to defend 
his works, marched out with the reft to meet them, and 
brought them fafe to his camp before Utica. As he now 
thought himfelf ftrong enough to cope with the enemy, he 
drew out his forces in order of battle for feveral days toge^ 

ther ; but the enemy not accepting the challenge, he refolv- 
ed to decamp, and, leaving Utica, which was in a condition 
to fuftain a long fiege, to attack Thapfus, a place of great im T 
portance, but not fo well provided and fortified. Juba, Sci- 
,iwf. pio, and Labienus followed him, and encamped feparately a- 

- * Marcher to bout fifteen hundred paces from the enemy. Caefar Was no 
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^emy and ^ 00ner . informed that they were intrenching themfelves, than 
lefeats them, he marched out of his camp, and making his way with in- 
credible expedition, through thick woods and a country al- 
moft impafiable, fell upon Scipio's men, before they had com- 
pleted their works, put them to flight, and then attacking 
firft Labienus's camp, and afterwards Juba's, made himfelf 
mafter of them, and killed fifty thoufand of the enemy in the 
three camps, with the lols only of fifty of his own men. Af- 
The chief ter this battle, Thapfus, Adrumetum, and Zama immediate- 
pkfs °Lmy Submitted ; and the heads of the party, giving all up for loft, 
cither killed either laid violent hands on themfelves, or were taken and put 
•r taken, to death by the enemy. Scipio endeavoured to fave himfelf by 

fea ; but his veflel being taken, he chofe rather to die* than 
owe his life to the conqueror. Juba and Petreius fought death 
in a fingle combat, in which Juba being killed, Petreius or- 
dered one of his flaves to difpatch him. Afranius and Sylla, 
with a fmall body of troops, took their rout along the coaftof 
' Africa, with a defign to join the two fbns of Pompey, whom 
Cato had fent into Spain ; but were met, defeated, and taken 
by Sitius, one of Caefar's lieutenants, who would have faved 
them ; but his foldiers in a mutiny cut them in pieces. Of 

; all the heads of Pompey's party, Labienus alone found 

means 
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Chap: 13 

means to make his efcape, and convey himfelf fafe into Sp 
And now the enemy's forces being difperfed, and their leaders An AfHdfc 
either fled or killed, all Africa fubmitted, except the city QfSSZ*^ 
Utica, where Cato commanded, and had formed a kind of 
fenate, compofed of three hundred Romans, who had repair 
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ed' to him from different parts. The news of the victory v^PM^ 
gained by Csefar at Thapfus threw the whole city into the 
utmoft confternation. Some of the citizens betook themfelves 



their arms ; others thought of nothing but how to fave 
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themfelves from falling into the hands of the conqueror 
But Cato endeavoured to calm their fears, reprefenting toCatoencoti 
them, that perhaps things were not fo bad in truth, but™s es the 
more than half increafed by fame, as is ulual in war 
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Thus he quelled the tumult for fome time ; and having cal- ftand a fieg* 
led together his fenate or council, confifting of three hundred . ;t$f| 
Roman citizens he firft commended their courage and fidelity, 
and then entreated them by no means to feparate, fince, while 
they kept together, Caefar would have lefs reafon to defpife 
them, if they fought againft him, and be more ready to par 
don them, if they fubmitted to him. Confult among your 
felves, faid he ; if you think fit to fubmit, I will impute 
your refolution to necefiity ; but if you refolve to. ftand up 
in defence of your rights and liberties, I will be your com 
paniori, and, if you think fit, your leader. We are to fight 
againft one, whofe affairs are not in fo good a conditidn as 
is generally believed. Spain has already declared for the fons 
of Pompey ; Rome, unaccuftomed to flavery and opprefnon, 
will be ready to fhake off the yoke upon every turn of af 
fairs 5 Italy will never fubmit to a fovereign, who acknow 
ledges no other law but his own caprice ; Utica is well fur 
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nifhed with all forts of provifions and military engines^ and 
in a condition to ft'em the courfe of this mighty conqueror's 
victories. Let us therefore defend to the laft what ought to 
be more dear to us than our lives and fortunes. Notwith- 
flanding the uncertainty of war, we fhall lead a moft happy 
life, if we fucceed, or die a moft glorious death, if we mif- 
carry. Cato's words infpired even the moft cowardly with 

ge. They forgot the prefent danger, and declared with 



one voice, that they would ftand a fiege, protefting they 
would rather die with Cato, thart fave themfelves by abandon- 
ing a perfon of fuch exalted virtue.' When they came to der 
liberate about the proper meafures for the defence of the 
ace, fome were for fetting the flaves at liberty ; but this 
Cato oppofed, faying, That no flave ought to be fet at liber- 
ty without the confent -of his matter. We ought not, faid 
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He, even in our pr efent circumftances, to make free with the 1 
property of others ; but let every one difpofe as he pleafes of 
what is his own. Some of the fenators immediately fet theft 
flaves at liberty, and furnifhed them with arms ; but the grea- 
ter part of them, forgetting their former refolution, (hewed 
great backwardnefs in parting with their flaves, from whofe 
labour they drew great advantages. Why mould we rifque 
all, faid they among themfelves,- to preferve Utica ? Have we 
forgot what enemy we have to deal with ? Is it not that Ca- 
far, to whom all the power of Rome has fubmitted ? and 
which of us is a Pompeyj> a Scipio, or a Cato ? Now that 
all men give way to Gaefar's fortune, mail we alone engage 
for the liberty of Rome, and in Utica declare war againft 
one, who has driven Pompey the Great 2nd Cato himfelf out 
of Italy ? No, let us know ourfelves, fubmit to the conqueror, 
and fend deputies to implore his mercy. Cato, tho' he per- 
ceived the change, took no notice of it ; but wrote to Juba 



who, with a fmall body of men, was retired to a neighbour- 
ing mountain, and to Scipio, who lay at anchor under a 
promontory near Utica j advifing them not to come near the 
place, fince he fufpe£ted the fidelity both of the inhabitants 
and of the fenators who formed his council. Not long afterj 
a confiderable body of horfe, who had efcaped from the bat- 
tle, appearing at fome diftance from Utica, fent a mefienger 
to acquaint Cato with the different fentiments that prevailed 
among them, and to afk his advice ; for fome were for join- 
ing him $ others, not caring to lock themfelves up in the city, 
were for going to Juba. Cato haftened out to confer with 
their leaders, whom he entreated not to abandon fo many wor- 
thy fenators, but to feek the mutual fafety of one another, 
and to come into the city, which was impregnable and well 
furnifhed with corn and other provifions for many years. The 
fenators likewife, who attended Cato, with tears in their eyes 
befought them to flay. Hereupon the officers went to con- 
fult the foldiers 5 but, in the mean time, news was brought to 
Cato, that the greater part of his fenators were railing a tu- 
mult in the city, and ftirring up the inhabitants* to exclude 
Cato and fend deputies to Caefar. This news being imme- 
diately divulged among the horfe, they defired their officers 
to return to Cato with this anfwer, That they mould not be 
afraid of Caefar, while they followed Cato, whom they were 



dy to join, provided he would either drive out of the city 



or cut in pieces, all the Uticans, who would not fail to be- 
tray them and plot their ruin, as foon as Caefar appeared. 
This conditioa feemed too cruel to the virtuous Cato, who 

therefore 




therefore chofe rather to deprive himfelf of, fo 
neceflary a fupply , than confent to it. Upon his . return to 
the city, the fenators of his council openly declared* that they 
were neither able nor willing to withftand Caefar 5 nay* 
even threatened to feize thofe fenators * who were for ftand 
ing a fiege, and to deliver them up to Caefar. Hereupon 
Cato with much-ado prevailed upon the horfe to ftay, at leaft 
one night, in the city, in order to facilitate the efcape of thofe 
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worthy fenators, who were thus threatened by the reft* 
While they were preparing to fet out, news Was brought* 
that Caefar was drawing near with his whole army ; and then 
Cato, ordering all the gates to be mut, except one towards 
the fea, attended his friends to the port, and putting them 
on board fome veflels he had prepared for that purpofe, he 
returned to the city, and difmifled the body of horfe, advi 
fing feveral of his friendsv to join them, and abandon a city 
which would foon fall into the enemy's hands. Plutarch 
obferves, that tho' he was very premng with his other friends 



to fave themfelves by flight, yet he gave no fuch advice to 
his fon, not thinking fit to perfuade him to abandon his ia 
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ther. As Caefar drew near, the fenators, who remained in 
Utica, appointed Lucius Caefar, a relation of the conqueror* 

who had followed Pompey 's party, to intercede for them and 
make their fub millions to the dictator. Cato approved o 
their choice, and even compofed the fpeech, with which he 
was to addrefs Caefar. Lucius, in taking his leave of Cato, 
told him, That he mould not fcruple to kils the hands and 
fall at the knees of Caefer in his behalf ; but Cato would by 
no means give him leave fo much as to mention his name. 
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I will not, laid he, be indebted to a tyrant, for thofe very Cato's eon*- 



things which are marks of tyranny : - to fave men is an#ancy 
inftance of his tyranny, as if he were lord of their lives/' 
However, as Lucius was departing, he recommended to him 
his fon and the reft of his friends, and, tenderly embracing 
him, bid him fareweL While the reft were preparing to at- 
tend Lucius in the habit of fuppliants, Cato was greatly 'fur- 

prifed at the conftancy of a young Roman, named Statilius^ s tatiiltis st 
who, tho' in the flower of his age and a noted enemy to follower of 
~aefar, declared, That he would rather die, than be in- Cat0< 
iebted to an ufurper for his life. Cato, having attempted in 
pain to perfuade him to yield to fortune and join the other fup- 
pliants, recommended him to Apollonides and Demetrius, two 
:elebrated philofophers, faying, 6 c It belongs to you to bring 

' c down this young man's fpirit, and to .make him knov? 

G % 4,6 whas 
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•ffc what' is good for him (H)." Towards the evening, he 

ordered the gates of the city to be opened, exhorting both the 



Romans and inhabitants to go out, and meeting the conqueror, 



throw themfelves upon his mercy. . As for himfelf, he went, 
according to his cuftom, to bathe before fupper 5 and while 
he was in the bath, remembering Statilius, he cried out aloud 
to the philofopher Apollonides, who always attended him, 
Well, Apollonides, have you brought down the high fpi- 



c c rit of Statilius ? Is he gone without bidding us farewel ? " 
No, anfwered the philofopher, " I have difcourfed much with 
him, but to little purpofe ; he is ftill unalterable, and de- 
termined to follow your example." This, anfwered Cato 
with a fmile, " will foon be tried." He then called his fon 
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andadvifed .him, among other things, never to intermeddle 
in affairs of ftate \ telling him, " That to act therein as be- 
came him was now impoflible, and to do otherwife dis- 
honourable." 

After he had bathed, he went to fupper, at which he fat, 
as he had always ufed to do ever lince the battle of Pharfa 
lia, contrary to the Roman cuftom. Several of his particular 
friends, and fome of the principle citizens of Utica, fupped 
with him. Among the former were Apollonides the ftoic 
philofopher and Demetrius the peripatetic. After fupper, 
many philofophical queftions were difculTed, and, among the 
reft, thofe fundamental principles, which were called the 
paradoxes of the ftoics; and this in particular, " that the 

good man only is free, and that all wicked men are flaves. 
The moment this was propofed, the peripatetic took up the 
argument againft it (I) ; but Cato, railing his voice, main- 
tained the inconteftable truth of that maxim with more than 
ordinary warmth ; and, in the' heat of the difpute, let fome 
words drop, which plainly mewed, that he defigned to put 
an end to his life, and by that means fet himfelf at liberty. 

Hereupon, 

(H) By thefe words Cato implied, that the difpofition of mind, 
an which Statilius fancied himfelf to be, was rather the effeft of 
vain-glory, than true conftancy ; and that what became Cato, 
who had always made a profeflion of fevere virtue and was Qefar's 
equal, did not become fuch a young man as Statilius. Epi&etus 
obferves, that it as only for " an extraordinary perfon to imitate 
an extraordinary virtue . " It is not fitting for a perfon of com- 
mon fize to attempt fo high a flight. 

y (I) The peripatetics maintained, that neither virtue nor vice had 

any relation to freedom or fervitude, taking thefe words in a fenfc 
too contained and literal* 
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Hereupon, when he had done fpeaking, the whole* ' convpahy r 
kept filence and feemed much dejected ; but Cato, to divert 
them from any , fufpicion of his defign, turned the difcourfe, 
and began again to talk of the prefent affairs, fliewing grea£. 
concern for his friends who were at fea, and for thole who 
were travelling by land, iince they were to pafs through a dry 
defert, which afforded nothing for their fupport. 

When the company broke up, he walked with his friends,; 
as he ufed to do after fupper, gave the neceflary orders to the. 
officers of the guard, and then withdrew, having firft embra- ' 
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ced his fGn and every one of his friends, with more than ufu* 
al tendernefs. As this renewed their fufpicion of his defign, 
his fon, entering his room unknown to him, ftole away h's 
fword, which he ufed to have always by him. Cato, now a- Reads pj^ ^ 
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lone, lay down, and taking up Plato's dialogue on the immor- toYPhs% 
tality of the foul, began to t read it with great attention. After 
he had read fome time, in a tranfport of joy, which the hope 
of a happy immortality raifed in his, breaft, he looked up for ^ M 



his fword, and miffing it, called one of his flaves ; and, with 






out fhewing the leaft eagernefs or concern, only aiked him, 
Who had taken away his fword ? As the flave made no an- 
fwer, he continued reading ; and a little while after, not feem- 
ing importunate or hafty for it, but as if he would onjy know 
what was become of it, he ordered it to be brought to him^ 
He then took .up the book again, #n<J having finifhed the whole 

pialogue without any tidings of his fword, he called all his 

fervanfes one by one, and in an angry tone demanded, it of 
jthem, crying put, That he was betrayed and delivered into 
his enemy's hands., naked and difarmed. One of his Haves 
attempted to appeafe him ; but he had fcarce . begun to fpeak ? 

when Cato gave him fuch a blow in the mouth, that he hurt 
his own hand. At this noife his fon. and the reft of his friends *iis fon and 
came running into his room, and, falling at his feet, endea- , nds en ~ 
voured, with tears and entreaties^ to divert him from any de-r divert him 
fign he might have on his own life ; but Cato, raifing himfelf from laying, 
up, " Why does no body perfuade me by reafon, V feii .he, , 
or teach me what is better, if I have defigned any thing 



that is ill? Mufti -be thus difarmed, and hin4ere4 from 
making ufe of my own reafon ? " Then turning to his fon* 
And you, young man," faid he, why do n°tyou tie 
your father's hands behind his back, that when Csefar 
comes, I may not be able to hurt him ? for againft myfelf 
Iftandin no want of a fword ; to end my days I need but hold 
my breath a little while, or ftrike my head againft the wall. " 

Having thus fpoke 3 he difmifled his fon and the reft of i)is 

friends* 
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Mends, except the two philofophers Demetrius and Apolloni- 
des, to whom he addreffed himfelf more calmly thus : " Can 



r. 
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you bring any reafon to prove, that it is not bafe and un 
worthy of Cato to beg his life of his enemy ? I have not yet; 
determined any thing on this fubjec"t, but I would have it 
in my power to perform what Ifhall think fit to refolve on." 



: . r.- 



As the philofophers made no reply, which indeed they could 
not without contradicting their own principles, Cato told them, 
That he would not fail to aik their advice, when he fhoulq 
.have occafion to make ufe of what their philofophy taught; 
46 but, in the mean time," faid he, " go tell my fon, that 
. 4 c he mould not compel his father to what he cannot per* 
f c fuade him." Upon this they both withdrew, and fent him 
his fword by a young Have. Cato took it up with great pleafure, 
and, having drawn it and examined the point, faid in putting 
it up, " Now I am mailer of myfelf. " He then took the 
book again, and having read it twice over (K), he lay down, 
f$j$SBM whole an ^ fell into a found fleep. About midnight he called up two 

?r of his freed-men, Cleanthes, his phyfician, and Butas, whom 

he chiefly employed in public affairs. The latter he fent to tha 

port, 






yes 
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( |C) And yet this dialogue feems too long to be read twice over 
in fo ftiort a fpace j but that which feems moft incomprehenfible is, 
that Cato, before he laid violent hands on himielf, mould read ove? 

that dialogue, which proves in the ftrongeft terms, that what he 
was going to do was not lawful. ** A philofopher," fays Plato in 
that dialogue, '< will never lay violent hands on himfelf, that not 
being lawful even to thofe to whom death is more defireable than 
life. They are not allowed to procure that remedy to diemfelvesj 
tho' it be never fo neceffary } for God has placed us in this life as 
in a poft, which we are never to quit without his permifiion . The 
*' gods take care of us, and we nvuft confider ourfelves as their pe y 
1 s culiar property. . If one of your flaves fliould difpatch himfelf 
9* without your command, you would think he had done you an in- 
jury, and would punifh him, if it lay in your power I" IJow 
could Cato perfift in his refolution againft fuch ftrong arguments ? 
He might pembly jujKfy himfelf from what is added by Socrates j 
¥ We muft wait with patience till it pleafes God to fend us anex- 
f * prefs to remove put of this life." He looked perhaps on the cc 
dition he was then in as fuch an order ; and thus has Cicero com T 
mented upon it in the firft book of his Tufculan queftions : Cato 
?' autem fic abiit e vita, ut caufam moriendi naftum fe effe gauderet. 
P Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis deus injufiu hinc nos fuo de-» 
f « migrare ; cum verp caufam juftam deus ipfe dedefit, ut tunc Sok 
ft crati, nunc Catoni, %e multis, nae ille, medius fidius, vir fapi- 
ff ens fetus ex. Ins tenebris in lucem Jllam execfleriti nec tamen ille 

K vuicujU 




port, to fee whether his friends had fet fail, 
former to apply fome remedy to his hand that was hurt by the 
blow he gave his flave. At this they were all overjoyed, hop- 
ing he had laid afide all thoughts of putting an end to his life.^ 
Butas foon came back, and brought him word,' that all 
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friends were embarqued, except CrafTus, who had ftaid on ac- 
count of fome bufinefs, but was juft ready to depart. He ad- 
ded, that the wind was high, and the fea very rough. At 
this he fighed, mewing a great deal of compaffion for thofe 
who were at fea, and fent again Butas to fee, whether any of 
them were driven back and wanted his affiftance. In the mean - * f§|- 
time, he again fell afleep, and did not wake till day began to 
appear ; when Butas returning, acquainted him that the ftorm 
was allayed, and that no noife was heard in the port. Then 
Cato, laying himfelf down again, as if he intended to 
fleep, defired Butas to withdraw and fhut the door after him. 
He was no fooner gone, than the zealous republican, as if he 
had waited till thofe of his party were out of danger, taking his . r^f^ 
iword, ran it into his body j but not being able to ufe his hand stabs him' 
fo well which had been hurt, he did not die immediately of C M ^*§^§ 
the, wound, but fell upon his bed, and threw down a table on 
which he had drawn fome figures of geometry. The noife of ? : 
this alarmed his fon and his friends, who, breaking into the 
room, found him weltering in his blood, with his bowels in 
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great 
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4< vincula carceris ruperit, leges enim vetant ; fed tanquam a ma- : ^ 
< e giftratu, aut ab aliqua poteftate legitima, fic a deo evoeatus at^ ' 
* ( que emilTus exierit." But this trifling diftin&ion deftroys the ve- 
ry end and defign of the dialogue. If it was left to every one to 
explain, as he thought fit, the Hate he is in, and interpret it as an 
exprefs order from God to quit his fcation, the prohibition of felf. 
murder would be unneceflary, lince a reafon would never be want- 
ing upon occaiion to juftify it ; therefore this action in Cato is not 
by any means warrantable. However, it muft be allowed that it . 
was lefs criminal in him, than it can be in thofe, who deftroy them- 
selves for fome private reafons when overwhelmed with grief, pinch* 
ed with poverty, overcome with fear, or fome other paffion ; for 
there is a wide difference, in our opinion, between the punllanimi- 
ty of fuch and the defpair of a brave man, who kills himfelf, not 
for any private reafon, but if the expreifion may be allowed, for 
fome reafon of ftate; fortho* the action carries in it a brutal fury 
and the blind impulfe of an ungovernable pauion •, yet, as Plutarch 



has well obferved on another fubjeft, where he compares Romulus 
and Thefeus, he is more excufeable, who is tranJported by a 
ff ftronger caufe, as by a more fevere ftrpke. " And wnat Uroke 

fan be mor$ fevere than the ruin of our country ? 
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, Such a dreadful fight and his ghafl> 
ly looks, his eyes being yet open, ftruck them all with fo great 




terror, that they ftood fome time motionlefs, without being 
able, in that furprife and confufion, to lend him the leaft affift, 
ance. At length Butas accofting him, put in his bowels, which 
were not hurt, and fewed up the wound > but Cato, after fome 
time, coming to himfelf, thruft away the phyfician, rent open 
his wound again, and, tearing his bowels, expired immediate- 
ly, in the forty-eighth, or, as others will have it, in the 



fifty-fifth, year of his age, He was one of the moft virtuous 
citizens Rome ever produced, had all the virtues, and none of 
the faults, of Cato the cenfor, , one of his illuftrious anceftors, 
and would, with his invincible conftancy and refolution, have 
fupported the finking republic, had not the gods themfelves, 
Plutarch obferves, decreed her deftru&ion. His death was 
no fooner known, than the inhabitants of Utica flocked to his 
houfe, calling him their benefactor, their deliverer, the only 
free, the only invincible, Roman. Tho' at that very inftant 
word was brought them, that Casfar was drawing near, yet 
neither fear of the prefent danger, nor the commotions and 
difcord which reigned among them, nor even the eagernefs 
each of them had of making their court to the conqueror, could 
divert them from burying his body with the utmoft pomp, and 



paying all the funeral honours that were due to a perfon 
of his merit and rank, How ftrong muft the impreflions have 
been, which the virtue of Cato left in their minds, fince they 
thus openly honoured his memory at the approach of his ene- 
my, who was victorious, and upon whofe mercy they were that 
moment to throw themfelves ! When Csefar, who was now 
at the very gates of Utica with all his forces, heard of Cato's 
death, he is faid to have uttered thefe words ; u Cato, I envy 
thee thy death, fince thou haft envyed me the glory of faving 
thy life"(L). Upon Cato's death 5 the city of Utica was By 

JLucius 



(L) Plutarch feems to queftion whether Cafar would have par* 
doned Cato or no . The difcourfe, fays that writer, which Caefar 
wrote againft Cato, is no great fign of his kindnefs, or that he was 
inclined to mew him any favour. Is it probable, adds he, that Caefar 
would have been tender of his life, when he was fo bitter againft his 
memory ? But, with Plutarch's leave, we are of opinion, that Cse- 
ifar would have fpared him, as he did Cicero, Brutus, Marcellus, his 
molt inveterate ehemy ? and many others, not indeed out of any friend- 
ship he had for him, but out of vanity, and perhaps policy. As for 
the book mentioned by Plutarch, Csefar wrote it not out of hatred 

to QfeQ) but in his own vindication, Cicero had written an enco* 
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Chap, 13 

Lucius Caefar delivered up to the conqueror^ 
fome,and caufed others to be privately puttO death. Among the 
latter was Lucius Caefar himfelf, who had treated with great xru| 
elty fuch of Caefar's adherents, as he had got into his power <kt 



^^^^ 






IP 




ring the war ; among the former were Cato's fony his daughter, 
Statilius, and moft of his friends. His fon was afterwards 
Hain in the battle of Philippi, with more glory than he had liv 
ed ; for we are told, that he led a debauched life, and that be 
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ins; lodged, while he flayed in Cappadocia, in the houfe i^J^^SMI 




4." 




Marphadates, one of the royal family, he maintained a crimj 
nal converfation with his wife, by name Pfyche, which ill 
Greek fignifies 66 foul." This gave the Romans occafion to fay 
by way of raillery, " That Cato and Marphadates were good 
" friends; for they had but one foul; that Cato was noble 
" and generous, and had a royal foul, &c." Cato's daugh- 
ter was married to Brutus, one of the confpirators, and end- 
ed her life as became one of her birth and family, as we fliall 
relate in a more proper place. As for Statilius, who affe£ted 
to imitate Cato* he was prevented by the philofophers from 
putting an end to his life ; but he afterwards followed Brutus 
to whom he proved Very faithful and ferviceable, and at length 

died, with many other illuftrious Romans, in the tattle 

Philippi w . • 

Cjesar, now mafter of Uticaj arid of the whole Romafr^&r 
province in Africa, marched into Numidia and Mauritarula|^^^^ 
and reduced both thofe kingdoms to Roman provinces, 
pointing Crifpus Salluftius to govern them in quality of pro 
conful, with private inftrudtions to pillage and plunder 




>4 ^ 





inhabitants, and by that means put it 




of their power 



ever to make off the yoke. The fruitfu]| plains pf Numidia 
he divided among the foldiers of P. Sinus*' who had reduced 
great part of that country. Sitius, being driven out of Rome, 
we know not on what account, had taken refuge in Mauri- 
tania, and there aflembled a confiderable number of Roman 

exiles 




w Plut. in Cat. 8c CxC Dio Caff. ibid. 
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mi urn pn Cato, and called it by his name. A difcourfe compofed b y 
fo great a mafter, upon fudh. an excellent fubjedl, was immediately 
in every body's hands. This touched Csefar to the quick ; for he 
looked upon a panegyric on his enemy, who chofe rather to kill 
himfelf than fall into his hands, as no better than a fatire againft 



himfelf. 



He therefore publiftied an anfwer 



it, 



g 



collection of charges and accufations againft that great man, which 
he ftyled Anticato. 
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with whom he entered into the fervice of JSogud, a 




* - 



petty king of Mauritania, then at war with Juba, Bogud 
appointed him commander in chief of all his forces ; which 
truft he difcharged with great fidelity, invading Juba's domi- 
nions, and making himfelf mafter even of Cirta his capital, 
This diverfion was of great ufe to Caefar ; for it obliged Juba 
"SM0--'to leave great part of his forces at home, under the con> 



*!•»■■■-»■- i ' * 




jnand of Sabura, one of his beft generals, to defend his own 




g^ingdom ; but, during his abfence, Sitius, having defeated 





Sand killed Sabura, made himfelf mafter of the whole coun* 
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try, and then marched with his victorious army to join Cse- 
* far, whom he fcarce knew. On his march he met a body 
of Romans, who had faved themfelves from the battle of 
Thapfus, under the command of Afranius and Fauftus Sy Ua, 
defeated them, and took their leaders prifoners, together with 
Sylla's wife the daughter of Pompey, whom he delivered up 



to Caefar, who not only pardoned her, but fent her into 
Spain to her brothers. Soon after Sitius's fleet furprifed in 
the port of Hippo the fquadron which was conveying into 
Italy Scipio and other Romans, who had left Utica, and 
took moft of them prifoners. Scipio laid violent hands on 
himfelf ; but the reft were brought to Sitius, who configned 
liw^ewgu-dthem to Caefar. Thefe fervices the dictator rewarded with 

A> -a: a fruitful country bordering on Numidia, which he beftowed 



> A 



ft{r^^v- : %» Sitius, appointing him fovereign of that diftri<5t, after ha- 
*H^^; .ying driven out a Numidian prince named Manafles, who 
'w*tti.vv Jeered f or Juba, and ferved in his army againft 

•Caefar *. 

And now Caefar, having brought all Africa under fub* 

jedlrion and fettled the affairs of that province, repaired to 

Utica, where his fleet waited for him. There he gave or-> 
anlP^f inth ders for the rebuilding of Carthage, as he did foon after 

his return to Italy for the rebuilding of Corinth fo that thefe 

two famous cities were deftroyed in the fame year, and in 
the fame year raifed out of their ruins, in which they had 
lain about a hundred years. Two years after they were both 





re-peopled with Roman colonies j and from thefe new inha-> 
bitants of Corinth were defcended thofe Corinthians, to whom 
St. Paul wrote his two epiftles. As the dictator had now 
no enemy to contend with in Africa, he left that country, 
loaded with glory and fpoils, an/T fet fail for Italy on the 
ides of June, that is, on the fourteenth of the Julian April ; 
pnd arriving three days after at Caralos, now. Cagliari, failed 

from 



f But. 4e bell. Africano.* 



t 




from thence, on the third 

which he did not reach, the weather proving very 
till the twenty- fixth of the Julian May, that is, twenty-ei 
days after. As he drew near Rome, the whole city went 0$ 






to meet him, and conducted him to the capitol, where 
returned thanks to Jupiter for the fuccefs of his arms. Thei^^^^ 
fenate and people ftrove who fhould be moft forward in heap-^^^^s: be 
ing honours upon him. Supplications were appointed, — -*«owea on 

facrifices ordered to be offered daily in the temples for 








days together in thankfgiving to the gods for the victori^^^|*- M 
fie had gained in Africa. His ufual guard was by a decnlSfe- , 
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of the fenate trebled, and the number of the lienors, who 
attended him as dictator, doubled. His di&atorfhip was pro- 
longed for ten years, and the dignity 'of cenfor, which had 
been hitherto divided between two magiftrates, conferred on 



him alone, under the title of * 6 prefect.," or '* reformer, dtii^SSSm 



manners/' that of cenfor feeming too vulgar. His perfon - 



was declared facred and inviolable ; and, to raife him above ^SSSfr *' * 



- • t 



the level of his fellow-citizens, it was decreed, that he mould V;|J§r 
fit, during his life, next to the confuls 





his opinion the firft in all public deliberations ; 

fit at all public fhews in a curule chair, and that, even after j/^fij 

his death, the chair fhould be placed as ufual at the mews* -4 : ^ii^ 
to render his memory immortal ; nay, they went fb far aa'taj *' ^ 



place his ftatue in the capitol next to that of Jupiter, wiffe 
this infer i prion on the pedeftal, w to Caefar a demi-god." Cae- 
far had too much penetration not to know, that this profufion 
of honours was the effect, of fear, and not of any fincere kind- 
nefs or affection for him ; and therefore, in accepting fuch 
marks of diftin£tion, he declared, That he would make no 
other ufe of the authority, with which they were pleafed 
to truft him, than to prevent any further difturbances in the 
republic, and to render, as far as in him lay, all the members 
of it happy, I fhall not, faid he, renew the maflacres of 
Sylja and Marius, which I cannot reflect on without horror^ jp^ 
I wifh I had been able to fave the republic without fliedding 
a drop of blood, and without depriving Rome of one fingle 
citizen ; but, fince that was not in my power, now that my 
enemies are fubdued, I will make no further ufe of the fword; 
but endeavour to gain by good offices ' thofe who {till eon? 
tinue obftinate. You ftafrall find in me' not a Marius or a 
pylla, but an indulgent iatner and zealous protector. As for 
my troops, I fhall keep them together, not fo much for my 
own defence, as for that of the republic. They (hall not, 

nowever 3 be any charge to. you > the lpoils I have brought, 
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and like wife to defray for fome time the expences of the go- 
vernment. This fpeech and the pardon he granted a few days 
after to M. Claudius Marcellus, one of his moft inveterate 
enemies, calmed the fears both of the fenate and people. 
Marcellus had been conful five years before, and, during his 
confulate, employed all his intereft and authority againft Cae- 
far. 
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He had fought under Pompey's banners at Pharfalia ; 
but, retiring after that fatal action from public affairs, he 
fcad chofen the city of Mitylene in the ifland of Lefbos for 
the place of his refidence, and there led a quiet life, being 




entirely taken up with the ftudy . of philofophy. Cicei 
who had always profefled a ftridfc friendfhip for Marcellus, 
prevailed upon the confcript fathers to intercede for him all 
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m 



a body. 



Accordingly, the firft time Caefar appeared in 
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the fenate, Lucius Pifo having addrefled him with an affe&ing 
fpeech in favour of the illuftrious exile, all the confcript fa- 
thers feconded him, and, quitting their places, farrounded 
the dictator's tribunal, imploring his clemency in behalf of 



one of the moft worthy members of their body. 



Caefar 




par* 

i%ons Marcel- c c 
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heard them with great attention, and, as foon as they had 
done fpeaking, tc I willingly pardon Marcellus," faidhe, ^ out 
of regard to your interceflion, confcript fathers, and to 
& his own merit. Let him return and take his place in the 





« J * 




l c -- fenate. I fhall not for the future look upon him as an 



enemy, but rank him among my friends, to convince the 
world of the deference I pay to this venerable body." The 



4 * 





confcript fathers returned him thanks, and Cicero in particu- 
lar, in that famous fpeech, which is ftill admired by all the 
learned. But Caefar's clemency did not avail the unfortu- 
nate exile. Upon the firft notice of what had pafled at Rome, 
he left Mitylene, and came to Athens, with a defign to pafs 
from thence over into Italy ; but when he was ready to 
embarque, he was ftabbed by one Magius Chilon, a no lefs 
zealous follower of Pompey than himfelf. What prompted 
him to this murder is not well known ; fome fufpe&ed Cae- 
far of being' privy to it ; but that fufpicion feemed quite 
grbundlefs to Cicero, fince Magius with the fame dagger put 
an end to his own life, and died on the fpot with Marcel- 
lus (M), 

The 



We 



(M) Cicero writes on this fubject. to Atticus thus : " 
can by no means fufpeel: Casfar of having any hand in the death 
©f Marcellus, fince Magius ftabbed himlelf with the fame dag' 

er, 





Chap. 1 3 

The di&ator having, by his clemency and • the ext 
nary civility he mewed to all without dmffidtion, 
the fenators from their fears, in the next place fummoried 
the people* and * appearing in the aflembly more like a com* 

m on citizen, than a vidtorious general* returned them' thanks* 

in a moft obliging manner, for their inviolable attachment 
to his perfon. He then entertained them with a very parti 
cular account of his victories, telling them, That he had, by 
his laft victory, fubdued a country fo rich, and of fuch ex; 
tent, that it would yearly fupply the city with two 
thoufand bufhels of corn, and three millions 
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of oil. In confederation of the many conquefts he had madej 
four triumphs were decreed him both by the fenate and pea 



pie. 



Accordingly he triumphed four times the fame month, His fef. 



viz. over the Gauls, over Egypt* over Pharnaces, and over 



* * 



Juba. 



In the fir ft triumph were carried before his chariot 



the names of three hundred nations and eight hundred cities, ' :; ^WWi0. 
which he had reduced by the death of a million of enemies. ^ 



Among the prifoners appeared Vercingetorix, who had ftir- 
red up all Gaul againft Caefar, and attempted to relieve, 
Alefia at the head of three hundred thoufand men. His fol 

i * i "I 

diers followed him, crowned with laurel, and the whole 
city attended him with loud acclamations 5. : but, in the midft 
of the public rejoicings, the axletree of the triumphal chariot 
breaking near the temple of Fortune, the vi&or narrow 
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efcaped being crulhed by the wheels. The fuperftrtious Ro 
mans drew from thence prefages no-ways favourable to the 

conqueror ; 

cident occafioned then, was the retarding of the triumph 
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but the only inconvenience that unforefeen ac- ffl^ r | 




till it 



was ni 




ht 



and then Caefar, to prevent all difturban 
ces in the dark, embelliflied his triumphal proceflion with a 
new ornament, caufmg forty elephants to be ranged T twenty 
on each fide of his chariot, with a prodigious number 
of flambeaux on their backs, difpofed in the fhape of fo 

many pyramids, which in a manner turned night into day, 

and 
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ger, which he had plunged into Marcellus's breaft. I am at a 
lofs to know what could prompt him to fo black an attempt* 
Marceilus had been bail for him a little time before at Sunium. 



Perhaps, as Magius was not in a condition to fatisfy his credi 



tors, he had recourfe ^ %larcellus, who refufed to fupply hipi 



with the neceffary fumsw^f a rough and uncivil manner, which 



" was natural to him ; and hence their quarrel (35)« 



11 



(35) Cic. ad Attic. 1. xiii< epift. IO^ 
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Book III. 

- the leaft confufion, the numerous 
There Caefar, to fet the peopJ 
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example of religion, mounted the fteps of the temple on his 

offered the ufual facrifice to Jupiter* 
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After 
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the ftatue, which the fenate and peopl 



had 



erec 



r m 
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ted to himfelf near that of the god ; and being offended at 
^ - -.^j^ « rp Q Caefar a demi-god," ordered the ful- 

of demi-god to be immediately cancelled 





fife 



fome 

fecond triumph was over Egypt, when the pictures of Pto 

Photinus* and Achillas were carried before the trium- 

cities of Pelufium 




with 



prefentations of the 



* v- 
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1 



abd Alexandria, of the palace of the Egyptian kings, of the 



tower of Pharos, &c. Before the chariot walked many pri 

foners of diftinftion ; among the reft Arfinoe, the fifter of 
Cleopatra, loaded with chains ; but, after the fhew, fhe was 
fet at liberty* and only banifhed from Egypt, that fhe might 



new 



difturbances in that kingdom to the prejudi 
W : of Cleopatra (N). The third triumph fhewed the defeat of 

Pharnaces king of Pontus. In the midft of the fpoils, which 
the conqueror had brought from Pontus, Bithynia, and Ga- 
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latia, the famous words Veni, vid 



vici 




were carried oh 
a table in large characters, to fhew rather the difpatch, than 
the difficulty or importance, of that vidlory. The fubjecl: of 



|he fourth triumph was the conqueft of Africa and Numidia 




: ; : jMth the defeat of Juba and his allies. In this triumph Juba, 

WS$L me *° n °^ J u ^ a > w ho was then very young, walked 

among the other captives before the triumphal chariot j but 

when the fhew was over, Caefar fet him at liberty, and 
gave him an education fuitable to his rank, appointing ma- 
ilers to teach him the Greek and Latin tongues, and fuch 
fciences as the young noblemen of Rome fludied in thofe 



day 



By this means he became one of the moft learned 




men of the age he lived in ; infomuch, that the emperor 
Auguftus, in coniideration of his great knowledge and abili 
ties, afterwards beftowed on him the kingdom of Getulia 



Africa 



and 



^ J 



gave him in marriage Cleopatra Selene, the 
daughter of queen Cleopatra by Marc Antony (O). 

Romans 



The 



(N) This young princefs took up her relidence in Afia Proper ; 
for there Antony found her after the battle of Philippi, and, at the 
requeftof Cleopatra, caufed her to be J)ut to death (36). 

(G) He was the author of feveral works, and, among the reft 
of the hiftory of Rome, which he wrote in Greek, and which is 

often 



(3 6) Hirt. de bell. Alexand. Jofeph. aatiq, 1. xv. c. 4. 




Chap. 1 3 

Romans were not fo well pleafed with 

the other three, Caefar having 
Petreius, and Cato to be carried before him among 
the fovereign kings and princes whom he had fubdued 
could not behold Cato tearing his bowels, as the ftatue re$r 
fented him, without expreffing their concern with loud figfi* 
and tears for the death of fo great a man. The veflels oftl 



....... ^^^^.v^ ,: 




gold and filver, which in thefe triumphs were carried before 






the conqueror, . amounted to the value of fixty-five 
talents, that is, above twelve millions of our money,, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two crowns of gold, wei 
fifteen thoufand and thirty-three pounds, which were prefent 
made him, according to the cuftom of thofe times, by prin* 
ces and cities after his vi&ories. Out of thefe fums he paid 
his foldiers their arrears, and befides, an hundred and fifty JHi#%r^ 





m 





pounds of our money to every private man, as much more 

to each centurion* and thrice that fum to each tribune 



commander of the cavalry. As to the Roman 
whofe favour he courted, he gave to each particidar perfi 




5 



meafures of oil> and added a hun 




ten bufhels of con 

dred denarii, by way of intereft, to the three 
had promifed them before he fet out for Africa, Af- 
ter this he entertained the people at twenty-two thou- 
fand tables with fix thoufand murenas, and an 
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mcredig^ 
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ble profufion of other dainties and rich wines* 
them, had never tafted before ; and that nothing might 
wanting to the pomp and magnificence of thefe feaffe* k& 
entertained the city with a combat of two thoufand gladiators^ 
with reprefentations of fea and land fights, in. which were 
fometimes three, fometimes four thoufand combatants on a 
fide, and with all forts of plays, farces, and mimic perfor- 
mances (P). Thefe entertainments lafted feveral days, 

and 
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often quoted, and with great approbation, by the antients r but h 
now entirely loft, as are alfo all his other works. One of them 
was of the affairs of Aflyria, and chiefly colle&ed from the wri- 
tings of Berofus. 




(P) The two famous mimics 



pantomimes, Laberius and Publius, acled 



they were then called 



this occalion. Labe 



♦ 



rius was by birth a Roman knight, but neverthelefs a&ed on the 



ftage mimic pieces of his % 
for acting in the plays, wi'. 
g him, when they, were 



±n compofing. Cisefar rewarded him 
'which he prefented the people, giv 
Dver. five , hundred feflerces, and 



golden ring, which was reftoring him to the equeftrian dignity- 
he had forfeited by performing on the ftage. Macrobius has 



given 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book lit 

tew fuch multitudes of people to Rome, that the 
part of them were forced to lie in the open air, 
and many were ftifled in the croud, among the reft two fe- 
nators y. 

C jesar, having by his largefles, entertainments, and fhews, 




made 



his 



fecured the affections of the foldiery and peopl 
whole bufinefs to reform the government, and eftablifti good 
ItefoMs 'Siet o rder in the city. In order to this he publifhed many whole- 
%ovef hment. fome laws. In the firft plac 
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many of the inhabitants had 
f loft their lives in the civil war, and many had abandoned their 



* - 



native country ; he appointed 




privileges and exempt 
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---- 




for fuch as had numerous families, recalled all thofe who had 

fettled in foreign countries, and invited to Rome from all 

" parts 
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Dio, 1. xlii. Plin. 1. xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvii. Suet, in Csef 



W$m^ ■ VeU. Patercul. 1. ii. c. c6 
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was already fqueezed up himfelf ; this he faid in allulion 




• * 





given us part of a prologue of this author (37), which may ferve 

for. a tafte of his wit and ftyle. Horace indeed taxes his compo- 
fures with want of elegance (38). But Scaliger thinks the cen- 
fure very unjuft, and the verfes cited by Macr@bius more elegant 
than thofe in which Horace finds fault with them (39). When 
Laberius, was going, after he had received the golden ring of 
Caefar, to refume his place among the knights, Cicero told him, 
as he paired by the orcheftra, where the fenators fat, that he 
would with all his heart make room for him there, but that he 

to the 

many fenators Caefar had lately created, No wonder, replied La- 
berius, that you, who commonly make ufe of two feats at once, 
fancy y our felf fqu^zed up, when you fit like other people . This 
was a fevere wipe on the inconftancy and double-dealing of the 



40 




itor (40). 

Publius was a Syrian by birth, but received his education 



Rome 



condition of a Have. Having by feveral {pecimens 



of wit obtained his freedom, he undertook the writing of mimic 
pieces, and a&ed them with uncommon applaufe in the towns of 



Italy 



At lafl being brought to Rome to bear a part in Casfar 



plays, he challenged all the dramatic writers and a£tors, and 



carried the prize from every 



of them, even from Labe 



rius himfelf 




A collection of fentences taken out of 



his works is ftill extant, which Jofeph Scaliger highly com* 
mends, and even thought it worth his while to tranflate them 
into Greek. 



1 



(37) Macrob. Satur. 1. ii. c. 7. 



fatyr. 10. v. 5. 6. 



(38) Horat. fatyr. 1. u 



(40) Macrob. Saturn. 1. ii. c. 7 



(39) Scaliger de re Poet. 1. i, c. 10 



(41) Idem ibid. 



parts of the world fuch perfons as were in any repute fottpeapt 
learning and knowledge, granting them for their encouiage 
ment all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens* At the 
fame time he publifhed a law, forbidding all citizens, above 
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twenty years of age and under forty* to abfent 
from the capital more than three years* under any pretence 
whatfoever ( QJ . By other laws he reftrained the profufe 
way of living* which at that time prevailed in Rome and all 
over Italy ; he confined the ufe of litters, of 
robes v and jewels to perfons only of the firft rank or of overflows 
grown eftates ; he limited the expence of feafts by manjff^r |g 
fumptuary laws, which he caufed to be put in execution with 
the utmoft rigour, his officers often breaking into the houfes 

of the rich citizens, and fnatching from off their tables fuch 
meats as had been ferved up contrary to his prohibition. All 
the markets fwarmed with informers, fo that nothing could 
be brought thither, or fold, without his knowledge ; and he 
never failed to punifh with heavy fines fuch as he found guilty 
of the leaft breach of the laws he had enacted for the reftrain- 
ing of luxury. As for the management of the public money 
he referved that entirely to himfelf, but committed the admi 




r ' » A* 



niftration of juflice to the fenators and knights, chufing from -"-r- : ^K 
among them fuch perfons as were noted for their integrity &nd v " 
probity* As his long command in Gaul, had given him an op 
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portumty 

( QJ Plutarch tells us, that Csefar took a cenfus of the people, 
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who from three hundred and twenty thoufand were now reduced 
to a liundred and fifty thoufand ; fo great a wafte, fays he, had th0 
civil war made in Rome alone j not to mention what the other parts 
of Italy and the provinces had fuffered. But there are no fewer 
than three notorious miftakes in this pafTage, as the learned Rualdus 
obferves. The firft is$ where it is faid, that Csefar took a cenfus 
of the people ; Suetonius does not mention it, and Auguftus himfelf 
m his Marmora Ancyriana fays, that in the fixth confulate he 
numbered the people, which had not been done for forty-two *far*s 
years before. The fecond is, that before the civil wars broke ' : V^' 
out between Csefar and Pompey, the number of the people in 
Rome amounted to no more than- three hundred and twenty 
thoufand ; for long before that it was much greater, and had 
continued upon the encreafe. The laft is, where it is afTerted, 
that in lefs than three years thofe three hundred and twenty 
thoufand citizens were reduced by that war to an hundred and 
fifty thoufand ; the falfity -K^which afTertion is evident from this, 
that a little while after Csefar made a draught of eighty thoufand 
to be fent to foreign colonies. Is it probable, that hV-would have 



Vol. Xin. H 



left 




ility bf ufurping an abfolute power, to prevent others 



^Qm treading in his footfteps, he ordained by a law, that no 
praetor mould be continued in his government above a year, 
and no confuiar above two. All the magiftrates in Rome, as 
Swell as in the provinces, were appointed by him, the people, 
whom he fuffered to aflemble in the comitium, to maintain 
at leaft fome appearance of a republican ftate, not daring to 
chufe any but fuch as he propofed, or recommended ; 
which means all the places and governments were filled with 
his creatures. The tribunes, the praetors, the quaellors, and 
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even the confuls, were all perfons who had ferved under him, 
and were inviolably attached to his intereft. The govern- 
ment of the countries fubjeft to the republic was committed 
to fuch only as the dictator thought he could confide in. 
Thus Sicily was allotted to A. Allienus, Cifalpine Gaul to 
M. Junius Brutus, Tranfalpine Gaul to another Junius Bru- 
tus, furnamed Albinus, Achaia to Servius Sulpicius, Numi- 
dia to Crifpus Salluftius, Illyricum to P. Vatinius, Syria to 

Cornificius, and Spain to Ch Caffius Longinus ; fo that 
the abfolute authority of Caefar feemed to be equally eftablifh- 
ed in the capital and in the moft diftant provinces. In Syria 
indeed his power was difputed by one Caecilius Baflus, who 
" created great diforders in that province. He was a Roman 
. knight, and had fought on Pompey's fide in the battle of 
Pharfalia. After that overthrow he fled to Tyre, and there, 
pretending to be a merchant, underhand engaged in his party 
many who had been favourers of Pompey, and even fome 

of 

left no more, than feventy thoufand fouls in Rome ? But what is 
mil ftronger, eighteen years after, Auguftus took an account of the 
people, and found the number amount to four millions and fixty- 
three thoufand, " cenfere civium Romanorum capita quadragies cen- 
tum millia, & fexaginta tria millia," fays Suetonius. Such an en- 
creafe in fo fhort a time muft be prodigious, if not impoffible 
Rualdus has not only difcovered thefe miftakes, x but the fource o 
them ; he <makes it appear, that Plutarch, for want of a thorougl 
underftanding of the latin tongue, has been milled by the following 
paffage in Suetonius, who fays of Caefar " recenfum populi ne( 
" more, nec loco folito, fed vicatim per dominos infularum egit 
atque ex viginti trecentifque millibus accipientium frumentum 
publico ad centum quinquginta retraxit (42)." Suetonius fpeak 
there of the review taken by Caefar of the nedy citizens, wh< 
lhared in the public corn, whom he found to amount to three hun 
dred and twenty thoufand, and reduced to an hundred and twent] 
thoufand. Plutarch miftobk recenfum for cenfum the mufter take] 
by the cenfors, and this error led him into the other miilakes, 

(42) SuetoiL in Jul. c. 4. 
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Chap* 1 3 

of the Roman foldiers who were fent thither to garri _ v , .„„ 

city. Whereupon being at length taken notice or by • oextus •,. .• ; 




IK). 



Caefar, whom the dictator had appointed governor of "that 
province, as he haftened northward againit Pharnaces^gij^ - : * " 
was fummoned to appear before him, and give an account 



his proceedings. Baflus, without betraying the leaft fear| 




told the governor, that he was raifing volunteers, and making 
other preparations with no other defign but to aflift Mithrida?* 
tes of Pergamus in the reduction of the kingdom of Pergamuj£j f ^ , 
which had been given him by Caefar. Sextus believing hhl|f^ r ' % 



he was difmiffed, and no more taken notice of, till having gc*&& . 
together a confiderable number of confpirators, he feized on 
the city of Tyre, giving out, that Caefar was killed in Africa^ 
and that thereupon he was appointed by the fenate president 



■ * 
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of Syria. By this impofture he encreafed his forces fo as to be 
able to take the field, and engage Caefar j but he was en- 
tirely defeated, and forced to take ftielter in Tyre. There 
he continued inactive, till the many wounds he had received 
in the battle were cured ; and then by his emiflaries ftirred up 
the troops under the command of Caefar, who was given to 
all manner of lewdnefs, to rebel againft their leader and mur 
der him. Upon his death, the troops he commanded 
Baflus, excepting a fmall body that retired into Cilicia. feaflus jjjf jP^^M 
feeing himfelf again at the head of a confiderable army, marchr mur dered 






ed ft rait to Apamea, and feizing that city, fortified it, an<f 1» 8 oWiil, *^| 
made it the place of his refidence, there taking. on him the go- \. : ;<-j. 
vernment of the whole province. But Antiftius Verus putting , X :0, '0& * 





himfelf at the head of thofe who had retreated into Cilicia* afe. 
and drawing to him feveral others of the Caefarean party ii> 
that country, marched back with them into Syria. There 

he was joined by the fons of Antipater with auxiliaries from 
Judaea, and by feveral of the neighbouring princes, who were 
glad of an opportunity to mew their attachment to the dicl:a 



"•.si*- - 





tor, and by that means gain his favour. Thus Antiftius was • 
enabled to make head againft Baflus, and even to drive him 
quite out of the field. He retreated to Apamea, where he 
was clofely befieged by Antiftius ; but, as he was a brave 
foldier and experienced commander, his adverfary, haying ^ 
fpent the whole fummer before the place without being able f UCC efe of° 
to gain any advantage over him, was forced towards the end Baflus,. • 



.3 



of the campaign to raife the fiege and forbear all hoftilities, 



till he received new fupplies 1 both of men and proviikms 

H 2 C-ffiSAR 



2 



Dio. I, xlvii. Libo apud Appian. de bell, civil. 1. iii. Epit.Liy, 



l.cxiv, Jofeph, antiq. 1. xiv. c. 17. &de bell. Judaico, 1. i, c, 8* 
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s AR, being informed of what pafled in Syria, immedi- 
ately' difpatched Statius Murcus, whom Jofephus through mif- 
take names Marcus, to fucceed Sextus in the government of 
ria, appointing him three legions to put an end to that un- 




expected war. Thefe, with the troops which Antiftius com 
manded, formed a very confiderable army ; fo that BafTus 
was again obliged to fhut himfelf up in Apamea, the fiege of 
which place was renewed by the united forces of Murcus 



arid Antiftius. During the fiege, both fides folicited the aflift- 



ahce of the neigbouring princes and ftates. Alcaudonius ah 
Arabian king, being on this occafion fent to both by Baf- 
fus and Murcus, came with all his forces, and placing himfeif 
between Apamea and the camp of the Caefareans that covered 
the fiege, offered his affiftance, by way of auction, to that fide 



9 



which mould give moft for it r and Ballus having bid higheft 
he immediately joined him. At the fame time Pacorus came to 
his affiftance at the head of anumerous body of Parthians; which 
two reinforcements added fuch ftrength to the befieged, that 
the Caefareans were again forced to raife the fiege, and leave Baf- 

fus mafter of the field a . Hereupon the dictator fent orders to Q. 
Martius Crifpus, governor of Bithynia, to march with the three 
legions he had under his command, to the affiftance of Murcus 
and at his approach BafTus retired to Apamea, where he was 
clofely befieged the third time, but held out till the death of 
Caefar, when he was relieved by Caffius, who feized on the pro- 
vince of Syria, as we mall relate in the fequel of this h iftory. 
Wh i l e the dictator's lieutenants were thus employed in 



the eaft, the dictator himfelf, to fhew that nothing efcaped 



9 



his care, undertook at Rome the reformation of the Roman 
kalendar, which it belonged to him to rectify as pontifex 
maximus, an office he had bore long before he was either con- 
ful or didiator. This reformation was at this time much 
wanted y for by reafon of the faults of the former kalendar the 
feftivals of the Romans and their folemn days were removed 
by degrees, and put out of due time, till at laft they came to 
fall in with feafons quite oppofite to thofe of their primitive 
inftitution. The year which the Romans made ufe of til] 
this time confifted of twelve lunar months ; but twelve lunar 
months falling eleven days ftiort of a folar year, it was the 
office of the pontifex maximus with the college of the ponti- 
flces f o add fuch intercalations as fhould make all even. This 
they ufually did by cafting in an intercalary month every twe 
years, which alternatively confifted of twenty-two and twenty- 

thre< 

I 

a Dio. 1. xlvii. Veil. Patercul. 1. ii, c. 69, Appian. ibid. 1. iii 
& iy. Cic. ad Attic. 1. xiv, epift, 9. 
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three days. This fhori month is 

Mercidinus b , and in another Mercidonius 
place it was allotted in the Roman kalendar was between th.s ;viSltli 
23d and 24th of February. But the care of this intercalate^, • vffe^S^ 
being left to the pontifices, they put in or left out the 



alary month according as they had a mind to prolong' "qfy ^S^^ ^ 
fhorten the time of the annual magiftrates then in office 




which means great diforders crept into the political as well as v> 



the aftronomical year ; to prevent which Caefar undertoofew^ 
that reformation, of which the world has had the benefit - 

£mce> and happily completed it (R). 



H 




Yet 



b Plut. in Numa. - c Idem in Caef. 





(R) This he did by the following methods : ift, He abolifhed 
fhe lunar year, confifting of twelve lunar months, or three hunr 
dred and fifty-five days, by which the Romans had hitherto com- 
puted their time s and introduced the ufe of the folar year, con r 
lifting of the time in which the fun goes through the Zodiac, and 
comes about again to the fame point, whence his courfe began. 2dly, 
having, according to the beft obfervations of thpfe times, con- 
cluded this revolution to be made in three hundred and nxty r 
five days and fix hours ; of thefe he made his folar year to confiflfc, 
^dly ? TJ>efe three hundred and fixty-five days he diftributed into 
twelve artificial, inftead of lunar, months before in ufe, fome of 
them confifting of thirty-one days, fome of thirty, and one, that 
is, February, of twenty eight. 4thly, The fix hours over and 
above in four years making a day, he made every fifth year to 
.confift of three hundred and iixty-nx days, and this is what we 
call the " Leap year." 5thly,' This day he added between the 
23d and 24th day of February, in the fame place in the Roman 
kalendar, where formerly the intercalary month Mercidinus had 
been inferted. As this addition was made by putting the latter of 
thofe days, which was called Sextus Kalendas, twice in the kalen- ^ 
dar, the year was thence called by the Latins Annus Biflextilis, jr t 
the Biflextile Year. But we, inftead of putting the 24th day of 
February twice in the biflextile or leap year, number on the days, 
fo as to make the month confift of twenty-nine* 6thlv, Cariar 
began this year on the kalends or firft day of January, becaufe on 
that day the annual magiftrates of Rome entered on their offices* 
7thly, The firft of January he then fixed to the winter fqlftice ; 
but it has now over-run that time feveral days, by reafon that th$ 
Julian folar year is eleven minutes longer than the natural folar 
year. 8thly, To bring tins reformatiph into practice, befides the 
month Mercidinus, which was inferted in February, as ufiiai, 

Csfar added to this jprefent year two months more, which he put 
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" ' commendable and ufefiil a work gave offence 
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Who envied his grandeur, and were weary of his pow- 
er. They took occanon From thence to fay, that after he 
had triumphed over the earth, he had a mind to govern like- 
wife in heaven. It is no flrange thing to hear ignorant peo 



j)le talk at that rate ; but that Cicero, who had long before 
franllated Aratus, and confequently ought to have been better 
acquainted than any with the diforders of the former calcula- 
tion, could be guilty of fuch a weaknefs, is furprifing. ^ Yet 
the, orator made the reformation of the kalendar the fubje£t of 
feveral fevere jefts. As one chanced to fay in his company, 
that the next morning the Lyra would rife, " Yes," replied 
Cicero, " by Caefar's order," infinuating thereby, that the 
dictator pretended to fubjecl: even the celeftial bodies to his 
ower. But Caefar, who knew better than Cicero, what ad- 
vantages would accrue to pofterity from fo ufeful an under- 
taking, 




in between the months of November aud December ; fo that this 

year, thereby confifls of four hundred and forty-five days, viz. 
three hundred and fifty-five days for the common Roman year, 
twenty-three for the month Mercidinus, and fixty feven for the 
other months added between November and December ; fo that 
this year, which w as the longeft the Romans had ever had, put- 
ting their affairs out of their ufual order, was called by them the 
year of confufion. In the fettling of this point Caefar made ufe 
of the afliftance of Soligenes, an aftronomer of Alexandria, for the 
agronomical calculations, and of Flavius a fcribe, for the forming 
and digefting of them into a kalendar, according to the Roman 
manner, that is, in diftributing the days of each month into their 
Kalends, Ides, and Nones, and fixing the feftivals, and other 
folemn times, to the days oh which they were to be obferved. But 
the pontifices, who had been the authors of the old confufion, 
not well underflanding the new computation, inftead of interpo- 
sing the leap day after every fourth year in the beginning of the 
fifth, put it in after the third in the beginning of the fourth, which 



diforder was continued for thirty-fix years following ; by which 



means twelve years having been made leap years inftead of nine 
the error was at length perceived. Hereupon Auguftus, who fuc- 
ceeded Julius Caelar, to bring matters into the right courfe 
again, ordered, that for the twelve years next enfuing no leap year 
mould be made : whereby the three fupernumerary days, which had 
been erroneoufly caft in, being again dropped, this way of compu^ 
ting has been obferved ever fince without any alteration, except 

that made by Gregory XIII. which we have mentioned above. 
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taking, and what glory to himfelf, thought it ben^C^^^^Mi 
take any notice of fuch low jeits c . 




While Caefer was thus employed at Rome In works of 
peace, the two fons of Pompey, having aflembled beyond^ Thltwo 
the Pyrenees fuch of their father's party 
the battles of Pharfalia and Thapfus, 
of great part of Spain. The Spaniards, 
ferved under their father, flocked to them from all parts j info 
much, that they foon faw themfelves at the head of a very nu 
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merous army, compofed partly of Romans, ana partly or trij^^>-%- is 
natives of the country. They had likewife experienced ofS^ 
cers, and among the reft Labienus, who had learnt the art of 
war under Caefar himfelf, and had on many occafions given 
fignal proofs both of his courage and the wifdom of his con 
duel:. Caefar had indeed after the conquer! of Africa difpatchej 
firir. Caius Didius into Spain, to oppofe the progrefs of the two 
young generals iri that country, and after him Fabius Max-r 
imus and Paedius, two of his lieutenants, with fuch a bo 




dy of troops as he thought fufficient to keep the Spaniards in 
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owe. But the republican party, being favoured by the na 
tives, had gained the afcendant over them, made themfelves 
mafters of fever al cities, and obliged the Casfareans to fhut 
themfelves up in their ftrong-holds. The dictator's prefencc 
was therefore necefTary ; and accordingly he refolved to go i^ $ 
perfon, and put a flop to their further progrefs. But, before 
he left Rome, he alTembled the comitia, and having caufed 
himfelf to be chofen conful the fourth time, as dictator he c^fir 
appointed M. i^Emilius Lepidus, whom the Jribes had giyenenco 
him for his collegue, his general of the horfe. All the infe- fo " 
rior offices were filled with his friends and creatures, no one 



daring to oppofe the election of fuch as he thought fit to re- 
commend to the alTembled tribes ; for though he pretended to 
allow them the liberty of chuilng whom they pleafed, yet to 
each tribe in particular he wrote in the following terms 
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Caefar recommends fuch a perfon to fuch a tribe, and begs 
they would oblige him fo far as to chufe him." This re^ 
commendation from Caefar was in reality an order, which no 
one had courage enough to difpuie or oppofe ; fo that all the 
power and authority of the republic being lodged in the hands * 
of fuch perfons as were entirely addicted to him, he had no 
reafon to apprehend the leaft disturbance in the capital during 
his abfence. Having thus fettled matters, Caefar took his 

leave of Cleopatra, whom he had invited to Rome, and kept 
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Book III , 

own houfe during her abode in that city, and fetting 
out for Spain about the beginning of this year, which was the 
firft Julian year, he amved in twenty-four days in the pro- 
vince of Boetica. There he aflembled what troops were 

quartered in that and the neighbouring provinces, and, put- 
ting himfelf at their 'head, marched without lofs of time to- 
wards Corduba, hoping to furprize Sextus, the younger of 
the two Pompeys, who was then quartered in that city. 
But he, having timely notice of Caefar's arrival and defign, 
immediately difpatched an exprefs to his brother Cneius, who 
was then befieging the city of Ulla, acquainting him with the 

danger that threatened him, and entreating him to break up the 
fiege, and haften with all his forces to his affiftance. Cneius 
had reduced the place to the laft extremity, and was then 
preparing for a general aflault ; but the unexpected arrival of 
the dictator, and the danger his brother was in, made him 
drop the enterprife and fly to Corduba. Caefar, having upon 
his arrival attempted in vain to draw him to a battle, de- 
Tpefts the camped in the night, and went to inveft the city of Ategua, 
&ty of Ate- about fixteen miles from Corduba, which the republican party 

; had made their place of arms. Thither Cneius followed 

him, and encamped on fome hijls at a fmall diftance from 
Caefar's intrenchments, with a defign to cut off his communis 
*• cation with the neighbouring country, and by that means 

oblige him tc raife the fiege. But the dictator, notwitftand-^ 

the many and almoft unfurmountable difficulties he had 
to. ftruggle with, purfued his point with a conftancy and 
refolu ion peculiar to himfelf. The befieged defended them^ 
felves~ with incredible bravery ; but being at length reduc- 
ed to the utmoft extremity, the garrifon, which confifted 
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moftly of Romans, refolved to cut the throats of all the 
habitants, fet fire to the city, and attempt by a general fally 
force the enemy's lines, and retire to Cneius's camp which 



was in fight of the city. The cruel maflacre was put in 
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execution j but the garrifon, after having attempted 
make their way through Caefar's camp, were driven back into 
the town with great (laughter. At length L. Minutius Flaccus, 
who commanded in the city and had diftinguifhed himfelf, 
during the fiege, in a moft eminent manner, furrendered the 

upon honourable terms, and put Caefar in poneflion 

bt^nim^r °^ t ^ le W ma S az ^ nes w ^i c ^ flames had fpared. From 
i?rpf band Ategue • Caefar marched to Buriavolis, which he furprized, 
pther places, and put great numbers of the inhabitants to the fword, for 

having cruelly maflacred fuch of their countrymen as had ad- 
vifed them to furrender, After the reduction of thefe two 

place% 
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Caefar majched to find out the enemy 



general 



gagement. They were encamped 



ghbourhood of Ucubis, now Lucubi 
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nana, in the kingdom of Grenade. Caefar pofted himfelf at 
fmall diftance from the enemy's camp, which g 
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fion to daily fkirmifhes, in one of which Caefar's cavalry was 
put to the rout, and defeated with great (laughter 
pey was fo elated with this advantag 
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that he refolved 

He e\ 
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put the whole to the iflue of a general action 
wrote to his friends, that Caefar had with him only raw' and? 
unexperienced foldiers, that he apprehended he would never 
venture an engagement fo long as he could avoid it, but that 
he would find means to force him 

marched towards the city of Hifpalis, now Seville, and from pk&|| 
thence advanced into the plains of Munda (S), and encamp- M u»<k< 
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ed there. Caefar was no fooner informed of the enemy's mo- c ^|^^ 
tions, than he decamped, and after two days eafy march ap-i ows hhrt 
peared with his army in the fame plain where Pompey was thither^ 
encamped. As the enemy were very impatient to come 
an 



4 - 



engagement 



the . very 



morning they drew up their 



army by break of day ; but had the precaution to poll: them- 
felves advantageoufly on a rifing ground, whereof one fide 
was defended by the city of Munda, and the other by a fmall 
river, which watered the plain, and by a marfh, fo that the 
enemy could not attack them but in front. Caefar likewife 
drew up his troops < with great art, and, having advanced a 
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little way from his camp, ordered his troops to halt 



pe6t 



at r ^1 



g the enemy would abandon their advanta geous poft and 
come to meet him. But, as they did not ftir, Caefar made 
as if he intended to fortify himfelf in that poft, which 



duced the young general, who looked upon this as a fign of 

and attack the enemy before 



fear 




advance into the pi 



they could fecure themfelves with any works. Pompey 
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army was 
thirteen leg 




far the moft numerous 



for 



confifted of 



fix thoufand horfe, and an incredible number 



of auxiliaries, amongft whom were all the forces of Bocchus 

Mauritania, commanded by his two fons, both 
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king of 



youths of great valour and braver?. Caefar had 



ghty 



CO 



horts 



(S) The city of Munda is placed by the antient geographers 
the province of Boetica, about twenty miles from Malaga in 5 
agreeable and fruitful plain watered by a fmall river, or rather 



rivulet. It 



in former times a place of g 



but 



prefent, as Mariana informs us, a forry village known by its an 



name 
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a body of eight thoufand horfe* As the enemy drew 
near, Caefar betrayed a great deal of uneafinefs and concern, 
as if he were doubtful of the fuccefs, knowing he was to en- 
gage men no ways inferior in valour and experience to his 
0wn, and commanded by officers, who had on many occa- 
fions . given fignal proofs of their bravery and conduclv 

Qieius, the elder of the two brothers, was generally looked 
upon as an able commander, and Labienus efteemed fcarce 
inferior to Caefar himfelf. However, the dictator, defirous 
to put an end to the civil war* either by his own death or 
that of his rivals, gave the 1 fignal for the battle, and fell upon 
the enemy with his ufual vigour and refolution. At the firft 
onfet, which was dreadful, the auxiliaries on both fides be- 
Thebattle took themfelves to flight, leaving the Romans to decide their 

^M? i i! lda ' °i uarre l by themfelves. Then the legionaries engaged with 

a fury hardly to be exprefled ; Caefar's men being encouraged 
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the flood 
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the hopes of putting an end to all their labours by this 
battle, and thofe of Pompey exerting themfelves out of necef- 
fity and defpair, fince moft of them expected no quarter, as 
having been formerly pardoned when defeated under Afranius 
and Petreius. Never was victory more obftinately difputed. 
Caefar's men, who had been always ufed to conquer, found 
themfelves fo vigoroufly charged by the enemy's legionaries, 



sr 



that they began to give 



ground ; and though 



they did not 
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turn ' their backs, yet it was manifeft that ftiame alone kept 
them in their ports. All authors 



agree 



that Caefar had ne 
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ver been in fo great danger 5 and he himfelf, when he came 
back to his camp, told his friends, that he had often fought 
for victory, but this was the firft time he had ever fought for 
life. Thinking himfelf abandoned by fortune, which had 
great diftrefs. hitherto favoured him, he had fome thoughts of ftabbing him- 
felf with his own fword, and by a voluntary death preventing 



Casfer in 




the difgrace of a defeat. 



But returning foon 



to himfelf, and 



£r-- 



concluding it would be more to his reputation to fall by the 
enemy's hand at the head of his troops, than, in a fit of de- 
fpair, by his own, he difmounted from his horfe, and fnatch- 
ing a buckler from one of. his legionaries, he threw himfelf, 
like a man in defpair, into the midft of the enemy ; crying 
out to his men, " Are you not aftiamed to deliver your ge- 



neral into the hands of boys ? " At thefe words the foldiers 



ge- 



of the tenth legion, animated by the example of their 

neral, fell upon the enemy with frefh vigour, and made a 

dreadful havock of them. But, in fpight of their utmoft ef- 
forts* 
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forts, Pompey's men ftill kept theic i^ground 
greatly fatigued, returned the charge with equal vigour, 
the Caefareans began to defpair of vi&ory, and the di£ato* 
running through the ranks of his difheartened legionaries^ 
had much ado to keep them together. The battle had al 
ready lafted from the rifing to the fetting of the fun, without 
any confiderable advantage on either fide. At length a meref 
accident decided the difpute in favour of the dictator. Bogud, 
a petty king of Mauritania, of whom we have fpoke abovey 
had joined Caefar foon after his arrival in Spain with fomd 
fquadrons of Numidian horfe j but in the very beginning of 
the battle, being terrified at the (houting of the foldiers inter- 
mingled with groans and the claming of their arms, he had 
abandoned his poft, and retired with the auxiliaries under his 
command to a rifing ground at a fmall diftance from the 
enemy's camp. There he continued the whole day an idle 
fpe&ator of the battle that was fought in the plain. But to- 
wards the evening, partly out of fhame, and partly out of 
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compaffion on his friend Caefar, he refolved to fall upon 
Pompey's camp, and accordingly flew thither with all the 
forces he had with him. Labienus, apprifed of his defign, 
haftened after him, to the defence of the camp ; which Caefar 
obferving, cried to his legionaries, 66 Courage, fellow- C^far gams 
foldiers, the victory at length is ours ; Labienus flies. This th « da y b y a ' 
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artifice had the defired l efFea : Caefar's men, believing that 2dSS!|! 
Labienus was truly fled, made a lafl effort, and charged the the enemySi: : 



wing he commanded 



fo briskly, that after a moft obftinate cam P 



difpute they put them to flight. Though the enemy's left 

was thus entirely defeated, the right, where the 



wing 



elder Pompey commanded, frill kept their ground for fome 
time. Pompey, difmounting from his horfe, fought on foot 
like a private man in the firft line, till, moft" of his legiona- 
ries being killed, he was forced to fave Tiimfelf by flight from 
falling into the enemy's hands. Part of his troops fled back 
to their camp, and part took fhelter in the city of Munda. 
The camp was immediately attacked and taken fword in 
hand ; and as for the city, Caefar wirffOut lofs of time drew 
a line of circumvallation round it. Such was the ever- 



memorable battle of Munda, which gave the finifhing ftroke 
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to the Roman republic, and raifed Caefar to the higheft pitch 
of power and glory, no one daring from this time difpute his 



authority. This victory was gained on the fixteenth of the 
kalends of April, that is, according to our way of counting, 

on the feventeenth day of March, when the Diony fian feftival, 

or 




Hie Eiberalia> celebrated at Rome (T), the very 
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day, as Plutarch obferves, in which Pomp ey the Great four 
years before had fet out for the war. In this action Pompey 
loft thirty thoufand men, among whom were the famous La- 
bienus, Attius Varus, and three thoufand Roman knights. 
Seventeen officers of diftin&ion were taken, and all the 
enemy's eagles and enfigns together with Pompey 's fafces, 
which he had affumed as governor of Spain. On Caefar's 
, fide only a thoufand men were killed, and five hundred 
wounded d » 

Befieges Th e battle being over, Caefor in the firft place compleat- 

Aiuhda. e( j n j s jj nes 2hont Munda,, ufing, inftead of earth, the dead 

bodies of the enemy, which covered the plain, and raifing 
them up in heaps, fo as to equal the height of the walls. 
This fight filled Caefar with horror, who thereupon committ- 
V ed the carrying on of the fiege to Fabius Maximus, one 

of his lieutenants, and, having caufed the bodies of Attius 
Varus and Labienus to be honourably interred, abandoned the 
plain of Munda, and marched towards Corduba, expecting 

The eWer t0 ^ nC * t * lere t ^ le ' nea ^ s °^ t ^ e contrai 7 P ar ty5 wn O had dif- 

pojnpey flies appeared after the battle. But he was difappointed ; for the 
-to Kis fleet, elder Pompey fled with a hundred and fifty horfe from the 

field 
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d Plut in Caef. Appian, bell, civil. I. ji. Auth. comment, de bell. 
Hifpanilali. 

(T) Plutarch tells us, that this battle was won on the Dionyfian 

fefuval, 7 w 7eov Atovveicov lopTH, fays that writer ; which paflage, 
as madam Dacier rightly obferves, moft interpreters have grolly 
miftaken. The old Latin verfion, fays fhe, has it thus: " hano 
viftoriam obtinuit faturnalibus," this victory was gained on 
the femval of Saturn. The Dionyfia and Saturnalia were two very 
different feftivals. Others, who have tranflated it into the modern 
languages, have rendered it by the feaft. of the Bacchanals. How 
could Csefar gain a victory on the day of a feftival, which had been 
abolifhed a hundred and forty-one years before, and fuppreffed 
throughout all Italy by order of the fenate, on account of its a- 
bominations, as we are informed by Livy (43)? Plutarch t?y the 
Dionyfia means that feait which is called by the Romans Liberalia, 
and ftands in their kalendar againft the 1 7th of March. Libera- 
lia, fays Feftus, " Liberi Fefta, quae apud Graecos dicuntur Diony- 
<c lia.<' As Liber and Dionyfius are two names of Bacchus, this is 
what has milled thofe interpeters, and made them believe, though 
very abfurdly, that the feaft, called Liberalia, was the fame with 

the Bacchanalia. Thus far the learned madam Dacier. 



(43) Liv. 1. xxxix. 
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field of battle towards his navy, which lay at Carteia, 
about a hundred and feventy miles diftant from 
The inhabitants opened their gates to him; but were no 
(boner informed of the fuccefs of the battle at Munda, than w • IP 

they fent deputies to Caefar, acquainting him, that they had 
fecured Pompey. But, as a good number of the inhabitants 
ftill remained in Pompey's intereft, the place was divided into 
two factions, which carried their animofities fo far as to en- 
gage each other in the ftreets, and fill the city with blood 
and (laughter. In one of thefe tumultuary actions Pompey 
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himfelf received feveral wounds ; but having nevertheiefs, 
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after a warm difpute, made himfelf mafter of one of the gates, 
he efcaped to his fleet, and, hoifting fail, put to fea with 
thirty galleys. But Didius, who commanded Caefar's fleet 
at Gades, upon notice of his weighing anchor immediately 
put to fea after him, having firft taken on board a conildera- 
ble body of horfe as well as foot, in cafe there fhould be oc- 
cafion to purfue the enemy by land- After four days fail he 
came up with their galleys, and furprifing them, while both 
the foldiers and mariners were employed afhore in procuring 
neceffary provifions, which they had not had time to 
take in at Carteia, he burnt feveral of them, took the reft, wiiich it a* 
and by that means cut off the enemy's retreat by fea. ftroyed by 

- " Didius, Gap " 

far*s adrair« 
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Pompey, feeing himfelf thus unexpectedly deprived of his 
fleet, endeavoured to fave himfelf by flight crofs the moun-r 
tains. But, as he had been dangeroufly wounded at Carteia 
in his fhoulder and left leg, and befides had now the' misfor- 
tune, as all things feemed to confpire againft him, to put his h^tmt 
ancle out of joint, which obliged him to be carried in a lit- 
ter, the enemy's horfe, who had been . put on board for that 
particular fervice, foon came up with him. upon their ap- 
proach, the unfortunate Roman difcovering a caftle on a fteep Pompey 
hill at a fmall diftance, retired thither with the few troops to a caftle. 
that attended him. The Caefareans, under the command of 
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Cefennius Lento, immediately attacked the place, hoping to 
carry it by affault, but were repulfed by a fhower of darts, 
and purfued in their retreat with giA daughter. Hereupon 




Didius began to befiege the caftle lit ■» Regular manner, and 
draw a line of circumvallation round it ; which fo terrified 
Pompey's men, that they refolved to quit the place and aban- 
don their leader, who was not in a condition to follow them, 
to the mercy of the enemy. Accordingly they made a fally, 
but were for the moft part cut off in their retreat. Pompey 

retired with the reft, but; not being able to keep pace with 

them 
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he concealed himfelf in a cave, 
J|f? sphere he was betrayed by fome of his own foldiers, and de~ 

inhere he is Jjyered up to the Caefareans, who immediately put him to 

and death. Thus perifhed the elder Pompey, after having exr 
jferted his utmoifc efforts to revenge the death of his father, 
and fave his country from impending ruin. He had never 
before commanded in chief ; but neverthelefs, in this firft 
eflay, ,as we may call it, performed fuch wonders, as forced 
Caefar to own, that he had never encountered a more for- 
midable enemy. As for the younger brother, fome writers 
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The fete of^y us t h at he was not prefent at the battle of Munda, but 



Pon?pey. remained in Corduba to defend that important place in cafe 

of any misfortune $ others fay, that he retired to Corduba 
after the a£tion. However that be, he was no fooner ac- 
quainted with the melancholy news of the defeat of his bro*- 
ther, than he divided what money he had among the caval- 
ry who attended him, and giving out that he was going to 
fcneet Cafar and treat with him about an accommodation, he 
left the city, fled in difguife to Celtiberia, and joining the 



banditti of that country, concealed himfelf fo well, that Caefar 
could never difcover him 

; But, to return to Caefar. The battle being over and the 

Sfirfhcs to ^ nes about Munda completed; he marched to Corduba, 
* l&iftiba* which was defended by a body of troops that had efcaped the 

llaughter, under the command of one Scapula, a zealous re- 
publican. Upon Caefar's approach, Scapula armed all the 
flaves and vagabonds, who were very numerous in that great 
city, and leaving the thirteenth legion in the place, marched 
out at the head of that undifciplined multitude, and poneffed 
himfelf of a bridge. . As Caefar's army drew near, the rabble 
infulted them, alking them, whither they defigned to fly, as 
if they had been the army defeated* But Caefar not think- 
ino- it advifeable to force the port, defpifed their bravadoes,' 




- : 




and taking a long compafs, pafled the river without oppoliti- 
on, and appeared before Corduba. Hereupon Scapula, giv- 
ing all up for loft, retired into the city, and calling together 

his friends, gave them^fernptuous entertainment ; which be 



g ended, he put on \mSbik , apparel, diftributed what money 
he had among his attendants, and then afcending a funeral 
pile, which' he had prepared, he ordered one of his catamites 
to difpatch him, while another put fire to the pile, which 

foon reduced his body to afties. Upon Scapula's death the 

city 



Auth. bell. Hifpan. Appian. bell, civil. 1. ii. Veil. Patercul 

1. ii, Suet, in Julio. Dio. 1. xliv. 
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.city was divided into two factions ; fome w^^ptfmi 
ing, others for ftanding a fiege ; * 





deputies were fent to Caefar, who got poliefnon of one of ihe 
gates. Hereupon the thirteenth legion, which -hag been al 
ways greatly attached to Pompey, began to fet fire to the 
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houfes, chufing rather to perifh with the city, than fall into Ma^^eat , y 



the hands of the conqueror. This occafioned a bloody battle n 0W of 



w I 



betwen them and the Caefareans, in which moft of j-he Je- and^SSS 
gionaries, with about twelve thoufand of the inhabitants were himfdf<>f 
killed upon the fpot. Caefar, having thus made 

matter of Corduba, at that time the capital of Boetica, 
ed from thence to Hifpalis, now Seville. On his march he 
was met by ,Cefennius, who gave him an account of the tra 
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gical end of the elder Pompey, and at the fame time prefent 




ed to him the young Roman's head, which, iome writers ^ ^ * 
fay f , he expofed to public view, while the other tell us, 
that he caufed it to be honourably interred s. As he dresr 
near Hifpalis, he was met by deputies from 
acquainted him with the divifions that reigned 

and entreated him to fend with them a detachment and an ex- 
perienced commander, to keep the adverie party in awe 




. r. . 




Caefar readily complied with their requeft, : and granted them r. ' : v - j| 
Caninius Rebilius with fome manipuli, who entered the town 



'.> 



ce:ves a 







* * 



without oppofition. But, in the mean time, Pompey 's friends H . f ^ $ 
privately difpatched one Phjlo, a zealous afferter of their party:, 1 18 " r 
into Lufitania, where he was well known, to feeg afliftance ^ rean S 81 ^ ;i 
of Caecilius Niger, who ftill fupported Pompey's intereft there nfon ^ 
•at the head of a considerable number of the natives. Phijo; 
foon returned with a numerous body of Lufitanians, and, 



being let into the city in the night, fell unexpectedly on the 
Caefareans, and cut them all off to a man. Hereupon Caefar 
immediately inverted the town ; but, in drawing the lines of 
circumvallation, left feveral open places for the Lufitanians to 
make their efcape, left defpair fhould prompt them to fet fire 
to the houfes and demolifh the walls. At the fame time he 
placed fquadrons of horfe on all the roads that led from the 
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ordering them to conceal thejpifees till the Lufitanians 



and then, falling upon thSpJ*give them no quarter. 
They held out a longtime with great -obftinacy and refoluti- 
on ; but at length made a fally, and got fafe beyond Caefar's 
lines through the paffages that had been left for that purpofe. 



But while they thought themfelves out of danger, they were 
all on a fudden attacked by the Caefarean cavalry, and put to 

the 



5 Auth. bell. Hifpan. c. 6. s Appian. bell, civil. 1. & 






not one of them efcaping the general (laughter, 
having thus recovered Hilpalis, marched towards Afta 

SwS,v (V)i tne inhabitants of which city fent embaffadors to meet 

' him, and deliver him the keys of their town. There he re* 
Ip^r; • u, ceived the malancholy news of the death of Didius his ad* 

miral, who had diftinguilhed himfelf on all occafions in a very 
eminent manner. After he had deftroyed Pompey's fleet, as 
we have related above, he caufed his veffels to be hauled on 
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fhore to be refitted, and, in the mean time, retired to a 
neighbouring caftle, where he was unexpe&edly attacked 

a body of Lufitanians, who had efcaped from the battle 
of Munda* The Roman admiral defended the place with 
great bravery ; but the Lulltanians having fet fire to his fhips 
he made a fally, and marched in good order to the fea-fide 
hoping to repulfe the enemy and preferve his navy. While 
The fleet of his men were bufy in extinguifhing the flamesj a body of 
bunt Lufitanians, who had concealed themfelves* among the bufhes, 
a&Lfce kill- Parting up, attacked him in the rear, and cut off his retreat 
ed. to the caftle, while two other numerous bodies fell upon him, 

the one in flank, and the other in front. Didius, thus in- 
vefted on all fides, behaved with Angle bravery $ but was, in 
fpiteof his utmoft efforts, overpowered, and with moft of 
his men cut in pieces. Caefar's concern for the lofs of fo 
0 v brave an officer was in great meafure allayed, by the agreea* 

ble news he received at the lame time of the furrender of 
Munda, after a long and clofe fiege. When the befieged faw 
themfelves reduced to the utmoft extremity, they deferted in 
great numbers to Caefar, by whom they were kindly receiv- 
ed, and incorporated among his troops. But before they 
came over, it was agreed between them and their friends in 
the city, that upon a certain lignal the latter fhould make 
a vigorous fally, while the deferters did what execution they 
could in the camp. This plot being very feafonably difcover- 
ed the night before it was to be put in execution, the private 
men were by Fabius's orders decimated, and all the officers 
executed without diftin&ion. Soon after, the befieged made 

a fally with a defign/^^rce their way through the enemy's 

works ; 
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(U) Afta, which Pliny honours with the title of Regia, was 
about fixteen miles diftance from Gades, according to Antoninus's 
itinerary, and lituated on the ocean. This city is mentioned by 
Pomponius Mela, and alfo by Ptolemy. Martin de Roa is of opi- 
nion, that it flood where the prefent city of Xeres della Frontera 

ftands ; but others pretend to difcover its ruins between Xeres 
and Tribuxena . 
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works ; but moft of them having loft their lives in the 
tempt, Fabius at length carried the place by aflault 
Munda he marched ftrait to Urfaon, a 






Munda 




equally forti- take?* 
fied by art and nature, laid fiege to it 5 and obliged the inha 
bitants to receive the yoke, after they had for fome time de 
fended the place with incredible bravery. And now. Caefar 



having reduced all the places which had declared for Pompey, 
and exacted immenfe contributions from the Spaniards under 
pretence of punifhing their rebellion^ retired to Hifpalis 
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whence 



g 



new marks of his efteem for Cicero, he 
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Wrote a confolatory letter 



him 



occafion of the death of 



his beloved daughter Tullia, who died at Rome in childbed, 
while her hufband P. Cornelius Dolabella was attending Caefar 



t 



Sp 



This letter, as appears from Cicero's works, was 



-'{iJS* 
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Wrote the day before the kalends of May : .and a few day 
after Caefar left Hifpalis, and mar ch|^= with the beft part of 




his army to New Carthage ; where he was met by deputies 



from moft cities of Sp 



with whom he fettled the affairs 



of the two Spanifh provinces, and then embarqued for Rome 
having finifhed in feven months an expedition, which few ge 
nerals would have completed in as many years 




reached Rome in the beginning of O&oher, an^ c ^ far ^ 

in triumph, which difpleafed the Romans turns to 



C-ffiSAR 

entered the 

beyond any thing he had yet done. They could not brook Ro «> e 
his triumphing over the calamities of his country, and his re- . . 
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joycing for an advantage, which he ought rather to have de- 
better appology could fye made, 

to it. What made his 
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plored, and for which 
than that he was abfolutely compelled 



triumph look ftill more diftafteful was, that he had never be- ©fen 
before acquainted the fenate by any letter or exprefs of the m 



victories he had obtained in the courfe of the civil wars 



but 



feemed rather to be afhamed of the action, than to claim any 
glory that might arife to him from 



Caefar, not content 

ed with having triumphed himfelf, beftowed the fame ho- 
nour on two of his lieutenants, Fabius Maximus and Q. 




Pedius, but with this difference 
the cities, rivers, &c. carried 
whereas thofe that were made ufe 
lieutenants were of common wood ; which made a hun 




:pkrefentations of 
were of ivory ; 



the triumphs of his 




rous 



• way of raillery, 

that the ftatues carried before Fabius and Pedius were only 



Greek, by name Chryfippus, fay* 




the 



h 



Auth. bell. Hifpan. Dio. Veil. Patercul. ibid. Cic. ad Atticum, 



1. xiii". epift. 20. 

Vol. XIII, 
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thecafe of thofe which Caefaf had difplayed in his triumph l . 

However, the Romans, taking the fame fide with fortune, 
began to heap new honours upon the conqueror, and thofe 
greater than any they had yet beftowed. Cicero indeed pro- 
pofed in the fenate, the conferring of fuch honours on him, 
as were in fome meafure within the bounds of modefty > but 
others, ftriving who mould deferve moft, carried them fo 
high, that they made Caefar odious even to the moft indif- 
ferent and moderate fort of men. They made him dictator 
for life, fubjected all magiftrates, even the tribunes of the 
people, to his power, decreed, that he alone mould levy 
troops, command armies, declare war, make peace, take 
charge of the public money, and that all inferior magiftrates 
mould oblige themfelves by oath to obferve whatever decrees 
he mould think fit to enact. Among other titles, that of 
imperator was given hiu^ not in that fenfe in which it had 
! been formerly beftowecRm generals after fome fignal victory, 
but as it imported the greateft power and authority in the 
commonwealth. From him was derived the name of impe- 
rator or emperor, and likewife that of Caefar to his fucceflbrs ; 
and this was the beginning of the imperial ftate of Rome, 
though it was not fettled till fome years after. His enemies 
are thought to have had fome mare in the extraordinary ho-? 
jiours conferred on him, as well as his flatterers, fince they 
took from thence an opportunity of calumniating him, and 
alienating from him the minds of fuch as were friends to the 
antient form of government. On the other hand, Caefar 
made it his whole ftudy to gain the affections even of his 
• moft inveterate enemies ; he not only pardoned all thofe who 
had borne arms againft him, but on feveral of them beftowed 
honours and offices ; infomuch, that the fenate and people, 
to teftify their gratitude to him for the mild ufe he made of 
his power, decreed a temple to Clemency. As the people 
frill retained an affection for Pompey, he ordered all the fta- 
tues of that great man, which had been thrown down, to be 

fet up again ; upon^wlych Cicero faid, that by railing Pom- 
pey' s ftatues he ha#1$cej| his own. To gain the confidence 

of the fenate and the\epublican party, contrary to the advice 

of his beft friends, he" difmiffed his guards, faying, it was 

better to fuffer death once, than to live always in fear of it. 
As he looked upon the affections of the people as his beft and 

fureft guard, he did all that lay in his power to oblige them, 

entertaining 

} Dio ; I, xliii. Appian, QuintUian. 1, vi, Ci 4. Piut. in Csef. 
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entertaining them frequently with public feafts and iiffs'S 
and diftributing corn among the poorer fort of people. tTo 
gratify his army, he fent out colonies to feveral places, of 
which the moft remarkable were Carthage and Corinth (W). 
As for the nobility, he attached moft of them to his intereffc 
by raifing them to the chief offices in the ftate, and trufting 
them with the government of the many provinces that were $g| 
then fubje£t to Rome. In fhort, he ingratiated himfelf with 
all orders of men, by his gentle deportment and winning be- 
haviour, fo as to work in them a chearful and willing fubmiir 
fion. Though he had been invefted with the confular dig- 
nity for ten years, yet he named others to that eminent poft 
in the republic, appointing Fabius Maximus and C. Tre- 
bonius confuls for the remaining part of that year. Nay, he 
carried his pretended obfervance of the antient cuftoms and 
laws fo far, that the conful Fabh^ Maximus happening 
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die fuddenly on the very day before^rie expiration of his office, 
he named Caninius Rebilius to be conful for the remaining 
hours only, that is, till fix in the evening, when the calends 
of January began. As the Romans were all haftening to pay 
their compliments, as was ufual, to the new conful, " Let 

" us make hafte," faid Cicero, by way of raillery, *« left he 
be gone out of his office before we get to his houfe (X). 
As the dictator had many friends to gratify, he encreafed 
praetors to flxteen, and thequaeftors to forty ; he created fix number of 
new asdiles, and encreafed the number of the other curule the 

trate&and 



magiftrates in proportion. But as there ftill remained many f en || 
unrewarded, who had ferved him with great fidelity, he al 



•dm 







lotted them places in the fenate, by which means the num- 
ber of the fenators rofe from three hundred to nine hundred. 
This have great offence to the confcript fathers, the more, 
becaufe among thofe, whom the dictator raifed to that high 
ftation, were many common foldiers, fons of freed-men, 

foreigners lately admitted to_ the Roman citizenfhip, Gauls, 

2 Spaniards 







(W) It may be faid, there was fon^Dla| fingular in the fate of 
thefe two cities ; for as they had been kdth deftroyed- at the fame 
time, fo were they now at the fame time'Tebuilt and repeopled, 

(X) There was no end of Cicero's wittkifms on that occafion ; 
<e We have had a very vigilant conful/' faid he ; " for he has 
not fhut his eyes during the whole time of his confulate. Ca- 
ninius was a conful of fuch fhidmefs and feverity, that not one 
among us dined, fupped or flept during his confulfhip. Cani- 
nius has indeed been conful, but we may well a Ik under whas 

conful he has been conful, &c. 



« 
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&c. Caefar having thus debafed the fenate, began 
look upon them with contempt, and confider them no 




otherwife than his vaffals and 



Of this he gave not 



long after a fignal inftance. The fenate, having paffed a 
decree, conferring on him fome extravagant honours, went 
in a body to prefent him with it, as he was fitting on the 
roftra, adminifteringjuftice. Though the confuls, praetors, 
and all the curule magiftrates then in Rome attended the fe- 
nate, yet the dictator received them with all the pride and 
haughtinefs of a fovereign, without fo much as condefcend- 



mg to rife to them. We are told by Plutarch, that he 



up to the fenate ; but that Cornelius Balbus 
one of his friends, or rather flatterers, hindered him : 
" Remember," faid he, " vou are Caefar, and fuffer them 



to pay you that refn£& which is due to your dignity 



cc 
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However that be, hisiBprage offended, not only the 
fcript fathers, but the people too, the latter thinking the af- 
front on the fenate equally reflected on the whole republic. 
Caefar, fenfible of the falfe ftep he had taken, immediately 
retired home, and caufed a report to be fpread abroad by his 
emhTaries, that his fitting had been caufed by the diftemper 
to which he was fubject, viz. the falling ficknefe, which, he 
faid, difcompofed the fenfes of thofe who were affected with 
it, if they talked much (landing. Not long after he gave, a 
frefh occafion of refentment by affronting the tribunes. 
While Caefar was one day fitting in a golden chair upon the 
roftra, to view the ceremony of the lupercalia, Marc Antony, 
who was then Caefar's collegue in the confulfhip, after having 
run up and down the city naked, as was ufual during that fo- 
lemnity (Y) came into the forum, and falling down before 
Caefar, prefented him with a diadem, wreathed with laurel. 
Upon this a fmall fhout was raifed by fome who had been 
placed near the dictator for that purpofe \ but when Caefar 
refufed it, he was applauded by the whole multitude. An- 
tony offered the crown again, and, upon the dictator's 

.^V fecond 



1 

f Y) The lupercalia, pgxt, as we have obferved elfwhere, at 

their inftitution, peculiar to the fhepherds, and of the fame nature 
with the Arcadian Lycaea. The young patricians, and fome of 
the magiftrates, ufed to run that day up and down the city naked, 
linking all they met with leathern thongs by way of fport. Wo- 
men of the firft rank placed themfelves in the way, and held out 
their hands to the lam, out of an opinion, that it prcured an eafy 

labour s to thofe who were with child, and made thofe conceive 

who were barren. 
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fecond refufal, all, who were prefent, 

anew with loud acclamations. Then Caefar, finding it would , -ifi 
not take, rofe up, and ordered the crown to be carried into the 
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capitol, faying, that Jupiter alone was king of the Romans.' 
The next morning Csefar's ftatues were found with royal dia~ < V^'V^S 
dems on their heads ; but Flavius and Marullus, two tribunes ^M, : 
of the people, went prefently, and not only pulled them off. 



*• * 




but caufed thofe to be apprehended and committed to prifon, 
who the day before had applauded Antony, while he attempted 
to put the royal diadem on Caefar's head. The people follow- And th$ 
ed their tribunes with loud acclamations, comparing 
the famous Brutus, the founder of the republic. This Caefar 
highly refented, difplaced the two tribunes, and while he in-r 
veighed againfr. them in a public fpeech, he abufed and ridi- 
culed on that occafion the people* calling them bruti and 
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Cumsei, that is, beafts and fooMBp. A few days after, 
as he was returning from Alba to JKrie, fome of his friends 
faluted him, as he entered the city by the title of king ; but he, 
finding the people difrelifhed it, feemed to refent it himfelf, and 
anfwered aloud, " My title is Csefar, not king." This afFec-r 
tation of being king gave the common people the firft occafi- 
on to quarrel with him, and proved a fpecious pretence, for 
thofe who had been his fecret enemies all along, to confpire a-r 
gainft him. The zealous republican^, detefting his ambition, A confpir^f:^ 
began to form private cabals, and confult among- theimelves a- fol [ n ^i 
bout the proper meafures for delivering Rome from the yoke ' 





fhe groaned un^er, The chief of the confpirators was Cafli^ IP ; 



1 3 



(Z) The Cumasi, as madam Dacier obferves, were noted for 
their ftupidity; a >co7r} st cii *h dvetncrletv h Ki/acj) Cumas is 
itupid to a proverb, fays Strabo (44) ; and he gives us thefe rea- 
fons for it. The firft, that they were three hundred years before 
they thought of laying a duty on merchandize imported into their 
harbours, and before they found that they inhabited a maritime city. 
The fecond, that having mortgaged tne|r porticoes for a certain 
fum of money, and failing to pay it at# ihe time named in the 
contraft, their creditors would not allow them to walk under 

them. But when the rains began to fa|5J thofe creditors, being 




s 





touched with compaffion caufed it to Ire -fiubliflied, that the Cu- 
maeans might, if they pleafed, take fhefejr under their own por^. 
ticoes ; which gave occafion to this raillery. The Cumaeans 
had not the fenfe 'to know that they had a right to ftand under 
their own porticoes when it rained, till they were informed, of 
* c it by the voice of the crier." 



(44) Strabo, 1. xiji, 
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ips| a fzncere friend to his country, and at the fame time an 
enemy to Caefar on a private account, the dictator having a 
few months before beftowed the firft and moft honourable prae- 
torfhip on Brutus, though he could not help owning, that 
Callus had the beft claim to it. Caflius therefore, partly out 
of zeal for the good of his country, and partly out of a fpirit of 



revenge, formed firft with himfelf the plan of the confpiracy, 



and then imparted it to a few, whom he knew to be fecret ene 
mies both to the tyrant and tyranny. As Brutus was highly e- 
fteemed both by the people and fenate, Caflius looked upon him 
as the moft proper perfon for carrying on the confpiracy. He 
was thought to be defcended by his father's fide from the fa- 
mous Junius Brutus, who drove out the Tarquins (A), and by 
his mother's fide from the Servilii, one of the moft illuftrious 
families of Rome ; but^Mjat, in Plutarch's opinion, was more 



than all the reft, he \«pi nephew and fon-in-law to Cato 
of Utica. He was a irioWzealous republican, and fully con- 
vinced, that the common- wealth could be no longer maintain- 
ed without the death of the dictator. But the honours and 
favours he had received at Caefar's hands, reftrained him from 
ufing violent meafures. He had not only been pardoned him- 
felf, and obtained the fame grace for many of his friends, after 
the battle of Pharfalia ; but was one in whom Caefar had a 
particular confidence. He had at that time the moft honoura- 
ble praetorfhip, was named for the confulihip four years after, 
and defigned in all appearance by Caefar for his fucceflbr. For 
being once accufed as engaged in a confpiracy againft him, Cae- 
far would not hearken to the accufation, faying, that Brutus 

was 



(A) Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus and Dion CalTius affure us, that 

Marcus Brutus was not defcended from the famous Junius Brutus. 
The Junian family was, according to tfiem, divided into two branch- 
es, the one patrician, the other plebeian. The former ended in Bra* 
tus himfelf, after he had facrificed his two fons to the fafety of his 
country. The other floeflihed many ages after, and furnifhed Rome 
with many heroes, among the reft with Marcus Brutus, of whom 
we are fpeaking in this ^jace. As he bore the fame name with the 
firft conful, and was ojN^e fame family, the common people be- 
lieved him to be defcelided from the firft Brutus. Plutarch him- 
felf, upon the authority of Pofidonius the philofopher, was of the 

fame opinion, and will have Brutus to be fprung from a third fon of 

Junius Brutus, who was but a child, when his two brothers were 

executed by their father's command. Some writers, the more to de- 
bafe Brutus who afted a ch ief part in the confpiracy, pretend that 
he was come of a mean family, which had been raifed to honours 

njid offices in the republic but a few years before* 
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was not lb ambitious, but he could wait with patiertc^ till I^j^aW 
taken off by a natural death . Caffius therefore, who had 
ready formed the defign of afTaffinating Csefar? being on one deawur^ |g 





hand defirous of drawing into the plot a man of lb great 



as Brutus j but on the other not daring to difcourfe the matter fpiracy. 
with him openly, laid in the night-time papers about his chair, ; ; -, :vs * 
where heufed to fit as praetor and determine caufes, with fenten- .J^ v ^ 



ces to this import ; " You are afleep, Brutus ; youare nolonger J} -'^W? 



<c Brutus ; " and under the ftatue of the famous Junius Bru 
tus he wrote the following words ; <c Would to heaven thou 
'* wert alive, or fome of thy defcendents refembled thee." 
Caffius, perceiving that thefe Sentences made a deep impreffion 
on his mind, firft employed his wife Junia, who was lifter to 
Brutus* to revive in the breaft of her brother thole generous .j : : M 




^ 1 



fentiments, which were peculiar Jotheir family ; and after 
wards refolved at all adventures J||Bfc>ver to him his defign, 
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not doubting but he fliould be ahl^pP&raw one into the plot, 
who, though he did not hate the tyrant, was a declared enemy 
to tyranny. Accordingly, as the fenate was to meet a few , [ -MM 



days after in order to deliberate, as was faid, about giving Cae- 
far the title of king, Caffius took this occalion to pay a vi- 
fit to Brutus, and alk him whether he defigned to be prefent 
in the fenate on the calends of March, when Caefar's friends 
were to propofe the giving him the title of king. Brutus an- 
fwered, that he defigned to abfent himfelf that day. " But ^ 





fuppofe you are called thither," replied Caffius. <€ Then, 
faid Brutus, cc I fhould think it my duty to fpeak and ufe my 




utmoft endeavours againft fuch unwarrantable proceedings 
nay, and to die rather than outlive the liberty of my coun- 
try. Ah ! " replyed Caffius, what generous Roman Caffius's ^ 



* c would fufFer you to die for his liberty ? You are not ac- B r ^ us v° 



cc 



quainted with yourfelf, Brutus, if you imagine, that thofe 
papers, which were thrown into your tribunal, came from 
any but the moft illuflrious and braveft men of Rome. From 
other praetors they demanded games, fhews, gladiators, &c. 
but from you, whofe very name is^readful to tyrants, they 
expect the ruin and downfal of arbitrary power, being ready 
to expofe themfelves to the utmoft dangers in expectation of 
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<e your aufpicious aid." Thefe wdPfecaade fuch a deep im 



preffion on Brutus, that, notwithf^slhg the many favours 
he had received at the dictator's hands, he entered into all 
Caffius's meafures, and from that time took upon himfelf the 
whole management of the confpiracy. The name of Brutus ^ h s ^ kes 
foon engaged a great many illuftious citizens in the confpiracy, the chief 



among whom wereC. Trebonius, Servius Sulpitius Galba, the ^anagemeat 
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tv^Servilius Cafcas, Publius Gaius, Decimus Brutus Albinus, 

and Lucius Minucius Bacilius. Thefe had 
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ferved under Caefar from the very beginning of the civil 
wars, and were looked upon by him as his moft trufty friends. 
It was more eafy to draw into the confpiracy thofe who had 
plways fhewn an utter averfion to Caefar's ufurpation. Among 
thefe were M. Junius Brutus, L. Caflius,a brother to C. Cafii- 
ys, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, P. Turullius, C. Attilius, L. 
Petronius, C. Cornelius Cinna, Caffius Parmenfis, L. and C. 
Caecilius, Rubcius Ruga, M. Spurius, P. Sextius Nafo, Pon- 
tius Aquila, Antiftius Labeo, and many others, to the num- 
ber of fixty, whofe names have not been tranfmitted to us. As 
for Cicero, though he was known to be at the bottom a zea- 
lous republican, yet as he was naturally timorous and greatly 
addicted to Caefar, who had heaped innumerable favours upon 
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fecret. 
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it advifeable to truft him with the 



buld fain have engaged the famous 




him, Brutus did not t 

The confpira 

Statilius, who affected fo^nnitate Cato, and would have laid 
violent hands on himfelf after the defeat of Pompey's party in 
Africa, had he not been prevented by Apollonides and Deme- 
trius, as we have related above. Brutus in order to difcover 
his true fentiments, afked him in a private converfation, which 
of the two eviis was the greater!: ? " To bear tamely the yoke 



* 



of i tyrant, or to run the rifque of a civil war by (baking 
it ofF f " To this queftion Statilius anfwered without heft- 
tation; that he had rather patiently fufFer the oppreffion of an 
.v.. arbitrary mafcer, than the cruelties and djforders which gene- 
rates en- rally attend civil difTenfions. Brutus likewife endeavoured to 
favours in engage in the confpiracy Favonius, a philofopher of great repu- 
?Wb StatUi* Nation, and, in order to found him, propofed the fame quefti 




ps and Fayo^ on to hirn, when Favonius declared, that, in his opinion, a 

1 civil war was worfe than the moft unjuft tyranny. Upon this, 

Brutus gave over all thoughts of gaining Statilius and Favoni- 

In the mean time, Caefar's enemies- made it their whole 
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bufmefs. to ftir up the common people againft him, by fpread- 
ing among the multitude a thoufand falfe reports, viz. that he 
defigned to fix the feat of his empire in Egypt or Phrygia, arid 
to tranfpprt thither ajl the riches of Italy, abandoning Rome to 



the mercy of his creates and favourites. Caefar, in hearing 



thefe groundlefs rep61|s/began to fufpecl:, that forne plot was 
privately carrying on againft him; his friends believing that 



M arc Antony and Dolabella were concerned in it, adyifed him 
not to trull them, but to be upon his guard and watch them 

Caefar anfwered, that he was not afraid of thofe 

✓ lean men 3 fuch as Caffi- 



iiarrowly 
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rs 5 but rather of pal 
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us and Brutus. However, as he too eafily gave %edit i^M- -llpS -Sf 
flatterers, among whom were fome of the confpirators, tellings v : ^ 
him, that after he had put an end to the civil war, the cc^n*;,^. ' 
pionwealth was more concerned than himfelf in his prefervatif ^§|jr '•• {^^^ 
on, that he negle&ed the neceflary precautions for his iafety 




and was more intent on making the due preparations for putting . , ; 
in execution the vaft defigns he had formed, than in guarding G : ^ > 
himfelf againft the attempts of his domeftic enemies. For he^fig^i " ^ 
had refolved to make war upon the Parthians, and, after having 
revenged the death of CrafFus and the Romans flain with him 
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at the battle of Carrhse, to pais through Hyrcania, thence to '^^T§B 
march by the Cafpian fea to mount Caucafus, till he came into 
Scythia, then to over-run all the countries betwen Scythia 
and Germany, and Germany itfelf, whence he defigned to 
return through Gaul into Italy, dderibing the fpacious cir- 
cle of his intended empire, an<$jBftiding it on every fide 
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by the fea. He had already prc^J^Rxteen legions and ten 
thoufand horfe to march towards Brundufium, and was him- 
felf to follow them in a few days, . But his friends, who were 
defirous to fee him honoured with the title of king before he left ^ 
Rome, gave out, that the books of the Sibyls declared, that 
the Parthians could never be /overcome by the Romans, unlefs 
they fought under the conduct, of a king. Aurelius Cotta, % oneof 
Csefar's creatures, who had the facred volumes in his keeping, 
was to make this report out of them to the fenate, and to pro- 
pofe, fhat Caefar ihould only be ftyled dictator in Italy ; but 
that he fhould be acknowledged as king, and take upon him •>- ^^glf 
that title, with refpecl: to all foreign nations fubjedl: to the Ro 
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man republic* The fenate was appointed to meet for this piuv- T ^ 

rators fixoa-^ 
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pofe on the ides of March, and that day the confpirators fixed the iiies 0 f 
upon as the moft proper for putting their defign in execution, March tor| 
frace Cpefar would not fail coming to the fenate on fuch an oc- P uttin s 
cafion, and jt was (aler to fall upon him there, rn.offc of the fe- ^f^^ 
nators being privately enemies to him, than in any other place, 
where the populace might divert the blow. All the antient 
hiltorians are full of prodigies and apparitions, which, in their 
opinion, were manifeft prefages of Ca&drfs tragical death. They 
tell us, that men were feen in the 4 air all on lire, encoun- 

tenng each other ; that a prodigious feemed to inue from 



the hand of a foldier's fervant, inforrfe^S , that thofe who faw 
it thought he muft be burnt, but neverthelefs he received no 
hurt ; that as Caefar was facrificing, the victim was found 
without a heart ; that Spurina, a famous augur, bid him ^eware 
of the ides of March, for that he' was then threatened with 



t 



fome great danger* They add 3 that when the day was come, 

fsefajr 
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as he went to the fenate, meeting the augur, faid to 

him by way of raillery, " The ides of March are come. They 
" are come," anfwered calmly the augur, " but they are not 
€i paft." The night before the plot was put in execution, he 
Tupped with M. Lepidus; and the difcourfe turning upon the 
I kind of death Which feemed beft, Caefar, bufy as he was in 
figning fome letters, before any of the company had time to 
deliver his opinion, cried out, 6 6 Of all deaths a fudden one is 
* c the beft." After fupper he retired to his own houfe, where 
both he and his wife Calpurnia patted the night in great care 
and uneafinefs. He was fcarce fallen afleep, when the doors 
and windows of the apartment where he lay flew open. Be- 
ing ftartled at the noife and the light, which broke all on a 
fudden into his room, he fat up in his bed, when by the moon- 
{hine he perceived Calpurnia afleep, but heard her utter in 

her dream fome inartidlte':" words mixed with groans. She 




dreamt at that time, tnirxhe pinacle (B), which the fenate 
had allowed to be raifed on Caefar's houfe, by way of ornament 
iand grandeur, was fallen down ; and alfo fancied, that fhe was 
weeping over Caefar, and holding him all covered over with 
wounds and blood in her arms. When it was day, fhe begged of 
Caefar thathe would not ftirout, but adjourn the fenate toanother 
time ; and that, if he flighted her dreams, he would be pleafed 
to confult the gods by facrifices, and other kinds of divination. 
He complied with her requeft ; facrifices were offered early in 
the morning ; and, according to the report of the priefts, all 
the victims proved inaufpicious. Caefar was not a man to be 
eaflly intimidated ; he had braved death on a thoufand occafi- 
ons, and gained many victories, among the reft that of Mun-» 
da, when the aufpices threatened him with utter deftru&ion. 
But, however, as he had never before difcovered in Calpurnia 
any kind of fuperftition, he now began to look upon her fears 
and apprehenfions as infpi rations from heaven, and forebodings, 
which ought not always to be neglected. As Marc Antony was 

then 



(B) The pinacle, as madam Dacier obferves, was a fort of orna- 
ment ufually placed on the top of temples. The Greek called it 
diT&t diTcofAcL, and the^Batins faftigium. Private perfons were not 
allowed to raife fuch ornaments on the tops of their houfes without 
the confent of the fenate, who had the fuperintendency of every thing 
relating to the public. . Thus, as a token of honour, the fenate ac^- 
corded to Poplicola to have the doors of his houfe open towards the 
IVreet inftead of opening inwards. The pinacles were commonly a* 
domed with ftatues of the gods, figures of vi&ory, and fuch other 
decorations as were fuitable to the rank and quality of thofe to whom 

the privilege of ere&ing them was granted. 
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then with him, being come, accordingtohiscufl:om,e2(rlyin thd 
morning, to attend his levee, he had fome thoughts of fending 
him with orders to the fenate not to aflemble that day. But 
as moft of his troops were already embarqued, and he him?* :-if :<§|l| 
felf was to leave Rome in four days, he could not come 
to any fixed refolution, but remained in fufpenfe, till the 
fenate began to aflemble in the appointed place, which was, a 
great hall built by Pompey near his theatre 
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While Caefar was thus deliberating with himfelf, whe 



ther he mould fuffer the fenate to aflemble that day, or ad- The con 
journ their meeting to another, Brutus was bufy in admi- ftancy 
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niftering juftice in the forum, he being praetor urbanus 
the prefent year. We are told, that he heard thofe who 
pleaded before him, pronounced fentence, and difpatched the 
caufes that were brought to his tribunal, with as much 




Brutus 
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quity, and application as if he hagHi other bufinefs in hand. 
Though he had taken with him^*$nen he went out of his 
houfe, a dagger, and had it then concealed under his robe, 
with a firm refolution of plunging it into Caefar's breaft be- 
fore he returned home ; yet he did not betray on his tribunal 
the leaft concern, but acquitted himfelf of his office with his 
ufual calmnefs and tranquillity. One, whom he had con- 
demned in a certain fum, refufed to pay it, crying out, that 
he appealed to Caefar ; when Brutus calling his eyes on the 
confpirators, " Caefar," faid he " how powerful foever, 
* 4 fhall not prevent me from feeing fuch fentence put in execu- 
ci tion, as are agreeable to the laws of Rome." However, (eve- v *§l| 
ral accidents intervened, which did not a little terrify Brutus J# 
and the other confpirators, and had almoft defeated their befl: J 
concerted meafures. While Brutus was hearing caufes in the 7; 
forum with his ufual attention and patience, news was 
brought him, that his wife Porcia lay at the point of death. 
She was the daughter of Cato, and the only perfon, not con- 
cerned in the confpiracy, to whom Brutus had revealed it. 
He ftrove as much as poflible, when abroad, to keep his > - 
uneafmefs of mind to himfelf ; but at home, and efpecially 
in the night-time, he was not the fame man, but fometimes 
all on a fudden ftarted out of his bedrid at other times fo 
taken up with unquiet thoughts, %j#fo perplexed in his 
mind, that Porcia concluded, he had fome dangerous and The comm 



difficult enterp 



As (he was addicted to the of 



ftudy of philofophy, fond of her husband to a great deg 



and 



tui. 



k Plut. in Csf. & Bruto. Appian. bell, civil. 1. ii. Dio, 1. 

*Hy» §uet. in Julio, &c ? 
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and full of courage and prudence, fhe refdlved not to en- 
quire into Brutus's fecrets, till fhe had tried whether fhe had 
courage and refolution enough to conceal them even in the 
iriidft of torments. With this view fhe difmiued all her at- 
tendants, and taking a knife, gave herfelf a deep gafh in the 
thigh, which threw her into a violent fever. Brutus, who 
was then at home, flew immediately to her apartment, when 
Ihe in the height of her pain addrefled him thus : " I am O 
" Brutus, the daughter of Cato, and was given to you in 
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marriage, not to partake only in the common civilities of 
bed and board, but to bear a fhare in your good, as well 
* c as your evil, fortunes. When I look upon you, I find no 
c< reafon to repent the match; but from me, what evidence 
cc of my love, what fatisfa<5tion can you receive, if I am not 
cc allowed to fhare with you in bearing your hidden griefs, 
<c nor admitted to any ejjfeyour counfels, that require fecrecy 
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cc 
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* c and truft ? I am well^lnprifed, that woman are common- 
KC ly thought to be of too weak a nature to be trufted with 
fecrets ; but certainly, Brutus, a virtuous birth and educa- 
tion, and frequent converting with men of honour, are of 
if : ; - <c fome force to the forming of our manners, and the 

ftrengthen ing of our natural weaknefs. I am the daughter 
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* c of Cato and 1 the wife of Brutus, in which two great titles 

u I did not place much confidence, till I tried myfelf, and 
<c found, that even againft grief itfelf and pain I am in- 
Brutus <kf- " v i ncu )le." Having thus fpoke, fhe fhewed him her wound 



icovers to her and related to him the trial fhe had made of her own con 
the confpira- ftancy. Brutus, touched with this affecting fpeech, could 

not help difcovering the whole plot to her without referve ; 
which when he had done, he lifted up his hands to heaven, 
and begged the affiftance of the gods in his enterprize, that 
he might live to^be a hufband worthy of fuch a wife as Porcia 
(C). But with all her refolution, when the day came, on 
which the defign was to be put in execution, fhe was ex- 
* £remely difturbed with the expectation of the event, and, 

not 



(C) Valerius Maximus is the only author, who fiippofes, that 
Porcia was acquainted with her hufband's defign before me wounded 
herfelf. According tb%im; Brutus difcovered to her the whole plot 
the night before it was to be put in execution. Whereupon Porcia 
the next morning gave herfelf a dangerous wound with a razor ; at 
which Brutus being greatly alarmed, Porcia told him, while he was 
exprefling his concern in the moft tender terms, that Ihe had wound- 
ed hprfelf to make a trial of her conftancy and courage, being deter- 
mined to lay violent hands on herfelf, in cafe the fuccefs of his enter- 
prize did not anfwer his expectation. 
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not being able to bear the greatnefs of her cares, fhe could 
fcarce keep within doors. At every little noife fhe ftartei * 



up, and, running into the ftreet, afked thofe who came from, 
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the forum, what Brutus was doing ? At length, after haV 
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ing expected a long time, being overcome by her fears and 
doubts, fhe fell into a fwoon. Whereupon her women mak- 
ing a great outcry, many of the neighbours ran to Brutus's 
houfe to know what was the matter, and the report was foon ' 
fpread abroad, that Porcia was dying, though fhe recovered 
in a little time, and came to herfelf again. This news pierced .••^Iff^i 



- 



Brutus's heart ; yet he was not lb carried away by his pri- con&sau§ 

vate grief, as to negledt the public concern. He came down and refoiutlf 



immediately from his tribunal, but, inftead of going home, went °* of ^^ 
to Pompey's porch, adjoining to the hall, where the fenators 
were to aflemble, and there waited with the other confpirators 
the coming of Csefar to thefenate . jjk as he did not appear,. 



• 4 



though the day was far fpent, being detained at home by his 
wife and the augurs, they were all under the greateft uneafi- 
nefs, and afcribed his delay to the difcovery of the plot. They \..J'j£% 



' X**± Is"* 




were confirmed in their fufpiciort by feveral accidents, which 
were thrown in their way by mere chance. While they Were 
thus waiting for Caefar, a citizen, coming up to Cafca, one 
of the confpirators, and taking him by the hand, " You con- 
<c cealed, faid he, the fecret from me, but Brutus has told me 
cc the whole." At which words Cafca being greatly alarmed, * 
the other faid fmiling, " How came you, Cafca, to be fo rich 
" ona fudden as to ftand for the aedileftiip ? ' * Thefe words SeveraI . 
reftored, we may fay, Cafca to life again ; for he looked upon dentsdifturb 
himfelf as loft, and, deceived by the ambiguity of the reproach, the confpim- 
was upon the point of difcovering the fecret, in hopes of gain- tors * :f 
ing his friend by that means. The fenator Popilius Laenas 
gave room for new fufpicion ; for after having faluted Brutus 
and Camus very obligingly, he accofted them, and whifpered , 
them foftly in the ear ; " My wifhes are with you, may you 
aGcomplifh what you defign ; but I advife you to make no 
delay, for the thing is now no fecret." Having thus fpoke, 
he left them in the utmoft confirmation. Decimus Brutus, 
furnamed Albinus, one in whom Caefaj;.had fuch confidence, 
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that he had made him his fecond hein> being no lefs alarmed 



sit thefe words than the reft of the confpirators, refolved to 
go in perfon to Caefar's houfe, to inform himfelf there of what 
kept him fo long from coming to the fenate. Accordingly, 



with the approbation of Brutus and Caffius, he flew thither, 
and being immediately admitted into the dictator's appartment, 

he afked him with his ufual familiarity, what kept him fo long 

from 
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from appearing in the fenate. Caefar, who looked upon him 
as one of his beft friends, imparted to him in confidence what 
his wife had dreamed the night before, and what the augurs 
had told him. Hereupon Decimus, fearing left he mould 
put off the fenate to another day, and the bufinefs might in 
the mean time get wind, turned into ridicule both Calp 



^suoon dreams and the divinations of the foothfayers, telling Caefar, 



upon 

CaeSr to go jhat he would be much to blame, if he gave the fenate fuch 
the fenate j U fl. g roun ds to complain ; " For they are, faid he, met upon 
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your own fummons, and are ready to vote unanimoufly, 
* 6 that you mould be declared king of all the provinces out of 
** Italy, and be allowed to wear a diadem in any other place, 
* c Now, if any one mould be fent to tell them, that they muft 
CQ break up for the prefent, and meet again when Calpurnia 
" {hall chance to have better dreams, what will your enemies 
* 6 fay ? or who will wi^ any patience hear your friends pre 



* - - 



tending to juftify yo% and maintaining, that this 
* 6 inftance of downright fervitude on one fide, and bare-faced 



l - 



<c tyranny on the other ? But if you are fo far prepoflefTed 
* c with groundlefs fears as really to think this an unlucky day, 
<c it will be more decent for you to go to the fenate yourfelf, 
<c and adjourn it in perfon." Having thus fpoke, he took 
Caefar by the hand, and dragged him, in a manner, out of his 
houfe. He was not gone far from his door, when an un- 
known flave made towards him ; but not being able to get near 
him by reafon of the croud, he went into his houfe, and put 
himfelf into the hands of Calpurnia, begging her . to fecure 
him till Caefar returned, becaufe he had matters of the ut- 
moft importance to communicate to him. Soon after one Ar- 
terhidorus, a native of the ifland of Cnidus, 1 by profelEon a 
rhetorician, and intimately acquainted with moft of the con- 
fpirators, put into Caefar's hand a paper, containing the heads 
Artemidorus 0 f what he had to difcover to him. Artemidorus had obfer- 

papento Ca»- vec *> tnat Caefar, as he received any papers, immediately de- 
far, %ntain- livered them to fome of his officers, who attended him ; and 
ing tiie dif- therefore coming as near to him as he could, he cryed out, 

the C pbtf " ^ eac * *his» Caefar, quickly ; for it contains affairs of the 

** greateft importance, and fuch as concern you nearly." 
Some writers tell usT that Artemidorus, not being; able 



.come near Caefar by^ealbn of the throng, gave this note to 
another, who prefented it to him. However that be, Caefar 
attempted feveral times to read it ; but being diverted by the 
croud of thofe who came to fpeak to him, he kept it in his 



hand bv itfelf* till he came int!o the fenate. When he was 




got to the door of the great; hall, where the confcript fathers 



were 
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were aflembled, Popilius Laenas, who, but a little before, 
wifhed Brutus and Caflius good fuccefs in their undertaken 
coming up to him, difcourfed a great while with him in pn r 

Caefar {landing ftill all the time, and feeming to be very 
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attentive. The confpirators 



9 



being able to hear what he The ' : td^||. • ■. 



but gueffing from what they were confcious of, that rators 



faid, 

this conference was a difcovery of their treafon, were ftrang 
ly deje&ed ; and, looking upon one another, laid their hands 
on the daggers they had concealed under their robes, and were 
drawing them with a defign to flab themfelves, if the plot 
was difcovered ; but judging from Laenas's looks and geftures, 
which they narrowly watched, and from the calmnefs and un- 
concern that appeared in Caefar's countenance, that the con- 
fpiracy was not the fubjecl: of their conference, they took 
s, and were foon after delivered from all their fears. 
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Laenas 



in 



For 

g was obferved to^ifs Csefar's hand, which 



was 
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ain indication that he had Been petitioning, and not 
accufing. Csefar having difmifled Laenas, entered the hall, 

where the fenators were aflembled. This was one of the 
many edifices which Pompey had raifed for the ufe of the 



publi 




whence Plutarch concludes, that fome deity guided if^ft 



the action, and brought Caefar thither to 



the death of Pompey 



Upp 



ge upon him 
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Caefar's entering the hall, the 



r. 



9 



fenate flood up in refpedl to him. Of the confpirators 
fome flood behind the chair, which was placed for the die 
tator in the middle of the hall : others went to meet him 
pretending to join their prayers with thpfe of Metellu 
Cimber, in behalf of his brother who was baniflied. In TOe confp 

rators croudf 

Cseike 




time, Trebonius (D) drew Marc Antony, who 



the mean 

was faithful to Caefar and a man of great ftrength and refor £ the S 
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lution, nate-houie. 



(D) Plutarch in the life of Caefar tells us, that Antony was de? 
tained without by Brutus Albinus ; and in the life of Brutus, that 
he was kept in talk by C, Trebonius. How could he be guilty 
of fo manifeft a contradi&ion in the relation of an aflion fo con- 
fiderable and notorious ? He was "ertainly miftaken in the life of 
Caefar, and in that of Brutus hits 



upon th 



truth 



fince all the 



hiftorians, who mention this aclion, agree, that Trebonius en- 
tertained Antony at the door. Cice^jvho is more to be re- 
lied on than all the hiftorians put together, fays in exprefs terms 
in his fecond Philippic, addremng his fpeech to Antony him- 



felf; 



Cum interficeretur Caefar, turn te a Trebonio vidimus 



" fevocari ; *' and in the 1 3 th. " Sceleratum Trebonium ? quo 
" fcelere } nifi quod te idibus Martiis a debita tibi pefte fe- 



duxit ; 



with Csefar. 



mtimatmg : 



that Antony deferved the lame doom 
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luiioh, fowardife the door, and entertained him in the porch 

a long difcourfe contrived for that purpofe. When 
the dictator was feated, the confpirators, crouding round 
him, renewed their fupplications in favour of Cimber's 
• toother, and taking him by the hand, kifled it, in appear- 
ance, with great refpedl:. But the dictator rejected their pe- 
tition, and upon their urging him farther and growing very 
importunate, he firft reprimanded them feverely, and after- 
wards, ftarting up, pufhed them from him. ; Hereupon Cim- 
ter, laying hold of the dictator's robe with both hands, 
pulled it off from his ftioulders, which was the fignal agreed 
on to fall upon him. In that inftant Servilius Cafca, who 
jftood behind him, drawing his dagger, gave him the flrft 
wound in the neck, which was not mortal, nor dangerous, 
as coming from one, who at the beginning of fuch a bold 
action was probably very much difturbed ; fo that his 
Hrength as well as his courage might fail him. Caefar 
immediately, turning about, feized Cafca by the hand which 
held the dagger, both of them crying out at the fame time, 
" Caefar in Latin, wicked Cafca, what doft thou mean ? '* 
and Cafca calling to his brother in Greek to come and help 
him. Thofe who were not privy to the defign were ftruck 
with fuch horror at the attempt, that they could neither 
fly, nor aflift Csefar, nay, nor utter a fingle word. But 
the confpirators, who came prepared, enclofed him on all 
fides with their naked daggers in their hands, fo that which 

^actso£ hfc wa y ^ oever ^ e turnec ^> met w ^ blows, and faw their 
death. daggers levelled at his face and eyes. Caffius, having firft 

turned his face to a ftatue, which the republic had erected 

to Pompey in the hall, and filently implored the afliftance 
of that hero, flew at Caefar with the rage of a madman, 
and gave him a deep wound on the head, encouraging the 
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others to follow his example and rid Rome of her tyrant. 
Hereupon they all prefled upon him ; but, as each of them 

was eager to plunge his dagger in his body, and have the 

glory of difpatching him, they wounded one another, Bru- 
■ ■ tus in pa||icular received a wound on the hand from Caffius, 

and moflTof them were ftained either with Casfar's blood 
or their own. The Hero, though thus baited on all fides, 
to ufe Plutarch's exptemon, like a wild beaft taken in a toil, 
fought and defended himfelf in the beft manner he could, 
till, looking round about him to fee if he could make his 
efcape, he perceived Brutus with his dagger in his hand. 
This fight flung him to the heart, fo that he ftruggled no 

more j but crying out, 46 What ! my fon, Brutus, and you 

" too ? " 
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t€ too? 93 he covered his face with his robe, and quietly 

furrendered himfelf. Then the confpirators, pufhing him 




either by chance, or, as fome fay, by defign, to the pe 
jdeftal, on which Pompey 's ftatue ftood, which by that ood 
means was fprinkled with his blood, difpatched him there 3 9. 



with twenty-five wounds, the fenate looking on with hor- ° f 
ror and amazement, but not one of them daring to lend him 709 
the leaft afliftance. We are told, that as he found himfelf & 
fainting away and ready to drop down, he wrapt the fkirts of 

his garment round his knees, that he might fall with more 



decency . 

Th us died in the fifty-fixth year of his age the greateffc 
warrior that Rome, or perhaps the world, ever faw, after 
he had fought with fuccefs fifty pitched battles, taken by 
aflault above a thoufand towns, and flain, if Pliny is to be 
credited m , eleven hundred ninety-two thoufand men. He 
was, without doubt, a perfon of extraordinary parts and won* 
derful abilities, in all the arts both of war and civil go- 
vernment, and of equal diligence and application in the ufe 
of them. He was beloved and revered by the pe 





noured and adored by his friends, and efteemed and" a 
even by his enemies. But as his ambition, 
bounds, prompted him to inthral his country 
defpotic and arbitrary power over thofe who wereTas : free 
as himfelf, he met in the end with that doom which all ty-* 
rants and ufurpers deferve. If the ftate had been deemed 
irretrieveable and an ufurper a necefTary evil, Rome could 
not have had a better than Caefar. But as Brutus, Cicero, 



and the beft and ableft Romans judged otherwife, the dic- 
tator's power and dominion was downright ufurpation, and 
confequently every Roman was warranted by all the laws of 

Rome to put him to death* 
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1 Plut. in Csef. & Bruto. Flor. 1 iv, c. 2; Suet, in Julio 
c 81, 88, 01. Appian. J. ii. p. 522. Cic. 1. ii. dedinn, 
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The Hiftory of Rome, from the death 
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Casfar 
anus. 



to 



the firft confulate of O&avi 
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HEN Caefar was difpatched, Brutus, ftepping forth 

into the middle of the fenate houfe, offered to give an 
acount to the confcript fathers of the motives of their under- 
taking, and to exhort them to approve an action, which bad 
reftored liberty to their country. But they all flew out of 
doors in the utmoft confirmation, and carried terror and 
|ponfufion into all quarters of the city. So great was the throng 
at the door of the hall and in the porch, that fome of the fe- 
nators were ftifled in the croud, and others dangeroufly 
wounded, by running blindly, in that general diftraction, a- 



VP 



gainft 





f naked daggers of the confpirators. The news of 



CaefarfT death being in a trice fpread all over the city, the 

of the deceafed retired in all hafte to their houfes* 



• ■ 




and there £hut themfelves up, without knowing what they had 
to hope or fear from fo tragical an event. The artificers, 
flhutting their mops, ran in that fudden furprize, fome to fee 
the body of the deceafed, others up and down the ftreets to 
inform themfelves of the circumftances of fo bold an attempt. 
In the mean time, Brutus and the other confpirators marched 
in a body from the fenate-houfe all over the city, with their 
- daggers yet bloody in their hands, not like perfons who thought 
of efcaping, but with an air of confidence and afTurance. 
Some perfons of diftin&ion, who had not been privy to the 
confpiracy, joined them with their drawn fwords, being defi- 
rous to Ihare in the honour of the adtion, as if they had 
borne part of it. Of this number were C. O&avius, P. Len- 
tulus Spinther, Favonius*^ Patifcus, L. Statius Murcus, who 
had ferved under Caefar in quality of lieutenant againft the 
fons of Pompey in Spain, A. Aquinius, and feveral others, 
who afterwards paid dear for their vanity, being cut off by 
Antony and young O&avianus. As they marched along, 
The confpi- proclaimed in the ftreets, that they had killed the king 

rators invite of Rome and the tyrant of their country. They were pre- 

the people to ceded by an herald, who carried on the point of a lance a cap, 
Irtfert libel- tlle fy mbo1 of liberty among the Romans. As they march 



ty, 



ed along, they called to the people to refume their antient 



liberty* 



1 
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liberty, and complimented fuch perfons of rank as came in 
their way. When they arrived at the comitium, Brutus 




holding up his t loody dagger, cry ed out, i 6 Cicero, we 
" have revenged the republic.'' This lje did, as fome wri- 
ters conj ecture, either to engage that famous orator in the 
common caufe, or to make the people believe, that he 
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who had formerly guarded his country againft the wicked 
attempts of Cataline, bore a part in delivering it from the • i J 




i1 





tyranny of Caefar. However that be, the people did 
join them ; but, alarmed at the death of the di&ator, ran attend©! 
up and down the city, fome bewailing the lofs of one 
had fupported them with his largeffes, and others laying i 
hold of the prefent general diftra£rion to plunder the houfes 
of their fellow-citizens. They were no more thofe antient 

Romans, to whom liberty was more dear than life itfelf. -r-; ;#?j§|| 
They were become effeminate, debauched, and accuftomed 
to live by the price of their votes, which they fold to the 
beft bidder. Brutus therefore, with his followers, thought 
it advifeable to retire to the capitol, whither they were at- 
tended by a body of gladiators belonging to Decimiiprutus 







Albinus. The next day, as no-body was inj ured by me con 
Ipirators either in his goods or perfon, the fenatofV ** and 
many of the people took courage, and went up to f& conr 
Ipirators in the capitol. Brutus made an harangue to them, 
very popular and adapted to the prefent Hate of affairs- ; , 4 r 
When he had done fpeaking, they applauded his oration, 
and invited him with one voice to come down into the city* 
Hereupon the confpirators defcended with confidence into 



* • 





the forum, Brutus being attended and guarded by many per 
fons of the moft eminent quality in Rome, while the other 
confpirators went promifcuoufly mingled with the crowd. 
He no fooner appeared on the roftra, than the rabble, though 
confifting of a confufed mixture and all diipofed to raife a tu- 
mult, were ftruck with reverence, and hearkened to him 
with filence and attention. He acquainted them in a very Brutus ha* 
afFedring harangue with the motives £ tl^at had prompted them nmgues the 
to put .Caefar to death, and folemiiiy protefted, that neither V* 0 ? 1 ** 
he nor his companions had any thing elfe in view, but the 
delivering of Rome from a tyrannical yoke, and the reftormg 
of their country to her former condition ; but the populace. 
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more afraid of poverty than fubjeclion, expreffed by their 
melancholy looks, that they were highly difpleafed at the 
action, and that they reverenced Brutus, tut at the fame But returns 
time pitied Gasfar. Hereupon the confpirators thought fit-wfch his fol- 
io withdraw again to the capitol, where Brutus, who ex- c ° a p^ to 
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pefled to be befieged, difniifled feveral perfons of diftin£fcionj 
who had attended him thither, not thinking it juft, that 

thofe who had no hand in the a&ion mould fhare in the 

danger" 1 . 

As Caefar had defigned to fet out in a few days on his 
intended expedition againft the Parthians, he had refigned his 
confulfhip to P. Cornelius Dolabella, a young man of twenty- 
five years of age, who had married Tullia the daughter of 
Cicero. The new conful, out of refpecl to Caefar, waited 
for his departure to enter upon his office 5 but he no fooner 
heard the news of his death, than he appeared with his 
li&ors and fafces, without the confent either of the fenate 
or people. As this was an open acknowledgment of the 
dictator's power, no one doubted but he would join his 
friends againft Brutus and the* other confpirators *, but he, to 
the great furprize of all, after fo unwarrantable a Hep, im- 
mediately went up to the capitol with all the pomp of a con- 
ful ; and there, congratulating Brutus and his followers on 
the fuccefs of their glorious undertaking, declared, that he 
would^fupport them to the utmoft of his power. From 



the C|pitol he returned to the forum, where he made an ha 

rangi|f to the multitude, exhorting them to join the deli- 
verers *$£ their country ; and, after having caffc out many 
bitter' reflections on Caefar, and beftowed the higheft elogiums 
on Brutus, he went fo far as to propofe a law, enacting, 

that for the future the ides of March mould be celebrated 

with the fame folemnity, as the day on which Rome was 



built. " The day,' ' faidhe, " in which Rome recovered her 
liberty by the death of a tyrant, ought to be deemed by 
" all true Romans as happy a day, as that in which the 
city was flrft built. To the latter fhe owes her being, 
to the former her liberty ; and what is being itfelf with- 
out liberty ? 99 But the indigent populace, whom the dic- 
tator had fupported with his liberal prefents, were fo far from 
being moved by his fpeech to approve of his death, that on 
the contrary they would have torn the conful in pieces, 
had he not, by a tim£ ? Hetreat, faved himfelf in the capi- 
tol. However, the mc^ces, which the multitude threw 
out on this occafion againft the dictator's enemies, did not 
deter L. Corneli us Cinna from renouncing his party in a 
moft folemn manner. Caefar had married to his flrft wife 
Cornelia th e fifter of Cinna, and on that account had always 
favoured him in a particular manner. He had raifed him this 

year to the praetorfnip, and promifed him the confulate. But 

Cinna 



Plut. Dio Cai& Appian. ibid. 
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dims, was in his heart a well-wifher to his country land 

an enemy to tyranny ; and therefore, upon Gaefar's death 
he not only fided openly with the confpirators, but going 
into the forum, with all the enfigns of his dignity, pro- T |j e 
nounced there an inventive againft his brother-in-law, ftyl- tous and dif 
g him tyrant, ufurper, oppreflbr of his country, &c. ^tereftedbe 
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When he had done fpeaking, he ftripped himfelf, in pre- ^comeliu* 
fence of the people, of all the ornaments of his dignity, 
crying out, ct Thefe I received of Caefar, againft the known 
<c laws of Rome ; and now I refign them to the Roman 
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people, who alone have a right to difpofe of them 
But even this generous and difinterefted proceeding was 
highly refented by .the vile populace, and Cinna obliged 
to abfcond, for fear of feeling the effe&s of their blind fury n . 

In the mean time, Antony and Lepidus, who were en^ , * ; 5fC 

tirely addicted to Caefar, and had concealed themfelves for fear '-^SW- 
of being involved in his ruin, hearing how the people ftood 
affe&ed, appeared again in public. When the confpirators 
firft confuted about the execution of their defign, they were 
all, except Brutus, of opinion, that Antony fhouM%be cut 



ofF with Caefar ; for they looked upon him as a dajigerous 



perfon, on account of his unbounded ambition and the pow- 
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erful inter eft he had among the foldiery 

intentions were upright and fincere* would by no means Antony 
hearken to their advice, faying, That an a6lion undertaken « v ^ y y _ 



in defence of the laws and of juftice ought be free even ' 
from all appearance of injuftiee. Befides, he gave them ■s:r!"" s ^ 
hopes, that a great change might be worked in Antony. 
I do not defpair, faid he, but fuch a lover of glory as An- 
tony, ftirred up with emulation of our great attempt, will ^ 
lay hold of this occafion to be joint reftorer with us of 
the liberty of his country. Thus the generous Brutus faved 
Antony's life 5 but he, inftead of anfwering the brave pa- 
triot's expectation, upon the firft news of Caefar's death 
fled in the difguife of a Have, and concealed himfelf, till he 
was informed, that the populace were difpofed to revenge 
his death. Then he appeared again with all the majefty 
and fplendor of a conful, being this year Casfar's collegue in 
that dignity, and* managed matters with fuch addrefs, that 
he paved the way for that triumvirate, which gave the 
niftiing blow to the republic, and reduced Rome to a lafting ^\&a$ h 
monarchy. The firft ftep he took was, to order Lepidus to ordered by 
inarch into the city a legion, which he commanded in the Antony 
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ileighbourhood, and to encamp iri the field of Mars. . This 
alarmed tbe confpirators in the capitol, who thereupon fent 
deputies to Antony and Lepidus, defiring them to confider 
the fad confequences of a divifion in fo critical a conjunc- 
ture, and remonftrating, that no hatred to Caefar's perfon 
had armed them againft him, but only the love which 
every good citizen ought to have for his country 5 that the 
ftate was already fo drained by civil wars, that any new 



diflurbances muft prove fatal to it ; that they believed them 
too generous to let any particular views tranfport them to 
the prejudice of the public, &c. Both Antony and Lepidus, 
under pretence of revenging Caefar's death, aimed at the 
fovereign power themfelves, and fought it in the ruin of 
thofe brave men, who ftood up in defence of their op- 
prefled country ; but, as Decimus Brutus was already fet 
out from Rome to put himfelf at the head of an army of 
veterans in Cifalpine Gaul, which province had been allot- 
ted' him by Caefar, they both dhTembled even their defign 
of revenging Caefar's death, and, to gain time, returned 
the foHfwing anfwer, That they were ready to facrince 



their JBvate regards to the public good, and fuffer the fe 
nate tf| be aflembled, that they might govern themfelves by 
the advlcte of fo many illuftrious and difcerning perfons as 
compofed, that venerable body. Accordingly Antony, as 

conful, appointed the fenate to meet early the next morning 
the in the temple of Tellus, near his own houfe* and, in the 

mean time, placed guards all over the city, to keep the 
unruly multitude from raifing difturbances, and likewife or- 
dered all Caefar's money and papers to be conveyed to his 
, houfe. Next morning by break of day, the confcript fa- 
thers aflembled purfuant to their fummons ; and never did 
that auguft body meet on fo important and nice an occafion. 
They came to decide, whether Caefar had been an ufur- 
per, or a lawful migiftrate ; and whether thofe who had 
killed him deferved punifhments, or rewards. As none 
of the confpirators appeared in the fenate, not daring 
to expofe themfelves to the fury of the rabble, the de- 
bates were carried on with more calmnefs and temper 
than could have been expected in a matter of fuch confe- 
rence, Moft of the confcript fathers were inclined to fa- 
vour the confpirators ; but neverthelels divided among them-* 
felves in their opinions. Some were for declaring them 
the deliverers, the faviours of their country, and ak 

f* lotting them, a? fuch 3 ample rewards," Others were for 

approving 





approving the action, without appointing any rewards to fazTMfyrent 
authors of it, fince no-body demanded them. Some thoug 
it was fumcient to bury in oblivion what was paft, 
beftowing either praifes or rewards on the authors of Caefar's 
death. Some of Caefar's friends declared boldly, that the 
a£Hon was odious and deteftable ; but that they were never- 
thelefs ready to concur in fuch meafures as fhould be judged %p 
neceffary for the fafety of thofe who had committed it, out of 
a due regard to fo many illuftrious families. After feveral di£? 
ferent overtures, it was at length concluded by a great ma- 
jority, that, before the confpirators were declared guilty or 
innocent, this queftion fhould be put, " Whether Caefar 
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was a tyrant, or a lawful magiftrate ? ' ? fince on the decifion 

of this depended that of all other queftions relating to the con 
fpirators. Antony, forefeeing that this queftion would be de- 
cided to the difadvantage of his party, warded off the blow 
with an addrefs and dexterity which will feem incredible x:m0 
to thofe who judge of his abilities from what they read of. 
him in Cicero's letters and fpeeches. " Have you well ^^2* 

weighed with yourfelves, confcript fathers, "^aid he 
the confequence that muft attend the decifion 

tion ? If you declare the late di£tator a tyrant^all his : Jf| 

<c a&s will be of courfe void and null ; and who 

ceive what confufion and diforders will hence enfuW not m 
this metropolis only, but in all the ftates and kingdoms fub- 
je£r. to Rome ? The republic will be without lawful ma- 
giftrates, the provinces without governors, the armies 
* 6 without commanders, &c. fince we have been all invefted 
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in our offices, commands, and governments by Caefar* 



I* 



If we pronounce Caefar a tyrant and ufurper, we muft 
lay down thofe honours, fince we can no longer think 
them lawfully conferred upon us. If Caefar is an ufurper, 
his body muft, purfuant to the ordinances of our anceftors, 
be ignominioufly dragged through the ftreets and thrown 
<c into the Tiber. What difturbances and tumults will not 

v m 

this produce among the popukce, who adore him as a 
god ? You are going, confcr.'pt fathers, to plunge the 
republic, nay, the whole wc*id, which is filled with 
<c Caefar's glory, into a bloody war and eternal diforders.'* 
Antony's words made a deep impreffion on the aflcmbly, 
which was again divided into different opinions. Such as had 
not been nominated by Caefar to any civil or military employ- 
ments, flill infifted on his being declared an ufurper and tyrant; 

but all the prefent magiftrates, and thofe whom Caefar had 
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appointed to fucceed them (EJ, were for dropping the ques- 
tion relating to him, and only decreeing, that no-body 
ihould be profecuteci on account of his death. Among the 
latter was the conful Dolabella, who, as he had not yet at- 
tained the age required by the laws of Rome for the confular 
dignity, was well apprifed, that, if he once parted with it 
the people would not be eafily induced to reftore him, in de- 
fiance of the laws, to that pofL However, feveral praetors 
were prevailed upon by the friends of the confpirators, that is r 
by the zealous republicans, to ftrip themfelves of their robes 
£nd publicly refign the offices, to which Caefar, by his au- 
thority alone, had raifed them. The divifion, which reigned 
in the fenate, was likely to have involved the republic anew 
in a civil war, when Cicero, by an excellent fpeech, which has 
been tranfmitted to us, not in the language in which he fpoke 
it, but in Greek °, prevailed upon the confeript fathers to 
drop the queftion relating to Caefar, viz, <c Whether he was 
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% :i<Mfan $af* " a tyrant, or no ; " and to pais an a£fc of oblivion for what 
r & d > «n<i was paft. Accordingly a general amnefty was proclaimed, 

^#rme(i at *^ii£ ame ** me lt was decreed, contrary to the opinion 
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atid the moft zealous patriots, That not the leaft 
thing ip)uld be altered, which Caefar had enacted during his 



goverhraj§$jLe This was, in a manner, declaring him at the 
fame time both innocent and guilty, fince it was inconfiftent 
to confirm what he had done during his di&atorfhip, and at 
the fame time decree, that thofe who had put him to death 
fhouldnotbe profecuted. Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, 
exprefles himfelf on this fubjedt thus ; <c The tyrant is no more j 
but the tyranny flill fubfifts. We exprefs great joy at his 
*f death, and at the fame time confirm all his ordinances p . " 

This acl: of oblivion brought matters to a, more peaceable 
pofture. Antony and Lepidus were frill refolved to purfue 

their revenge on the confpirators, hoping to raife themfelves 




° Dio. 1, xliv. p Cic. Philip, i. Veil. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 58. 
J?lut. in Cic. Brut. & Caef. Appian. 1. ii. Dio. 1. xliv. 

(E) Caefar, forefeeing tliat his intended expedition againft the Par- 

thians, a brave and warlike nation, would prevent him from return- 
ing to Rome for fome time, had appointed confuls, as Cicero informs 
us, for the two following years, viz. Aulus Hirtius and Caius Vibius 
Panfa for the firft year after his departure, and Decimus Brutus with 
Lucius Munatius Plancus for the fecond. According to Dion Camus, 
Jie » had named confuls for the three following years $ according to A 
,&ppign for. five, and according to Suetonius for many years. But 

authority of Cicero ought to be of more weight than that of any 

hiftorian 
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their deftru&ion to the fame poft which Caefar fiad held ; 

but as they were afraid of each other, and both of Decimus 
Brutus governor of Cifalpine Gaul, they artfully concealed 
their ambitious defigns, and caufed the a<5r. of oblivion to be 
publifhed in all the quarters [of the city. As the confpirators 
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ilill kept in their afylum, for fear of fome fudden tumult, h^fofloWote i 

■ ----- - - - . - ^Ife* 



Antony and Lepidus fent their children to the capitol as hofta- come dowh; 
ges for their fecurity ; and then Brutus, Caflius, and their ^W§5%^ 
followers came down into the city. The fame night, in token '^X-Mm 
of a perfe£l reconciliation, Antony mvited Caflius to fupper, 
as Lepidus did Brutus. As Antony liked joking, he alked 
Caflius, < 6 Whether he had a dagger concealed under his robe ? 
" Yes, anfwered Caflius, who was naturally choleric an4 
u fullen, and a fharp one too, for any who mall dare to af 
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iujx^xx, «tivx a jixiAxp v^ijiiu iuuj iui HAiy wnu xiaaax vtax*^ cut -•'V:"5p|H 

pire at the fovereign power/' This anlwer put a ftop to any ^ ift 

further jefts. And now no body doubted, but the republic : 
would foon be reftored to her former tranquillity. Even the 
populace began to look upon the confpirators as the deliverers *^1P! 
of their country, and honour them with the title of tyranni- 
cides. This tranquillity did no-ways fuit Antony > ^t^bitious 
views. He therefore foon found means to put the wljple city 



... an uproar, and to incenfe the multitude an-.yw aga]J3| thofe , ,,., s -.^ 

whom they had defervedly begun to look upon af f^&^hy of N ^ 
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tiie greateft honours and rewards. Caefar, on tlte ides of 
September of the preceding year, had made his will in his 
houle at Laricum, and appointed his father-in-law Calpurnius ^ 
Pifo to fee it executed. To him Marc Antony applied, and 
prefled him to produce the will, that it might be publicly 
read, being well apprifed, that this would produce new diftur- 
bances, and have a great efFecl: on the inconftant multitude. 
On the other hand, the dictator's enemies endeavoured to p.^ j^jjj 
perfuade Pifo to fupprefs it j but he, being fupported by Anto- tony for 
ny, openly declared, that nothing mould divert him from dif- haying c«*v 
charging the truft Caefar had repofed in him. The affair was^ d s Wl11 
at length brought before the fenate r where it occafioned frefh 
difputes- Antony and Pifo warmly lnllfted on having the will 
read, and the body of the deceafed dictator honourably 



interred. Thofe, faid Pifo, whr boaft of having killed 
a tyrant, treat us themfelves in a moft tyrannical man- 
ner. They are willing, that whatever Caefar has done in 
their behalf mould be ratified, and at the fame time demand, 
that his laft difpofitions be fuppreffed. As to Caefar's funeral, 

you may order what you think fit j but as to his will, which 

he 



hiftorian, jlince he writes of fuch tranfa&ions as happened in his 

time, and iii which he bore, generally fpeaking, no finall fhare. 
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Book lit 

he has depofited in my hands, I am refolved to read it before 

the whole people. The affair was long debated by both par- 
ties and with great warmth, Caflius violently oppofing the 
propofal of Antony and Pifo, which, if complied with, he 
forefaw, would revive the affections of the people and caufe 
frefh troubles ; but Brutus at length yielded, and it was de- 
creed, that Caefar's will mould be opened, his funeral rites 

at the expence of the public, and he worfhipped as 
a god. This was an unpardonable overfight in Brutus, and 
Caflius loudly complained of his too eafy condefcenfion and 




unfeafonable humanity ; and indeed with a great deal of rea 
fon : for the reading the will, and the public honours decreed 
to the deceafed, proved fatal, both to the avengers of the re- 
Sl&Biar*s will, public and the republic itfelf. The will being produced was 

read in the prefence of the people ; and there it was found, 
that he had appointed his three great-nephews his heirs, C. 
O&avius, Lucius Pinarius, and Quintus Pedius. To 0£a- 
vius, the grandfbn of his lifter Julia, he left three-fourths of 
his eftate, and the remaining part to the other two. He alfo 
ordaine(y&hat young O&avius, his principal heir, fhould take 

aiid be adopted into the Julian family ; and that 



na 




1 



his 

if any ©J his great-nephews fhould die or renounce his inheri 
tance* ©e'cimus Brutus and M. Antony mould be fubftituted 
in their room. Several of the confpirators were appointed 
guardians to his children, in cafe he fhould have any ; anjl 
Decimus Brutus, for whom he had a particular affection, was 
named to fucced O&avius, in cafe he fhould die without 



iffue male, and to be adopted into the Julian family. 



By the 



fame will he bequeathed to the Roman people his fine gardens 
beyond the Tyber, and to each individual citizen the fum of 
■■■■■^f. feventy-five Attic drachmas, or three hundred fefterces. 
Difturbances Thefe laft tokens of Caefar's good-will revived the affe&ion 
occafioned by 0 f the people for him, and provoked them anew againft Bru- 
Jf |J eadins tus and his followers, on whom they no longer bellowed the 

glorious name of tyrannicides, but that of aflaflins, threat- 
ening to treat them in the fame manner as they had treated 
the dictator their common benefactor. Brutus, perceiving 
this change, mounted the roftra in quality of praetor, and, 
with the following fpeech, endeavoured to appeafe the enrag 



IBrutus's ed populace. 



Great pains have been taken, faid he, to 



fpee,h to the <c pre j u dice you againft us as difturbers of the public tranquil 



people* 



66 



lity. 



We are accufed at the fame time of cruelty, ingrati 



tude, and perhdioufnels. 




is pretended, that we have 



violated the oaths, which tied us to Caefar. What oaths, 

immortal gods ! Had Caefar any lawful power to require 

46 them, 
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Chap. 1 4. The Roman Hiftory. 

" them? Did he not extort them with his Tword at our 
" throats? Do you look upon forced engagements as* really 
binding ? Can forced oaths oblige us to fubmit to a tyrant ? 
6 c Has not Caefar adted as fuch ever fince Pompey 's death I 
<c He has difpofed of the great charges and principal employ- 
«' ments, without your advice, or that of the fenate. The 
*' public money, the revenues of the provinces, were con- 
veyed into his coffers. All the orders in the republic were 
forced to fubmit to his lawlefs and arbitrary will. There is 
* c not one Roman throughout the empire, whom he did not 
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injure in the higheft degree ; for he robbed him of his 
berty, which is the greateft bleffing of mankind. When 
he feemed to be rendering his country the moft important 
fervices by his fuccefsful undertakings, at that very time 
was he laying his fchemes how to bring her into fubje&ion. 
* 6 He made war on foreign enemies, only * that he might 
know how to fubdue and enflave his fellow fubje&s. It is 
faid, that he was meditating great things for lie republic 
" when he was cut off. He might indeed have gathered 

empty laurels for himfelf by more wars hi thej&toence of 
the republic ; but what advantage would I$fe rMoUnded 

to us from his vi&ories? Every acceflior/o^ ho *ms mult, 



" by raifing his tyranny higher, have funk fe^ver and 
ftrengthened our chains. Had he left us any hopes of his 
laying down one day the power he had ufurped, we mould 
have bore the yoke with patience ; but the name of perpe- 
tual dictator threatened us with eternal flavery. He treat- 
ed the very name of liberty and the republic with contempt. 
He ridiculed Sylla for refigning his ufurped authority, and 
<c manifeftly fhewed, that he had nothing in his head or heart, 
but abfolute rule, a diadem, the title of king, and control 



<c ling the world according to his luft. It is faid, that his 
perfon was facred and inviolable ; but did not he the firft 



violate that refpect which is due to facred perfons ? Did he 
<c not depofe two of our tribunes, and even condemn them 
to banifhment, for no other realbn, but becaufe they took 
from his ftatues the royal diadem ?' * Then turning to the 
old legionaries, who had for the moft part, received lands 
from Caefar by way of reward for their long fervices. *« As 
for you, brave veterans," faid he, u when you firft entered 
into the fervice, was it to Caefar, or to the republic, you 
engaged your fidelity by the military oath ? You have 
fought under Caefar ; but was it for him you fought ? You 
have conquered ; and your victories ought to be amply re- 

1 € warded. We are refolved to allow you the rewards which 

" Caefar 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book III. 

C€ Caefar had promifed you. N The commonwealth will not 
* c fufFer you to be lofers by his death. Thofe who have al- 
" ready received inheritances, fhall be confirmed in the pof- 
*' feffion of them ; and fuch as have not yet been rewarded, 
cc mall be fatisfied for their fervices out of the firft money 
*' that comes into the public treafury. This I promife in the 
<c name of the republic ; and my word (hall be facred and in- 
violable in every thing but the fupporting of tyrany q . 
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This fpeech, which was no frivolous apology, as fome afler- 

tors of abfolute power are pleafed to call it r , appeafed both 
the people and foldiery \ but Antony and Pifo foon found 
means to inflame them anew with fury and forrow, two grols 
paffions, which do not reafon, but feel. They caufed the 
of body of Caefar (F) to be brought forth with a great deal of 



paefar pomp, being carried on the moulders of men, who were all in 



■ • ? 




forth with °^ ce an ^ °f me mo & illuftrious families in Rome. They 

P^wat pomp, had raifed a kind of ftage in the forum over-againft the roftra, 

and on the ftage a fmall temple of gilt wo6d, after the model 
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of mat of 3fenus, Caefar's pretended mother. In this temple 
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was a h.#%|tivory, richly adorned with curtains of cloth of 



gold anojof f>urple. On the bed was laid the body of the de 



ceafed, ithe r doe in which he was killed being hung up by it. 



All Rome crouded to fee the mangled body of their deceafed 
hero, whofe lofs they bewailed anew with many fighs and 
tears. Thofe chiefly, who had ferved under him in moft of 
his wars, were inconfolable, and with loud cries demanded 
Antony in- vengeance* Then Antony, to fire them Hill more, afcended 
iiames the the roftra (G), and took upon him to pronounce his funeral 
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opulace by 

"s funeral 



oration 



•ration. q Appian. 1. ii. Dio. 1. xliv. r Cartou and Rouille, Vol, 

XVII. p. 404. 

■ 

(F) We are told by fome hiftorians, that the conrpirators de- 
li gned at firft to throw the dead body of the dictator into the Ty- 
ber, in order to remove that object of companion out of the light 
of the populace ; but being prevented from putting their delign in 
execution by the tumult which happened in the fenate, they left it 

~ in the fenate-houfe, from whence it was privately conveyed in a 
litter to his houfe by three of his flaves, who took care to have it 
embalmed, ndt doubting, but the fenate or people would, in due 
time, order it to be interred with all pomp and magnificence. 

(G) Suetonius is the only writer among the antients, who tells 
us, that Antony pronounced no funeral oration. " The conful, 
** fays that hiftorian, made no oration, as was ufual, in commen- 
** dation of the deceafed. He only ordered an herald to read aloud 

the decree of the fenate, placing Capfar among the gods, and 

" ordering 




Chap. 1 4 

oration, enlarging on every topic which could move comjpat 
lion. He enumerated the many victories he had gained, the 
innumerable conquefts iie had made, the various nations he 
had fubdued, &c. Then he took notice of all the titles of 
honour which the republic had conferred upon him, his- di£fca- 
torfhip* his being feveral times honoured with the confulate 
the cenforfhip, the dignity of pontifex maximus, and above all 
with the glorious name of cc the father of his country/' From 
thence he pafTed to his virtues, crying up his courage, his elo- 
quence, his humanity, generofity, clemency even to his ene* 
mies, &c. After this, he repeated the oath which the people 
of Rome had taken to him, and by which they had fworn 
that his perfon mould be facred and inviolable, and that they 
would defend him at the hazard of their own lives. Antony 



* 



perceiving the people to be infinitely affe&ed with what he 
Said in commendation of Caefar, to ftir them up yet further x 
to companion, or rather to madnefs, unfolded the bloody 
garment of Caefar, fhewed theln in how many places it was 
pierced, and expofed to their view the number of his wounds. 

Hereupon Antony, feeing rage mixed with gn^^&ed in 
every one's face, refiimed his difcaurfe, ? nd to the 




capital, " Great Jupiter, faid he, and ye gofp^roie^tors of 



« c the Roman empire, I call you to witnefs, iMm0&s. deter 
" mined to revenge his death, and fulfil my..OD%atibns; but 
" the decree of the confcript fathers has tied my hands. Am 

guilty of facrilege and perjury." At thefe words the 
mob made great outcries, and nothing was heard but, ven- 
geance, vengeance. The fenators were highly provoked a- 
gainft Antony, for thus firing the multitude with new fury ; 
which he observing from their countenances and fearing to 

difoblige them, in order to reconcile to him that auguft body, 
and, in fome degree, qualify what he had faid, concluded 
thus : " Yes, the gods ihemfelves abfove me from the obli- 
gation of my oath. What has been done ought to be for- 
got ; fmce it is the crime of fome evil demons, enemies 
to Rome, rather than of men ; and nothing ought now to 
be thought of, but honouring the memory of the illuftri- 



<c 

cc 
cc 

cc 



ous deceafed, and placing him among the immortal gods 



6 Dio. Appian. Suet. ibid. 



Antony 



*' ordering divine honours to be paid him. Antony fpoke only a 
" few words in praife of the illuftrious deceafed." It is furprifing, 
that Suetonius fhould be ignorant of fo remarkable an incident, 
related at length by all other hiftorians, and, what is more by 

Cicero, who, in his fecond Philippic, reproaches Antony with it 

in moll bitter terms. 




Book III. 

' Antony had fcarce done fpeaking, when one of thefpec- 

tators, flying, as feized with fome fury, from the midft of the 
croud and mounting the ftage, laid hold of Caefar's robe, and 
* difplaying it again to the multitude, * c There is the fpoil of 

a hero, he cried, beloved of the gods and reverenced by the 
. €€ world even to adoration." Thefe words interrupted with 
frequent fighs, uttered with a mournful tone, and accompani- 
ed with great outcries and ftrange poftures of forrow, occa- 
iioned a general commotion. At the fame time, appeared all 




on a fudden an image of Caefar in wax, which moved 
fprings, and fhewed the twenty-three wounds which he had 
received on his face and other parts of his body. This fight 
tranfported the populace even to madnefs : the forum refound- 
ed with fighs mixt with menaces and curfes againft the au- 
thors of his death, whom they ftyled aflaffins, parricides, &c. 
worthy of the moft cruel punifhments. Their fury was fo 
great, that they would defer no longer the folemnities of the 
funeral $ but tearing to pieces the benches and chairs of the 

who held their courts in that place, and carry- 
ing awm^Stcounters and tables from the adjoining fhop 





raifed flpt^pthem a funeral pile, and, placing Caefar's bo- 
dy upon? it, Jt it on lire ; fo that the body, the bed, and the 




temple w^realbnfumed in a moment. When the fire firfl be 
gan to flame? out, the old foldiers, who had ferved under the 
deceafed, threw into the flames all the military rewards which 
he had given them. Many women of diftinftion, to teftify 

grief and honour the memory of the deceafed, threw 
into the fire their jewels, their children's ornaments and 
robes, and whatever they had of value about them. The in- 
cenfed multitude, whofe blind fury knows no bounds, flocking 
in like madmen, in fpite of the guards placed round the pil 
(hatched the flaming brands out of the fire, and ran to burn 
the houfes of the confpirators ; but they, having before-hand 
got together a great number of their friends and domeflics, 
eafily repulfed a diforderly mob, that had no other arms but 
their grief and fury. As they were returning from the con- 
fpirators houfes, they met one Cinna (H), who had been al- 
ways greatly attached to Caefar's party j but . miftaking him 

for 

# 

(H) We are told, that Cinna, of whom mention is made here, 
had the night before an odd dream. He fancied that Caefar in- 
vited him to fupper, and that upon his refilling to comply with 
the invitation, the dictator prefied him very earneftly, and at 
length taking him by the hand, led him into a dark place. After 

this vifion, he was feized with a fever ; but neverthelefs in the 

morning. 





Chap. 14* 

■ 

for another of the fame name, who was concerned in 

confpiracy, fell upon him and tore him to pieces on the fpot. 
Brutus and his party were fo, alarmed at thefe proceedings that Bnitu? |ag 
they thought it advifeable to retire from the city; and accord 




an altar erected by the populace in the fame place, which 
was ever after looked upon as facred, his great nephew Oc- 
tavius having caufed a temple to be erected there, and a pillar 
of jafpar twenty foot high, with this infcription, " To the 



father of his country 



s 



The 



S 



Plut. Appian. Dio. Suet. ibid. 



morning, hearing that Caefar's body was to be ir.dK^Skd be 




Ik 




ing afhamed not to be prefent at the folemnity , fimEtt* r.tlmto the 
forum, out of refpe6t to the memory of his friend, ^>v^|s dream 
gave him no fmall appr ehenfion . One of the riBble, whom 
Antony's ipeech had furred up and enraged, feeing him there, aft- 
ed another, Who he was ; and having learnt his name, told it to 
another. It was prefently reported, that he was one of the 
confpirators, or what is moft probable, that he was that China, 
who had a little before, in a fpeech 40 the people, inveighed 
againft Caefar, and this was enough |tor the furious multitude to 
tear him to pieces. 

No people received more ngnal favours at CsdarY hands 
than the Jewifh nation . He reftored Hyrcanus, the fon of Alexan- 
der to the fovereignty of Judsea, and fecured the crown to him and 
his family by a decree, which he caufed to be engraved on tables of 
brafs in Greek and Latin, and to be hung up in the capitol at; 
Rome, and in the temples of Tyre, Sidon, and Afkalon in Phae- 
nice : he remitted great part of the tributes, which the Jews paid 
annually to the republic, in acknowledgment of the afiiftance he 
had from the Jewifh nation in the war of Alexandria : be- 
fore he left that city, he confirmed all the privileges they enjoyed 
there and ordered a pillar to be erected, whereon, by his com- 
mand all thefe privileges were 4 engraved, and alfo his decree 

confirming them (45). 

{45) Jofeph. antiq. 1. xiv. c. 17 



ingly they privately withdrew to Antium, with a defign to K|SeP?P 
return again as foon as the fury of the people was abated, 
which they hoped, would be foon, fince the fenate had ef- 
poufed their caufe. All the ftrangers in Rome mourned after 
the cuftom of their refpe&ive countries, efpecially the Jews, 
who watched feveral nights at the place where his body had 
been burnt (I). At laft divine honours were given him, and 
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Th £ confpirators and the confcript fathers were equally of- 
fended at the artful f^eech of Antony. They complained, that 
contrary to the decree of the fenate and his own word, by which 
It was agreed to bury all that had palled in oblivion, he had 
fo pathetically enlarged on the praifes of Caefar, with no other 
view but to ftir up the rage of the people. Antony therefore, 
_ finding he had difcovered himfelf too foon, and being well 
vf^^gainthefb- apprifed, that it was in the power of the fenate to crofs his 



? 1 - 




deavtmrs 



fp£f --ipt* defigns, refolved to regain their favour, or at leaft to blind 
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them for a while, by infli6ting fevere punifhments on the 
thors of the difturbances, which were daily raifed in all the 
quarters of the city. One Amatius, palling himfelf upon the 
multitude for the grandfon of Marius, and giving out that 
it was incumbent upon him to revenge the death of Caelar 
his kinfman, committed every-where great diforders, being 



backed by 



mob, whom the reputation of his 
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pretended grandfather drew after him. But Antony, to make 
his court to the fenate, caufed him to be feized, and put 



Puniihe? A- death, without any farther trial. As the people flocked daily 
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matius iind m crojffl^p the altar, which they had erected to Cselar 
9 lernotets ' j^ t0I f^^^ [ t t 0 be demolifhed. This provoked the mu- 
tineers* whejthereupon aflembled the next day in great num- 
bers, in order to rebuild the altar ; but Dolabella, with the 

confent of his collegue, fell upon them at the head of ibme 
legionaries, and cut feveral of them in pieces. Thofe who es- 
caped the fwords of the legionaries, were profecuted by the 
two confuls, and puniftied with the utmoft rigor, as difturbers 
of the public tranquillity. The liaves were all crucified, and 
fuch as were of free condition thrown down from the top of 




\ 



the Tarpeian rock. Such vigorous proceedings ftruck the 
, ruly multitude with terror, and for a while reftored the city 
to its former tranquillity. After this, Antony, having aflem- 
bled the fenate, allured the confcript fathers, that thenceforth 
his whole attention mould be how to re-unite the people's 
minds, divided on this fatal occafion, and to prevent the ca- 

Pro of he ^ m ^ es °^ a c ^ v ^ war * ^ ^ e ^ ame ^ me > to me fathers 
ruling of 6 entirely, he propofed the recalling of Sextus Pompeius, fon to 

SextusPom-Pompey the Great, who, ever fince the battle ofMunda, 
peius. j, a( j concealed himfelf in Celtiberia. He was even of opi- 
nion, that the lofs of his paternal eftate, v/hich had been 
confifcated by Caefar and divided among his creatures, mould 
be made good to him at the expence of the public, and that 
the fupreme command of all the naval forces of the republic 
fliould be conferred upon him, in the fame unlimited manner 

as his father had enjoyed it before him* This propofal was 

heard 



\ 





Chap. 14 

heard with furprize, and received with general - appfaufe. 

Some afcribed this change in Antony to his fear of the cpnfpi 
rators 5 others fufpected, that he was deiirous of engaging th$ 
fenate in his favour againft young Octavius, the dictator's 
heir, who was on his journey from Greece to Rome. All 
the fenators, however, beftowed on him the greateft com- 
mendations, which were fo much the firicerer, as the refto- 
ration of young Pompey feemed to be an implicit condemna 
tion of Caefar's memory. Cicero himfelf, deceived by this 
falfe appearance of zeal, highly commended Antony's con 
duel:, firft in the fenate, and afterwards in a letter he Wrote to 
him , which the conful kept, and in due time made public 
by way of anfwer to the orator's bitter invectives. 

The confeript fathers were highly pleafed with fuch a con- 
duct in a conful and friend of Caefar ; but the populace, ex 
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tremely provoked at his thus changing lides, reproached him 
with ingratitude to the memory of his benefactor. Antony fail- 
ed not to make himfelf a merit with the fenate .of this averfion. 

1 

He even pretended to be afraid, left the enra£ed*jg»ultitude 
(hould make fome attempt upon his life, 
not fafe, demanded a guard of the fenate 
againft the rabble, who, he faid, threatened 
ftruction. The confeript fathers could not wflft* 
requeft, fince he had incurred the hatred of th 0 peope ror . the 
intereft of the fenate. They allowed him therefore a guard 1 ** allowed %^ 

for thefecurity ofhisperfon; but- Antony, Under this prer 
tence, chofe fix thoufand old legionaries, who had ferved 
with him under Casfar, and paffionately longed to revenge 
the death of their general. The fej^g was alarmed to fee 
the conful walk the ftreets of Roll e always attended with He is faf- 
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guard 
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fiich a number of armed men. 



Even his friends remonftrated f 8- 

fenate* 



to him, that fuch an extraordinary attendance made him fuf- 
pe&ed and odious in a free ftate. Antony promifed to dif- 
band them, as foon as he thought himfelf out of danger ; 
and, in the mean time, to remove the fufpicions they might 
entertain of his afpiring to fucceed Casfar in the di&atorfhip, 
he propofed a law abrogating that dignity for ever, and got it 
pafled in the aflembly of the people. This calmed for a 
while the fears of the confeript fathers : but Antony foon 



gave them frefh motives 



of jealoufy ; for having 



gained 



over to his intereft Caefar's fecretary, whom fome call Fabe- His 
rius, others Tabirius, and by his means made himfelf mafter doubiSeai- 
of all his papers, he appointed what officers he pleafed, brought ing in con- 



1 



whom he thought fit into the fenate, recalled fome from exile, ^^f^ 
freed others out of prifon, &c. and all. this as ordered fo by cr ^ a ^L s 
Vol, XIII, L Qefar, " 
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Book III 

2<5ts had been declared void by-Jhe fenate. 
Romans, by way of raillery, called thofe new magi- 
strates and fenators Charonites, becaufe, if obliged to prove 
their patents, they muft have had recourfe to the regifters 
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of the dead, that is, ofthofe Who had pafled the river St} 
in Charon's bark. They were alfo ftyled Orcinij an epi- 
s!3P# thet given to fuch flaves as were enfranchifed bv their 
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matters will made on their death-bed. Antony, having by 
this artifice introduced many of his own creatures into the fe 
nate, began to a6t with great independency, knowing he 
had nothing to : fear either from the confcript fathers or 
the populace, fince he had now a ftrong party in the fenate 
and was guarded by a numerous body of chofen troops againft 
the infults and attempts of the multitude. Befides, the whole 
authority of the government was, we may fay, in his hands. 
He was himfelf conful, one of his brothers, Lucius Antoriius, 
was tribune of the people, and the other, C. Antonius, prae- 
tor; fo that, without taking upon him the title either of 
king or^djdtator, it may be faid, that he governed Rome with 
an ayjp||? fway K As for Lepidus, Antony attached that 

Oman to his intereft, by procuring for him the 
of4f>ontifex maximus, vacant by the death of Caefar, 
and betrotiing his daughter Antonia to young Lepidus his 
fon. 

In the mean time, fottie of the confpirators returned to 
Rome, while others continued at Antium. Among the lat- 
ter was M. Brutus, who, upon intelligence that many of the 
old foldiers, who had ferved under Caefar, of whom they 
had received lands,.; lay in wait for him> and by fmall 
parties had ftolen into/the city, would not expofe himfelf 
to unneceflary dangers. However, in his abfence, moft mag- 
Magnificent nificent fheWs were exhibited to the people at his expehce, 
fportsexhi- he being then pi 'aetor; for having bought up a great num- 

btntxxl ^ er °^ w ^ beafts of all forts; he gave politive orders, ' that 

not one of them mould be difpofed of or faved ; but that they 
mould be all ufed in thofe fhews. He even went in perfon 
as far as Naples to engage a confiderable number of comedi- 
ans, and wrote to Cicero and his other friends, begging them 
by no means to omit honouring his mews with their pre- 
fence u . Caefar^ had, before his death, allotted provinces 
to the chief men among the confpirators, viz. Macedon to 

M. Brutus 



5 



1 Appian. 1. iii. & viii.' Dio, 1. xliv. Plut. in Bruto. Cic. in epill. 

paflim, & inPhilippicis* 0 Plut. in Bruto . 



M. Brutus, Syria to Caflius, Afia to Trebonius, Bithynia to 
Cimber, and Cifalpine Gaul to Decmius Brutus* Some au- 
thors write, that thefe provinces were, given them by the 
fenate. However that be, they ftill continued in or near the 
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capital, to watch Antony's fteps, who now manife 
ed, notwithstanding all his former prOteftations, at the foye 
reign power 

Such was the pofture of affairs, when news was brought, 
that young O&avius, Caefar's great-nephew and adopted fon, 
was coming to take pofTcfli on of his inheritance. He was the o^vius 
fon of Caius O&avks of the fenatorial order, who had been 9**$** s 



praetor of Macedon^ and of Accia, daughter to Julia Caefar's 
lifter. The Odtavian family was divided into two branches^ 
viz. the Cneii and the Caii. The former were 





guifhed at Rome with the firft honours of the republic; 
the latter, from whom Caefar's adopted fon was 
were but fimple knights at the time of the fecond Punic waK 
O&avius's great-grandfather ferved in Sicily in quality of legio- 
nary tribune, and his grandfather bore the firft employments 
in Velitrae, his native city. His mother Accia, or.^^fewas 



the daughter of Julia and M. Accius Balbus, 





3> 



as appears from feveral antient infcriptions, had sfeen, long 
before the birth of 0<5tavius, one of the moft confpieuous of 

Aricia, an antient city of Latium (K). O&avius was born 



L 2 
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(K) Marc Antony reproached O&avius with the meannefs 

and obfcurity of his anceftors. Accqr*%g to him, Ottayius's 
great-grandfather, on the father's fide^as a freed-man, and by * 
profeflion a rope-maker in the territory' of Thurium, and his 
grand father a banker. On the mother's fide,. Antony derived 
his pedigree from * a perfumer, who afterwards turned baker in 
the city of Aricia. .Caflius Parmenfis, in a letter he wrote to 
O&avius before the battle of A&ium, told him that he owed his. 
birth to a money-changer and a woman brought up in the mills 
of Aricia. But thefe calumnies are learnedly rejefted by Jofeph 
Rocco Volpi, an Italian jefuit, in his account of the antiquities 
of the antient Latium, where he proves from feveral antient in-, 
fcriptions, that the Oclavian family, before their migration 
to Rome, which happened, according to him, in the reign of 
Tarquinius Prifcus, had borne the firft employments in the repub- 
lic of Velitrae, now Velletri. As to the Atian family, he mews, 
that, for feveral ages before the birth of O&avius, it had been one 
of the- moft confpicuous of Aricia. Virgil indeed derives the 

Atian 



is. 
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in, theconfulate of Cicero and Caius Antonius, that is, in the 

year of Rome 690. His father Caius O&avius dying whea 
he was but four years old, his mother Accia married again, 

and took to her a fecond hufband Lucius Marcius Philip- 
pus, defcended from thofe Philippi, who fignalized themfelves 
in the Macedonian wars. From his infancy he bore the fur- 

. name of Thurinus, borrowed, as Suetonius conjectures, from 
his father, who drove the remains of Catiline's army from the 
neighbourhood of Thurium, a city of Great Greece, and was 
His educate from thence ftyled Thurinus. . Accia , his mother and Philip- 

pus his father-in-law took care to have him educated and in- 
ftrudted by the beft matters then in Rome ; and he is faid to 
have fo profited by their inftructions, that at nine years old 
he harangued the people with wonderful intrepidity, and pro- 
nounced the funeral oration of his grandmother Julia when he 
was not quite twelve. All the writers of his age tell us, that 
from his infancy he gave glaring proofs of an exalted mind, 
capable of managing the moft difficult enterprizes. His ex- 
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traordinary parts, fay they, joined to the majefty of his 

comelinefs of his perfon, influenced in his favour 





o Icnew, or only beheld, him. Above the reft, Julius 
Csefar, his great uncle, was fo taken with his prudent con- 
The regard duel: and a certain maturity of judgment, which young O&a- 

for him. ad VU1S discovered from his tender years, that he cherifhed him, 

with 



Atian family from Atys, the companion of lulus* fon to iEneas. 



" Alter Atys, gerus ; unde Atii duxere Latini. 
<( Parvus Atys, pueroque puer dile&us Iulo (46) 



Many writers, and among the reft F. Volpi, are of opinion, 
that G&avius was brought up in the town of Ulubrae, fituated 
in the diftrift of Velitrac; for Suetonius tells us, that he was 
educated " in ayito fuburbano prope Velitras $** and that, as foon 
as he fpoke, he commanded the frogs that were croaking to be 
filent, and from that time, adds he, " negantur ibi coaxare.'* 
From this paflage they infer, that O&avius was brought up in 
a place near Velitrae, which abounded with frogs, and confe- 
quently at Ulubras, which was in the territory of Velkrae 5 and as 
it was fituated in the midft of the Pomptine marfhes, muft of 
courfe have been well flocked with frogs (47). Hence it is 
that Tully calls the inhabitants of this town frogs, becaufe, 
like frogs, they lived in the midft of marfhes (48). 



(46) iEneid. 1. v. ver. 569, 570, (47) Suet, in O&av. 

(48} Cic. epift. fam. 1. vii. ep. 18. 
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with all the tendernefs of a father, and very early formed the 

defign of adopting him, in cafe he had no children of his 
own. He defigned to take him with him into Spain, when 
he went thither to make war on the fons of Pompey, that he 
might have an opportunity of inftru&ing him in the military 
art ; but his mother Accia, alarmed at a flight indifpofition, 
with which he was feized when upon the point cf departing,' 
kept him in Rome till that war was near ended, the battle of 
Munda being fought before he reached Spain. He intended 
to carry him with him to the Parthian war, and with this 
view fent him before to Apollonia, on the other fide of the : ' M 

Adriatic, to wait for him there, and in the mean time im- 
prove his talent for eloquence under the famous rhetorician A 
pollodorus of Pergamus. He had been fix months in Apollonia, Is infomip 
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when he received the news of his uncle's tragical death. %£ pom W 
which moft fenfibly affliaed him. At firft he knew hot S"^^ 
whether the whole fenate was privy to his death, or whether '% v 
he had fallen by a confpiracy of his private enemies; but, a 
few days after, he was informed that fixty fenators of the 
moft illuftrious families in Rome had been in the pptf% that 



even thofe who had no fhare in it, did, however, febretly fa- 
vour the confpirators, whom, they looked upon as the deli- 
verers of their country 5 that this party was very powerful ; 
that Antony, Lepidus, and the other friends of his great- 
uncle, under pretence of avenging his death, aimed at nothing 
elfe but to eftablilh their own power ; that {he city was filled 
with troubles and commotions occafioned by the animofity of 



different parties, &c. At the fame time he received letters 
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from his mother and father-in-law, ^ 1 , his other 
relations, advifing him to forbear il ;^the r - 1 - v ;r: - 




either his pretenfions or refentment, fince there could be no 
fafety for him, but in an obfcure and private life. Some of his 
friends went even fo far as to advife him to renounce Caefer's 
adoption, left he mould be involved in the fame fate with his 
uncle. Others would fain have perfuaded him to feek for , 
fhelter among the troops in Macedon, which had, for the 
moft part, ferved under Caefar, and were appointed to at- 
tend him in his expedition againft the Parthians. But O&a- 
yius, rejecting the timorous counfels of his friends, refolved Reje£b the 
to pafs over into Italy without delay, to inform himfelf on ^^ s ° a f n J** 
the fpot of the fituation of affairs. Accordingly he went on relations " 
board a fmall veflel, and, palling the Adriatic fea, landed at and lets out 
Lupia, now known by the name of La Rocca, between for ltsi Y* 



Brundufium and Hydruntum. The former of thefe two 

cities was the ufual place of landing for thofe who came 

from; 
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from the eafl; but O&aviusr thought it advifeable not to {hew 
himfelf there, the place being full of foldiers, till he had, 
means of fome dexterous perfons, founded the difpofitions 
both the inhabitants and earrifon. The latter no fooner heard 




of the arrival of their late general's fon, than they went out 

in a body to meet him, and introduced him in a kind oj 
triumph into the city. O&avius thanked them for their at- 
tachment and refpecr. to the memory of his uncle, - and, after 
. having offered a folemn facrifice to the gods, declared him- 

Mmk'i^Cx-^ Caefar's heir and fon by adoption, called himfelf no 
far's lieir. l° n ger Caius Odtavius, but Caius Julius Caefar O&avianus 

(L) 4 and by the latter name we lhali diftinguifh him, fol 
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lowing therein moft of the antients, till he acquires that ol 

Auguftus, which was given him by the fenate after the vic- 
tory he gained over Antony at Adtium. His thus taking the 
name of Casfar, and declaring himfelf his heir . in fo criti- 
cal a conjuncture, was, no doubt, a bold ftep in a youth 
fcarce eighteen years old ; the more, becaufe it was againft 

the advice of his friends and relations : but from his firft fet- 




jng out^ fortune feemed to efpoufe his caufe ; and indeed his 
rife * feeing to us more owing to fortune, that is, to feafon- 
able conjunctures, and to the great reputation of his uncle, 
whofe memory was adored by the foldierjrand populace, than 
to any extraordinary parts of his own. All the writers of 
his time, whether hiftorians or poets, men of great wit, but 

flatterers, reprefent him as the greateft com- 
mander, the ableft ftatefman, and the molt accomplifhed 

the world ever faw ; but whether he deferved the 

* 

which they fjj? lavifhly beftowed upon him and for 
which they were amply rewarded, is a queftion which muft 

3 with^" ^ a?c ^ eQ f a< ^ 3, t0 P roc ^ ea : ^ e ganifon of ; Br un- 

arms, qufiuni, which was very numerous and confuted for the 

moft part of brave veterans, whom Caefar intended to lead 

againft the Parthians, not only offered their fervices to Oc- 

tavianus 




{JUy Adopted perfons aflumed all the three names of him who 
adopted them ; .- but as a mark of their proper defcent, added a.% 
the end either their former nomen, or cognomen ; the firft exa&ly 
the fame as before, for jnftance, Q. Servjlius Caepio Agalo Brutus 



t]ie name of Junips Brutus when adopted by Q. Servilius 



Qepip Agalo ? The otjier was added with fome flight alteration 
as, m the cafe before us, O&avius calling feinifelf, after his adop- 
tive father, C, Julius Caefar, and changing the cognomen O&avius 

into Q&ayjanus, declaring himfelf thereby to be pf the Qcl avian 





tavianus, but put him in pofTefiion of 

and provifions, which Caefar had prepared for his Parthian 
expedition and conveyed to Brundufium, in order to be tranf- 
ported from thence into the eaft. At the fame time, O&a- 
vianus had the good luck to intercept the tributes, which were 
fent annually to Rome from the provinces on the other fide of 
the fea, and like wife the provifions and money defigned* for the 1 
fiipport and payment of the troops of the republic in Mace- 
don. Thefe O&avianus feized for his own ufe, which was, 
according to the laws of Rome, a capital crime, and would 
have been punifhed with death in lefs turbulent times 5 but 
O&avianus, young as he was, had already refolved to make 
himfelf mafter of the republic, under the fpecious pretence 
of revenging his uncle's death. Being thus fupplied at once 
with men, money, arms, and provifions, he fet out" from 
Brundufium, and took his rout, through Campania to Rome. v 
On the fourteenth of the calends of May he arrived at Na-. 
pies, and the next day went to vifit Cicero at his country- Vi fit? 1 
houfe in the neighbourhood of Cumae, whither the orator 9 ice |°* 
had retired for fear of Antony, who now* governedKRome 
with an abfolute fway. Of this vifit Cicero hii#':!f rrtakes 
mention in one of his epiftles to Atticus w . O&aviaiii/s want- 
ed a mail of Cicero's elequence and authority to fupport his . 
intereft in the fenate, and Cicero, one of O&avianus'ij credit 
among the troops to fcreen him agairdr. the attempts of An- 
tony, with whom he had quarrelled. It was t ;refore agreed Agreement 
between them that Cicero fhould afiift O&avianus with ^^iTroana 
eloquence, both in the fenate and with the people, and that oaatfjtnus. 
O&avianus, on the other hand, ftioijl^ defend Cicero againfr 
all his enemies efpecially M. Antxtjt (M).* From Cumae 

4 O&avianus 
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w Cic a3. Attic. 1. xiv. ep. 10. 



(M) We are told by Plutarch, that Cicero had long had 3 
tender regard for young Oclavius, which, if that writer is to be 
credited, was occafioned by the following dream : While Pom- 
pey and Caefar were yet alive, fays Plutarch, Cicero, in a dream, 
feemed to fummon the fons of the fenators into the capitol, as if 
Jupiter defigned to declare one of them the fovereign of Rome, 
The citizens, haftening thither out of curiofity, furrounded the 
temple j and the youths, fitting in their purple robes, kept 
profound filence. On a fudden the doors opened, and the youths 
arifmg paffed one by one before the god, who reviewed them all 



one after another, and difmifled them 5 at which they feemed 
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Q£fovianus purfued his journey to Rome, being joined, as 

he paued through Campania, by the moft confiderable of his 
uncle's friends, his relations, free-men, and even his flaves. 
The veterans likewife, to whom Caefar, after the civil war, 
had given lands in Italy, haftened from all parts to offer their 
fervice to his adopted fon. As he drew near Rome, moft 
of the magiftrates, the officers of the army, and the people 
came out in throngs to meet him. Of all the friends and 
creatures of the dictator, Antony alone negle&ed to pay him 
the leaft refpe£r. ; nay he did not fo much as deign to fend any 
of his fervants or attendants to compliment him in his name; 
but of this young O&avianus took no notice, being un- 
willing, on fo trifling an acpount, to difoblige one, with 

whom he had affairs of much greater moment to tranfacl:. 
His friends indeed could not forbear publicly condemning the 
pride and ingratitude of Antony ; but O&avianus, withafeeming 
good temper, excufed him on account of his great age and the 
prerogatives of the confular dignity. " It behoves me, who 



am but a young man, and in a private ftation," faid he, 
to wait the firft on one who is my fenior, and in the higheft 
poft of the republic. Accordingly he refolved to make him a vint 
the next morning but, as he deflgned to have his adoption firft 
ratified by the prsetor according to the Roman cuftom, he de- 
fires his friends to meet him early the next morning in the 
forum, with as many attendants as they could get together, 
in order to afli.ft at that ceremony. His friends and relations, 
with numerous crowds of clients and attendants, accom- 
panied him early in the morning, purfuant to his requeft, 
into the forum, wher.§ he proved before Caius, the bro- 
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much difpleafed : but when it came to O&avius's turn to be re, 
viewed, Jupiter, ftretching forth his hand, faid aloud," This 
O Romans ! this young man, when he fhall become matter of 
Rome, fhall put an end to all your cruel wars." The fame 
author adds, that Cicero, by this vifion had framed a perfect idea 
of the youth and preferred it in his mind, tho' he did not know 
him. The next day as he was going down into the campus 
Martius, he met the boys returning from their exercifes, and the 
firft he faw was young Oclavius juft as he had appeared to him 
in his dream. Being greatly furprifed at this, he alked him 
who he was ; and hearing He was the grandfon of Julia, Cse- 
fars-s iiiler, from that time lie faluted him where-ever he met 
him, and {hewed on all occafions a particular regard for him. 

But we do not find one word of this in all Cicero's works ; and 

yet it ' is not to be prefumed, that he would have cor 

figniicant a dream from his friend Atticus, 
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ther of Antony, at that time praetor urbanus or 

tor, his adoption, declared with the ufual ceremonies his . ac- ado ; ., ..^ 
ceptance of the lame, and earned this his acceptance to "be % ^f|f 
regiftered by the public fcribes or notaries. From the forum 
O&avianus went ftrak to Pompey's gardens, where Antony 
then refided, he having appropriated them to himfelf upon that 
great man's death. The conful made him wait a great while 
at the gate, to let him know, by that affe&ed difregard, how 
much he was above him, and what degree of authority he 
defigned to maintain over him. At length he admitted him 
into his apartment, and received him with great politenefe and 

civility. 




* ^V.-Jw** 



O&avianus fpoke firft. He began with returning fpee ^ 




thanks to Antony for his attachment to the memory of his fa 
ther, and the panegyric he made at his funeral, 
modeftly complained of his having fuffered a pardon to pais 
in favour of the confpirators, whom he might have punifhed 
with as much feverity, and as arbitrarily, as he had done the 
impoftor Amatius. He reminded him in a very handfome 
manner of Caefar's friendship to him, and of the many good 



to Antojny-^ 

Then he at their firft^ 

inter view«% ^ 





ft 



offices he had done him. He conjured him, by the memory 
of his friend artd benefactor, to affift him in revenging his 
death, at leaft not to oppofe him in fo laudable an under- 
taking. In the clofe of his fpeech he gave Antony to under-* 
ftand, that he was refolved to pay immediate!}' the legacies 
which his father had left to the people and foldiery, and there 
fore defired him to deliver up to him, as Caefar s chief heir, 
the money which he had caufed to be conveyed from Caefar's 
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houfe to his own ; " But as that," faid he, will hardly 
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be fufficient to difcharge all 




gations, I (hall be 



* * 



highly obliged to you, if you will either lend me fome of 
your own, or procure me fome at intereft from the quei!> 
ors, that I may pay off what fhall remain due to thole 
whom my father has remembered in his will. As for his 
moveables, I am willing you {hould keep them, as marks 
<c of his affection ; but for the ready money I have prefent 
" occafion, and therefore hope you will order it, without 

delay, to be delivered to me." Antony, amazed at the 
young man's boldnefe, and piqued at what he faid in the clofe 
of. his fpeech relating to his father's money, which, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, amounted to no lels than four thoufand ta- 
lents, told him with an air of authority, That he was Very Antony's 
much miftaken, if he fancied, that Caefar had left him heir te ^* 
of the Roman empire, as well as of his name and fortune ; 
that his death, ought to have taught his adopted fon, that the 

ppnftitution of the commonwealth allowed neither of heredw 
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tary nor elective fo vereigns ; and that therefore he ought not 
do demand reafons of a Roman conful for what he had done 
in the government of the commonwealth. As for the obliga- 
tions, which he pretended to owe him on account of die 
honours which he had procured for his father's memory, he 
willingly acquitted him of them all, fince what he had doiie 
was without any regard to him, and only defigned for the 
good of his country. However, added he, to . me alone you 

indebted for his name and his efbte ; for had . Caefar been 

;r, which I alone prevented, there had 



t 



treated like an ufurper, v 
been neither wilL inheritanc 



nor adoption 



but I fecured 



him the honou rs due to, his memory, and by that means 



his name and eftate to you 



the , hazard v of my own 



life 



Tis true, I have fuffered fome decrees to pafs in the fe 



nate favourable to the confpirators ; but I have been prompted 
thereunto by reafons, which one of your age is not capable of 
difcerning. As to Caefar's money, which you demand, it 
does not amount to fo great a fum as you imagine ; befides, 
as it belonged to the commonwealth, , from wbich your father 
took it? it has been, in great part, fhared among the ma- 
giftrate? fince his death, who are to lay it out according to the 
exigencies of the ftate. As for what remains, ,1 am ready 

put it 
young man 



9 



your hands ; but give me leave to advife you 
, not to lay it out in largefles and gratifications : 
employ it rather • in fending back to their refpe&ive colonies 
that flioal-of followers, who attended you hither. The po- 
pulace is a monfter that will never be fatisfied, and will al- 
ways requite the good offices of their fellow-citizens with the 



bafeft 



gratitude. As 



are converfant 



the Grecian 



hiftory, you muft know, that the favourites of the people are, 
generally fpeaking, mort-lived, and that the popular affec- 
tion is more inconftant than the waves of the ocean x . 

m 

Oct A vi an us, highly offended at this fpeech, took his leave 
of Antony, repeating feveral times, as he went out of the 
door, the name of Caefar. He was well apprifed, that the con- 
ful kept his father's money and eftate from him, with no other 
view but to difable him from purchafing the favour of the peo- 
e. He therefore refolved to expofe to public fale all the hou 
fes and lands that belonged to theai&ator, declaring, that he 
had not accepted his inheritance, bad it not been to prevent 

Antony from depriving fo many families of the effects of Cae- 

- far's 
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far's bounty towards them ; but the eonful, to put a _ T , pf artific ^ 
fale, prevailed upon fome private citizens to claim the lands, ar ; - 
as the eftates of their anceftors, which the dictator had appro- 
priated to himfelf during the civil war. At the fame time the- % 
quaeftcrs and other officers of the revenue, at the inftigatioi* 



of the conful, claimed part of thole lands, as having been con* v- : : j|gj 



fifcated for the ufe of the public. Hereupon O&avianiis* fore^ 
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feeing the affair would be drawn out to a great length, inftant 
Jy put up to fale his own patrimony, with the eftates of his 
mother and father-in-law, who willingly parted with diem to 
promote his defigns, and affift him in purchafing the favour of 
the people. With the money accruing from thefe fales he paid 
part of his father's legacies; which affefted generality fo cnarm -^ v ^^ 
ed the populace, who expelled more favours from him, that V0U r of the 
they all declared in his favour, and broke out into bitter invec-jeople, 
tives againft Antony, for witholding from him his father's .er: 
ftate. A few days after, a new difpute arofe between Antony 
and <3£tavianus, on occafion of the public fhews, which Cror. 
tonius exhibited during his sedilefhip. The fenate had (Jecreed, 0i 
as we have related above, in Caefar's life-time, that a 
lie fhews, a gilt chair and a crown of gold mould be pteced for ^ r }§^'^ 
him even after his death, to make the memory of that great 
man immortal. Pjurfuant to this decree, O&avL/tus failed not 
to fend the chair and crown ; but the aedile, gained over by. 
Antony, refufed to admit them. Hereupon the affair being 
carried before the conful, Antony anfwered c . idly, That he > 
would refer it to the fenate; " And I," anfwered Ocl:avia- 
nus haughtily, 6 c will go and place my father's chair where 
" it ought to ftand, while you arc qonfulting the confeript 
iC fathers." Antony, provolced at the young man's bold- 
nefs, threatened to fend him to prifon, if he offered to bring 
forth his father's chair and crown, either at the games of Cro- 
tonius, or at thofe which he himfelf was to exhibit in honour 
of the dictator before the temple of Venus. O&avianus, per- Fa ^ s 
ceivirig that his prohibition was ill received by the people, re- with Anto 
folved to turn it to his advantage ; and accordingly going into n y» 
the forum, complained there to the multitude of the injury 
done to the memory of his father, addreffing himfelf . to An 



tony, as if he had been prefent : " Why mould your hatred 



" to me," faid he, " extend to Caefar who deferved well of 



you ? Why do you endeavour to prevent me from paying 
thofe honours to the memory of my father, which you your-? 

felf procured, and the fenate decreed for him ? Sacrifice 

me, if you pleafe, to your revenge ; but do not thus reviJs 

the manes of a great man ? to whom you .owe your prefent 

" dignity, 
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Suffer me at leaft, O Antony, to difcharge thofe 
legacies, which he has left to his fellow-citizens ; I freely 

abandon to your infatiable avarice all the reft. I fhall think 
myfelf rich enough, if I can but do juftice to his memory, 
by diftributing among the people what he has left them by 
his will." This difcourfe incenfed the populace againft An- 
tony 5 every one detefted his ingratitude ; even his own guards, 
who had all ferved under Caefar, threatened to abandon him, if 
Ke continued to perfecute the fon of their general. Hereupon 
Antony, finding it behoved him to diflemble, notwithftanding 
his paflion againft young O&avianus, anfwered, That he pre- 
ferved a tender regard for the memory of Caefar, and had alfo 
a great value for his fon ; but that as the young man, proud 
of the name of Caefar, pretended to put himfelf upon the le- 
vel with a conful, he thought himfelf obliged to make him 
fenfible of the difference there was between a private citizen 
and the chief magiftrate of the republic ; but that he was rea- 
dy to forget all that was paft, provided 0£fcavianus would for 
the future, pay him that refpe£r. and deference, to which his 
office and age entitled him. This explanation was, at the re- 
queft of the officers, followed by an interview, in which, af- 
ter mutual proteftations of friendfhip, they promifed to affift 
each other in revenging Caefar's death and perfecuting the au- 
thors of it x . 

In this pretended reconciliation with O&avianus, Antony 
had his private views. As the confular year was near expiring, 
he hoped, by the intereft of Ocravianus, to procure for him- 
felf the province of Cifalpine Gaul, which had been given to 
Decimus Brutus by the dictator, and confirmed to him after 
his death by a decree of the fenate. As he knew the impor- 
tance of that government with refpe£t. to all Italy, he remon- 
ftrated to O&avianus, that fince he was generoufly difpofed to 
revenge the death of his father, he ought not to fuffer one of 
his afTamns to enjoy a command at the very gates of Rome. 
0£lavianus fell into the fnare, and promifed to affift him with 
all his intereft. Hereupon the affair was brought before the 
fenate, where it met with great oppofition, the confcript fa- 
thers looking upon the caufe of the confpirators as the fame 
with that of liberty. Befides, they could not turn Brutus out 
of the province which Caefar had allotted to hjm, without re- 
verfing the decree by which they had confirmed all his a£ls. 
The propofal was therefore rejected by a great majority ; nay, 
there were not wanting forne^ who, well apprifed of Antony's 

ambitious views, propofed declaring that province a free ftate, 

' rather 

* 

* Plut. Dio. Appiao. ibid. 
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rather than trailing the government of it tq one, who would •' :fS%fp 
make ufe of it as a- place of arms, and from thence.awe the 
pital 5 but as that province feemed very convenient for his 



defigns, Anthony had recburfe to the people, whofe 
he had bribed ; and the undifcerning multitude, notwithftand 
ing the remonftrances of the fenate, granted him the govern- .{J^gJJ 






ment he defrred. On this occafion O&avianus employed all hi$ cifelpine 
intereft in favour of Antony, and it was chiefly by his intrigues 
and under-hand management, that the conful carried his point, -^MSM 
The confcript fathers immediately difpatched a meflenger to 

Brutus, acquainting him with what had palled, adviling hint 

not to deliver up the province to Antony > but to fortify him- 
felf there, and keep out the conful, if neceffary, by force of 



arms x 
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Th e friends of Csefar triumphed on account of the recon-f 
ciliation between O&avianus and Antony, but, as the interefts 
of the two rivals were fo widely oppolite, each of them afpiring 
at the fame power which Caefar had enjoyed, it was impoflible 
they Ihould continue long united. Antony, thinking himfelfi^f6# 
now mafter of Italy, began to thwart O&avianusV meafures fe* 

and regard him left; nay, he commanded him, under fevere^p^p: 

penalties, to forbear bribing the populace vyith his largefles : arid o^avi^a^ 
becaufe O&avianus, by the great intereft h * had among the 
people, was likely to get Flaminius, one of his creatures, na- 
med to the tribunate, Antony employed all his credit and au- 
thority with the multitude to poftpone the election. Thus the , 
hatred and averfion of the two rivals were kindled anew. An- , - 

tony never mentioned O&avianus, but with the epithets of a 
^ ralh, turbulent" and " feditious j ningman;" while Oc- 
tavianus, on the other hand, left no ilone unturned to ftir up 
the refentment of the people againft Antony, The fenate was 
overjoyed at this divilion ; but Antony's guards and the late 
dictator's friends did not fail to remonftrate to him anew the 
dangerous confequences of their difagreement, and to exhort 
Antony to be reconciled again to the fon of their general : 
Both yourfafety and ours," faid they, " depends upon the 
undoing of the confpirators. If their party prevails, we iriuft 
expect to be profcribed, as the minifters and accomplices of 
an ufurper. Nothing can fupport our party but your uni- 
on with young O&avianus. Aflift him therefore in his gene- 
rous defign of revenging Caefar's death. Let it not be faid, 
<c that the dictator's beft friend crofles his fon in the profecu- 

4 8 tion of thofe who have bafely and treacheroufly murdered 
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his father.'* Antony was no lefs defirous of deftroying the 




mi 



confpirators than his fbldiers and officers: but he could not 



brook it mould be owing to 0£fovianus. He was afraid, that 




under pretence of revenging Caefar's death, he might feizeon 
the fovereign power, after having ruined the republican party. 
This was the fecret motive that prompted him to oppofe Oc- 
tavianus, whom he faW greatly beloved both by the foldiery 
^^yjfatoaf en^and people. However, as it much concerned him not to dh- 

deavours to 0 \j\\gg ^ e officers and legionaries, who had followed him fince 

the dictator's death, he undertook to juftify his conduct to 
them in the following harangue, which is related at length 
by Appian 6 and unravels all the myfteries of his wicked po- 



juftify his 

condudi. 
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After having given them an account of the diftur 



bances that hapened in the city upon the firft news of Caefar's 
death, he goes on thus : " The general cry was, that the 
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republic was reftored, and the fenate feemed difpofed to 
decree a reward for the allaffins, as the authors of liberty. 
If this had been effe&ed, Csefar had been declared a ty 
rant, and we all involved in the fame fentence as his accom- 
C4 plices i but I alone ftood up againft all the confpirators, their 
relations, their friends, and, I may fay, againft the fenate it- 
felf. Their adherents forefeeing, tliat, if Csefar was not de- 
clared a tyrant, the confpirators might be punifhed, were 



very fanguine for having his memory branded with infamy. 



cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 
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As both parties defended their opinions with obftinacy, 
thought it advifeable to propofe a general pardon for the con- 
fpirators, rather than a reward. The confcript fathers ap- 
proved of my propofal, and, thinking the confpirators fecure 
were eafily prevailed upon to drop the queftion relating to 
' c Caefar. Thus I preferred the glory of his name entire, 
faved his eftate and goods from being forfeited, and pre- 
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vented that adoption from 



being cancelled, 



which now 



makes Ocl:avianus fo daring. He enjoys the fruit of my 

To get his father's will confirmed, I confented to 



cares. 



a pardon in favour of the confpirators ; but you muft not 

infer from thence, that my dengn was to fecure their lives : 
I -only reprieved them. It was not my fault if they were 
not all tore to pieces on the day of Caefar's obfequies. 
Under pretence of deploring Caefar's death, I incenfed the 
people againft them 
have oppofed all the meafures of the fenate tending to their 



and obliged them to quit Rome. 




fafety. 



I have obtained of the people, notwithstanding 



the oppofition of the confcript fathers, the province of 

Cifalpine 
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whence, with your afliftance, I defign to 

« c drive Decimus Brutus. In fhort, I am determined at all 
" adventures to revenge your general's death, and ufe my 
" utmoft endeavours to compafs the total ruin of all who 
" have had any hand in his murder. Such has hitherto been 
my conduct, fuch are at prefent my defigns, which I was 
" unwilling to conceal from you, who are to affift me in the 
" execution of them. " This fpeech fatisfied his officers ; 
yet they infilled on his being reconciled anew to O&avianus, 
with whom, at their requeft, he had a fecond interview in the tarianij* 
capitol, which ended in mutual engagements andpromifes to 
aflift each other, as the former had done ; but notwithftand- ;; " ' 
ing tlieir pretended reconciliation, they parted juft as fincere 
friends as they were before. O&avianus was willing, that 
Antony, as his father's creature, fhould aflift him in revenge 
ing Caefar's death ; but would not put him at the head of a 
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party, which, after the defeat of the confpirators, would be 
mafter of the republic. On the other hand, Antony, quite 
indifferent about the revenging of Caefar's death, only pretend- 
, ed to be in earneft, to ingratiate himfelf with the foldLYry and 
populace. The fovereign power was what he aimed at, and 
whoever traverfed him in the pUrfuit of it, whether Oclavia- 

nus, Brutus, or Caffius, was equally odious t him 

And now Antony, the more to attach his collegue Corne- 
lius Dolabella to his intereft, and at the fame time to weaken 
the party of the confpirators, perfuaded him to demand the 
overnment of Syria, which had been allotted by Caefar to 
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affius, and the command of the army which the dictator 
had defigned to lead againft the ParthLi is. Thefenate, high- 
ly offended at . fuch an unfeafonable demand, remonftrated id 
him, that it was an infult both upon the memory of Caefar* 
who had given that government to CalHus, and upon them, 
who had, by a fpecial decree, confirmed all his ordinances ; 
but Dolabella, who was now wholly addi&ed to Antony, an- 
fwered, that Caflius had firft tranfgrefTed the ordinances of 
Caefar ; and that a traitor, who had imbrued his hands in the 
blood of his friend and benefactor, ought not to hav<\ y, any. . 
fhare in his favours. As the fenate continued inflexible, the T ** e govern- 
affair was brought before the people, who readily granted the ™ a e confeire4 
government of Syria to Dolabella, in hopes of feeing a fpeedy on Doiabcl- 
vengeance taken of the dictator's enemies, without confider- : la, and ihat 
ing, that their death would be immediately followed with the j c ^ >n 
loft of their own liberty. Antony, taking advantage of the C um on a 
prefent difpofition of the people, prevailed upon them at the Antoaius. 

fame time to confer on his brother Caius Antonius the govern- 
ment 
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ment of Macedon and Illyricum, which had been given to 
iiff^lpf-' M. Brutus. By thefe new promotions Brutus and Caffius 

were deprived of their governments ; but the fenate, who 
placed all their hopes in thefe brave patriots, and were equally 
jealous of O&avianus and Antony, procured other provinces 

for them, viz. Cyrene and Crete for Caffius, and Bithynia for 
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. As the reconciliation of Antony and O&avianus was forced 
A new and no-ways fincere, their pretended friendfliip was but fliort- 

twee* An ^ ^ ew ^ a y s a ^ ter tne 7 ^ a( ^ nmatuaily engaged in the 

tony and " capitol to aflift each other, Antony caufed fome of his guards 
Qfcavianus. to be put under arreft, giving out, that they had been cor- 
rupted by O&avianus to murder him. This point has never 
been well cleared up. Some writers are of opinion, that it 
was only a fetch of Antony's to eftrange the minds of the 
people from his rival. Others feemed inclined to believe 
that Odtavianus had really formed fuch a defign, and that he 
was put upon it by the confeript fathers, with whom he was 
at that time upon very good terms. Cicero, tho' a friend to 
O&avianiis, does not qucftion the facl: ; but endeavours to 
turn it to the glory of O&avianus, as if he ought to be 
highly commended for attempting to deliver the republic from 
fo cruel an enemy. There were not wanting fome among 
the zealous republicans, who imagined, that the whole was 

agreed on before-hand between the heads of the two parties 
that they might have a plaufible pretence to raife troops for 
the accompliihment of their private defigns ; but their enfuing 
conduct fufficiently (hewed, that each of them fought the o- 
ther's deftru&ion, and afpired to remain alone at the head of 
the party, which was oppoiite to that of the confpirators. 
They both With this view they began now both to raife forces. Antony 
arm. fenit orders to his brother Caius, for whom he had procured 

the government of Macedon, to bring over into Italy four of 
the legions that were quartered in that province. He flatter- 
ed himfelf, that Lepidus, who was now in Spain at the head 

of four legions, and Plancus, who commanded three more in 
Tranfalpine Gaul, would declare for him. On the other 
hand, O&avianus, fearing to be furprifed and cruftied by his 
enemy, haftened into Campania, where he drew together ten 
thoufand brave veterans, who had ferved under Caefar, and 
had been rewarded by him for their fervice with lands in that 
part of Italy. To thefe the name of Evocati was firft given, 
becaufe after they had ferved their legal time, and received 

the 
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the rewards due to their valour, they were again invited into 
the army* He likewife found means to corrupt with large 
prefents and gain over two of Antony's legions, the Martial 
and the fourth. Having thus raifed an army of his own au- 
thority, without being inverted either with a military title, Or 
any magiftracy Which gave him right to head the forces of 
the republic, efpecially againft a conful, he marched ftrait tq oaavianlP 
Rome ; but thought it advifeable to halt at the temple of* enters Rom* 
Mars, about two miles from the city, till he obtained the with anu 
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confent of the people for lm entry. Canutius, a tribune of^ 6 ™^. 
the people, in an harangue to the multitude, allured them* 
that young Q&avianus had no other view, in entering Rome 
with fo numerous a guard, but to protect them and himfelf 
from the infults and dangerous attempts of the cruel arid am- 
bitious conful. The populace, always fhort in their forefight* 
believed their tribune, and fuffered O&avianus to enter the 
city with all his forces. ' Antony was then at Brundufium, 
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whither he had gone to appeafe a tumult, which fome muti 
neers had raifed among the Macedonian legions ; but as he 
was hourly expected back, both with his own guards **nd the 
other legions which had remained faithful to him, no-body 
doubted, but a civil war would foon - be kir died- within the 
very walls of Rome. In this perfuafion fomc fided with An- 
tony, others with Odtavianus ; but the moft difcerning a- 
mong the fenators declared for neither, affe&ing to ftand 
neuter, and, in the mean time, ftirring up under-hand the 
heads of the two parties againft each other, not without hopes 
of feeing them both undone by their mutual hatred b . Cicero, ekero fa- v ". 
out of the averfion he bore to Antony, (ided with O&avianus, voars oaa-. 
whom he had aflifted with his advice ever fince his firfr arri- vianus ' 
val in Italy, omitting no occafion to difcredit his rival Antony ; 
both with the fenate and people, as plainly appears from thofe 
inimitable declamations which have reached us, and are known 
by the name of Philippics, a name- borrowed from the orati- 
tions 'which Demofthenes wrote againft Philip the father of 
Alexander. M. Brutus, who was ftill in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, wrote feveral letters to Cicero, wherein he cum- Brutus com 
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plained of his conduct in very fharp terms, telling him, that P 1 ^ of his 
notwithftanding his boafted love of liberty, he was very fen- c,n u * 
fible he could endure a tyrant ; that it was manifeft, from his 

courting Oclavianus, that he did not intend liberty fr>>- 

country 
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country, \ but' a bountiful rrfafter for himfelf ; but bur forefa- 
thers, faid Brutus, could not brook even an eafy and gentle 
ilavery. As for my own part, fays he in one of his letters^ 
I am not refolved whether I mall make war or peace ; but 
as to one point I am fixed and fettled, which is, never to be 
a Have. I wonder, that you, fays he in writing to Cicero 
Should fear the danger of a civil war, and not be much more 
iafraid of a difhonourable and infamous peace. All you can 
promife yourfelf from destroying the tyranny of Antony is, 
to make O&avianus a tyrant. Such were the fentiments of 
that noble and truly generous fpirit c ! 

B u t to return to Antony : after he had appeafed the tU 
jnult£ which had been raifed among his troops at Brundufium 
by the emiffaries of 0£tavianus, and difcharged fuch of the 
officers as he diftrufted, he ordered his legions to march to 
Ariminum ; but took himfelf his rout towards Rome, which 
he entered at the head of a thoufand well-armed legionaries ; 

but the very next day he left the city, and went to Alba, in 
hopes of regaining the two legions which had revolted from 
him, and were quartered in that city ; but they (hutting the 
gates againft him, he haftened from thence to Tibur, where 
he had lodged great ftore of ammunition and provifions, with 
a defign to drive Decimus Brutus out of Cifalpine Gaul. At 
Tibur he was joined by the tenth legion, lately arrived from 
Macedon, by feveral fenators, and a great number of Roman 
knights, who came to offer him their fervice. Many vete- 
rans likewife, who had formerly ferved under him, flocked to 
him from all parts of Italy ; fo that he began his march to- 
wards Ariminum at the head of five legions, and a confidera- 
ble body of Roman knights. Octavianus was in the mean 
time at Alba, with the two legions that had abandoned An- 



tony, one of new-raifed foldiers, and two of fuch veterans 
as had ferved under his father. From this place he wrote to 
the fenate, complaining of the inconftancy of fome members 
of that auguft body, who, after the moft folemn proteftations 
of friendfhip to him, had bafely abandoned his party and 
joined that of his rival. At the fame time, he offered to 
march with all his forces againft Antony, as a common ene- 
my. The fenate commended the young general's zeal, but 
adjourned all deliberations on fo weighty an affair, till the 
election of new confuls. But the foldiers preffed him to take 
upon him the title of propraetor, without waiting till the fe- 
nate or confuls conferred it upon him, and in that quality to 

head 
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head them agalnft Antony. - O&avianus well knew that tliK" 0 ^avian^I 
would give great umbrage to the fenate, whofe favour he de- defty^n^ 
figned to court till he had got rid of Antony j and therefore private 
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he refufed the title, with which his legionaries were willing ^ -ViSSflfc** 

to honour him. When his moft intimate friends, whom he 
ufed to confult in all affairs of moment, remonftrated to him,' 
that his troOps would fcruple to obey a citizen without any 
title or magiftracy, he acquainted them with the reafons 
which induced him to refufe the title offered him by the army* 
The fenate, faid he, has declared forme, not out of friend? 
(hip to me, but becaufe they are afraid of Antony : their de- 
lign is to make ufe of me to deftroy him, and afterwards to 
deftroy me by the hands of thofe who have aflafiinatfed my 

father; but this is not a proper time to let them underftand, 
that I have penetrated fo far into the myfteries of their policy, 
which I mould certainly do, if I accepted of thofe honours 
which the army offers me: this they would look upon as an 
incroachment upon their authority, and hate me as much as 
they do Antony* Let us therefore diflemble for a while ; my 
pretended refpecl: and fubmiflion to them will engage them to 
confer on me a dignity, which they lj;now, my foldiers are 
difpofed to give me in fpite of them. And indeed the con- 
fcript fathers, deceived by his feeming modefty, conferred on 
him that very title which he had lately refufed ; nay, at the 
motion of Cicero, defirous of having in him a powerful and 
hearty protector againft Antony, they ordered a ftatue to be 
erected to him, gave him a place in the fenate, and enabled 
him to hold the confulate ten years fooner than was allowed 
by law. Thus was the timorous orator fecuring a protestor 
to himfelf at the expence of the public fafely d . 

In the mean ,time, Antony from his camp at Ariminum 
difpatched a meffenger to Decimus Brutus, acquainting him 
with the decree of the people, which deprived him of the 
government of Cifalpine Gaul, and conferred it on himfelf. 
To the decree of the people Brutus oppofed that of the fenate, 
confirming all the a£ts of Caefar. After feveral meffages ^and 
deputations, Antony at length threatened to have him declar- 
ed an enemy to the republic, if within a limited time he did 
not refign to him the government of a province, which had 
been allotted to him hy the Roman people. Brutus, without 
being in the leaft frightened by his threats, returned anfwer, 
that he had been appointed governor of Cifalpine Gaul by a de- 
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cree of the fenate, and would not quit his province, till 
thofe who had placed him in it thought fit to recall him* 
- Hereupon the'conful, breaking into the province at the head 
, of a numerous army, made himfelf mailer of feveral cities, 
and even laid fiege to Mutina, now Modena, whither Bru 
tus had retired with a troop of gladiators and three legions, 
to two of which he had formerly commanded under Caefar 



The fiege of Mutina was looked upon by the fenate as a de- 



claration of war ; but they poftponed all deliberations on fov 
important a fubjecl:, till the new confuls entered upon their 
office. Thefe were Caius Vibius Panfa and Aulus Hirtius, who> 
had both ferved under Caefar, and were great friends to Ci- 
cero. ||Hirtius was the author of that relation of the Alex- 
andrian and African wars, which is annexed to Caefar's com- ; 
mentaries. They no fooner entered upon their office, than 
they aflembled the fenate, and, after having fet forth in a 
very pathetic fpeech the evils with which the republic was 
threatened, they propofed the two following queftions to 
the conllderation of the confcript fathers, viz. what rewards- 
the two legions deferved, that had abandoned Antony to fide 



with Oclavianus, and what expedients they judged proper to: 
be taken in order to bring, Antony to renounce his pre- 
tenfions to the province of Cifalpine Gaul ? It was unani- 
moufly refolved, that the two legions fliould be rewarded, 

and the confuls were impowered to confer on them what 
rewards they thought proper. As for Antony, fome were 
of opinion, that a deputation fliould be fent to him, entrea- 
ting him in the name of the fenate to raife the fiege of 
Mutina and abandon that province. But Cicero, in a fpeech, 
which has reached us, viz. his fifth Philippic, fhewed, it 
was beneath the dignity of the Roman people to treat with 
a revolted citizen, and that negotiations would only give 
him time to ftrengthen himfelf in the province he had u- 
furped ; he was therefore of opinion, and promoted his opi- 
nion with great warmth and eloquence, that war mould be 
forthwith proclaimed againft him, as a common enemy. 
His fpeech was filled with moft bitter invectives againft An- . 
tony and the higheft commendations of Octavianus j which 
feems to confirm the truth of what M. Brutus wrote to his . 
friend Atticus, viz. that Cicero did not, in fiding with young 
Caefar, intend to deliver his country from tyranny, but to 
procure a bountiful mailer to himfelf. Others are of opi- 
nion, that Cicero, deceived by the affected modefty and 

feigned proteflations of the young politician, really believed, 

that he had nothing elfe in view but to guard himfelf and. 

the. 
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public againft the ambitious attempt 
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flowever that be, after warm debates, which., lafted three 
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day 



Cicero, who bore great fway in the fenate, prevail 
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ed upon the confcript fathers to pafs a decree, commands deted byttS^ 
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Antony to raife the fiege of Mutina without delay, to*eiwte to 




ftSss id- 



qUlt the province of Cifalpine Gaul, and marching his troop 
over the Rubicon, which parted Gaul from Italy, to wait 



raife the fiege 



on the banks of that 



for further commands from the 
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fenate. All this he was ordered under pain of being de 
clared an enemy to his country. But Antony, who had ; 
numerous army under his command, and could not per 



fuade himfelf, that 06tavianus would employ his forces He is. at » lie 
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gainft him in favour of 



of the confpirator 




no motion of 
Cicero de^ 
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manner of refpe& either to the deputies of the fenate, , who c i ared an e ^ 



were fent to acquaint him with the decree 



itfelf. 



Hereupon, at the motion of Cicero, Antony was de 



the decree nemy toiifc ; r 



clared an enemy 



his 



ntry, and the two confuls were 



ordered . to raife troops and haften to the relief of Brutus 



wh 



was clofely befieged, and already reduced to great 



ftreights in Mutina. At the fame time, O&avianUs was 
commanded by the fenate to join his forces to thofe of 
the confuls, . and to acl: in concert with th ■ ' m againft the 
common enemy. He was invefted with apov^er equal to thaf: 
of the confuls, and it was decreed^ that the veterans, who 
ferved under him, mould be rewarded with lands as foon 
as the war was ended, and be exempted for ever from the, 
fervice e . 

Wh i e the two confuls were Jbufy in raifing troops, news 
was brought to Rome of the death of Caius Trebonius, who 

a decree of the fenate had been fent into Alia in quali- 
ty of proconful. The manner of his death is thus related 
by Cicero. Dolabelja having obtained, as v we have related 




above 




means of Antony, the g 



of 




haftened thither ; but on his arrival found Trebonius 



pof- 



feffion of feveral cities, which he had feized as* lieutenant 



Brutus, who had been firft appointed g 



province 
iefs him 



As Dolabella 



was 



in 



condition to 



>that 
i^pof-T 




force of the places he held, he invited him to 
an interview, in which it was agreed that they fhould 
abftain from all manner of Jioftilities, and live in perfect 

as he 
.Had 



amity and friendfhip ; for Dolabella preten4ed now, 
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had done formerly, to be in bis heart a friend and well- 
wifher to Brutus and his followers. The credulous repub- 
lican, relying on the promifes of Dolabella, continued quietly 
at Smyrna as in the moft peaceable times ; but his treacher* 
ous rival, taking advantage of his fecurity and indolence, 
furprifed the city in the dead of the night, and having taken 
Trebonius himfelf prifoner, delivered him up to a Roman 



exile, by name Samiarius ; who, after having made him 



fufFer by Dolabella's orders, for two days together, the 
moft exquifite torments which rage and cruelty could in* 
C. Treboni- vent, caufed his head to be cut off, and his body to be 



* ViT^mur- ^ ra §S— through all the ftreets of Smyrna, and then thrown 
Sere/byDc- ' mt< ^0^ f ea * His head was carried on the point of a fpeaj? 



Jabella in Sy - all over the city, and afterwards fet up over-againft the tri 



« 



P*t bunal, where he ufed to adminifler juftice. From thence it 

was taken down by th e foldiers, who being incenfed againft 
Trebonius, as privy to the death of their general, abufed 
* the poor remains of his body in the groffeft mariner f (N). 

Thus 
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(N) Appian, Dion Caffius, and Velleius Patereulus relate thia 
ffair in a different manner. They tell us, that Trebonius, who haq 
been fent into Syria by Brutus as his lieutenant, refufed to admit 
polabeHa, though conful, into the cities of Smyrna and Pergamus % 



but neverthelefs, out ofrefpect. to theconfular dignity, fuppliedhii 
army with proviiions, and fent word to the Epheiians, that they 
TOight open their gates to him. While the conful was marching 
towards Ephefus at the head of his army, Trebonius detached a 



fmall body of troops after him to obferve his motions* As he 
quietly purfued his rout to Ephefus without committing any hoftiij* 
ties, the greateft part of Trebonius' s troops returned to Smyrna,. 

Then Dolabella, turning back unexpefted'y upon thofe who re* 
mained, cut them all to a man in pieces, and advancing by the fa* 
your of the night to Smyrna without being perceived, furprifed the 
city, and put all thofe to the fword who offered to oppofe him. 



A p«fpy of his foldiers, breaking into the Jioufe where Trebonius 
lodged, feized him in bed. The proconful eameftly intreated 
the centurion, who commanded the party, to carry him to Do 
labella, f * We will carry you to the conful," anfwered the cen*: 
turion, who was one of Caefar's old foldiers : " But your hea4 
f* muft remain here " Accordingly he immediately -cut off his 
head, which was kicked about by the incenfed folcliery in a l»oft 

contemptuous manner (49), 



1 

(49) Veil. PatercuL 1. ii. e. p^. Appian, L iii. p. 34% 
|43- Dio, 1 ? xlvij. p. 344, 




Thus was Trebonius, the iirft of all the 
humanly facrifked to the manes , of Caefar. He was one 
of the dictator's chief favourites, had been raifed by him ; 
to the confulate for the three laft months of the year 708, 
and had been two years before tr lifted with the government 
of Hither Spain, whither he was fent to ftop the progrefs of 
the fons of Pompey. He ferved the dictator with great fi- 
delity, till he began openly to afpire at the fovereigrt 
power ; and then, the love of his country getting the bet- 
ter of all private obligations, he joined Brutus, and fhared 
with him the glory of delivering, at leaft for fome time, his 

feUo w-fubj e£ts from flavery. When the news of his|ieath, 

and foon after the remains of his mangled bod^^^rere 
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brought to Rome, the fenate, highly provoked at theTmelty 
and tyranny of Dolabella, declared him, at the motion of * 
Cicero, a rebel and enemy to his country. At the fame time, DolabelW 

they pafled a decree ena&ing, that Brutus fhould have the ^bd^nd^ 
government of Macedon and jllyricum, and the command enemy to 
of the forces in thofe provinces, till fuch time as the repub- his coJMtfty 
lie recovered her antient majefty ; that he might make ufe 



of the fleet, which Apuleius had, by Caefar's orders, got 




ready, together with all the provifions, military ftores, and 
money, to the amount of feven thoufand talents, which 
Caefar had lodged in the city of Demetrias, and defigned 
for his Parthian expedition 5 that Caffius mould take upon' 
him the government of Syria, and the charge of making war 
upon Dolabella and revenging the death of Trebonius j* and, . 
laftly, that all governors and commanders of forces belonging, 
to the republic fhould receive orders from thefe two ge- 
nerals s . 

Antony, being informed by his emiflaries of fuch an Antony en* 
extraordinary flep taken by the fenate, laid hold of this op- deavours to 

. . J , r r r r . . J \ • \ r • 1 • 1 * -gain over 

portunity to raue fulpicions and jealouues in the minds of Hirtius aruj[ 
the conful Hirtius and young O&avianus againft the con- O&avianua. 

fcript fathers. He writ a letter to them in common, put- 
ting them in mind of the many favours they had received 



at the dictator's hands, upbraiding them with ingratit.Q for 

bafely betraying the caufe of their benefactor to eimiirace 
that of his murderers, and laying open to them the fecret 
defigns of the fenate, which were to make them the inftru^ 

ments of each others ruin. Thefe remonftrances made a. 
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deep 
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deep impf effion on Q£lavianus, and inclined him to a re- 
conciliation with his rival. But, as his own intereft was 
the fole rule of his condu£t, and he apprehended, that if 
he joined Antony, that general would pretend to be ac- 
knowledged the head of the party, he ftill purfued his for- 
mer meafures, which were to court the favour of the fe- 

* 

nate, till fuch time as he had got rid -of fo powerful and 
formidable a rival. Purfuant to . this fcheme, he not on 
pretended to be quite unacquainted with the private views of 
the confcript fathers, but, to gpve proof of his deference to 
the confuls, readily furrendered to Hirtius the legions of 
Ma|igarid the fourth, which had quitted Antony's party, 





andijipich the ccnful, bv a fecret order from the fenate 




required him to deliver up to himfelf. After this he j oined 
the remainder of his forces to thofe of Hirtius, and march- 
Hirtius and ed with him into Cifalpine Gaul to the relief of Decimus 

xq2§> to >rh - ? mtus 5 while Panfa, the other conful, continued in Italy to 

roops there. Hirtius and 06tavianus took Bono 



renet 




and feveral othfer cities which Antony had feized, and 
tU |&ift t ^ en advancing to the neighbourhood of Mutina, encamped 

at a fmall diftance from Antony's lines, with a delign to cut 
off his communication with the neighbouring country , ; and by 
that means oblige him, for want of provifions, to raife the liege. 
In the mean time, P. Ventidius, a foldier of fortune, who 
had ferved under Csefar and was a particular friend to 
Antony, quitting Rome, where Cicero governed with an ab 



folute fway, vifited all the colonies which Caefar had lately 
eftablifhed in Italy $ and as he was well known for his valour, 
and greatly beloved by the foldiery, he raifed in a fhort time 
two legions, confuting wholly of veterans, with a delign to 
Ventidius march them to the relief of Antony, But firft, he caufed fe- 
S'Sift"^ veral of them to enter Rome privately with orders to feize 
■Antony. upon Cicero, who was daily inveighing againft Antony, and 

wholly taken up in raifmg money, at the expence of Antony's 
friends, to pay the troops of OcWianus and the confuls. 
But the orator, having timely notice of his defign, abandon- 
ed tfecity, with feveral other fenators, and concealed him- 
felf in the country. Hereupon Ventidius, finding his delign 
had got vent, marched in all hafle towards Mutina $ but all 
the paffes being feized by Hirtius and Oc~tavianus, he was 
pbliged to retire into Picenum, where he raifed another legi- 
* on, keeping his troops in a readinefs to march on the firft 



opportunity that offered of ferving his friend and party 
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In the mean time, Panfa, having raifed four Jegions iri" T&e ^^il^ v 
Rome, left the city, and, taking his rout towards Gifalpine^ 1 ^ 6 ^ " 
Gaul, arrived at Bononia. As the country between that city-f a ipuieGa^|&l 
and Mutina was full of woods and marfhes, Hirtius and Octe- ' ; -^i^^lB 
vianus upon the news of his approach detached the legion of 
Mars, which confifted wholly of veterans, with their guards, 
or praetorian cohorts, under the command of Carfuleius, to : 
cover his march. On the other hand, Antony fent out in , H ^ v 

the night-time his two beft legions, the fecond and thirty- - ' • 
third, with orders to conceal themfelves among the rufhes of 
a large morafs, which lay on each fide of the -#£milian way 
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through which the conful Panfa was to march. C^jmeius 
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joined the confular army with his detachment belMBthey' > r ^fi||l 
reached the morafs, and was marching in the van at the head 
of the legion of Mars and the guards of Hirtius and O&avi-- 
anus, when upon entering the caufway, which led acrofs the 
marfh, he obferved fome armed men lying among the ruihesi 
However, he advanced boldly on the caufway with the - legi- 
on of Mars ; but was not gone far before he faw himfelf in- 
vefted ' by Antony's two legions, who, ftarting up from a 
mong the reeds and rufhes, fell upon him with incredible fury. ta 
At the fame time, Antony appeared in perfon at the head o ~™ 
his cavalry, in the neighbouring plain. The conful Panfa 
at the head of two of his legions, flew to the afliftance of the 




■ ■•£« 



legion of Mars, which was engaged with two of Antony's 
legions ; but thofe brave veterans, refufing to admit <He con 
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furs raw and undifciplined levies into their ranks, for fear 
they mould rather incumber than relieve them, the conful 



palling the morafs, marched in goad order into the plain, tq\ 
prevent Antony from lending any afliftance to his legions and 
guards on the caufway, where both parties fought with a fury 

hardly to be exprefled. Antony's two legions were bent on 
revenging themfelves on the Martial legion for having abandon- 
ed their party; and on the other fide the Martial legion was re- 
folved to maintain that honour and reputation which they had 
gained in many battles under Caefar. Thus the engj^ment 

became a particular quarrel between the foldiers ; anVJ 1 lever 

did troops fight with more rage and emulation. As their 
numbers were pretty equal, Antony's two legions being A /harp 
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fupported by his guards, and the Martial legion by the guards gagement * 
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of Hirtius, and O&avianus, the battle lafted from morning 
to night without any confiderable advantage on either fide. 



O&avius's guards were almoft to a man cut in pieces, but 
thofe of Hirtius, after having made a dreadful flaughter of the 

pnemy, obliged Antony's fecond legion to give ground, 

which 
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which they did in good order. The Martial legion and An- 
tony's thirty-third fought the whole day, driving each other 
in their turns from the caufway, into the morafs, till Carfu ~ 
leius drew off his men to relieve the conful Panfa, who was 
engaged with Antony in the plain and hemmed in by his ca- 

But, as Carfuleius's legionaries were greatly fatigued 
after fo long and obitinate an engagement, before they reach- 
ed the plain, the conful was mortally wounded and his troops 
put to flight. Torquatus, quseffor of the confular army, had, 
during the battle, formed a kind of camp, to ferve as an a- 
fylum for, his party, in cafe of any misfortune. Thither the 
_ conful's legions retired, carrying with them their general, 





over who^^prrun through the body with a javelin. Antony pur 
nful fued tfiem, not doubting but he fhould eafdy force their in- 

trenchments, which were not yet completed. But the con- 
fular legions, though wholly confifting of raw foldiers, who 
had been juft defeated in the plain, made fo vigorous a re- 
fiftance, that Antony, fearing Hirtius might come upon him 
: , in die mean time, thought it advifeable to content himfelf 
with the advantage he had gained, and return to his camp be 



fore Mutina. But while his troops were marching back in dik 
order, as often happens after a victory, Hirtius unexpectedly, 
appeared at the head of twenty chofen cohorts, and, falling 
upon them before they could form their ranks, cut many of 
them in pieces. However, thofe brave veterans, tired as 
they "flft&e, made a vigorous refiftance, and, being encou- 
raged by the example of their general, who diftinguifhed 



himfelf on this occafion in a moft eminent manner flood their 



* 



ground a great while ; but were at length entirely defeated, 
and forced to fave themfelves by flight crois the marfhes on 



. T" , . each fide of the iEmilian way. Hirtius, who in this action 
e difcharged the duty both of an experienced general and a valiant 

foldier, would not fufFer his men to purfue the fugitives for 
fear of fome ambufcade, it being already dark, and the coun- 
try full of woods and marfhes. As for Antony, he pafl*ed 
a melancholy night with part of his forces in a fmall village 

orum Gallorum, at prefent Caftel Franco, whence he 
returned greatly deje&ed by day-break to his camp before 




Mutina. His cavalry rallied in the dark, and, taking up 
their wounded behind them, reached their camp by mid- 
night, being quite fpent with the fatigue of two battles, and 
a march of fixty furlongs through woods and marfhes. As 
for Oclavianus, fome writers tell us, that he was at the firft 
battle ; nay, Antony afterwards upbraided him with having 

fled, in a cowardly manner, before him, after having quitted 

• • " his 



his horfe and thrown away his arms, that he might with' 
more eafe fave himfelf, crofs the woods and marines, where* 
according to him, he lay concealed two days, being both 
afhamed and afraid to {hew himfelf. Others fay, that he re*» 
mained in his camp in the neighbourhood of Mutina, and 
there repulfed with great bravery a ftrong detachment front 
Antony's camp, which attempted to force his intrenchmentsi 
They add, that for fo gallant an action, which, was, we may 
fay, his fir ft efTay in the art of war, he was honoured by the 
fenate with the title of Imperator, as were likewife the two 
confuls for their courageous behaviour in the two battles. The 
Jofs on both fides was pretty equal ; in the firft battle^ Jp<9ta 
vianus's guards, with a great number of Panfa'; 
were cut in pieces but in the fecond Hirtius 

fmall. number of men, whereas the flaughter of the enemy 

was very great 

After the battle both armies returned to their refpe£ 
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camps in the neighbourhood of Mutina. Antony refolved 
only to defend his lines, and in the mean time carry on the 
fiege with all poiTible vigor. On the other hand, Hirtius and 

Odravianus, fearing the place, if not relieved * might foon be 
obliged to capitulate, were for venturing another engage-? 
,ment. But as Antony kept clofe within hi& lines, the two 
generals refolved to make a bold pufh, in order to throw fome 
fticcours into the inverted city. Accordingly, leaving a fuffi 



number of forces to guard their camp, they parched 






with the reft clofe up to Antony's lines, with 
force them where they appeared weakeft. Antony immedi- The t»td» 
ately fent out all his cavalry againft them 3 but his horfe be- 
ing put to the rout, after a fharp engagement, by the enemy's 
legionaries, who had poflefled themfelves of an eminence, he 
caufed two legions to advance, which were fo vigoroully at- 
tacked by Hirtius, that they foon began to give ground and 
retire in diforder to their intrenchments. The conful pur- 
fued his advantage, and, fuffering himfelf to be carried away 
by his courage and ardour, entered the lines pell-mell with 



the fugitives, and penetrated, in fpight of all oppoif^i, as 
far as the general's quarters, where he received a blow j 
which laid him dead on the ground. And now, by the The conful 



death of one of the confuls, and the abfence of the other, *Jirit?us 19 
Who had . been conveyed to Bononia after the firft battle, iii n 

which 



1 Cic. Philippic. 14. Suet, in O&avio. Veil, Patercul. 1. ii. c. 
s Dip, Appian. ibid. 
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which he was mortally wounded, ? O&avianus was left com~ 
mander in chief of the whole army. He is faid by fome 
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writers to have given on this occafion fignal proofs of an ex 
traordinary courage, and to have conducted the adtion with 
all the prudence of an old and experienced commander, For 
■at the head of fome brave legionaries he refcued the body of 
the dead conful out of the enemy's hands, and one of his 
ftandard-bearers being killed, he carried the eagle himfelf, 
fighting like a private man in the firft line. But, as he ob- 
ferved the confular troops fomewhat difcouraged by the death 
of their leader, he retired in good order out of the enemy's 
camp into the neighbouring plain, where the a£tion being re- 
newed, k he gained a complete victory, and obliged the ene^ 
my to feek for fhelter behind their intrenchments. Some a^ 
fcribe the whole glory of this action to Decimus Brutus, who, 
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fallying out of the city, and falling upon the enemy's rear 
while they were engaged with O&avianus, forced them to 
give ground and retreat in the utmoft confufion to their 



camp (O) However that be, Antony, weakened by thefe 



lofles and fearing the event of a third battle, raifed the fiege 
the next day ; and, not being in a condition to keep the field 
before a victorious army, retired towards the Alps, and took 
the road to Tranfalpine Gaul, with a defign to join Lepidus*. 
Piancus, and Afinius Pollio, who were in thofe large pro^ 
vinces at the head of confiderable armies k . 

Deq^nus Brutus, being thus delivered from a long and 
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troublei&me fiege, was for fome time at a lofs how to behave 
with O&avianus, who, he knew, bore him an irreconcile- 
able hatred, notwithstanding the affiftance he had lent him 
the le ge of againft Antony, At length, by the advice of his friends, he 

Mutina. difpatched a mefTenger to him, inviting him to an interview 

on 




k Appian. Dio, ibid Plut.fin Antonio. 



(O) iThe battle of Mutina was fought on the feventeenth of 
the ciends of May, as is plain from a letter, which Galba, who 
was in the battle,, wrote to Cicero (50). From the third day after 
this victory, thofe feem to reckon the beginning of AuguftusY 
reign, who will have him to have governed the Roman empire • 

forty-fix years four months and one day (51). 



■ 

(50) Cic. 1.x. ad familiar, epift. 30. (51) Vide Ufher. ad Ann. 
Mandi 4679. Theophyl, Antiochcn. in Autolycho, & Clement. 
Alexandrin. 1. x. ftromat. ; 





on the banks of the Scultemnis, now the Panariv 

nus received the meflenger with great coldnefs, 
to his propofal ; which Brutus no fooner underftood, than he 
caufed the bridges on the river, which parted the two armies, 
to be broke down, and by a fecond menage required, that 
the conference might be held in the prefence of their troops* 
and with the river between them. Thefe were not unfeafon- 
able precautions* it being well known, that O&avianus had 
vowed the deftruction of all thofe who had been any ways 
concerned in the death of his father ; for this was the pretence ' . 
he made ufe of on all occafions, to deftroy fuch as were true 
friends to their country and enemies to tyranny. Odfcavianus An inter* 
having agreed to thefe conditions, both he and Brutus appear- view be " 
ed on the oppofite banks of the river ; when the latter "thank- 3* 
ed him in a very obliging manner for the afliftance he hadtus and < 
lent him, and acknowledged hi mfelf indebted to him for the >vianus. 
liberty he enjoyed. To this polite difcourfe O&avianus ari- 
fwered with great furlinefs, that Brutus owed him no obli- 
gations, unce he had relieved Mutina, not for his fake, but 
to chaftife the infolence of Antony, who neverthelefs might 
one day become his friend, whereas he fhould ever maintain 
a mortal enmity to Brutus, and all thofe who had embrued 
their hands in the blood of his father. Brutus piqued at this 
haughty and threatening anfwer, replied fmartly, that fince 
Antony was already fufficiently humbled, he had no further 
bufinefs in the province of Cifalpine Gaul, which hM' been 
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confirmed to him , by a decree of the fenate, forbidding any • 
other general to enter it without his leave. O&aviarius was 
highly offended at the boldnefs of Brutus ; but, being appris- 
ed that he was Supported by the fenate, he thought it advifea- 
ble to llifle his refentment for the prefent, and quitting the 
neighbourhood of Mutina to return to Bononia, where he 
found the conful Vibius Panfa lying at the point of death He 
no fooner heard of the arrival of O&avianus, than he fent for 
him, and, tenderly embracing him, fpoke to him in the fol- 
lowing manner : € c I always loved your father more than^iiyfelf, Panfa » s ^ 
<c and when he was flain, would have ventured my owtWife to advice to 
<c fave his, had I been armed. I never laid afide the defire, Octavianus, 



w 
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nor the hopes, of revenging one day his death, though fome 
prudential reafons, to which even you have Submitted, 
have tied my hands, and kept me in the party of the fenate. 
But now my death, juft at hand, deprives me of that com- 
fort. However, before I expire, I will at leaft acquit my- 
felf towards the fon of what I was indebted to the father. 

Know then, that the fenate both hates and fulpedb you. 

Nothing 
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f < * Nothing plelifed them more than to fee you fall out 

and they flatter themfelves with the hopes 




* c of finding you become the inftruments of each other's 
ruin. If they have declared for you, it was only becaufe 
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they thought you the weakeft, and the man they could the 
^f c more eafiiy overcome. This they have declared more than 

once to Hirtius and to me. The friendfhip therefore, with 
which Csefar once honoured me, obliges me to give you 
(C fuch advice, as I myfelf would follow on the like occafion. 
Agree with Antony , ; for you have no other means of 
faving your life and advancing your fortune* My defign 
was not, as the fenate believed, to deftroy Antony, but to 
compel him by force of arms to he reconciled with you, 
and afterwards to join our armies, and in conjunction pur 
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* c fue the murderers of our common benefactor. I return to 
you your two legions, and would willingly furrender up to 
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you the reft of the army, but they do not entirely de 
pend upon me. The commanders are moft of them the 
fpies of the fenate, who have private orders to obferve your 
<c conduct. Suffer me therefore to put them into the hands 
of Torquatus." The words of the dying conful made 



a deep impreffion on the mind of O&avianus, and produced 



at length the famous triumvirate. Panfa died prefently after, 

franfa dies of navm § delivered up his army to Torquatus one of hi* 
liis wounds^ lieutenants 1 (P). 



In 
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Appian. bell, civil. 1. iii. 
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(P) O&avianus was fufpe&ed of having murdered both (he con- 
fuls ; Hirtius with his own hand in the heat of the battle, and 
Panfa after it, by caufing poifon to be poured into his wound 
by Glyco his phyfician . It is certain Glyco was feized, and even 
condemned to the torture, but faved by the credit of his matter 
O&avianus. Decimus Brutus indeed wrote to Cicero in behalf 
of the .phyfician, whom he feems to have thought incapable of 
fo blp.cii a crime. But notwithftanding Brutus's declaration, 
who was known to be a humane and good-natured man, the re- 
port was credited by many in Rome. As for the conful Hir- 
tius, Aquilius Niger wrote, that O&avianus killed him undefign- 
edly in the hurry of the battle ; we will not warrant the truth 
of thefe reports ; but neither can we look upon them as calum- 
nies altogether ground'efs as fome modern writers call them, 
broached by enthufiaftic republicans to blacken the reputation 
of fo great a man . But of the treachery, ingratitude, and horrid 
cruelties of this great man, we fhall have many, too many, in-, 
ftances in the fequel of this hiftory. 



In the. mean time, the fenate, upon the news of the ad* 
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vantages gained over Antony by the generals of the republic* 
decreed, at the motion of Cicero, fifty days fupplications to 
return thanks to the gods for the fuccefs of the 'campaign* 
By the fame decree large fums were ordered to be paid im- . , 
mediately out of the public treafury, to fuch of the vi£torious^; 
legionaries as remained alive, and to the widows and heirs of • f'' f 
thofe who had died in the battle, or fince of their wounds ; ■ 
which had never been done before on account of any victory. 
The bodies of the two confuls were, by an order from the The bodies 
fenate, convey ed to Rome, and with the utmoft magnificence of the two 
interred in the Campus Martius at the expence of the public ; RonS 
an honour which liad been hitherto granted to none but the and interred 
moft eminent perfonages of the republic. The bodies of three witl » 
other officers of diftinc~tion, viz. of Caius Peduceus, Decb-* 0 " 1 ^ 
mus Carfuleius, and Pontius Aquila, were conveyed to Rome 
with thofe of the confuls, and interred with great pomp in 
the burying-places of their refpedtive families, moft of the fe- 
nators attending their obfequies m . 

And now the confcript fathers, conceiving Antony to be 
utterly undone, began to flight O&avianus, for whom they 
believed they fliould have no further occafion. He demanded a 
triumph, which was refufed to him and granted to Deci«- 
mus Brutus, though Odtavianus, it muft be owned, had at 
leaft as juft a claim to that honour as Brutus. Cicero indeed 
was for granting an ovation, but could not, with*%ill his 
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eloquence, prevail upon the fenate to allow him even that . 
mark of diftindtion. On the other hand, they heaped all forts 
of honours on Decimus. They ordered Torquatus to deliver The font* 
up to him the troops which the conful Panfa had commanded : by howrar- 
they appointed him commander in chief of all the forces in ^^^Sto*' 
Cifalpine Gaul, charging him, without fo much as mention- vianu* 
ing Odtavianus to purfue Antony, and treat him as a public 1 
enemy. All the temples of Rome were opened, and public 
prayers appointed for the fiiccefs of his arms : as the fiege of , 
Mutina had been raifed on his birth-day, the fenate decreed, 
that it fhould be for ever deemed a lucky day, and as fuch 
marked in the fafti. At the fame time, the confcript fathers, 
as if they had taken pleafure in mortifying G&avianus, pa& 
fed a decree, enacting, that a ftatue fhould be raifed at* the . 
public expence to the memory of Pontius Aquila, one of 
the confpirators who had been killed in the battle of Mutina; 



and 



Brutus ad Cic. epift. 6. Dio, 1, xlvi. Suet, in O&avio. 
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and that all the charges he had been at, and the lofles he had 
iiiftained during the war, fhould be made good to his heirs 



out of the public treafure. So many marks of diftin&ion 
Jieaped upon the confpirators, left Octavianus no room to 



doubt of the difpofition of the fenate toward him. From that 




&Tves to'lf '^ oment ne refold to follow the laft advice of Panfa, and 
reconciled to be reconciled to Antony. With this view he fent back 
with Arito-to him a great number of officers, who had been taken 
Dy# prifoners in the laft battle, and among the reft Decius, one of 

* : ' Antony's moft intimate friends, after having fignined to him 

in ambiguous words his intention. Ventidius as we have 

obferved above, had raifed three legions for Antony, and 
was attempting to join him after the battle of Mutina. Oc- 
■ tavianus overtook and furprifed him with a fuperior force, 

and might eafily have defeated him ; but he fuffered him to 
efcape, after having had a private conference with him, 
wherein he charged him to tell Antony in his name, that he 
was ignorant of his true intereft, and acted directly contrary 
to it. At the fame time he opened himfelf without referve to 
Lepidus, Plancus, and Afinius Pollio, all old officers of the 
dictator, and with whom he had always maintained a fecret 
correfpondence. He wrote to them, that the fenate, entirely ad- 
dicted to the aflaffins of his father, were refolved to deftroy 
him 3 that they ought not to expect: a more favourable treat- 
ment ; that their common enemies ftudied only how to di- 
vide rfiem, in order to crufh them the more eanly one after 
another ; that for their own fafety they ought to unite their 
forces, and join in maintaining the party, and revenging the 
death, of their late general, &c. He added fome complaints 
of Antony ; but in fo artful a manner, that it was ealily feen 
he was no ways averfe to a reconcilation. n . 

Antony is In tne mean time, Antony, prefled by Brutus, endeavour- 
driven out ofed to gain the Alps with a defign to pafs thofe mountains, and 

dmuVjLu*- J°* n kepidus, commanded feven legions in Tranfalpine 
tus. Gaul, and who, he imagined, would ftand his friend in con- 

fideration of the many kind offices he had done him, during 
his late confulffrip and in the dictator's life time. Brutus, 
having thus driven him out of Italy, wrote to the fenate, that 



he had difperfed his army, and that Antony himfelf was fculk 

ing fome where among the Alps, where he could not avoid 

falling into his hands. The fenate, overjoyed at this news, 

cried out, that the republic had at length recovered its an- 

tient 



n Cic. ad Attic. 1. i. epift. 15. & ad familiar. 1. x. epift. 20, 
Dio, 1. xlvi, Appian. 1. iii. 
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dent liberty, and appointed, as if Antony had been actually 

taken, ten commiffi oners to try him. They talked of no- 
thing le/s than repealing all the laws which had been enacted 
by him during his confulfhip, and even including in this re- 
peal all the ordinances of th e di&ator, in order to fettle the 
commonwealth on its antient foundation. At the motion o 
Cicero a decree immediately pafled, confifcating all Antony's 
effects, and thofe of his friends and adherents, with grievous 
menaces againft fuch as mould dare to conceal any part of his 
effects. While Cicero, at the head of the fenate, was thus 
venting his rage upon Antony, that general was* ftruggling 
among the Alps with all the hardftiips and miferies that can 
be imagined. Brutus, having obliged him to quit Italy, he 
attempted to pais the mountains, without his baggage and 
the neceffary provifions for fo long and painful a march. His 
men were forced to feed firft upon the flefh of their horfes, He andJife 
and afterwards on fuch wild fruits and roots as they could find in army reduced 
that mountainous and inhofpitable country, and which no man ft re 1ghts in % 
had ever tailed before ; nay they were at laft fo pinched with paffin^ 
hunger, that they devoured the very bark of trees. Plutarch AI P 
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tells us, that in this extremity, Antony though accuftomed to ^^K-; '-- W\ 

luxury and eafe, was a moft illuftrious example of patience to 
the whole army, and that in misfortune he could not be 
eafily diftinguifhed from a virtuous man. He fuffered all 
hardships imaginable with the conftancy of an hero, and fell 
into a behaviour, which no one could have expected rrom 
a man wholly addicted to his pleafures, But after all he 
muft have perifhed with his whole army, if Culeo, one of 
Lepidus's lieutenants, who guarded the pafles, had performed 
his duty. But the venal commander fuffered himfelf to be 
bribed by Antony, and for a fum of money granted him a 



free palTage. Antony no fooner entered Gaul, than he wrote 
to Lepidus, Plancus, and Afinius Pollio, reminding them of 
their antient friendfhip, and exhorting them to join him 
againft the murderers of Csefar, their common enemies. 
Lepidus was greatly furprifed at his arrival and quite at a loft 
how to behave in fo critical a conjuncture, He was a man 
of an illuftrious family, but of {lender parts, of a narrow 
mind, and at the fame time of an unbounded ambition. He 
was afraid, that if he joined Antony, who was .greatly be- 
loved by the troops, he might get the afcpndant over him, 
and fcarce leave him the rank of a lieutenant in his own 
army ; and upon this confideration alone he reje&d Antony's 
propofals, and wrote him word, that, fince the fenate had de- fulfil *^j fe 

; Vol. XIII. N dared him 
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clared- him an enemy to his country, he could not join him 

without drawing upon himfelf a decree of the fame nature ; 
but he afTured him at the fame time, that whatever orders 
he received from the fenate, he would carefully avoid com- 
ing to an engagement, or any ways molefting him. Afmius 

on the contrary no fooner received Antony's letter* 
than he afTured him that he fhould find him always ready to 
concur with him in all his meafures, for he had been one of 
Csefar's particular friends, and bore an irreconcileable hatred 
to all thofe who had been concerned in his death; As for 
Plancus, he kept a fecret intelligence with both parties, and 
carefully avoided declaring himfelf openly for either fide, 
till he faw which was moll likely to prevail. In the mean 
Antony en- time, Antony marched ftrait up to Lepidus ? s army, an<|. 
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camps near marked out his camp near his, but without fortifying it, as if 

they had been of the fame party and intereft. He fent out 
immediately fome of his officers to him, putting him in mind 
of their antient friendfhip, and conjuring him by Caefar's 
memory to concur with him in revenging the death of their 
common benefactor. But Marcus Juventius Laterenfis, one 
of Lepklus's nioft intimate friends, and in his heart a zealous 
republican, did all that lay in his power to difliiade him from 
joining Antony. To conceal his attachment to the party of 
the confpirators, he artfully reprefented to Lepidus, that, 
having feven legions under his command, he was one of the 
moft powerful generals of the republic, and would be of great 




weight, what fide foever he chofe; but that, if he joined 
Antony, he would be obliged to fubmit to the authority of fo 
haughty and imperious a commander, and would make but 
• a very poor figure. By this means the zealous patriot ftrove 
to prevent a conjunction, which he was well apprifed would 
prove fatal to his country. But Antony, who faw his ruin 
unavoidable, if Lepidus fhould be at length prevailed upon to 
a£t in concert with Decimus Brutus, refolved to pufh his for- 
Enters Le- tune and venture all. His hair was long and difordered, nor 
pidns's camped h e fhaved his beard fince his late defeat. In this conditi- 

hig hTbif , m " on an( ^ Wlt ^ a mourning mantle flung over him, he went 
and moves boldly into the camp of Lepidus, and there began to harangue 



the P fol<Uers ^ Soldiers, wri ° h a< * ^1 ferved with him under Caefar. 

o ers. rpkey were all greatly moved at his habit, and more at his 



fpeech; which Lepidus obferving, ordered the trumpets to 
found, that he might be heard no longer. This raifed in 
the foldiery a great fenfe of companion ; infomuch, that they 

fecretly fent Clodius and Lselius difguifed in women's cloaths, 

advifing 
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advifing Antony to attack Lepidus's camp, and a 

that the greater part were difpofed to receive him with opefi 
arms, and even to difpatch Lepidus, if he Would give them 
orders for fo doing. Antony would by no means fuffer any 
violence to be offered to Lepidus ; but early the next morning 
he marched at the head of his troops, founded a v t1t 
which lay between the two camps, and was the firft who.^y^^^* 
flung himfelf into the water to gain the oppofite fide. -Thc^J^ 6 : 
foldiers of Lepidus no fooner faw him than they ran in crouds camp, and 
to receive him, and began to beat down tlie works, and le- ^j red 6 ** 
vel the ramparts to make way for him* Antony entered the 
camp amidffc the loud acclamations of the foldiery, and - ./ 
marched ftrait to the general's quarters whom he found 
afleep in his tent. We may eafily conceive the furprife of 
Lepidus at the fight of Antony, no longer in the attire of a 
fuppliant, but furrounded by his guards and attended both by 
his own officers and thofe of Lepidus. He leaped out of his 
bed in the utmoft confternation, and throwing himfelf at An 
tony's feet, offered him the command of the army. Antony, 
though now abfolute mafter both of his perfon and army 
treated him with great civility, tenderly embraced him, g 
ing him the name of father, and even left him the title and 
all the badges of a general, though he alone performed the 
functions of that office. The brave Juventius Laterenfis was 
fo touched with the misfortunes which he forefaw this fatal 
conjunction would bring upon his country, that, while the 
generals were embracing each other, he killed himfelf in the 
height of his grief with his own fword °.' This union hap 
pened on the fourth of the calend3 of June, as is plain from Antony i§ 
Cicero's epiftles p . Afinius Pollio, who was encamped at a ^jjj^Jjj 
fmall diftance from Lepidus, followed his example and join- pi ancuSa / 

ed Antony. Munatius Plancus, who had been hitherto wa- 
vering and doubtful which fide to take, thought it now high 
time to declare himfelf ; and accordingly, leaving his camp at 
the conflux of the Rhone and the Saone, where he ''had been 
trufted by the fenate-with the charge of founding a colo- 
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Appian. 1. iii. Veil. Patercul. i. ii. c. 6$. p Cic. ad 

famil. epift. 29. Plancis. ad Cic. 1.x. 



( QJ This river, which is calle 1 by the r nt'ent Argenteus, and 

the moderns Argens, rifes ntar S. Maximin in Provence, and 

falls into the- Mediterranean at a fmall diftance from Frejus. 
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ny (R), he led all the troops under his command to An- 
tpny, who was much about the fame time joined by Ven- 
tidius at the head of three legions. So that he, who a little 
before had fled from Brutus, and abandoned Italy, found him 
felf now in a condition to return thither with twenty-three 



- » 



legions and above 



thoufand horfe 



— 



While thefe things were franfacting in Gaul, O&avia- 
nus continued fHll at Bononia with the fourth legion, that of 
Mars, and fome others, which had remained with him after 
the battle of Mutina. As the fenate had committed the whole 
management of the war againft Antony to Decimus Brutus, 
he concluded from thence, that the confcript fathers intend- 
ed to reduce him to the ftate of a private citizen. To ward 

'off this blow, he refolved to ftand for the confulate, which 
O&avianus office was become vacant by the death of Hirtius and Panfa. 
iiiakes ufe of Jg u t as he was well apprifed of the difficulties he fhould meet 

bition to g et w ^^ m t ^ le P uruut °f tnat dignity from the fenators, who 
Itne coni'uiate were for the moit part entirely addicted to the party of Bru- 
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tus and Caffius, he artfully applied himfelf to Cicero, with 
whofe vanity and ambition he was well acquainted. He wrote 



him 



a bofom 



letter to him, difcovering his defig 
friend, and telling him, to flatter his ambition, that he was 
very defirous of having him for his collegue in the confulate, 

matter in the rules and 



order to be inrtrucled by fo g 



maxims that are requifite for the government of the common- 
wealth ; that for his part,. he only defired the name of conful, 
to make him feme amends for the lofs of a triumph which he 
thought due to him, but that all the power and authority 
ihould be left to him ; fo that he might manage affairs as he 
pleafed. 'Cicero, old as he was, fufFered himfelf to be made 
the dupe of a child, as he ufed to call him ; and, to the great 
furprife of all, propofed in the fenate the raifing of O&avia- 
nus to the confular dignity, as the only means of preventing 
him from being reconciled with Antony. He added, that, as 

O&avianus 



(R) The city of Lyons is commonly thought to have been 
founded by him. Dion Caflius tells us in exprefs terms, that 
the proconful L. Munatius Plancus ftopt at a place called Lugu- 
dunnm, and founded in that neighbourhood a colony which he 
called Lugdunum. The antient city was founded, according 
to fome writers, in the year of Rome 3 64 by two brothers, nam- 
ed Momprus and Atepomarus, chiefs of the Gaulilh nation, 
and contemporaries with the famous Brennus. In procefs of time 
Lugudunum and Lugdunum became one and the fame city (52). 

(52) Vid, Plut. de fluviis. 



Octavianus was yet very young, the confcript fathers ought to 
appoint him iuch a collegue, as by his age and prudence 
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might be capable of having an eye on his conduct, and be, 
as it were, a governor to him. At thefe words the fenators, 
plainly .perceiving that he pointed out himfelf as the moft 
proper perfon to be chofen for Octavianus's collegue, 
not help laughing out aloud ; and it was no fmall mortificati 
on to Cicero to fee his vanity at the fame time both expofed 
and difappoinled ; for all the relations and adherents of the But is difap 
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confpirators cried out with one voice, that to put Csefar's fon pointed - 
at the head of the republic was utterly deftroying it ^. 

Octavianus, finding he could obtain nothing of the oaaviamis ••' 
fenate even by Cicero's means, refolved to put off' no longer is reconciled , 
his reconciliation with Antony, and accordingly wrote a letter wittl Ant °- 
to him, inviting him back into Italy, and exhorting him td ny 
forget all private injuries, and concur with him in humbling 
their common enemies. Antony, overjoyed to find Octavi- 
anus fo earneft for a reconciliation, readily confented to it, 
and, without further delay, began his march towards Italy to 
confer there with Octavianus. He led with him feventeen 
legions and a thoufand horfe, having left fix legions in Gaul 
under the command of Varius, one of his bottle companions, 

who on that account was nick-named Cotylon, which figni- 
jfies a bottle. 

1 In the mean time, the news of the conjunction of Antony 

and Lepidus reaching Rome, filled the city with confirmation. 
The fenate immediately affembled, and pafled a decree, de- ^Sedan e- 
claring Lepidus an enemy to his country, and likewife the nemy to his 
legionaries of his army, who fhould not abandon him and re- country • 
turn to their duty before the calends of September. This 
decree was enacted the day before the calends of July, s as ap- 
pears from one of Cicero's letters to C. Caflius r v. The ftatue 
pf Lepidus was, by order of the fenate, thrown down, and 
that of the brave Juventius Laterenfis raifed in its room. As ' 
the fenate was quite ignorant of the reconciliation between 
Octavianus and Antony, and the private treaty, which by , 
this time was concluded between them and Lepidus, they had 
refource to Octavianus, and committed to him, in conj unction 
with Decimus Brutus the management of the war againft 
Antony and Lepidus. Octavianus, who was well acquainted 
with all the arts of tricking and deceit, returned the fenate 
thanks in the moft humble terms, for the honour they had 



/ 



been pleafed to confer upon him, and began, without delay, 
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. to raife troops, and make the neceflary preparations for a new 
The ma- war. When he faw himfelf again at the head of an army, 

thrw a ?a ° f ^ e threw °^ tlle ma *k> and aflembling his foldiers, told them, 
gainft him that the only thing the fenate had in view was, to deftroy all 
smd Antony his father's friends, by fowing divifions among them, and 



^"aaaSa ■ rm * n § taem againft each other ; but that he, well apprifed 
jius and Dk °f tne i r wicked defigns, had entered into a confederacy with 
38rutus. Antony and Lepidus, who were on their march into Italy at 

the head of feventeen legions ; that this was the only means 
of procuring fafety for themfelves, and for fo many brave 
men who ftad efpoufed their caufe: " Do you believe, faid 
$lis fpeech " ^at tno ^ e wno nave murdered my father, will fpare 

tp h?s foldi- " my life 'or yours, if their party fhould prevail ? and prevail 
*j*f ^ they muft, if we are divided among ourfelves. What fe 

curity can you have for thofe houfes, lands, and inheritan- 
ces, which my father allotted you, if thofe men got into 
power, who approve of his death and are for annulling all 
his ordinances ? You know I am not ambititious ; for you 
have feen me refufe the praetorfhip, which you yourfelves 
" offered me. But now I muft entreat you, not for my own 
fake, but for yours, to concur with your votes and intereft 
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" in railing me to the confulate. I fhail be in a condition, 



<c when veiled with that dignity, to fecure to you the poliefli- 
of thofe inheritances, which my father bellowed upon you, 
*' and at the fame time to revenge his death, with the de 
<c ftruction of thofe who endeavour to deftoy us." Thefol 
diers received this propofal with great joy, and immediately 
appointed deputies to go to Rome, and demand the confulfhip 
for their general in the name of the legions. The fenate re 
ceived the deputies with great civility, but refufed to comply 
oaavianus , s with their requeft, alledging O&avianus's youth, who had 
ibidiers de- not yet attained the age which the laws required in a con 
mand the ful. But the deputies, who had been well inftru£r,ed before-* 
f? n . fuIate i hand, brought feveral inftances of perfons who had been 

£heir general, ... ' , & r , .. * - 

railed to the coniular dignity without any regard to their age, 
viz. of Rullus, of Decius, of Corvinus, of the twoScipio's, 
of Pompey, and of Dolabelia, who had been but very lately 
honoured with the confulate, though much of the fame age 
with Octavianus. Thefe precedents were of no weight with 
the confeript fathers : others, 'tis true, had enjoyed that ho-^ 
nour before the lawful age ; but moft of them were perfons 
of unblemtfhed characters, and avowed defenders of the pub 
lie liberty ; whereas they had reafon to believe, that O&avia 
ifius would make ufe of his power to opprefs his country. As 

for Dolabelia^ he had been raifed to the fafces by Catfar with 

' out 




the content of the fenate; The fathers therefore, with- % 
cafting any reflections on Odtavianus or declaring their 




real motives, under divers other pretences, endeavoured to e? y U >'fS 
lude the requeft of the legionaries; when one of thofe armed <~. 





embafladors, by name Cornelius, laying his hand on his fword 
" If you will not make him conful," faid he, " this mail 
Having thus fpoke, he left the fenate with his companions- •• ' * ^ 
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and they all returned to give their general an account of .the 
bad fuccefs of their negotiation. The foldiers, provoked at i'^ifcl 
this refufal, prefled 0<£iavianus to lead them to Rome, faying, 
that he, as heir to Csefar, had a right to difpofe of the con-* 
fulate as he pleafed. The ambitious youth heard this with 
pleafure, and, taking advantage of the prefent difpofition of i.SH 
the foldiery, marched immediately towards Rome with eight 
legions. He pafled the Rubicon, as his father had done, ^^^ s ' 
when he began the firft civil war, and, dividing his army in-^rdsRoiw 
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two bodies, he advanced with one by long marches towards 
the capital, in order to furprife his enemies, and ordered the 
other to follow him leifurely. The unexpected news of Oc- 
tavianus's approach filled the city with dread and confufion. 
Several fenators, among the reft the cowardly Cicero, aban- m ^ 
doning the city, Withdrew into the country. Thofe who rc-^^J^' 0 ^ Q 
mained, aflembled in hafte, and came to the following refo*f en ate. 'J 
lutions ; viz. that the money, which the fenate had promifed * 
to the two legions, the fourth and that of Mars, fkould be 
immediately fent them; that the fame fum mould be promifed ; <■ 

in the name of the republic to the other legions under the 
command of Odtavianus, and that he, though abfent, mould 
be allowed to ftand for the confulate. Deputies were imme- 
diately difpatched to acquaint him with thefe refolutions. 
They were fcarce gone, when the confcript fathers, reflecting, 
cooly on their behaviour, began to be afhamed of their pufilr 
lanimity in thus fubmitting to a boy, and giving way to the 
infolence of the foldiery. At the fame time two legions, 
which had been in Africa, arrived at the gates of Rpme. 
Thefe the fenate looked upon as a fupply fent them by the, 
gods, and taking courage, refolved, with them and a legion 
which Vibius Panfa had fent back to guard the city, to put 
themfelves in a pofture of defence. Two praetors, viz. Quin- 
tus Gallius Lupercus and Marcus Cornutus, had governed 
the city, and fupplied the room of confuls ever fince the death 
of Hirtius and Panfa. The former favoured in his heart the 
party of Odtavianus, and therefore continued inactive ; but 
the latter, who was a zealous republican and an avowed friend 

to Brutus and his followers, left nothing untried^ 
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coming the rank they held in the republic. He ordered all 
the citizens, who were fit to bear arms, to appear on the 
ramparts, placed guards in all the avenues to the city, and 
detached a good number of cohorts to garrifon the Janiculum, 
hither the public money had been conveyed. In the mean 
time, O&avianus drew near, and polling hinifelf on the 
^ Quirinal, then without the walls, he fent from thence emif- 
faries into the city, aftiiring the people, that both their lives 
and eflates were fafe. Hereupon they flocked out in crouds 
to fee their friends and relations, who ferved under O&avia- 
nus, carrying them refrefhments, and freely converfing with 
O&avianus them. Many of the fenators themfelves and of the chief no- 

RonT* w*th * k^*y» m i xe d with the people, went out to pay their compli- 
I«ud°dcda- ments to the young general, who, finding the people gene- 
rations, rally inclined to favour him, entered the city the next day 

amidfl the loud acclamations of the multitude, being attended by 



\ 



a chofen body of legionaries. He was met by his mother and 
fitters, who had concealed themfelves among the veftals, and 
accompanied by them and a numberlefs croud to his houfe, 
whither all the nobility flocked to make their court to him. 
Cicero, who had returned to the city upon the arrival of the 
two African legions, was one of the laft who came to pay 
him his devoirs. O&avianus received him coldly, and when 
the orator congratulated him on his return to the city, c c You 
" are the laft of my enemies," anfwered O&avianus with 
an ill-natured fneer, " who have honoured me with a vifit." 
He well knew, that Cicero was entirely in the intereft of 
Brutus and Caflius, and befides," he had been told by fome of 
his emifTaries, that the orator, in the fpeech which he made 
to the confcript fathers, when he demanded the confulate for 

him, had ufed a very odd and equivocal expreflion ; " Egre- 
gius ifte juvenis," faid he, " laudandus, honorandus, & tol- 
lendus eft," that is, " The brave youth ought to be praif- 
ed and honoured but as to the laft word, it fignifies, 
equally to be u advanced," and to be M cut off." The next 
day, the three legions that were in the city Went out to join 
O&avianus, who thereupon ordered his troops to march into 
Js joined by the city and encamp in the field of Mars. From thence he 
the legions fent a detachment to feize on the Janiculum and the public 
fa the city. monev lodged there, out of which he immediately paid two 

thoufand five hundred drachmas to each foldier under his com- 
mand. The praetor Quintus Gallius fummoned the people to 
meet in the Campus Martius, in order to proceed to the elec- 
tion of new copfuls, But his collegue Marcus Cornutus 



forefeeinj* 
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V 

forefeeing the evil confequences that muft inevitably attend 
the promotion of O&avianus, gave up the republic for loft* 
and, fcornine; to fubmit to the yoke of his fellow-citizen i -."II $\ 
laid violent hands on himfelf. A memorable inftance of the. 
old Roman fpirit, which in the virtuous ages of Rome would 
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have been celebrated with the higheft encomiums, but 
fcarce taken notice of by the flavifh writers, who flourifhed 



under Auguftus and his fucceflbrs. On the day appointed for 
the election, O&avianus withdrew from the city, that the 
comitia might have, at leaft, fome appearance of liberty. 
When the people met, they unanimoufly declared Oftavianus oaaviamts 
firft conful, and appointed Quintus Psedius, one of his relati- chofcn con-i 
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ons, and a legate of the dictator for his collegue. Upon the - - ^ 



news of his election he returned to the city, where, as he was ^^2971* **** 



facrificing according to cuftom, fix, as fome fay twelve, vul- Before Chrifc 
tures are faid to have been feen, the fame number that ap- jj; 
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peared to the founder of Rome. Hence he concluded, that 
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he mould one day be invefted with the fame power and au 
thority as Romulus. This year is reckoned by moft of the 
antient hiftorians and modern chronologers the firft of the " ^ 
long reign of 0£tavianus, known afterwards by the name of r Jggj 
Auguftus. However, his authority was not yet either full or 
peaceable, but for fome time divided with Antony and 
Lepidus, and warmly difputed by the republican party both 
in the eaft and weft. Livy fays, that Ocl:avianus was but 
nineteen years old, when he was created conful s : but Sueto^ 
nius writes more freely, that he ufurped the confulfhip in the 
twentieth year of his age Plutarch tells us, out of O&avi- '4 
anus's own commentaries, that he was fcarce twenty years - 
old, when he was honoured with the confular dignity u . He - 
was declared conful, fays Velleius Patercules w , the day before 
he was twenty years old, on the tenth of the calends of Oc- 
tober. But Velleius was certainly miftaken, for there wantK 
ed a whole month and five days to the completing of the 
twentieth year of O&avianus's age 5 neither did he obtain the 
confulate in the month of September, in which he was born, 
but in that of Sextilis, which was thence called Auguftus, a* 
is manifeft both from Suetonius x and the decree of the fenate, 
which is to be feen in Macrobius y . Dion obferves, that on 
the nineteenth of Auguft he was made conful the firft time, 

and that he died on the fame day z j and Tacitus tells us, that 

the- 



* Liv 1. cxbc 1 Suet, in O&avio, c. 1 6. * Plut. in 

Bruto. Veil. Patercul. x Suet. ibid. c. 31. 7 Ma- 

crob. 1. i. Saturnal. c. \z> z Pio. 1. lvi. p. 590. 
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; the fupcrftitiouis multitude after Auguftus's death admired the 
ftrange events of his fortune, " That the laft day of his 
'* life and the firft of his reign were the fame," &c a . And 
thus far of the difturbances which happened in the weft from 
the death of the dictator to the firft confulate of O&avianus. 
e fhall now briefly relate what palled in the eaft, during 
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ihe fame period of time ; for there likewife a war was kind- 

: n led, and thofe vaft provinces involved in the fame fate with 
Italy and Gaul. 

What hap- return therefore to Brutus and Caffius; thefe two 

pened in the chiefs of the republican party, having left Rome to efcapethe 
eaft, bom Tury of the populace whom Antony's artful fpeech and the 

Caefcrto the %^ °^ ^ ae ^ ar ' s dead body had ftirred up againft them, re- 
confulate of tired firft to Antium, with a delign to return to the city, and 
i)Oavianus. there difcharge the functions of their office, for they were 

both praetors, as foon as the rage of the unfettled multitude was 
abated. But Antony railing daily new difturbances, they 
wrote to their friends, that fince it was not fafe for them to 
refume the functions of their office in the city, they were 
■ f v . determined to fpend the reft of the year in Italy as private ci- 
tizens ; which the fenate, who favoured them underhand, no 

fooner underftood, than they committed to them the care of 
fupplying the city with corn, which Brutus was appointed to 
fend out of Afia, and Caffius out of Sicily b . Thedefign of 
the confcript fathers in charging them with fuch a commiffi- 
■ on was, to give them an opportunity of aflembling fleets, and 

privately engaging the governors of thofe provinces in their 
' caufe, which all goopl citizens looked upon as that of the re- 
public. But, in the mean time, O&avianus arriving from 
Apollonia at Rome, the city began to be divided into two 
factions, fome fiding with him, and others with Antony, and 
the legionaries, without any regard to their country, publicly 
felling themfelves to the higheft bidder. Hereupon Brutus 
Brutus pafles afld 1 Caffius, defpairing of being able to do their countrymen 
oyer into any fervice in Italy, refolved to pafs over into Greece, and 

from thence into the eaftern provinces, where they hoped to 
gain over the many legions that were difperfed about thofe 
countries. Accordingly, Brutus, croffing Lucania came to 
Elea, a maritime city, in order to embarque there and faij 
for Athens. From Elea he thought it advifeable to fend back 
to Rome his beloved Porcia, who had accompanied him thi- 
ther. That illuftrious matron, though overwhelmed with 

grief 




a Tacit. 1. i. anal. c. 9. b Appian. 1. iii. p. 530. Gic. ad 
Atticum, 1 , xv. epiH. o, 1 1 , 1 2 . 
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grief at the thoughts of parting from fo tender a hu(band, yet 
concealed her affliction with a conftancy worthy of the great- 
eft heroes, till it was accidentally betrayed, in fpfte of her 
many refolutions, by a picture which (he happened to obferve 
in the houfe where they lodged. It reprefented Hector 




ing from Andromache to go and engage the Greeks, and.givin 
his young fon Aftyanax into her arms, while fhe fixed her eyes 
Upon him with an earneft and affectionate look. The refem-* 
blance this piece bore to her own cafe, and the remembrance of 
the misfortunes which befel Hector , made herburftout into tears. 
She often went to the place where the picture hung, gazing a£ 
it, and weeping before it (S), when fhe reflected on the dan- 
gers to which her hufband, like a fecond Hector, was going 
&o expofe himfelf. Brutus was extremely troubled, and not 
without reafon ; yet he did not fuffer himfelf to be fo carried 
&way by his private grief, as to neglect the public concerns. 
After having tenderly embraced his dear Porcia and recom- 
mended her to the protection of the gods, he went on board 
a fmall veflel, and fet fail for Athens, while fhe, bathed in 
tears, took her rout towards Rome. At Athens Brutus 
received with loud acclamations, and all poflible demonftrations 
of kindnefs and efteem. The Athenians ftill retained thofe 

noble fentiments of honour, virtue, and liberty, for which their 

forefathers 



(S) Plutarch tells us, that on this occafion Acilius, one of Bru* 
tus's friends, repeated out of Homer the following verfes, fpoken 
by Andromache : 



Yet, while my Hector ftill furvives, I fee 

My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. Pope, 



ft 

To which Brutus replied with a finile 5 but I muft not anlwer. 
Porcia as Hector did Andromache : 



Haften to thy taflc at home 
There guide the fpindle, and direct the loom. Idem. 



** For though the natural weaknefs of her body hinders her from 
u acting what only the ftrength of man can perform, yet Ihe has 
* c a mind as valiant and as active for the good of her country as 
** the beft of us." This Plutarch borrowed, as he tells us, from 
the memoirs of Brutus, written by Bibidus the fon of Porcia (53). 
For Porcia, when Brutus married her, was the widow of M. Cal- 

purnius Bibulus, by whom Ihe had a fon named alfo Bibulus. ' 



(53) Plut. in Bruto. 
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forefathers had been fo renowned 5 and therefore could not 

help admiring a man, who had fo generoufly facrificed his pri- 
vate intereft to the public welfare. They compared him and 
his faithful companion Caflius, who joined him a few days after 
his arrival at Athens, to Harmodius and Ariftogiton, two brave 

who, by the death of the tyrant Hipparchus, had 
delivered their country from flavery. Their anceftors, to 
, - perpetuate the. memory of fo glorious an action, had, near 
five hundred years before the times we are now writing of, 
by a public decree, eredted ftatues to thofe two deliverers of 
their country : and the prefent Athenians, thinking the en- 
terprise of Brutus and Caflius equally glorious, in imitation of 
Statues their anceftors, by a public decree ordered ftatues to be erected 
erected to to them over-againft thofe of Harmodius and Ariftogiton. 
Caffius by -a How different were the fentiments of the Athenians from thofe 
public decree, of the greater part of our modern writers ! Notwithftanding 

thefe public demonftrations of honour and efteem, Brutus 
feemed to have laid afide all thoughts of public bufinefs, that 
he might be wholly at leifure for the ftudy of philofophy. He 
lived privately with one who had been formerly his gueft, 
and conftantly attended the lectures of Theomneftus the A-. 
cademic and Cratippus the Peripatetic, as if he intended to, 
pafs the remainder of his life in quiet and retirement. But all 
the while, being unfufpedted, he was fecretly making pre- 
parations for war ; in order to which he made it his chief bu- 

Gams feve- nne ^ s to & a * n ^ e affections of the young Roman noblemen, 
ral young who were attending their ftudies at Athens. Among thefe 
Roman no- was Marcus Tullius, Cicero's fon, of whom he ufed to fay, 
wemen. cc That whether fleeping cr waking, he could not help ad- 

" miring a young man of fo great fpirit, and fuch an enemy to 
" tyrants. As Brutus, during his ftay at Athens, began to 
want money, young Marcus generoufly fupplied him with 
as much as he could fpare ; for in one of his letters to Tiro, 
wherein he fpeaks of thofe who boarded him, " I have hired,'* 
fays he, "a place hard by me for Brutus, and, as much 
" as my poverty allows me, relieve his want. I intend to 
" declaim in Greek before Caflius, but before Brutus I will 
sc perform my exercife in Latin," &c. c . Caflius by this, 
time, it feems, had left Greece to go into Syria, whither we 
ftall foon follow him. As for Brutus, he continued fome. 
time longer in Athens, whence he fent one Heroftrates* 
^hom he had gained over to his intereft, into Macedon, to 

foundt 
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found the Roman troops quartered in that province. Hero- 

ftrates difcharged his truft with no lefs fidelity than addrels ; 
for he either found the Macedonian troops ready to fide with 



Brutus, or dexteroufly prevailed upon them to do fo. Here- | ^f^'3pl 
upon Brutus pulled off the mafk, began to acl: openly and 



raife troops in all the cities of Greece, whither many Roma 
had retired, being diffatisfied with the -prefent fituation 
affairs at home. He wanted money ; but his want was foon 
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fuppiied by a very lucky accident. For being informed that and prepare* 
the quaeftor Vetus Antiftius his particular friend, who had forwar 
been charged with the care of conveying to Rome the tributes 
of Afia, was in his courfe to touch at Caryftus, a city of 
Euboea ; he went thither to meet him, and eafily perfuaded 
him to deliver up to him great part of the treafure (T). 
Brutus on his birth-day made a fplendid entertainment for the 
quaeftor, at which, while the company were drinking mer- 
rily to the vi&ory of Brutus and liberty of Rome, Brutus, 
calling for a larger bowl and holding it in his hand,, pro- 
nounced aloud this verfe, which was fpoken to Hector by 
Patroclus at the point of his death : 
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Fate and Apollo againft me confpire (U). 
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(T) Plutarch tells us, that Antillius, out of the money he was 

carrying to Italy, gave Brutus. 7Tzvtyik,ovtcl p 1 d^ctf , five hun- 
dred myriads, which the Latin interpreter rendered twenty thou- ' ; Sri 
fand fefterces - 9 and this fum Brutus himfelf acknowledges in an 
epiftle, wherein he commends him to Cicero, as Antiftius was 
going to Rome to ftand for the praetorlhip (54). Pomponius 
Atticus likewife fent him a prefent of C M. fefterces, when he 
left Italy, and ordered three hundred more to be remitted to 
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him in Epirus (55). 

(U) Plutarch pretends, that Brutus quoted this verfe on a fud- 
den without any premeditation, or any preceding circumftance to 
prompt him to it. But this is highly ' improbable, as madam 
Dacier well obferves. According to her, Brutus {poke this verle 
in the perfon of Caefar, fignifying thereby, that in putting Caefar 
to death, he had only lent a helping hand to fate and Apollo, 
and that his dearh was purely owing to the gods and his deftiny. 
Some hiftorians, quoted by Plutarch, tells us that the word Bru- 
tus gave his men at the battle of Philippi was Apollo 3 whence 
they concluded, that the line quoted on this occaiion was a pre- 
fage of that overthrow (56). 
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(54) Cic. lib. ap Brutum. epift. 11. (55) Corn. Nep 

vita Pomp. Attic. (56) Plut ibid. . . 
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It was no foorier known, that Brutus was railing forces* 
than all the remains of Pompey's army, who, ever fince the 
defeat of their general, had wandered about Theflaly, readi- 
and joyfully joined him. With thefe he obliged Cinna 
who was leading five hundred horfe to Dolabella in Afia, to 
liver up that body to him. Young Cicero gained over to 
m an entire legion, which Pifo defigned to convey over to 
Marc Antony in Italy. And now Brutus's army being 
greatly encreafed, the prudent leader embarqued with a ftrong 
detachment for Demetrias, a town of Theflaly, which we 

Seizes on the have often mentioned in the hiftory of Greece, and there 
magazines ^ feized a prodigious quantity of arms, which had been former- 
arms at De- jy ^^ff^ ] n tnat ^ Csefar for his Parthian expedition, 

and were now defigned for Antony. Macedon was then 
governed by Hortenfius, the fon of the famous orator, who 
was Cicero's rival in eloquence. - As he was a fincere friend 
to his country, he declared, without the leaft hefitation, for 
?l..$B|5p" Brutus; and before the arrival of Caius Antonius, who was 
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mctnas. 
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£ls joined by appointed to fucceed him and already on his march, herefign 

J^aceS! m ea to that cnie ^ °*" tne republican party both his province 
• and his troops ; nay, he raifed new forces for him in all the 

countries under his j ur ifdi&ion, and appeared as fanguine in 

the great caufe of liberty as Brutus himfelf. And now, 

Brutus being at the head of a powerful army and mafter of 

Greece and Macedon, all the petty kings and princes round 

about flocked to join him, and offer him their fervice. 

Among the reft a queen of Thrace, by name Polemocratia, 

whofe hufband had been lately murdered by his rebellious 

fubje&s, had recourfe to him, and, delivering up to him all 

her treafures, put herfelf and her fon under his protection. 

Brutus received her with that humanity which was peculiar. 

to him, and fent her to Cyzicum in Afia Minor, to live 

there far from danger, till a favourable opportunity offered of 

reftoring her to her kingdom d . 

In the mean time, news being brought, that Caius, the 

brother of Antony, having crofled the Adriatic, was advan 



cing to join Gabinius, or as others call him, Vatinius, who 



commanded three legions in Dyrachium and Apollonia, 
Brutus refolved to be beforehand with him. Accordingly, he 
moved forwards in all hafte with the few troops he had then 
with him. His march, though rugged places and a deep 

fnow, 



d Cic. 1. v. ix. x. &xii. epift. famil. & Philippic n. Plut. ii 

Bruto. Appian. I. ix. p. 668, & feq. Dio, l.xlvii. p. 339, & feq, 
Veil. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 6s. &. feq. 
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{how, was fo expeditious, that he left thofe ^^ho Were to 
bring his provifions a great way behind. When he got neat* 
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to Dyrrachium, he was feized with a diftemper, which the 
Greeks call Bulimia, that is a violent hunger (W), As he 
grew very faint for want of food, and none in the army 
could fupply him with any, his attendants were forced 
have recourfe to the enemy, and, advancing to the 
gates of the city, acquainted the centinels, who were there 
upon duty, with the fad ftate of Brutus, and begged them to 
relieve him. They were touched with compalEon, and 
immediately flew to his relief with pknty-of provifions. Bru- 
tus on this occafion won fo much upon the affection of thofe 
legionaries by his obliging behaviour, that they all joined 
him to a man, Gabinius himfelf not excepted, whom Cicero 
commended on that fcore, laying afide the hatred he had £ n . d *7 ? a " 

r it_ r» • \ 4. • • • ■ 4 ir binnis start* 

formerly bore him. t^aius Antonms, receiving intelligence i eg i 0 n$ 
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of what had happened at Dyrrachium, advanced with all ^mKmi : M 
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pofiible expedition to Apollonia, and fummoned all the 
foldiers, who were quartered near that city, to join him there. 
But finding they went all over to Brutus, and fufpe&ing that 
the garrifon of Apollonia were inclined to the fame party 
he abandoned that city, and haftened to Buthrotus, now Bu- 
tronto, on the Ionian fea. Brutus purfued him clofe, and 
on his march cut in pieces three of the feven cohorts that 
attended him. Upon this fuccefs Brutus wrote to the fenate, 

acquainting; the confcript fathers with what he had done in 

and Macedon. His letter was read in the fenate, • 
by the conful Panfa, who was ftill in Rome, and his generous 
concern for the welfare of his country fet forth by Cicero in 
his tenth Philippic ? at whofe motion a decree pailed, appoint- 
ing Brutus to govern Macedon, Illyricum, and all Greece, Brutus ap- 
in quality of proconful e . By the fame decree both he and J£"* e J , ~~ 

^1U / r i. i r r i iv vernor o 

Camus were empowered to make ule or the public money, Greece, 
and to raife what fums they pleafed in the provinces fubjecl: to Macedon 
Rome. The kings and cities of the eaft, in alliance with an 1 yr 
the Roman people, were at the fame time ordered to lend 
them all the afliftance they could f . 

In 
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e Cic Philippic. 10. Appian. 1. Hi. p. 567. & 1. iv. 622, 632, 
633. f idem ibid. & Veil. Paterc. 1. ii. 



(W) The word Bulimia is compounded of the two Greek words, 
B«V, an ox, and ki^ac, hunger, and fignifies an ox-like hunger, an 

infatiable appetite, which proceeds from a too fharp ferment in the 
ftomach. 
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In the mean time^ young Cicero, whom Brutus had de- 
tached with his light-armed foot in purfuit of Caius Antonius^ 
coming up with him near Byllis, or Bullis, a city of IHyri-» 
cum on die Adriatic, attacked him, and gave him a total 
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Caius 
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overthrow. Caius fled with his troops to 



ghbouring 



arfli, where he was furrounded by Brutus, without 



any 




and taken 
Sfoner. 
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offible means of making his efcape. Brutus might with great 

have cut him off with all his troops : but he would 
not fuffer his men to fall upon them, faying, that in a little 
time they would be all of Kis lide ; which accordingly hap- 
pened, for they went all to a man over to Brutus, and even 
delivered up to him their general ; fo that Brutus had now 
eight legions under his command, a numerous body of horfe, 
and a great many archers and (lingers, with feveral companies 
of Macedonians, whom he daily exercifed after the Roman 
treated manner g . As for Caius Antonius, Brutus treated him with 

the utmoft civility, and even fuffered him to enjoy the title of 
proconful^ and all the badges of that dignity, though feveral 
fenators, and particularly Cicero, folicited him by letters 




fir 

few- 



rid the public of. fo dang 
length that he abufed his good 



an enemy. But finding at 
lature, and made ufe of the 



liberty, which, through an excels of kindnefs, was allowed 
him, to corrupt the officers and raife feditions among the 
foldiers, he confined him on bord a ftiip, and there kept him 
clofe prifoner, Several foldiers, whom he had privately fe 
duced. 
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abandoning Brutus, retired to Apollonia, whence, 
repenting of the fteps they had taken*, they fent him word, 
that if he would come thither, they would return to 
their duty. Brutus anfwered 



that 



this was 



cufto 



__ * 



I' 



mary among the Romans, but that it became thofe, who 



/ - 



had offended 
nefs of their 



come 



their general and beg forg 



which they did, and were received 

with great kindnefs by their humane and good-natured ge- 
neral h . 

About this time Brutus received a letter from the famous 
Titus Pomponius Atticus, in which was inclofed, it feems 



the copy of 



written 




Cicero to Odtavianus after the 



battle of Mutina ; wherein he firft congratulated him on his 
late victory, and then told him, 4 c that it was defired and ex- 
pected of him, that he would fuffer thofe citizens to lead 
a quiet and peaceable life, whom all good men and the peo- 
ple of Rome loved and efteemed, meaning Brutus and his 

" followers. 



cc 



s Plut inBruto, Appian, 1, iv. p. 632, 63 3,* 



Bruto. 



* Plut. in 
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followers. As this was tacitly acknowledging an authori- 
ty in OcTiavianus above the laws, Brutus highly refented it, 
and exprefled his refentment in the letters he wrote to 





Atticus and Cicero himfelf. " I had rather not live/' fays he 
writing to Cicero, " than owe my life to him. I do not be-^^g^g 
lieve that the Roman people have provoked the wrath of 
the gods to fuch a degree, that O&avianus muft be entreat 
ed.for the fafety of one private citizen, much lefs for that 
u of the deliverers of the world 1 Cicero had, it feems, 

# 

on what oecafion we know not, reproached Cafca with the 
murder of Caefar, and was employing all his intereft in favour 
of O&avianus. This drew feveral letters in very fharp terms 
from Brutus, which are Hill extant among Cicero's epiftles, 
and will be lafting monuments of the honour, virtue, and 

truly noble fpirit of that brave patriot, in fpite r of the many 
ill-natured reflections with which the flatterers of Auguftus, 
and, fince his time, the abetters of abfolute power have en- 
deavoured to blacken his character 

Brutus, being now at the head of a powerful army, and 

matter of all Greece, Illyricum, Macedon and Thrace, re- 
folved to pafs into Afia and there join Caffius, whofe pro- 
grefs in thofe eaftern provinces, from the time he parted with 
Brutus in Athens to the confukte of O&avianus, we are now 
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to relate. We have obferved above, that P. Cornelius Dolabella, 
by the intereft of Marc Antony, obtained of the people, in 
ite of the fenate, the government of Syria. This Caffius 
no fooner underftood, than he left Athens, and failed firft 
into Afia, which province was then governed by Trebonius, 
one of the confpirators, in quality of. proconful. It had been 
allotted to him a few days after Caefar's death, and he, upon ( '- 'V 
the arrival of Octavianus at Rome, had quitted the city and " ^ 



retired to his government, as is manifeft from feveral of Ci 
cero's epiftles k . Caffius was well received by Trebonius, 
and alfo by P. Lentulus, who had been fent with him in£ affi Y*P aff «* 
quality of proquaeftor extraordinary, his ordinary quaeftor being 
L. Patifcus. This we gather from Cicero's epiftles:, *, which 
fome writers feem not to have confulted, or to have mifun- 
derftood. Thefe fupplied Caffius with money $ and he was 

foOn 
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i Cic. ad Brutum, epift. 16. k Cic. ad Attic. 1. xiv. cpiflL 

>. & 1. xiii. ad familiar, epift. 73. collata cum epift-43, 45/. 
Vide Cic. 1, xii. ad familiar, epift. 14, 15. 
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foofi after joined by a body of horfe, which Dolabella had 
r ^^M^ of^ f ent i n to Afia, with orders to purfue their march into 

«.lto- and there Wait for him. Lentulus, in one of his letters 

afcribes to himfelf the glory of having brought over 
thefe troops to Caflius's party m - It was no fooner known 
Alia and Cilicia, that Cafihis was raifing; forces* than th6 
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Romans, who were difperfed about thofe provinces, flock- 
ed to him from all quarters ; fo that feeing himfelf at the head 
of a considerable army, he left Ana, We mean Afia \ pro- 



■3.. 



perly fo called, and marched into Syria, with a defig 
feize on that province, before the arrival of Dolabella. Hd 

Was Jtcarce gone when Dolabella landed on the Afiatic coafl^ 

laid Wafte the country, made himfelf mafter of Tarfus, where 
Caflius had left a garrifon, and murdered in a moft \ cruel and 
treacherous manner the proconful Trebonius, as we have related 
above. Caflius, on his arrival in Syria, found Statius Murcus* 
and Marcius Crifpus carrying on the fiege of Apamea againft 
Q. Caecilius Baflus, as we have related above/ Thefe two 
jgjjj; haders immediately joined him with all their forces, and 
cus, Cicae- Baflus's foldiers forced hini to do the fame ; whereupon the 
g .: JiusBaffus city being delivered up to Caflius, an end was put to the 





Crifpus? rC T^ e S e > a ^ tne arm y °^ mat general, by this new addition, 

• encreafed to the number of eight legions. From this time he 

took upon hiin the title of proconful, as appears from his let- 
ters to Cicero n ; though Cicero, in his letters to him, does 
not acknowledge that title, as not yet granted him by the fe- 
nate °, Both Murcus and Crifpus heartily embraced Caffius's 
party > the former was by him. appointed governor of Syria* 
and alfo admiral of his fleet 5 but Baflus, not caring to en-» 
Makes h\m- gage in this war, was permitted quietly to retire p. Cafliusy 
S f s ma -g Cr of being thus ftrengthened, foon made himfelf mafter of all 

Syria, which he did the more eafily on account of the great 
reputation he had formerly acquired in that province, by de^ 
fending it againft trie Parthians after the overthrow of Cafli- 
us at Carrhse, as we have related at length in the hiftory of 
the Parthiarfs From Syria, he pafled into Phcenice and 
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Judaea, and fecured to himfelf thofe countries r . While he 
lay there> he was informed, that Allienus, one of Dolabella's 

lieu- 



si 



Cic . 1 . xli . ad familiar . epift. 14.' n Cic. l. xii. ad 



familiar, epift. 11. 12. 0 Idem ibid, epift. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

p Dio, 1. xlvii. p. 343, 8c Cic. 1. xii. ad famil. epift. 11, 12. 
^ Vide Vol XI. p. 39. r Jofeph. amiq. 1, xiv. c. iS, 

& de bell. Judaico, 1. i. c. 9. 
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lieutenants* Was marchirig through 

which Caefar had left in Egypt after the Alexandrian war*. 
Upon this advice he went to meet them, and coming upon obKge^^I 




them unawares, obliged both Allienus and his legions to fide Jienu^tg 
with him, which, with thofe he had before, made up 
number of twelve legions. Of thefe forces he gave a particu 





lar account to Cicero, in a letter dated the nones of Marcn 
from his camp at Tarichaea in Galilee s . For the maintain- 
ing of fo numerous a body of men, he was forced to lay the 
country under heavy contributions ; and Judaee being taxed 
at feven hundred talents, Antipater, took fpeedy care for the 
anfwering of this fum, committing it to the charge of his two 
fons, Phafael and Herod, and to Malichus and fome others^ 
ordering them to raife the fum forthwith, and afligning to 
each of them their proper diftri&s for this purpofe. Herod, 
having brought in his quota the firft, gained by that means: 
the favour of Camus. But Gophna, Emmaus, 
Thamna, and fome other cities of Judaea, being backward in 
railing their quotas, Camus caufed the inhabitants to be fold >2 
for flaves to the bell bidder, for the more fpeedy payment of 
the. fum required. He was provoked to fuch a degree againft 
Malichus, who was very dilatory in this matter, that he 
would haVe put him to death, had not Hyrcanus appeafei 
him with a prefent of an hundred talents, which he fent hirri 
by Antipater *. In the mean time, Dolabella, after a long 
ftay in Afia, where he burdened the cities with new taxes 
and opprefled the inhabitants in a moft cruel and tyrannical 
manner u , palled firft into Cilicia, and thence into Syria, with 1 
two legions, whither his fleet, compofed of velFels hired of 
me Lycians, Pamphylians, and Cilicians, failed fooh after 
under the Command of L. Figulus v,r . Upon his arrival in 
Syria* he attempted to enter Antioch, as governor Of that 
province ; but being repulfed by the inhabitants and the gar-* 
rifon, which Camus had left there, with the lofs of about an 
hundred of his men, he abandoned the enterprife, and re- 
tired in the night towards Laodicea. During his march $ Dolabella 
moft of the troops he had raifed in Afia abandoned him , J et "j s *> 
(bme of them returning to Antioch, where they joined Calli- 
us's men, and others retiring over mount Amanus into Ci- 
licia *. As the inhabitants of Laodicea were entirely devoted 
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Laodicea* 
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to 



* Cic. 1. xii. ad famil. epifl. 1 1 3 12. 1 Jofeph. antiq, !. xiv 
*• 1 8. & de bell Judaico. 1. i. c. 9. u Cic. ad Brut, epift. 3, 
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to Caefar's party, they received Dolabella -with open arms, 
and put him in pofteflion of their city ; which Caffius no 
fooner heard, than he haftened thither, leaving Herod go- 
vernor of Ccele-Syria, with a ftrong detachment from his 
army to keep that province in awe Upon his arrival, he 

found Dolabella encamped under the walls of the city, nay, 
as we learn from a letter of Caffius Parmenfis, and not of 
Gaflius Longinus, as we conjecture, to Cicero, he had beat 
down part of the walls, and joined his camp to the town 
Inhere he is As Laodicea was placed on a peninfula, Caffius, to prevent 
fcefieged by Dolabella from making his efcape by land, carried on a wall 
Cadius. two furlongs in length crofs the ifthmus, with materials 
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brought from the neighbouring villages and fepulchres. . At 
the fame time he difpatched meffengers to the Phaeniciansj 
Lycians, and Rhodians for fhips, with a defign to block up 
the harbour* But the Sidonians alone complied with his fum-r 
mons, and fent him what veflels they had already equipped in 
their harbour. They were fcarce arrived, when Dolabella's 
fleet under the command of L. Figulus appeared, off Laodicea. 
Caffius, though his fleet was far inferior in number to : the 
enemy's, yet would by all means venture an engagement, in 
Caffitisj fleet which both parties fought with incredible bravery. But at 
defeate . \ Qn g^ Caffius's fleet was overpowered, and five of his fhips 

mariners on board. Hereupon Caffius dif- 
patched meflengers anew to thcfe who had flighted his firft 
fummons, and befides to Cleopatra queen of Egypt, and to 
Serapion, who commanded her forces in Cyprus. The Ty- 
rians,' Aradians, and alfo Serapion, without the knowledge 



of his miftrefs, obeyed the fecond fummons, and fent what 
fhips they could aflemble. But Cleopatra herfelf, who had 
been greatly favoured by Caefar, and confequently bore an 
irreconcileable hatred to all thofe who were concerned in his 
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death, refufed to lend them any affiftance, under pretence, 
that Egypt was then afflicted with a plague and famine. .The 
Rhodians and Lycians declared, that they defigned to main-, 
tain a frricl: neutrality, though it was well known, that Do^ 
labella's fleet confirmed moftly of Lycian and Rhodian vefiels. 
Of this Lentulus, who was proquaeftor extraordinary of Afia, 
complained in his letters both to the fenate and to Cicero ; 
for Dolabella had been declared an enemy to the people of 
Rome, and the republic had lately renewed her alliance with 
the Rhodians a . However Statius Murcus, the admiral of 

• - - . Gaffius's 



y Jofeph. antiq. l. xiv. c. 19. z Cic. 1. xii. ad familiar. 
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Caffius's fleet, having got together a confiderable number of 
ibips of war in Phaenice and on the cbafts of Afia, ventured 
two other engagements, in the firft whereof they parted upon 
equal terms ; but in the fecond Dolabella's fleet was en- 
defeated. Then Murcus blocked up the port with 
his victorious fleet ; fo that no provilions could be conveye 

into the befieged city either by fea or land, the wall 
Caffius had begun to crofs the ifthmus, being now completed 
The place being thus reduced to the utmoft extremity, Do 





labella attempted feveral times to fally out at the head of the 
•garrifon, but was conftantly driven back into the city, which 
was at length, without his knowledge, delivered up to the 
enemy by one Quintals,* a chief officer of his army. Dola 
bella, feeing the enemy in pofTeffion of the city, and fearing 
Caffius would retaliate upon him his cruel treatment of the 
unfortunate Trebonius, ordered one of his guards to cut off 
his head ; which he did accordingly, and then killed himfelf 
with the fame fword. The example of Dolabella was follow- 
ed by M. O&avius his lieutenant, and Marfus, another of 
his chief officers. Caffius ordered their bodies to be decently 
interred, though they had refufed that honour to the poor re- 
mains of Trebonius, which they threw into the fea, after 
•having infulted them in the grofleft manner. • But Caffius, 
at the fight of Dolabella's head, feemed to have forgot ;the 
vengeance he owed to the manes of his friend. As for the 
foldiers, who ferved under the deceafed general, though 
they had been declared enemies to the republic as well 



•as himfelf, Caffius generoufly forgave them, and, having 



obliged them to take the military oath to him, incorporat 

ed them among his legionaries b . Appian tells us, that Caffius 
plundered both the temples and treafury of Laodicea, that he 
laid heavy taxes on the inhabitants, and put all the nobility 
to the fword ; fo that the city was reduced to a mofl mifer- 
able condition c r What Appian fays has not been a little exr 
aggerated by the authors of the Roman hifcory now publifh- 
ing at Paris : for they tell us, that the ftreets in an in- 
" ftant were covered with dead bodies ; that the blood ran 
•in ftreams ; that neither temples nor palaces were fpared ; 
that thofe, whom the conqueror thought fit to pardon, 
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were forced to pay mch exhorbitant fums that death 





ed 



b Appian. 1. iv. p. 625. & feq. Dio. 1. xlvii. p. 345. & feq. 
Liv. 1. xii. Strabo. 1. xv. p. 752. Veil. Patercul. 1. iu c. 69, 
Orof. 1. vj. c. 19. c Appian. ibid. p. 6,25, 62*3. 



ed lefs painful to than than life d ." Thefe reverend 
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writers, men indeed of great learning, but avowed champi-* 
ons of arbitrary power, omit no opportunity of throwing what 
dirt they can upon thofe who ftand up in defence of their 
liberties. T[iey conftantly follow thofe authors, whofe ac- 
counts are the leaft favourable to them, without taking np-> 
ice of what others, lefs partial and biafled, have wrote on 
the fame fubje£t. In the prefent cafe, Dion Camus difa-* 
greeing, as he often does, with Appian, after having told us, 
that Camus gave quarter and impunity to Dolabella's troops, 
adds, " neither punifhed he the inhabitants of Laodic 
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otherwife thari by obliging them to pay a fum of money 
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ISo mention here of ; " ftreams of blood, of ftreets covered 
" with dead bodies, of exorbitant taxes which made death 
* c itfelf defireabje. 

And now Caffius, after the reduction of Laodicea, be- 
Pie govern- come mailer of all Syria, acquainted the confcript fathers with 
*nent of Sy- ^he fuccefs of his arms ; who thereupon confirmed to him 

to Cafl1ur ed government of thofe vaft provinces, as they did to Brutus 

that of Greece, Macedon, and Illyricum, . ordering all the 
ftatesand cities, in alliance with, or fubjec~fc to, Rome, to obey 
their orders and affift them to the utmoft of their power 
Thus Brutus and Caffius, who had fled from Rome, as Plu- 
s tarch obferves g , like defpieable exiles, without money or arms, 
without mips, foldiers, or one fmgle city to rely on, were now 
mafters of large provinces, had above twenty legions un4er their 
command, and were in a condition to keep in awe and withftand 
tjie united forces of Odlavianus, Antony, and Lepidus. Thus 
was the Roman ftate* taken in its utmoft extent, divided be- 
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tween two oppofite parties, the Caefareans, that i§, thofq 
who were for introducing abfolute government, and arbitrary 
power ; and the republicans, that is, zealous defenders c 
their liberties and the antient cuftoms and laws of the repub^ 
lie. The latter prevailed in the eaft 5 and the former in the 
weft : where they were obeyed by all the nations between 
the ocean and the ftreights of Meflana, or the moft foutheri} 
borders of Italy, As for Sicily, it was held at this time by 
Sextus Pompeius, the younger fon of Pompey the Great, c 
whom we ihall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the fequej 
of this hiftory. Such was the utuation of affairs at the be- 
ginning of O&avjan.us's firft confulate. What happened in Italy 

and 




d Catrou and Rouille, torn. 17. p. 584. c Bio. \. xlvii. 

p. 345. f Veil. Patercul. ibid. c. 62. Appian* 1. ii|, 

.567,568. " s Plut. in Bruto. 
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Chap. 1 5 

jand the feveral provinces fubjecl: to the diftr^&ed and expirin 




republic, from his confulate to the death of Brutus an 
CaiEus? fhall be the fubjecl: of the following chapter, . 
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HAP, XV. 




The Hiftory of Rome, from the firft eonfulate 
of Odavianus to the death of Caffius and 

w * 

Brutus, 




TfJ E firft ftep O&avianus took, after he had entered oaavinnus 
upon his confulate, was, to , get his adoption confirmed caufes B "»^ 
in a general aflembly of the people. In the next place, he ^Vto^beW 



** * 



prevailed upon the fenate to revoke their decree, declaring condejnnp$ 
Dolabella, whofe death was not yet known at Rome, an ene- 
my to his country h . Soon after his collegue Psedius, at 
his inftig^tion, propofed a Jaw for impeaching, trying, and 
condemning all thofe who had been any ways concerned in 
the death of Csefar. Purfuant to this law which pafled with- 
out oppofition, L. Cornificius took upon him to accufe . 

and the famous M. Vipfanius Agrippa. (X) appeared 

O 4 againfl^ 
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11 Appian, L iii. p, 586. Dio,l. xlvi. p. 321, 322 
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(X) Marcus Vipfanius Agrippa was according to Suetonius (37), 
of a mean decent, but of an equeftrian family accoring to Cor 
nelius Nepps (38). The former writer tells us, that the emperor , • - ; || 
Caligula, aftiamed to acknowledge Agrippa for his grandfather, 
gave out, that his mother Agrippina was not the daughter of 
Agrippa, but the fruit of an inceftuous commerce* between Juli^ 
the wife of Agrippa and her father Auguftus ; chufing out of a 
foolifti and fhameful vanity, to owe his birth rather to an inceft, 
than a lawful marriage (39), Agrippa was brought up from his 
infancy with Oc>.avianus, and ferved him to the laft with the 
Utmoft fidelity. We mall have occafion to make frequent menti- 
on of him in the fequel of this hiftory. Velleius Pafcerculus, a 
Scandalous flatterer of the Caefars, tells us, tliat h;s uncle CapitQ 
joined Agrippa in accufing Brutus (40), 



(37) Suet in Caligula. (38) Cornel. Nep. in vita Att 

(39) Idem ibid, (40) Veil Patercul, 1. ii. c. 69. 
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Book III. 

Camu&. The confpirators were all fummoned to 

take their trials and we are told, that when the herald pro- 
nounced the name of Brutus, hoth the people and fenate ex- 
*.;prefled their concern for fo worthy a citizen with fighs and 
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tears. Among the many judges, who were chofen for the 
ecifion of fo important a caufe, Silicius Coronas was the only 
erfon who had courage enough to declare in their favour, 
which coft him his life ; for though O&avianus thought it 
then advifeable to diflemble his refentment, and pretended 
even to be reconciled to Silicius, yet he foon after facrificed 
him to his revenge. Notwithstanding the oppofition of that 
generous citizen, the confpirators were all condemned, with- 
out being heard, to perpetual banifhment, and their eftates 
confifcated But as Brutus and Caffius were at the head 
of twenty legions, O&avianus rightly judged, that it would 
not be eafy for him to deftroy them, without the affiftance 
favites'An- of Antony and Lepidus. He therefore difpatched trufty 
tony an4 meffengers to thefe two chiefs, defiring them to march with 
|taly. U5 ln|:0 all poflible expedition into Italy, that they might, with their 

united forces, fall upon Brutus and Caffius, and drive them 
out of the provinces which they had feized. Hereupon they 
both fet out without delay, and palling the Alps, at the head 
of feventeen legions, entered Cifalpine Gaul. The fenate, 
alarmed at their approach, and ftill ftrangers to the pri- 
vate managements between them and O&avianus, ordered 
the latter to march out againft them, and make war upon 
them as public enemies. O&avianus with great joy embrac 
ed this opportunity of putting the laft hand to the treaty, 



which had been begun fome time fince between him and his 
rival. But, before he left Rome he gave private inftru&ions 
to Quintus Paedius his collegue and creature, to infinuate, as 
of his own motion, to the fenate, that it was for the advan- 
tage of the commonwealth to repeal their decree againft 
Antony and Lepidus, and not drive fuch men to defpair, 
efpecially Antony, who was as great a commander, and no 
lefs to be dreaded than, Sylla and Marius, This propofal 
was no^ways agreeable to the fenate ; but neverthelefs, as 
they fufpe£ted O&avianus to be at the bottom of the whole, 
they wrote to him for his advice in fo nice a point. The 
crafty general readily confented to the repealing of the decree, 

as we may well imagine ; but, to deceive the fenate, told 

them in his letter, that his confent had heen in a manner* 

extorted 
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1 Liv. !. cxx. Veil. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 69. Suet, in Neroiie, c 

Pio, 1. xlvi, p. 322. Piut, in Bruto, 




the confcript fathers began now plainly to fee, that O&avia- v -^" : ^^^ : 
nus's defign was to gain over AntoAy to his party, and to t 



aft in concert with him againft the defenders of the public- ^; -*^f ;& 



him, and therefore folemnly difannulled all the decrees agai 




liberty. But they were no longer in a condition to withftand " ^ 



Antony and his adherents. In acknowledgment of this g°°J^^^ ecrce 
turn, Antony marched immediately againft Decimus Brutus, 'afSnft a 
who was encamped in the neighbourhood of Mutina with tony and Le 
ten legions, four whereof confifted of veterans, but who^ us rev ° fc 
were in a very bad condition on account of the diftempers 
and fatigues they had fufFered during the late fiege ; the fix 
others were newly raifed, and quite unacquainted with mili- 
tary difcipline. So that Brutus, not finding himfelf in a con- 
dition to oppofe the united and fuperior forces of Antony and 




epidus, refolved to quit Cifalpine Gaul, and by the way bf - -v 
Aquileia pafs into Illyricum, and from thence into Macedon, & 
where M. Brutus commanded. But finding all the pafles feiz- 
ed, on that fide, by O&avianus 's troops, he took his rout to- 
wards the Alps with a defign to pafs the Rhine, where that 
river divides Tranfalpine Gaul from Germany, and through 
the latter country purfue his march into Macedon. But 
the apprehenfion of the fatigues and dangers of fo long a jour- 
ney had fuch an effect on the minds of the new-raifed troops, 
that they all abandoned Brutus and went over to Antony. 
Their example was foon followed by the other four legions ; xhe misfor 
fo that Brutus's army was foon reduced to a few fquadrons tunes and 
of Gaulifh horfe ; and to fuch ofthefe alfo, as betray ed any 
ynwillingnefs to follow him, Brutus' not only gave leave to 
return home, but generoufly fupplyed them with money to 
defray the charges of their journey. Thus guarded only by 
three hundred horfe, he marched as far as the Rhine, the 
fight of which rapid river fo frightened the few Gauls he had 
with him, that they ftole away one after another, except ten, 
who feemed determined never to forfake him. In this ex-^ 
tremity he laid afide all thoughts' of entering Germany, 
and dreffing himfelf after the Gaulifh manner, as he fpoke 
the language like a native, he refolved in that difguife to return 
through Gaul into Italy, not without hopes of* reaching at 
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length Macedon undifcovered. But he had not gone far, he 
fore he had the misfortune to be taken by a band of free- 
booters, who conducted him, at his requeft, to the lord of 
that diftri&, by name Camillus, or, as others call him, 




melius, who had received a thoufand 'favours at his hands in 

the dilator's life-time. But the ' ungrateful wretch, after 

having 
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Book III. 




received him in a friendly manner, difpatched a mef* 




acquainting him, that he had Brutus in his 
power, and was ready to difpofe of him as lie pleafed. An- 
tony Was touched with companion at the misfortunes of a man 
fo confiderable for his birth and the great offices he had borne. 

neverthelefs, as it was for the intereft of his party that 
fliould be cut off, he wrote word to Camillus to diipatch 
Um and fend him his head : which the treacherous Gaul did 
accordingly, without any regard to the facred laws of hofpita 




Jity. Dion Caffius, Valerius Maximus, and Seneca tell us, that 
Brutus behaved on this occafion in a manner very unbecoming 
at man of his rank and ftation, and that he earneftly begged^or 
his life y even after Helvius Blafia, his intimate friend and infepa» 
rable companion, had killed himfelf in his prefence, to ani~ 
mate him by his example k . Cicero on the contrary, who 
was. intimately acccjuainted with him, fpeaks of him as a 
man, " who was never afraid , or even disturbed 1 and 
the authority of Cicero is more to be relied on, than that of all 
the hiftorians, who wrote long after, put together. How^ 
ever, the learned fathers Catrou and Rouille, in their Roman 
hiftory, take no notice of this pallage, which would have left; 
no room for their long defcants on the cowardice of that per-* 
fidious wretch, that cruel traytor, that inhuman afiaffin, as 
they are pleafed to {tile Brutus for confpiring againft fo fine a 
man as Cjefar, guilty of no fault but that of tyranny and 
ufurpation. When his head was brought to Antony, he 
looked on it with fome concern, and then delivered it to his 
friends, by whom it was decently buried m . Thus died 



Decimus Junius Brutus, a year and a half after the death of 
Csefar. He had been always honoured by the dictator with 

particular marks of friendfhip and confidence, as appears both 
, from his will, and from the great employments to which h§ 
raifed him; For he was appointed one of his fecond heirs, ir$ 
cafe any of his great nephews fhould renounce the inheri-? 
tance ; and had been general of his horfe ; governor firft of 
Tranfalpine, and afterwards of Cifalpipe, Gaul, and named 
conful, according to Velleius Paterculus, for the year after 
the confulate of Hirtius and Panfa n . And indeed Decimus. 
ferved him with the utmoft fidelity, till he began openly to 
afpire at the fovereign power ; and then, confidering him no 
longer as a friend, but > as a tyrant, he preferred the public 

welfare 
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, k Dio. Lxlvi. p. 325. Val. Max. 1. ix. Seneca, epifl. 82. 
1 Cic. 1. xii. ad familiar, epilt. 21. m Dio ibid. p. 325 
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welfare to his private intereft, 
power look upon as an enormous crime 

ly acquainted O&avianus, that he had facrinced Decimusj to s ^ ^.r,-,,^- 
the manes of his father, and then advanced with 'Lepidus 




the head of his army to meet him. The 
for their private conferences was a fmall ifland formed by $ 



river Rhenus, now the Reno, which falls into the Po 
having watered the territory of Bonpnia or Bologna f.r^pi£f r-z&j 
Both armies advanced to the oppofite banks of this river, from 




whence by two bridges a communication was opened witii 
the ifland. Lepidus entered the firft into the ifland, to vie w oa« vianwg 
whether it was fafe for the other two to venture into it. Sucjj f£ SJmSrS * 
was the unfortunate condition of thofe ambitious men, who, - m 

a certain, « .: ^ 

even in the midft of a reconciliation, could not help miftrufk ifland, ^:t|| 
ing each other. Lepidus having made the fignal that was a? 

reed on, the two generals entered the ifland from the oppo- 
se banks, each of them guarded by three hundred men, who 
remained at the head of the bridges, while the two ^chiefs 
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advanced to the place of the interview, which was a rifing 
round, whence they could be equally feen by their guards and 
oth, armies. After they had faluted and embraced each other 
in a polite and friendly manner, they took their feats, the 
other two yielding to Odtavianus, as conful, the moft honou- 
rable pjace. The conference lafted three days, during which , 
time they had the precaution to fpeak conftantly fp low, not-* 
withftanding fome warm debates, that not a fingle word could 

be heard even by their guards, who flood but at a fmall dis- 
tance. At length they agreed on the following articles: " i.The art! 
" That Oaavianus fliould forthwith refign the cbnfolate, of ^^^W 
which gave him a kind of preeminence over the other 
two, to Ventidius one of Antony's lieutenants. 2. That the 




fupreme authority mould be divided among them three, an4 
kept by them for the fpace of five years, under the nam^ 
of triumvirs, and in quality pf reformers of the common? 

wealth. 3. That they fhpuld caufe this, authority to b$ 

f< confirmed 
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(Y) Appian will have thp triumyirs to have met in an iflan4 

formed by the river Labinius in the neighbourhood pf Mantua (41 )i 
But, in the firft place, the Labinius, of, as others call it, the La* 
yinus, is at a great diftance from Mantua, and rather in the neigh* 



pourhood of Bononia ; and befides, is npt large enouch to form an 
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?fland, being in reality npt a river, l)ut a rivu)et, knoSyn at 
py the name of LavinQ, 




1 



(41) Appian. de bejl^ civil, I. iv. fub* init, 
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confirmed by th e Roman people. 4. That Antony mould 
" have all Tranfalpine and Cifalpine Gaule, except Nar 
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bonne, which together with both Spains mould be 
yielded to Lepidus ; and that O&avianus mould have for 
his mare Africa, with Sicily and Sardinia. 5. That Italy 
and the eaftern provinces, which were poflefied by Brutus 

and Caffius, fhould for a while' remain in common. 6. 
'f hat Antony and O&avianus mould forthwith join their 
" forces and make war upon Brutus and Camus, while Lepi- 
* c dus with four legions ftaid at Rome, to maintain the au- 
u thority of the triumvirate there." Thus was the empire 
bf the world divided, as Plutarch obferves, among thefe three 
chiefs, as if it had been their paternal inheritance, 
thefe. feveral other articles were fettled. As it was of the 





\itmoft importance, efpeciajly for O&avianus and Antony, 
"who were to march into the eaft againft Brutus and CafliUs, 
tp fecure the fidelity of the legions, it was agreed, that each 
legionary fhould receive after the war five thoufand drachmas, 
each centurion twenty-five thoufand, and each tribune fifty 
thoufand. To thefe immenfe and almoft incredible fums, 

* * - 

were added other rewards, yet more fubftantial. The trium- 
virs agreed to promife their foldiers fettlements, on their re- 
turn from the eaft, in eighteen of the beft cities of Italy, 
which mould be chofen out by the three chiefs, and abandoned 
in property with their houfes and lands to the foldiers. As 
for the antient proprietors, they were by a crying injuftiee to 
be driven out of their old habitations, ftript of their lands and 

and fuffered either to perifh with famine, or fhift for 
themfelves in the beft manner they could. Some of thefe 
unhappy cities were even then named, viz. Capua, Rhegium, 
Beneventum, Luceria, Ariminum, and Vibo. As the trium- 
virs had occafion for immenfe fums to carry on the war, and 
befides were well apprifed, that there were ftill in Rome great 
numbers of zealous republicans, who probably would raife 
tlifturbances in Italy, during their . abode in the '«aft, they 
Came to that barbarous and inhuman refolution, which will 
render their memories execrable and infamous to the lateft 
pofterity ; a refolution, which brings difgrace upon tyranny 
•itfelf. They agreed not only to cut off all their enemies, but 
thofe alfo who were either - poflefTed of great eftates, or were 
thought to retain the leaft fpark of zeal for their antient laws 
and liberties. This they looked upon as the fureft means of 
maintaining themfelves in the peaceable poffefiion of their 
ufurped tyranny, and at the fame time of raifing the necefTary 

fums for tiie fupport of their troops, Thefe regulations were made 

without 



without the leaft conteft or difpute ; but the lift of the pr&- 
fcibed, when it came to be fettled, occafioned warm 
each of them intending to deftroy his enemies and 




•friends. Antony would come to no agreement till Cicero's 
name was fet down in the fatal lift. Octavianus endeavoured; ? 
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to fave him, and was for having Antony to facrifke Lud 

Caefar, his uncle by the mother's fide. As for Lepidus, fo 
writers tell us, that contrary to the inclination of the ot 
two, he infifted upon the condemnation of his own .brother 
L. iEmilius Paulus, who had voted the firft in the fenate for 
palling the decree, which declared him a publick «nemy 
when he joined Antony. Other authors fay, that he would 
fain have faved his brother, but that O&avianus and Antony 
demanded his head. However that be, the thirft of being 
revenged on their enemies at length got the better of the de- 
fire of faving their friends and relations. O&avianus in the 
end fairificed . Cicero, to Antony ; Antony his uncle Lucius 
to . Octavianus ; and Lepidus was either allowed to murder his 
brother Paulus, or forced to abandon him to the refentment 
of the other two. The death of thefe three being agreed 
on, the lift of the others, whom the triumvirs doomed to die^ 
was foon drawn up, each of the three tyrants fetting down 
the names of his particular enemies, and even of the enemies 
of his creatures. The firft in this lift was Paulus, the bro- 
ther of Lepidus ; Lucius Caefar, Antony's uncle, was the 
fecond ; and Cicero the third. After thefe were named Plo- 
tius, conful elecl:, and brother to Plancus one of Antony's 
lieutenants ; Quintus, who was alfo defigned conful for the 
enfuing year, and whofe daughter Afinius Pollio, a great 
ftickjer for the triumvirate, had lately married ; Thoranius, 
who had been governor to Oc~tavianus, and had taken parti- 
cular care of his education, and many others, whom we fball 
have occafion to mention in the fequel of the hiftory. And 
now the articles of this wicked confederacy being agreed on, 
and fwore to by the contra&ing parties, the three chiefs fe- 
parated, after embracing each other, and went to impart the 
refult of their conferences to their refpeclive armies, who, 
overjoyed at the advantageous promifes that were made them, 
heard the report with the greateft fatisfadtion. The fame 
day the two armies joined, and mutually feafted and enter- 
tained, each other (A). Thus was concluded the fecond tri- 

" umvirale 



(A) The agreement being made, and the articles figned by the 
triumvirs, th*e army defired that the friendfhip between Antony 

and 



uj&virate abdtit a ^ear and a half after Caefar's death* the dorr- 



* Sequences whereof were moft dreadfulj and gave the laft blow 
td the liberty of Rome °. 

An 6 now the triumvirs, feeing their agreement, and each 
of the articles oh which it Was concluded, approved by the 

iery of both armies* refolved in the firft place to publifh 
cerfe fie decree of profcriptiort, and haften the exfecution of it 
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efore their enemies could have any notice of their wicked 
defigns. Accordingly the fatal decree was drawn up and made 
public. It began thus : c 6 M. Lepidus, M. Antonius, and 
^ c 'Oclavianus Caefar, chofen for the reformation of the com- 
^ c monWealth. If the generality of Julius Caefar had not 
prompted him to pardon fome faithlefe men, and to grant 
* 6 them, befides their lives, of which they were unworthy^ 
* c honours and offices, which they delerved as little, he had 
•* c not fallen by their tr eafon, nor fhould we have been obliged 
" to proceed in a manner difagreeable to us, againft thofe 
" who have declared us enemies to out country. But the 
wicked defigns they formed againft us* the horrible treachery 
they fhewed towards Caefar, and the certain knowledge We 
* c have of their execrable pra&ices, force us to prevent the 
5* evils with which we are threatened." Then followed a 
0uftincation of the proceedings of the triumvirs, founded on 
the advantages which Caefar had procured for the Roman 
people, by his victories, on the ingratitude of thofe who had 
murdered him, and on the neceffity of clearing the city of 
fuch as might involve it in new troubles. They concluded 
thus : 6 c No man {hall dare to receive, conceal, help to ef* 
cape, any ways* relieve thofe who are profcribed, or hold 
any manner of intelligence with them, upon pain of being 
himfelf profcribed. Whofoever mail bring to any of the 
triumvirs the head of a profcribed perfon mall receive, if 

* € a freeman, twenty-five thoufand fefterces, and tenthoufand* 

" if 



• Appian, 1. iv. 589, 590. Dio. 1. xlvi. p. 32$, 326. Plut in 

Cic. & Antonio. Flor. 1. iv. c. 6. 



and O&avianus might be cemented by fome alliance, and forced i» 
a manner the latter to divorce Servilia, the daughter of Servilius 
Ifauricus, whom he had married when he was very young, arid ttf 
take in her room Clodia, the daughter of the famous P. Clodius, 
who was killed by Milo, and of Fulvia, whom Antony had mar* 
ried after the death of her firft hufband (42), 

(42) Plut. in Antonio; 

> 
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c< if a Have. The flave who mall kill his matter, fhall more* 
" over be declared, a Romau citizen* The fame rewards 



" {hall be given to fach as fhall declare the place* where any 




profcribed perfon lies concealed, and the name of the in 
<e former fhall not be entered in any regifter, to the end if 
may never be known who he was." This decree, 

• * .% n n %• n r .i . i _1 l_ 





ther with the firft lift of the unhappy wretches who' we^ 



doomed to die, was immediately fent to Rome, and at the 
fame time fome companies of foldiers difpatched thither, to 
|mt the cruel orders of the triumvirs in execution. The fol* 
diers arrived in the evening before the decree, and meeting 
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four of the profcribed perfons in the ftreets, 
them to death : others were inhumanly maflacred 
houfes fome while they were fupping with their friends 
and fome in the temple*, whither, upon the firft alarm % 
they had fled for refuge. The city was in an inftant filled 
with ht*rror and confufion. Nothing was heard but cries 
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and lamentations. As the lift of the profcribed perfons was 
not yet made public, every one fancied himfelf in that num- Romt . m ^ 
ber ; and hence a general terror and confirmation. Some in utI ^ off: in 
the height of their defpair refolved to involve the whole city fternatioa. 
in their deftru&ion, and accordingly fet fire to it in different 
quarters. The darknefs of the night, the fire ' which began 
to flame out in feveral places, the cries and . groans of thofe 
who were inhumanly butchered in the ftreets* the running up- 
and down of the armed foldiers, the flight of the people, the 
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Jhrieks of the women, &c. filled every breaft with dread an4 
horror. Psedius, the only eonful then in Rome, to 
move the fears of the alarmed multitude and prevent diforders 
ran from ftreet to ftreet, eaufing it to be every-where pub- 
lifhed, that the number of thofe, who were doomed to die, 
was but very fmall, and that, as foon as it was day, he would 
caufe their names to be fixed up in the forum. Accordingly, 
early next mornings the lift of the profcribed, containing the 
flames only of feventeen perfons, was fet up in a public place, 
together with the decree of the triumvirs. This reftored 
tranquillity to the city for a while ; but the conful Paedius 
having over-cheated . h imfelf with running up and down the 
city, to calm the minds of the people arid prevent diforders> 
died the night following p . 

During thefe alarms, the triumvirs advanced, at the head The entry 
of their united forces, towards Rome, which they entered of the tri- 

©n three different days, Odavianus on the firft, Antony on ™™ s ' mi * 

the 
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; fhe fecond, and Lepidus on the third, each of them being 
attended with his praetorian cohort and one legion. The 

ftep they took after their arrival was, to get a law 
inverting them with the authority which they ,had 
. It was accordingly propofed by the tribune P. 





itius to the aflembled tribes, who pafled it the fame day 
the following terms : ( c The Roman people lawfully af* 
fembled have thought fit to appoint three perfons to go- 
" vern the commonwealth with confular power. Thefe 
* 6 are M. Antonius, M. Lepidus, and Caefar O&avianus, 
■f c whofe authority mail be acknowledged and obeyed by all 
Xi for the fpace of five years." The decree was no fooner 
paired, than O&avianus, purfuant to one of the articles of 
the confederacy, refigned his confulfhip, fome fay to G* Car- 
rinas, others to Ventidius (B). However that be, thefe two 
were by the triumvirs appointed confuls for the remaining 
' part of the prefent year ; : but they made no figure, the 
whole power and authority of the public being lodged, in 
the triumvirs. Thefe three tyrants, looking upon them- 
felves now as lawful magiftrates, added the night following 
the names of an hundred and thirty perfons to thofe they had 
already profcribed 5 a few days after they profcribed an 
- hundred and fifty more, and thus they . daily encrea- 
fed the number, till it mounted at laft to three hundred 
fenators, and above two thoufand knights. It is impoflible 
to paint the horrors of this bloody profcription ; by it every 
confiderable man in Rome, who was difliked, or fufpecled 
by the triumvirate to difapprove their tyranny, who was rich 
and had wherewithal to glut their avarice, was doomed to 
c ° n *die. As it was death to conceal or help them, and ample 
™* rewards 

was 



( B) We have given elfewhere a particular account of the rife, 

exploits, and character of Ventidius (43 ) ; and therefore mall only 
add here, that as he had been formerly a muletier, and had got 
his livelihood by providing mules to cany the baggage of fuch 
Roman magiftrates as were fent to govern foreign provinces 
when he was raifed to the confulate, the following lampoon was 
fixed up in all the public places of the city : 



" Concurrite, omnes augures^ arufpices ; 

" Portentum inufitatum conflatuin eft recens : 

" Nam mulos qui fricabat, confui fa&us eft (44) . 



(43) Vol. XI. p. 42 — 46. (44) Val. Max.l, vi. c. 9 

A. Gell. 1. xy. c, 4. Hint h yii. c. 43. 
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Chap. I J. The 

rewards were siven to fuch as difcovered and killed theifli r %*mmk& 

many were betrayed and butchered by their flaves and freed- _ -^ff^^ 

men, many by their treacherous hofts and relations. ftiarty . ^^ |fer^ : r 




fled to the wildernefs, where they perifhed for want 
their tender children. Nothing was to be feen 
and (laughter ; the ftreets were covered with dead 



the heads of the moft illuftrious fenators were expofed 
the roftra* and their bodies left unburied in the ftreets 
fields, to be devoured by the dogs and ravenous birds 
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This, looked like dooming Rome to perifti at once. Many 
uncondemned perfons perifhed in this confufion> fome 
malice or miftake, others for concealing or defending their 
friends. Some of the antient hiftorians Teem to take plea- 
lure in describing the horrors of this bloody and cruel pro- 
fcription> which reduced the populous capital of the world 
almoft to a wildernefs. They produce many remarkable 
and affecting inftances of the affection of wives for their* 
hufbands, arid of the fidelity of flaves towards their mafters J 
but few* very few, as they own with great concern, of the 
love of children towards their parents. However, the duti-* Some of tht ; ,*-^ r v 

ful behaviour of Oppius may ftand for many* who l&ej-^dbv -^Slft 

./Eneas, carried his old and decrepit father on his ihoulders their chil* S 
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to the fea-fide, and efcaped with him into Sicily., His ton* 
piety was not long unrewarded ; for, on his return to Rome- ^ 




after the triumvirs had put an end to the profcription, he 
found the people fo taken with that generous aciion, that 
all the tribes unanimoufly concurred in raifing him to - the 
sedilefhip ; and becaufe he wanted money to exibit the ufual 
fports, the artificers worked without Wages, and the people 
not only taxed themfelves to defray the neceflary charges 
attending fuch {hews, but gave proofs of the efteem they 
had for fo dutiful a fon by fuch contributions, as amounted 
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to twice the value of his paternal eftate, which had been 
confifcated by the triumvirs. Caius Hofidius Geta Was like- 
wife faved by his fon, who fpread a report, that his father 
had laid violent hands on himfelf, and, to render the fa<Sfe 
more credible, fpent the poor remains of his fortune in 
performing his obfequies. By this means Hofidius, not be- 
ing fearched after, made his efcape, but loft one of his eyes, 
which he had kept too long covered with a plaifter* the 
better to difguife him. As for the barbarous impiety of thofe 
children, who by a ftrange apoftafy from nature betrayed 
their own parents, it ought to be buried with them in eter- 
nal oblivion. Nothing can reflect greater infamy on the 

memory of the triumvirs, than their countenancing fuch im- 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book III, 

pious monfters. Several flaves chofe rather to die on the 
rack, amidft the moft exquifite torments,, than difcover the 
place where their mailers lay concealed j others, not caring 
outlive them, fell by their own hands upon their dead 
bpjdies. Many illuftrious matrons gave remarkable proofs of 

conjugal love in thefe times of calamity, which ought 
to be paffed over in filence. The wife of Ligarius, 
; ing her hufband betrayed by one of his flaves, declared to 
executioners who cut off his head, that {he had con- 
cealed him, and confequently ought, in virtue of the decree, 
to undergo the fame fate. But they not hearkening to her, 
file appeared before the triumvirs themfelves, upbraided them 
with their cruelty, owned fhe had concealed, in fpite of their 1 
decree, her hufband, and begged death of them as a favour. 
Being driven away by their officers, fhe fhut herfelf up in 
her own houfe, and there, as fhe was determined not to 
outlive her hufband, ftarved herfelf to death. Acilius was 
betrayed by one of his flaves, and apprehended, but redeem- 
ed by his wife, who readily parted with all her jewels to 




fave his life. , Apuleius, Antiftius, Antius, Lucretius 
Vifpallio, Titus Vinius, and many others, were faved 




the ingenious contrivances of their wives, after they had 
given themfelves up for loft. Lucius, the uncle of Antony, 
was faved by his fifter Julia, in whofe houfe he had taken 
'refuge. The minifters of the triumvirs endeavoured to 
break into the room, where he lay concealed ; but his fifter 
meeting them at the door ? cried out feveral times, <c You 
* c fhall never kill Lucius Czefar, till you firft difpatch me, 
" me, who gave your general his life and being.' 7 The 
affaflins, thunder-ftruck at thefe words, retired ; but never-> 
thelefs Julia fiew to the forum, where her fon was fitting 
on his tribunal, receiving the heads of the profcribed, and 
paying the aflaflins the promifed rewards. " I have tranf- 
" grefTed your decree," faid fhe to Antony, and am come 
to inform ,againft myfelf. I have taken my brother inte 
my houfe, and am refolved to protect him, till you fhall 
think fit to put us both to death. c< You have behaved," 
replied Antony, <( like a good fifter, but as a bad mo- 
* c ther," and took no further notice of what Julia faid; 
but Lucius was no more enquired after. Though the 
country as well as the city fwarmed with informers and af- 
faflins, yet many illuftrious citizens found means to avoid 
the fury of the profcription, and to get fafe, either to 



Brutus in Macedon, or to Sextus Pompeius in Sicily. The 

fetter kept conftantly a great number of finall veflels hover- 
ing 



ing on the coafts of Italy, to receive luch as made then* 
cfcape, and treated them with great kindnefs and civility 
The moft confiderable perfons among thofe who had the 
jgood luck to elude the fury of their enemies and perfecutors* 
were, befides thole we have already mentioned, Valerius 
Meflala, Bibulus, Arianus, Metellus, Reftio, Appius, Me- 




neius, Junius, Pomponius, Hirtius, Apuleius, AruntiusV*.. 
Coponius, and Ventidius* Meflala and Bibulus were in* 
vited home by the triumvirs, who by a public declaration 
owned, that they had not been any ways acceflary to the 
death of Caefar ; but they chofe to continue with Brutus ill 
Macedon, and fignalized themfelves in the battle of Philippic 

Bibulus was afterwards raifed to the firft employments ill 
the Hate. Arianus and Metellus were faved by their chita 
dren, Reftio, Appius, Meneius, and Junius by their flaves. 
Reftio had marked one of his flaves on the forehead with 
a red-hot iron ; the ufual punifhment inflicted on fuch flaves 
as attempted to run away from their mafters. This Have, The 
having by chance found out the place where Reftio lay of fol 
concealed, appeared unexpectedly before him, afking whe* 113768 
ther he could do him any fervice ? Reftio had afterwards 
treated the flave with great humanity, and done him many 
favours ; but neverthelefs, feeing himfelf now in his power, 
he looked upon, his cafe as defperate, not doubting, but the 
flave would feize this opportunity of being revenged on hint 
for the former affront ; which the faithful and generous flave> . 
obferving, addrefled him thus : " Can you imagine, that 
the marks, with which you formerly branded me, have 
made a deeper impreflion on my forehead, than the fa** 
vours, which you have fince beftowed upon me, have done 
<e in my heart ! " 

Having thus fpoke, he led him to a cave, and. there> 



fupported him for fome time with what he earned by his 



daily labour. At length a company of foldiers coming that 
way, and approaching the cave, the faithful flave, alarmed 
at the danger his mafter was in, followed them clofe, and 
falling upon a poor peafant, killed him in their prefence, and 
cut off his head, crying out, " I am now revenged on 
u my mafter for the marks with which he has branded 



* c me." The foldiers, feeing the infamous marks on his 
forehead, and. not doubting but he had killed Reftio, fhatch- 
ed the head out of his hand and returned with it in all hafte 
to the triumvirs. They were no fooner gone, than the 
flave conveyed his mafter to the fea-fide, where they had 

the good luck to find one of Sextus Pompeius's veflels^ 

% which 
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whichlWBnifpbrted fherti fafe into Sicily. The generofity 
• of the Haves of Appius and Meneius, or Menenius, was 
. ttill more heroic ; for they fuffered themfelves to be flaia 
in their matters habits, while their matters made their efcape 



in the difguife of flaves. Pomponius, finding no other 
means to get fafe out of Rome, affumed the habit of a 
• F ^M° m ^°% prsetorj and went early out of the city in that attire, be- 

us * ing attended by his. flaves in the difguife of lienors: hetra- 
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'■• veiled at the expence of the public, giving out every- where, 



that he was fent by the triumvirs to negotiate a treaty with 
young Pompey: he was well received in all the cities on 
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ithe road, and fupplied both with horfes and provifions : fe 

bands of foldiers and anaflins met him on his journey 
none of them offered to ftop or examine an embaffa- 
of the triumvirs \ fo that he reached Sicily undifcover- 
ed. Hirtius, Apuleius, and Aruntius killed, with the afli- 
ttance of their friends, clients, and flaves, the foldiers* who 
were fent to murder them, and made their efcape fword 
in hand. Ventidius, not the conful, deceived the murder- 
ers, .by pretending to be one of them himfelf, and patrol- 
ling about the country with fome of his friends, as in fearch 
;of profcribed perfons. The fenator Coponks was faved 
his wife at the expence of her virtue, Antony having caufed 
his name to be ftruck out of the black lift in regard of 
her compliance with his unlawful demands, after me had 
been proof for feveral years againft the offers-, carefles, and 
^menaces of the lewd tyrant. Another fenator, being quite 
:tired with concealing himfelf in caves and dens, and fculk- 
-ing about the country in continual alarms, returned to 
Rome in the difguife of a fchool-mafrer, opened there a 
little fchool, and kept it as long as the profcription laft- 
ed without being difcovered, no-body imagining, that 5t 
poor pedant could have been of fuch lignificancy, as 
to be: ranked among the profcribed fenators and knights'*. 

Though we may perhaps feem to have dwelt already 
too long on fo difagreeable a fubjec~t, yet we mutt, be- 
fore we dtfmifs it, acquaint our readers with the fate of 
The fate of Cicero. The great reputation of that orator, the obligati- 
Cicero. ons which all men of learning owe to his memory, and 

the inimitable works he has left behind him, require of us 

a particular account of his death, and the moft minute cir- 

cumftances 



* Appian. 1. iv. Veil- Patercul. 1. ii. Dio. 1. xlvii. VaL 

ax. 1. vi. c. 8. & 1. ix. c 1 1. Suet, in Q&avio. Macrob. Sa- 

* 

turnal. 1. i. c. i x. 
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cumftances attending it. He was with his brother Quintus, . '*£y$Qm 
who was likewife profcribed, at his country-houfe near Tm- : 0SM£ 



eulum, when the firft news was brought him of the pi^:,.^r$3J 
fcription. He no fooner heard it, than he left Tufculum. 
with his brother, taking his rout towards Aftura 






as fame call it, Stura, another of his country-houfes, 
the fea-fide between the promontories of Antium and 
eaeum. There they both defigned to take (hipping, and 
endeavour to join Brutus in Macedon. They travel* 
led together each in his litter, opprefled with forrow 
and often joined their litters on the road to condole 
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other. As they had, in the firft. alarm and hurry, 
to take with them the neceffary money to defray 
pences of their voyage, it was agreed between them, that 
Cicero fhould make what hafte he could to the fea-fide, 
and Quintus return home to provide neceflaries. Thus 
they embraced each other, and parted with reciprocal fears* 
Quintus returned to Rome, and got to his houfe undifco 
vered, where he thought himfelf fafe at leaft for a fhort 
time, fince it had been lately fearched by the minifters of 
the triumvirs, But, as in moft houfes there were as many 
informers as domeftics, his return was immediately known 
$nd the houfe of courfe filled with foldiers and . affaflins, who, 
not being able to find him out, put his fon to the torture 
in order to make him declare where his father lay conceal 
cd. But filial afFe&ion was proof in the young Roman Affe£Hng 
againft the moft exquifite torments. However, the tender ^ irc »™^* i^pf 
youth could not help fighing now and then, and groaning 0 f ^ 

in the height of his pain. Quintus was not far off ; and brother, j 
die reader may imagine, though we cannot exprete, how 
the heart of a tender father muft have been affected, in, 
hearing the fighs and groans of a fon dying on the rack to 
fave his life. He could not bear it ; but quitting the place 

of his concealment, he prefented himfelf to the aflaffins, 

begging 
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(C) Pliny fpeaks of Aftura as a river and an ifland (45) j 
and Cicero feems to infinuate in one of his letters to 
Atticus (46), that his houfe was in the ifland. Jn pro- 
cefs of time a village was built in that neighbourhood, and 

called by the fame name of Aftura, as we learn from Ser* 
vius (47). 

(45) Plin f I. iii. c. 5, & 6, (46) Ad. Attic, L xji. >pU^ 

(47) S^rvius in jEneid, 7. v. 801, 
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•pegging them with a flood of tears to put him to death, 
and difmifs the innocent child, whofe generous behaviour 
the triumvirs themfelves, if informed of the fa£t, would 
judge worthy of the higheft encomiums and rewards. 'But; 
fhofe inhuman monfters, without being in the leaft affected, 

with the tears either of the father or the fon, anfwered, 
;that " they mull both die," the father, becaufe he was 

? ; profcribed, and the fon, becaufe, in defiance of the decree 

Jpf the triumvirs, he had concealed his father, Then a new 
£ontefl of tendernefs arofe between the father and the fon, 

who fhould die the firft ; but this the aflaffins, deftitute 

pf all ftnfe of humanity, and no-ways affe<5fced with fuch 
melting fcenes, foon decided by beheading them both at 
jthe fame time. Tho* Quintus Cicero's life was not per- 
haps without reproach, his death, it muft be owned, was 
truly glorious; as for that of his fon, it has been, and 
£yer will be, celebrated by the writers of all nations 1 and 

, as an inftance of the mofl: heroic affe&ion and filial 
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£mkrques But to return to the elder brother : Cicero, having 

for Mace- reached Aftura 9 and by good luck found a veflel there rea- 
4<w? • dy to weigh anchor, went on board with a defign to pals 



over into Macedon and join Brutus. But, either dreading 
the inconveniencies of fuch a voyage, or ftill depending on 
the friendfhip of O&avianus, whom he had all along fup- 
ported with his credit and eloquence, he foon changed his 
Ckanges bis mind, and ordered the mailer of the (hip to fet him aftiore 




at Circseum, where he took his rout towards Rome 
land. But after he had gone about two hundred furlongs, 
he altered his refolution anew, and returned to fea, where 
he" fpent the night in a thoufand melancholly and perplexing 
thoughts. One while he refolved to go privately into OcT:a-> 
yianus's houfe, and there kill himfelf upon the altar of his 
. domeftic gods, in order to bring upon him the wrath of 
fchofe furies, which were deemed the avengers of violated 
friendfhip. But the fear of being taken on the road, and 
the apprehenfion of the cruel treatment he expected, if 
taken, foon made him drop that refolution. Then falling 
}i>to other thoughts equally perplexing, 1 ah4 wavering be- 
tween the hopes he had in O&aviamis's friendfhip, and the 
. fear of death, he at laft fufFered his domeftiics to convey 

£ M S b coun- nim. by fea to a country rhoufe, which he had in the 
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neighbourhood of Gaieta. Near the place, where he was 
to land, flood a little temple dedicated to sApollo, 
which, it is faid, a flight of crows, coming with great 
noife, made towards Cicero's final! vefTel, as it was putting W^v?- W '\$ 





into port, and perching on the fails and rigging, pecked ; ->Aff| 
them with a hideous noife ; which was looked upon by'al 
as a bad omen. However, Cicero went afhore, and enter 
ing his houfe, lay down upon his bed to take fome reft, 
crows followed him, and, fluttering about the windows 






the room where he lay, made a dreadful noife. One of 
them was fo bold as to fly into the chamber, and making 
to the bed where Cicero was repofing with the cloaths caft 
over his head, pecked them off* by degrees and uncovered 
his face. The example of this creature roufed his indo- 
lent domeftics, who began to reproach each other for ne- 
glecting to fave the life of a man, for whofe prefervation 
the very birds of the air feemed concerned : wherefore, 
artly by force partly by entreaty, they put him again into 
is litter, and carried him towards the fea-fide* They were ^ fan* ojT 
fcarce gone, when a band of foldiers under the command fotdterein 

of Herennius, a centurion, and Popilius Laenas, a military °* 
tribune, came to the houfe. Cicero had formerly under- 
taken the defence of Popilius, when he was under a profe- 
cution for the murder of his own father, and by his, tri 
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umphing eloquence had god him abfolved by thofe very 
judges, who a little before were ready to condemn him to a 

nioft cruel death. But the ungrateful wretch, unmindful 
of former obligations, and wholly intent on currying favour 
with Antony, had promifed to find out Cicero, where-ever 
he lay concealed, and bring him his head. He found - the 
doors of his houfe fhut, but; breaking them open and fetch- 
ing in vain every corner, he threatened to put ajl the flaves 
in ;the houfe to the torture, if they did not immediately de- 
clare where their mafter lay concealed. But the faithful * 
flaves, without betraying the leaft fear, anfwered with great 
conftancy and refolution, that they knew not were he was. 

At length a young man, by name Philologus (D) % who had difcovt* 
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(D) Plutarch feems to queftlon what fome authors have wrote 

pf the treachery of Philologus ; at leaft he tells us, that this 
circumftance was unknown to Tyro, Cicero's emancipated ilave, 
who publifhed an account of his life, Which in Plutarch's 
time was in great requeft, but has not reached ours. 
pian tells us, that Cicero was betrayed and difcovered by 

one Cyrillus, who had formerly ferved Clonus, his mortal enem^; 
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been flave to Quintus, and afterwards enfranjchifed by him, 
and inftru&ed by Cicero in the liberal arts and fciences with 
PPff^/ a li xh e tendernefs of a father, difcovered to the tribune, 

that Cicero's domeftics were then carrying him in a litter 
through the clofe and fhady walks to the fea-fide. Upon 
hif information, Popilius with fome of his men haftened 
the place, where he was to come out, while Heren- 
us with the reft followed the litter through the narrow 
^paths, As foon as Cicero perceived Herennius, he com- 
manded his fervants to fet down his litter, and ftroaking, 
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according to his cuftom, his beard with his left hand, he 
put out his head, and looked at the aflaffins with great 
intrepidity. This conftancy, which they did not expert 
from him, his face disfigured and emaciated with cares and 
troubles, his hair and beard negle&ed and in diforder, &c. 
fc affected the foldiers who attended Herennius, that they 
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covered their eyes \fith their hands, while he cut oft his 
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head, and, purfuant to Antony's directions, his right hand, 
His liepd and with which he had wrote the Philippics, With thofetro- 
ri t?off Tnd P^* es °f t^eir cruelty, Herennius and Popilius haftened 
'farriS'tq 3 ^ 2C ^ to Rome, and laid them before Antony while he was 
$aqwy.' holding an aflembly of the people for the election of new 

magistrates, The cruel tyrant no fooner beheld them, tjian 
he cried out in a tranfport of joy, " Now let there be 
an end of all our profcriptions ; live Romans, live in 
fafety-j you have nothing more to fear." He took the 
head in his hand, and looked on it a long time with great 



t 



fatistaction, fmiling at a fight, which drew tears from alt 
who were prefent. After he had fatiated his cruel and 
revengeful temper with fo difmal a fpe£tacle > he fent, as 
we are told by feveral writers, the head of the orator to 



his wife Fulvia, who was naturally more cruel than the 
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triumvir himfeif, and had borne ' an implacable hatred to 
Cicero, ever fmce the time of her firft hufband P. Clodius, 
"who was fiain by Milo. That infernal fury, after having 
jnfulted. the poor remains of her enemy with the moft 
injurious reproaches, took that venerable head in her lap, • 
and drawing out the tongue of the deceafed, which had 
uttered many bitter inve£tives againft both her huft>ands^ 

it fevera} times with a golden bodkin^ which me 




^, . wore in her hair. When Fulvia had fatiated her impotent 

v't« 1 " mere-.- Ar.fnnv nrAereA hath the. hend anrl the. hand tci he. fet 



$f fulvia. r £g e * Antony ordered both the head and the hand to be fet 

up on the roftra, where Rome could not without horror be 



\\old the remains of a man ^ who had lb often tiiumphed ixi 



that 
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that very place by the force and charms of his eloquence 

Thus fell the greateft orator Italy or any other 
ever bred ; ^ a man who, 5 ' as Caefar the dictator ufed to t( 
fay, '* had obtained a laurel as much above all triumphs,: 
as it was more glorious to extend the bounds of gfche 
Roman learning than thofe of the Roman empire 
In his confulate, which was truly glorious, he difcovere<| 
with wonderful fagacity the moft fecret plots of the feditio 
Catiline, defeated his beft concerted meafures, and faved, we 
may fay, Rome from utter deftru£tion ; whence he was 
defervedly honoured with the glorious title of u the father 
of his country." The Roman people, no doubt, s owed 
him much ; and he took care to put them frequently in mind 
of their obligations ; " for he was quoting on all occafions, in 
" and out of feafon, the nones of December," as M. Brutus 
obferved in one of his letters to Atticus. He loved his country ; 
but his zeal did not carry him fo far as to make him facrifice his 
private intereft to the public welfare. This Brutus, who fin- 
cerely loved him, but knew his foible, innnuates in feveral 
letters to their common friend Pomponius Atticus. *'< We are 
too much afraid," fays he in one of his epiftles, 4< of death 
banimment, and poverty. Thefe things appear to Cicero 
as great evils, who, provided he be allowed what he de- 
^ fires, provided he be refpe&ed and praifed, reckons an Jio 
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nourable flavery as nothing, if Honour is compatible with 



fo great infamy." And elfewhere j '* I have no great 

opinion of thofe fine arts, of which Cicero is fo great a 



" rhafter 



8 Veil. Patercul. I. ii. c. 66. Seneca in fuafor, prat 7. 
Plut. inCic. Dio. 1. xlvii. Appian. 1. iv. Tacit, dialog, de 

orat. 



(E) "We have followed Plutarch's account 5 but other writers 
tell us, that Cicero's Haves and domeftics, feeing Popilius and 
Herennius purfuing their mafter, put themfelves in a pofture of 
defence, and feemed determined to defend his life at the ex-* 
pence of their own j but that Cicero would not allow them to 
life any yiplence, faying, " Let us obey the decrees of deftiny, 
* c and avoid meddhig mbre blood than it has pleafed the gods 
" to require". Having thus fpoke to his domeftics, he en- 
couraged Popilius to advance, and putting his head out of the 
litter, " Draw near, veteran," faid he, " and mew us what you 
*■ can do. " At thefe words the tribune came clofe to the litter> 
and with one blow cut off his head (48). 



(48) Appian. 1. iv. & Val. Ma*. 
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Book III. 

€e mafter ; for, what ufe do we fee him make of all he has 
c c written concerning the liberty of his country, true honour, 
" death, and banifhment ? ' ' &c- Plutarch tells us, tha^ 
though Brutus and his followers both loved and trufted Cice- 
ro^yet none of them ever thought of imparting their defiga 

becaufe they were determined to admit into the ccn- 
piracy fuch only as Were bold, brave, and defpifers of death ; 
: "-^hereas Cicero was by nature a coward, and befides become 
fo wary and over-cautious by old age, that he would not have 
made one ftep without the greateft fecurity, which would 
nave blunted the edge of their forwardnefs and refolution, in 
an, affair that required all the difpatch imaginable 3 . But after 
all, the intrepidity, with which he offered himfelf to death 
ought to make us in a manner overlook the timoroufnefs 
pufillanimity, and irrefolujion, which he betrayed in moft oc- 
currences of his life. He died on the feventh of the ides of 
December j in the fixty-fourth year of his age, and was great- 
ly lamented by all ranks of men. Antony himfelf made fome 
fort of reparation to his memory ; for, inftead of rewarding 
the perfidious Philologus, who betrayed his matter and bene- 
factor, he delivered him up to Pomponia, the widow of 
iT?he cruelty Quintus Cicero and fitter of Pomponius Atticus, who, after 
of Pomponia having glutted- her impotent rage and defire of revenge with 
'^^wewho ^ e ^ exquifite torments cruelty itfelf could invent, obliged 
^betrayed him the miferable wretch to cut off his own flem by piece-meal, 

boil it, and eat it in her prefence. But Tyro, Cicero's freed- 
man, has not fo much as mentioned the treachery of Philolo 
gus, as we have obferved above out of Plutarch. O&avia- 
nus, who fhamefully facrificed Cicero to his moifc cruel and 
bitter, enemy, declared fevefal years after the efteem he had 
for him : for yifiting one day his daughter's fon, and finding 
him with a book of Cicero's in his hand, the boy for fear 
endeavoured to hide it under his gown j which O&avianus 
perceiving, took it from him, and turning over a great part 
of the book ftanding, gave it him again, faying, u This, 
" my child, was a learned man, and a lover of his coun-* 
try 1 . 

While the profcription was ftill raging, and Rome in the 
utmoft confternation in feeing herfelf daily deprived of fome 
tepidus's c f fo e ft citizens, Lepidus took it in his head to triumph, 
mump Qji account of fome inconfiderable advantages he h ad formerly 

gained over the revolted Spaniards. The decree, impowering 

}flm to enjoy this honour, was iffued by himfelf with the 

confent 
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Chap. 1 5 

content and approbation of his two coljegues 







To all thofe who ftiall honour our triumpJi with facrifices 
<c f eaftings, and other demonftrations of joy, 

fortune ; but to others mifery and profcriptipn. 
decree drev* greater crouds to his triumph than had ever 
feen on the like occafion : he was attended by all the no 
of Rome, who ftrove to outvie each other in 
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fices for the fafety of Lepidus and his collegues, and in f< 
ing their friends and the friends of the triumvirs. L. Muna 
this Plancus was likewife decreed a trium 
we know not what, he had done in Gaul u . As it wa$ 
cuftomary for the foldiers to fing, during the trium 
ceffion, fatyrical verfes on the yi&orious generals, the follow 
ing were often repeated on this occafion ; 46 De Germanis, 
" non de Gallis, duo triumphant confides." The Latin wordL 
Germanis, fignifies equally brothers, and, the inhabitants of 
Germany, fo that the verfes might be underftood as import- 
ing, either that the defigned confuls triumphed over the Ger^ 
mans, or over their brothers ; for they had both procured the 
profcription of their brothers, or at leaft contented to it w . 

And now the triumvirs, having glutted their revenge ^ e avarice 
the blood of fo many illuftrious citizens, began to think of 0 f ^ triy 
raifing the neceflary fums for the carrying on of the war a- wmvhs 
gainft Brutus and Caffius, In order to this they publifhed 
daily new lifts of profcribed perfons, containing the names of 
the riqheft citizens in Rome, whom they caufed under feveral 
pretences, to be inhumanly murdered, and then feifed on their « 
eftates, defrauding $he ppor widows and orphans of their 
right of inheritance and fucceilion. They burdened the peo- 
ple with moft grievous taxes, feized all the gold andf itSver, 
whether in plate or fpecie, they could lay their hands on, and ' 
took away by force immenfe fums, belonging both to ftran* 
gers and citizens of Rome } which had been depofited in the 
hands of the veftal virgins. But with all this, not being able 
to make up the fum of two hundred thoufand talents, which 
they judged neceflary to defray the charges of the war, they 
drew up a lift of fourteen hundred of the richeft ladies of " 
Rome, mothers, daughters, relations, or any ways allied to 
fuch perfons as they had profcribed, an4 taxed them all equally, The Rom * a 
and at an extravagant rate, though moft of the alliances were a les tax 
very far fetched. Hereupon the ladies, after having had re-? 

courfe in vain to the female relations of the triumvirs, agreed 
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The Roman Hiftory Booking. 

to go all in a body, and plead their caufe at the tribunal of 
thofe magiftrates, while they were adminiftering juftice in 
the forum. Accordingly, having made their way through the 
croujj and the numerous guards attending the tyrants, they 
demanded to be heard. The triumvirs, alarmed at fuch an 
tmufual fight, ordered their guards to difperfe them ; but this 

^ecafioning great murmurs aihong the people, one of them 
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Was at length permitted to fpeak, and the perfon the fuppli 
ants chofe for this purpofe was Hortenfia, the daughter of the 
Hortenfia's celebrated orator Hortenfius, who addrefled the triumvirs thus ; 
Speech to the c € The unhappy women you fee here imploring your juftice 
fcrmmvirs. «c bounty, would never have prefumed to appear in this 

place, had they not firft made life of all other means, 
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which their natural modefty could luggeft to them. Tho* 
our appearing here may feem contrary to the rules of de- 
cency prefcribed to our fex, which we have hitherto ob- 
* c ferved with all ftri&nefs, yet the lofs of our fathers, chil- 
*f dren, brothers, and hufbands, may fufficiently excufe us, 
* c efpecially when their unhappy deaths are made a pretence 
* c for our further misfortunes. You pretend, that they had 
" offende4 and provoked you ; but what injury have the wo-* 
* * men done, that they muft be impoveriftied ? If they are as 
|jg§ ' c blameable as the men, why do you not profcribe them too £ 

Have we declared you enemies to your country ? Have we 
fuborned your foldiers, raifed troops againft you, or op^ 
pofed you in the purfuit of thofe honours and offices which 
you claim ? We pretend not to govern the republic ; nor 
is it our ambition, which has drawn the prefent misfortune 

Empire, dignities, and honours are not for 
" us. # Why fliould we contribute to a war, wherein we 
<c have no manner of intereft ? 'Tis true indeed, that in the 

<c Carthaginian war our mothers aflifted the republic, which 
" was at that time reduced to the utmoft diftrefs : but nei- 
" ther their houfes, their lands, nor their movables were fold 
<c for that fervice fome rings and a few jewels furnifhed the 
iupply : it was not conftraint and violence tha»: forced it 
from them ; what they contributed was entirely owing to 
their own good will and generous difpontipn. What dan- 
gei* at prefent threatens the city ? If the Gauls or Parthiana 
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44 were encamped on the banks of the Tiber or the Anio, 
<c you fhould fin^ us no lefs jealous in {he defence of ouj? 
<c common country, than our mothers were before us. But 
we ought not, and will not be any ways concerned in civil 



tc wars. Neither Marius, nor Caefar, nor Pompey, ever 
** thought of obliging us to take part in the don^eftic troubles 

" which 





Chap. 15 

<* which their ambition raifed ; nay, not Sylla 
<c firft fet up tyranny in "Rome; and yet you affumethe glo- 
« rious title of reformers of the ftate, a title, which will turn ^*f#f 
" to your eternal ignominy, if, without the leaft regard to 
* c the laws of equity, you perfift in your wicked refolutj&i * 
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of plundering thofe of their eftates and fortunes, who 



given you no juft caufe of offence." The triumvirs,? 
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iroked at the boldnefs of this fpeech, and fearing it might ojc 
cafion fome fudden tumult, ordered their lienors to drive aw^ 
fuch troublefome fuppliants ; but the people crying out a 
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gainft fuch violence, they adjourned the affair to the next 
day, when, to appeafe the multitude, who had openly 
efpoufed the caufe of the women, they reduced their number 
from one thoufand four hundred to four hundred ; but at ladies' ex- 
the fame time taxed above an hundred thoufand men, as well era P ted 
ftrangers as citizens, without exempting the priefts them- j^f? * e 
felves, obliging them to pay immediately the fiftieth part of i ; 
their eftates, and a whole year's revenue. In the levying of 
this tax the foldiers committed fuch unheard-of Cruelties, that 
the triumvirs were obliged to charge one of the confuls to 
watch them, and punifh the offenders with the utmoft fe- 
verity. But the cowardly magiftrate, fearing to difguft the 
legionaries, winked' at the diforders committed by them, and 
exerted his authority only againft a few flaves, whom he; 
caufed to be crucified for the enormous cruelties they had 
exercifed, in the difguife of foldiers, on fome of the moft 
illuftrious citizens x . 

And now the triumvirs, having cau led about three hundred 
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fenators and two thoufand knights to be inhumanly maffa- 



cred, and raifed by a thoufand extortions the necefTary 



for their eaftern expedition, aflembled at laft the fev 




they had left alive, and, entering the fenate-houfe, declared, 
that the profcription was at an end. Lepidus endeavoured to TI ?e pr» 
juftify their^paft proceedings, and affured the confeript fathers, at -%m 
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that for the future he at leaft mould give them no occaflon of 
complaint. But 0£tavius, not yet fatiated with fo many 
butcheries, openly declared, " That he ftill referved to 
" himfelf the liberty of punifhing the guilty." And indeed 
Suetonius tells us, that though he was at firft unwilling to flgn 
the fatal decree, which doomed fo many citizens to die, yet he 
was the moft cruel and inexorable of the three in the executi-Th? cruelty- 
on of it y. Some of the antient and moft of the modern of oftavia- 
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writers na3 



f Dip. Appian. ibid* 1 Suet, in Ovfcavio, 
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writers endeavour to clear him from that reproach, and lay all 

the blame upon Antony ; nay, they cry him up for one of 
the moft mild, humane, and moderate princes that ever 
flayed a fcepter. But we meet with too many inftances in 

, which evidently fhew that cruelty was the natural 
of his temper. We fhall give only one here, which we 
Have omitted in our account of his fhort confulate, and re- 
ftrve the reft for their proper places. The praetor Quintus 
Gellius had on all occafions affifted him to the utmoft of his 




power, and employed all his mtereft in his behalf, when he 
firft flood for the confulate. O&avianus therefore no fooner 




obtained that dignity, than he appointed him governor of 
Africa with the title of proconful : but foon after, taking it 
into bis head that the praetor defigned to murder him, he 
caufed Him to be feized by a band of foldiers in his feat 
juftice, and to be hurried away, without further enquiry, to 
the rack, like the meaneft flave. He confeffed nothing, nor 
indeed had any fuch thing ever entered into his thoughts 5 
for he had been always; greatly attached both to Caefar and 
O&avianus. But neither could his great quality and high 
ftation, nor his innocence, exempt him from the hands of the 
executioner. The gentle conful condemned him to die, but 
firft caufed the venerable magiftrate to be brought before 
him, thai he might have the cruel and brutal pleafure of 
digging out his eyes with his own hands ; which he did ac 



cordingly, and then ordered the executioner, lefs cruel than 
hirnfelf,- to difpatch him z . Is not this fingle inftance an un- 
deniable proof of the cruelty of his temper 



? 



Af^er the triumvirs had declared, to the inexpreffible 
joy? bf gb of the fenate and people, that the profcription was at 
an end, they appointed of their own authority, without fb 
much as aftembling the people, the confuls for the enfuing 
year.Thefe were M.iEmilius Lepidus,the triumvir, and Lucius 
Munatius Plancus. After this, as Antony and O&avius were 
wholly intent on their grand expedition into the eaft, againft 
Brutus and Cafiius, they named, in concert withLepidus, 
confuls, praetors, and aediles for feveral enfuing years, chu- 
fing for thefe great offices fuch perfons as they all approved of, 
and could fafely rely on. This precaution feemed neceflary, 
to prevent the people from railing to thefe dignities, during 
their abfence, men of feditious tempers, or iU-affe&ed to the 
triumvirate. When they had thus fettled matters in the city, 

Antony and Oclavianus firft divided both the money and troops, 

and 
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and then fet out, the former for Brundufium, and die latter 
for Kliegium, where the fleets, appointed to tranfport thenl 
into the Levant, were ready to take the forces on board, and 
put to fea with the firft favourable wind. But, before we 
relate the great events, which determine the fete of the 




happy republic, we muft give a luccincl: account of 
pafled in the eaft, from the talcing of Laodicea by Calfius 




3 1 



to the arrival of Antony and Q£tavianus in Macedom . f)*- 

C a s s 1 u s, having, by the reduction of Laodicea, made hint* Caflius t*? 
felf mafter of all Syria, refolved in the next place to invade f oIves to 



Egypt ; for Cleopatra had npt only declared for the triumvirs, ' % 

but was ready to join them with a powerful fleet ; but as he 
was on his march, he was recalled by Brutus, who, by let 



ters after letters, prelTed him to come and join him againft 
the triumvirs, who were making a dreadful havock of 
their friends in Italy, and alTembling forces wfth a 
defign to pafs over into Macedon. cc It is not," faid he. i^ 8 ^^ 
one of his letters, " to gain an empire for ourfelves, but to-Brutus.* 
* 6 relieve our country* that we have aflembled fuch power 
u ful armies. We ought not fo much to think of gaining 



glory by new conquefts, as of deftroying thofe who have 
iC enflaved Rome. Let us remember what we have under- 
taken, and perfevere in our nrft intentions. It is high time 
for us to turn our thoughts upon Italy, which now groans 
under the oppreffion of tyrants. Let us make what hafte - ^ 
" we can thither, and endeavour to relieve our Yellow-citizens.'* 



cc 




As Caflius had a great efteem and veneration for Brutus, he 
dropt his enterprize upon Egypt ; and,, committing the go- 
vernment of Syria to his brothers fon with one legion, he fet 
out with all the reft to meet him. On his march 
tached a body of horfe into Cappadocia, with orders t 
king Ariobarzanes to death, upon an information that he 
confpired againft him, and kept up a private correfpondence 
with his enemies. His orders were put in execution, and 
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after the king's death, great fums raifed on his fubje&s 
who were looked upon by Cailius as dhaffecT:ed to the re- 
publican party. As he pafled by Tarfus, being touched with 
compaffion on the miferable condition of that unhappy city, 
he remitted the reft of the heavy tax, which he had formerly 
laid on the inhabitants for Tiding with Dolabella, and refufing Is touched 
to fupply with proviiions the troops which Tullius Cimber, JJJ^n 
one of the confpirators, was leading into Syria. This conduct the mifer- 
of the Tarfenfes, after they had entered into an alliance with abIe conditi 
Caflius, and even prefented him with a crown of gold, fo Xarfcafesl 

provoked the republican general, that he- condemned them to 

pay 
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pay fifteen hundred talents ; for the raifing of which furrt 

they firft fold the lands belonging to the public, and 




e or 



ilaments of their temples, afterwards their children of both 
fexes, and at laft their women and old men. As the money 
• accruing from thefe fales did not amount to the fum of fifteen 

""^ ^^^^^ 

hiltidred talents, they were at laft forced to fell fome of their 
young men, who were lit to bear arms 5 but the unhappy 
^retches, preferring death to flavery, laid violent hands ort 
f hemfelves \ which Caflius no fooner heard, than he forgave 



them the reft of the payment, and exempted them from al! 
tributes for the future. From Tarfus he purfued his march 
into Afia to join Brutus a . That general, feeing himfelf 
mafter of all Grecee, Macedon, and Illyricum, had refplved 
to pafs over into Afia with the greater part of his army* and 
was already oii his march, when news was brought him, that 
Caius Antonius, whom he Had taken prifbnerj as we have re- 
lated above, and treated with the utmoft civility, had raifed 
a fedition among the troops that were left in Macedon. 
Hereupon he turned back, quelled the tumult, and having 
put Caius Under clofe confinement in the city of Apollonia, 
purfued his march, arid paffed over into Afia, where he was 
joined by all the princes of that country* and among the reft: 

by Dejotarus, king or tetrarch of Galatia, tho' he had refufed 
to fend any fuccours to Caflius. While Brutus was in Afia, 
Caius Antonius, having found means, even in his confine- 
ment, to debauch many of the foldiers, attempted to make 
his efcape ; but the plot being difcovered, Antonius was more 
clofely confined, and the guilty foldiers forced to take refuge 

on a neighbouring hill, where they feemed determined to 

it out, and rather undergo any hardfhips, than fubmit 
to the will of their officers. Hereupon Caius Clodius, to 
whofe cuftody Brutus had committed the feditious prifoner, 
fearing he might raife new difturbances, and at length make his 
efcape, put him to death j but whether of his own authority, 
or bv Brutus's orders in uncertain. Thus Dion Caflius b . 




But Plutarch tells us, that Brutus no fooner heard the news of 
Cicero's Death, than he fent orders to Hortenfius to kill Cai- 
us Antonius ; and adds, that on this account, Antony having 
afterwards taken Hortenfius in the battle of Philippi, flew him 
on his brother's tomb. However that be, Brutus, fearing 
the death of Antonius might occafion difturbances in Mace- 
don, left Afia, and haftened back thither. On his arrival, he 

put 



a Plut. in Brut. Appian. 1. iv.p. 625, & 1. v. p. 675 . Dio. 1- 
xlyji. * Idem ibid. p. 340, 341. & 1. xlix. p. 241 
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put himfelf at the head of -a legion, and marched againft the 
mutineers, whom he foon forced to fue for mercy. ~~ 
was a man of an extraordinary mild nature, great magnanimi-g|™^ 
ty, and infenfible of the paffions of anger and revenge, he 
could not prevail upon himfelf to put any of the feditious*|p 
gionaries to death, refpe6ting,. as Appian obferves, the cm*? 
racier of a Roman citizen even in an enemy. His officers 




prefled him to punifh at leaft a fmall number of the mutineers* 
in order to deter others from the like practices. The good^-V 



• v, .*.: .... 



natured general feemed to yield to their importunity ; and 
having ordered a galley to be got ready, caufed the ringlead- 
ers of the late tumult to be put on board of it, as if he in- 
tended to have them thrown into the fea* and drowned ; but 
in the mean time, he gave private orders to the commander 
of the galley to convey them to fome place of fafety, and there 
leave them c . 

Brutus, having thus quieted all difturbances in Macedon 
haftened back into Afia. -It was, as is commonly, believed 
on ' his march thither, that he coined a new piece of money 
which was for fome time current in all the eaftern countries. 
On one fide was the head of Brutus, and on the reverfe 
a pileus or cap, the badge of liberty, between two poniards 
with this legend, Eid. Mar. to revive the remembrance of the 
ides of March, which was the laft day of Caefar's : life and 
ufurped empire. Brutus, arriving in Ana, advanced in all 
hafte to Smyrna, where he had appointed to meet Caflius 
who accordingly _ came after him. As they had not feen one Brutus and 
another fince they parted at Pireaeus, the one for Syria, and £ w r naf i 
the other for Macedon, we may eafily imagine how great 
their joy was at their firft meeting. They had been if&xf^ 



9 




friends long before the death of Caefar, were nearly oia^u, 
Caflius having married Julia the fitter of Brutus, and looked 
upon themfelves as the only protectors of their opprefled 
country. Their joy was doubled, when they compared their 
prefent circumftances with the defpicable condition they were 
both in when they left Italy. Caflius fhewed all poflible re- 
fpedr. for Brutus, having a great opinion of his virtue, honefty, 
and integrity. On the other hand, Brutus, confidering Caf- 
fius as the elder man, and of a more weakly constitution than 
himfelf, defired that their conferences might be held in his 
camp; for their two armies encamped feparately. When 

the/ 



c Dio, Appian. ibid. 
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they came to deliberate about the proper meafures to be takeri? 
with relation to the great war with which they were threat- 
ened, Brutus was for tranfporting all their forces over into/ 
Macedon and Theflaly, and there making head againft the 
triumvirs, who, in all likelihood, would land their number-^ 
Ms troops in one of thofe countries ; but Caflius was of opi-^ 
siion, that they mould firft reduce the Rhodians and Lycians,- 
ihat they might not leave two fuch formidable maritime 
powers unfubdued behind them ; for both thefe nations had 
refufed to pay them any contributions, or to take part in 
the war, under pretence of maintaining a ftrict neutrality „> 



CC 



though it was well known, that they had fent fuccours under- 
hand to the triumvirs. As for the numberlefs forces of the 

■ 

enemy, " Their great number," faid Caflius,- " renders^ 
them kfs formidable ; they will find a powerful enemy to 
contend with in Greece, Macedon, or Theflaly,. famine 
Where will they find- provifions. for fo great a multitude I 
Let us therefore turn our arms againft their friends the 
Lycians and Rhodians, and in the mean time leave them 
to fight with want and famine d »" Brutus readily came into- 
the opinion of Caflius, who was deemed an officer of grea& 
experience, and had given- extraordinary proofs- of his- conduct 
after- the unhappy battle of Carrhae, as we have related in ous? 
hiftory of the Parthians e . It was therefore agreed, that, be- 
fore they pafled farther weftward, . Brutus fhould march a-- 
gainft the Lycians, and Caflius fail with his fleet againft the 
Rhodians ; but as Brutus had fpent great fums in equipping a 
fleet, he defired Caflius to fhare- with him the immenfe trea- 



sure he had amafled in Afia* This demand was taken ill by 




fiends » of Caflius, who endeavoured to difluade him fronv 
Gonipiyiag with thejuft requeft of Brutus, faying. That it 
was not reafonable the money which he had fared with fo 
much parfimony, or got with fo much enry, fhould be di£ 
pofedof to enrich Brutus's foldiers, and to make him popular; 
But Caflius j without hearkening to their remonftrances, ge- 
neroufly gave him a third part of the great treafure he had 
heaped up ; after which the two generals parted, Caflius 
marching againft the Rhodians, and Brutus againft the Ly ciansC 
As the city of Rhodes was at that time in a very flourifh- 
i'ng condition, and had a powerful fleet at fea, Caflius, before 

lie attempted to make a defcent on the ifland, took care to 

exercife 



* Appian. ibid. p. 626. Liv. 1. cxxii. c Vide Vol. XL 

p. 39. f Plut. in Bruto. Appian. 1. iy. p. 6z6^ Bio* 1* 

xlvii. p. 346. • - 
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exercife his mariners at'Mindus, a maritime city of 
Thither the Rhodiatis fent embaffadors to him, putting him xhe:3S 



in mind of the vi&ories they had formerly gained over Deme- ans 




trius king; of Macedon, over Mithridates the Great, king of ^^fS?^,^ 



Pontus, and many others, and reprefenting, that their nation, 
was not eafily to be conquered 5 that he might, in fo danger flP^WSKg 



rous an attempt, lofe, as many others had done* all thb 
glory he had hitherto acquired ; that they had a numerous , 
iteet at fea ; that their naval forces had been always dread ect ; 
by all nations, &c. As they were going on, Camus inter- 
rupted them ; " Since you have fo great an opinion of your 
^- own valour, 39 faid he, " I will foon give you an opportu 



nity of exercifing it. You have fent fuccours to Dela- 




te 




belk, and urilefs you aflifl me in the like manner, 
" neither the numerous fleet you have at fea, nor the dread 
of your naval forces, mail deter me from invading your 
ifland^ and laying fiege to your proud capitals" Thisan- 
fwer terrified the wifer citizens, who were for complying 
with Caflius's demands ; but the populace, conceited of their 

own valour, oppofed all their meafures ; and two orators, They refefe 
Alexander and Mnafeas, by magnifying the ftrength of the to fubmiu 
nation, the number of their mips, the experience of their ma- 
riners, the fortifications of the city and its port, prevailed 
upon the multitude to reject all propofals of an accommoda- 
tion j nay* the people, in an aflembly which was held at 
this time for the electing of new magiftrates, appointed 
Alexander commander in chief of the land forces, and 
Mnafeas of the fleet, who immediately began to make 
the neceflary preparations for war. However, the nobility, 
who dreaded the valour of the Romans, fent a fecond £«i 
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baffy to Caflius, employing for that purpofe A^fl-Sb, 
who had formerly taught him the Greek tongae in khoaes, 
and for whom the Romans had on all qcculv.lis fhewed 
great refpeel: and veneration. Archelaus put him in mind 
of their ancient friendfhip, of the alliance that was ftill fubfift- 
ing between the republic of Rhodes and that of Rome, and 
of the education he had received in that city. Caflius an- CafEus'* 
fwered, That if Archelaus had confented to, the hoftilities fpeech to th 
of his countrymen againft him, he had, by that means, re- Rll °dian 
nounced his friendfliip, and effaced all former obligations ; but envoy * 
if he had advifed them to embrace his intereft, and they had 
rejected his advice, he was determined to be revenged on 
them for the contempt they had fliewn for him. As t& their 

alliance with Rome, he faid, that in virtue of that treaty 
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witfi the republic, they were obliged to aflift: him: agai&ft 
thofe who were ufing their utmoft efforts to overturn the 



republican government, and introduce arbitrary power in its 
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room 3 that he demanded fuccours of them as praetor and, 31 
proconful appointed by the fenate and the moft honeft parc : 
of the Roman people, and that, if they refufed to acknow- 
ledge him . in that character, or would not fend him the fuc- 
cours he demanded in the name of the fenate and Roman 
people, he could not look upon them otherwife than as ene- 
mies to Rome, and would treat them as fuch. Archelaus 



finding Caffius inflexible, and the reafons he alledged for mak- 
ing war upon the Rhodians unanfwerable, took his leave, 
and returned to Rhodes, where he found Alexander and 
Mnafeas ready to put to fea with a fleet of thirty three mips 
©f war, and a great number of fmaller veflels. Thefe two 
commanders no fooner heard the Roman general's final an- 
fwer, than they weighed anchor, and went in queft of the 
enemy's fleet, which they met off Cnidos, where they had 
formerly defeated the navy of Mithridates the Great. 
This they looked upon as a good omen, and therefore im- 
x • mediately attacked the Roman fleet, which was commanded by 

Statius Murcus, with incredible bravery and refolution. The 
The Rodians fight was long and bloody, on account of the great experience 



overcome in of the Rhodian mariners, and the nimblenefs of their mips ; 
*' a * s l " but at length the Rhodians were put to flight, after having 

loft a great number of foldiers, as well as mariners, and 
five of their beft fhips, three whereof were taken, and two 
funk. After the engagement, Caflius, who beheld it from 
a neighbouring mountain, marched his army to Loryma, a 
ir^ritirne city of Caria, fituated over-againft the ifland of 
Rhodcjj£ and there, without lofs of time, put his forces on 
boaid : great number of tranfports, which he had afTembled 
before-hand, and ordered them to land in the ifland, and 

fortify themfelves there, while he with a fleet of eighty fhips 
of war, invefted the city of Rhodes by fea, in hopes of 



finking terror into the inhabitants, and obliging them;, 
without further bloodfhed, to fubmit, and comply with his 
demands. With this view he continued, fome days inactive 
before the place; but was greatly furprifed to fee the enemy's 
fleet unexpectedly fail out of the harbour in good order, and 

Jans defeat- °^ er ^im battle, In this fecond engagement the Rhodians 
ed ane w, and were defeated anew, with the lofs of two galleys, and 
their town forced to take fhelter under the walls of their city, which 
taken. ^ immediately invefted both by fea and land, and after a 

ihort but moft vigorous refiftajice 3 forced to furrender at dif- 

cretioa 
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Chap. 1 5. The Roman Hiftory. 

£re.tion g . Appian tells, that .fome of the rich .citizens to 
fave their eftates, betrayed the city to Caflius, after he had 
folemnly promifed riot to deftroy it. The inhabitants feeing 
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'fiim mafter of the place, whether by force or treachery is 
uncertain, flocked to him from all quarters, calling him their 
Icing and mafter, But Cajjius abhorring thofe titles, I am 




neither your king nor mafter," faid he, " but the deftroy^ 
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" er of a tyrant, who would have been your king and 
<€ mafter." He then caufed a tribunal to be raifed in the 
market-place, and feating himfelf on it, with a (pear planted ^Ifl 
before him, as it was cuftomary among the Roman generals ^ 



when they had taken a city by ftorm, he firft forbad his 
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foldiers, upon pain of death, to plunder the h'oufes, or offer 
any fort of violence to the inhabitants. He then fummoned fif- 

of the citizens before his tribunal, who had been moftcaflras 
fanguine for war, and pronounced fentence of death upon ^jjj^-*' 
them, which was immediately put in execution. He con- wit £ fp "^ 
demned twenty five more, who had made their efcape, toty. ' 
perpetual baniftirnent. Afterwards he commanded all the 

gold and ftlver, whether belonging to the temples, to the 
public, or to private perfons, to be brought to him in a limit- 
ed time, threatening thofe with death who fhould conceal 
any part of their wealth, .and promifing rewards to fuch as 
fhould difcoyer it, viz. a tenth to perfons of a free condition, 
and liberty to flaves. At firft fome concealed their treafures, 
not thinking he would proceed with fo much rigour ; but. 
when they faw three or four of the richeft citizens die by the 
hand of the public executioner, for having put 
way part of their wealth, they deflred that the tinv:- 
might be prolonged ; which being granted, they 
light; what they had hid in tombs, wells, and 
and laid it before Caflius, who by that means raifed, at the 
expence of private perfons., the fum of eight thoufand 
talents, as we have related more at length in the hiftory of 
Rhodes h . Caflius, having thus reduced and pillaged the 
city of Rhodes, returned to the continent, leaving Lucius 
Varus with a ftrong garrifon on the ifland, to exadfc a fine 
of five hundred talents more, which at his departure he laid 
on thofe refra&ory iflanders. On the continent, he was 
informed, that Cleopatra had left Egypt, and was failed 
with a numerous fleet to join Antony and Q&avianus, 
Ugon this intelligence he* fent Statius Murcus with ftxjy 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book III 

* 

fhips of war, and a legion onboard to cruize on the coaftof 
Peloponnefus, pillage that rich country, and keep near the 
promontory of Tsenarus, in hopes of meeting there with 



Ieo^a's Cleopatra's fleet; but the queen's navy was difperfecl by 
Jf&v l ?er " a violent ftorm, and moft of her mips dafhed to pieces on 

the coaft of Africa ; which misfortune obliged her to return 
home, and lay afide for the prefent all thoughts of fending 
-I- any fuccours to the triumvirs. Caflius, having now no ene- 
mies behind him, began his march to rejoin Brutus, obliging 
all the. provinces of Afia, as he pafled through them, to pay 
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without the leaft abatement, ten years taxes 1 
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Wh i l e Caflius was thus employed againft the Rhodians, 
Brutus was making war in Lycia, agreeable to the fcheme 
concerted between the two republican generals. Before he 
began hoftilities, he fent to the Lycians to demand a fupply 
of men and money ; but one Maucrates, a popular mai* 
among them, perfuaded them not to comply with Brutus's 
requeft, and taking upon him the whole management of the 
war, pofted feveral bodies of troops on the frontiers, to pre- 
vent Brutus from entering the country. But the Roman 
general detached a party of horfe againft them ; which com- 
putus en- * n S u P on them unexpectedly, killed fix hundred of them* 
iters Lycia drove the reft from their pofts, and opened a paflage into 
after having the country for the whole army k . Dion tells us, that the 

^SbftantT kycians, were a brave and warlike people, met Brutu$ 
who oppofed on their frontiers, with all the forces of their nation, and 
" im. gave him battle ; but were overcome by the Romans, who* 

made themfelves matters of the enemy's camp, and all their 
b^gaglK However that be, Brutus, after this firft fkirmifh 



or batf:e, entered their country, and finding no enemy in 

the field to contend with, made himfelf mafter of all their 
cities and villages, except Xanthus (F) their capital, whi-> 
ther the flower of the nation retired, with a defign to ftand. 
a fiege. Brutus, who was of an extraordinary mild nature, 

and 



Appian, & Dio. ibid. & Veil. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 7a. k Plut, 



in Bruto. 1 Dio. 1. xlvii. p. 347 
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(F) Xanthus was, according to Strabo (49), the metropolis 
of all Lycia. The river, which watered it, is faid by Stepha- 
pus to have borrowed its name from the city, and the city 
from its founder Xanthus, who was, according to fome, an 
gyptian, according to others, a native of Crete- 



(49} Strabo, L xiv. p. 985 




;3*id great magnanimity, being unwilling to fhed the blood of 
thofe unhappy wretches, fet all the prifoners he had takeh 
free without ranfom, hoping to win the whole nation 
iiis clemency ; but the Lycians, defpifing his humanity, and 
good-nature, would hearken to no terms ; fo that Brutus 
was forced, to his great grief, to lay fiege to the place, which, 
he forefaw, would bring innumerable evils on a brave and 
gallant people. Xanthus was reckoned one of the ftrongeft The 



.cities of Afia ; its walls were of an extroardinary height and Ijgg 
thicknefs, and furrounded with a ditch fifty foot deep, and 
broad in proportion. The inhabitants had cut down the 
woods to a great diftance, deftroyed all the neighbouring 
villages, and conveyed away the materials ; which obliged , 
Brutus to fend parties a great way off to fetch the ne- 
ceiTary timber for building his machines, and even the earth 
to fill up the ditch, the ccuntry round about being very rocky 5 
but notwithftanding the many difficulties which he had to 
ftruggle with, and which he did not himfelf expect to fur- 
mount in many months, as Appian tells us, he in a few* days 
built his machines, filled up the ditch, and began to batter , 
the walls with the ram : fo great was the eagernefs and* 
ardour of the foldiery, animated by the example of their 
general, who fhared with them all the toils and dangers 

<of fo difficult an undertaking. The befieged made a moft 
vigorous defence, and behaved in their fallies with unparallel- 

•led bravery ; but were always beaten with great lofs, Brutus 

peeping the half of his army night and day under arms, A 
breach being at length made in the wall, the Xanthians be- 



gan to think of making their efcape; and accord ; .ngly fome 



jof them threw themfelves into the river, which ra :?%h 
the city, hoping to fave themfelves by fwimmihj id div- 
ing under water ; but they were taken in nets let down 
for that purpofe, with little bells fattened to them, to give 
prefent notice when any of the unfortunate wretches were 
intangled in them ; but the greater part, defpairing to hold 
out any longer, refolved to make a general fally, and, forcr 
ing their way .through the enemy's camp, to retire to the 
neighbouring mountains. Brutus, fufpe&ihg their defign, 
ordered his men to retire from before the gate ; which the 
Xanthians fuppofing to have happened through the negli- 
gence of the guard ? fallied out in the dead of the night ; but 
were repulfed with great flaughter by the Romans, who lay 
in wait for them. The next day about noon, they made 
another fally 9 fet fire to the engines of the aggreflbrs, and 

retired #1 grea$ hafte within their walls. The Romans 
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purfued them clofe, and entered the city, to the number of 
two thoufand, with the befieged ; but the port-cullis falling, 
either by a ftratagem of the enemy, or by the breaking of 
the ropes from which it hung, many of the Romans were 
crufhed to pieces, and others (hut in, without any poilible 
means of retiring, or receiving the leaft afli ftaoce from their 
friends. In this defperate condition they refolved at leaft 
to fell their lives dear, and with this view marched in good 
order through fhowers of darts, which were difcharged 
upon them from all parts, to a temple dedicated to Sarpedon 
king of Lycia, who was fuppofed to have been killed in 
the Trojan war. There they fortified themfelves, and fuf- 
tained a fiege in the very heart of the city. In the mean 
time, Brutus and his men exerted their utmoft efforts to re- 
lieve their fellow-foldiers ; but all their endeavours were to 
no efFedt, the Xanthians defending it with a bravery and re- 
folution which iurprifed the Romans themfelves. As they 
could neither move nor break down the port-cullis, • which 
was trellifed with iron-bars, they endeavoured* to fcale the 
walls, ufing for that purpofe not fcaling-ladders, ( for the be- 
ileged had burnt them together with the wooden towers 

when they firft fallied out ) but long ropes, to which they 

faftened iron hooks. Thefe they threw upon the walls, and 
by that means attempted to get over them 5 but the befieged 

pufhing the aggrefTors down with their bucklers, or 
cutting the ropes with their fwords, rendered this attempt 
likewife unfuccefsful. While Brutus was under the utmoft 
concern for his men, who were to the number of two thou*- 

v * ■ . Z ' ^ . • 

fand, fhut up in the city, a company of Oenoandes (G) ? who 
ferved ifeder him and bore an iirreconcileable hatred to the 

tr. V - _ - ■ _ i 




^fentrnlans, climbing up a fteep rock adjoining to the walls, 
threw tiiemfelves from thence into the city, and opening a 
jpoftern to fome Romans who followed them, they went 
all in a body to one of the chief gates, which they broke 

down, notwithftanding the oppofition they met with, and 
let in the reft of the Roman army. But, in the mean time, 

fome 



(G) Oenoanda, or, as others write it* Oeneanda, was, accord- 
ing to Pliny and Stephanus, fituated on the confines of Cabalia, 
a final! province of Lycia. It was ftill in being in the fixih 
century of the chrillian sera, and is mentioned in the notitia of 
the empire of Conftantinople, commonly afcribed to the gram- 
marian Hierocles. The inhabitants of this city bore an irrecon- 
ciieabie hatred to the Xanthians their neighbours, and therefore 
readily joined Brutus againft them. 
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fome fparks of fire being carried by a violent wind from the 
machines, which burnt with great fiereenefs, to the battle*- . ■ 
ments, and from thence to the adjoining houfes, the flame 




was 



trice fpread all over the city, and the conflagration 
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became general. Brutus, fearing the whole city fhould be .vf /"^TOjl 
deftroyed, ordered his foldiers to lay afide all thoughts of 



ge, and aflift the inhabitants in quenching the fire 5 but 
the Xanthians, feized with a kind of frenzy, which Plutarch 
calls " a violent defire of dying, " ftrove to drive away .the T^/SS**' 





foldiers who came to their afliftance ; nay, they themfelves 
gathering together reeds, wood, and other combuftible mat- xanthisuw 
ter, Ibread the fire over the whole city, feeding it "with 




what fuel they could ge.t. Brutus, feeing- the flame blaze 
out iti a moft frightful manner, and extremely delirous of 
having an opportunity to fhew his clemency to a gallant peo 
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who had fought with fuch bravery in defence of their _, r : 
liberty, mounted on horfeback, and riding "round the walls, 
ftretched forth his hand to the inhabitants, begging of them 
that they would fpare their own lives and fave their town. But 
his entreaties were not regarded ; the Xanthians were im- 
moveably determined not to outlive the lofs of their liberty, 
and therefore repulfed with fhowers , of arrows the Romans, 
whom the good-natured general fent to their afliftance. 
Some of them cut the throats of their wives, their children, 
and their flaves, before the foldiers faces, and then leaped 
into the flames. Not only the men, but the women, nay, Inftances of 
even the children, ran like wild beads, on the enemy's fwords, Jjj* JjjJ^jJ 
pr threw themfelves headlong from the top of the walls. xaXans. * 
Some children were feen offering their throats, or "opening 
.their breads to their fathers fwords, and begging th<>'% r o- .3 
; take away that life which they had. given, flow ^eat is 
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jhe power of education ! The Xanthians had infpired their 
children, from their very infancy^ with the moft heroic 
fentiments of liberty, and an utter abhorrence to flavery and 
fubje&ion, often relating to them, how their forefathers had 
TufFered themfelves to be buried under the ruins of their 

1 

country, rather than fubmit either to Harpagus, Cyrus's lieu- 
tenant, or to Alexander of Macedon, the famous conqueror 
of Afia; for they had in the Perfian and Macedonian wars 
fet fire to their city after the fame manner, and deftirqyed 



themfejves. When the city was almoft wholly reduced 
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afhes, a woman was found, who had hanged herfelf with her 
children faflened to her neck, and the torch in her hand, 
with which fhe had fet fire to her own houfe. When this 
was related to Brutu^ he burft into tears, and declining 
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Boole III 



Jl|§0- i lee To tragical 'an'obje&, he proclaimed a reward to any foldier 

™»,-rjM* -who fliould fave a Xanthian ; but with all his care and good- 

nature he could only preferve one hundred and fifty, and 
' thofe much againft their will m . Appian tells, that only fome 
ilayes were laved, and one hundred and fifty women, who 
wanted hufbands to kill them ; and adds that Brutus found 
means to preferve fome pf the temples from fo general a con^ 
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Fr o m Xanthus Brutus Jed his army againft Patara (H) 
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^Brutus en- another city of iLycia; but being defirous to fave the 
ideavours to arid the lives of the inhabitants, before he began hoftijities, 
:gj n ^ he ^ a " he fent deputies to them, begging they would not force him 

^gemi/me- to treat them as he had done the Xanthians. Wi^h the de^ 

puties he fent the few prifoners he had taken at Xanthu^, 

hoping, that they,, by giving the Patarenfes an account 

their misfortunes^ might deter them from following their ex-? 
sample. But all was to no purpofe - 9 the inhabitants feem- 
c*l determined ,to ftand a fiege, and undergo any miferies, 
rather than fubmit. This gave Brutus great uneafinefe ; he 
iftudied alj means to win them by gentle methods, fearing 
the fame frenzy which had driven the Xanthians to deftrucr 
tion, might feize them. Notwithstanding the anfwer they 
fent him, which was " That N they chofe rather to die like 





brave men, than purchafe their lives at the expence 
£ c their liberty and reputation," the humane general with- 
drew his troops, and granted them the reft of that day tQ 
reflect more ferioufly on their prefent eircumftances. In the 
mean time, to get the better of their obftinacy, he fet at liberty 
fuch of* . the Xanthian captives as were any ways allied to them, 



re 



iendirigHhem into the city as a prefent from him to their 
latioij.: \ but the Patarenfes ftill continued inflexible. Brutus 
therefore, finding he could not gain them by gentle methods, 

had 
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m Plut. in Brutq. Appian. 1. iv. p. 6^3-^635; '» Appian^ 
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(H) Patara flood on the peninfula, which Stephanus calls the 
Lycian Cherfonefus. Livy (50) honours this city with the title 
of caput gentis, the metropolis of the nation. In our hiftory of 
Lycia we have given an account of this city, and of the famous 
oracle of Apollo, who was fuppofed to refide fix nionths at 
Patara, and as many at Delos (51). 



(50) Liv. 1. xxxvii. J 5. (51) Vide Seryium 

^neid. 4» yer. 143. 
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Chap. 15. The Roman Hiftory; 

had recourfe to feverity, and caufing the Xanthlan captives 
to be brought out one by one, he ordered them, to be fold 
to the beft bidder under the very walls of Patara; but as 
this was contrary to the bent of his inclination, after a few 
of thofe unfortunate wretches had been fold, he fet the reft 
at liberty, declaring, that he could not find in his heart to 
reduce brave men to flavery, who had fought fo valiantly : Slbpf 8 
in defence of their liberty. While he was under the greateft 
concern imaginable for the Patarenfes, whofe obftinacy ren 
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tiered all the meafures abortive, which his good-nature cpuli 
fuggeft for their prefervation, a lucky accident put him at 
length in the way of triumphing over their ftubjjorn and 
inflexible temper. One of his parties, in fcouring the country, Ana up 
happened to meet fome of the chief women of Patara, whom length 
they took prifoners, and carried to Brutus, who immediately cee< ^;"'j^-^f 
difmifled them all without ranfom. Thefe.returning into the 
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city, and there crying up the politenefs, j office, and temper 
;ance of Brutus, prevailed upon their hufbands and relations, 
who were all leading men, to fubmit to fo good-natured a 
general, and put the city into his hands. Brutus treated 
them with great humanity, pardoning even thofe who had 
been to the very laft for ftanding a fiege. Plutarch tells 
us, that the Roman general exacted only an hundred a, d fifty 
talents of the whole nation, a very inconfiderable fum 
compared with that of eight thoufand talents, which Caflius 
extorted from the Rhodians. Appian writes, that Brutus,, 
after the example of Camus, ordered the Patarenfes, on pain 
of death, to bring to him all their gold and fdver, jpromif- 
jng rewards to fuch as fhould difcover any hidder ^%afures f 
' Upon this a flave belonging to a rich citizen, inforn. . i ^.gainft 
his mafter, and difcovered to a centurion, who was fent for 
$hat purpofe, the place where he had buried the greateft 
part of his wealth. The citizen was immediately feized, and infhnces'ef 
brought, together with the treacherous informer, before Bmtus*s 
Brutus. The mother of the accufed followed them, declar- . g00 . d na ^ e * 
ing with many tears, that fhe had hid the treafure without 3 " ' C ' 
her fon's knowledge, and confequently ought to be punifhed^ 
On the other hand, the flave ftood to his firft information* 
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maintaining, that his mafter, and not his mother, had tranf- 
grefled the edict. Brutus heard both parties with great pati~ 
ence, and being in the end convinced, that the accufation 
of the flave was chiefly founded on the hatred he bore to 
his mafter, he commended the tendernefs and generofity of 
fbe mother, reftored the whole fum to the fon, and con- 
demned the flave to. be crucified. This judgment, which 

was 
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was immediately publiftied all over I,ycia, gained him the 
hearts of the inhabitants, who came in flocks to him from all 



quarters, offering him, of their own accord, what ready 




money they had by them". 

And now Brutus, having reduced, more by the fame of 
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his clemency than by force of arms, all Lycia, left that 
country, and entered Ionia, where he found the famous 
rhetdrician Theodotus, who had the moft contributed to the 
tj)- death of Pompey the Great, as we have related in the hiftory 

pf Egypt. The unhappy wretch had fled out of Egypt on 
the arrival of Caefar at Alexandria, and ever fince that time 
fculked about in Afia, wandering from town to town, hated 
and abhorred by all men. Brutus no fooner heard he was in 

teste* - % * * J 

to death ^ on ^ a ' t ^ an ^ e cau ^ e( J Woi to be feized, and facrificed to the 
lyBmtuVs rnanes of the ijluftrious Roman, who, by his advice, had 
wrist* been inhumanly murdered, as he himfelf had die impudence, 



to boaft °. TM* memorable adt of juftice was greatly ap 



plauded by every, hbneft Roman, and all the princes of Ada, 
who had a great veneration for the memory of Pompey. 
From Ionia Brutus marched into Lydia, and ftopping at Sar 
dis, the metropolis of that country, waited there for Cafiius 
: J.\'Y who, after the reduction of Rhodes, was, by agreement, to 

rejoin him in the neighbourhood of that city. As Caflius 
drew near, Brutus went out to meet him ; and the joy, both 



of the generals and armies, was exceeding great on this occa 
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Brutus and fion. The foldiery expreffed their fatisfa&ion in feeing each 
^Sardis^ other again with joyful acclamations, and faluted both gene- 
ar s * rals with the title of imperator. As feveral jealoufies of each 

other afj4 complaints had pafled between the two generals 



as foop^ai the ufual compliments and civilities were over, they 
withdi er. into a private apartment, with a delign to fettle all 
differences between them, before they entered upon any other 
A private buflnefs. What was the fubject of their debate, we know 

Imetn the not 5 ^ ut ^^P ute( ^ w ^ tn § rea ^ warmth, reproaching and 
t\y o generals, accufing each Gther with hard words, and at laft burfting out 

into tears. Their friends, who flood without, hearing them 
fo loud and angry, began to be afraid, left their quarrel mould 
be attended with dangerous confequences but yet they durft 
not interrupt them, having been commanded not to enter the 
room. But, notwithftanding this prohibition, M. Favonius, 
a wild and frantic pretender to virtue, and one who valued 
J himfelf 



* jDio. 1. xlvii. 'p. 347. Appian. 1. iv. p« 635, 636 
Plut. in Pomp. & Bri^to. 
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hirnfelf more upon a fort of Cynical liberty of fpeaking wh#t 
he pleafed, than upon the dignity of a fenator, breaking 
through the attendants who kept the door, entered the room, 
and, without knowing the fubje£t. of the difpute, pronounced 

with a mimical voice this verfe, which Homer puts in the 
mouth of Neftor ; 



Be rul'd, for I am elder than you both. 



This made Caffius laugh ; but Brutus, offended at the im- 



pertinent behaviour of the pretended Cynic, thruft him out, 
calling him " a dog," in allufion to his feet, and ! " a 
*' counterfeit philofopher." This, however, put ah end to 
the difpute ; Caifius- provided a fupper that night, and Brutus 
invited his friends to it. As they were fitting down, Fayo- 
nius came in, and took the moft honourable place, tho* 
Brutus, calling out aloud, told him, that .Jfe was not in- 
vited ; but, after all, he diverted the company, and the en- 
tertainment was feafoned both with mirth and learned dif- 
courfes p . * 

+ 

The next day, Brutus, upon the accufation of the inha- 
bitants of Sardis, publicly condemned and branded with infa- 
my Lucius Pella, who had been formerly cenfor, and often 
employed by Brutus himfelf in offices of truft, for having 
embezzeled the public money. This fentence offended Cap 
fius, who but a few days before had abfolved in public two of 
his own friends, and continued them in their offices, the/ 
accufed of the fame crirrte, contenting himfelf only with re- 
primanding them in private. He did not conceal hjsgfenti- 
ments on this head from Brutus, whom he acc in a 
friendly manner of too much rigor and feverity, when gentle- 
nefs and favour were more neceffary, and would prove of 
greater fervice to their eaufe. In anfwer to this, Brutus put 
him in mind of the ides of March, the day on which" they 
had killed Csefar, who himfelf neither vexed nor opprefTed 
mankind, but was the fupport of thofe who did. He defired 
him to confider, that if juftice could be neglected under 
any colour or pretence, it had been better to have fufFered 
the injuftice of Csefar's friends, than to give impunity to their 
own 5 " for then," faid he, " we could have been ac- 
cufed of cowardice only ; whereas now, if we connive at 
the injuftice of others, we make ourfelves liable to the 

faine accufation, and fhare with them in the guilt." From 

this 
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this we may perceive, as Plutarch obferves, what was the 
rule of all Brutus's actions q . 

And now the two republican generals, being matters o 
all the eaftern provinces from Macedon to the Euphrates, af- 
ter feveral confutations, refolved to march from Sardis to 
Abydus, and, crofling the Hellefpont, advance into Mace- 
a don againft Antony and O&avianus, who, notwithftanding 
the oppofition they had met with from Statius Murcus, Caf- 
" fius's admiral, had tranfported their troops, without the lols 
'of one fingle fhip or man, to Dyrrachium. From thence 
they detached Decidius Saxa and Caius Norbanus, with 
eight legions, to feize on the ftreights leading from Thrace 
into Macedon, in order to prevent Brutus and Caflius from 
Coming upon them* and ravaging the country, before they 
had filled their magazines, and got together the neceflary 
provifions for the fupport of their two armies. Brutus and 
Caffius, uponj$£ie firft intelligence of thofe motions* left 
Sardis, and marched in all hafte to Abydus, where they had 
appointed the jbycian fleet to meet them, and tranfport their 



forces out of Afia into Europe. It was on this march that 
Brutus is reported to have feen a ghoft or fpectre in his tent* 
This memorable ftory is thus related by Plutarch r , Florus s y 
and Appian 1 : Brutus, being ufed to great moderation in his 
diet, was much given to watching, and allowed but a very 
fmall portion of time for fleep. Plutarch tells us* that he 
never flept in the day-time, as was cuftomary among the 
Romans, and in the night dfen only when he had difpatched 
jhis affairs, and when, every one elfe being gone to reft, he 
had no body left to keep him company. At this time the 
ivar being begun, and he very careful and folicitous about the 
event of it, he ufed to lie down for a fhort while juft after fup- 
per, and fpend the reft of the night cither in difpatching his 
affairs, or reading till the third watch, when the centurions 
and tribunes ufed to wait on him for their orders. Accord- 
ing to this cuftom, he was one night, before he paffed out of 
Ana, very late alone in his tent, with a dim light burning by 
Jhim, there being a general filence all over the camp, efpeci- 
ally about his tent. N *As he was muling with himfelf and 
very thoughtful, he heard on a fudden an unufal noife at the 
door of his tent, which at the fame time flew open. Brutus, 
cafting his eye towards the place whence the noife came, faw 

a ter- 
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Appiau, 1, iv. p. 665* 
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a terrible and ftrange figure of a huge and frightful body 
coming towards him without fpeaking; but he undauntedly 
addrefled the fpeftre, afking it, " What art thou ? a god, " " 5^8 
* c or a man ? or upon what bufinefs doth thou come to us ? 
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* c I am," faid the ghoft, " thy evil genius, Brutus ; thou 
fhalt fee me again near Philippi." Brutus, without be- 
traying the leaft fear, anfwered boldly, " Well, I will 
" fee thee there : " upon which the apparition vanifhed. Bru- 
tus inmediately called his fervants, who all told him, that;.'.- v >i^ 
they had neither feen nor heard any thing. He continued 
Watching the reft of the night, and, as foon as it was day," lft§ 
went to give an account of what had happened to Caflktsy , , ^ 
who, as he had been bred up in the principles of the Epicu-' fi * J^ a 
reatf philofophy, afcribed the vifiort wholly to the weaknefs With reaf<m* 
of his fenfes and the force of imagination j which eafily moves 
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and? varies them into all manner of ideas. This he maintained K^ili883 



by the example of dreams, where the fancy v f!lming different 
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images, affe&s the organs of the body after fame manner, 
as they would be moved by outward objects. But that there 
is any fuch thing as fpirits or demons," faid he, " let us 
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believe it, much lefs that fpirits can have humart 
fhape or voice, or any power over us ; tho' I could ear ^ 
eftly Wifh it were fo, that we might not only rely ort ' ifi 



the powerful armies and fleets that attend us, but 
like wife on the afliftance of thofe immortal beings who 
could not but be favourable t to a caufe fo juft and facred 
** as ours is (I)." This difcourfe fatisfied Brutus, who 

Was not under the lea# apprehenfion for himfelf, but 




i 



(I) As Gaflius had been bred up in the principles of the Epi** 

curean philofophy, and had often difputed with Frutus con-' 

cerning matters of this nature, he fpoke to him thus, as Plu«* 

tafch informs us : 66 It is the opinion of our feft, O Brutus,? 

€t that all we feel or fee is not real and true ; but that our fen- 
ce 
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fes, being apt to receive all forts of impreffions, are very treach-^ 
erous 5 and the imagination,- which is more quick and fubtley -| 
moves and varies them into all manner of ideas which have 
no real exiftence in nature, as readily as we imprint any 
form upon wax ; fo that it is eafy for the foul of man, which ; 
has in itfelf both that which forms, and that which is fornw 
ed, to vary it into what fhapes it pleafes. This is evidenf 
from the fudden changes of our dreams, in which the ima- 
gination, upon very flight principles, reprefents to us all forts 



of paffions of the foul, and appearances of tilings ; for it is 
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very folicitous about the fate of ' his friends and country; 
Iputusand Both generals purfued their march to Abydus, and crofling 
:Caffius pafs t ^ e Hellefpont, took their rout through Thrace, with a 

over into r D 
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defign to diflodge Saxa and Norbanus, who had feized the 
panes between that country and Macedon. Plutarch tells us, 
that on their march two eagles flew to. them, and lighting 
upon the two foremoft enfigns, continually attended the 
•!$ army, and were fed by the foldiers* till they came to Phi- 

lippi, where the day before the battle they difappeared* 
Upon their arrival in Thrace, they were joined by Rhafcu-* 
polls, a petty king of that country, at the head of three 
thoufand horfe, and conducted by him, as he was well 
acquainted with the country, through by-roads to the 

where the two generals of the triumvirs were en- 
camped with their eight legions. : There Brutus and Caf 
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£tces! heif the enemy, tS rWiew their forces, offer a folemn facrific 



fius thought it advifeable, before f they attempted to force 
the pafles whifk were guarded by fo numerous a body of 



for 




« the nature of the mind to be in perpetual motion, and that 
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motion is our imagination . and thought. But befides all this, 
<c in our cafe, the body, being tired and worn out with con- 
tinual labour and cares, naturally works upon the mind, and 
keeps it in fufpenfe and trouble ; but that there mould be any 
fuch thing as demons or {pirits, or, if there were, that they 
mould have human fhape or voice, or power that can reach 
us, is altogether improbable, though, I confefs, I could wifh 
there were fuch beings, that we might not rely upon our 



** arms only, and our hones, and our navy, but might be 
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likewife confident of the affiftance of the gods in this our 
" moft facred and honourable attempt (52)". 'Tis true, as Caf- 
fius obferves, that our imagination, when heated, may impofe 
upon us falfe objects, which we fee with the fame certainty as 
if they were real ; but to fay, that there are no fuch beings as 
{pirits, who can appear to us, fpeak to us, and foretel future 
events, is carrying this principle too far. Calfius, after infi- 
nuating that the notion of {pirits is falfe and groundlefs, makes it 
appear that it were to be wimed there were fuch {pirits ; for 
in that cafe, they would not come to foretel to them unfortu- 
nate, but happy, events ; an effe&ual way of removing 
Brutus *s apprehenfions : for, by this way of reafoning, be there 
fpirits, or be there not, the phantom which Brutus imagined to 

fee was falfe, and a mere illufion of the imaginative faculty of 
the mind. 



(5 2} Plut. in Brut©* 
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for the fuccefs of their arms, and put their foldiers m mind 
of the juftice of the caufe in. which they were engaged* . '^WfZ 
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Accordingly both armies pafled in review before the two 
generals, and were found to confift of eighty thoufand foot 
and twenty thoufand horfe, counting Romans and auxiliaries* ' 
In the next place, a facrifice was offered with the utmoft 
folemnity, and innumerable victims killed* When this ce* 
remorty was over, the two generals appeared on a tribunal 
ere&ed for that purpofe, having on their right hand the 
Roman fenators and magiftrates of their party, and on : the" 
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left the foreign kings and princes who had joined >th|m 
Caffius, who was the elder man, took upon him to fpeak 
and, after having enlarged on the juftice of their caufe, on 
the unheard of cruelties committed bv the triumvirs in 
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Italy, on the miferable condition to which Rome was re- 
duced, &c. he concluded with acquainting ^.em, that Bru- And'jfifl| 
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tus and he had agreed to give immediate!^ two mms -among 

£ve hundred drachmas to each foldier, fi\CJIoufand to each thTfoltos" 
centurion, and double that fum to each tribune. This 
caufed an univerfal joy in the army ; nothing was heard but 




lhouts of joy and loud acclamations, the foldiers and officers ' 
ftriving to outdo each other in protections of fidelity, and 
an inviolable attachment to the intereft of their leaders 




, — - ^ ^ v . 

which* they faid, was the fame with that of their country* ; -r, -TSS 



The money was immediately diftributed, and, befides, con 
fiderable prefents made to the officers and commanders of 




the foreign troops ; fo that the whole army marched with 



great alacrity towards the plain of Oricum, which was 



bounded towards Macedon by the ftreights we have rh \ntioned 
above. Norbanus, who was encamped there, upc^ine firft 
notice of the enemy's march, difpatched an exprefs to 
Decidius, who guarded the coaft of the Meliac gulf, en^ 
treating him to make what hafte he could to join him. 
The two bodies thus united, pofted themfelves fo advan- 
tageoufly in the narrow pafles, that it feemed impoffible 
to diflodge them. Hereupon Brutus, being greatly at a 
lofs what to do, advifed with Rhafcupolis, who, as he was 
by birth a Thracian and well acquainted with that coun- 



try, told him, that there was another paflage over the 
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mountains ; but that they could not go that way in lefs T ^ e oct 
than three days, and befides would meet with no water dur*-beyond & th« 
ing their march ; but, if they would take water with them, ftreights of 
he engaged to conduct them the fourth day to the river n b 
Arpellus, which was but one day's march from the city t he enemy* - 



of Phiiippi, by v» r a\ r s unknown even to the wild bead 
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The fbldiers took courage, provided themlelves wfch water* 
and, trufting entirely to the condu£t of Rhafcupolis, fet 
out on their march* Bibulus, fon-in-law to Brutus, march 
ing with the Thf acia'n prince in the van, and Brutus and 
Caffius bringing up the rear. Trie hardships they under- 
went on tiheir rout can. hardly be exprefled. The fourth 
day they were ready to fall upon Rhafcupolis* fufpe&ing 
him of treachery, when their fcouts* difcovering the river* 
fignified their joy to the haraffed troops with loud ihouts, 
Which were anfwered by the whole army, and heard even 
in /the camp of Norbanus and Saxa, who thereupon aban- 
doned their poft, and retired in all hafte to Amphipolis* 
for fear of being furrounded. At the fame time they dif- 
patched an exprefs to Antony and O&avianus, acquainting 
them, that the enemy had pafled the ftreights, and were ad- 
vancing towards the frontiers of Macedon. Hereupon An 
tony, to prevef t - the enemy from pofleffing themfelves of 



Amphipolis on f the Strymon, which the triumvirs defigned 
to make their place of arms, quitted the neighbourhood 
of Dyrrachium, and by long marches reached Amphipolis* 
His arrival was fo fudden, and his march fo expeditious* 
that Brutus and Caflius could not believe he was come, 
till they faw his van-guard advancing into the plains of 
iP hilippi. This city* famous for the battle which was fought 
: here, and for the epiftle which St. Paul afterwards wrote 
to its inhabitants, belonged, properly fpeaking, to Thrace, 
but is placed by moft geographers in Macedon, purfuant 



to the divifion which obtained ever fince the time of Phi 
lip the father of Alexander, who, having reduced the coun- 
try lying' between the Strymon, the antient boundary of 
Macedon, and the NefTus or Neftus, added it to his he- 
reditary kingdom $ whence that trait was ever after looked 
upon as part of Macedon, and is called in the Acts 

fThe chief city of that part of Macedon^ that is, of that part 

-beyond the Strymon, which was added to antient Mace- 
don ". The city of Philippi, fo called from Philip the fa- 
ther of Alexander, who fortified it againft the incurfions of 
-the Thracians, was fituated on a riling ground, which a- 
bounded with fprings and had on the north feveral hills 
covered with woods, on 1 the fouth a marfh, which reached 
to the iEgean fea, on the eaft the ftreights we have men- 
tioned above, which fome writers call the ftreights of Topiris, . 

others the ftreights of Symbolon ; and on the weft a large 

plain 



u A&s, c. xvi, ver. 12, 






plain extending as far as the river Strymon. In this plain, ^m*&$ 
at a fmall diftance from the city, was a rifing ground, and t h C mfelm!%#S 
there Brutus entrenched himfelf, while Caflius took 

lion of a poft equally advantageous, about three miles 2W il { a ^^p|p 
from Brutus >s camp, and nearer the lea. They drew lines a .^^^^^ 
of communication from v one camp to the other, and built 



a ftrong wall, which covered the interval between the two Hsspfe%v 
entrenchments ; fo that uey could not have wnned for $ 



more advantageous fituation, having the plains of Philippi 
before them, the Strymon ard the marftron their left* the 
ftreights of Topiris on their righf-, and behind them the %Ql>y 




* o 



which means they could be eafuj fupplied with all manner of 
provifions from Afia and Sicily, Waich ifland was in the. hands 
of young Pompey 



ous fituation of the enemy ; but n?.verthelefs, haying left 
in that city one legion, under the command of Pinarius, 



he advanced boldly into the plain, an£ £ pimped in fight 
of the republican generals ; but did no* atiten ipt any thing 
till the arrival of O&avianus, who came ^o ten days after, 



diem in their hands and ,on their bodies, would infpire them 
with courage, and make them more bold in a£tion to pre- 
ferve their arms, which were in a manner their eftates, 
This Was likewife the fentiment of Csefar x and Sertorius 
though Mithridates and other great commanders have been 
<?f a different opinion. * Antony lay encamped oppofite to 

2 Cam us 




Plut. in Bruto. Appian. 1. iv. p. 840. * Suet, in 



Csefare, c. 67. * Plut. in Sertorio. 
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Antony was informed at Amp bipolis of the advantage- 
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having been detained at Dyrrachium by a fit of licknefs, 
which feized him the fame day he landed there. And 
now, the two moft powerful armies Rome had ever rai- 
ded being in iight of each other, the world flood with dre nor 
and terror, expecting the fuccefs of a general aftbn^ whicii 



they forefaw, would foon enfue and decide the fate of the 
Roman empire. The army of Brutus and Caflius confifted 
of nineteen legions and twenty thoufand horfe, and that of 
the triumvirs of the fame number of legions, but more 
complete, and thirteen thoufand horfe ; fo that forces 
of both parties were pretty equal : but the troops of Brutu& 
far excelled thofe of the triumvirs in the richnefs of their 
apparel and arms, which were for the moft part .adorjie4 
with gold and filver ; for tho' Brutus in other things had 
accuftomed his foldiers to ufe all frugality and moderation 



yet he thought, that the riches, which they carried about 
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Gaffius, and Brutus to O&aviahus. The latter did nothing 
^ffffK worth relating; but Antony was continually handling the 

•rhktr&m- enemy s in order to draw them to a battle ; for the trium- 



i^vira begin to virs forces began very foon to be ftreightened for want of 






lten " provifions, having only Macedon and Thrace open to them, 

^ ^Irovmons. fmGe Pompey, Murcus, and Ahenobarbus had, with their fe- 

" veral navies, cut off all communication with Africa, Spain, 
arid Italy. But, on the other hand, Brutus and Caflius re- 
ceived daily fupplies from Afia and Sicily, and had amafled 
grjat ftore of nee'effaries in the neighbouring city of Neapo- 
K^T and in the ifland of Thafus, whence they were convey- 
ed without 'the. leaft danger to their refpe&ive camps.. An- 

tf*. ... tony indeed attempted to cut off their communication with 

• +u A r. 
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the fea, by opening a paffage through the marfh, which 
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between them and the fhore, and completed this great 
and bold undertaking before the enemy had notice of his 
defrgn ; but <2$||ius no fooner faw, to his great furprize, 
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caftles and tuf rgtfi appearing among the reeds, than fetting 



i3.ll hands to work, he drew a line crofs the marfh, from 
his camp quite to the fea, and, fortifying it with towers 
and xaftles at proper diftances, maintained, in fpite of 
Antony's utrnoft efforts, a free and open communication 
with the fea and the cities on the coaft. In the mean time, 
i brace and Macedon being quite exhaufted, the numerous 
^troops of the triumvirs were daily more ftreightened for want 
cf iieceffaries, with which thofe countries could no longer 
fupply them. This made Antony extremely defirous of 

coming to a battle ; which the enemy, well acquainted 
with the, fad condition his troops were in, and which, they 
knew, would become every day worfe, carefully avoided. 
Had they continued in this refolution, the triumvirs muft 
either have marched back to Dyrrachium, and from thence 
returned to Italy, or attempted to force their ftrong en- 
trenchments, which, in all probability, would have proved 

Brutus in- f ata l to them ; but Brutus foon changed his mind, and irt 
clined to a Council of war, which confifted of all the chief officers 

army, declared, that he was for putting the whole to 
opinion of 6 th e iffue of a general engagement, that fo he might either 
Caflius. reftore Rome to her former liberty, or elfe deliver from their 

mifery fo many nations, who were haraffed with the ex- 
pences, troubles, and dangers of the war. Caflius, on the 
other hand, very unwilling to put all to the hazard of a 
battle, enlarged on the bad pofture of the enemy's affairs, 
on their want of proviiions, on the extremities to which 

they muft be foon reduced ; " Their forces," faid he, 

" muft 



<c jmu ft moulder away of themfelves : if we can but reftrain 
u for a while that unfeafonable ardour which tranfpqrts us 




''if 



we mail fee the enemy fly before us, and leave us in 
" pofleflion of their camp and baggage, without ftriking a 



C6 



blow. But whither can they fly ? Macedon and, ThelTaly 
are drained of provifions ; the feas are befet with our 



fleets ; fo that a battle is their only refource, which, 
indeed, as they are fomewhat fuperior to us in the num- 
ber of men, may retrieve their affairs, and deliver them 

from, the miferies of their prefent condition. 
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yielded to thefe unanfwerable reafons, and both 
kept clofe in their entrenchments, defpifing the bravadoes 
of Antony, who advanced every day with his army in 
battalia to the very gates of their camp j ; but, in the 
meantime, the undifcerning foldiery began to complain, and 
afcribe to cowardice the prudent meafures of their generals ; 
nay, they deferted in troops to the enemy*#ij|ueh, together 
with the advantages the light-horfe of t$k* republican ge- 
nerals had gained in feveral Ikirmiihes, inclined Brutus again 
to venture an engagement. Caflius ftill oppofed it, for the 
reafons we have aljedged above (K) but raoft of the offi-* 
cers, fearing a general defertion, changed their opinions to 
that of Brutus ; fo that a general engagement was agreed to^general 
by a great majority, to which Caflius himfelf yielded at \?° l^agcmeu* 

after having folemnly declared, that he was ftill of a cou-» ^>ft of thT 
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trary officers* 




(K) Some writers fay, he was alfo deterred from fighting 
the following omens : at the time of luftration,^ one' of 
Caflius' s officers prefenting him with a garland, which he. was to 
wear at the facrifice, gave it him with the inflde outward^ 
Some time before, at a certain folemn proceflion, the perfon who 

carried? according to cuftom, a golden image of vidtory befoj^ 
Caflius, ftumbled, and fell. Many birds of prey appeared daily 
about the camp, and feveral fwarms of bees, which werelook-? 
ed upon as a bad omen, were feen in a place within the trenches, 
which the foothfayers ordered to be fliut out from the camp, 
to remove the fuperftition which began to prevail among the 
foldiery (44), Thefe pretended prodigies, which a man of 
common fenfe would now defpife, are jfai4 to have terrifie4 
apd confounded Caflius himfelf, in fpite of his Epicurean phi? 
lofophy 1 which is a plain proof both of human frailty, and of 
the infufficiency of philofophy, as to the lengthening oq$ % 
minds againft the leaft terrors and apprehenlions . 



(44) Plut. ibid, 



- . > 

frary opinion. Befides Caflius, one of Brutus's friends, by 
name Atellius, was ftill for putting off the engagement, and 
fpinning out the war till the next winter. Brutus afkect 
him,' " What advantage he promifed himfelf from fuch a 
" delay ! If I gain nothing elfe," anfwered Atellius, " yet 
ec I mall live fo much the longer." This anfwer offended 
Caflius and all the officers who were prefent ; but they all 

agreed, before the council broke up, to give battle the 
next day. Brutus that night invited his friends to an en- 
tej^ainment, at which he appeared very chearful and full 
pfelope, diverting his guefts with learned difcourfes till he 
went to reft. Caflius fupped privately with a few of his moft 
intimate friends, and, during the repaft, appeared thought- 
ful and filent, contrary to his temper and cuftom. Va- 
lerius Meflala* a young nobleman -of great wit and learning 
who fupped with him, tells us, that as Caflius rofe from the 



table, he toola^im by the hand, and prefling it clbfe in 
token of his good- will and affection, Bear witnefe for 
"'me, Mefiala," faid he to him in Greek, " that lam 
" forced, in the fame manner as Pompey the Great was be- 
" fore me, to expofe the liberty of the Roman people to 
6C the hazard of one battle 5 yet we ought to take courage, re-* 
$M&S lying on fortune, which it were unjuft omiftruft, though we 



have taken bad meafures." Thefe, Meflala fays, were 



4 the laft words Caflius fp0ke before he withdrew 2 (Iv). 



The 



2 P!u|. ih firuto. Appran, 1. iv. p. 6^2, 653 • 
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(L) Plutarch tells us, " That, in taking his leave, he incited 



him to fup with him the next night, being his birth^day 



CThe ambiguous manner in which the Greek Writer exprefles 
fthnfelf, leaves it a doubt, whether Caflius invited Me'flkla, or 
Meflaja Caflius ; whether it was the birth-day of Catfius, Or of 

Meflala. Mad. Dacier has made choice of the latter conftruc- 
tion ; For Caflius, lays me, penlive and gloomy as he was 
muft have been but little difpofed to make an invitation for 
the next night. It muft therefore have been Meflala who di4 
It on account of his birth-day, ' as the cuftom was among 
friends on the like^occafion. But. this learned lady feems here 
to have forgot what flie muft have read in Appian, who tells 
us in expreis terms, that Caflius was killed on the very day 
« he was born (45) ;" fo that it was the birth-day of Caflius 
aad nqt of Meflala. Neither was Caflius fo gloomy and pen- 
fiye as Mad. Dacier imagines 5 he was only grieved to fee hhn* 

j 

(43?) Appian. 1. iv. p. 655, 






Chap, 15 

The next morning by break of day, a fcarlet coat of ar- 
mour, among the Romans the fignal of battle, was expofe4 
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on the tents of the two generals, who, while the troops were, 
putting themfelves in a readinefs to march out of their en- 
trenchments, met in the middle fpace between the two camps, 
Caffius, defirous to know what Brutus intended to do in cafqWhat 



fortune mould prove their enemy, addrefied him at their ^ft^cwbe^^^ 
meeting thus : " The gods grant, O Brutus, that we mav t ^^ B^3 
* c now overcome our enemies, and pafs the reft of our daystua>nd Caf 
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* c together in repofe and profperity ; but fince the gre^t<^ of r ^^ efo p 
,c human concerns are the moft uncertain, and fince it \T Jt be e * ' 





*' very difficult for us to fee one another again, 

of the battle ihould not anfwer our expectation, tell me 
what are you determined to do, to fave your felf by flight, 
" or todie ?" Brutus anfwered, " When Iwas young,Caffius, 
" and unfkilful in affairs, I condemned Cato for laying vio- 
* 6 lent hands on himfelf, thinking it irrelptaus in itfelf, and 
< c unworthy of a man to quit the poft ifvJh'ch providence 
fi has placed him, and not to tak:e and bear patiently wha£-? 

ever the gods are pleafed to fend him. But my prefent 
96 fituation has made me alter my opinion 5 fo that if provi-* 
- c * dence mail not difpdfe what we now undertake according 

" to our wifhes, I am refojved to make no further atten^y^ 
" nor preparations for war, but to die contented with nr ''-or% 
cc tune ; for I facrificed my life to the fervice of my coui r& 
" on the ides of March, in recompence for which I hav^ 
$c ever fince lived with liberty and honour a .' ? At thefe 
toords Caffius fmiled, and tenderly embracing him, " With 
^ thefe noble fentiments, faid he, let us advance boldly a^ 
* c gainft the enemy 3 for either we ourfelves fhall conquer, 
or have no caufe to fear thofe who do," After this they 
confulted with their friends about the order of battle. Brutus, 
defired of Caffius, that he might command the right wing \ 
which was readily granted him, tho ? it was thought a poft 
more fit for Caffius, in regard both of his age and experience j 
nay, Caffius placed Meflala in the fame wing, at the head of 
his beft legions, ordering him to affift and fupport Brutus, 
While the tribunes and centurions were drawing up their men ? ^ ratas ' s ^* 
Brutus retired for a few minutes into his tent, and wrote a ^ r s 
letter to his friend Atticus, telling him, c * That his affairs tht bat tie, 

R 4 " were 
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Plut. ibid. Appian, 1. iv. p. 653, 655, Dio. 1. xlvii, 



felf obliged to hazard a battle, when he thought himfelf fure pf 
yidory without running any rifques. 
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€i were in the beft ftate he could wifh ; for that either he 
" fhould overcome, and reftore liberty to the people of Rome, 
* c or die, and be himfelf free from flavery." In the fame 
letter he blamed the conduct of Antony, " who, when he 
* * might have been ranked among the Bruti, the Cailii, and 
* c the Catos, had joined Octavianus adding, that " if they 
were not both defeated in the enfuing battle, they would 
<c foon fall out and quarrel with one another V which hap-^ 
pened accordingly, as we fhall fee in the fequel of this hit- 
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tory... 



T he two republican generals, having drawn up their men 
In battalia, marched out of their entrenchments, and advanced 
in good order into the plain, where the army of the triumvirs 

waited for them in battle-array. Antony commanded the 
Cdavianus right wing, and Octavianus the left ; but the latter withdrew 

^e^attle!^ j ^ e ^ ore tne charge was given, upon a dream, which his 

? phyfician, by name Artorius, had the preceding night. He 



dreamt that he sawf a vifion, which directed Octavianus to be 
removed out of fhe camp. The vifion was immediately o- 
beyed, and he conveyed away very feafonably. This Octavi- 
anus himfelf tells us in his memoirs quoted by Plutarch, which 
Dion feems not to have confulted, fince he writes, that Octa- 
vianus was in the action, but, like a lick perfon, without his 




rVnour, not bein£ yet recovered from his former indifpoution. 
Brutus, before he began the charge, fent to all the command- 
ers tickets with the parole or word of battle, which, according to 

fonie, was liberty, according to others, Apollo, and rid through 

the ranks, exhorting his foldiers to behave with their ufual 
Bnitus's bravery, They were fo animated by his fpeech, that few of 
men charge them had patience to flay for the word or command to charge j 
without of- tut, before it could be given, rumed with loud fhouts upon 



$ers f ^ e enem y t This caufed £ great confuuon in the army, the 

legions being fcattered and feparated from one another, Mef- 
fala, at the head of his legions, inftead of attacking the 
enemy in front, took a compafs about, and having put fome 
pefeat the of the ranks in Oftavianus's rear in diforder, and killed a 
pnemy*s leftf ma ]i number of his men, fell upon his camp, and entered it 

JSze 'their fy T ° r & m hand, made a dreadful havock of thofe he found 
<^mp. there, and cut off among the reft two thoufand Lacedaemo- 
nians, who were newly come to the afliftance of Octavianus, 
He himfelf had but juft before been conveyed away, upon 
the perfuafion of Artorius, as we have related above > but the 

fclcjiers pierced the litter, in which he ufed to be carried, on 

account, 
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account of his indifpofi tion, in many places with their darts 
and pikes ; whence a report was fpread, and for fome time 
believed, that he was flain. In the mean time, Brutus,' 
charging the enemy, in front, eafily put them to flight, as 

they were in great conftemation for the lofs of their camp, 

cut three whole legions in pieces on the fpot, and purfued 
the fugitives with great {laughter, the plain being, to a great; 
diftance, ftrewed with dead bodies. Thus was the enemy's 
left wing entirely defeated by the brave Brutus, who as Oc- 
tavianus was no-where to be foundybegan to believe,- that * 




the republic was delivered from the worft of her tyrants** 

was confirmed in this belief by fome of his foldiers, who pre- 

fenting themfelves to him, told him, that they had killed Oc- 

tavianus, fhewed him their fwords all bloody, and described 

his age and perfon c . But the coward was fafe enough, either The cb ^ rar ? 

in Antony's camp, or lurking in the mire of the neighbour- 

ing marfh d , Brutus took a great many of tf^gnemy's enfigns 

and three eagles 

Brutus, by engaging too far in the puiulr, left the wing 
Which Caffius commanded, naked and feparated from the reft 
of the army. Hereupon, Antony, who well knew how to 
take advantage of this overfight, charged the enemy in front, 
and at the fame time detached fome legions with orders 
crofs the marfh, and fall upon their ! flank which was left 
and unguarded. The firft fhock was terribje ; Antony, : 
cording to fome writers, retired into the marfh to avoid the* 
fury of it, and did not appear again till the enemy began to 

give ground. Be that as it will, both parties fought with un- 
parallelled bravery and refojution. Antony's men, notwkh- 
ftanding their utmoft efforts, could make no imprefflon upon 
Caflius's front ; but, in the mean time, the detached legions 
having opened a paflage through the marfh, fell unexpectedly 
upon the enemy's flank, and, after a long and vigorous re- 
fiftance, put them to the rout. The run-aways fled to their The left 
camp, whither the triumvir's men purfued them, and, find 




com 



ill guarded, made themfelves eafily matters of it. This caffius de- 
occafioned fo general a conftemation in the reft of the army, ftated and 
who were ftill maintaining their ground in the plain with J^^ 11 ^ 
great intrepidity, that firft the cavalry, and afterwards the 
foot began to make their efcape, and fly towards the fea, 
Caflius on this occafion did all that could be expected from a 
jnan of courage, * He returned feveral times to the charge at 

the 
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the head of his guards and the few men he could rally, and match- 
ing an enlign out of the hand of the ftandard-bearer, who fled, 
carried it himfelf ; but being no longer able to keep together 
even his praetorian band or guards, he was forced to retire 
with a fmall number of attendants to a rifing ground near 

the city of Philippi d , 

* In the mean time, Brutus, believing he had gained a 
complete victory, was leading back his troops, Joaded with 
the plunder of O&ayianus's camp, when cafting his eyes 
Ujpn that of Caflius, He was furprifed that he could not fpy 
any tents ftanding there, not even the general's, which ufed 
to appear at a great diftance above the reft. Some who 
were about him, and had a more quick and difcerning 
fight, acquainted him, that they diftinguifhed a great many 
arms mining about his tent, and filver targets moving to 
and fro, which, they thought, could not belong to thofe 
who had been iilei^ to guard the camp. On the other fide, 
there did not appear fo many dead bodies about the place, 
as would have been after the defeat of fo many legions, , 
However, Brutus fufpe&ing Caflius's misfortune, left a fuf- 
ficient guard in the enemy's camp, called back his troops 

•from the purfuit, and marched with all poflible expedition 
jj&rthe relief of his cojlegue, who, from the top of the 
hill, whither he had retired, difcovered nothing as he was 
jdhort-fighted, except the deftru£tion of his camp, and even 
that in a confufed manner ; but thofe who were with 
him, acquainted him, that they faw a great body of horfe 
moving towards him. As Caflius knew nothing of the vic- 
tory and march of Brutus, he took them to be a party of 
the enemy fent in purfuit of him. However, he ordered out 
Titinius, one of his moft intimate friends, to get more 
certain intelligence. As foon as Brutus's horfe faw him ? 

thofe who were his more familiar acquaintance, fhoutipg for 

joy and alighting from their horfes, faluted and embraced 
him, while the reft who knew him to be one of Caflius's 
chief favourites, rid round him, as it were in triumph, 
afking him, ** What news of his general ? " Caflius ob-? 

ferving this, and believing the horfemen, who difmounted 
to embrace Titinius, had taken him prifoner, cryed out, 

* - Alas ! to preferve the remains of a miferable life, I have 
'{ expofed my beft friend to be taken by the enemy before 

my face." Having thus fpoke, he retired into a tent 

with 

* Plut. ibli. 
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with Pindarus, one of his freed-men, whom he had re- Caffius's 
ferved for fuch an occafion ever fince the unhappy battle death * 

of Carrhae. We have no good account of what pafled 
there but Caffius's head was found lying fevered from hfs 
body, and Pindarus never appeared afterwards, whence 
fome fufpe&ed he had killed his mafter without his corn^ 

Livy f and Plutarch », in the life of Qefar, tell 
us, that Camus difpatched himfelf with the fame dagger 1 
with which he had killed Caefar ; but all other hiftorians, 
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nay, Plutarch himfelf in the lives 5f Brutus and 
agree in the circumftances of his death, which we 
lated. A few minutes after Caflius's death, his attendants 
perceived who the horfemen were, and faw Titinius, 
crowned with garlands in token of Brutus's victory, mak- 
ing what hafte he could towards them with the cavalry 
but their joy was foon turned into the 
and affliction. Titinius efpecially was incpt^lable, when he 
was informed of the unfortunate miftake^* jd death of his 
general. , He burft into tears* and crying out, " My long 
" ftay has been the occafion of his death," he drew his 
fword and killed himfelf upon the body of his friend, Brutus, 
upon the firft advice of the defeat of Cafiius, flew to bis 
affiftance j but heard nothing of his death till he came vHSgj^ 
his camp. Then {hedding many tears over his bod)' . i'l* ,3rutus*$ 
called him " the laft of the Romans," meaning thereu/^ 0 ™*" 1 f ? T > 
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that Rome would never produce another man equal to 
him. He eaitfed his body to be privately conveyed to the fius 
ifland of Thafus, left the celebrating of his funeral within 

camp might difhearten the troops, and occafion fome 
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diforder. He then aflembled the foldiers of the deceafed 
general, comforted them, and, to make them amends for the 
Jofles they had fuftained, promifed to each man two thou- 
fand drachmas. Caflius Was generally efteemed one of the beft His charae- 
commanders of his age, and had given fighal proofs of ter * 
an extraordinary courage and contaminate knowledge of the 
military art, in Craffus's unhappy expedition againft the 
tarthians, fie w«ts to the very laft againft 
triumvirs, and would, in all probability, if he 
brought over Brutus to his opinion ; which could not but 
prove fatal to the enemy, who were already reduced to great 

ftreights for want of provprons, and muft in a fhort time 

have 
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have inevitably perifhed with famine. The good opinion 
which Brutus entertained of his honefty and virtue^ and 
the elogiurh, with which he honoured him after his death, 

are a fufficient confutation of the many ill-natured reflecti- 
ons, with which the mercenary flatterers of the Caefars have 
endeavoured to blacken his reputation and afperfe his me- 
mory. It was indeed commonly faid, as Plutarch informs 
us, u that Brutus hated the tyrannical power, and Caflius 



<c only the tyrant," qryiccount of fome private grudge (M); 



but that writer, tho' nq^riend to Caflius (N), clears him from 

this 



sr.*- 



(M) Caflius pretended to have received many injuries from 

Caefar. Among the reft he complained of his having taken fome 
lions from him ; for when Camus was defigned for aedile, he had 
caufed many lions to be taken, and conducted to Megara, in 
order to make ufe, of them in the ihews, which, in virtue of 

— * 

his office, he wis to; exhibit to the people. But Caefar finding 
them in Megara,^wnen that city was taken by Fufius Calenus, 
one of his lieutenants, after the defeat of Pompey, feized them 
for himfelf. : This, fome writers fay, was what chiefly ftirred up 
Caflius againft Caefar ; but Plutarch clears him from this imputa- 
tion, as we have obferved in the text. Caflius bore a private 
-j»uge to Caefar on another account : he and Brutus flood both 




for the praetura urbana, or the praetorflup of the city ; and Cas- 
par is faid to have given privately each i of the competitors hopes 
of his favouring their pretenfions, with a view to foment fome 
fmall differences that had arifen between them on other accounts. 
When they came to lay their- claims before Caefar, Brutus had 
only the reputation of his honour and virtue to oppbfe to the 
many gallant actions, which Caflius had .performed in his youth 
againftthe Parthians. However, the dictator, having heard botji 

parties, faid, in deliberating about the matter among his friends. 
" Caflius indeed pleads with moft juftice ; but Brutus mult have 
" the firft praetorfhip-. 1 ' Accordingly the praetorlhip of the city 
was given to Brutus, and another tq Caflius ; but the gaining 
©f this did not fo much oblige him, as he was incenfed for the 
lofs of the other (46).. Caflius, who was of a harlh and pafli- 
onate temper, was, no doubt, fired againft Caefar on account of 
thefe private injuries, which, it is not improbable, contribu- 
ted in fome degree to the refolution he afterwards took ; but what 
chiefly prompted him to it was, as Plutarch himfelf owns, 
his natural rancour and hatred againft the whole race of ty-, 

rants (47). 

" (N) Plutarch was highly prejudiced againft Caflius, as muft 
evidently appear to every impartial reader, who perufes his 



(46} Plut. ibid . (47) Idem ibid. 
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Chap. 15. The Roman 

this charge, and tells us$ that from his infancy he bore ah 
irreconcileable hatred to the whole race of tyrants, where- 
of he gives us the following inftance : when he was but a 
boy, and went to the fame fchool with Fauftus the fon of 
Sylla, hearing him one day bragging of the unlimited power 
of his father, he rofe up, and gave him two or three 
boxes on the ear. The relations of Fauftus complained of 
this affront to Pompey, who thereupon fummoned the two 
boys to appear before him ; but young Caflius was fo far 
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from yielding to the remonftrances^F Pompey, or giving 



any fatisfadtion to Fauftus, that he threatened to ftrikc ^pm 
again, even in Pompey's prelence, it he dared to utte^tthe 
words which had provoked him. He was fomeWhat inclin- 
ed to covetoufnefs, naturally paflionate, and commanded 
rather by fear than love. But who is without faults ? 
Caflius in the mean meant well, and would, in all likelihood, 
if he had lived a little longer, faved his country from utter 



1 



* 



ruin. 



U 
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Brutus, now the fole commander of ' two numerous The two ar« 

armies, thought it advifeable to withdraw his troops from return 
the camp of Odtavianus, which he had taken. Antony to their for 
likewife, when informed of the total overthrow of his c 1 
legue, abandoned Caflius's camp, which he did not thui 
himfelf in a condition to defend againft the vi<5fco : 
troops of Brutus ; fo that both armies returned to their \ .4 
mer pofts. Brutus was under the utmoft concern for the ; 
lofs of Caflius, having no commander of reputation to put 
in his room. On the other hand, the triumvirs, not yet 
informed of the death of Caflius, were quite out of heart, 
having loft above fixteen thoufand of their beft legionaries : 

whereas 



works. This prejudice was probably owing to the feverity with 
which the republican general ufed the Rh6dians, a Greek nation. 
" Caifius having taken Rhodes," fays Plutarch, cc behaved him* 
" felf there with great cruelty. 11 But, with his leave, we can- 
not look upon the punimment of fifty mutiniers as an inftance of 
cruelty. As he took the city by ftorm, he might, after the ex- 
ample of other Roman generals, put all the inhabitants whom 
he found in arms to the fword, but he contented himfelf with 
punifhing fifty of the ringleaders. As for the wealth of the in- 
habitants, it belonged to him by right of war ; but, as Plu- 
tarch was a Greek, the love of his country has, on feveral oc- 
cafions, got the better of his philofophy ; a proof that no man, 

however philofophk alj can boafi; an entire exemption from preju- 
dices. 
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whereas on die enemy 's fide the^ were not flain eight 
thoufand men, reckoning even the futtlers and fervants of the 
army. Befides* provifions were become very fc^rce in their 
cajnp, without any poflible means of Receiving new fup 



plies, either by tea or land. Thefe melancholy reflexions 
Jiad almoft reduced them to defpair, when a fervant of Cat- 
fius, by name I)emetr jus, coming in the evening to Antony 



gave him an account of the tragical end of Caflius, and at 



the fame time delivered to him the garment, which he had 



taken from his maftfls dead body, and his fword ftill 



Antony and bloody. , Antony, overjoyed at this news, immediately im 

oaavianus, pajtgci if^ig his collegue ; and they both agreed to draw ou$ 



Hew* o/ the me » ne ^ fc morning by <fey-break^ to try whether they 
death of Caf- could bring Brutus to a battle, before his men recovered 

endea- themfelves from the terror and confternation, which, they 



to draw Bru - were wen apprifed, the defeat and death of Caflius muffc 



have occafionei .v but Brutus, having his own camp filled 



cond battle. w ith prifoners* who required a numerous guard, and finding 

that of Cafj&us A ih great diforder, the fojdiers, who had been 
defeated, burning with a fecret envy and indignation againft 
thofe who had conquered, kept .elofe in his entrenchments, 
and defpifed the enemy's bravadoes. As his troops, elated 
^gjth their late victory, (hewed a great eagernefs to venture 



0. iecond engagement, he aflembied the foldiers of both 

*^u*mies, and, after having commended their valour, and 

ilightly reproved his own men for falling upon the ene- 
my in diforder, without waiting either for the word, or 
the command of their general, he enlarged on the de- 
plorable ftate to which the enemy was reduced, and af- 
fured them, that if they could but reftrain their ardor for 
,a while, they would have the pleafure of feeing the armies 
of Antony and Octavianus either perifii with famine, or, 
hy a {hameful flight, abandon Greece and Macedon. " But 
.** to hazard a fecond battle," faid he, " is to put ourfelves 
• c< in the power of fortune, when we are fure of victory 
by continuing inactive in our camp." After this he 



caufed a thoufand drachmas to be given to each foldier 
of both camps, and difmifled them highly fatisfied with 
the generofity of their leader, to whofe orders they pro- 
mifed an entire obedience and fubmiflion, whether he thought 

proper to engage the enemy, or continue in a ftate of in- 
action h . 

In 



* Plwt. in Brute Appian. p. 656. DIo. p. 355. 




In the mean time, provifions growing daily more fcarce lit 
he enemy's camp, Antony and O&avianus, finding they 

rould not bring Brutus to a battle, were greatly at a lofe 
vhat meafures to take. All their dependence was on a ileefc 
vhich they expected hourly from Italy, having on board 
rreat ftore of provifions, two legions of veterans, one of 
vhich was that of Mars, a praetorian cohort, and a coral- 
lerable body of cavalry ; but while they were comforting 
hemfelves with the hopes of the fpeedy arrival of this power- 
id fupply, news was brought themOiat their fleet under 
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:he command, of Cneius Domitius v^vinus, had* heeir &n- The trium- 
irely defeated, and moft of their lhips, with the MdieP! on virs fleet de- 
3oard, either funk or taken by Cneius Domitius A henobarbus g^^,^ y 

md Lucius Statius Murcus, the two admirals of the adverfe admirals, 
3arty. Some of their fhips indeed found means to lave them- 
(elves among the rocks of the Adriatic fea ; but being there 

blocked up by the enemy, both the foldiemand mariners, 

ifter having confumed all their provifions .^ere forced by 

Famine to feed upon the fails and tackle of their mips, which 
they boiled with the pitch and greafe, they had prepared for 
the careening of their veflels. This victory was gained 
the admirals of the republic the fame day in which the bat- 
tle of Philippi was fought ; and the news of fb great an ovex^l 
throw, which foon reached the triumvirs, fo 





them that they now began to look upon their affairs as qu - %J 
defperate, being not only itreightened for want of neceflaries, 
but without any profpedr. or poflible means of procuring 
new fupplies. Befides, as they were encamped in a low ground, 
furrounded with marmes, and a great quantity of rain, as it The bad 
ufually happens in autumn, had fallen after the battle, which Nation of 
filled their tents with mire and water, diftempers began to*j r e s 
reign in both armies, and daily carry off great nnmbers of 
men. On the other hand Brutus had fufficient provifions 
to fupport his army for a long time, was very advantageoufly 
pofted, his camp being fafe from the injuries of the weather, 
and inacceflible to the enemy ; and, as he was abfolute mas- 
ter of the fea, he could receive whatever he ftood in need 
of from Afia, Africa, Sicily, and Spain. The triumvirs, 
.finding themfelves in this defperate condition, left nothing 
iimattempted which could provoke Brutus's men, and make 
•them mutiny againft their general for declining an engage- 



ment. They drew out their troops day after day, and march 
ed in battle array up to the very gates of the enemy's camp.; 
but Brutus, who knew that their boldnefs and courage pro- 
ceeded from defpak, kept within his entrenchments, not 

doubting, 
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doubting, but he ftiould foon fee them moulder away* and, 
- by a fhameful flight abandon both Greece and Macedon to 
the mercy of his troops. The triumvirs, finding they could 
by no means bring Brutus to a battle, detached two legions 
to take poffemon of a a rifing ground, which, tho' clofe to 
Caflius's camp* Brutus had thought proper to abandon after 
the late battle. About fix hundred paces from thence, to- 
wards the fea, they pofted ten legions, and two more at a 
fmall diftance from them, with a defign to cut off the com* 
rnunication between ^e enemy's army and fleets. On the 

Brutus caufed Several works to be carried on from 





his campijuite to th e L ' e, and by that means kept in fpite 
Of all the enemy's efforts, a free communication with the 
fea ; but as feveral fkirmifhes happened between the fol- 
diers of the oppofite parties, who covered their workmen, 
in which Brutus's men had all the advantage, they were fo 
elated with thisf fuccefs, that they began to mutiny,, and, af- 
Brutus's fembling in <i; ow ds, a & their general, " What cowardice 
troops begin « he had lately obferved in them, that they rauft be thus, 

inddem^d " like prifoners, kept within their entrenchments, and not 
to be led out u fuffered to make ufe of 'their arms, and exert that courage, 
agamft the c c w hich had but a few days before proved fo fatal to the 



enemy 





enemy, 'who now infulted them ? " Brutus endeavoured 
fatisfy them, and reftrain their unfeafonable ardor 
l^reprefenting to them the defperate pofture of the enemy's af- 
fairs, and the happy fituation of their own ; but all to no 
purpofe, tho' the triumvirs forces were reduced to the utmoft 
extremity, and a confiderable body of German troops, to 
avoid ftarving in their camp, had deferted, and given the muti- 
neers a full account of the miferies, which the want of 

provifions occafioned in the enemy's army ; yet, by an un- 
accountable obftinacy and perverfenefs, they ftill perfifted in 
demanding to be led out againft the enemy, whom they de 



fired to conquer not by famine, but valour; nay, becaufe 
the prudent general refufed to comply with their requeft, fe- 
veral Romans, as well as auxiliaries, abandoned him and 
went over to the enemy. Among the latter were Amyn- 
tas, commander in chief of the Galatians fent by the old 
king Dejotarus, and Rhafcupolis, who had proved fo fer- 
viceable to Brutus and Camus on their march through 
Thrace. Some writers indeed fay, that Rhafcupolis did not 
join the enemy, but returned home with the troops he com- 
manded. Be that as it will, this defertion gave Brutus great 
concern, which was encreafed by the diforders that happened 

daily in Caflius's camp, whofe fojdiers, become headftrong 

and 





Chap. 15* 

and intra&able fince the death of their general, refufea to 
obey the officer whom Brutus had put in his room. Inthefe 

circumftances Brutus yielded at laft to the importunity of his Brutus yield! 
foldiers and refolved to put an end to his own cares and thofe of to the im- 
the Roman world, by a general and decifive a&ion ; which, ^ fddlerSv 
the antients tell us, he would never have done, had he been in- 
formed of the late advantage gained by his fleet ; but of that im- 
portant victory he received ho intelligence tijl twenty days after, 
that is, till the very evening before theJight. This fome wrr 





ters afcribe to the negligence, others |$the treachery, of his 
officers, but Plutarch to pi-, T ider~e which, as 

Rome, fays he, now neceflalily rt ^iired a mon 
vented Brutus from receiving notice of his good fuccefs, 
it might remove the only man who was able to refift the 
perfon whom deftiny had appoined to be the fole governor 
of the Roman ftate (O). However that be, the evenin^ 
before the battle, when it was too late fo/^Brutus to alter 
his meafures, one Caius Clodius, a deferter fr<$n the enemy, 
came to acquaint the republican general, that the triumvirs 
had received advice, of the lofs of their fleet, and for that reafon 
were in fuch hafte to come to a battle. But the intelligence 
he brought met with no credit ; nay Brutus would not fo 
much as admit him to his prefence, taking it for 
that he had invented the news to pleafe him, and bring hiri 
felf into favour *. 





And 



3 Plut. ibid. 



(O) For the empire, fays Mad. Dacier, was no longer able 
to fupport itfelf. It was neceffary for it to come under the do- 
minion of a Angle perfon. So long as there were fo many 
competitors on foot, fo many pretenders either to the empire or 
the royalty, that competition would have been an inexhaufti- 
ble fource of civil war and diflenfion ; and nothing was more 
incompatible with monarchy than Brutus. Brutus therefore was 
to be removed. All this, adds this learned writer, ftrongly 
proves the truth of Plato's fentiments, who maintains, that of 
all governments monarchy is the moft perfect ; but then the 
monarch muft govern according to law. So »far we agree with 
Mad. Dacier. But is it to be left to the monarch to govern, 
or not to govern, by law, as he thinks fit ? Is he to have nothing but 
his own will and inclination to reftrain him? Is mankind to depend 
for fecurity and happinefs upon uncertain inclinations ? This furely 
is wide of the opinion of fo wife a philofopher as Plato, who, 
in preferring monarchy to all other governments, could not mean 
by monarchy a power witl^out controul. 
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And now Brutus, determined to put the whole to the i£ 
fue of a general action, found himfelf obliged to ufe violence 
to his good-nature, and take a precaution, which, tho' lie 
ceflary, may feem not altogether free from the reproach of 
cruelty. He had taken in the late battle a great number of 
prifoners, partly flaves and partly freemen, who required a nu- 
merous guard, which he could not well fpare. As Antony 
therefore and Octavianus had ordered all their prifoners, with 



out diftinction, to be&inhumanly maflacred, Brutus, hav 
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tte wpthre in S reafon to fufpe&%|at the flaves he had taken were tarn- 
ilaves to periri'g his foldiers, commanded them all to be flain. 
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death and Though^fhey deferved to die, and their death was but a kind 

the free^ ° °^ reta ^i at i° n u P°n the enemy, yet the flatterers of the Caefars 
men at liber- have, with great partiality and injuftice, made long defcants 
ty« on this pretended act of cruelty, without taking notice of 

his clemency towards the freemen and Roman citizens. Of 



4 - 



thefe he opertfy, difmifled great numbers, telling them, 
4 c That with the enemy they were captives and flaves ; but 
" with him freemen and citizens of Rome." Others he 
concealed himfelf, and helped to efcape privately, perceiv- 
ing that fome of his commanders and friends were implacably 
bent upon their deftruclion. Among the captives was one 
Volumnius;^olumnius a mimic, and Sacculio a buffoon, who, by their 
and Sacculi^, unfeafonable jefts, of which Brutus took no manner of no- 

2kcnpri-"^ ce » provoke fome of the chief officers of his army* 
/oners. Thefe brought them before their general, and accufed them 

of not being able, even in their prefent fituation, to refrain 
from their abufive jefts and fcurrilous language. Brutus hav- 
ing his mind taken up with other affairs, returned no anfwer 
to the accufation ; but MelTala Corvinus was of opinion, that 
they mould be whipt publicly upon a fcaffbld, and, after 
that ignominius punimment, be fent back naked to An- 
tony and Octavianus, which, he thought, would reflect no 
fmall dilhonour on thofe two generals, who were not afham- 
ed to chufe fuch fcoundrels for their bottle-companions, At 
this fome who were prefent laughed; but Publius Cafca, 
who gave the firft wound to Caefar, " It does not become 
" us," faid he with a ferious air, " to be thus merry after 
<c the lofs of Caflius. And as for you, O Brutus, you will 
fhew what refpecl: you bear to the memory of your fellow- 
commander, by punifhing or pardoning thofe who can- 



not forbear fcoffing and fpeaking abufrvely of him. 
Why then, Cafca," replied Brutus," do you tell me of this, 

and not do yourfelf what you think proper? " This anfwer 

was 
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Chap. 15 

was taken for his confent to the death of thofe unhappy » ; 

wretches, who were accordingly carried away and flain k • * 



Brutus, having got rid of moft of his prifoners, aflem- 5|| 

bled his foldiers the day before the battle, and in order to Brutus pr <** 
rouze their courage, promifed them the pillage of Thef- mifes his 
ialonica and Lacedaemon, two cities which had Tided with * oI * ers .^* 
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the triumvirs. This* in the opinion of Plutarch, is the only <^ e kelt5ea.l : 
inexcufeable fault which Brutus was ever guilty of ; for, 
if in the end Anto«iy arid O&avian^ fays that writer, were 
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much more cruel in the rewards vwy gave theh|feldieis af« 
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ter victory ; if they drove o J almoil all the a^pht inha- 
bitants of Italy, to put their foldiers in poffeffion of their 

lands and cities ; it is well known, that their only deiign 
and end in undertaking the war was, to obtain dominion 
and empire : but the great opinion the eWorld had conceived 
,of Brutus on account of his virtue, would not allow him 
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either to conquer the enemy, or fave himfsTf, but by means 
truly juft and honourable, especially after the death of Caflius, 
who was generally accufed of putting Brutus upon feveral 
actions, not entirely agreeable to his mild and generous tem- 
per. But after all, Plutarch entertained fo great an opinion 
of Brutus's virtue, good-nature, and integrity* that he could 
not prevail upon himfelf to believe, that he made this psc& 
mife of his own motion j but thinks he was in a maruieO 
forced to it by his officers, according to whofe advice tte 
both did and faid many things, contrary to the bent of 
his own inclination, efpecially in whatever he thought might 
conduce to the bringing of Caffius's foldiers into better 
order, who were become bold and infolent in the camp 
after the death of their general, but in the field coward- 
and fearful, remembering, that they had fufFered them - 
felves to be fhamefully overcome 

Brutus, having encouraged his men with promifes of 
ample rewards after the victory, and made the neceffary pre- 
parations for the next day's engagement, retired late in the 
night to his tent, when the (pectre, which had promifed 
to meet him at Philippi, is faid to have appeared to him . ■ 
again, in the fame fhape as it had done before, but to have The f P ear f 
vanifhed in an inftant, without one fmgle word being utter- 
ed on either fide ; but Publius Volumnius, a man given to 
the ftudy of philofophy, who was then in Brutus's camp, 
and wrote an account of feveral other prodigies, which he 

S 2 fuppofed 
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fuppofed to have happened before this great battle (P), makes no 
mention of this apparition m . Be that as it will, Brutus, with- 
out taking the leaft notice of this or any other prodigies, drew 
out his men the next morning, with a firm refolution of 
reftoring liberty to his country, or dying in the attempt. He 
chofe his ground like an able general, forming his lines at a 
fmall diftance from his camp, that he might have a fafe re-» 
treat, in cafe of any misfortune. Then riding through the 
ranks, " Fellow-foldiersy" faid he, " yox« have defired to en- 
<c g a g e th&enemy in thfebpen field, when you might have ob 



cc 
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tainecHEHbrnplete vidtory, by continuing inactive within 



your entrenchments ; but this kind of victory you defpife, 
* 6 as not honourable enough for men of your bravery ; you 

ic 2Xt for purchafing glory at the expence of your blood 
cc is therefore now^incumbent upon you to fummon all that 




«c 

cc 



" boldnefs, with wHich you demanded battle, to maintain the 

" honour of your iirft victory, and to anfwer the truft which 
Ci I have repofed in your valour. Whether Rome is to en- 
joy an uninterrupted happinefs and liberty, or to be con- 
demned to eternal flavery and endlefs calamities, this day 
iX will decide." As for Antony and Odtavianus, they could 

fcarce believe their own eyes, when they firft obferved a coat 
of arms, the ufual fignal of battle, expofed on Brutus's tent. 
Overjoyed at this unexpected refolution, they ordered their 
men to prepare for battle ; but did not quit their entrench- 
ments before three in the afternoon, when they marched out 
like famifhed lions, as Appian exprefles it, againft their prey. 
Their generals, the more to encourage them, promifed to 
each foldier five hundred drachmas after the victory, painting 

to 



m Plut in Brut. & Caef. prope finem. Appian. 1. iv. p. 668. 



(P) The firft ftandard, that is, the ftandard belonging to the 
firft legion, was covered with a fwarm of bees. A kind of (weat 
in the nature of oil, and having the fmell of roles, iffued from 
the arm of a centurion, which, tho' often wiped and dried, 
yet continued fweating. The firft man, whom Brutus's troops 
met at the opening the gate of the camp to march into the plain, 
was an ^Ethiopian, or negro, whom they cut in pieces, inter- 
preting that circumftance as an unlucky omen. When the two 
armies were advanced within reach of each other, two eagles, 
appearing in the air, fought in the Ipace between the armies, 
the foldiers on both fides being filent and intent on the fight, 

till that, which was on the fide of Brutus, yielded and fled, &c. 
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* 

to them at the fame time in moft lively colours the irtexpref- 

fible miferies and calamities, which they muft unavoidably 
endure, if overcome. " You have but two things to chufe" 
faid they, " to conquer, or perifh by the moft miferable of 
" all deaths, famine." Having thus fpoke, they ordered their 
men to advance with a flow pace againft the enemy, who 
kept their ground ready to receive them. When the two ar- 
mies were in prefenc: of each other, Brutus had the mortifi- 
cation to fee a brave knight, by name Cumulatus, whom he 
highly efteemed for his valour, abarj|on his poft 
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clofe by him, go ovsr to the enemy. HereqjjfR Brutus, 





fearing others might follow the example of the^Peacherous 
knight, caufed the fignal of battle to be given immediately, The feconi 
and charged the enemy's left-wing, commanded by O&avia- battle of 
nus, with fuch intrepidity, vigor, an&^refolution, that afl p Wre^ 
gave way before him. As 0£avianus'§&avalry was put into 
the utmoft diforder at the very firft onfet, Brutus's horfe^^ ' ■ 
broke in among the enemy's foot, and made a moft dreadful feat^the* 

havock of the legionaries. But while the brave Brutus was enemy** 
thus fignalifing himfelf in the right wing, his left, commanded win 

the lieutenants of Caflius, men no-ways equal to that 
charge, was hard prefTed by Antony. Caflius's cavalry im- 
mediately gave way, leaving the flank of the wing* in which 
they were pofted, naked and unguarded. Hereupon the footj 
fearing to be encompaflfed, widened their ranks to the rigfc 
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and left, that they might make head every way ; but as this 
weakened them, they were at the firft onfet broken and dif- But his left 
ordered by the clofe battalions of Antony. The plain was in » defeated by 
an inftant covered with the runaways fcattered up and down, A, * ton y* 
fome of them making towards the camp, others flying to the 
fea- lide, but moft of them repairing to the right wing to take 
fhelter among the victorious troops of Brutus. Antony did 

not purfue the fugitives ; but, like an experienced general, 
marched directly againft BrutuSj and fell upon his rear with 
incredible fury. That brave commander performed on this 
occafion all that Could be expected from an expert general 
and valiant foldier, giving proofs in the greateft danger of a 
courage and conduct, which well deferved to be crowned 
with vi&ory 5 but Caflius's troops, which were overthrown 
in the left wins, crouding in among his ranks, and carrying,-, . . 

-v* A r to , 1 & 1 r • 1 c r Which occa» 

with them, where-ever they came, delpair and conruhon, f ions t ^ e de ^ 
turned the fcale in favour of the enemy, after Brutus had, for feat of the \ 
a long time, maintained his ground, with unparallelled bra- whole aTin y ? 

very, againft all the forces of their united armies* His lines 

were 
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^ ware at length broke and put into diforder, notwithftanding 
Brutus's gal- all he could 'do to rally them. He attempted feveral times to 
fe ' : 'wr beIiavi "bring them back to the charge 5 but all his endeavours 
^ * ' proved unfuccefsful, Caffius's men, who were terrified with 

their own defeat, communicating their fear to the reft of the ar- 
my. Brutus flood his ground with the few men he could 
rally ; but, being furrounded on all fides^and overpowered by 
the numerous forces of Antony and OjSfcavianus, was in im- 
minent danger of being either cut in pieces , or falling alive into 
the hands of his moft inveterate enemies. And on this occafion 
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it wa- s, »moft of Brutus's heft officers were killed in en 
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deavdurffiplo fave their general, who, with their affiftance, 
breaking through the enemy's battalions that furrounded them, 
withdrew, when abandoned hy his men, from the field of 
battle. Among the ^£ew who attended him was one Lucilius 
Lucinus, an intimate-friend of his, who obferving a body of 

Thracian horfe, under the command of Rhafcus, the brother 
of Rhafcupolis, taking no notice of any other in the purfuit, 
but making directly towards Brutus, refolved to ftop them, 
and fave the life of his general, at the hazard of his own. 
The contri- Accordingly, without acquainting Brutus with his defign, he 

^° u c s e halted, till the Thracians came up and furrounded him, 

^Tutus, Then he cried out that he was Brutus, and, begging quarters, 

yefired they would carry him to Antony, pretending that he 
feared O&avianus, but durft truft him; The Thracians, 
overjoyed with their prey, and thinking themfelves wonder-* 
. fully happy, immediately detached fome of their own body 
to acquaint Antony with their good fortune ; and in the mean 
time giving over the purfuit, returned to the field of battle 
with their prifoner* The report being fpread in an inftant 



all over the army, that Brutus was taken, and that the Thra 
cians were bringing him alive to Antony, both foldiers and 
officers flocked together from all parts to fee him. Some pi- 
tied his misfortune, others accufed him of a meannefs unbe- 
coming his former glory, for fufFering himfelf, out of too 
much love of life, to be a prey to barbarians. As for Antony, 
he was not a little concerned at this adventure, being quite 
at a Jofs in what manner he mould receive, and how he fhould 
treat, his illuftrious captive : but he was foon delivered from 
his uneafinefs ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew the 
prifoner, who had pafifed himfelf upon the Thracians for 
jBrutus, and now addreffing the triumvir with a generous 
confidence ; " Be afTured, Antony," faid he, " that np 

enemy either has, or ever fliall take Marcus Brutus alive;. 

« Forbid 
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" Forbid it, ye gods, that fortune fhould ever prevail fo much 
" above virtue ! But let him be found dead or alive, he 
<c will certainly be found in fuch a ftate as is worthy of him. 
<c As for me, I have delivered myfelf up to fave him, and am 
* c now ready to fuffer whatever torments you think proper to 
** inflict upon me, without demanding or expecting any 
" quarter." Antony, wonderfully taken with the fidelity, 
virtue, and generof l^ft of Lucilius, turned to the Thraci- 
ans, now fenfible ci, and enraged at, their difappointment, 
and addrefled them thus : "I perceive my fellow-foldiers 
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that you are concej ed, and full of refentment 





been thus impofed upon by Lucilius ; but be a^ped^.that 
you have met with a booty better than that which you 
fought for ; you were in fearch of an enemy, and have 
brought me a friend. I was truly at a lofs how I fhould 
<c have ufed Brutus, if you had brought him to me alive 



" but of this I am fure, that it is better to have fuch a man 
" as Lucilius , our friend than our enemy." Having thus 
fpoke, he embraced Lucilius, and commended him to the 
care of one of his friends. Such a generous behaviour won 
the heart of Lucilius, who ever after continued inviolably at* 
tached to the intereft of his friend and benefactor m . After 
this both Antony and O&avianus marched with their vi&ori-* 
ous legions in purfuit of the enemy's broken and difperfed 
forces, making a dreadful (laughter of the fugitives, and 
Hxewing the whole plain with dead bodies. Some of Brutus*s 
officers, not caring to outlive the liberty of their country, 
would neither fly nor give ground 5 but died, fword in hand, 
in the polls afligned them. Among thefe were Marcus, the 
fon of the great Cato ; L. Caffius, nephew to the deceafed 
general > C. Flavius, one of Brutus's beft friends ; Marcus, 
the fon of Lucullus who conquered Mithridates the Great 
Demetrius, Apollonides, and feveral other commanders of 
great distinction. Young Cato diftinguifhed himfelf on this xh e g 
occafion in a very eminent manner ; for after the body he death 
commanded was put to the rout, he returned feveral times to >' oun s 
the charge with the few forces- he could rally, overthrew all 
who oppofed him, and declaring who he was, and often re? 
peating his father's name, fell at laft upon a heap of dead 
bodies of the enemy, whom he facrinced to the manes of his 
father and the expiring republic. Such a behaviour v/as very 
furprifing in a man of young Cato's character 5 for, dege* 
nerating from the virtue of his father, he had, to that time, 
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Jed arridle, indolent, and debauched life 5 but the glory he 
had acquired by his death, has recommended him to pofte^ 
rity, as a worthy fon of fo great a father V 
What &ap r 1 As for ^Brutus, the contrivance of Lucilius gave him an 

!°PP ortun ^y of paffing a little brook, encompafTed with rocks, 
ter the lofs an ^ fliaded with trees. Being there overtaken by the night, 
p£the battle, he {topped in a hollow place at the foot, of a great rock, be 



r • 



ing attend ed with a fmall number of lijF* friends and officers. 
There lifting up his eyes to heaven, h<* repeated two Greek 
verfes, one of which Volumnius, who attended him, forgot, 
butiremej^ered the other, which was the following out of 



the Meaea of Euripides 5 




unifh, great Jove, the author of thefe ills ; 



■ 

By which it was thejffcght he meant Antony, who remember- 



ed and repeated it,"*when, after the battle of A&ium, he 
was reduced to the neceflity of laying violent hand on 
himfelf. Afterwards Brutus named feverally all his friends, 
who had been flain in the battle before his face, aud 
fetched a deep figh, efpecially at the mentioning of 

Flavius and Labeo, whereof one was his lieutenant 
and the other matter of his workmen. In the mean time 
one of his followers, who was very thirfty, and faw Brutus 
in the fame condition, ran to the brook, and brought him 
fome water in his helmet. While he was drinking* a noife be-r 
ing heard , from the other fide of the rivulet, Volumnius, 
{airing Dardanus, Brutus's armour-bearer, with him, went 
put to difcover what had occafioned it. They both return- 
ed foon after ; but finding no water, afked what was be- 
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come of it $ " It is all drank," replied Brutus fmiling 5 
* c but you mall have fome more fetched immediately." 
But he, who had brought the firft water, being fent again, 
narrowly efcaped falling into the enemy's hands, by whom 

he was dangeroufly wounded. Brutus, underftanding 
this that he was invefted, exhorted thofe who were with 




him to make fome attempt to get to their camp before 
day-light ; for he conjectured, that he had not loft many of 
his men, and that thofe who had efcaped had taken refuge 
there. Statilius undertook to pafs through the enemy, and 
go by himfelf to the camp, promifing, if it was not taken, 



to hold up a lighted torch, for a fignal, and return imme 
fliately . Statilius got fafe to the camp, and h eld up the torch 
which gave Brutus fome hopes of retrieving his affairs. He 
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a long time for the return of Statilius, faying, * 6 If 



11 Plut. ibid. & in Catone. 



W Statilius 
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" Statilius be alive, he will comeback ; " but he was flairi 
on his return by the enemy. At length Brutus, tired with 
waiting, and day now beginning to dawn, whifpered fome- 
thing in the ear to one of his domeftics, by name Clytus, 
who returned him no anfwer, but burft into tears. Here- 
upon Brutus taking afide Dardanus his armour-bearer, had 
fome difcourfe with Km in private, and afterwards addrefled 



s 




himfelf to Vdlumnhfs^tn Greejc, conjuring him, by their 
common ftudies and antient friendfhip, to draw his fwordt 
and put an end to his life. Volumnius, and after him fe 




veral others, anfwered him only with their tear; ^ 
them, to divert Brutus from the thoughts of laying violent 
hands on himfelf, ftarting up, " There is no flaying here 
^ any longer," faid he; " we muft all fly. Yes, an- 
fwered Brutus, we muft fly indeed*, not with our feet 



i" 



" but with our hands." Then taking <s£ch of them by the 
hand, told them with a cheerful countenance, " That it was His j aft 
* c an infinite fatisfa&ion to him to find, that none of his words to 
<c friends had proved falfe to him; that he did not complain fiends. 

* ' of fortune for his own, but for his country's fake ? that 
" as for himfelf, he thought he was much more happy thari 
* c thofe who had conquered, not only in regard of what 
4 6 was paused, but even in his prefent condition, fince he 
fhould enjoy that reputation, which always follows virtue, 
and which tyranny and injuftice could never deferve" 
(QJ . Having thus fpoke, he befeeched his friends to provide 
for their own fafety, telling them, That he hoped. Antony 
and Octavianus, fatisfied with his death, would purfue their 
revenge no further. He then withdrew, with two or three 
only of his peculiar friends. Among thefe was an Epirote, 

name Strato, with whom he had contracted an acquain - 
tance when they ftudied rhetorick together. To him Brutus 
had recourfe, conjuring him, by their antient friendihip, to 
give him the laft proof of his afre&ion, by performing 

that 




( ) Some writers tell us, that when Brutus in the morning 
law no way of efcaping, he cried out, " Q unhappy virtue ! I 
followed thee as a folid good, but thou art only a mere notion, 
a vain empty name, or at beft a flave of fortune (49). But 
Volumnius, who was prefent, and from whofe memoirs Plutarch 
copied the particulars of his death which we have related, makes 

no mention pf fuch a fpeech, no«ways fuitable to the character 
pf Brutus. 



(49) Flor, 1, iy.c. 7, Dio. 1. xlvii. fubfinem Vide Plut. deft* 



perftit. init. 
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that friendly office which the others had declined. 



As 



Strato could not by any means be prevailed upon to imbrue 

his hands in the blood of his friend, Brutus called one of 

his Haves 5 and then the faithful Epirote, crying out, u For- 
te - * - - - - — 



bid, ye gods, it ihould ever be faid, that Brutus died 



by the hand of a flave for want of a friend," covered 
his eyes with his left arm, and prefented the point of his 
fword to Brutus, who threw himfelifltpon it with fuch vio- 



Tfce death ately 



lence, that it pierced him through, 

Some hiftorians relate the 



and he expired immedi 



circumftances of his 
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of Brutus, death other wife, and tell us, that taking his fword by the 
22^2* hilt wit# both his hands, he fell upon the point of hyand 
Before ran himfelf through, without the affiftance of his faithful 
Chrift 3 7. friend Strato, But all authors agree in this, that Meflala, 
®i^ om& having fome time ^fter made his peace with Caefar O&a- 

vianus, prefented S|g|to to him, faying with tears in his eyes, 
This, O Caefar, is the man who paid the laft friendly 
office to my beloved Brutus." 

Th us fell Brutus in the forty-third year of his age (R) 
His cha- and with him fell the liberty of Rome and of the 
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rafter. 



it 
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people. 



He was a man* in whom the malice of his enemies 



could difcejrn no fault (S) ; in whom the virtues of humani 




Plut. ibid. Liv. 1. cxxiv. Veil. Paterc. 1, ii. c. 74. Appian. 1, 
iv. p. 605, 666. 



(R) Brutus died, according to Velleius Paterculus, in the thirty^ 
feventh year of his age j but to the authority of Velleius we pre- 
fer that of Cicero, who tells us, that Brutus was born ten years 
after Horteniius appeared jirft at the bar 5 and that celebrated 
orator made his firft public eflay of eloquence in the confulate of 
Lucius Craffus and Quintus Scaevola, in the year of Rome 658 5 
fo that Brutus was born in the year of the city 668, and 
confequently was, at the time of his death, which happened in 
711, in the forty-third year of his age (49). 



(S) " Thofe who were molt his enemies," fays Plutarch (50) 
** on account of his confpiracy againft Caefar, if in that whole 
" affair there was any honourable and generous action done, refer 



* e it wholly to Brutus, and lay whatever was barbarous and 
" cruel to the charge of Caffius, Brutus's moll intimate and far 
'* miliar friend ; but not at all like him in honefty and virtue." 



Upoif which words Madam Dacier comments thus 



Itapr 



pears from this paffage, that even in the days of Plutarch, 



there 



{49) Cic in Bruto. 



(50) Plut in Bruto 
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ty were eminent; in whom the conftant, firm, and invio- 
lable attachment to the public good (T) which formed the 
principal and molt diftinguifhable part of his character, and 
was the uninterrupted bufinefs of his life, ever in view, an,d 
ever purfued, proceeded from no other fource, but the 

inherent 




« there were fome remlming, who hated the memory of Brutus, 



^ for the {hare he had in the murder of Caefar ; and I am of 
fC opinion, that the fame hatred continues, and will do fo to the 



" end of the world." Among flaves, me ought to ha$e added, 



and perfons brought up in flavifti principles, who are fought to 
look upon the difarming of a tyrant, and the faving of their couiv* 
try from havock and oppremon, as an heinous crime j but the me« 
mory of that truly virtuous and generous patriot will be, to the 
end of the world, revered by all, who hjtee any fpark of zeal 



for the welfare of their country and the gooWbf mankind. 

(T) The public good was, as Plutarch obferves, the only end 
and ftandard, which he propofed for his hatred and friendfliip. 
This of an enemy made him a friend to Pompey, and of a friend 
made him an enemy to Caefar. When Caefar and Pompey took 
up arms againft each other it was generally believed that he 
would have taken Caefar's fide ; for his father not long be? 
fore had been put to death by Pompey : but he, thinking it his 
duty to prefer the intereit of the public to his private refentment, 
and judging Pompey's to be the better caufe, took part with him, 
tho* formerly he ufed not fo much as to falute. him, or take any 
notice of him, deeming it a great crime to have the leaft conver- 
fation with the murderer of his father. But afterwards looking 
upon him as the general of his cpuntry, he lifted himfelf under 
his command, and {et fail to Sicily^ in quality of lieutenant to 
Seftius, whom Pompey ' had appointed governor of that ifland ; 
but rinding no opportunity there of exerting his zeal for the good 
of his country, and hearing that Caefar and Pompey were encamp- 
ed near one another and would come to a battle, upon which the 
whole empire depended, he haftened into Macedon to (hare in the 
danger. Pompey was fo furprifed at his arrival, and at the fame time 
fo pleafed, that riling from his tribunal, in the fight of all his 
guards, he faluted and embraced him, as one of the chiefeft men 
of his party. Thus Brutus embraced the party even of his fa- 
ther's murderer, becaufe he thought it more juft than that of 
Caefar, and confidered Pompey as the head of the ftate, of which 
Caefar was the declared enemy. The fame corfiieration of the 
public good, which reconciled him to Pompey; eftranged him 
from Caefar, notwithftanding the innumerable favours he had 
received at his hands. And what can be more generous, more he- 
roic, for a man, than to facrifice his higher obligations, as well 

as his greateft injuries, to the welfare of his country ? 
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equity of his mind ; for he was, as his hiftorian 



well obferves, by nature exactly framed for virtue (U), 
without one breach of that never to be omitted diftin6tion 
©f fas and nefas, right and wrong. And here it may 



not be altogether foreign to • our purpofe to illuftrate this traij 
fcendent rectitude of his mind, by inftancing s his refufal, contra- 
ry to the opinion of Cicero and his other friends, to employ 
the arts of oratory in gilding even tp* faireft caufe, when, 
after the death of Caefar, he addreifed himfelf to the Ro* 



man 



tc 

U 
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(U) « Brutus," fays the author of his life, « for the fake of 
his virtue, was efteemed by the people, beloved by his friends, 
admired by all good men, and hated by none, no, not even 
by Ms enemies ; jot he was of an extraordinary mild nature, 

of the paflions of anger, pleafure, 
or coVetUoufnefs j fteady and inflexible in his opinion, and 
fcealous for whatever he thought juft and honeft. That Which 
gained him the greateft credit and reputation among the peo- 
ple was, their inviolable opinion of his uprightnefs and inte- 
grity in all his undertakings ; whereas no man ever imagined, 
that Pompey, even Pompey the Great himfel£ if he had over- 
come Caefar, Would have fubmitted his power to the laws, but 
* c would have retained the fovereign authority in his own hands, 
** under the fpecious name of conful or dictator, or fome other 
%e mild and more popular title, with which he would have 
foothed the people. - As for Caflius, a man inclined to paflion, 
and carried often by his covetuous humour beyond the bounds 
of justice, they well knew, that he endured all thefe hard- 
Ihips rathe r to obtain dominion to himfelf, than liberty to the 
people. As to the former difturbers of the peace of Rome, whe- 
u ther a Cinna, a Marius, or a Carbo, it is manifeft, that they, 
having fet their country as a Hake for him who mould win, 
did almoft own, in exprefs terms, that they fought for em- 
" pire. But even the enemies of BrUtus cannot lay this ac 
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" cufation to his charge ; nay, many haVe heard Antony him- 
felf fay, That Brutus was the only man who confpired agairift 
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Caefar out of a fenfe of the glory of the a&ion; but that all the reft 
rofe up againft the man, and not the tyrant, from their own private 
malice and envy (51)." In this Paflage Plutarch does juftice to 
Brutus's virtue ; but at the fame time betrays his prejudice againft 
Caflius, the motives of which we have affigned elfewhere (52). 
What a high opinion Cicero had of Brutus*s virtue, the orator 
fufficiently declares in the following words : " Bruto eerie meo 
" nullo loco deero, idque etiam fi mihi cum illo nihil fuiffet, fa- 



ce 



cerem propter ejus fingularem incredibilemque virtutem. 



{ $ 1 ) Idem . ibid. ( 5 2) Vide fupra. note (N) . 
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man people. It cannot he fuppofed, that Brutus, who ha4 
long been famed for eloquence (W), could be ignorant o^ 
fpeaking to the paflions of men, an art top 





made 



(W) Plutarch tells us in his life, that in Latin he was a good 

Ipeaker, and had, by cpnftant exercife, attained a fufficient ex- : 
cellence in making publicjiorations and pleading caufes ; but in 
Greek he was remarkable for afFe&ing the fentiments and fhort 
Laconic way of fpeaking, efpecially in his epiftles, a collection 
of w hich has been publifhed by Aldus in Greek, and " 
tius Florentius in Latin. Plutarch inftances three of them, die 
nrft whereof he wrote in the beginning of the war to the Per- 
gamenfes, or inhabitants of Pergamus, thus : " I hear you have 
" given Dolabella money ; if you gave it willingly, you muft 
" own you have injured me ; if unwillingly. Mew it by giving wil- 




*' lingly to me." The fecond infcribed in » the Greek copy to 
the Bithynians, in the Latin to the Galatians, and in Plutarch 
to the Samians, is couched in the following terms : u Your 
u deliberations are. tedious, your addons flow ; what do you think 

u will be the end ? " The third was to the Rhodians; thus 
" The Xanthians, fufpe&ing my kindnefs, have made their coun- 
u try their grave of defpair. The Patarenfes, who have fubmit- 
" ted to me, have loft nothing of their former liberty. It is 
c< in your power to chufe the opinions of the Patarenfes, or the 
u fortune of the Xanthians (5 3)." This epiftle is like wife ex- 
hibited by Velleius Paterculus, but in a more diffufed ftyle (54)^ 
The fpeech which Brutus made before Caefar at Nice, the capi- 
tal of Bithynia, in behalf of Deiotarus king of Galatia, is com- 
mended by Cicero (55), and the author of the dialogue on the 
Latin orators, which is commonly afcribed to Tacitus. Tho* 
the king was charged with crimes of a high and dangerous na- 
ture, yet the eloquence of Brutus was fo prevalent, that he 
preferved to him great part of his kingdom. The liberty an,d 
vehemence with which he fpoke on this occafion, gave rife to 
that memorable faying of Caefar concerning him, as Cicero re- 
lates it in the firft letter of his fourth book to Atticus : " De 
quo quidem ille ad quern diverti, Caefarem folitum dicere, 
Magni refert hie quid velit, fed quidquid volt, valde volt. 
Idque eum animadvertiffe cum pro Deiotaro Niceae diceret, 
valde eum vehementer & libere dicere." And truly the natu- 
ral firmnefs of his mind, as his hiftorian obferves (56), when 
once ^ fet on foot by the motives of right reafon, and the 
principles of honefty, which way foever it turned it- 

felf, 



4€ 



(53) Plut. ibid. (54) Veil. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 70. 

(55) Cic. in pratpre. (56) Plut. ibid. 
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made uie of by Antony on the fame occafion. Such then 
was the integrity of'Brutus's mind, that he coiikLriot 

ftoop to employ any indecent means even in the purfuit of 

virtue. 

felf, moved with great vigor and impetuofity, and generally eft 

fe&ed its deligns . f - 

Brutus was, as we have obferved abbve, a good orator ; but, 

as he had made choice of the concife and grave ftyle (57), he 
Judged Cicero's eloquence to want ftrength (58) ; and Cicero on 
the other hand thought his ftyle negligent and unconnected 
y (5 9) . Brutus's ftyle had another fault 5 it was often crouded 
with verfes. " Verfus hi fere excidunt," fays Quintilian, " quos 
** Brutus ipfo componendi du&us ftudio faepiilime facit (60). " 
Gicero acknowledges, that Brutus very freely found fault with 
his tafte in point of ftyle (61) ; but neverthelefs that orator was 
highly pleafed with the harangue which Brutus made on the 
death of Caefar ; " Eft autem oratio," fays he, (peaking of 
this piece, after he had perufed it with great attention, 
" fcripta elegantiffime, fententiis, verbis, ut nihil poult ul- 

u tra (62). 

Brutus was not only a good orator, but an excellent philofo- 
pher. Of all the fe&s of the Greek philofophers, there was 
not one of which he had not been a hearer, and in which he 
had not made fome proficiency ; but he chiefly efteemed the 
Platonifts, and applied himfelf wholly to the ftudy of the an- 

tient academy (63). He was like wife well acquainted with all the 
branches of polite literature, and wrote feveral books, viz. one 
de oificiis, cited by Charifius and Prifcian, without all doubt thfe 
fame which Seneca calls 'arspf KctQiiKovTos (64) ; another, de virtute 
mentioned by Cicero (65) and Seneca (66) ; and a third de pati- 
entia, quoted by Diomedes. He abridged the Roman hiftory 
of Fannius (67), and that of Antipater (68) ; but whether he fi- 
nifhed the abridgment of Polybius's hiftory, which he had un* 
dertaken, we know not for Plutarch (69) only tells us, that 
the day before the great batde of Pharfalia, while the others 
were taken up with the thoughts of the next day's action, 
Brutus fpent his whole time, till the evening, in writing 
that epitome. He likewife compofed a panegyric on Cato, 
which Csefar did not think extraordinary well penned (70). 

(57) QB" 1 ^* c - IO * (5^) dialog, de c aufis 

corr. eloq. (59) Au&or de caufiscorr. eloq. (60) Quin- 
til. 1. ix. c. 4. (61) Cic, ad Attic. 1. xiv. epift. 20. 

(62) Idem ibid. 1. xv. epift 1. (63) Plut. in Bruto. 

(64) Seneca epift. 95. (65) Cic. Tufcul. 1. & de fini- 

bus l . (66) Senec. confol. ad Helviam, c. 9. (67) Cic. 

ad Attic. 1. xii. epift. 5. (68) Idem ibid. 1. xiii. epift. 8. 

(69) Plut. ubi fupra. (70) Cic. ad Attic* 
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virtue. The death of Csefar Was 
under the government which then prevailed in Rome {X] 
hotwithftanding all the dirt that has been thrown at this! 
tr anfaction by the mean and grovelling 




power. We may fee what the Romans, and Tully, the 
leaft adventurous of men, thought of this action, by a 



paflage in one of his letters to his friend Atticus, be-* 
moaning the misfortunes of the times ; where he fays, 
" But notwithftanding the cloud that hangs over us, I con- 
sole 



(X) By the laws of Rome, the dominion of one, and conle- 
quently the dominion of Caefar, was tyranny ; and any man was 
warranted to kill the tyrant : " eum jus fafque effet occidi, nevet 
* £ ea caedes capitalis noxa haberetur." The only reafon that can 
he alledged againft killing Czefar is, that the ftate was irretrieve* 
able, and an ufurper become a neceflary evil. This argument 
Seneca urges againft the eriterprize of Brutus and his follow* 
ers (71). But Brutus, Cicero, and the fenate, that is, the great- 
eft and wifeft men in Rome, judged otherwifej and who was 
better quailified to j udge ? Nay, liberty was for fome time ac- 
tually reftored ; why it fubfifted no longer, was owing to ca- 
fualties, and to the treachery of Oclavianus, who, after he was 
emperor", thought it poffible to refettle the old free Hate, and 
propofed once or twice to irefign. Drufus, his wire's fon, was 
of the fame Opinion, and declared his refolution to effect it. 
Caefar himfelf might, by his dictatorial power, have fupprefled 
the infolence of particulars, revived the force of the laws, and 
Teduced the commonwealth to her firft principles. This would 
have been true glory, the only right ufe of his abfolute power, 
and the only amends for having aflumed it ; but, inftead of this, 
he continued more and more to debauch the people, and trample 
upon the moft facred laws of his country. Liberty and the re- 
public were a j eft to him ; he treated the very name with con- 
tempt ; ** nihil efle rfempublicam ; appellationem modo line cor- 
*' pore ac fpecie (72). He ridiculed Sylla for religning his 
ufurped power 5 he had nothing in his head or heart but abfolute 
rule, a diadem, the title of king, and controuling the world ac- 
cording to his luft ; " nullos non honores ad libidinem cepit 
" dedit, fpreto patriae more ; " nay, he would have his very 
words to go for laws, " debere homines pro legibus habere quse 
" dicat (73)." He was therefore lawfully flam, tho' not 
the forms of lav/, which ■ his ufurped power had rendered im- 




polfible. " Abufus dominatione & jure caefus exiftimaretur, 
fays Suetonius {74). 



(71) Senec. de benefk. 1. ii. c. 26. (72} Suet in Csf. 

(73) Idem ibid, (74) Idem ibid. 
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* c ible my felf in the ides of March. Our heroes • have 
" done every thing within their power, and with a re 



u folution by which they have acquired immortal glory.'* 



Nor was the putting the deftroyer of their conftitution 



and liberties to death, by violent hands, without precedent 
Jn the Roman hiftory (Y). And as to the method they 



made choice of, it appears adequate to the dignity of the 

a&ion ; 



(Y) Nor in Brutus's family ; for his mother Servilia was of 
the family of Servilius Ahala, who flew Spurius Manlius, as we 
have related elfewhere, for ftirring the people up to a rebellion, 
and afpiring at the fpvereign ppwer. The famous dictator Quinr 
tus Cmcinnatus, whofe general of the horfe he was, commended 
the zeal of Servilius, and approved of the a&ion (75). Whe 
ther Brutus was defended from the celebrated Junius Brutus, 
who expelled Tarquin the Proud, is uncertain. Dionyfius of 
HaKcarnaflus maintains, not out of any prejudice to Brutus, 
that he was not defcended from him. This, fays he, is the 
opinion of thofe hiftorians, who have examined the affairs of the 
Romans with the greateft exa&nefs (76). Dion pofitively affirms, 
ihat none of the race of Junius Brutus was left after the exe- 
cution of his two fons (77). On the other hand, Plutarch tells 
us, that Junius Brutus had a great many children by a lifter of 
the Vitellii (78) ; and adds, upon the authority of the philofb- 
pher Pofidonius, that two indeed of Brutus's fons, who had at- 
tained to man's eftate, were, by their father's order, put to 
death 5 but that a third, yet an infant, was left alive, from 
whom the family was propagated down to Marcus Brutus. The 
fame philofopher writes, that in his time there were feveral fa- 
mous perfons of the family of M. Brutus, and of his own ac- 
quaintance, who very much refembled the ftatue of Junius Bru- 
tus (79). Ckero likewife in his Philippics fpeaks of our Bru- 
tus as defcended from L. Brutus : " L. Brutus was the man,** 
lays he, *' who both himfelf freed the commonwealth from th* 
** fovereignty of kings, and has now, almoft five hundred years 
*' after, propagated descendants, famed for the like virtue and 
" the like atchievement (80.)" And elfewhere (8x) j « If leadera 
*' were wanting to free our country, I would ftir up the Brutufes, 
" who both daily behold the image of L. Brutus, and one of 
" them that of Ahala alfo. Should thefe men therefore, de- 
" fcended from fuch anceftors, afk counfel of ftrangers, rather 

" than 



(75) Plut. ibid. & Liv. 1. iv. (76) Dio. Hal. L*v. 

(77) Dio. 1. xliv. (78) Plut. in Valerio. (79) Plut 



lip 



Bruto. (80) Cic, Philip. 1. (81) Idem Phi 



g&ion ; for who more proper to compafs fuch an event* 



than a number of fenators diftinguiftied by their attach 
tnent to liberty ? or what place could be more juftly iixed 
on for the tyrant of Rome to expire in, than that dicta- 
torial chair, which he poffeffed in violation of the laws of 
his country ? We often fee the love of one's country the 
bent and inclination of very different men, influenced ei- 
ther by pamon, acrimony of temper, vanity, refentment^ 
a luff of power, or any other inducement : nor were all 
thofe, who joined in that glorious caufe, altogether fre£ 
from fuch fufpicipns 5 for an uniform, fteady, conftant at 
tachment to the public good was to be met with in Brutus 
alone. Men generally differ from themfelves as much as 
from one another j Brutus was always the fame. If we 

have dwelt too long in cpnfidering the virtues of this 
great man, the mighty excellence of his charadter and his 
inviolable attachment to the public caufe may plead our 
excufe. We are not only indebted to hiftory for the en 
largement of our minds, but likewife , for the improve 
ment of our moral virtues ; and to an Engljfhman, the fore 
moft of the rank in the purfuit of liberty, who more pro 
perly can become the object of contemplation than Brutus 
the genius of liberty. 

Le t us now return to the plains of PhilippL Antony, T jj C g en6f(j 
being informed the next day of the death of Brutus, flew fity of An 
to the place where the body ftill lay, beheld it with grief ton y> 311(1 
and tears, caft his purple mantle of a great value over it, fp^of oc 
and charged one of his freedmen to take care of the fu- tavianusV 
neral of the illuftrious deceafed. Some time after, being 
told that the fervant had not burnt the mantle with the 
corpfe, and had detained part of the money which was 
to be expended in the funeral, he ordered him to be put 
to death. O.dlavianus, who had not greatnefs of foul enough 

for 



" than of their own family, abroad rathe*- than at home ? " But 
after all, Cicero, who fpeaks here as an orator, and not as aft 
hiftorian, is not a proper evidence to invalidate the teftimony of 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus and Dion. An orator little cares 
whether fuch fafts be certain or not j it is enough for him, if the 
fads he relates be believed by the greater part of the people. 
Nothing can be with any certainty determined on this head i but, 
all things well conndered, we are inclined to prefer the authority 
of Dion, and of Dionyfius, a moft accurate writer, to that of Ci* 
cero and Plutarch. 



Vol. XIII. 
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for luch generous humanity, could not forbear Ihewing a 
cowardly fpite to the dead body of Brutus, before whont 
e had a little before fled for his life. He caufed the head 
of that excellent perfon to be cut off, and charged one of 
his friends to carry it to Rome, and there lay it ignomini- 
oufly at the feet of Csefar's ftatue p ; but in the paflage 
from Dyrrachium, a violent ftorm ariling, it was, probably 
out of fuperftition, thrown into the fea The reft of the 
body was burnt by Antony's orders, and the afhes convey- 
ed in an urn to Servilia, Brutus's mother. As for Porcia 
his wife, Valerius Maximus and Nicolaus, the Peripatetic 
philofopher, tell us, that being refolved not to outlive her 
hufband, but fo narrowly watched by her friends, that fhe 
could neither make ufe of poifon or a dagger, fhe fnatch- 
ed fome burning coals out of the fire, and fhutting them 

The death of ^°^ e * n k er moutri ? ftifled herfelf, and expired in the arms 
frorcia. of the women who watched her r . But we have a great 

deal of reafon to look upon this account as fabulous, fince 
Plutarch aflures us % that, in his time, was ftill extant a 
letter of Brutus to his friends, wherein he lamented the death 
of Porcia, and complained of them for fufFering her to die 
of melancholy ; fo that the hiftory of the live-coals, which 
has been the fubject of a fine epigram *, is no better than a 
fable. 

Many of The death of Brutus was no fooner known in his 
Bmtus's camp, than thofe who had retired thither, to the number of 

S^She con- f° urteen thoufand men, fubmitted upon honourable terms to 
querors. the two victorious generals. Others fled into the ifland of 

Thafus, and from thence efcaped into Afia. Antony and 
O&avianus found in Brutus's camp great ftore of arms and 
provifions, and immenfe fums of money, which enabled 
them to Satisfy immediately fome of their veterans, whom 
they difbanded foon after the battle, being glad to get rid of 
men, who, proud of their victory, began to ufurp an au- 
thority even over their generals. By this famous overthrow 

the triumvirs eftabliftied, on the ruins of the republic, the 
authority they had ufurped, and became matters of the whole 
Roman empire, Sicily alone excepted, which was ftill held by 
Sextus, the fon of Pompey the Great ; but the oppofition 
they met with from him was not very confiderable, as we 



fhall fee in the following chapter. 




HAP. 



p Plut. in Anton. & Brut. Appian. 1. iv. p. 668. Suet, in 
O&avio, c. 13. ^ Dio. 1. xlvii. p. 356. r Plut. in 

Brut. s Idem. ibid. * Vide Mart. 1. i. epig. 43. 
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HAP. XVI. 



The Hiftory of Rome, from the death of 
Brutus and Caffius to the perfed fettling 
of the empire by O&avianus. 



► 



< t; 



H E firft days after the battle were fpent by the tri 



trium 



their eno* 
mies 



JL umvirs, in punifhing fuch of their enemies, as had yirs punifh 
the misfortune to fall into their hands. Antony, after ha- 
ving reproached Hortenfius with the death of his brother 
Caius, of whom we have fpoken above, caufed him to be 
flain on his tomb. He likewife put Varro, an illuftrious 
fenator, to death, who had on all occafions betrayed an ir- 



leable hatred to him, and could not forbear reproach 



ing the triumvir, even when he was in his power, with 
his debauched and fcandalous life, which, he faid, he would 



one day end with an unhappy and tragical death. Livius 
Drufus, the father of that Livia who was afterwards mar- 
ried to Auguftus, not caring to outlive the liberty of his 
country, laid violent hands on himfelf in his tent. Quin- 
tilius Varus, after having adorned himfelf with all the en- 
iigns of the honours and dignities he had borne, chofe ra- 
ther to die by the hands of his freedmen, than to be ex- 
pofed to the infults of a mercilefs enemy. O&avianus on 
this occafion betrayed a cruelty unworthy of a Roman, 
which fome of his flatterers endeavour to excufe, bv a- 



.4/ 



• 



fcribing it, not to the natural bent of his temper, but tp 
the long and tedious indifpofition, which had foured his hu- 
mour. However that be, it is certain, that he mewed as ^ 
much cruelty and infolence after the battle, as he wanted 
courage in it. We have feen above what cowardly fpite The cruelt 
he fhewed to the body of his deceafed enemy, which An- of oaavia- 
tony treated with great refpe£t. and tendernefs. The mean nus ' 
foul of Q£tavianus was not capable of fuch generous huma- 
ne infulted every illuftrious captive with bitter words 
and outrageous invectives, putting them to death without 




mercy. To one, who earneflly begged as a particular fa 



vour, that he would fuffer his body to be buried after h 
death, he anfwered, " that the ravens would foon regu- 
" late that matter." When a father implored mercy for 
his fon, and the fon for the father, he commanded, with 

an excefs of cruelty hardly to be met with in the hiftory 
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of 
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of the moft bairbarous nations, the father and fon to fight 
for their lives 3 this barbarous fight he beheld, beheld un- 
concerned the fon to flab his father, and then himfelf for 
having done it. Others tell us, that he obliged the fa- 
ther and fon to draw lots for their lives, and that the fa- 
ther gave himfelf voluntarily up to execution to fave his fon, 
who, difdaining to owe his life to the murderer of his fa- 
ther, ftabbed himfelf in the prefence of the tyrant. Had 
not therefore the remaining prifoners reafon, when they 
were brought before Antony and him, loaded with chains, 
to falute the former with the honourable title of impera- 
• tor, and the latter with bitter inve&ives, curfes, and re- 
• proaches ? Among thefe were the famous M. Favonius, 

who with the fword at his throat reproached the merci- 

lefs O&avianus, with all the freedom of a Cynic philo- 
fopher w (Z). 

The triumvirs, having thus glutted their revenge with 
the blood of many illuftrious citizens, who on that fatal 
day fell into their hands, began now to deliberate about 
the proper meafures for the eftabliihing of their authority, 
and the utter fuppreffion of thofe who ftill flood up in de- 
Thejepub- fence of their antient laws and liberties. For Pompey was 

liUpCJr- m in P offeffion of Sicil y •> Domitius Ahenobarbus and Sta- 
f u l, tius Murcus, Brutus's admirals, commanded two powerful 

fleets, the former on the coafts of Macedon, the latter in 

the Ionian fea ; Caffius Parmenfis (A), one of the con- 

fpirators, having been left in Afia by Brutus and Caffius, 

with 



w Vide Suet, in Julio, & Dio. 1. xlvii. 

(Z) M. Favonius had been always very intimate with Brutus, 
but neverthelefs by him left out of the confpiracy for the fol- 
lowing reafon. As Brutus was difcouriing one day with him and 
Statilius, who was by feci: an Epicurean, and propofing fome quef- 
tions to be difputed, with a delign to difcover their fentiments, 
Favonius declared his judgment to be, that a civil war was worfe 
than the moft unj uft tyranny. Though he had «no fhare in the 
death of Casfar, nor approved of the a&ion, yet he joined Bru- 
tus, ferved him with the utmoft fidelity to the laft, and 

died with a conftancy worthy of a Roman fenator and philofo- 
pher(8i). 

(A) Caffius Parmenfis was one of the confpirators, but fome 
time after the battle of Philippi he joined Antony, and ferved 

under 



(81) Plut, in Bnito* 
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with a confiderable fleet and a competent number of forces, 

to keep the eaftern provinces in awe, upon the news of 
Brutus's overthrow and death, reinforced his fleet with thir- 




Rhodian fliips, which he manned with Romans, and be- 
ing joined by Clodius, governor of Rhodes, at the head of 
three thoufand men, by Lepidus governor of Crete with 



the garrifon which Brutus had left there, by Clodius, To 
rulus, young Cicero, and many other perfons of diftincti- 
on, who ha3 fled into Afia, he gave no fmall umbrage tp 
the triumvirs. In a private conference x therefore between 
them, it was agreed, that Antony mould march into the eaft 
and fettle thofe provinces, and that O&avianus mould lead 
the old troops into Italy, put them there in poflemon of 
the lands which had been promifed them, and to force young 
Pompey out of a retreat, which ferved for an afylum to all 
the zealous republicans. Before they parted they difbanded 
all their veterans, except eight thoufand, after having fatis- 
fied them in part with the money they had left, and what 
they found in Brutus's camp. Of the remaining forces Oe- 
tavianus took with him into Italy four legions and four thou- 



T 




fand 



under him at the battle of A6tium. Upon his defeat he returned 
to Athens, where he was murdered by Oftavianus's orders. He 
was a native of Parma, and thence called Parmenfis. As that city 
flood within the bounds of antient Hetruria, which extended, as 
Cluverius ftiews, to the banks of the Po, no wonder that Horace 
calls him an Hetrufcan (82). He was, in the opinion of that ini- 
mitable writer, a great verfiner, but no extraordinary poet. 
He left fuch a vaft heap of writings behind him, that it was 
pleafantly faid he wanted no other materials for his funcraj 
pile. 



(C 



« 



Hetrufci 

Quale fuit Cafli rapido ferventius amni 
Ingenium, capfis quern, fama eft, eue librifque 
Ambuftum propriis (83). 



Quintilius Varus, by whom he was affaffinated, is faid to hav$ 
found a tragedy among his papers, intided Thyeftes, which he 
publilhed as his own. It is at leaft certain, that Quintilius, hav- 
ing put him -to death, feized all his writings, among which wer$ 
feveral tragedies, he having a particular talent at that fort of 
compofure. The verfes upon Orpheus, which Achilles Tatius 

publilhed under his name, are by the beft j udges thought to 
of a later date. ' 



(82) Horat. 1. Sermon, fatyr. iq. 



(83) Jdem. ibid. 
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fand horfe ; Antony keeping with him fix legions and ten 

thoufand horfe. It was alfo agreed, that O&avianus fhould 
yield two of his legions to his collegue, and receive two ou- 
tliers in their ftead belonging to Antony, which had been left 
in Italy under the command- of Calenus, one of Antony's 
lieutenants x . Though the forty-three legions they had in the 
beginning of the war were by this time reduced to twenty- 
eight, yet they wanted vaft fums to pay five thoufand drachmas 
to each private man, and reward all the officers in proportion : 
this was the principal motive of Antony's expedition into A- 
fia, whither he carried with him for his guard four thoufand 
veterans, betides the above-mentioned forces, who were pre- 
vailed upon, though the time of their fervice was expired, to 
attend him in quality of volunteers, the like number remain- 
ing with 0£tavianus in the fame quality and poft y . 

Antony and And now the t wo conquerors parted, O&avianus taking 
oaavianus his rout towards Dyrrachium, in order to return to Italy, and 
P art * Antony marching into Greece, with a defign to pafs over 

from thence into Afia. O&avianus arrived in a few days 
march at Dyrrachium, where we fhall leave him for a while 
to follow Antony in his memorable, but to him fatal, expe- 
dition into the eaft. After fo remarkable a victory, which was 
entirely owing to him (for O&avianus was not prefent in the 
firft engagement, and in the fecond was driven out of the 
field by the brave Brutus), he muft needs vifit Greece, as 
being the country where flattery was managed with moft de- 
licacy. There laying afide all majefty, he took pleafure in 

ISavS of^^S' a P r * vate ^zen, at the difputes of the philofo- 
Antony to phers in the fchools and academies of Athens, in feeing the 
the Greeks, public fports, and frequenting the religious ceremonies of the 

Greeks. As he was fond of J>eing ftyled, u the Lover of 
" Greece," but above all, " the Lover of Athens," he ad- 
miniftered juliice there with a great deal of equity, and made 
very confiderable prefents to the city, though he was himfelf 
in great want of money, his military cheft being almoft quite 
drained by the vaft fums he and his collegue had diftributed 
among the veterans after the battle. Before he left Attica he 
caufed an exa£fc furvey to be made of the temple of Apollo 
Pythius, as if he defigned to repair it ; but he dropt that pro- 
ject on his arrival in Afia, whither he marched with all his 
forces, leaving Lucius, Cenfprinus, one of his lieutenants to 

govern 



x Appian. ibid. p. 672, 673. Dio. 1. xlviii. p. 358. y Ap- 
pip. ibid. Liv. 1. cxxv. Veil. Patercul, 1. ii, c. 74, Plut. in An? 

ton. Dio. ibii p. 357, 35 8. 
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govern Greece in his abfence. In Afia all the kings and 
princes, who acknowledged the Roman power, came to make 
their court to him, many of them bringing with them their 
wives and daughters, to gain the triumvir's favour by their 




*5 



i 

•l 



ST 



charms. The queens rivalled one another, who ftiould make r A e u . 

. . * n • r r ■ n i .in Ana ne is 

him the molt magnificent preient, or appear molt charming courted by 
in his eyes. This croud of fpvereigns, who daily attended kings, prin- 
his levee and waited upon him where-ever he went, with ces » &c * • 
their praifes and fubmiflions, moft agreeably foothed his am- 
bitious and voluptuous temper ; but nothing pleafed him fo 
jnuch as the reception he met with at Ephefus. There jthe ' 
women went out to meet him in the habit they ufed to wear 
when they folemnized the feafts of Bacchus, and the meri 
and boys dreft like fatyrs and fauns. Nothing was to be 
feen throughout the town but fpears wreathed with ivy, harps, 
flutes, and hautboys, while they ftyled Antony in their fongs, 
" Bacchus the Gracious and the Gentle and fo indeed he 
was to fome, but others he treated with great inhumanity, 
He pardoned all thofe of Brutus's party, who furrendere4 
themfelves to him, except Petronius, who was one of the 
confpirators, and Quintus, who was charged with betraying 
Dolabella to Cafiius in Laodicea. But then he ftript feveral m ^ ^nrx* 
xich citizens of their eftates to gratify his flatterers and buf- our towards" 
foons, who ^pften begged and obtained the eftates of men yet the Afiatics, 
Jiving and in perfe£t. health, making Antony, to whom they 
alone had accefs, believe they were dead. Thus one of his 
cooks having drefled him a fupper to his tafte, begged and 
obtained as his reward the fine houfe of a wealthy citizen of * 
Magnefia, But as the chief bufinefs, which had brought him 
into Afia, was the railing of the neceflary fums for the fati£- 
fying of the victorious legions, he fummoned the deputies of 
all the fubjects and allies of Rome in thofe parts to meet at 
Ephefus, and there, after having reproached them with a£» 
lifting Brutus and Caflius, notwithstanding the kindnefs Caefar 
had ftiewn them, he acquainted them with the great promifes 
he and his coUegue had made to their twenty-eight conquer 
ing legions, amounting in all to an hundred and fifty thou 
fand men and upwards, and then concluded thus : 6 * You His fpeech to 
<c may judge of the fums we want from the number of our the deputies 
<c foldiers, and the promifes we have made them. This has 2 cit^f^** 



obliged my coUegue to go into Italy, where he has taken 
upon him to reward them with lands and houfes, from 
which he will be obliged to drive out the antient proprie- 
tors. But as for you I will treat you with more humanity, 
being unwilling to deprive you of your inheritances, or 



T ± *« drive 
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* c drive you from the temples and fepulchres of your forefa-. 
w thers. As you would needs run the fortune of our enemies 
in war ; now that the gods have been pleafed to grant the 
u vi&ory, not according to your wifhes, but their own 
* c juftice, we ought to treat you as the- allies, or rather as 
the accomplices of our foes, and inflict upon you fome 
<c exemplary punifhment. But, as the laws of humanity 
54 will not always allow the punifhments to be proportionable 
iC to the crimes, iriflread of other penalties, we ftiall content 
* c ourfelves with a furh of money, the fame you gave our 
" enemies, ten years tribute: but as you paid it to them in 
' c two years time, we require it in one. This is 'the only 
* c punifhment we intend to inflict up6n you, which we fhould 
'* c very readily forgive, were not our exigencies very preying." 
At thefe words the deputies threw themfelves at Antony's 
feet, remonftrating with tears in their eyes, that their aflift- 
ing Brutus and Caflius could not be laid to their charge as a 
crime, firice they had been fbrced to it by fuch cruel ufage, 
as made thdm rather objects of pity than punifhment ; and 
that as to the fums which were demanded of them, it was 
not in their power to raife them, fince Brutus and Caflius 
had ftript them, not only of all their gold and filverin fpecie, 



but like wife of their plate, the furniture of th^ir houfes, and 
of all the ornaments of their cities arid temples. As Aritony 
continued inflexible, Hybreas, an orator &rid agent ! fbr fome 
of the Afiatie cities, rifihg/upj u firicp you are determined, 
faid he, to double our taxes, pray take ' care £Hact our fum 



iners and autumns be doubled too ; 
* c never be able to 
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fpeech did not difpleafe Antony (B), who. Sis Plutarch 'tells 



us 



■ 

(B) The fame Hybreas fome time after told Antony, when he 

required more money ; <( Alia has already furniflied t\VO ^hundred 



*' thoufand talents for your fervice; if the money did'nbt cdme 



* £ to your hands, call thofe to an account who levied it ; but if 
? 6 it did, arid you have already Ipent that nim, we are all undone. " 
Thefe words, fays Plutarch, touched Antony to the quick ; fbr 
many things were done in his name, of which he was quite igno? 
rant 5 not that he was by nature eafily impofed upon, |>ut becaufe 
he repofed too great confidence in the integrity of thbfe he em-k 
ployed, He was naturally very fincere, but foriiewhat flow of 
apprehenlion 5 but as foon as he was made fenfible of his faults, 
he was much troubled, and ready to afk pardon of thofe he had 
offended, He loved raillery, but was as well contented to be 



handfomely rallied, as he was pleafed to rally others. This freer 

dom 
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us* was as 
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was 




delighted iti rallying others 




but with much ado 

the tribute of nine yeafs to he paid in two z : fo tnat all the The a& 
princes, icings^ <and free ftates of Afia, "we're obliged to lay ^ 
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taxes oil their fubje&s for the payment of this fun> 
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which deduced them, after the exorbitant taxes wfth which 



Camus had loaded them, Same-ft to a {rate of beggary a . Af~ 




ter this^ Ah'tdny tdok a progress through the provinces ©F His 

giving every- where extraordinary demonftrataohs tiffity 




Cafiius 



arid %dod 




genqro- 





who upon 

flocked to him from all quarters 




death of Gaefar 






To the Rhodians;. whorn 




Andros, Tertos, NaXbs, and Myndus. 
Tarfus and Laodicea he likewife exempted from all taxes 



Neither was he unmindful of the Athenians 






granted 'the iflands of t/Egina, Teos, Cea, Seiathus 
thus b : fo that the whole .weight df the 
tions, amounting to two hundred thoufahd talents* fell upon 

of Syria*, Phrygi'a-, 

Myfia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Paleftine. As he 
wanted ready money to pay his foldiers, while the tax was 
raifmg, he fent all his horfe to Palmyra or Tadmor to take 
the plunder of that rich city, inftead of their pay ; but the 
inhabitants, having timely notice of the'defigh, removed be- 
fore their arrival, their families and erFe£h to the other fide 
of the Euphrates ; fo that the triumvir's cavalry 
empty. k On their retreat the Palmyrenians returned to thefr 

habitations, 




52 Plut. in Anton. Appian. 1. v. p. '673, 674. * Idem 

ibid. b Idem ibid. p. 675. 



dom had, as Plutarch obferves, it V inconvenience; for he ima- 
gined, that thofe friends, who ufed fo much liberty in their mirth, 
would never flatter or deceive him in any bufinefs of confequence, 
not perceiving, that thefe fubtle parafites difguifed their flattery 
to make it go down the better. Upon examining atiy difficulty, 
jthey contrived matters fo as not 'to feem to yield'to him out of 

complaifance, but becaufe his underftanding was fuperior tcj 
theirs (84). 



(84} Plut. ki Anton. 



brother . i 7^ 




but he continued irnplacahle to thofe who had any hand in the <"—W& 
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habitations, but, being exafperated by this cruel ufage, put 
themfelves under- the protection of the Parthians, which gave 
occafion to the fecond Parthian war c . 
jkelum- Antony arriving in Cilicia, difpatched from thence Del- 
mow Cko-^ jj us j ntQ Egypt, to fummon Cleopatra to appear before him, 

^accountof gi ye him an account of her conduct during the war. 
her conduft. For though fhe had aflifted Dolabella, yet Serapion, her 

lieutenant in Cyprus, had joined Brutus and Camus, which 
the triumvirs had taken much amifs, confidering what fhe 
owed to the memory of Caefar. Dellius, who was fent on 
this meflage, was a famous hiftorian and a man of great wit 
and learning, but of no principles, being one of thofe who 



have always a bafe compliance for the inclinations of their 



<7 



mafters (C). As he was well acquainted with Antony's 
temper, after a fhort converfation with the queen, he 
eafily j udged with what fentiments a woman of her beauty, 
wit, addrefs, and fprightly converfation would infpire him ; 
and therefore encouraged her to go in perfon into Cilicia, 
alluring her, that Antony, who was a brave and amorous 
foldier, would receive her with all the refpect due to per- 
fons of her high ftation, extraordinary merit, and wonderful 

qualifications. She had great faith in the words of Dellius; 
but her chief dependence was in her own beauty ; and in- 
deed never had beauty been fignalized by more illuftrious 

conquefts : 



c 



Appian. ibid. 



(C) Quintus Dellius wrote in Greek an account of Antony's 
unfuccefsful expedition againft the Parthians, in which he attended 
him and had a chief command. He was one of Horace's moft 
intimate friends, who addrefled to him the third ode of his fe- 
cond book, containing the foundeft principles of the Epicurean 
philofophy. He was a man of great wit and learning, but of a 
very bad character. MefTala Corvinus ufed to call him deful- 
torem bellorum civillum, that is, the vaulter of the civil war$, 
For he left Dolabella to fide with Caflius, then quitted Caflius 
to join Antony, and at laft abandoned Antony to take party with 
Odavianus. During his ftay at the court of Egypt, the fair 
queen captivated his heart, and is faid not to have been dif- 
pleafed with the addrelTes of a man of his fine genius. In 
the time of Seneca feveral letters of his to that queen were 
handed about, written with too much familiarity (85). 



(85) Vide Senec, 1. i. de dementia, c. 10 & M. Senec. fuaf. 1. 

Strabo, 1. xi, & Lipf. ad. 1 . Annal. Tacit. 
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conquefts : fhe had captivated the heart of Julius Caefa'r, of 
Pompey's eldeft fon, and formerly of Antony himlelf, when 
he ferved under Gabinius, governor of Syria ; and this when 
fhe was young and ignorant in the arts of love whereas fhe 
was now to meet him in the flower of her age, with all 
the charms of beauty, and all the artifice of riper years. 
But what above all infpired her with certain confidence of Her charms 
rekindling the flame in Antony's heart was, the quicknefs 
of her wit ; for though there were fome at Rome who ri- 
valled her in beauty, none was to compare to her in the 
agreeablenefs of her converfation, and in a certain natural 
grace and fweetnefs, which appeared in every thing fhe faid 
or did, and made a deep impreflion on all who heard her. In 
fhort, the charms of her converfation were irrefiftible, and 
the very tone of her voice fo harmonious, that no inftru 
ment was capable of a greater variety of founds, and of 



equally foothing the ears of the hearers, Befides, fhe ex- / 



prefled herfelf with fo much eafe, and in fo many different 
languages, that Ihe was looked upon by all as a prodigy. The 
moft barbarous nations heard her with aftonifhment anfwer 
their embafladors without an interpreter. She under ftood,'be- 

fides many others, the ^Ethiopian, the Troglodite, the He- 
brew, the Arabian, Syrian, Median, and Parthian tongues ; 
which was the more wonderful in her, confidering, that 
moft of the kings, her predeceflbrs, had not been able to 
learn the Egyptian tongue, and feveral of them had forgot 
the Macedonian, their original language d . The confidence 
fhe placed in thefe extraordinary accomplifhments encouraged 
her more than the words of Dellius, or her own beauty, 
to appear before Antony. She made great preparations for 
her journey, taking with her vaft fums of money, and all 
the jewels, plate, and rich ornaments of the Egyptian kings. 
Many were the letters (he received from Antony, haftening 
her coming ; but fhe feemed to make no account of his or- 
ders. At length fhe fet out, and arriving at the mouth of 
the river Cydnus, fhe embarqued on a fmall galley, and ap- 
peared before Antony at Tarfus in Cilicia, in the fantaftical « 
manner which we have defcribed at length in our hiftory of at Tai 
Egypt e . The triumvir was fo taken with the charms of c,llcia 

her perfon, the quicknefs of her wit, and the agreeablenefs 

of 



■ • 



arrives 



d Plut. in Anton. Jofeph, antiq. 1. xiv. c. 23. Appian. 1. v. p. 

673. Dio. 1. xlviii. p. 37 1 . f Vide Hift. Univerfal. Vol. IX. 
P. 290. 
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pf her converfation, that from the firft day he conceived a 
paflion for her, which occafioned all the Future misfortunes 
of his life. He was never after the fame man, but whol- 
And capti- ly taken up with the thoughts of the beautiful Cleopatra, 
vates Anto- he negle&ed all other bufinefs, and followed her into Egypt, 

fpending there the whole enfuing winter with her in a moft 
fcandalous converfation, well fuited to his vicious temper, 
but highly unbecoming a man of his age and character f . 

WftlLfc Antony was thus wallowing in pleafures with 
his beloved Cleopatra in Egypt, his collegue was wholly 
taken \ip in fettling the affairs of Italy, and dividing the pro- 
mifed lands among the veterans. Having imbarqued his 

droops at Dyrrachium, he croifed the Adriatic gulf, with 




out meeting with any of the enemy's Beets, and landed at 
oaavianu* Brundufium ; where he was taken fo ill, that his phyftcians 

gJjjL **" £ ave mm over > ana tne news °* n * s &&Sh was immediate- 
ly fpread all over Italy, and differently received according to 

the different inclinations of the people. Moft of the fena- 

tors looked upon this report as one of his ufual tricks to dif- 

^cover their intentions and real fentiments ; and therefore by 

a decree of the fenate prayers and Sacrifices were offered up 

to the gods for his recovery, which ; fbon followed by the 

favour of his native air and the vigor of his youth. As 

fooh as he was in a condition to bear the fatigues of the 

journey he fet out for Rome, where he was received with 



loud acclamations, efpecially by the populace. Some time 
before his arrival the fafces had. been transferred from Le- 
pidus and L. Munatius Plancus to L. Antonius, the brother 
of the triumvir, and P. Servilius Vatk Ifauricusj but Fulvia, 
Antony's wife, a woman of a manly fpirit and an unbounded 
ambition, had gained the afcendant over the new confuls, and 
overned Rome with an abfolute fway. This • O&avianus 

T alou fics at cou ^ not kear 5 anc * nence tne mutual jealouues and dif- 
Rome be- * trufts between her and the young triumvir, which at length 
rween him kindled a war in the very bowels of Italy. O&avianus 
a»d Fulvia. met w j t ^ man y 9 almoft infurmountable, difficulties in the 

diftribution of the promifed lands. As the public treafury 
was quite exhaufted, he could not content the foldiery 



without giving'up to them the feveral towns which he had 



promifed them by way of reward after the victory; and 

this he was well apprifed would provoke the people. Moft 

of the inhabitants of thofe unhappy towns flocked daily in 

great multitudes to Rome : vaft numbers of women with 

children 



Plat. Appian. Dio. ibid. Vide Hill. Univerf, ubi. fupra. 
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children in their arms, whofe tender years and innocence 
moved even the triumviri friends to companion, daily 
filled the temples and public places with their cries and 
lamentations. The people on this, occafion talked with a ( 
great deal of freedom and boldnefs; This war faid they, 
66 has been undertaken not for the public good, but for the 
" private views of the triumvirs, who, fince they have reap- 
€i ed the advantage of it, ought to bear all the charges,' 
u and not fatisfy their foldiers at the expence of fo many 
<c diftrefled families." OtStavianus heard and patiently bore 
thefe complaints, with a difiimulation peculiar to himfelfc 
Unwilling to give occafion to frefh difturbances, he borrow- 
ed what money he could ; but finding he could not raife 
the fufficient fums to fatisfy his foldiers, he broke through 
all difficulties, and, purfuant to his firft defign, allotted them 
the lands for their inheritance which he had promifed in 
the beginning of the war. Cremona a city greatly attach- 
ed to the intereft of Brutus, fufFered moft in this iniquitous 
diftribution, and Mantua, which was but too near to a place 
abandoned to the mercy of the ungovernable foldiery, had J { rgP ^ n *f i? 
more than her fhare in thefe misfortunes, The prince of poets £ g J^ t 
the Latin poets had like to have perifhed on this occafion, danger* 
l>y the hand of a centurion, named Arrius, who purfued 
him with his drawn fword, for daring to difpute with him 
the pofleflion of his fmall eftate on the banks of the Min- 

cius 5 and would have deprived the world of the greateft 
poet Italy ever produced, had he not happily efcaped the 
fury of the enraged centurion by fwimming crofs the river. 
This very adventure feems to have moft of all contributed 
to the reputation and good fortune of that divine and inimita- 
ble writer ; for it put him upon going to Rome, where his 
extraordinary talents being known to Maecenas and Afinius 
Pollio, he obtained by their intereft the reftitution of his 
farm, which is the fubje& of that excellent eclogue, the 
firft of his Bucolics, he being then about twenty-eight years 
of aore. 



♦ t 




Octavianus himfelf was expofed to great dangers m °^^£ 
this extremely nice and difficult undertaking, the foldiery and great dis- 
people being equally exafperated againft him. Few ofculties in the 

the veterans were latisfied with the portion of the * an ds jj}?^^^ 
allotted to them 5 Antony's foldiers taxed Octavianus with 
partiality, as if he afiigned the beft lands to his own men 
and the worft to them. Fulvia did not fail to improve thefe 
difcontents; and being feconded by the conful Lucius, her 

brother-in-law, whom fhe eafilv gained over to her intereft, 

me 
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{he left nothing unattempted to fire both the foldiers and 
people againft one, who fhe well faw, was engroffing all the 
power to himfelf. And indeed fhe was attended therein with 
good fuccefs, as plainly appeared from the two following 
accidents. A private foldier having taken place among the 
knights at a public fhew, O&avianus ordered an officer to 
drive him from thence ; hereupon a report being fpread 
the triumvir's enemies, that the foldier had been afTaffi 
nated by his orders, as foon as the fports were over, they 
all crouded round him, demanding with threatenings to 
fee their comrade. O&avianus caufed him immediately to 
be fought for and brought before them; when the fol- 
dier declared, that he had not received the leaft . hurt or ill 
ufage : the mutinous troops were not eafilv prevailed up- 
on to believe him, as if they had been inCenfed againft him 
for depriving them of fo fpecious a prence to murder their 
general. The other accident fhews ftill more plainly, to 
what a degree Fulvia and Lucius had eftranged the. minds of 
the foldiers from their general. He had appointed a day for 



his foldiers to meet in the field of Mars, in order to proceed 
to the diftribution of the lands. The legionaries aflembled 
accordingly, at the time agreed on, but OStavianus not com- 
foldicrs ] n g ^ f oon as they expected, they began to mutiny and fpeak 

of their general with great difrefpedt. ; upon which Nonnius 
one of the tribunes, ventured to remind them of their duty 
and chide them for the indedency of their carriage. But the 
infolent foldiery firft rallied the zealous officer as a mercenary 
fycophant, and then infulted him in a moft outrageous man- 
ner ; infomuch, that he was forced to fave himfelf by flight 
from their fury, and throw himfelf, finding no other means 
to efcape, into the Tiber, where he was drowned. The mu- 
tineers drew the body out of the river, and expofed it on the 
way which led to the field of Mars, that Odtavianus might 
fee it, and learn what might be his own fate, if he provoked 
their refentment. O&avianus, though acquainted with this 
diforder, went, contrary to the advice of his friends, to the 
field of Mars, and only turning away his eyes from the dead 
body as he pafTed by it, appeared in the midft of the afTem- 
bly with an affected calmnefs and tranquillity. He artfully 
addrefs pretended to believe, that Nonnius had been killed in a quar- 
aelhng re j by f ome p r i va t e enemy, and, after having exhorted his 

y * foldiers not to carry their refentment another time to 
fuch extremities, without taking any further notice of fuch a 
notorious breach of the military laws, he proceeded to the 

diftribution of the lands, extending his liberality even to thofe 

who 
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who had loft their lives in the battle of Rhilippi, on whole 
wives and children he beftowed that portion, which would 
have fallen to their lot, This falfe and iniquitous generality, 
for he gave nothing of his own, but only what he had with 
the utmoft injuftice taken from the lawful owners, had fo 
good an effect on the minds of the undifcerning multitude, 
that they demanded the authors of Nonnius's death might 
be brought to condign punifhment. The crafty general an- 
fwered, that they would be fufficiently punifhed by the re- 
proaches of their own confcience, and the remorfe which 
ever attends wicked, aCtions s. 

Octavianus, having thus regained the affections of his He dlvowei 
foldiers, and being no longer able to bear the haughty and im- ^S^teJof 

perious behaviour of Fulvia, divorced her daughter Clodia, Fulvia. v 

after having folemnly declared upon oath, that for him fhe 
was ftill a virgin. This was touching the proud Fulvia in the 

moft fenfible part : {he refolved thenceforth to keep no mea 
fures with OCtavianus, and accordingly began openly to en- 
courage the veterans, who had ferved under her hufband, to 
take arms againft his ungrateful collegue, who, though he 
had no ways contributed to the victory, was now reaping all 
the advantage of it, with a view to engrofs the whole power 
to himfelf, and exclude Antony, to whofe valour the victory 
was entirely owing, from any mare in the adminiftration. 

She appeared in all the affemblies of the people with the chil- 
dren fhe had by Antony, and there made bitter complaints of 
the cruel ufage fhe pretended they had received from one 
who ought, with all the tendernefs of a father, to have pro- 
tected them againft the infults of their enemies. Lucius, her 
brother-in-law, joined her, giving out every-where, that 
OCtavianus had nothing elfe in view but to enflave Italy, de- 
prive his collegue of all power, and make both the fenate and 
people of Rome fubfervient to his will. He pretended to aCfc 

the dire£lion of, and in concert with, his brother, 
whofe chief and main concern, he faid, was to preferve the 
republic from the tyranny of the proud, crafty, and ambitious 
Oclravianus. This difagreement between the young triumvir 
on one fide, and Lucius and Fulvia on the other, gave rife to 
two different factions, and rent the republic anew into parties. 
The veterans, who had ferved under Antony, and fuch of Tiie re ^n 
the Italians, as had been driven from their antient inheri-rent anew 
tances, fided with Fulvia and Lucius. The friends of the late into . two 

dictator, and thofe legionaries, who were fatisfied with the ns ' 



i. 




lands 



s Appian. Dio, ibid. 
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fends fallen to their (hare, took party with O&avianus : 
that all Italy w^s in a flame, and threatened with a new war 
ready to break Out within the very wajls of Rome, where 




horrible diforders and cruel murders were 




committed 



9 



by the infoient populace and ungovernable foldiery of the two 
pppofite factions. To complete the misfortunes of Rome and 
Italy, a famine began to he felt all over the country, great 
part of the lands lying uncultivated ever fince the beginning 
of the civil war, the feas being befet with the enemy's fleets 
and Sextus Pompeius holding Sicily, whence the continent 
and efpecially the capital, was fupplied with corn. In this 
diftrefs G&avianus would fain have made up matters with 
, . Fulvia in an amicable manner ; but {he would hearken only to 
the dictates of her own refentment and the infinuations of 
Manius, her husband's agent, who aflured- her, that nothing 
but a war could force Antony frpm the arms of Cleopatra, 
and bring him into Italy. Fulvia followed the pernicious ad- 
vice of Manius, and, abandoning Rome, retired to Prgenefte, 
a city which had declared for her. There, forgetting her fex, 
ulvl ftom ^ e a PP eare d with an helmet on her head and a fword by her 
% 0 me, and fide, afTeinbled fome legions, harangued them, gave the pa 




at Praeaefte. 



i 



forms a camp ro i e> am j performed all functions of a general. Q&avianus, 

fearing young Pompey might take advantage of the mifun- 
derftanding between him and Fulvia, fent a deputation to the 
camp of Praenefte, exhorting the female general and her 
brother-in-law, who, tho' cpnful, ferved in a manner as her 
fubaltern, to lay ancle all animofities, and a£r. in concert a- 
gainft their common enemies. The deputies, who were all 
©f the fenatorial order and common friends to the triumvirs 
would have prevailed on Lucius to hearken to an accommo 
dation, had he not been diverted from it by the implacable 
Fulvia and by Manius, whom Antony had appointed to ma- 
nage his affairs in Rome, during his abfence. He in a ftudi 
ed fpeech accufed Odlavianus of unfair dealing with refpec-r. 
to Antony, as if he defigned to ingrofs the whole power of 
the triumvirate to himfelf, and reduce his collegue to the 
ftate of a private man, tho' the victory they had gained 
in the plains of Philipi was entirely owing to his valour: 
* c And what other view," faid he, " can the ambitious 



Manius' s 
fpeech a- 



youth have in rewarding, as he has done, with lands and 

!XnIL? aa " " P 0 *!^ 01 ^ thirty-four legions inftead of twenty-eight ? 

His only aim is to form a ftrong party for himfelf, at the 
expence of innumerable unhappy wretches, who have 
<c been driven from their inheritances to make room for his 

private friends and partifans, who had no ihare in the late 

war, 



ft 



€ < war, and confequently no claim to rewards of any kind : 

" for their fake he has over-run and plundered all Italy* not 
< c fparing even the temples of the gods. He is now raifing 
€c troops under pretence of making war upon Pompey ; but 
<c itismanifeft, he has fomething elfe in view, which ought 
* c to give us umbrage, fince, in the prefent* lituation of 
* c affairs, that expedition cannot fo much as be thought of fqr 
u want of provifions and fhipping. His real purpofe is with- 
cc out all doubt to make himfelf formidable and ufurp a 
" tyrannical power, not only over the people and fenate* 
<c but even over his collegues. If therefore he is fincerely 
difpofed to peace, let him disband his troops, give an ac 
count of the immenfe fums which have pafTed through his 
" hands, and for the future adl: in concert with thofe who 
<c have nothing in view but the public good 

Octavianus, upon the report of his deputies finding aBoth par 
war unavoidable,, began to draw together his legions, as did ties prepai 
likewife Lucius and Fulvia. In the mean time, feveral ma- for war ' 
nifeftos and declarations were publifhed by the oppofite parties* 
and fome very fharp letters paffed between Lucius and O&a- 
vianus. The latter, feeing many of the veterans take party 



with his enemies, difpatched an exprefs to Salvidienus, whom 



h 



he had appointed his lieutenant in Spain,, ordering him to 
haften into Italy with the fix legions ' under his command. 
Salvidienus, who had not yet reached his province, immedi- 
ately turned back, repaired the Alps, and advanced with in- 
credible expedition into Cifalpine Gaul to join OcStavianus, 
who had left the capital and was aflembling his forces in that 
province. Caius Afinius Pollio and Publius Ventidius,. two of 
Lucius's lieutenants, who were encamped at the foot of the 
Alps, followed Salvidienus, haraffing him on his march, and 
cutting off his convoys, by which means they reduced him to 
great ftreights. At the fame time, Lucius, having aflembled a 
confiderable body of troops, advanced to meet Salvidienus and 
attack him in front, while his two lieutenants fell upon his 
rear. By this means, Odtavianus's lieutenant muft inevitably 
have been cut off with all his men, had not Vipfanius Agrippa ^of Otla 
with a choice body of veterans come feafonably to his relief, vianus's 
and, pofting himfelf between him and Lucius, attacked the lieutenants 

city of Sutrium. As the inhabitants of that place had fig^Jj^"' 



nalized 



h 
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najized their attachment to the intereft of Lucius, he flew 
to their afliftance, which gave Salvidienus an opportunity of 
joining Agrippa, and feizing with him, after he had taken 
Sutrium by aflault, all the pafles and defiles leading to the 
two camps of Pollio and Ventidius. Lucius, after having 



attempted in vain to open himfelf a way fword in hand, 

refolved to retire into the city of Perufia, and wait there, 
~as in a place of fafety, for the arrival of his two lieute- 
nants. But Agrippa and Salvidienus, following him clofe, 
invefted the place, before he had time to reflect on the 

danger, to which he expofed himfelf and his troops. 06ta 
' vianus was no fooner informed of the bad fituation of Lu- 
cius, than he flew to Perufia, and in concert with his two 
lieutenants carried on the fiege with great vigor ; but as he 



Lucius An- found it impoflible to take by aflault • fo ftrong a place, 



» 



loaius be- garrifoned by a whole army, he refolved to reduce it by fa 
ialsL m e " niine ; and with this view furrounded it with a line of cir 

cumvallation fifty-fix furlongs in compafs. From his camp 
he drew lines quite to the Tiber, which he ftrengthened 
with ramparts, and flanked with towers at equal dflrances 
that is,, about fixty foot from one another. Thefe towers 
he filled with archers, (lingers, and all forts of -engines to 
prevent the enemy from receiving any convoys by water. 
Lucius on his fide was continually harafling the workmen 
and the legions that covered them with brifk fallies, in which 
his men, who were for the moft part gladiators, had all the 
advantage. In one of thefe fallies Q6tavianus himfelf nar- 
rowly efcaped falling into the enemy's hands. In the mean 
time, Fulvia detached from her camp at Praenefte L. Muna- 
tius Plancus with a numerous body of chofen troops, order- 
ing him to j oin Ventidius and Pollio, and with their united 
forces oblige the enemy either to venture a battle, or raife 
the fiege. Plancus, in fpite of Agrippa and Salvidienus, 
whom O&avianus detached againft him, joined Ventidius 
and Pollio, and together with them advanced as far as Ful- 

ginium, within an hundred and fixty furlongs of Perufia, 

ucius was overjoyed at their approach, which they took 
care "to fignify to him by fires in die night and other fignals, 
He did not in the leaft doubt, but they would exert theii 
titmoft endeavours, and make fome great pufh for his re- 
lief. And fuch indeed was their defign ; but Plancus, aftei 
having viewed the advantageous fituation of the enemy, de- 

Lticitis*s gc- € ^ ar€C ^5 ^ at t ^ ie y could not attempt the relief of the place 
aerals def- without expofing their troops, for which they were refpon 

air of re- fiblc to Antony, to the greateft dangers. His opinion pre- 
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vailed, and as none of them approved of Lucius's condticf : 
who had thus rafhly engaged in a war without his bro- 
ther's knowledge, they retired, leaving their general and 
his troops in the utmoft defpair. As the belieged were al- 
ready reduced to the greateft extremity for want of pro- 

vifions, they made a defperate fafly, but were driven back 
into the city, after having fought with unparallelled bra- 
very from nine at night till the next morning. Lucius, 
being determined to hold out to the laft, took an inven- 
tory of all the provifions in the place, which he daily mea- 
fured out fparingly to the foldiers and inhabitants of free 
condition, but allowed none to the flayes and fervants of 
the army, though he kept them at the fame time within 
the city, and had them narrowly watched, left they mould 
acquaint the enemy with the miferable condition to which 
the garrifon was reduced. This was fentencing an infinite The cruelty \ 
number of innocent men to a moft cruel death ; a piece of °£ ^Jjfthi * ^ 
inhumanity hardly to be matched in hiftory ! The unhap- fl avos# 
py , wretches, reduced to this defperate condition, Wander- 
ed about the works in queft of herbs, grafs, and roots, 
fome of them even feeding upon their own ordure and the 
flefh 6f their dead companions. At length the foidiers them- 
Jelves, no longer able to bear the famine, with which they 
Were daily more and more pinched, begged leave of Lucius 
to make a general fally, chufing rather to die, like- brave 
men, fword in hand, than to live under the riiiferies tliey 
endured . \ The general approved of their choice ; telling . 
them, that they had nothing to depend upon but their 
own valour, and that in their prefent circumftances they 
muft either conquer or die. They refolved therefore to 




Li*. 



make a defperate pufli, and fally out by break of day, 
to avoid . the diforders that might happen in the dark. 
Accordingly, having firft provided a great number , of The gartifo* 
fpades, hooks, fcaling ladders, and all forts of neceflary g^ ed to . 
tools to break down the wall, with which O&avianus had freights, 
inclofed the city, as foon as day began to appear, they make adef- 
ruftied out like famifhed tygers, cut in pieces the enemy 's perate falljr * 
advanced guards, filled the ditch in an inftant, plucked up 
the palifades, and began to undermine the wall, while the 
rolling towers, which they had prepared for that purpofe, 
and rilled with archers and dart-men, difcharged mowers 
of darts and arrows upon the enemy. The ground wa& 
immediately covered with dead bodies, and nothing was 
heard but groans and cries of dying men. O&avianus's fol- 
ders made a dreadful havock of the aggreflbrs, their ma- 
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chines playing inceflantly upon them from the ramparts* 
and overwhelming them with mowers of arrows, darts, ftones, 



&c. But though many of them fell, the reft, not fo much 
afraid of death as of famine, continued fighting with an a 



mazing refolution, and climbing up the wall^ in fpite of 



all oppofition, drove the enemy from their pofts. The 
difpute continued many hours with an obftinacy and fury 

hardly to be expreffed, and Lucius's men, though they 
fought with all the difedvantage imaginable, would have 
gained a complete victory, had the forces been equal ; but 
O&avianus's troops being far more numerous, and conftant- 
relieved with frefh fupplies, the befieged, weakened with 
hunger, overpowered with numbers, and quite fpent w'ith 




the length of the combat, were in the end driven from off 
the wall. Thefe gallant men, though ftunned with their 
fall, frill ftrove to climb up again, encouraging with their 
words and geftures their companions, who had not yet gi- 
ven ground. At length Lucius, furprifed at fuch extraor- 
dinary valour and fidelity, and knowing that their courage 
only ferved to deftroy them, commanded a retreat to be 
founded.^ ^Hereupon O&avianus's men gave loud fliouts of 



joy, ftriking, according to the cuftom of the Romans 
when they had gained a victory, their fwords againft their 
bucklers. This thofe brave men looked upon as an infult, 
and therefore getting together the few ladders that remained, 
they returned to the charge with new fury ; and it was 
with the utmoft difficulty, and not without tears, that Lu- 
cius prevailed upon them to retreat. Octavianus that night 
doubled his guards, and difpofed feveral bodies of troops on 
the ramparts in fuch a manner, that they could eafily relieve 
each other in cafe of a fudden attack, which he appre- 
hended *. 

Lucius, finding himfelf reduced to the utmoft extremity 
-without any hopes of relief, refolved at length to capi- 
tulate, and by that means fave the lives of fo many brave 
men. Accordingly he difpatched three of the chief officers 
of his army to treat with Oclavianus in his name. The 
crafty general received the deputies in a very polite and 
obliging manner, and returned this anfwer to their propo- 
fals, that he willingly pardoned all thofe who had ferved 
under Antony againft the murderers of his father ; but as 
for the others, he infifted upon their furrendering . at dis- 
cretion. Thus he fpoke to the deputies in common, but 

afterwards 
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afterwards taking Furnius, one of them, ancle, he told 
him, that he intended to extend his mercy to the whole army, 
a few only excepted, who out of hatred to him had been ' 
the occafion of all thefe diforders. Upon the report of the 
deputies many illuftrious Romans, who had been always de- 
clared enemies to the triumvirate, fearing to fall into the 
hands of O&avianus, with whofe cruel and inhuman tem-r 
per they were well acquainted, exhorted Lucius to infift on 
the fafetyof all, and not to furrender upon any other terms. ; v 

ucius touched with "companion for fo many brave men,; 
whom he well knew O&avianus, if it were left to him, 
would facrifice to his revenge, refolved to go out in per- Goes in per 
fbn, and putting himfelf into the young conqueror's hands, fon to treat 
intercede for his unhappy followers. O&avianus received ^Jj,^ 3 * 
him with great marks of efteem and affection, and promi- 

fed, out of the regard he owed to him and his brother^ 

impunity to all who had taken part with him, on conditi- 
on they furrendered without further refiftance, and \ put 
him in pofTeffion of the city. Lucius, depending on O&a- 
vianus's promife, ordered his men to march out the next 



1 



day, and acknowledge the young conqueror for t£fg|> gene 
ral ; which they did accordingly, and were incorporated in- 
to his troops. As for the inhabitants of Perufia, who had 
fhewn an inviolable attachment to Lucius, he ordered thofe 
who compofed the fenate or council of the city, to be 
brought before him in chains, and fentenced them all to 
die, contrary to the articles of agreement and the promife 
he had made. Some of thofe unhappy men pleaded inno- 
cence, others begged mercy 5 but they had all one and the 
fame anfwer, " Moriendum eft, You muft all die." Ac- 
cordingly, they were, to the number of three hundred, by 
his orders carried in chains to an altar raifed to Julius Cae- TheI >arba- 
far, and there inhumanly butchered, as victims to his manes, ofOdEvLJ 
on the ides of March, the anniverfary of his death. With nus. 
them were facrificed by the barbarous tyrant, Caius Flavius, 
Clodius Bithynicus, and Canutius, three illuftrious fenators 
of Rome, and zealous defenders of their antient liberties. 
The city itfelf he delivered up to the luft and plunder of 
his foldiers ; but one Ceftius, furnamed Macedonicus from 
his having ferved a long time in Macedon, not caring to 
out-live the ruin of his country and the miferies of his fel- 
low-citizens, by fetting fire to his own houfe, occafioned the 
total deftru£Hon of that antient and once powerful city. 

For, an high wind arifing, the flames fpread from houfe tQ 
houfe, and burnt with fuch violence ? that in a very fhort 
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time the whole city was laid in afhes. Such was the end 
of this unhappy war, commonly called " the war of Pe- 
* c rufia." As for Pollio, Ventidius, Plancus, and the other 
commanders of Antony, tho' they had ftill thirteen legions 
and fifteen hundred horfe, they all withdrew, and took re- 
fuge in the maritime cities, waiting there for fuccours 
from Antony ; but Qctavianus purfuing them , Afinius Pol- 
lio went on board the fleet commanded by Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus, Brutus's admiral, carrying with him feven legions. 
Plancus, being purfued clofe by Agrippa, abandoned the two 



legions he commanded, and went to join Fulvia at Praenefte. 



The legions went over to Agrippa, but Plancus together 
with Fulvia fled from Praenefte to Puteoli, and from thence 
to Brundufium, where they both emharqued and pafled over 
into Macedon. The other commanders made their efcape 



into Sicily, where they Were kindly received by Sextus 



Pompeius, who, had he not been of a flothful and indolent 
temper, might have improved thefe divifions to his advan- 
tage, and with great eafe made himfelf mafter of all Italy. 
For Statins Murcus, falling out with Domitius Ahenobarbus, 

the oth^|( Republican admiral, had joined him with two 
complete legions and twenty-four fhips, carrying with him 
immenfe fums, which he had extorted from the maritime ci- 
ties of Afia. Befides, he had received a ftrong reinforce- 
ment from Cephalgia, confifting of veterans who had efcapr 
ed from the battle of Philippi. But the indolent Pom- 



pey, though in condition to invade Italy and crufli the 
party of J:he triumvirs there, contented himfelf with ravag- 
ing the eoafts, acting therein more like a pirate than a ge- 
neral k . 

And now the other officers, who had ferved under Lucius, 
being driven with their forces out of Italy, Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, at the head of a few veterans and a great number of 



-Haves, whom he had drawn together by promihng them 
- their liberty, undertook to maintain the intereft, and fupport 

the ruined party, of Lucius in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

Tiberius was defcended from one of the moft illuftrious fami- 

■ 

lies of Rome, and had been honoured with great employ- 
ments by Julius Caefar, who had a particular efteem for him. 
He had been his queftor, and commanded his fleet in the war 
of Alexandria, when he diftinguifhed himfelf on many occa- 
fions in a very eminent manner. He was afterwards created 

praetor, 
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praetor, and raifed to the high ftation of pontifex maximum 
But notwithftanding all the favours he had received at Caefar's ., 
hands, after his death he was not only for granting a general 
pardon to the confpirators, but exhorted the confuls to re- 
ward them, as the deliverers of their country and the avengers 
of their oppreffed liberty. He had by a timely flight avoided 
the fury of the profcription, and, fiding with Lucius at the •,; 
beginning of this war, had fhut himfelf up with him in. the 
city of Perufia, whence he found means to make his efcape 
into Campania, where he raifed the army we mentioned above. ' 
But his raw and undifciplined troops being frightened at the 
approach of Odtavianus' s victorious army, they immediately 
difperfed, abandoning their general to the mercy of his cruel 
and implacable enemy. Tiberius, thus deferted by his forces , J bs *~ 

fled in difguife with his wife Livia and his fon Tiberius, not troops retires 
yet two years old, to the fea-fide, hoping he mould find with his \ 
there fome veflel to convey him over to Sicily. Livia was J'Tj* . -' ; 




the daughter of Livius Drums Claudianus, who was killed in mt0 1Ciiy 
the battle of Philippi, fighting for Brutus and Cafllus 
us was defcended from the Claudian family, whence he ha4 
the name of Claudianus ; but his branch had beemjpng fince 



T * * i 



adopted into the Livian family. The only perfonMyidiftincti 
on, who followed . Tiberius and Livia in their flight, was 
Caius Velleius, the grand-father of the famous hiftorian Vel- 
leius Paterculus, who had ferved with great reputation in the 
armies of Pompey and Brutus. But his great age and infir- 
mi ties no t fuffer ing him to attend them over into Sicily, part- 
ly out of grief in parting with them, and partly through fear 
of falling into the hands of the mercilefs Odtavianus, he put 
an end to his life with his own fword, and by that means 
prevented the vengeance of the bloody tyrant. As for Tibe- 
rius and Livia, Octavianus purfued mem clofe ; but they, 
after having efcaped a thoufand dangers, attended only by one 
domeftic, found a fmall boat, which conveyed them over in- 
to Sicily. And here we cannot help reflecting with Velleius 
Paterculus on the ftrange turns of fortune, which ought to 
teach us, that as to future events our fears are often as ground- 
lefs fts our hopes. Livia was flying from an enemy, whofe 
affections flie was one day to gain and maintain to the hour 
of his death ; and the infant file carried in her arms was to 
fucceed Octavianus, and after him rule the Roman empire 
with an abfolute fway. Tiberius's troops being difperfed, and 
he. fled, O&avianus returned to Rome, which he entered in 
triumphant robes, and crowned with laurel. Public feafts 
were celebrated for feveral days together, and it was enacted 
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The en<j of by a decree of the fenate and people, that " whenever any 



the war of 
Perufia* 



general fhould for the future merit a triumph*, O&avianus 
Year of the <p fhould have a fliare in his honour 1 ." 
fiopd *9 6 4* Whij-E Caefar O&avianus was making; war in Italy with 



Before Chrift 
Of Rome 
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and fettling his affairs there with all the fkill and ad 



Luck 

drefs of an able politician, Antony was pafling his time inglo 
rioufly at Alexandria, thinking of nothing but the enjoyment 
of thofe pleafu res and diverfions with which the queen enter- 
tained him, every day heightening the relifh of them by the 
charms of novelty (D). But, in the mean time, all Syria and 

Paleftine 
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(D) The poets have not given to Omphale, queen of Lydia 



a greater afcendant over Hercules, than hiftory gives to the fair 
Egyptian queen over Antony. Like a fecond Hercules, from the 
rough foldier and formidable conqueror, he became the flave of a 
bewitching woman, and the laughing-ftock, not of Egypt only 



but of 
name. 



the Romk 



the 




among the effern 



who had any knowledge of the Roman 
of complaifance to his admired idol, he exchanged 
the Greek drefs, piquing himfelf upon appearing 



Alia 



who compofed the ; queen 



court, as one of them. Laying ancle all other buiinefs, he was 



folely 



pleafmg and diverting Cleop 



who never left 



him night nor day 



played at dice with him, drank with him 



hunted with him, and when he thought fit to exercife the few 

troops he had with him, which he did more for her diverlion than 

their improvement, fte was always by him. Nothing was talked 



of 
ph 

g a 



court b 



feafts 



ihews, revels, &c. Mirth, jollity and 



the 



had banifhed all buiinefs, all ferious though 
r way of living a particular name 



They 



ig it the 
which 0 



mitable life. They treated one another by turns 
fion their expences were beyond all meafure. Plutarch gives us 
two in fiances of Antony's extravagance, which he learnt of his 
grandfather Lamprias, who had them from one Philotas, a phyfi- 

of Amphyua. Philotas, being acquainted with 



tony's cook 



was 



of An- 
ted by him- to fee what fumptuous prepara- 
making for fupper. Coming into the kitchen, he, 



was furprifeu at the prodigious variety of the moft fcarce and 



penfive 



gs ; but nothing ftruck him fo much as the fight of 



ght wild boars roafting 



« 



Surely' ? faid he, " You have 



great number of guefts : " but the cook, laughing at his fimpli 



city 



« 



There 



above twelve guefts," replied he 



cc 



every difti muft be ferved up juft roafted 



but 



and if any 



thing is but 



minute ill-timed, it is fpoilt : for," added he 



may be Antony will fup juft now, may be not this hour, may 



6i 



b 
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Paleftine being grievoufly opprefled with the taxes : that were • 
impofed upon them, the Aradians killed thofe who were fent to 
gather them and, thereupon, joining the Palmyrenians arid 
feveral petty princes of Syria, called in the Parthians, which 
put the whole country into the utmoft confufion. For the Par- 
thians on this invitation palling the Euprates under the com- 
mand of Pacorus, their king's fon, and Labienus a Roman 

general 



w 

be not thefe two hours, becaufe he may perhaps have a mind to 
*' fpend fome time in drinking or talking ; fo that not one but 
f* many fuppers muft be had in readinefs, it not being eafy to guefs 
<e at his hour." The fame Philotas related, that being after- 
wards in the fervice of Antony's eldeft fon by Fulvia, and ad- 
mitted with other domeftics of a better rank to his table, when 
the young man did not dine with his father, it happened, that 
another phyfician, full of argument and noife, difturbed and tired 
the company with the impertinence of his talk, Philotas, no 
longer able to bear the empiric, put this fophiftical fyllogifin to 
him : " There is fome kind of fever, wherein cold water ig 
<c good ; every one who has a fever has fome kind . of fever ; 
" therefore cold water is good for all thofe who f@s fevers, 



This fophifm quite filenced the quack 3 at which young Antony 
was fo pleafed, that addrefling himfelf to Philotas, and pointing 

to a fide-board covered with rich plate, " Philotas," faid lie, 
" all that is yours," Philotas thanked him for his good-will, 
but could not conceive that the young man had a power of dif- 
pofmg of things to that value. He therefore went home without 

fo much as thinking of the prefent. But he was very much fmv 

prifed, when foon after his departure he faw all the plate brought 
home to his houfe by flaves followed by an officer of young 
Antony, who defired him to put his mark upon them . Philotas 
excufed himfelf, fearing to accept from a young man a prefent of 
fo great a value. . But the officer, who brought it, " What 
" ails the man } " faid he, " dont you know that he, who 
makes you this prefent, is Antony's fon, who could very well 
fpare it, were it all gold ? But if you will be advifed by me, 
I would counfel you to accept of the value in money ; for a- 
mong the plate there may be fome pieces x>f antiquity, or the 
work of fome famous matter, for which Antony may have a 
" particular efteem. 

But to return to Cleopatra ; lhe was daily contriving new di- 
verfions for Antony's entertainment ; and the moft inconfidera ble 
trifles, when managed by her, received fuch an air as made them 
agreeable diveriions. They often rambled about the ftreets in the 
night, hand in hand, Cleopatra dreffed like an ordinary woman, 
and Antony like a flave, and in that difguife entering the public 

boufes mixed with the mob. Cleopatra took great delight in 

thefe 
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general (E), overcame in a pitched battle Saxa, Antony's lieu- 
tenant in Syria, and forced him to take refuge in Cilicia. Af- 
ter this victory the two generals divided their army : Labienus 
with one part of it purfued Saxa into Cicilia, where he flew him, 

The Parthi-i ^ e ^ te( ^ ^ rmv > over-ran all Ana-Minor, and, forcing An-* 
ans over-njn ton y' s lieutenants to make their efcape into the iflands, brought 
Syria, and all places under him as far as the Hellefpont and the iEgean 
g J il *| rcat fea. At the fame time, Pacorus, with the other part of the 
Sver Arfto- army, reduced all Syria and Phaenice as far as Tyre, which 
ny's Keute- city alone held out againft him, the remains of the Roman 
nants there. f orces ' m that country having got thither before him l . An 

account of thefe fuccefles was brought to Antony at Alexan- 
dria, and at the fame time news of the ill ftate of his affairs 
in Italy, and of th e unfuccefsful war which his b rother Lu- 
cius had waged there with Oftavianus. • Hereupon recover- 

Dio. Appian. ibid. & in Parthicis. Flor. 1. iv. c. 9. Epit. Liv. 
1. cxxvii. Plut. in Anton. Jofeph. antiq. 1. xiv. c. 23. 

thefe expeditions, as they gave her room to difplay her wit* and t 
tumour irfyetorting the coarfe raillery of the vulgar, and relating 
her adventures, which Ihe did with an unparallelled grace. They 
frequently met with rough treatment, and fometimes with blows. 
This kind of behaviour, highly unbecoming a queen and a Ro- 
man magiftrate, a general and a conqueror who was at this time 
forty and upwards, feemed very ftrange to the graver and better 
fort of people 5 but the populace were highly pleafed with their 
frolics, faying of Antony, that they had great obligations to him, 
for. mewing them his comical countenance, and referving his tra- 
gical one for the Romans. Of Antony's other follies, efpecially of 
the pleafant adventure that happened to him, while he was angling 
with Cleopatra, we have fpoke in our hiftory of Egypt (86). 

(E) This Labienus was the fbn of Titus Labienus, who had 
been Caefar's lieutenant in Gaul, and one of his moft intimate 
friends ; but afterwards going over to Pompey, he became one of 
his moft inveterate enemies, and was llain fighting againft him in 
the battle of Munda (87). His fon, purfuing. the fame intereft, 
was fent by Brutus and Camus, a little before the battle of Philip- 
pi, in quality of embaffador to the Parthian king to folicit his af- 
nftance for that war ; and was at the Parthian court, when the bat- 
tle happened j by the ill fuccefs of which being difcouraged from 
returning, he continued in that country, and having prevailed with 
king Orodes to undertake this war, he was fent with Pacorus, the 
king's fon, to command under him (88). 



(86) Vol. ix. p. 292. (87) Casfar. comment. &Plut>inC®f 
(88) Dio. 1. xlviii. p. 371. Flor. U .iv. c. 9. Veil. Patercul. L ii. 

e. 78. 





Chap* 16m 

ing, as it were, from a drunken fit, he refolved at . length to 
leave Cleopatra, and march forthwith againft the Parthians* 
With this view, having got together two hundred (hips, he 
failed to Tyre ; but finding, on his putting in there, all the 
country round in the hands of the enemy, and receiving at 
the fame time moft lamentable letters from Fulvia, he chang- 
ed his mind, ■ and refolved to poftpone the war with the Pair- Antony re- 
thians, and fail directly ta Italy* Accordingly, he left Tyre, folves ,t© re- 
after having reinforced the garrifon of that place ; and, fail- f urn t0 **** 
ing by the illaads of Cyprus and Rhodes, arrived at Athens, /*' 
where he met Fulvia, whom he highly blamed as the chief 
caufe of the late diforders. In this city he received certain 
advice, that Octavianus had made himfelf mafter of Tranfal- 



pine Gaul, and forced the fon of Calenus after the death of 
his father to deliver up to him eleven legions, which he com- 
manded in that province. As Tranfalpine Gaul had been, 
by a private agreement between the two triumvirs after the 
battle of Philippi, yielded to Antony, he looked upon fuch 
a proceeding as an open declaration of war ; and therefore 
putting to fea without lofs of time, fet fail for Italy, without 
mewing the leaft concern for Fulvia, whom he Mt fick at 



\ 



* ■ 



Sicyon. This neglect and fcorn completed what his infidelity TJie deatIi 
had begun \ for fhe died in that city foon after her hufband's ©f Fulvia, 
departure. Antony in croffing the Ionian fea was met by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, the republican admiral, who, inftead 
of oppofing him, came on board his galley, and delivered up 
to him the command of his fleet, being induced thereunto by . 
Afinius Pollio, who had fled from Italy, as we have related 
above, after the furrender of Perufia, an$ taken refuge on 

board Domitius's fleet (F). The two fleets thus joined came 

to 

(F) Appian tells us, that Antony, meeting Domitius in the 
Ionian fea, drew up his fleet in line of battle, and advanced in 
perfon againft him with five galleys only. Plancus, who was then 
with Antony, did not approve of his conduct, telling him, that 
Domitius, who had a fleet much- more powerful than his, would 
neither fubmit, nor ever be reconciled, to him. Antony, without 
hearkening to his reafons, advanced boldly, and, as he drew near, • 
one of his guard s, who ftood on the prow of his galley, cried out 
to Domitius to ftrike his flag to the triumvir, who was of an higher 
rank than he. At thefe words the republican admiral, as if he 
had been thunder-ftruck, fubmitted to the fummons, faiuted Anto- 
ny as his general, and, coming on board his galley, delivered up 
to him the command of his fleet. This event is thus related by 
Appian, but we have chofe to follow Velleius, who tells us with 

saore appearance of truth, that Pollio had before-hand engaged 



Domitius 
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Antony ar- to an anchor on the coaft of Epirus, and from thence fet fail 

? Ve and ** a ^ for Brundufium. In this city O&avianus had five legions, 
fieg^to a ^ s whjch fhut the gates againft Antony, refilling admittance, 
Brundufium. not to him, they faid, but to Domitius, who was Octavia- 

nus's declared enemy* Upon this refufal Antony immedi- 
ately blocked up the place, and at the fame time difpatched 
one of his officers to Pompey in Sicily, inviting that general 
to j oin inter eft with him againft O&avianus and invade Italy. 
Pompey came readily into the propofal, made a defcent, and 
took feveral' cities on the coaft, while Antony purfued the 
fiege of Brundufium with great vigor. Hereupon O&avia- 
nus, having drawn together his legions, and detached Agrip- 
pa with a confiderable body againft Pompey, marched with 
* the reft to the relief of the befieged city. But his veterans 
refufing to draw th eir fwords againft Antony, he was obliged 
Oftavlanus to hearken to an accommodation, which at length was brought 
and Antony a b ou t. by the interpofition and management of Cocceius, Pollio, 

agreemait! and the famous Mecaenas (G). This dangerous breach be- 

% '■ ■ > ■ ing 

■ • 

Domitius to, take party with Antony, by which fignal piece of fer- 
vice he acquitted himfelf of the many obligations he owed him. 
To perpetuate the memory of this remarkable event, Antony cauk 
ed a medal to be ftruck, or rather a piece of money to be coined, 
which is {till to be feen,, with the triumvir's head, and on the re- 
verfe the prow Of a fhip with the names of the two generals. 

(G) Caius. Cilnius Mecaenas, well known from the verfes of 
Virgil and Horace, was defcended from the antient kings of He- 
truria, but contented himfelf with the degree of a Roman knight. 
The Cilnian family was, according to Livy (89), one of the moft 
illuftrious of Hetruria. As for the furname of Mecaenas, it was pro- 
bably borrowed from fome place belonging to the family ; at Ieaft 
Varro tells us, that all the latin names ending in as, denote fome 
place. Pliny fpeaks of the wines of Mecsenatium, and ranks them 
among the beft of Italy: " Caefenatia vina," fays he, " 8c Mecaenatia 
'* (90)." This illuftrious Roman was a man of great politenefs 
and generolity, which towards men of letters knew no bounds, 
whence thofe, who ever fince his time have fet up for encouragers 
of learning, have in all ages been honoured with his name. " Sint 
" Mecaenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones," fays Martial. But 
Mecaenas was not only a generous patron to the learned; he was 
himfelf thoroughly acquainted with all the branches of polite lite- 
rature, and would have proved an excellent orator, had he not been 
given too much to his pleafures. " Ingeniofus vir ille fuit, fays 

Seneca of him (91), " magnum exemplum Romanae eloquentiae 

" daturus, 

(89) Liv. 1. x. (90) Plin. 1. xiv. c. 6. (91) Senec. 

epift. 19. 
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ing made up, and all pari offences and affronts mutually for- 
given, the foldiers of the two armies, to make the friendftup 
of their generals more lafting, defired it might be cemented 
with the ties of blood, and propofed a match between An- 
tony and O&avianus's fifler Ociavia, who was lately become 

a widow by the death of Marcellus. Oclavianus had a great 
veneration and tendernefs for his fifter ; and to do her juftice, 
none of her fex ever had a better claim to the efteem and ve- 
neration of mankind. For though fhe excelled all the wo- 
men of her age, Cleopatra herfelf not excepted, in beauty, 
yet the charms of her perfon were far inferior to thofe of her 
mind. Though the queen of Egypt had fo large a fhare in 
Antony's heart, yet the match was no fooner propofed to hjm> 
than he agreed to it with inexpreflible fatisfa&ion, at leaft in 
appearance . After this the two triumvirs had an interview, 
in which, after mutual embraces and promifes of lafting friend- Th 
ihip, they came to a new partition of the Roman empire ; the 

by virtue whereof Codropolis (H), a town of Ulyricum, was 

to 



" daturas, nifi ilium enervaflet felicitas, imo caftraflet and elfe- 
where (92), " Habuit Meqamas grande & virile ingeniu±i, nifi ipfe 
illud difcinxiilet." After the battle of Philippi he interceded 



with O&avianus in favour of Horace, and obtained his pardon 
though he had ferved under Brutus in quality of legionary tribune. 
He prote&ed Virgil, and by his intereft got his farm reftored to 
him, which Octavianus's foldiers had feized. He was one of Au- 
gustus's chief favourites, and ferved him to the laft with the utmoft 
fidelity. He was a man of great penetration and addrefs in ma- 
naging the moft dimcult affairs ; but liked his pleafures too 
much to engage in bufinefs, when he could decline it without dif- 
gufting his mailer, the gaining of whofe favour was *the height of 
his ambition. Several writers, efpecially Juvenal and Seneca, re- 
proach him, and not undefervediy, with luxury, indolence, and 
effeminacy. But of this truly generous and bountiful patron of 
learning, Meibomius has wrote an entire volume under the title 
of Mecsenas, to which we refer ©ur readers. 

(H) This city is called by Appian Scodra, the fcituation where- 
of agrees with that of Codropolis. Scodra, now known to the 
Turks by the name of Efcodar, and to the Italians by that of Scru- 
tari, was antiently the capital of the country of the Labeates, a 
people of Ulyricum, and is at prefent the chief city of Albania. 
It ftands on the river Drilo, now the Drino, about fixty miles eaft • 
of Ragufa. This city, which was the bulwark of Illyricum on 

the fide of Macedon, and looked upon as one of the belt fortified 

and 



(92) Idem epift. 92. 
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to be the boundary of their dominions ; all from that place 
weftward was allotted to Odhvianus, and all eaftward to An* 
tony : fo that the former had Dalmatia, the two Gauls, Spain, 
and Sardinia, and the latter all the eaftern provinces quite to 
the Euphrates. Africa was left to Lepidus, who had been 
Tent by O&avianus with fix legions into that province fome 
time before the arrival of Antony. It was agreed, that An- 
tony mould make war upon the Parthians, and O&avianus 
upon Pompey, if he refufed to fubmit to reafonable conditi- 
ons. Italy was left common to both the triumvirs for the 
railing of forces wherewithal to carry on thefe wars. To 
thefe conditions Antony added, that O&avianus mould pardon 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, and likewife all thofe who had borne 
arms againft him in the war of Perufia. The two general* 
thus reconciled marched together to Rome, where the mar- 
riage between Antony and the incomparable O&avia was 
folemnized with the utmoft pomp and magnificence. When 
- the ceremony was over, Antony, to give O&avianus an un- 
" deniable proof of the fincerity of his intentions, difcovered 
to him, that Salvidienus (I), one of his lieutenants, had of- 
fered him his troops and his fervice, when O&avianus fent 
him into Spain, and that he had repeated the fame offer at 
Brundufium. Hereupon O&avianus accufed him of treache- 
ry before the fenate, who declared him an enemy to the peo- 
ple of Rome, fentenced him to death, and, ordered thanks to 
be publicly returned to the gods for the difcovery of the trea- 
fon. At the fame time, Manius, of whom we have fpoke 
above, was by Antony's orders put to death, as having been 
the chief author of the late difturbances m . 

In 



m Plut. & Appian. ibid. Liv. epit. 1. ^cxxvii. Bio. 1. xlviii 
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and moft inacceflible cities in the world, is often mentioned by Li- 
vy, and the other R oman writers, who give an account of the war 
between the republic and Gentius king of Illyricum. Florus was 
certainly miftaken, when he placed Scodra in Macedon, and ftyled 
it the metropolis of that kingdom. 

( I ) Salvidienus was the fon of a poor peafant, and fpent his 
youth in looking after cattle. While he was thus meanly employ- 
ed, his head one day appeared to his companions, as if in a flame. 
This he looked upon as a prognoftic of fome extraordinary good 
fortune, and therefore foon after lifted himfelf in the army, where 
by his valour he rofe to the higheft polls. He attended Caefar in 

moft of his wars, and as he had on all occafions diftinguiihed 

himfelf 
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- In the meantime, Pompey, who was maffer at feay 

ing all the ports pf Italy blocked up with his numerous fleets 
Rome was reduced to the utmoft extremety for want of pro-^ o , m - 
vifionsy efpecially of corn, which was become fo dear, that g r eat*difh*A 

the people were ready to ftarve. Hereupon Antony prefled for want of 
his collegue either to come to an accommodation with Pom- corn ' 
pey, or oblige him by a vigorous war to recall his fleet, 
leave the fea open for trade and navigation. O&avianus Was 
more inclined to war, Pompey having lately taken from him 
the iflands of Sardinia and Corfica; but as he wanted money 
to carry it on, with Antony's approbation he laid two taxes 
on all the inhabitants of Rome and Italy, the one of four 
drachmas and an half for every Have, the other on all legacies* 
This fo provoked the populace, already pinched with hunger, 
that they rofe in opposition to thefe edi&s, aflaulted O&avia- 1£ e 
rius in the forum, and would have torn him to pieces, had " . 

not Antony haftened to his afliftance with a body of troops, 
which was encamped at the gates of the city. The rabble 
was foon difperfed, and feveral of them killed, and their bo- 
dies thrown into the Tiber ; but as the famine ftill continued 
the populace, notwithstanding the punifhment of ?. few, grew 
daily more outrageous. Antony therefore, fearing a general 
infurredtiori, wrote to Lucius Scribonius Libo, who was then T hc triuM 
Jn Sicily with Pompey his fon-in-law, inviting him to Rome comedo a? 
to treat there of an accommodation between O&avianus, accommoda* 
Pompey, and himfelf. Pompey was overjoyed'at this propo-™ with 
fal, as was alfo Statius Murcus ; but Menas, whom fome ompey; 
writers call Menodorus, one of Pompey's enfranchifed flaves 
and a fea officer of great experience and bravery, not only 
oppofed it, but with groundlefs infinuations entirely eftranged 
Pompey from Murcus, who pre/Ted him with great earneft- 
nefs to make up all differences with the triumvirs, and reflore 
Italy to it's former tranquillity. Hereupon Murcus retired to 
Syracufe, where he was murdered by fome flaves, whom 
Pompey afterwards caufed to be executed to clear himfelf 
from the murder. It was, however, commonly believed, 

that 



9 




himfelf in a very eminent manner, the di&atqr had named him 
one of his confuls, who were to govern the republic in his abfence, 
though Salviciienus had not yet been admitted into the fenate. Up- 
on the dictator's death, he out of gratitude fided with his fon Oc- 
tavianus, and had a great fliare in all his victories. But afterwards, 
thinking Oclavianus did not reward him according to his deferts, 
he offered his fervice to Antony, who, by bafely betraying him, 

was the occafion of his death 
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that - Menas had put him to death by Pompey 's orders. But 
notwithftanding Menas's oppofitionj Pompey allowed Libo to 
go to Rome, in compliance with Antony's invitation, where 
he perfuaded O&avianus and Antony to come to an inter- 
view with Pompey, that they might, in perfon and face to 
face, difcufs their pretenfions, and put an end to their dif- 
, ferences. To this Pompey confented at the earneft requeft 

of his officers, and advanced with his fleet to the promontory 
formed by mount Mifenus, where he and Libo in a galley, 
An- inter- and the two triumvirs on a kind of mole made for that pur- 
view be- pofe, expofe their mutual claims and pretenfions. Pompey 

triumvirs 6 ^ eman ^ ec ^ to be admitted into the triumvirate inftead of Le- 
and Pompey. pidus, whofe authority declined daily. This demand feemed 

very reafonable to Pompey, but quite otherwife to Antony and 
l Oclavianus ; fo that, after a warm and long difpute, they 

parted without coming to any refolution. Pompey, who 
knew he had it in his power to reduce Rome and all Italy to 
the utmoft extremity, and force the ^habitants to take up 
arms againft the triumvirs, was for breaking ofF the confe- 
rence vand returning to Sicily. But Libo advifed him to ftay 
. and continue the negotiations, at leaft by deputies, which he 
did accordingly. The fecond day he dropped his pretenfion 
to a place in the triumvirate, but propofed the following 
Pompefs preliminaries : i. That thofe who had been concerned in 
demands, the death of Csefar mould only be banifhed, and be at 

liberty to chufe for their exile what place they pleafed. 
2. That fuch, as had been profcribed on any other account 
whatfoever, fhould be allowed to return to Rome. 3. That 
the latter ftiould be reftored to the poneflion of their lands 
and fortunes. Antony and O&avianus abfolutely rejected the 
two firft articles, and only confented that thofe, who were 
not in the number of the confpirators, mould be allowed to 
purchafe their eftates. Moft part of thofe who were about 
Pompey, tired with fo long and deftru&ive a war, and dread- 
ing the fate of Murcus, declared that they were willing to 
return to Rome, even upon the conditions propofed by the 



triumvirs ; which fo difpleafed Pompey, that in the tranfport 
of his paffion he tore his robe, calling thofe, who fubmitted 
to fuch fhameful conditions, vile traitors and cowardly deferters. 
Menas," faid he, " is the only true friend I have in the 
world ; Menas alone has given me wholefome and di£- 
" interefted advice." However, at the earneft entreaties of 
his mother Mutia, of Julia, Antony's mother, and of 
Libo, his father-in-law, he confented to a fecond inter- 
view, in which* after £nre ® days debate, the following 

articles. 
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articles were agreed to by the contending parties. e * i . That The article* 



« Pompey fliould be left in poffeflion of Sicily, Sardinia, 



•c 

» 



Cornea, and the adjacent iflands, and (hould over and tween the- 
* c above have Peloponnefus yielded up to him. 2. That triumvirs 

?f he fhould have the privilege of demanding the confulate, p"y t Pon ^ 
" though abfent, and of difcharging that office by any of his 
" friends. 3* That the dignity of pontifex maximus mould 



cc be conferred upon him, and feventy thoufand great fefter 
" ces reftored to him out of his father's confifcated eftate. 
" 4. That fuch as had taken refuge with him merely out of 
fear fhould be allowed to return, and enjoy their whole 
eftate ; and that the profcribed perfons, who were not 
guilty of Caefar's death, mould have only the fourth part 
€t of their eftates reftored to them. 5. That trade and na- 
* 4 vigation fhould be free \ that .Pompey mould withdraw 

c his troops from Italy ; that he mould fuffer no inroads or 
^ defcents to be made upon the coafts, nor build more 



CC 
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cc 



cc 



<€ ihips. 6. That he mould not for the future receive the 
cc flaves who fled to him ; that thofe who had bore arms 



? c under him mould be declared free, and that his legio- 
" naries, when the time of their fervice was expired, mould 
cc have their fhare in the divifion of lands with thole of An- 

<c tony and O&avianus. 7. That he Ihould immediately 
<€ fend to Rome the corn he had retained, oblige the Sicili- 
<c ans to pay anually what corn was duetto the republic out 
cc of their ifland, and clear the feas of all pirates;" This 
treaty was figned by the three chiefs, and fent to Rome to be 
depofited there in the hands of the veftals n . They then The tnam* 
agreed to treat each other in token of their fincere reconciliati- virs and 
on : and it fell to Pompey's lot to make the firft entertain- Pom P e y, 

ment. Antony asked him where he defigned to receive ot h er . 
them ? c In Carinis," anfwered Pompey pleafantly : for 
the word carinae in Latin flgnifies mips, and was likewife the 
name of a ward or part of the city, where Pompey the Great 
,had a ftately palace, which Antony had feized. Antony un- 
derstood the raillery, but was not very quick at repartees. On 
the day appointed for the entertainment, Pompey, having 
brought his galley near the ftiore, and made a bridge to it 
from the promontory, received his two guefts with great ci- 
vility and politenefs. And here O&avianus feemed to have 
forgot his ufual warinefs and circumfpeclion j arid this enter- 



tainment 
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tainment would have coft both him and his collegue dear* 
had net Pompey been endowed with a truly great and gene- 
rous foul. For while they were at table, and Pompey and 
Caefar, growing warm with wine, began to rally Antony 
upon his amours and fondnefs for the fair Egyptian queen, 
Menas approaching Pompey, " You have now a fair oppor- 
tunity," he whifpered him in the ear," of revenging 
the death of your father and brother, and making your- 
felf mailer of the whole Roman empire ; 'tis but cutting 
<c the cable, leave the reft to me-" The blow was fure, 
and the temptation violent, Pompey's fleet being drawn up 

in order of battle, and all the triumvirs forces aftiore. How- 
Pompey's ever, the generous Roman fcorning to purchafe the empire 
geneftjfity. o £ ,^3^ at t h e expence of his honour, after a fhort 

paufe, " Menas," faid hei " may forfeit his word and re- 
putation, but that is not becoming the fon of Pompey 
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'Tis a great pity we have the characters of illuftrious men 
only from hiftorians, who, either out of fear or flattery, cry 
down the enemies of the princes, whofe favour they courted. 
Velleius Paterculus, who wrote in the time of Auguftus, and 
has in his hiftory miferably perverted truth, or utterly fup- 
prelfed it, paints Pompey in the worn: colours. But the 
greatnefs of his mind which he difplayed on this occalion a- 
gainft his own intereft, is fufficient to bely that mercenary 
fycophant* and the other flatterers of the Caefars, who ought 
to have had fome regard to his memory in confideration of this 
generous action* which in fpight of all their difguifes, and 
falfe reprefentations, will recommend his name to the lateft 
pofterity. Plutarch relates this matter fomewhat differently ; 
for according to him Pompey returned this anfwer to the 
propofal of Menas ; " This you might have done with- 
€C out imparting it to me ; but now let us make the beft of 

" our prefent condition, for I cannot prevail upon myfelf to 
" violate my faith once given." From this anfwer it appears, 
that fo great an advantage, joined to the pleafure of revenge, 
was a kind of furprife upon his generofity ; but it ferved only 
to make it break out with greater luftre in rejecting a perfi- 
dious action, what profit foever might accrue from it 
Antony and Odtavianus treated Pompey in their turns with 
great demonftrations of feeming friendfhip ; for the con- 
firming of which, and cementing it with new ties, Pompey, 

who was fincere, propofed a match between his daughter 

and 
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and M. Marcellus, the fon of O&avia by her former huf- f ^ m ^ r T - 

band ; which O&avianus confenting to, they, both entered t ^ t 8 he< J r to ? 
into the ufual engagements, Pompey for his daughter, andM. Marcel 
O&avianus for his nephew, who was at that time but an in- Ius Odtavia 



nus s n«~ 



fant. This is the famous M. Marcellus, whom O&avianus ^ hevf ^ 

had appointed his heir in cafe he had no iflue male of his own* . , 
and whofe virtues are fo highly commended by the prince of 
the Latin poets p . Before the three chiefs parted they named. . 
confuls for the four following years, viz. Antony and Libo 
for the firft, O&avianus and Pompey for the fecond* Domk 
tius and Sofius for the third, and Antony and Csefar for the: 




fourth* The confuls of this year * in which the treaty was 
concluded, were Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. Alinius Pol- 
lio, who had fucceeded L. Antonius and P. Servilius Vatia 
Ifauricus ; but before their year expired, others, namely. 

Cornelius Balbus and P. Canidius Craflus, on what ac* 
count we know not, were fubft it uted in their room q » 

And now all differences being compofed, and for a while 
an end put to the civil wars, Pompey, taking his leave of 
Antony and 0£tavianus, returned to Sicily, and the other 
two to Rome, where they were welcomed with loud accla- 
mations of the people, overjoyed to fee themfelves at length 
delivered from a cruel famine* which had begun to rage with 
great fury in the capital, and all the provinces of Italy. The 
joy of the people was doubled upon the return of many illuf* 
trious citizens* who had been profcribed by the triumvirs, or 
forced to fly their country through fear of falling into OcTavia- 
nus's hands after the furrender of Perufia. Among thefe were 
L. Aruntius, M. Junius Silanus, C. Sentius Saturninus, M. Ti- 
tius, M. Claudius Tiberius Nero, M. Cicero, the fon of the ora- . 
tor, and many other citizens of great diflinc~tion ; who after 
having aflfured Pompey of their eternal acknowledgments, 
returned to their native country, where they were received TJlg pr0- 
with thofe marks of efteem and affection which were due to fcribcd citi 
their merit. The praifes of Pompey* who had the glory °^ n ^J^ rJ 
faving fo many worthy men, and reftoring them to their for- ome * 



mer rank, were in the mouth of every true Roman. And 
now Antony and Octavianus, after a fnort ftay at Rome (K)* 



X 2 



took 



9 Vide Virg. JEneidA. vi. v. 868, & feq. i t>io. 1 



(K) While Antony and O&avianus ftaid together at Rome af- 
ter the conclufion of the peace, they frequently diverted them- 
felves with drawing lots, playing at dice, &c. when Antony was 

constantly 
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oaavianus took leave of each other, and quitting the capital, fet out, the 



Gaul. 



Some nations 



Gaul 



T^fa^ne 0 former for Greece, and the latter for 

beyond the Alps having attempted to make off the yoke, 
O&avianus, to whofe fhare Gaid was fallen, marched againft 
them in perfon, and having eafily reduced them, repafled the 
Alps, and flopped in Hetruria. As for Antony, he dis- 
patched Ventidius into Aila to put a ftop to the inroads of 
the Parthians, but went himfelf no farther than Athens^ 
where he fpent the winter with his new wife O&avia in the 
fame exceffes of luxury, folly, and childifh diverfions, as 



he had done the former with Cleopatra at Alexandria. 



Lay 



ing afide the enfigns of his authority, he appeared at all the 
public games and exercifes in the Grecian habit, like a pri- 
vate citizen of Athens. He often vifited the academy, and 

the Lyceum, fpending fometimes whole days in hearing the 
difputes and conferences of the philofophers. While he thus 
pates the led an idle Jife at Athens, Ventidius his lieutenant was figna* 
winter at Kzing himfelf in the war, which he had been appointed to 

idlenefs. m earr y °** a g a i n ^ ^ e Parthians. We have given elfewhere r 

a diftincl account of the remarkable victories gained over 

the brave Ventidius, and therefore 



Antony 




that war-like nation 
Uiall not trouble the reader here with a tedious repetition of 
the fame tranfactions. When news was brought to Antony 
of the fignal advantages gained by his lieutenant, he gave a 
public entertainment to all the Greeks of any rank, exhibit- 
ed fports and Ihews, and prefided at them in perfon as mo- 
derator. As he loved wine, he was wonderfully pleafed with 
the title of Bacchus, which divinity he took upon him to per- 

fonate 



Vide Hill. Univerf. Vol. XI. p. 42. & feq. 



conftantly the lofer. As this gave him a great deal of uneafmefs, 
one day, while he was quite out of patience, an Egyptian, who 
was with him, and was deemed very skilful in the calculation of 
nativities, told him, that though the fortune that attended him 
Was bright and glorious, yet it was overlhadowed by that of 
O&avianus 5 he therefore advifed him to keep himfelf at a 
diftance from that young man : " For your genius," faid he, 
" dreads his. Yours is proud and brave, when abfent from him, 
*' but in the prefence of his unmanly and dejected." This* no 
doubt, the impoftor faid to make his court to Cleopatra by forcing 
Antony to leave Rome, and return to Egypt ; wherein he fuc- 
ceeded ; for Antony, who put great confidence in the fkill of 

the Egyptian aflrologer, left Rome foon after (93). 

I 

(93) Plut. in Anton. 
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foliate in a proceffion he made upon the joyful tidings ©f the 
fucceis of his arms in the eaft. During thefe public rejoy- 
tings the Greeks fet no bounds to their flattery ; they fell 
proftrate before the pretended Bacchus, befeeching him to 
marry Minerva the tutelar deity of their city. Antony dif- 
pleafed with this grofs flattery, confented to the match, but Pun - llhes t ^ 

afked a thoufand talents, for the portion of the goddefs. AthenianSv 

" Your father Jupiter," anfwered one of the Athenians* fo * 
" required no fortune with your mother Semele." 'Tis true," flatter y* 
replied Antony ; " but Jupiter was rich, arid I want 
" money." Antony would abate nothing of the fum, which 
was levied upon all the inhabitants, who revenged themfelves, 

according to their cuftom, with fatires and lampoons, of 
which his amours with Cleopatra were the chief fubjecl:. But 
he laughed at their jefts, and took their money, though Del - 
lius, to mortify them the more, gravely represented to him:, 
that he acted therein againft the Roman laws, which allowed 
three years for the payment of a portion 

In the mean time news was brought to Antony of a fecond R e folv«' to 

victory gained by Ventidius over the Parthians, for which he march Jnto ' 



made great rejoycings ; but being informed at the fame time, thc 



that Pacorus was makihg vaft preparations with a deftgn to 
invade Syria anew, and thinking it no ways confiftent with 
his reputation to continue idle at Athens, and fufFer his lieu- 
tenant to rob him of the whole glory of this war, he aflem- 
bled his troops early in the fpring, and reaffirmed with the 
marks of his dignity all the majefty of a Roman general. 
When his army was ready to march, he made himfelf a gar- 
land of the olive-tree confecrated to Minerva, and filled a 
velTel with the water of the Clepfydra to carry along with 
him (L). At length he left Athens after having made a 
grand entertainment for all the inhabitants of that populous 
city, and marched with all his forces into the eaft. But be- 
fore he got thither, Ventidius gained a third victory far more 
glorious than the other two ; whereby he fully revenged: the 



X 




death 



s Plut. in Anton. Appian. ibid. & Dio. ibid 



(L) This was a fountain in the citadel of Athens, and was 
called Clepfydra, as being fometimes full of water, and 
fometimes empty, like thofe veflels which were antiently in ufe 
among the Greeks, and alfo the ^Egyptians, to meafure time by 
the running out of the water. Antony imagined that this water 

would not a little contribute to the fuccefs of his arms, 
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His lieiite- death of Craftus, and redeemed the honour of the Ro 



nant Venti- 



the Parthi- 



ans. 



dius gains man name > which had fuffered much ever fince the battle of 
great ad van- Carrhae : for Pacorus himfelf, with above twenty thoufand of 
tjg« over his beft men, wasflain in this battle, of which we have given 

a particular account in our hiftory of the Parthians Had 
V entidius pur fued all the advantages of this victory, he might 
have extended the bounds of the Roman empire to the banks 
of the T igris ; but not thinking it prudent to pufh his good 
fortune any further, for fear of giving Antony umbrage, he 
turned his arms againft thofe who had revolted in Syria 

Purfuant to this defign, 
when Antony arrived, he was befieging Samofata, the capital 
of Gommagene, whither Antiochus, king of that country, 

had retired.: Antony on his 



and Phoenice during the late war. 



coming thither difmifled 



this 

brave commander, and fent him to Rome to demand of the 
fenate and people the honours of a triumph, being glad to get 
rid of a fubaltern, whofe glory eclipfed that of his general. 
Antiochus from the beginning of the flege had offered to 
> V entidius a thoufand talents for his pardon, and promifed an 

entire obedience and fubmiflion to all Antony's commands. 
But as Antony was then on his march, Ventidius ordered 
him to fend his propofals to him ; which he did accordingly ; 
but Antony rejecting them, the befieged dreading his refent- 
Antony be-. m ent, defended the place with fuch vigour and intrepidity, 
jeges Samo * t ft at t h e RQj^an general began to repent his not accepting the 

; firft brier, and was in the end glad to come to an accommor- 

dation with Antiochus for three hundred talents, that he 

might raife the fiege with honour, which otherwife he feared 

he mould be forced to do in a fhameful manner, his foldiers 

being highly difpleafed with his difmiffing Ventidius, under 

whole conduct they had gained fo many iignal victories u . 

After this, Antony, having appointed Sofius his lieutenant in 

He returns Cilicia, Syria, and PalefHne, left the army under his com- 
to Athens. man d,' and returned to O&avia at Athens. 

Newdifputes * N the mean time new difputes ariurig between Pompey 
between .and Octavianus, the latter was wholly intent on making the 
SSiLu nd neceu ~ ar y preparations for war, J>eing determined to lay hold 



of the firft opportunity that offered to invade Sicily. The 

late treaty of peace had regulated their pretenfions, but not 
their ambition ; and that animofity between Julius Caefar, and 
Pompey the Great, which had laid wafte the Roman world* 

was fubfifting ip the minds of their children. The ap- 

• : parent 



t Vide Hift. Univerf. Vol XI. p. 44. 

^nton, Appian, in Farthic, Pio. 1. xiix. p. 405* 



y ' Hut m 
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parent fiibjedi of their quarrel was Peloponnefus, which had 
been yielded to Pompey, as we have obferved above, in virtue 
of the treaty. O&avianus pretended that the tributes, owing 
from f that province to the republic before the treaty, were 
due to the triumvirs, and that Pompey ought to be refpon- 
fible for them. On the other hand Pompey maintained, that 
they had yielded him that country free from all charges, 
As a breach was likely to enfue, Pompey caufed his old gal- 
leys to be refitted, and feveral new ones to be built. This was 
contrary to the late treaty, and therefore a plaufible pretence 
for Octavianus to invade Sicily. With this view he reinfor- < 
ced his army with new levies, and afTembled what (hips 
he could on the coafts of the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian feas. 
Pompey, informed of thefe preparations, blocked up the ports . 
of Italy anew, and in a fhort time reduced the populous ca- 
pital to its former condition. The people, threatened again Romewduc 
with a famine, began to complain, and feemed difpofed to * m t& 
rife, if their grievances were not foon redrafted. " A fine {freights* 
peace indeed ! " faid they," what have we gained by it bu£ 
to have four tyrants inftead of three ? ' 7 But O&avianus, 
who had a numerous army on foot, continued his preparations 
for war both by fea and land, without hearkening to the com* 

plaints of the difcontented populace. He wrote to Antony, de 



.i 



9 



firing him to leave Athens for a while, and pafs over into Italy, 
that they might confer together, about the moft*proper mea- 

fures for the crufhing of Pompey, their common rival. He 
likewife acquainted Lepidus with his defign, who was then 
in Africa, which had fallen to his fhare in the laft divifion of 
the Roman dominions, exhorting him to get ready his fleet 
with all poflible expedition, that they might a£l in concert, 
and both invade Sicily at the fame time. Antony in com-» 
pliance with his requeft came to Brundufium, but not find- 
ing him there at the time appointed, he returned to Athens j 
whether out of fome diftruft he ha4 of Q&avjanus, or be- 
caufe he v/as frightened by certain prodigies, is uncertain 
(M). Whatever his reafons were, he reembarqued and re- 
turned to Athens, leaving a letter for Octavianus, wherein he 
exhorted him to ftand to the conditions of the laft treaty. 
As for Lepidus, who was a man of a lazy and indolent dif- 

pofition, he fpent the whole fummer in making preparations, 

and 





(M) one of his centries was devoured by wolves, no part v of 

3>is body being left entire, except his face, which was a very bad 
omen. The inhabitants of Brundufium told him, that at break qf 

day they had feen a wolf come out of his tent. 
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and did riot leave Africa till the following year ; fo that the 
whole burden of the war fell upon O&avianus, whofe bound- 
lefs ambition would allow him no reft till he had got rid of 
fo powerful a rival, and made himfelf matter of the wealthy 
illand he pofTefled. However, in the height of his cares, and 
warlike preparations, he found no fmall relief in the agreeable 
converfation of Livia, with whofe charms and refined Wit he 

oaavianus was ^° ta ^ en 5 T ^ at * n the end he divorced his own wife 

falls in love Scribonia (N), and married her, though then big with child, 

with Livia, heir hufband Claudius Tiberius Nero not daring to withftand 
ler, mRmeS tf* e inclinations of fo powerful a lover. Livia had one fon 

Tiberius, who bore his fathers's name, and was, three 
months after her marriage with O&avianus, brought to bed 
of another, named Drufus, But of thefe two children, and 
their mother Livia, we fhall have frequent occafion to fpeak 
in the fequel of this hiftory. The charms of Livia, how- 
ever powerful, were not able to divert OcTavianus from the 
purfuit of his ambitious views. He continued with the fame 
ardor his warlike preparations^ recalled .the legions he had 
left in Tranfalpine Gaul, arid aflembled a great number of 
veflels in the ports of Hetruriaj and at Ravenna on the 




Adriatic fea. But as his fleet was not yet in a condition 
to cope with that of Pompey, he mutt have put off his 
Sicilian expedition till the return of Antony, and the ar- 
rival of LepMus, had he not been favoured by fortune be 



Menas yond his expectation. For Menas, the famous freedman of 
pompey *s rompey, an omcer of great valour and experience in ma- 
freedman ritime affairs, being offended with his matter for not re- 
Oftavianus! venging the death of fome of his freedmen killed by the 

fenators who were about him, revolted to Od-feavianus, and 

joining him with three legions, and the numerous 




which 



I 

(N) Scribonia was the fifter of Scribonius Libo father -in-law to 
Pompey. O&avianus married her with a political view, which 
was to divert Pompey by that alliance from fiding with Antony, 
who feemed inclined to efpoufe the quarrel of his brother Luciu 
and his wife Fulvia, Libo with Saturninus and fome other fenatori 
had already attempted to conclude a league between Antony and 
Pompey. Odlavianus therefore, to gain Libo, who had a great 
afcendant over his fon-in-law, married his fifter, and had by her 
the famous Julia, of whom we ihall have occafion to fpeak in the 
fequel of this hiftory. JSut as in that marriage he had confulted 
his intereft, and not Jus inclination, he divorced her to marry 

Livia, who was accounted the moll agreeable woman of her 



1 
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Which he commanded, delivered up to him the iflahds of; 
Gorlica and Sardinia , over which he had been placed by his 

ent mafter. Q&avianus received the tray tor with the* 
greateft demonftrations of friendftiip and efteein, entertain- 
ed him at his own table, allowed him the priviledge of wear- 
ing a gold rihg, and fitting among the Roman knights, and 
appointed hini commander in chief of the fleet, which he 
brought with him. This Pompey looked upon as a declara- a 
tion of war, &id therefore immediately fent out Menecra^ breach be- 
tes, another freedman, and a mortal enemy to Menas* ^usaS^ 
with a numerous fquadron, to ravage the coafts of Italy, p 0 mpey. 
which he did accordirtly ; but being met on his return by 
a fquadron of OdtaVianus's fleet, commanded by C. Cal- 



new 



vifius , and his antient rival Menas, a bloody engagement 
enfued in which Menecrates and Menas diftinguifhed them-: 
felves above the Other commanders, the hatred, which they 
bore each other, animating them more than glory did othersw 
They were both men of great courage and intrepidity, and 
therefore, regardiefs of all dangers, fought with a fury hard- 
ly to be exprefled. At length, after a long and moft ob-: 
ftinate difpute between the two rivals, Menecrates being: 
dangerouily wounded* Menas boarded his gaily, and made- 
himfelf mafter of it. Hereupon Menecrates, chufing rather; 
to die, than fall into the hands of his mortal enemy, threw 



\ 



himfelf into the fea, and periftied in the waveE Upon his- 
death Dembcharesj another freedman, taking upon him 
the command of the fleet, attacked Calvifius's fquadron fo oaavianas's 
warmly j that he forced hiiti to give way, took feveral of his fleet defeated 
galleys, funk others, and drove the reft againft the rocks b Y f om - 
near the more, where moft of them were daftied to pieces » pcy s * 
fo that Calvifius efcaped by the favour of the night only 
with a few galleys, and took refuge with Menas in the bay 
of Cumae w . 

Oct A vi anus, who was then at Tarentum, where he 
had aflembled a numerous fleet, upon the fir ft news of th is en- 
gagement, refolved to pafs the ftreights of Meflana, and 
join Calvifius and Menas, for whom he was in great pain 



But being attacked in that narrow palTage by Pompey and 
Demochares, who was returned to Meflana, moft of his oaavianus 
Chips were either funk or darned to pieces againft the rocks. i« overcome 
O&avianus himfelf gained the more with the utmoft difficul- j^p^f^ 
, where he narrowly efcaped falling into the enemy's: /' 




hands, who having landed and furrounded him, thought 

themfelves 



* Appian. Dio. ibid 



; 
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themfelves fure of their prey. But the knowledge he had 

of the country faved him; for being well acquainted with 
the defiles of a neighbouring mountain, by by-ways he reach- 
ed the top of it, and there with a few attendants lay con- 
. cealed . Having avoided one danger, he fell into another. 

in great dan- ^ ^ ave °^ ^knilius Paulus, whofe father had been pro- 
per, fcribed by O&avianus, feeing the triumvir without his ufual 



guards, thought this a favourable opportunity of being 
venged on him for his cruelty towards his old ,mafter > and 
therefore accofting him with a dagger, attempted to ftab 
him ; but miffing his blow, as it was then very dark, he 
was immediately cut in pieces by the triumvir's attendants x . 
While O&avianus lay concealed on the top of the mountain, 
far from all danger, Cornificius, who commanded under him 



ftill maintained the combat with great bravery ; and having 



funk Demochares's fhip, continued fighting, notwithftanding 
the great lofs he had fuftained, till fun-fet, when Calvifius 
and Menas appearing unexpectedly with their fquadrons, 
Pompey thought it advifeable to found a retreat The next 
morning O&avianus from the top of his mountain had the 
mortification to fee moft of his velTels ftranded upon the 
coaft, fome of them half burnt, others ftill in a flame, and 
the fea to a great diftance covered with the wreck. But 
what gave him the greateft uneafmefs was to fee the en- 
emy's fleet Advancing full fail againft Menas and Calvifius, 
who were no ways in a condition to withftand them. 
, • , • However, they drew Up, but as they were ready to en- 
gage a violent ftorm arofe, and the fea began to run very 
high. Hereupon Pompey retired into the port of Meflana; 
but Odtavianus's fhips were for the moft part either funk 
with all the men on board, or dafhed to pieces againft the 
oaavianus's rocks and the fhore. As the ftorm lafted all night, 0<Sta- 

wreckfid P " v^ 118 * to avoid fo difmal a fight, went early next morn- 
ec ' ing to Vibonium, or Vibo, a city of Brutium, whence he 

fent orders to his lieutenants to guard with great care the 
coaft of Italy, left Pompey fhould attempt an invafion. 
But he was fo far from improving the advantages he had 



gained, by attacking his rival on the continent, that 




pardonable negligence he fuffered the poor remains of 
his fhattered fleet to retire unmolefted to Vibonium y. 
And now Octavianus, finding himfelf without fhips or 

money* and at the fame time the people at Rome bein 

ready 




* Appian. 1. v. Dio* 1. xlviii. J Appian, Dio. &c. ibid, 



4 




Antony ar- 
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ready to rife for want of corn, he difpatched Mecaenas' to 
Antony, foliciting his afliftance againft their common ene- 
my. Antony, who was then in Syria, as we read in Dio, 
or at Athens, as Appian has it, promifed to aflift his coli 
legue to the utmoft of his power ; and accordingly, having 
with all poflible diligence aflembled his fleet, he failed for ^sln Italy 
Italy with three hundred fhips. But in the mean time 
O&avianus, receiving news of a complete victory gain- 
ed by Agrippa over the revolted Gauls, he • began to think 
that he ftood no more in need of Antony's afliftance, and 
would willingly have difpenfed with his civility. He thought 
him already too powerful, and therefore under various pre- 
tences would fain have declined going to meet him. Thefe 
proceedings highly difpleafed Antony, who had for a long 
time been jealous of his collegue. However, as he defign- 

cd to exchange with Oc~lavianus part of his fleet, which 
would be of no ufe to him in his intended expedition a- 
gainft the Parthians, for land-forces, he waited a long time 
for him at Tarentum, though he had been refufed admit- 
tance at Brundufium. At length he began to grow very 
uneafy, and to complain of Octavianus in moft fitter and Mifunder- 
reproachful terms. Whereupon Odtavia, who had attend- f^e^hha 
ed him from Greece, though then big with child, prevail- and o&avia 
ed upon him to fend her to her brother, not doubting, nus * 
but {he mould eafily clear up all their jealounes arid fufpi- 
cions. As me. was on her journey to Rome, me met her 
brother, and had a conference with him in the prefence of 
his two friends Mecaenas and Agrippa, Whom Ihe was 
willing to have for witnefles of what palTed between them. 
After fhe had with great prudence and addrefs anfwered the 
complaints of her brother againft her hufband, fhe con- 
jured both him and his two favourites with tears in her 
eyes, to confider her circumftances, and not fuffer her, 
inftead of the moft fortunate of women, to become the 
moft miferable \ " for at prefent," faid fhe, " the eyes 
ff of the whole Roman people are fixed upon me, on ac- 
<c count of the ties which bind me to two of the greateft 
*' men in the world, being wife to the one, and After to 
the other. If rafh counfels prevail, and war enfues, I 
* 6 mall be miferable without redrefs 5 for on what fide 
< 4 foever victory falls I mail be fure to be the lofer." ^C"^^^ 
tavianus, fbftened by the entreaties of a After, whom he ^ r ^ et 
loved with the greateft tendernefs, confented to an interview husband to 
with Antony, for which a place was chofen between Meta- a ? inte *" 

pontum an4 Tarentum upon a river bearing the name pf vievv * 

• the . 



\ 
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the latter. Antony came thither the firft, and as , foon as 
he faw O&avianus advancing, he leaped into a boat, in or- 
der to go and receive him on the other fide of the river. 
O&avianus, not to be overcome by him in civility, did the 
fame, fo that the two boats met in the midft of the riven 
After they had embraced each other, they had a friendly 
conteft on which fide they mould land. Antony was for 
landing on O&avianus's fide, and O&avianus on Antony's ; 
but O&avianus at length prevailed, under pretence of wait* 

ing on his fifter, who was returned to Tarentum. They 

Inz&wir walked together to the town, Where O&avianus fpent the 
ep. night without any other guards about his perfon, but thofe 

of Antony, who likewife went the next day without guards;, 
and pafled the night in Octavianus's camp. All little diffe 
rences between them being made up in an amicable manner, it 
Was agreed, that 0£tavianus mould give Antony two of his 
legions to be employed againfl the Parthians, and that Antony 
in return mould leave with him an hundred armed galleys. 
Appian fays, that Antony yielded to O&avianus an hundred 
and fifty mips, and O&avianus to Antony twenty thoufand 
. men. Befides this, O&avia obtained of her hufband .twenty 
fmall mips, or, as Appian has it, ten triremes, for her brother^ 
and of her brother a thoufand foot for her hufband. That their 



friendfhip and union might be more lafting, Octavianus be- 
trothed his daughter Julia, whom he had by Scribonia, to An 
tyllus, Antony 's fon 5 and they both agreed, the five years of 
the triumvirate being now expired, to prolong their authority 
for five years more, Without confulting either the fenate or 
people. After this Antony departed once more for Syria. 
O&avia accompanied him as far as Corcyra, whence, that 
fhe might not be expofed to the dangers of that expedi- 
tion, he fent her back into Italy, to remain there, till he 
had ended that war, committing her and his children, both 
by her and his former wife Fulvia, to the care of O&a*- 
vianus y . It is not unlikely, that Antony had already prd- 
pofed returning t6 Egypt, and therefore was glad to get 
rid of O&avia, that fhe might not difturb him in the en* 
joyment bf his beloved Cleopatra. 
Oftavianus Octavianus, upon the departure of his collegue, be- 
makes great to ma k e va ft preparations both by fea and land for his 



for P war a" 8 intended expedition againft Pompey. He appointed Agrip- - 
gainft Pom- pa commander in chief of his navy, and that brave officer 

? e y* in a few months aflembled with indefatigable induftry a fleet 

able 



y Plut. Anton. Appian, p. 726, 727. Dio. 1. xlviii. p. 390, 391, 
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*ble to cope with Pompey's. And now both the feaand 

and-forces being ready to enter upon *&ipn, Oclavianus 



refolved to invade the ifland in three different places at 
the fame time : Lepidus, whom he had fent for from Africa, 
was to land at Liiybaeum on the fouth of the ifland ; Statilius 
Taurus, who was at Tarentum, on the eaft fide at cape 
Pachynum ; and O&avianus himfelf on the weftern coaft 

at cape Pelorum. As for Agrippa, he was with a numer? 

rous fquadron to cruife off Mylae, a city on the northern 

coaft of the ifland, where Pompey was fid to have af- 

fembled all his naval forces, Menas had already, out of 

his natural levity, abandoned the party of O&avianus, and re- Menas alan 

turned to Pompey with his fquadron, not thinking himfelf con- dons oaavi 

ftdered, as he defer ved, by his new mafter. Calvifius, though ^ n 1 us, a " d 



— 



an officer of great experience in maritime affairs, was notp^ip^ 
employed in this expedition, he having incurred the difplea- 
fure of O&avianus, for fuffering himfelf to be over-reathed 

Menas, when he deferted to Pompey. And noV all 




things being ready, O&avianus's fleets, though >in different 



ports, fet fail on the day agreed on, which was that of the v , 
new moon in the month of July, both that day and month V 
being faered to the memory of Julius Caefar. But they 
had fcarce put to fea, when a violent ftorm arifing defeat 



ed all O&avianus's meafures, Statilius Taurus forefeeing 
it, returned to Tarentum with the hundred and two (hips 
he commanded ; but the fquadrons of O&avianus, Lepi- 
dus, and Agrippa, fuffered much, that efpecially of O&a- oaavianus*a 
vianus, who on this occafion loft fix of the mips, which fleet flup- 
O&avia had given him, twenty-fix others, and a great num- ^^ ed . a 
ber of light veffels, called by the Latins Liburnicae. His ec ° 



own fhip witlt much ado made the bay of Velia, where 
as in all dangers he had a particular care of his own per- 
fon, he went afhore, leaving his friends and mariners to 
ftruggle all night with the winds and waves. When he 
reached the fhore, and found himfelf out of danger, rage 
fucceeded fear, arid tranfported him to fuch a degree, that 
he could not forbear venting it upon Neptune himfelf, 
crying out, " I (hall conquer at length ; yes, I mall con- 
" quer, Neptune, in fpite of thee." Lepidus, who was 
come from Africa with twelve legions, and five thoufand 
Numidian horfe, on board eighty fhips of war and a thoufand 
tranfports, after having loft fome of his veffels, landed at Lepidus lands 
Lilybaeum in fpite of the oppofition he met with from in Sicily. 
Pfennigs, whom Pompey had polled there with fome le- 
gions and a great number of {lingers and archers. All the 



other 
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other fquadrons were driven back, and forced to make what ; 
ports they could. Pompey, looking upon thefe repeated. 

jfhip wrecks in fummer, when the fea is commonly calmy 
as vifible tokens of the favour and protection of Neptune* 
returned him folemn thanks for his r afliftance, and was fo 
elated with this unexpected fuccefs, as to ftyle himfelf the 
fon of Neptune. On the other hand, O&avianus thinking, 
himfelf ill ufed by that deity, never forgave him ; but cauf- 
ed his ftatue feveral years after to be removed from the. 
circus, where the public games were celebrated. But his 
chief care at prefent was, to refit his fleet* recruit his 
forces, and prevent the difturbances which the news of 
this difafter might raife in Rome. Thither he difpatched 
Mecaenas, who with his ufual addrefs foon calmed the 
minds of the people. At the fame time, he went in per- 
fon to the feveral ports, where his fhip» had taken fhel- 
ter, and, by encouraging and amply rewarding the work- 
men, got his fleet refitted, and ready to put to fea again 
before the end of the fummer. In this fecond attempt he 
was attended with better fuccefs than in the former; for 
Meffala Corvinus landed fafe with three legions, and en- 
camped near Taurominium at a fmall diftance from % Lepi- 
dus ; feveral other legions were fet a more, without meet- 
ing with any confiderable oppofition in other places of the 
ifland, and Statilius Taurus made himfelf mafter of cape 
Scylaceum on the continent, which Pompey had feizedi 
But on the other hand Papias, one of Pompey's admirals, 
falling in with a fquadron, which was conveying four legions 
to Lepidus, attacked the tranfports, took fome of them, 
funk others, and obliged the reft to return to Africa. In 
this encounter two of Lepidus's legions were either taken, 
browned or cut in pieces. In the mean time, O&avianus, 
who was then with his fleet in the port of Strongyle, one of 
the iEolian iflands, obferving all the coaft of Sicily on that 
fide lined with Pompey's forces, left the command of the 
fleet to Agrippa, and returned to Vibonium to haften the 
departure of the reft of his fhips. Upon his departure, 
Agrippa, who longed for an opportunity of fignalizing his 
valour, made himfelf mafter of Hiera, one of the JEolian 
iflands, a place of the utmoft importance. From thence 
he fteered his courfe towards Mylae, with a defign to furprife 
Demochares, who had in that port a fleet of forty fail 
under his command. But being informed that Papias was 
advancing to the relief of Demochares, he thought it ad- 

vifeable firft to engage the former 5 which he did accord- 
ing^'. 
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ngly, and gained a complete victory, Papias, Who befiav* ° ne of , 
jd on this occafion with unparallelled bravery, having loftj^^ons 
thirty galleys, and Agrippa only five. Upon the news of defeated by 
this victory O&ayianus, who was then at Scylaceum, think* A 8 ri PP a » 



ing Pompey was blocked up by Agrippa, embarqued the 
flower of his army, and landed in the neighbourhood of Tau- 
rominium, with a defign to befiege that place. But in the 

mean time, Pompey appearing unexpectedly on the coaft 
with his fleet, both Octavianus and his troops were ftruck 
with fuch terror, that Pompey might have eafily cut them 
in pieces. But he, as the day was already far fpent, in-* 
Head of attacking them without lofs of time, retired with 
his land-forces to a neighbouring mountain, and there fpent 
the > night, which the enemy employed in fortifying their 
camp. Next morning by break of day Odtavianus, not 



doubting but Pompey would attack his camp, left the de- 



fence of it to his lieutenants, L. Cornificius, Titinius, and 
Carcius, and went on board his fleet. But flying from one 
danger, he fell into another ; for Pompey, not thinking it 
advifeable to attack his camp, which was well fortified, fell 
upon his fleet, and foon convinced his rival, that if he want- 
ed conduct, he did not want courage. O&avianus's fleet P°i»pey 
was put to flight at the firft onfet, feveral of his mips^dron 

were taken, and the reft, a fmall number only excepted j commanded 
either funk or burnt. As the battle was fought near the b y oaavia- 
fhore, fuch of O&avianus's men as could fwim took re- JJ^J 
f uge in the camp of Cornificius, but the reft were for the moft danger, 
part either drowned or taken. As for O&avianus himfelf, he 
made his efcape in a boat, and leaving his troops afhore to fhift 
for themfelves, made Abala, a city on the coaft of Italy, being 
attended only by one domeftic. As he was quite fpent with the 
fatigue he had undergone, and overwhelmed with grief and 
chagrin on account of his defeat, he lay down on the open more, 
and fell into fo found a fleep, that he was carried with- 
out waking by fome officers, who knew him, to a camp 



which MefTala had formed in that neighbourhood for the 
defence of the coaft (O). His firft care after he awaked 

was, to provide for the fafety of the troops he had left 

in 



(O) An accident is faid to have happened to him here, which, 
however frivolous, gave him great hopes of conquering at laft- 
A large fifti leaping out of the fea, fell at his feet ; and this the au-. 
gurs, who were always confulted on fuch occalions, interpreted 
to betoken victory to him, as if the fea, by this tribute and fub- 

nuifion, had acknowledged his power, 
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in Sicily under the command of Cprnificius. With this 




view he immediately difpatched a meflenger to Agrippa 
enjoining him to fend forthwith a ftrong body of legiona- 
ries under the command of Laronius to their affiftance. 
And indeed Cornilicius was reduced to the utmoft extre- 

He could receive no provillons by fea, which was 
befet by the enemy's victorious fleet, and all convoys by 
His troo s in were intercepted by Pompey 's Numidian cavalry. In 
sidiyredu - this extremity he was forced to abandon his camp, without 
ced to great knowing what rout to take. At length he refolved to march 
freights, towards Mylse, which Agrippa had feized, but was fo ha- 

rafled all the way by the enemy's parties, that his men 
began to defpair, and gave themfelves up for loft. Cpr- 
nificius with his words and example fupported their droop- 
ing courage, till they found themfelves fhut up by the en- 
emy's troops in a narrow valley, called the fiery brook. 
As the ground was here covered all over with duft and 
aflies thrown out by mount iEtna, without any fprings 



or rivulets, they muft inevitably have perifhed with thirft 
or furrendered at difcretion, had not the fuccours fent by 
But relieved Agrippa, coming very feafonably, difengaged them from the 

by ^ grlpp?# defperate condition to which they were reduced. At the 

approach of the Roman legions, the Numidians retired, 
leaving Cornificius to purfue his march without the leaft 
difturbance. That general was fo pleafed with his retreat, 
that on his return to Rome, when he happened to fup at 
his friends houfes, he always came home mounted, as it 
were in triumph, on an elephant, having probably made ufe 
of that warlike animal in his retreat z . 

In the mean time, Oc~hvianus returning to Sicily, had 
joined Agrippa in the neighbourhood of Tyndaris, where 
he was encamped with twenty-one legions, two thoufand 
horfe, and five thoufand light-armed foot. From thence 
they both marched towards Meflana, with a defign to be- 
fiege-that place, hoping thereby to draw Pompey to a bat- 
tle, who had lodged all his military^ ftores, provifions, and 
treafures, in that city. As they approached the place, Le- 
pidus, whom O&avianus had acquainted with his defign, 
Jpined them with all his fea and land forces. This tri- 
umvir, ever fince his firft landing in the ifland, had given 
O&avianus juft reafons to fufpeS his intentions. He took 

indeed, upon his arrival, fome (mall places on the coaft, 

and 



2 Liv. 1. exxix. Veil. PatercuL 1. Hi. c. 70. Suet, in O&avio. 

Appian. 1. v. Dio, 1. xlix. Qrof. 1. vi. c. 18. 
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and befieged Plennius in Lilybseum ; but afterwards act- 
ing only defenfively , he fuffered Octavianus to carry on the 

himfelf, without offering him the leaft afliftance, 
as if he had maintained a private correfpondence with Pom- 
pey* However, upon motives, which he difcovered foon 
after, he approved, of O&avianus's plan, and came to 
join him with all his forces before Meflana, which city Meffana ia« 
was clofely inverted both by fea and land. Pompey, hav-vefted by 
ing affembled into one body all the troops he' had dif- J^J"^ 
perfed up and down the iflaridj polled himfelf at a fmall 
diftance from O&avianus's camp, and at the fame time 
drew together his feveral fquadrons, ordering them to watch 
the motions of the enemy's fleet which blocked up the 
mouth of the harbour. After feveral motions and flight 
engagements between the fleets as well as the land-forces, 
Pompey challenged Odtavianus to put an end to their dif- 
ferences by a fea fight with three hundred fhips on a fide. 
This propofal was no-ways agreeable to O&avianus, who 
had not hitherto been attended with any great fuccefs by fea. 
However, depending upon the valour and experience of 
Agrippa on one fide, and on the other fufpecting the fide- 
lity of Lepidus, who had according to fome twelve, ac- 
cording to others twenty, legions under his command, he 
accepted the challenge j and a day was appointed for the 
decifive action. Great preparations were made on. both 
fides for an event, which was to decide the fate of the con- 
tending parties. When the day agreed on, and impatiently 
wifiied for, by the two generals, came, both fleets appeared 
early in the mprning drawn up in battalia between Mylae and 
Naulocus ; upon which the two armies ran to the fhore, 
there being then a kind of truce between them, to behold 
from thence the action, on which their fate in great mea- 



V 



fure depended. The hgnal was given, and the engagement 



A general 



began with that fury, which is peculiar to men, who are aai * n at 
more animated by private hatred and party-rage, as hap- between 
pens in civil wars, than by motives of glory and conqueft. ^ 0 ™j^ t J£ d 



Agrippa behaved with his ufual bravery, and Pompey, 



knowing all lay at flake, diftinguifhed himfelf from the 
beginning of the action to the end in a very eminent man- 
ner, Never was victory difputed with more obftinacy, the 
foldiers as well as- officers of both parties fighting, after 
the example of their generals, with incredible refolution and 
intrepidity. The fea was covered to a great diftance with 
dead bodies, and nothing was heard but fhouts of the fol- 
diers and mariners encouraging each other* or cries of men 



unavirs* 
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Pompey en- perifnmg in die waves. The vi&ory continued long doubt- 
titely defeat- ^ but at length ^ yielded to the valour and fuperior 



> 



Year after condu£i: of Agrippa, Pompey ? s fleet was put to flight, and 
the flood that unfortunate Roman obliged, in fpite of his utmoft ef- 

ieforeChrift ^ orts 5 to own himfelf conquered. Of his numerous fleet 
3 1. only feventeen veflels efcaped, the reft being taken, burnt 
Of Rome or funk a . Demochares, one of his admirals, was taken 
71 ' prifoner, but laid violent hands on himfelf, to avoid the 

difgrace of being led in triumph. Apollophanes, his other 
admiral, yielded up himfelf and his galley to Agrippa in 
the very beginning of the action. What became of Pa- 
pias, another of his freedmen, in whom he placed great 
truft, we know not, none of the antients making any men- 
tion of him in the account they give us of this great ac- 
tion. As for Menas, he had, long before the battle, with his 

ufual inconstancy and perfidioufnefs abondoned Pompey the 
fecond time, and gone over with his fquadron to O&a- 
vianus, who received him, rather to weaken the enemy's 
party than to ftrengthen his own ; for knowing he was not 
a man to be trufted, he gave him no command, and dis- 
placed all the officers of the fquadron he brought with 
him. This treacherous wretch, whofe courage and expe- 
rience were worthy of a more noble mind, retired, if we 
believe Horace, with great wealth, and ferved afterwards 



* * 4 



in the poft of a military tribune. The glory of this vic- 
tory was entirely owing to Agrippa ; for O&avianus, if 
Antony is to be credited, had not the courage even to 
look at the two* navies drawn up in battalia, but in a great 



fright lay down in his galley with his eyes lifted up to hea 



ven, like one behde himfelf, and continued in that pofture, 
till Agrippa had put the enemy to flight. Some writers, to 
o&avianus clear their hero from the reproach of cowardice, pretend, 

wfS^war- t ^ at? att ^ e ^ me °f ^ e engagement, he was overcome with fo 
dice. profound a fleep, that his friends with much ado waked him 

to give the word , and the fignal for the charge. Be that as it 
will, it would feem very ftrange now-a-days, if the com- 
mander in chief of a fleet or army mould fay, by way of ex 



cufe for not difcharging his duty during any memorable ac- 



tion, that he was afleep, and did not awake till the battle was 
over. Octavianus, however, did, in fome degree, juftice to 
the valour of Agrippa, honouring him with a blue ftandard, 
and a roftral crown, that is, a crown, whereof the flower- 
work 



a Liv. Veil. Patercul. Suet. Appian. Dio. Orof. Ibid* 
Flor. 1. iv. c. 18* 
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work represented the beaks of galleys. He deferred indeed a 
more fubftaritial reward, having utterly deftroyed the enemy's 
numerous fleet with the lofs of three fhips only of his own ; 
but we fhall foon fee him raifed to the greateft honours of the 
ftate, and diftinguifhed by O&avianus, when abfolute mafter 
of Rome, above all the fubje£ts of the Roman empire. 
As for the unhappy Pompey, inftead of repairing to his 
land-forces, and encouraging them with his prefence, he 
left therri at the difcretion of the conqueror, and taking 
on board his daughter and fome of his friends who were Pompey' « 
in Meflana, together with the treafures he had lodged in ffi s^t. 
that city, he pafled the ftreights in the night, and fteered 
his courfe towards Alia with feventeen galleys, the poor 
remains of a fleet of three hundred and fifty fail. His de- 
fign was to throw himfelf upon the mercy of Antony, whofe 
mother Julia he had formerly received and entertained with 
great civility, when fhe abandoned Rome, during the war 



of Perufia. Upon his retreat, Tifienus Gallus, one of his 
lieutenants, immediately fubmitted to the conqueror with all 
the forces under his command. As for Plennius, who 
commanded eight legions in Lilybaeum, upon the firfl: news 
of Pompey's defeat, he marched with incredible expedition 

to Meflana, and threw himfelf into the place, before Oc- Meffana and 
tavianus or Agrippa had any intelligence of his delign. But ^JJ^ 11 ^ 
feeing there were no hopes of relief, he took the advantage t h e ™ n<1 ue 
of O&avianus's abfence to capitulate with Lepidus, whoror. 
granted him honourable conditions, and incorporated the 
troops he commanded among his own legions. Agrippa, 

whom 0£lavianus had left to carry on the liege with Le- 
pidus, exclaiming againft this unfair conduct, intreatedhim 
to wait till the arrival of his collegue, which at fartheft 
would be, he faid, next morning. But Lepidus, without 
hearkening either to his remonftrances on entreaties, re- 
ceived Plennius into his camp, and gave up the city to be 
plundered by his foldiers. O&avianus, arriving at break of 
day, fent fome of his friends to his collegue's camp to com- 
plain in his name of thefe proceedings. Lepidus, who 
had now twenty-two legions under his command, anfwered 
with great haughtinefs, that he would not fuffer O&avia- 
nus to take upon him all the authority of the triumvirate, 
when he had an equal right to it. Upon this reply Oc 



tavianus* having firfr. gained over by his emiflaries the Mifurtde ^ 
greater!: part of Lepidus's officers, repaired to his camp at- tending in- 
tended with a ftrong body of horfe, under pretence °f^' ee " s 2^ a " 
making uo matters with him in an amicable manner.- He LeSdu** 1 



Y 2 



m 
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ho fooner appeared, than Plennius's legions, whom he had 
already found means to debauch, flocked to him, offering 
him their fervice. Lepidus, alarmed at this unexpected at- 
tempt* fell upon O&avianus at the head of his guards, 
killed his fhield-bearer clofe by him, wounded him, and 
obliged him to retire in fome confufion. However, the 

next day Lepidus had the mortification to fee himfelf aban- 
doned by all his troops, who with their enfigns difplayed 
marched out of their camp, in good order, to join his ri- 
Lepidus a- val (P). The unhappy triumvir being thus left alone, quit- 
fcmdoned by ted all the marks of his authority, and putting on a mourn- 

and de^S * n & r °k e > a ^ ter having remained fome time unregarded in 

' the throng of thofe who made their fubmiflions to O&a- 
vianus, threw himfelf at the feet of his collegue, and with 
great meannefs begged his life, which was granted him 
with his eftate, O&avianus defpifing him too much to take 
it from him. Suetonius is the only writer, who fays, that 
O&avianus baniftied him to Circeii, a fmall town on the 
coaft of Latium. That he attained to be one of the fu- 
preme governors of the Roman empire was entirely owing 
to fortune, he being a man without any wifdom, valour, or 
activity : and therefore, after he had thus fallen from the 
high ftation, to which fortune had raifed him, he was no 
more regarded, but ended his life in obfcurity and con- 
tempt. Thus the whole authority of the triumvirate de- 
volved upon Antony and O&avianus, who held the Ro- 
man empire divided between them, the former having all 
the eaft from the borders of Illyricum and the Adriatic 
gulph, and the latter all the reft b . 

- No Roman general was ever at the head of fo power- 
ful an army as O&avianus was at this time in Sicily. He 

had 



b Applan. 1. v. p. 741. Dio, 1. xlix. p. 398. Suetonius in 
O&avio. 



(P) . Appian tells us, tha t O&avianus went alone to the camp 
of Lepidus, depending on his own merit, and the authority he 
had gained by his victories, Pompey's foldiers. looking upon him 
with refpeft and drawing round him. Hereupon Lepidus ordered 
his guards to difperfe them, and fall upon OcWianus, who, not- 
withftanding the wound he received, went to the place, where the 
eagles of the legions were kept, and taking one of them, exhorted 

the legionaries to follow him, which they did accordingly, aban- 
doning their own general. 
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had under his command forty-five legions, twenty-five 
thoufand horfe, one hundred and fixty thoufand light-arm- 
ed foot, and befides fix hundred lhips of war, without 
counting the fmajler veflels, which were without number. 
His power was now almoft equal to his ambition j but 
they were both checked by the infolence of his foldiers, 
who fcarce ever failed to allay the joy which his victories 
gave him, and to put a ftop to his further conquefts. The 
war in Sicily being now at an end, the legionaries, refleft-JPg?*** 
mg on their great numbers and ftrength, began to mutiny, ^ m ^ rs 
and demand in a tumultuous manner their difcharge, and 
the fame rewards which had been beftowed on thofe who 



had overcome Brutus and Caflius in the plains of Philipp 



mu 



1 * 



Oclavianus endeavoured to appeafe the mutineers, by tell- 
ling them that he deferred giving them the rewards which 
were due to their valour, till the return of Antony from 
the ealj; : adding, that the Illyrians, who had declared war, 
were to be conquered before any thing elfe could be done. 
But the mutinous legionaries refufed to march, till lie had 
fatisfied their demands. Hereupon the general, being at a 
lofs what to do, caufed feveral crowns, bracelets, fpears, 
&c. to be brought out for fuch of the foldiers as had 
diftinguiflied . themfelves in the war, and fcarlet robes for 
the officers ; but a tribune, by name Ofilius, told him with 
a great deal of infolence, " That he might keep thofe 
" bawbles for children 5 but as for his foldiers, nothing 
" would fatisfy them but money or land." i At thefe words 
the whole army fhouted, and O&avianus in a great paffioR 
came down from his tribunal, and withdrew. The audacious 
tribune difappeared that night, and was never after feen or 
heard of, no-body doubting, but he had been privately dis- 
patched by Odtavianus's orders. This made the others more 
cautious, fiut not more tractable ; for whenever Odtavianus 
appeared, they cried out all with one voice, * 6 Money, or 
" our difcharge 5 " infomuch, that he was at length obliged 
to difmifs thofe, whofe time of fervice was expired, to the 
number of twenty thoufand. The others he pacified with 
large promifes, and a donative of five hundred drachmas a 
man, which he levied upon the Sicilians. After this, hav- He 
ing fettled the affairs of Sicily, he returned to Rome, whereges 
he was received with all pomble demonftrations of joy : thejjj* 
fenate in a body met him at the gates, and conducted 
him to the capitol, followed by all the people crowned 



with garlands i from the capitol, after he had returned thanks 
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to the gods for the fuccefs of his arms, they attended him to 
his palace. The next day he aflembled the fenate, according 
to cuflom, in the temple of Bellona, where in a ftudied 
fpeech, which he caufed afterward to be publifhed, he gave 
the confcript fathers an account of his expedition, and aflured 
them, that he had undergone fo many toils and dangers 
with no other view, but to reftore peace and tranquil- 
lity to Rome. When he had ended his fpeech, he with^ 
drew ; and the fenators, who were no more fwayed with 
the love of liberty, but a fpirit of flavery, and the mean- 
er!: flattery, decreed him fuch honours as he himfelf was 
•Honour* amam ed to affume. However, he gave them leave to 
decreed to cre£fc a ftatue of gold to his honour in the forum with 
oaavianus this infcription ; " To Caefar, for having reftored peace by 
the fe ~ " fea and land," and to appoint an annual feaft to be 

celebrated on the day he had overcome Pompey. A tri- 
umph was decreed him, but he was fatisfied with an ova- 
tion, which honour he enjoyed on the ides of November 
After his ovation, he aflembled the people, and having re- 
turned them thanks for the honour they had beftowed on 
him, he leflened the taxes, and forgave thofe who had 
hired houfes of the public all the rents they owed to the 
treafury. Thus he began to court the favour of the peo- 
ple at the expence of the public, being determined to lay 
hold of the firft opportunity that offered of crufhing An- 
tony, as he had done Pompey and Lepidus, and affumin 
the whole power to himfelf. As the city as well as the 
country had been greatly infefted, during the late troubles, 
with thieves and robbers, he charged Sabinus, one of his 
lieutenants, to purfue them with fire and fword, and efta 
blifhed at Rome feveral companies for the guard of the city 
under the command of an officer, whom he ftyled prae- 

fe&us vigilum. By this means peace and tranquillity were 

reftored, not to Rome only, but to all Italy j which toge- 
ther with the plenty he procured^ being now mafter of 
Sicily, gained the affe&ions of the people to fuch a degree, 

He courts 




that fome cities went even fo far as to erect altars to their 



and gains the^ ,ene ^ a ^ :or5 e fy ec i*"y a ^ ter one generous a£tion, which in- 
afte&ions offpired them with an high opinion of his prudenee and good- 
the people, nature. He had found among Pompey's papers a great 

many letters to him from fome of the chief men in the 

fenate. 
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fenate, Thefe he brought into the forum, and before all the 
people threw them unopened into the fire, protefting, that 
fee iacrificed his private refentments to the good of the public. 
At the fame time he folemny declared, that his intention was 
to refign his authority as foon as Antony mould return from 
the Parthian war. This declaration, however infmcere, ab- 
fblutely gained him the hearts and affections of the undifcer- 
ning multitude, who immediately chofe him tribune of the 
people for his lift, hoping this new dignity might induce him *J etual 
to lay down the more odious title of triumvir. He readily ac- tribune of 
cepted the perpetual tribunefhip, which rendered his perfon the pepple. 
facred and inviolable; but put off the fuppreflion of the 
triumvirate till the return of Antony, difpatching in the mean 
time Bibulus to impart to him his refolution. After this Oc- 
tavianus left Rome, and marched at the head of his army 
againft the Illyrians, who had fhaken off the Roman yoke. 

During thefe tranfe&ions at Romdj Pompey occafioned Pompey 
great difturbances in the eaft. From Sicily he failed to the ifland^fes ne w 
ofLefbos, where he was informed of the bad fuccefs which had ^ les ia 
attended Antony in his expedition againft the Parthians. 
Hereupon he began to entertain thoughts of taking Antony's 
poft in the eaft, or at leaft of fharing with him the empire. 
With this view he fent embafladors to the kings of Pontus, 
Thrace, and Parthia, foliciting their friendfliip, and offering 
them very advantageous terms. At the fame time, he drew to- 
gether what troops he could, giving out that he had no other, 
defign but to aflift Antony, and defend himfelf againft Ocla- 
vianus. Antony, informed of thefe proceedings * command 
ed Marcus Titius to take upon him the command of the 
army that was quartered in Sicily, and watch the motions of 
Pompey. Titius was ordered to receive him with all poflible 
marks of honour, if he yielded up himfelf and his troops 
but to cut both him and his army in pieces, if he refufed to 
fubmit. But Pompey, before the arrival of Titius, had pul- 
led off the mafk, and taken feveral cities of Afia Minor 
among the reft Nicaea and Nieomedia. Hereupon Titius 
taking with him Furnius, Antony's lieutenant in Ana, march- 
ed againft him, and, having defeated his fmall army, obliged ^^^^ 
him to furrender at difcretion. As foon as Antony had no- j^j^, 
tice of his being taken, he wrote to Titius to put him to and put to 
death 5 but foon after changing his mind, he fent a fecond deat ^* 

letter, ordering his lieutenant to fave him. But the fecond 
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meflenger arriving before the firft, Titius, perverfely interpre 
ting the laft order he received to be the laft that was (ent him, 

put the unfortunate captiye to death, being afraid, as he had 
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formerly ferved under him, but abandoned him to fide with 
Antony, left he mould be once in a condition, if his life 
were fpared, to be revenged on him for his treachery. This 
rendered Titius fo odious to the Roman people, who ftill re- 
tained a great regard for Pompey and his family, that they 
could never after bear the fight of him, but drove him out 
©f the circus with hifles and curfes, even while he was ex- 
hibiting to them games and fhews at his own expence d . 

It was believed, that the death of Pompey would have 
put an end to all civil wars. But the unbounded ambition of 
O&avianus and Antony foon involved the Roman ftate in 
new troubles. The paflion Antony had for Cleopatra, and 
the extravagant prefents of whole provinces, which he be- 
llowed on her, ferved Octavianus for a fpecious pretence to 
make war upon him, though his real motive was to get rid 
of a competitor fo formidable, both for his valour and the high 
reputation he had gained among the foldiery. Antony had 
left O&avia in Italy, as we have related above, and pafled 
into Syria, whither he invited Cleopatra, and gave her all 
Phaenice, Caele-Syria, Cyprus, and a great part of Arabia 
and Judaea; Thefe profufe gifts much difpleafed the Roman 
people, who daily publifhed fcurrilous lampoons, cenfuring 
his conduct, and turning him into ridicule on account of the 

- fcandalous life he led with Cleopatra. Soon after he marched 
againft the Parthians with thirteen legions, ten thoufand 
Gaulifh or Spanifh horfe, and above thirty thoufand lights 
armed foot. But this mighty army, which made all the eaft 
tremble, ferved only to render his retreat more fhameful, as 
we have related at length in our hiftory of the Parthians e . 
As all the misfortunes he met with in that fatal expedition 
were owing to his paflion for Cleopatra, which made him ne- 
glect the more proper meafures, to follow thofe only, which 
might haften his return to that bewitching woman, the Ro- 
mans were highly incenfed againft him. But what moft of 
all provoked them was his taking Artabazes, king of Arme- 
nia, in a moft treacherous manner, as we have related elfe- 
where f , and leading him in triumph into Alexandria, the 
Romans looking upon the ceremony of triumphing as appro- 
priated wholly to their city. O&avianus took advantage of 
Antony's impolitic conduct, to eftrange more and more the 

minds 
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minds of the people from him ; and when he found their fpi- Oftwfonns 
rits fufhciently exafperated, he refolved to fend his filler Qc- the •' 
tavia to her hufband, that he might have a plaufible pretence againft lum. 
to declare war, if he fhould offer her the affront of fending 
her back without feeing her. Antony was then returned 
from his Parthian expedition, and waited at Leucopolis, or, 
as Plutarch calls it, Leucocome, for the arrival of Cleopatra, 
whom he had fent for. The queen arrived at laft, bringing 
with her cloaths for the foldiers, and vaft fums of money to 
be diltributed among them. Almoft at the fame time Niger, 
one of Antony's particular friends, arrived from O&avia, what 
was already come as far as Athens, with letters from her to 
her hufband j wherein fhe acquainted him, that fhe had 
brought with her cloaths for his foldiers, a great many horfes, '.yp 
and rich prefents for his friends and officers, with two thou- 
fand chofen men well armed to recruit the praetorian cohorts. 
This was very unwelcome news to the queen, who knowing 
O&avia came only to difpute with her, and lay in her claim Cleopatra 
to, Antony's affedtions, and dreading the prefence of fo vir- ^ntonyto 
tuous a rival, feigned a deep melancholy, and pretended to f en d back 
be dying for love of him. When fhe was near him, fhe be-O&avia. 
held him with languifhing eyes and a defpairing countenance, 
like one befide herfelf with love. She let fall tears in his 
prefence, and at the fame time pretended to dry them up in 
hafte, and unobferved, as if fhe were afhamed to have him a 
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witnefs of her weaknefs. By thefe artifices the crafty queen 
gained the afcendant over Antony, and prevailed upon him 
to fend word to O&avia, that fhe fhould not pur^i. her jour- 
ney into Syria, but to return to Rome. After .this he waited 
on Cleopatra back to Alexandria, where he pafled the winter 
with that lewd woman in all manner of luxury, pomp, and 
voluptuoufnefs. 

Oct avi a being returned to Rome, her brother ordered TIie vIrt «- 
her to quit her hufband 's houfe, fmce he had treated her fo ^ 
contemptuoufly : but the virtuous Oftavia refufed to obey via. 
him, faying, that though fhe had a great refpect for her bro- 
ther, yet fhe could not prevail upon herfelf to comply with 
his orders ; and therefore conjured him not to force her to 
leave the houfe of a perfon, whom fhe wpul$l always honour 
as her hufband in fpite of his inconftancy : fhe entreated him 
to abandon her intereft, and not make war upon Antony for 
an affront, which regarded her alone, fince it would be a 
fhameful thing to have it reported, that two of the greateft 
commanders in the world had involved the Roman people in 

a war, the one to juftify his miftrefs, the other in refentment 

for 
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for his ftfte r 's ill ufage. O&avianus could not help indulging 
her virtuous inclinations ; he allowed her to continue in her 



hufband's houfe, where fhe brought up his children with 



■ 
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traordinary care, without making any diftinftion between her 
own and thofe he had by Fulvia. She took under her pro- 
tection all thofe whom her hufband fent to Rome to fue for 
offices, aflifted their pretenfions with the authority her virtue 
gave her, and never left importuning her brother, till fhe had 
obtained for them what they delired. But nothing proved 
more prejudicial to Antony's intereft than this deportment of 
Q&avia ; his injurious treatment of a woman of her rank* 
merit, and virtue, drew on him the refentment of all the 
Romans, who were ftill more provoked at what he did about 

this time at Alexandria. For having feafted the whole people 
^ntony of that great metropolis, he aflembled them in the gymnafi- 
gives new um caufinp- a throne of filver to be erected there with 

occsiion or 

offence to two feats of gold, the one for himfelf, the other for Cleopa- 
the Roman tra, and lower feats at their feet for his children, he proclaim* 
S^pfc- ed Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Caele- 

Syria, and joined with her as her collegue Caefarion, whom 
fne had by Julius Caefar. As for his own children by Cleo- 
patra, he gave to Alexander Armenia, Media, Parfchia, and 

the reft of the eaftern provinces from the Euphrates to the 
Indus ; to Cleopatra, the twin fifter of Alexander, Libya and 
Cyrene ; and to Ptolemy, whom he furnamed Philadelphus, 
Phaenice, Svria, Cilicia, and all the countries of the Lefler 



Afia from the Euphrates to the Hellelpont ; and he confer- 



red on eachof them the title of " king of kings," What 

feemed moft remarkable in this folemnity was, that Cleopa 

tra appeared dreft like the goddefs Ifis, and Antony like the 

god Ofiris ; and from that time both frequently gave audience 
Oftayianus to t ^ 6 p e0 pj e j n the attire which was thought peculiar to 

SCCUlCS ill XXX *l 

before the thofe deities p . O&avianus, taking advantage of the general 
fcnate. refentment aeainft Antony, which this divifion of provinces 




occafioned at Rome, accufed him before the fenate and peo- 
e of this and feveral other attempts highly injurious to. the 
majefty of the Roman empire ; which Antony being informed 
of, fent fome of his friends to Rome to plead his caufe, and 
accufe O&avianus in his turn. The chief articles he prefer- 
red againft him were, i. That he had not fhared with him 
the ifland of Sicily, which was lately taken from Pompey. 
1. That he had not made reftitution of the mips he had lent 

him: 3. That having abrogated the power of Lepidus his 

collegue, 
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collegue, he had appropriated to himfelf his army, his go- Articles pre- 
vernment, and revenues : Laftly, that he had divided almoft 



Odtavianus 

all Italy among his own foldiers, and referved nothing for his. by Antony 
To thefe aecufations Q&avianus anfwered, that he had not 
difmiffed Lepidus from his government, till he had made it 
appear that he was unfit to govern ; that as to what he had 
got by the war, he would divide it with Antony, when he 
gave him his fhare of Armenia ; and as for Antony's foldiers 



1 



they could not furely value or claim a few acres of land in 
Italy, after they had conquered all Media, and reduced the 
wealthy empire of the Parthians by the mighty exploits they 
had performed, under the conduct of their invincible general. 
Antony was fo provoked at this biting jeft, that though he 
had already marched as far as the river Araxes with a defign 
to invade Parthia, he dropt that expedition, and ordered Ca- 
nidius, one of his lieutenants, to march forthwith at the head 
of fixteen legions down to the coafts of the Ionian fea, and 
there keep himfelf in a readinefs to pafs over into Europe at 
a day's warning. As for Antony himfelf, he haftened with 
Cleopatra to Ephefus, where his lieutenants had got together 
eight hundred veflels, of which the queen furnifhed two hun- 
dred with twenty thoufand talents and provifions for the whole 
army. Antony was advifed by his friends to fend back Cleo- f 0 iveTupon 
patra into Egypt, there to expect the event of the war j but a war with 
fhe, dreading a peace might be made in her abfence, upon Q&avianus* 
condition of Antony's receiving again O&avia and excluding 



her, prevailed upon Canidius with a large fum of money to 



reprefent to Antony, that it was not juft to djhj away a 
princefs with difgrace, who bore fo great a part in the charge 
of the war ; that it would be highly' impolitic to difoblige the 
Egyptians, who made up fo confiderable a part of his naval 
forces ; and finally, that Cleopatra was not inferior to any 
of the kings who attended him, in prudence and good fenfe, 
as was manifeft from her governing fo mighty a kingdom by her 



felf. It was owing to O&avianus's good fortune and Antony's 
evil deftiny, that this counfel took place. Cleopatra was al- 
lowed to ftay, and they both left Ephefus, and fet fail for 
Samos, the place of the general rendezvous. Thither aU** owI \ c 
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the kings, princes, and nations from Egypt to the Euxine at J § a ^ 
fea, and from Armenia to Ulyricum, were ordered to fendmos. 
men, arms, and provifions. It was at the fame time proclaim- 
ed, that all ftage-players, dancers, lingers, buffoons, &c. 
mould repair to the fame ifland ; fo that fometimes a fhip, 
which was thought to be laden with foldiers and warlike ftores, 

proved fraught with fcenes, machines for the ftage, mufici- 



ans 
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ans, and players. Thus, while the reft of the world was in 

tears, and in great dread of the approaching war, joy and all 
kind of pleafures reigned at Samos, as if they had abandoned 



all other places to refide there. Thither each city, within 



the limits of Antony's government, was ordered to fend an 
ox to be offered in facrifice ; and the kings, who attended 
him, were in a perpetual difpute who mould make the moft 
magnificent feafts : infomuch, that it became a common 
queftion among the fpe&ators, " What will they do by way 
of triumph after the victory, fince they make fuch rejoyc- 
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ings at the opening of a dangerous war 
From Samos, Antony failed for Athens, where he lived 
• after his ufual manner, fpending his whole time in luxury arid 
voluptuoufnefs. Cleopatra, who accompanied him, being 
jealous of the honours O&avia had received at Athens, infl- 
nuated herfelf, with all the civilities imaginable, into the fa- 
vour of the Athenians, who in requital decreed her honours 
beyond the condition of mortals, and deputed feveral of the 
citizens to wait upon her at her houfe with the decree. At 
the head of this deputation was Antony himfelf, he being free 
of Athens : and, as he was chofen their fpeaker, he harangued 
the queen in the name of the people. While he was at A- 
thens, C. Sofius and Domitius Ahenobarbus, the confuls of 
this year, were obliged to leave Rome, not thinking them- 
felves fafe there, after they had taken upon them to defend 
Antony. They both took refuge in Athens, and incenfed 
Antony to fuch a degree againft O&avianus, that he folemnly 
divorced Q£fcavia, and fent proper officers to Rome to drive her 
out of his houfe. The virtuous O&avia obeyed without com 
plaining, and retired to her own houfe with all his children, 
except Antyllus, his eldeft fon by Fulvia, who was with his 



father. She only lamented her hard fate, in feeing herfelf 



looked upon as one of the caufes of a civil war. But men 
of penetration well knew, that there was only one true caufe 
of the prefent breach, viz. O&avianus's unbounded ambi- 
tion, which, not fatisfied with one-half of the Roman em- 
pire, afpired at the whole. But he had certainly been difap- 
pointed, had not Antony, according to his cuftom, fpent fo 
much time in idlenefs and debauchery, at Samos and Athens, 



with that bewitching woman, who at length was the occafi 



of his ruin. Had Antony come immediately to a final deci- 
fion, he muft unavoidably have carried the day, he having 

then with him a powerful fleet and a numerous army, where- 
as 
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as his rival had not yet made any preparations for a war ; and 
befides all Italy was in a ferment, on account of the extra- 
ordinary taxes which he was forced to lay on the people, for 
the railing of the neceflary fums ; infomuch, that it was 
looked upon as one of the greateft of Antony's overfights, 
that he put off the war till the next fummer, by which time 
O&avianus, having quieted the people, put himfelf in a con- 
dition of difputing the empire, with forces equal to thofe of 
his enemy r . 

During Antony's ftay at Athens, many of his friends, Antony k 

being ill ufed by Cleopatra for oppofing her defign of attend- forfaken by 
ing Antony in the war, abandoned him, and came over to^^jj of ■ 
Oftavianus, among the reft Plancus, and Titius his nephew. " i 
Plancus on his arrival at Rome accufed Antony before the fe- 
nate of feveral crimes, with fo much venom and bitternefs, v 
that Coponius could not forbear faying to him, " Surely 



you never obferved what you now lay to Antony's charge 
till the evening before your departure," reproaching him 
thereby either with bafenefs, in enduring thofe crimes fo 
long, or with ftupidity, in not rinding them out fooner (QJ. 
Pollio's conduct was as generous, as Plancus's was infamous. 
Pollio had abandoned Antony, and led a private life in Italy, 

ever fince his firft intrigues with Cleopatra 5 but yet, when 

O&avianus 
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(Q). Plancus was one of Cleopatra's moff ferv : V flatterers, 

and had been privy to all Antony's intrigues, debafii> -himfelf to 
the meaneft employments about him, even to the writing of his 
love-letters to the queen and to other women. Though he had 
been conful, commander in chief of an army, and governor of a 
province, he was not afhamed to appear at the Egyptian court 
among common a&ors, buffoons, and ftage-players, all wretches, 
whofe birth was as mean as their profeflion. At a public enter- 
tainment, to curry favour with the queen, he took upon him to 
perfonate Glaucus, and, having painted his body green, danced 
quite naked on the public theatre, with a crown of reeds on his 
head, trailing behind him the tail of a huge fifh. This behaviour, 
highly unbecoming a man of his age and quality, made him ap- 
pear contemptible in the eyes of the Egyptians themfelves. Be- 
fides, Antony abufed and reproached him for fome extortions, 
whereof he had been accufed ; which, as he was already deipifed 
by the Egyptians, he took fo much amifs, that he laid hold of the 
iirft opportunity that offered to abandon Antony, and join O&avi- 

anus, who received him with great demonfttation of friendship and 
affedtioa, 
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Q£tavianus prelTed him to ferve under him in this war, he 
anfwered frankly, '* I have ferved Antony better perhaps 
" than he has rewarded me ; however, as the favours 
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€ c have received at his hands are iftore known than the fer 
*' vices I have done him, to avoid the imputation of ingra- 
* c titude?, I will not take up arms againft him, but quietly 
<c wait the event of the war, and be at the difcretion of 
u the conqueror." Antony had made a will in favour of 
Cleopatra, and highly injurious and difhonourable to the Ro* 
man pfeople, and lodged it With the veftals at Rome. Plan- 
cus and Titius, who had been privy to all his fecret coun- 
fels and dengns, gave notice of it to O&avianus, who 
immediately demanded it. The religious veftals anfwered* 

that they could not deliver it up* without a facrilegious breach 



avlanus of the truft repofed in them ; but that Odtavianus might, if 



A^on-'s 6 ° f ^ e t* 1011 ^ nt 5 come and feize li: himfelf ; which he did 
•will OI to ftir accordingly ; and having firft read it over in private* and 
up the peo- made marks upon thofe places which he thought raoft for 




£lm* Sainft his purpofe, he called the fenate, and caufed it to be read 

them- In this will Antony declared, that Caefarion, Gae 



far's fon by Cleopatra, was born in lawful wedlock, and 
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therefore was the true heir of Julius Caefar. This was di£ 
pofleffing O&avianus of the inheritance which he held, on- 
as the adopted fon of the di&ator. By the fame will he 
bequeathed moft of the Roman territories, which were un- 
der his command, to Cleopatra and her children ; and more- 
over ordered his body, where-ever he mould die, though at 
Rome itfeU to be fent into Egypt to Cleopatra, there to 
be buried^ as he fhould direct. O&avianus infifted more 
efpecially on that part of the will which related to his fu- 
neral, and on his robbing the Roman people of their pro- 
vinces, to enrich a foreign princefs, who was an enemy t<£ 
Rome. As thefe charges were undeniably made good from 
an authentic inftrument, they eftranged from him the minds 
of many, who had hitherto pleaded his caufe with great 
zeal. Some of his friends, however, took his part, declar- 
ing, that they thought it an extraordinary and unprecedent^ 
ed way of proceeding to punifh a man in his life-time, for 
what was not to be put in execution till after his death, 
litis accu- Hereupon Caius Calvifius accufed him of feveral other 
fed of feveral crimes, viz. that he had made a prefent to Cleopatra of the 

CahSus! f amous library of the kings of Pergamus, connfting of two 

hundred thoufand volumes ; that he had fuffered the Ephefi- 

ans to give her the title of their queen $ that he had fre- 
quently 



bottle. One thing, however, I am charge*! by your 
friends to tell you, which you may hear as well drunk 
" as fober ; your affairs will bear a much better face, if 

you fend back Cleopatra into Egypt. You have done 
very wifely, Geminius," anfwered the queen in a great 

paflion, " to tell us this important fecret, without waiting 
till it was extorted from you on the rack." A few days 
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quently at the public audience of kings and princes received 
love-letters from Cleopatra, and read them on his tribunal 
that one day, when Furnius, an orator of great eloquence 
and authority among the Romans, Was pleading before 
him, he left him and the audience in the middle of their 
caufe to follow Cleopatra, who happened to pafs by in her 
chair - 3 that at a folemn feaft he had rifen from table, and trod 
upon her foot* which all the guefts looked upon as the 
fignal of a private meeting, &c. The heads of this accu- 
sation, however ridiculous they may feem at prefent, were 
ferioufly propofed by Calvifius, and appeared of fuch mo- 
ment and weight to Antony's friends, that they fent one 
Geminius to him to let him know, that his affairs required 
him to be more circumfpe£r, and that, unlefs he altered 
his conduct he was in danger of being deprived of the 
office of conful, to which he had been named for the year "**:* 
enfuing, of being ftripped of all his governments, and de- 
clared an enemy to the Roman people. The arrival of Ge- 
minius alarmed Cleopatra, who, looking upon him as one 
of O&avia's fpies, ridiculed him, and made him the con- 
stant jeft of the table, where fhe took care to have him 
always placed at the lower end. Geminius bore all her af- 
fronts and outrages with great patience, in hopes of finding 
at length an opportunity of talking with Antony in private. 
But he, inftead of giving him a private audience, alked him 
e night at a full table, what had brought him to Athens ? 
The bufinefs I come upon," faid he, " well deferves a 
" ferious COnfideration, and is not to be talked of over a 




after Geminius, dreading the effecls of Cleopatra's difplea- ^ ha * 
fure, made his efcape and returned to Rome, whither he Was Cleopatra 
followed by many of Antony's friends, no longer able to obliges feve- 
bear with the ill ufage they received from the imperious * al ,° { fr ^^ 
queen. Among thefe were Marcus Syllanus and Dellius the " Jforfake * 
hiftorian. The latter had faid at an entertainment, wherehim. 
the wine was not to his mind, that Antony's friends 
drank vinegar, while at Rome Sarmentus was ferved 

with Falernian wine. This Sarmentus is mentioned 

Horace 





4 
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Horace s , and was one of O&avianus's buffoons. Cleopatra 
took this raillery fo ill, that fhe ordered Dellius to be privately 
murdered ; but he being acquainted, by one Glaucus a phy- 
fician, of her defign, faved himfelf by flight and retired to 
Rome 1 . 

War declared And now O&avianus, finding himfelf in a condition to 
patraf C ' e °" encoun ter Antony with equal forces, no longer delayed de- 
claring war ; but caufed it to be decreed only againft Cleo- 
patra, for fear of provoking Antony's friends, who were 
ftill very numerous and powerful. However, Antony was 

deprived of the confulate, and his government was taken 
from him, for fuffering himfelf to be ruled by a woman. 
The decree implied befides, that Cleopatra had fo bewitch- 
ed Antony with her charms and potions, as to bereave him 
of his fenfes ; and that Antony was not to manage the war 
againft the Romans, but Mardion the eunuch, Photinus, 
and Iras, Cleopatra's waiting-women, and Charmion, ano- 
ther of her maids, who were become Antony's counfellors 
and prime minifters of ftate u . It is faid, that this war was 
preceded by many flgns and prodigies (R), which were all 



interpreted very juftly, but not before Antony's defeat. 

The forces The forces of the contending parties were anfwerable to the 

; ofoaavia- - empire 

/£fi$nus and An- 
tony, 

• Horat. 1. i. fatyr. 5. 1 Plut. ibid. Dio, lib. 1. p. 420. 




9 Plut. ibid. Dio, p. 421, 422 



4 

(R) T&e city of Pifaurum, where Antony had fettled a colony, 
was fwaliowed up by an earthquake : a marble flattie of Antony, 
at Alba was obferved to fweat for many days together. While 
he himfelf was in the city of Patrae, the temple of Hercules was 
deftroyed by lightning, and at Athens the ftatue of Bacchus was 
by a violent wind blown out of the Gigantomachia, and carried 
into the theatre. The Gigantomachia was a public edifice at 
Athens, where the battle of the gods with the giants was repre- 
fented in painting. Thefe two latter prodigies were looked up- 
on as very bad omens for Antony, who pretended to derive his 
pedigree from Hercules, and made a profeflion of imitating Bao? 
chus, caufing himfelf for that reafon to be called " young Bac- 
" chus." The fame ftorm falling at Athens upon the ftatuesof 
Eumenes and Attalus, which had been dedicated to Antony, and 
were called Antonii, overturned them, without hurting others, that 
ftood equally expofed. Some fwallows built their nefts in the ftero 
of Cleopatra's admiral galley, called Antonias ; but others droyc 
them away and deftroyed their nefts (91). 



(91) Plut. in Antonio. 





t 
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empire they (hared between them. Antony had under his 
command all the provinces from the Euphrates and Armenia 
to the Ionian fea and Ulyricum, and from Cyrene to 
Ethiopia. O&avianus's government extended from Hlyri- 
cum to the ocean, and comprehended all the coaft of Africa 
that was oppofite to Italy, Gaul, and Spain. Many kings 
followed Antony's fortune, and attended him in this war ; 
namely Bocchus king of Mauritania, Tarcondemus or Tar- 
condimotus of Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Phi- 
ladelphus of Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Comagene, Adal- 
las of Thrace. Thefe attended him in perfon : but Pole - 
mon king of Pontus, Malchus king of Arabia, Herod king 
of Judaea, Amyntas king of Lycaonia and Galatia, only 
Cent their quotas of forces. All thefe together made up 
an army of an hundred ihoufand foot and twelve thou- 
fand horfe. His navy confifted of five hundred Chips of 
war, Tome whereof had eight, and fome ten banks of 
oars. As for Odtavianus*, he had no foreign princes in 
his army, which amounted only to eighty thoufand foot* 
but was as ftrong in cavalry as the enemy's. He had no 
more than two, hundred and fifty (hips, but thofe light, and 
well manned with %ilors, rowers, and foldiers ; , whereas 
Antony's feemed buu^for oftentation, and, befides, were 
but very indifferently manned, his officers having been 
obliged, for want of mariners, to prefs in Greece, which 
had been exhaufted long before, carriers, labourers, and even 
boys ; and for all this his velTels had not their full compliment w . 

Before thefe two mighty fleets and armies /rame to en- They write 
gage, a paper war broke out, on what occafiou we know &a ^^ tters 
not, between the generals, who wrote very fharp and^er! 
reflecting letters to each other. 06lavianus reproached An- 
tony with the prodigality of his entertainments and his in- 
trigues with Cleopatra. Antony, on the other hand, put 
O&avianus in mind of the famous entertainment of the 
twelve gods, at which he prelided dreft like Apollo, while 
the other guefls, women as well as men, appeared in the 
attire of gods and goddefles, and pafled the . night in the 
moft infamous debaucheries (S). To this he added his 




hafty 



w Plut. ibid. Dio, p. 422, 423 



(S) This feaft, which was called the dodecatheon, becaufc 
the guelts perfonated twelve gods and goddefles had made a 

great 
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hafty marriage with Livia againft all rules of decency ; his 
divorcing Scribonia^ becaufe fhe would not bear with the 
capricious humour of that new miftrefs ; and on this occa- 
iion all the Roman ladies, with whom Octavianus had ever 
carried on intrigues, were brought upon the ftage. Antony 
in one of his letters reproached him with the cowardice he 
had betrayed, in all the engagements at which he had been 
prefenr, mentioning thofe fhameful circumftances of which 
we have taken notice above. Hereupon Octavianus wrote 
to him, that it was childifh to fight any longer with the 
pen ; but that, if he would approach at the head of his 
- . army, he fhould be fuffered to land in Italy without molef- 

tation, that his fleet mould have fafe ports, and his land- 
' forces ground enough to encamp on and put themfelves 

■;V in order of battle. In return to thefe bravadoes,, Antony 

challenged his rival to a fmgle combat, though he was 

much older ; and fent him word, that, if he declined the 
challenge, he was ready to meet him at the head of. his 
army in battle-array in the plains of Pharfalia, where Cae- 
far and Pompey had formerly decided their quarreL How- 
ever, nothing was done this year ; O&avianus aflembled 
with his fleet and army at Brundufiuny and Antony came as 
far as Corcyra to meet him ; but, the fummer being far 
ent and the tempeftuous feafon of the year approach- 
ing, they both retired and put their armies into winter- 
quarters x . 

oaaviamis's ^ N the mean time, the confular year expiring, O&avianus 
third coiiiu- caufed himfelf to be declared conful for the third rime, and 
late. took M. Valerius Meflala for his collegue in the room of Anto- 
ny, who was to enjoy that dignity this year, according to the 
agreement made between the two triumvirs and Pompey, 
of which we have fpoken above. Meflala refigned the 
fafces on the calends of May to M. Titius, who had a- 
bandoned Antony together with Plancus, and Titius on 
the calends of October yielded his office to one Cn. Pom- 



v 




peius, of whofe defcent or fervices no mention is made 

hiftory 
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x Plut. & Dio, ibid. 



great noife at Rome, and had been the fubjeft of many /a- 
tirical epigrams. Antony had never been guilty of more infamous 
and fcandalous debaucheries, than Octavianus was on this occa- 
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As fodn as the feafon would permit, both armies took Antony en- 

the field, and the fleets put to fea. Antony's fleet failed Snfne 
into the Ambracian gulph, between the iflands of Corcyra his fleet, 
and Gephalenia, and his army encamped at Adtium near 



his fleet. Adtium was a fmall city on the fouth fide of 




the mouth of the gulph in Acarnania. While Antony's 
fleet was at anchor there, Odtavianus, crofling the Ionian 
fea, furprifed Toryne, a fmall city near Adtium. This 



unexpected attempt occafioned great confufion in Antony 
camp, by reafon only a few legions were yet arrived, and 



they had not news of the reft. But Cleopatra, to calm 
their fears turned it into a jeft ; ,, Indeed," faid (he " we 



ght to tremble, now that Caefar has taken Tory 




(T)*> alluding to the word Toryne, which in the languag 



* * 



of that country fignifies a ladle. The next morning, as 

foon as it was light, Odtavianus appeared off Adtium with 

his Ihips in order of battle. As Antony's legions were not 
yet arrived, he had but a fmall number of foldiers on board 
his fleet, and confequently muft unavoidably have been de- 
feated, had Odtavianus attacked him. To divert him there- 
fore for the prefent from engaging, which he knew was no 
difficult matter in the^abfence of Agrippa, he armed all his 
rowers and mariners, placed them on the decks, and fail- 
ed up into the mouth of the gulph, as if he intended to 
fall upon the enemy ; which Odtavianus no fooner obferved, And oaavi 
than he retreated, as Antony had expected. Odtavianus's land- anus on 
forces were encamped on the other fide of the mouth of the 
gulph of Ambracia, at a place where Odtavianus ?iterwards bradan 
built, in memory of Ms victory, a city which he called " -Ni-e ul P h « 
copolis," or " the city of victory." While he lay there, An- 
tony, who was well acquainted with the country, found 
means to cut ofF the water from his camp, which much di- The e> 
ftrefled his army In the mean time, the brave Agrippa, with of A s ri 
a fquadron and a confiderable body of land-forces, ravaged 
the coafts of Greece, intercepted all the convoys that were 




% 7 • * 




Am.- 



coming to Antony from Egypt, Syria, and Alia, and mak 
ing defcents, ftormed feveral cities, among the reft Me 



Z 2 



thona 



y Plut. ibid. 



(T) It is impeffible to preferve the beauty of this allufion in 
our language. Toryne, which in this place is made ufe of as 
the name of a town, fignifies likewife a ladle; and the witticifin 
lies there, as if Cleopatra had faid, " We ought indeed to trem- 

" hie now that Oftavianus has taken a ladle from us." 
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thona in Peloponnefus, where Bogud, king of Mauritania, 
who had fided with Antony and defended the place, was 
killed, and the numerous garrifon cut in pieces. From 
Methona Agrippa failed for Leucas, at a fmall diftance from 
Aclium, and in the fight of Antony made himfelf mafter 
of that ifland and the mips he found there. The cities 

of Patrae and Corinth were like wife forced to fubmit to 

i 

him, after he had defeated Nafidius, whom Antony 
had fent to flop the progrefs of his conquefts. As he was 
returning from the coafts of Greece to join 0<5tavianus, 
he fell in with Sofius, one of Antony's admirals, who had 
juft put to flight L. Taurefius, whom O&avianus had fent 
out with a numerous fquadron to watch the enemy's mo- 
tions. Agrippa attacked him with his ufual bravery, took 
fome of his fhips, funk others, and difperfed the reft. In 
this engagement Sofius himfelf perifhed, and with him 
Tarcondimotus king of Cilicia. At the fame time, a great 
body of Antony's cavalry, commanded by himfelf, was 

defeated by a detachment of Odtavianus's cavalry under the 
command of Titiusand Statilius Taurus. Thefe advantages, 

and the arrival of Agrippa with his victorious fquadron, 
induced Antony to abandon in the night-time the camp 
which he had fortified over againft the enemy's, and re- 
tire to A£iunr, on the other fide of the Ambracian gulf, 
where the greateft part of his army lay. While he conti- 
nued at Aclium, feveral perfons of diftinction, feeing his 
fleet fo unfortunate in every thing that was undertaken, 
and himfelf fpending his whole time with Cleopatra, aban- 
doned him and went over to Octavianus. Among thefe 
were the kings Amyntas and Dejotarus, and Cneius Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus, the laft years conful, who, notwith- 
ftanding his affection to Antony, could no longer bear 
with the haughty and infolent behaviour of Cleopatra. The 
unexpected defertion of Domitius, whom Antony looked* 
upon as one of his belt friends, ftung him to the heart:* 
however, his carriage to him was very generous, and much 
againft the will of Cleopatra; for he fent after him his 
whole equipage, with his friends and fervants; which fo 
fenfibly touched Domitius, who was fick of a fever, when 
he fled, that he foon after died, his diftemper being en- 
creafed by the grief of abandoning a man, who by kind- 
nefs requited his infidelity and defertion. The flight of Do- 
mitius proved extremely prejudicial to Antony's intereftj 
moft men believing, that a perfon of his underftanding and 

penetration would never have abandoned him 3 had he not 

thought 
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thought the ruin of his party inevitable. Antony now be 



g 



to diftruft even his beft friends, and caufed fome of 



them upon bare fufpicions to be put to death 5 namely 
Jamblichus, a petty king of Arabia, who expired upon 
the rack, and Pofthumius, a fenator of diftin&ion 

At length Canidius, commander in chief of Antony's Canidius ad 
forces, arrived with the reft of the legions, and foon after vifes Antony 
his arrival, as he faW the danger nearer, changed his mind to difmifs 
with relation to Cleopatra. He advifed Antony by all meaTO^!^ 53 * 3 ' 
to fend her back, and retire himfelf into Thrace and Ma- e 
cedon, there to decide the quarrel in the open fields with 
his land-forces ; the rather, becaufe Dicomes, king of the 
Getae, was ready to join him with a great army. " It 
" will not," faid he to Antony, " be any difparagement $fM 
« to 




you to quit the fea, and leave O&avianus mafter of 
who in his Wars with Pompey has gained fo great ex- 
" perienfce in maritime affairs. But it will be renounc- 
ing both lenfe and reafon for you, who are one of the 
moft experienced land-officers in the world, to make 
no other ufe of your well difciplined and ftout troops^ 
than to difperfe them on board feveral mips, and render 
<c them ufelefs in the defence of a navy. What can be 
more ridiculous, moje abfurd, than to depend upon the 




cc 

cc 
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fea and winds for a "vi&ory, which the valour and 
perience of your foldiers, whom yoix &ave tried in fo 
many dangers, leave you no room to doubt ef by land 
Antony was very much inclined to follow the advice of But Antony 
his prudent and faithful general ; but Cleopatra, whofe refolves upon 
words were oracles with him^ biaffed him the other way , a fi S ht at 
and obliged him, againft his own judgment, to hazard the 
empire and his life in a fea-flght. The perfidious and 
cowardly queen already entertained thoughts of flying, as 
Plutarch informs us, and was deliberating, not how to be 
aflifting to Antony in obtaining the victory, but how fhe 
might, when all was loft, make her efcape with greateft fafety \ 
Antony, being now determined to put the whole to the 
ifliie of a general engagement by fea, went often from his 
camp to the place where his fleet rid at anchor, fometimes 
alone, and fometimes attended only by fome of his par- 




ticular friends, as fufpe&ing no danger. One of O&avia 

flaves, having by chance obferved him, ran immediate- 
his mafter, and told him 3 that he had feen Antony 

Z 1 walking, 





2 Plut. ibid. Veil. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 84. Dio, lib. 1. p. 427, 
428. * Plut. Dio, ibid. 
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walking, without any diftruft and .(tenderly attended, from 
his camp to the fea-fide. Hereupon O&avianus the fame 
night ordered a party of chofen men to crofs the gulph, 
which at the entrance was but a mile over, and lie in wait 
for Antony on the narrow neck of land which led from 
his camp to the fea. His orders were put in execution 
with fuch fecrecy, and the whole affair fo well conduct- 
ed, that had it not been for the impatience of fome fol- 
diers, who ftarted up too foon, they had feized on Anto- 
sny, and put an end to the war without fhedding a drop 
of blood ? for they took the officer who juft walked be- 
fore him, and it was with the utmoft difficulty that Anto- 
ny himfelf got off b 

And now Antony being determined, out of a lhameful 
complaifance for Cleopatra, and againft his own opinion as 
well as that of all his officers, to try his fortune by fea, 
began to make the neceflary preparations for an action, 
on the fuccefs whereof depended the empire of the Roman 
world. As he was well acquainted with the effeminacy 
of the Egyptians, he was afraid they would turn their backs 
as foon as the fight began ; and therefore he fet fire to all 
their (hips, except fixty, which he fpared, that they might 
ferve as a guard for the queen. Qut of the other fqua- 
drons from Syria, Greece, Cilicia, tfte kingdom of Pergamus, 
and Phaenice, he chofe the beft galleys from three ranks 
of oars to ten. ~ The reft he condemned to the flames for 
want of mariners. While he was reviewing the troop 
that were to embarque, an old experienced officer, who 
had fought often under him, and had his body covered all 
over with fears, called %o him aloud, and addreffed him 
thus : " O my noble general, why do you miftruft thefe 
<c wounds and this fword, fo as to put your confidence in 
" rotten wood ? Leave the water to the Egyptians and 

<c Phoenicians, men born and nurfed up in that element ; 
f c but give us Romans the land, where we are accuftom- 



f e, 



ed to brave death, and make our enemies fly before 



Antony returned no anfwer ; only, by his looks and the 



motion of his hand, he feemed to bid him be of good 
heart, though he himfelf was far from being fatisfied with 
the pofture of his affairs, as manifeflly appeared from his be- 
haviour towards the pilots, who were for leaving their fails 
behind ; but Antony obliged them to take them with them, 

faying, " We muft not let one enemy efcape " which was 
putting a good face upon a bad caufe 



And 



_ b Hut. ibid. ' Plut. ibid Dio, p. 428. 
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two fleets* 
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And now both fleets were ready to engage ; but a violent 
#or m, which continued for four days together, prevented 
them. On the fifth, the fea being calm, they advanced to- 
wards each other in good order. Gellius Publicola command- T ! ie n d ^^ e 
ed Antony's right wing, Coelius the left, and Marcus O&a- 1 lon ° 

vius and Marcus Jufteius the main body. On O&avianus's 
fide, Agrippa was placed in the centre, having Larius on his 
right, and Aruntius on his left. As for Oftavianus and An- 
tony, they were both, according to fome writers, in the 

of their refpe&ive fleets; according to others, 
they chofe no particular place for themfelyes ; but went each 
in a light veuel from one divifion to another., encouraging 
their men, and putting them in mind of their former ex- 
ploits and victories (U). " This day," faid Antony to his 



right wing 



men before the engagement, 



I expecl: the empire of 



the world from your valour, and promife you rewards an 
fwerable to fo noble a conqueft." Odtavianus gave no lefs 
hopes to his men, and with more confidence, having been 
animated by an happy omen, which he caufed to be publifhed 



z 4 



throughout 




4) at*- - 



(U) According to Plutarch, Antony commanded the 



ght 



wing in conjun&ion with Publicola. The fame writer places Oc 
tavianus in his right wing; Agrippa in the left, and Aruntius in 



the 



(95) 



The 



ght wing of the Julian fhip 



Velleius Paterculus (96), " was committed to M. Larius, 



lays 
the 



ft 



left 



Aruntius, and to Agrippa the charge of the whole 



Csefar was prefent every-where. The command of Antony 
" fleet was committed to Publicola and Sofius." As to the land- 
forces, it is agreed on all hands, that Taurus commanded in chief 
on the fide of Ottavianus, and Canidius on Antony's. Antony had 
on board his fleet twenty thoufand legionaries and two thoufand 



archers (97) ; O&avianus eight leg 
horts. 



and five praetoria 



co- 



As to the number of the fhips, Florus tells us, that Oc- 
tavianus's fleet confifted of four hundred fail, and Antony's only 
of half that number 5 but what was wanting in number, adds 
that writer, was made up in bulk ; for all Antony's Ihips had 
from fix to nine ranks of oars ; and befides, " they were fo raifed 
with turrets and decks, that they refembled caftles and cities, 
making the fea groan under them, and the wind out of breath 
** to move them (98)." But as to the number of Antony's fhips, 
Florus is contradicted by Oftavianus himfelf, who left written in 
his commentaries, quoted by Plutarch, that he took three hun- 
dred of the enemy's fhips (99). 



(95) Appian. ibid. 



(97) Plut. ibid. 



(96) Veil. Paterc. 1. ii, c. 85. 



(98) Flor. 1. iy. c. 11. 



(99) Piut. ibid. 
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throughout the fleet ( W ) . Antony ordered the commanders 
of his mips to receive the enemy without ftirring, but lying 
ftill as at anchor, and to keep within the mouth of the gulph. 
Agrippa was not for attacking him in that pofture; and 
therefore kept about eight furlongs diftant from the enemy till 
noon, when a gentle gale fpringing up, Antony's men, im- 
patient of further delays; and trufting to the bulk and height 
of their mips, put their left wing in motion. Agrippa be- 
held this with great fatisfa£tion, and ordered his right wing to 
bear back, on purpofe to draw the enemy as far out of the 
ftreights as pollible, that his galleys, which were light and 
nimble failors, might have an opportunity of furrounding 
Antony's heavy mips, whofe bulk and want of hands in pro- 
portion to their rates made them unwieldy and unfit for 

ttle fervice. On this fide the action began ; but in a different 
of 2cainm. manner from what was then ufed in fea-fights : there was no 
JZ?^ .boarding, or running one ftip agatoft another, Antony's vef- 
BeforeChrift fels being, on account of their fize, incapable of a violent 
a6 * motion, and, on the other hand, O&avianus's mips not 

Of Rome ^ ar j n g to approach them for fear of fplitting againft their 

fides, which were armed with flrong fquare pieces of wood 
fattened together with mafly pins of iron ; fo that this en- 
gagement refembled a land-fight, or , -rather the attack of 
fome ftrong place. O&avianus's foldiers attacked the enemy 
with pikes, javelins, darts, and feveral inventions of fire 




■V it 
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which they threw among them, while Antony's men, de- 
fended themfelves with mowers of darts and arrows, which 
they difcharged from their wooden towers. In the mean 
time, Agrippa ordered Aruntius to extend his left wing, and 

endeavour 



(W) We are told, that as O&avianus was going out of his 

tent at break of day to vifit the fleet, he met a countryman dri- 
ving an afs. Being moved wirh curiolity, or rather fiiperftition, 

he afked the man's name '* My name," replied he, " is Euty- 
" ches, and my afs is called Nicon." The firft of thefe names 
in Greek fignifies happy, and the other conqueror. This feemed 
fo lucky an omen to Otiavianus, that he no longer doubted of 
viftory ; and when afterwards he erected a trophy in that place, 
with the beaks of the fhips he had taken, he caufed two ftatues of 
brafs to be erected, one reprefenting the man 7 and the other his 
afs (ioo). Pliny adds (i), that as Octavianus was facrificing be- 
fore the battle, the victim was found to have a double liver. 



(ioo) Idem ibid. Suet, in O&av. c. 96. (i) Plin. 1. xl 
?• 37- 
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endeavour to hem in the enemy; which made Publicbla 
advance to prevent it s but as by this motion he left the 
main body unguarded, Agrippa bore in upon it and put it in 
diforder. However, the victory frill remained doubtful, 
Antony's foldiers, who were all chofen men, defending them- 
felves with incredible valour, and making a dreadful havock 
of all who attempted to approach them. The fight lafted 





feveral hours, with as fair a profpect of fuccefs for Antony as 
for 0£tavianUs, the mariners and foldiers on board the two 
fleets being encouraged by the fhouts of their refpective ar- 
mies, who waited^ the event of the engagement drawn up in 
battle array* the one on the north fide, and the other on the 
fouth fide, of the Ambracian gulph.' While the two parties 
were thus contending with great fury and obftinacy, for vic- 
tory, Cleopatra's fixty galleys, crouding all their fails, ad- 
vanced unexpectedly between the two fleets. This fudden 
motion equally furprifed both navies. Antony, whofe centre 
was already in diforder, expected fome gallant action from 
the queen, who had brought him into the prefent danger. 
He was therefore {truck with amazement, when he faw the The flight 
whole Egyptian fquadron, inftead of falling upon the enemy, of Ceopatra, 
tack about, and with a fair wind fteer their courfe towards 
Peloponnefus. *Thiis hiftorians relate the flight and defertion 
of the Egyptians* without giving any other reafon for their , 
abandoning, in fo bafe and fhameful a manner, the party 
they had embraced, than the timoroufnefs of their queen, 
who could no longer bear the noife and terror of the battle. 
What they add is ftill more furprifing, Antony had given 
too many proofs of his courage ever to be fufpedted of 
cowardice ; and on this occafion not only the empire of the 
world, but his life, was at ftake : neither had he any rea- 
fon to defpair of fuccefs \ but, on the contrary, the intrepi- 
dity and refolution with which his men maintained the combat 
feemed to prorriife him certain victory \ for tho* his centre 
had been put into fome diforder by Agrippa, yet that brave and 
experienced commander, notwithflanding his utrnofl efforts, 
could not gain the leaft advantage over them, each of Anto- 
ny's great mips defending themfelves againft many of his, 
and keeping them at a diftance with inceflant fhowers of 
darts, arrows, flones, &c. which did great execution. But 
here Antony betrayed a weaknefs hardly to be imagined, and 
confirmed, as Plutarch obferves, the antient faying, " that 
<c a lover's foul lives in another body for, love getting the 

petter of his ambition and of all other regards, he no fooner 

faw 
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faw the queen's fhip under fail, than, forgetting the duty of 
a general and renouncing the empire of the world, as if he 



had nothing more to apprehend than her abfence, he threw 
himfelf into a galley of five ranks of oars, and, attended 
Who is fol- only by two domeftics, Scellius and Alexander the Syrian, he 
lowed by abandoned his men, who were generoufly facrificing their 
Antony. jj yes j n f erv j cej to follow a bafe woman, who had long 

fince begun, and was now accompliftiing, his deftru£Hon. 
As foon as he came up with Cleopatra's galley, he was taken 
on board ; but, without fo much as feeing her, he placed 
himfelf at the ftern, and there, leaning his elbows on his 
knees and his head on both his hands, as one confounded 
with anger and fhame for his ill conduct, he continued a 




good while in that melancholy pofture 



d 



c gallant The gallant behaviour of Antony's troops on this occafi- 



df^Antony's 011 cannot be fufficiently admired and commended; for tho' 
troops. their general had abandoned them, and the report of his flight 

was fpread all over the fleet, yet they fought with the fame 
ardour and intrepidity as if he had been prefent, and would 
in all likelihood have gained the vi&ory, which they difputed 
till late at night, if a ftifF gale, which blew hard a-ftern, had 

not difperfed their vefTels, and given the enemy an opportu- 
nity of falling upon them, while in difbrder and deftitute, of 

C fleet is a l eaaer to ra ^y them* Three hundred {hips yielded to the 
* conqueror; but: there were not above five thoufand of the 

enemy flain in the whole action, as O&avianus himfelf left 
recorded in his commentaries quoted by Plutarch e (X). An- 
tony's land-forces fhewed no lefs fidelity and affe&ion for 
their general, than his marines had done. They could not be 
brought to believe, that a general, who had nineteen legions 
entire and twelve thoufand horfe, could bafely defert them, and 
Antony above all, who had fo often feen fortune in all her fliapes 
as Plutarch expreJTes it, and been fo accuftomed to changes. 
They therefore expected he would foon appear from fome part 
or other, and, putting himfelf at their head, give them an op- 
portunity of fhewing their fidelity and zeal for his intereft and 

fervice. 



vercome 



d Plut. ibid. Dio, lib. 1. p. 439, 440. Flor. 1. iv. c. 11 
Veil. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 85. e Plut. in Anton. 



(X) And yet Orofius writes, that, on Antony's fide, twelve 
thoufand men were killed and fix or feven thoufand wounded, of 
whom one thoufand died of their woands ( 2) , 



(2) Orof. 1. vi. c. 19, 
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fervice. When they were at laft thoroughly -perfuaded . that 
he was fled and had deferted them, they neverthelefs kept in 
a body, tho' quite furrounded both by fea and land, for feven 
days together, without hearkening to the advantageous offers 
made them by 0£tavianus. At length, being abandoned by And w 
Canidius and all their chief officers, who privately made their hndrforces 
efcape, they liftened to the conditions which O&avianus okfubnut. 
fered them, and were incorporated among his legions. Such 
was the famous fea-fight of A£Hum, fo much fpoken of 
the antients, efpecially the poets of that time f . It was fought 
on the fecond day of September of the year 722 of Rome, 
Caefar 0£tavianus and Meflala Corvinus being confuls. As 
O&avianus, by this ever memorable victory, became fole 




9 



mafter of the whole Roman empire, Dion g , Suetonius, and 
after them Aurelius Victor and Eutropius, reckon from this 
time the years of O&avianus's empire or reign. 

After this defeat, the auxiliaries, who had ferved under Oftavianus 
Antony, retired to their refpe&ive countries, and ( afterwards : JJ^jJ^J" 
made their peace with the conqueror, on the beft terms they con<luere( j € 
could. Some of the princes he depofed, others he continued 
in their former ftate ; but impofed upon them, as well as • 

upon all the free ftates which had fided with Antony, heavy 
fines, whereby thofe unhappy countries were reduced to a 

moft deplorable condition. As for the Romans, O&avianus 
pardoned fome at the earneft entreaties of his friends and his 
mother Mucia ; others he punimed with the utmoft feverity 
following therein the natural biafs of his temper. Among the 
latter was the fon of the famous Curio, who had diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf among the moft zealous partizans of Csefar the dic- 
tator, and had loft his life in maintaining his intereft in Afri- 
ca, as we have related above. His fon followed the fortune 
of Antony, and therefore, being taken prifoner at AcHum, 
Oclavianus, without any regard to the important fervices of 
his father, caufed him to be put to death h . As to Antony Antony pur, 

and Cleopatra, O&avianus, the next morning after the battle j 
finding his victory complete, detached a fquadron of light 
galleys in purfuit of them ; which Antony no fooner faw row- 
ing up to him, than he commanded his pilot to tack about 
and face them. Hereupon they all gave back, except one 
commanded by Eurycles the Laconian, who, making up to 
Antony's veffel with great fiercenefs and intrepidity, from off 

the 





f Vide Virgil. 1. viii. ^Eneid. Ovid, metamorph. 1. xv. Herat, 
epod. 9. &Propert. 1. iv. eleg. 6. g Die, 1. iv. p. 59c. & 

1? li. in hut. * Dio, 1. li. p. 443, 444. 
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the deck fhook' his lance at him in a threatening manner ; 
" Who art thou,' ' cried Antony from the ftern, * c who haft 
the boldnefs to purfue me thus? I am," anfwered he, 
Eurycles the fon of Lachares, brought hither by Casfar's 
€C fortune to revenge my father's death." This Lachares 
had been condemned to death by Antony for a robbery. How- 
ever the Lacedaemonian, not caring to engage fo renowned 
a commander, attacked another galley, and took her, with a 
fhip , on board of which was a great deal of rich plate and 
furniture. Eurycles retired, well fatisfied with his prize ; 

m and, upon his retreat Antony returned to his former melan- 

tinui his choly pofture, and continued fo three days, without feeing 
Jnefs for the queen till he reached Taenarus in Laconia. There Cleo- 

patra s women brough t th em to fee each other, and convert 
as formerly, Antony Ihewing himfelf as fond of her as ever, 



He 




flu 



this time, when he had all the reafbn in the world 
deteft and abhor her, as the only caufe of his ruin. At Tae- 
narus he had an account of the total defeat of his fleet ; but, 
* His genero- helieving his legions Hill held out, he wrote to Canidius to 
fity towards retreat with them through Macedon into Alia, propofing to 
his friends. re new the war there. As he was himfelf determined to re- 
tire into Africa, he gave one of his largeft ihips, laden with 
vaft fums of money and gold and friver Veflels of an ineftima- 
ble value, to his friends, defiring them to fhare it among 
T ) them, and provide for their own fafety ; but they refufmg it 

with tears in their eyes, and declaring that they would always 
follow his fortune, he comforted them with all the goodnefs 
imaginable, complaining of his cruel deftiny, Which put him 
out of a condition of giving them fuch tokens of his acknow- 
ledgement and gratitude, as they had given him of their fide- 
lity and affe&ion. He added, that he could not, without 
doing them the greateft injury, fuffer them to be involved in 
his misfortunes ; and therefore he abfolutely commanded them 
to abandon him to his evil deftiny, and confult their own 
fafety. He wrote to Theophilus, governor of Corinth, de^ 
firing him to provide for their fecurity, and keep them 
concealed, till fuch time as they could make their peace with 
Oftavianus. After this, Antony retired to Africa, whence 
he fent Cleopatra into Egypt, and foon after followed her 
thither. But of the reduction of Egypt by O&avianus, of 
the unhappy end of Antony and Cleopatra, and the affecting 
circumftances of their death, we have given a very particu- 
lar account in our hiftory of Egypt ! , to which we refer our 

readers. 



t 



* Hift, Univerf. Y©1. IX. p. 300. & feq. 
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readers. AH Antony's ftatues were thrown down and entire- 
demolifhed, both in Egypt and at Rome. His memory 

was declared infamous by the feryile fenate, and a decree was 
palTed, enacting, that none of his family mould ever after 
bear the name of Marcus. He died in the fifty-third, or, as 
fome write, fifty-fixth, year of his age, leaving behind him 
feven children by his three wives, Fulvia, O&avia, and Cle- The poftcrl 
opatra ; for he married the queen after his divorce with Oc- ty of t0 
tavia. What became of Alexander and Ptolemy his fons by ny> 
Cleopatra, we find no-where recorded ; but for his daughter 

Cleopatra, the virtuous O&avia brought her up with her own 
children, and married her to Juba king of Mauritania, one 



of the moft learned and virtuous princes of his age. Antyl 
lus, his eldeft fon by Fulvia, was betrayed by his governor 
Theodoras to Octavianus's foldiers, who by his orders put 



him to death. Julius Antonius, the younger brother of An 
tyllus by the fame mother, became one of O&avianus's chief 
favourites, O&avia, whofe generofity for that unfortunate 
family was without bounds, having beftowed on him Marcel- 
la, one of her daughters by her firft hufband ; but he after- 
wards indifcreetly engaged in a fcandalous intrigue with Julia, 
O&avianus's only daughter, which coft him his life. O&a- 
via had by Antony only two daughters, of whom the elder 
was called Antonia Major, and the younger Antonia Minor, 
The former married L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, by whom 



fhe had Cneius Domitius, who, by Agrippkia the daughter 
of Germanicus, was the father of the emperor Nero. An- 
tonia Minor, who inherited both her mother's beauty and 
virtue, was married to Drufus, the fon of Tiberius and Li- 
via, and fon-in-law to O&avianus. From this marriage 
came Germanicus, who was defervedly efteemed the greateft 
general of his time, and the moft accomplifhed perfon among 
the Romans, and Claudius, who reigned before Nero. Caius 
furnamed Caligula, the fon of Germanicus, did likewife go- 
vern the Roman empire ; fo that Antony's family, in fpite of 
their misfortunes, gave three emperors to Rome ; whereas 
none of O&avianus's pofterity ever enjoyed that fovereign 
authority, for the attaining of which he had impioufly trod 
under foot the moft facred laws of his country, and, by a 

thoufand adts of cruelty and injuftice, laid wafte the Roman 
world. 

But to refyme the thread of our hiftory : O&avianu 
having reduced Egypt, and fettled the affairs of that king 
dom, left Alexandria in the beginning of September of 
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O&avtenus 



prefent year of Rome 723, with a defign to return, through Mmor 
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Syria* Afia Minor, and Greece, to Italy. On his arrival at 
Antioch, he found there Tiridates, who had been raifed to 

the throne of Parthia in oppofition to Phrahates, and like- 
wife embafladors from Phrahates who were all come on the 

r 

fame errand, vi£. to folicit the afliftance of the Romans a- 
gainft each other. Octavianus gave a friendly anfwer both 
to Tiridates and the embafladors of Phrahates, without in- 
tending to help either ; but rather with a defign to animate 
the one againft the other, and by that means to weaken both, 
ib far as to render the Parthian name no longer formidable to 
Rome. After this, having appointed Meflala Corvinus go- 
vernor of Syria, he marched into the province of Afia, pro-: 
perly fo called, and there took up his winter quarters k * 
the beginning of the next year, Octavianus entered his fifth 
confulate, and had the following collegues, Licinius Craflus 
to the kalends of July, C. Antiftius to the ides of Septem- 
ber, and M. Tullius, the fon of the famous orator, from 
that time to the end of the year. He fpent the whole 
winter in fettling the affairs of the feveral provinces of 
Afia Minor and the adjacent iflands, and early in the fpring 
pafled into Greece, whence he fet out for Rome, which 
he entered in the month Sextilis, afterwards . called Auguft 
in three triumphs, which were celebrated for three days 
together. The firft triumph was for his victories over the 

Daliriatians, Pannonians, and fome German and Gaulifli 
nations, whom he had conquered before his war with An- 
tony. The fecond was for his naval victory at Actium ; and 
the third for the reduction of Egypt. In the laft, which 
was the moft magnificent of the three, were led before 
the victor's chariot Alexander and Cleopatra, whom Antony 
had by the queen, and the image of the queen was carried 



in a bed of ftate, with an afp hanging at her arm. Rome 
was fo much^ enriched with the immenfe treafures brought 
by Octavianus and his foldiers out of Egypt, that the value 
of money fell from ten to four per cent, and the prices of 
every thing elfe rofe in proportion After his triumph, 
the name of emperor was conferred upon him, not in the 
common fenfe, as it imported only a title of honour, but 
as it carried with it a fovereign power and an uncontrouled 
authority ra . 

And 



k Dio, 1. li. p. 447. 1 Dio, L li, p. 458, 459. Suet, in 

Oclav. c. 22. Orof. 1. vi t c. 19. 01 Dio, I. lii. p. 493? 
494- 
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And now O&avianus was at the height of his wiflies, 
fole fovereign, fole mafter, of the whole Roman empire. 
But, on the other hand, the many dangers which attend 
an ufurped power, appearing to him in a ftronger light 
than ever, filled his mind with a thoufand perplexing 
thoughts. The natural averfion of the Romans to a kingly 
government, their love of liberty, and the ides of March, 
when his father Julius was murdered in full fenate 
thofe very men, whom he thought the moft devoted to his 
perfon, made him fear there might arife another Brutus, 
who, to' reftore liberty to his country, might aflaflinate 
him on his very throne. This he knew had happened to • % 
Julius Casfar ; whereas Sylla, after having laid down the 

authority he had ufurped, died peaceably in his bed in the 
midft of his enemies. The paffion of fear, which was fo 
natural to him, outweighed in his foul the charms of a 
diadem, and inclined him to follow the example of Sylla. 
He was indeed very unwilling to part with his authority ; oaawanus 
b it fear began to get the better of his ambition. However, entertains ; 
before he came to any refolution, he thought it ad vifable Jjggj j£ 
to confult his two moft intimate and trufty friends, Agrip- authority, 
pa and Mecaenas, the former no lefs famous for his pro- 
bity than his valour, and the latter a man of great pene 




and generally efteemed the moft refilled politician of 
his age. Agrippa, fenfible only of that fort of glory, which 
is acquired by great and heroic adtions, openly declared for 
a generous refignation. He enlarged on the many, and al- 
moft inevitable, dangers which attend monarchy, infupport- 
able to a free people, and to men educated in a common- 
wealth. He did not forget the examples of Sylla and Cae- 
far, and clofed his fpeech with exhorting O&avianus to 
convince the world, by reftoring liberty to his country, 
that the only motive for his taking up arms was to re- 
venge his father's death. Mecasnas, on the other hand, g at $ s ^ 
remonftrated to him, that he had done too much to gofuadedfrom 
back : that* after fo much bloodfhed, there could be no ic b y Mce«- 




fafety for him but on the throne ; that, if he devefted him- 
felf of the fovereign power, he would be immediately pro- 
fecuted by the children and friends of the many illuftrious 
perfons, whom the misfortune of the times had forced him 
to facrifice to his fafety ; that it was abfolutely neceflary 
for the welfare and tranquillity of the republic, that the fo- 
vereign power mould be lodged in one perfon, and not di- 
vided among inany, &c. O&avianus thanked them both 

for 



naii 
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for their friendly advice, but fhewed himfelf inclined to 
follow the opinion of Mecaenas 5 whereupon that able minifter 
gave him many wife inftructions and rules of government, which 
are related at length by Dion Camus n , and will ever be looked 
upon as a mafter-piece in politics. Among other things he 
told him, That he could not fail of being fuccefsful in a 1 
his undertakings, happy in his life-time, and famous in hi- 
ftory after his death, if he never deviated from this rule, 
viz. to govern others as he would wifh to be governed 
himfelf, had he been born to obey, and not to command. He 



added, That if, in taking upon him the fovereign power, 
he dreaded the name of king, a name fo odious in a com- 





j|t monwealth, he might content himfelf with the title 

% Caefar or Imperator, and under that name, which was well 

< known to the Romans, enjoy all the authority of a king. 

This advice Odtavianus followed, and from that time laid 
alide all thoughts of abdicating the fovereign power ; but, 
to deceive the people into a belief that they ftill enjoyed 
Kc continues their antient government, he continued the old magiftrates, 
the old magi- w j tn the fame name, pomp, and ornaments, but with jiift 

atcs * as much power as he thought fit to leave them. They 

were to have no military power, but only their old jurif- 
" diction of deciding finally all caufes, except fuch as were 

capital 5 and tho' fome of thefe laft were left to the go- 
vernor of Rome, yet the chief he referved for himfelf. He 
paid great court to the people : the very name that cover* 
ed his ufurpation was a compliment to them ; for he af- 
fected to call it the power of the tribunefhip, tho* ha 
acted as abfolutely by it, as if he had called it the dicta- 
te courts torial power. He likewife won the hearts of the populace 
the people, by cheapnefs of provifions and plentiful markets ; he fre- 




quently entertained them with mews and fports, and 
thefe means kept them in good humour, and made them 
forget ufurpation, flavery, and every public evil ; people in 
eafe and plenty being under no temptation of enquiring in- 
to the title of their prince, or refenting acts of power, 
And the fe-which they do not immediately feel. As for the fenate, 
nate, but de- he filled it with his own creatures, railing the number of the 
of % rower, confeript fathers to a thoufand. He fupplied feveral poor 

* fenators with money out of the treafury to difcharge the 
public offices, and on all occalions affected an high regard 
for that venerable body 5 but at the fame, time devefted 

them 



DfO, 1. lii, p. 494, &c. 



them- of all power, and reduced them to mere cyphers. To 

prevent them from railing new difturbances in the diftant 
provinces, he iffued an edi5, forbidding any fenator to travel 
out of Italy without leave, except fuch as had lands in Si- 

cily or Narbonne ; Gaul, which at that time comprehended , * - 

Languedoc, Provence j and Dauphiny. Tothefe provinces* ^ 

which were near Italy and in a perfect ftate of tranquillity* - 

they had full liberty to retire, when they pleafed, and live 

there upon their eftates. Before he ended his fixth conful- 1 

Ihip, he took a. cenfus of the people, which was forty-one 

years after the laft : and in this the number of men fit to - 

ft 

ear arms amounted to four hundred fixty-three thoufandy 
the greateft that had ever been found before 0 (Y). He 
likewue celebrated the games which had been decreed by the K 
fenate for his victory at A£tium ; and it was ordered, that Mf 
they fhould be celebrated every fifth year, four colleges of 
priefts being appointed to take care of them, viz. the pon- 
tifices, the augurs, the feptemvirs, and quindecemvirs p. t 
The more to gain the affections of the people, he , difannul- 
led by one edi£t the many fevere and unjuft laws, which 
had been ena£ted during the triumvirate. He raifed many ** e a ? dwi * 
public buildings, repaired the old ones, and added many eciy * 
lately ornaments to. the city, which at this time was, if we 





may give credit to iome antient writers, about fifty miles in 
compafs, and contained near four millions of fouls, reckoning 
men, women, children, and flaves. He attended bufinefs, 
reformed abules, fhewed great regard for the Roman name* 
procured public abundance, pleafure, and jollity, often 
appearing in perfon at the public diverfions, and in all 

things 



Dio. 1. liii. p. 496". & Marmor. Capiiana, Tom. III. An 
tel. Pighii, p. 495. 0 Dio. ibid. p. 496. 



(Y) Mention is made of this cenfus in the marble tables of 
Capua in thefe words : " In my fixth confululip with my col- 
" legue M. Agrippa, I numbered the people, and made a cen- 
" fus after forty-one years," (that is, from the cenforlhip of Cn. 
Lentulus and h. Gellius) " in which four hundred fixty-three 
<c thoufand citizens were numbered." Inftea4 of this num- 
ber, Eufebius, whom feveral modern writers have followed, has, 

in his chronicle, four millions one hundred and fixty-four thou- 
land. 
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things ftudying to : render himfelf dear to the popu* 

And now O&avianus, entering upon his feventh confiik 
fhip with M. Agrippa, the third time confiil, and finding 
all things ripe for his defign, the people being highly pleafed 
with his mild government, and die fenate filled with his 
creatures, whofe fortunes depended upon his holding the 
power he had ufurped, went, by the advice of Agrippa 
and Mecaenas, to the fenate-houfe, and there in a fhidied 
He makes a fpeech offered to refign his authority, and put all again in* 
font to abdi-to the hands of the people, upon the old foundation of th$ 

commonwealth, being well apprifed, that the greater part 
of the confcript fathers, whofe interefts were interwoven 
with his, would unanimoufly prefs him to die contrary ; 
which happened accordingly : for they not only often inters 
rupted him while he was fpeaking, but, after :he had done, 
unanimoufly befought him to take upon him alone the whole 




" - , Yr. 



Bat is com- government of the Roman empire fie, with a< feemin 



fenate to re 
tain 




|elled by the relu&aney, yielded at laft to their requeft, as. if he ha 

""'been compelled to accept of the fovereignty. By this arti-i 
iice he compafied his defign, which was to get the power 
and authority, which he had ufurped, confirmed to hin| 

the fenate and people for the fpace of - ten years ; for he 
would not accept of it for a longer term,, pretending, he 
Should in that time be able to fettle all things in fuch peace 
and . order, that there could be no further need of his 
thority ; but that he might then eafe himfelf. of the burden 
and put the government again into the hands of the 
nate and people. This method he took to 'render the yoke 
lefs heavy ; but with a defign to renew his kafe, if we may 
be allowed the exprelfion, as foon as the ten years were 
expired $ which he did accordingly, from ten years to ten 
years, as long as he lived, all the while governing thj 



9 




whole Roman empire with an abfolute and uncontrouled 
power. With this new authority the fenate refolved to di- 
itinguifh him with a new name. Some of the confcript 
fathers propofed the name of Romulus, thereby to import, 
that he was another founder of Rome ; others offered other 
titles ; but the venerable name of Auguftus, propofed 

Munatius Plancus, feemed preferable to all the reft, as it 
prefied more dignitv and reverence than authority, the 




snoft facred tilings, fuch as temples and palaces confecrated 




Idem. $>isL 
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* Bio, ibid. p. 567. Flor. 1. iv. Liv. 1. cxxxiv. 



(Z) So Ovid in the firft book of his fafti : 



« 



Sed tamen humanis celebrantur honoribus ©mnes : 
" Hie focium fummo cum Jove numen habet. 
San&a vocaat Augufta patres : Augufta vocantur 

Tempja {acerdotum rice dicata maim. 
Hujus & augurium dependet origine verbi : 

*' Et, quodcusujpie Cua Jupiter auget ope, Sk. 




by augurs, being termed by the Romans Augufta *(Z). 

OcJavianus himfejf was inclined to afFume the name of Ro- 
mulus 5 but fearing he fhould be fufpe£ted of affecting the 
kingdom, he declined it, and took that of Auguftus r , by The title of 
Which we fhall henceforth diftinguifh him in the fequel of Auguftus 
pur hiftory. Though the whole power of the fenate and upon \am. 
people was new vefted in Auguftus, yet, that he might His policy 
feem to fhare it with the confeript fathers, he refufed to ^ividing ; 
govern all the provinces, afligning to the fenate fuch as were ^t^Scfc^ 
quiet and peaceable, and keeping to himfelf thofe that, bor- nate« 
dering upon the barbarous nations, were moil expofed to 
troubles and wars, faying, He defired the fathers might ert- 
joy their power with eafe and fafety, while he underwent 
all the dangers and labours 5 but by this politic conduct he 
fecured all the military power to himfelf, the troops lying 
jn the provinces he had chofen, and the others, which were 
governed by the fenate, being quite deftitute of forces. 
The latter were called fenatorial, and the former imperial, 
provinces. The fenatorial were, Africa, that is, the antient 
dominions of Garthage, Numidia, Ana properly fo called^ 
pr the antient kingdom of Pergamus, Greece, 
moft hiftorians Achaia, Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedon, 
Sardinia, the iflancl of Crete, Libya, Cyrenaica, Bithynia 
Pontus, and that part of Spain called Bcetica. The impe 
rial provinces were* the reft of Spain, comprehending the 

provinces of Tarracon and Lufitania, all Gaul and Ger 
many, Ccele-Syria, Phoenice, Cilicia, the ifland of Cyprus; 
and the kingdom of Egypt. Over the provinces of both 

forts were fet mien of diftindtion, viz. fuch as had been 
confuls or praetors, with the title of proconful and pro^ 
praetor ; but the government of Egypt was committed to 
a private knight, Auguftus fearing left a perfon of rank 

depending upon the wealth and utuation of that country, 

A a 2 might 
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might raife new difturbances in the empire $ . All thefe g<& 
vernors held their employment only for a year, and were, 
upon the arrival of their fucceflbrs, to depart their provinces 
immediately, and not fail to be at Rome within three 
months at the fartheft*. This divifion of the provinces 
was made, according to Ovid, on the ides of January (A) j 
whereas he was veiled by the fenate and people, with the 
fovereign power on the feventh of the ides of the . fame 

month, as is manifeft from the Narbonne marbles u ; and 
from that time many writers date the years of his empire. 
The end of Thus ended the greateft commonwealth, and at the fame 
£hecom- time began the greateft monarchy, that had ever been 



- 



jf^ after known; a monarchy, which infinitely excelled in power 

flood, riches, extent and continuance all the monarchies and em- 

Hfor« pires which had preceded it ; for it comprehended the great- 

chrift, aa. eft, and by far the beft, part of Europe, Ana, and Africa, 

©f Rome, being near four thoufand miles in length, and about half as 

7 26, much in breadth . As to the yearly revenues of the empirej 



they have, by a modeft computation, been reckoned to a ; 
mount to forty millions of our . money. But the Romans 
themfelves now ran headlong into all manner of ? luxury and 
effeminacy. The people were become a mere mob ; thofe 
who were wont to direct mighty wars, to raife and de- 
pofe great kings, to beftow or take away great empires, 
were fo funk and debauched, that if they had but bread 
and fhoes, their ambition went no higher. The nobility 
were indeed more polite than in the former times, but at the 
fame time idle, venal, vicious, infenlible of private virtue, 
utter ftrangers to public glory or difgrace, void of zeal fot 
the welfare of their country, and folely intent on gaining the 

favour of the emperor, as knowing, that certain wealth 

and- 



8 Dio,ibid. p. 504, 505, Tacit, annal. 1. ii. c. 59. * Idem 
ibid. p. 506. u Vide inlcript. Grut. p. 229. 



(A) Ovid, fpeaking of this diltribution of the provinces, ad 
drefies Csefar Germanicus" thus : 



Idibus in magni caftus Jovis sede facerdos 



tc 



Semimaris flammis vifcera libat 



Redditaque eft omnis populo provincia noftro 
^ Et tuus Auguft© nomine di&us avus (3). 



(5) Ovid.Jaft.1. i, 
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and preferment were the rewards of ready fubmiflion, ac- 
quiescence, and flattery. No wonder therefore, that they 
loft their liberty* without being ever again able to retrieve , 

it. 





HAP. XVII. 



r 

The Hiftory of Rome, from the perfeft 
fettlement of the Roman empire to the 

death of Nero, the laft of the family of 
the Cadfars, 



. •»: 





H E firft and chief care of Auguftus, now abfolute 
mafter of the whole Roman empire, was to fatisfy 
his foldiers, and attach them more and more to his intereft. 
With this view he.difperfed them all over Italy in thirty- 
two colonies, that he might the more cafily reaffemble them 



in cafe of my &4den commotion. IJe kept twenty-five The for^ 
legions pn foot, feventeei \ of which were in Europe, viz. °f 
eigh* on the Rhine, four <gt the Danube., three in Spain, ptte * 
and two in Dalmatia. The other eight were fent into Afia 
and Africa, four of them being quartered in the neighbour- 
hood of the Euphrates and in Syria, two in Egypt, and 
two in the province of Africa, that is, in the antient do- 
minions of Carthage. Thefe were conftantly maintained, 
even in the moft peaceable times, by Auguftus, and for 
fome ages by his fucceflbrs, their whole number amounting 
to 170,650 men. In the neighbourhood of Rome were 
always quartered twelve cohorts, that is, about ten thou- 
fand men, nine of which were cajled cohortes praetoriae, or 
praetorian cohorts, and the other three cohortes urbanae, or 
city cohorts. They were eftablifhed to guard the emperor's 
perfon, and maintain peace and tranquillity in the city. The 
praetorian guards had, as we {hall fee in the fequel of 
this hiftory, a great fhare in all the changes an4 re- 
volutions of the empire, till the reign of Conftantifie the 
Great, who difmiflfed them all in the year 312 of the 

chriftian aera. 

Besides thefe numerous and well difciplined land-for- 



ces, Auguftus kept conftantly at fea two powerful fleets, 



A3 




the. 
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the one riding at anchor hear Ravenna in the Upper or 

Adriatic fea, to command and defend Dalmatia, Greece* 
Cyprus, Afia, and the reft of the eaftern provinces ; th§ 
other at Mifenum in the Lower or Mediterranean fea, 
awe and protect Gaul, Spain, Africa, and the weftern pro 
vinces. They were likewife to keep the feas clear of pi- 
rates, to convoy the velTels which brought to Rome the 
annual tributes from the provinces beyond fea, and to tran-. 
fport corn and other provilions, neceflary for the fuhfift- 

ance and relief of the city. As to the civil government, 
s. he reformed many of the antient laws and enacted new 
ones ; but therein affected to do nothing, without the ad- 
vice and approbation of the confeript fathers. The co- 
mitia were held as formerly in the field of Mars ; but fuch 
only were chofen for the great offices, as Auguftus had be- 
fore-hand recommended to the centuries. In ftiort, the 

4 * 

fame officers of ftate, the fame names, pomp, and orna- 
ments were continued, with all the appearance of authority 
but without the leaft power w . However, the fenate pre* 
tended to be fo well pleafed with his government, that 
they honoured him with the title of Pater patriae, or Fa- 
ther of his country. Towards vhe end of this year, Au- 
guftus, having fettled affairs in the capital, left Italy and 
pafled into Gaul, with a defi^n to attempt the reduction 
of the Britifii iflands ; but being informed, on his arrival at 
Narbonne, that the Salaffi at the foot of the Alps, and the 
Cantabri and Aft ures in Spain, had fhakert off the yoke* 
he fent Terentius Varro asainft the former, and march* 



ed in perfon againft the latter, after having entered hi$ 
eighth confulfnip, in Which he chofe for his collegue Titirt 
Statilius Taurus, one of his lieutenants. However, before 

he left Gaul, he took a cenfus of the inhabitants of the 

of three provinces into which that country was then divided) 
and which is the firft We read of made out of Italy x . Oii 



his arrival in Spain, he defeated the Cantabri in a pitched 



battle near Vellica, at a fmall diftance from the Iberus, 
and obliged them to retire with their wives and children 
to one of their higheft mountains, called by the antient 



Vindius, and by the moderns the mountain of Afttirias. 



But, in the mean time, Auguftus falling fick, the whole 

management of the war was committed to C. Antiftius ; 

who 



* Bio, ibid. p. 5 1 1 . Suet, in Oaavio. '* Die, I. liv. p. 535 

facta annal. i.e. 39. Suet.L ii. c. z6< 
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who* having;; defeated the united forces of the Cantabrlans and^ e Cant * : 
Afturians in a great- battle, forced them to take refuge on Afturians " 
another inacceffible mountain* which he furrounded with a defeated, x 
wide' and deep ditch fifteen miles in compafs, and fortified at 
proper diftanees, with caftles and turrets. By this means, all 
the avenues atnd pafles being fhut up, thofe unhappy people 
were reduced to the utmoft extremity for want of provifions ; 
yet fo great was their love of liberty, that, inftead of yielding, 
tkey endured for a long time miferies hardly to be exprefleaV 

the women devouring their own children, and the young men 
the old, to fupport the neceffities of nature. After many un- 
fuccefeful attempts to force the Roman entrenchments, the 
Afturians were at . length for throwing themfr ,1 ves upon the They i 




clemency of the conqueror; but were therein oppofed by the°" ti4ir g C 
Cantabrians, who maintained, that they ought all, like brave* em 
men, die fword in hand. This dangerous contention was 
carried fo far, that, after a fharp conflia , in which many fell 
on both fides, the Afturians, to the number of ten thoufand, 
were driven to the entrenchments of the Romans, whom they , 
begged in a moft moving manner to receive them upon what 
terms they pleafed. But Tiberius, the emperor's fon-in-la w, Great ^ 
refuting to admit them into the camp, fbme of thofe unhappy beSof "the* 
wretches fell upon their own fwords ; others lighting greatAfturiana 
fires, threw themfelves into them, and perifhed in the flames, * itSi 
arid fome put an end to their lives by drinking the juice of a amw * 
venomous herb, which grew in the foreft they poflfefled x . 

In the mean time, tie confular year being expired, Au«* 
guftus, who ftill refided at Tarracon, whither he had re- 
tired in the beginning of the campaign, entered there on his 
ninth confulfhip, and chofe for his collegue M. Junius 
Silanus y. This year was remarkable for the total reduction The Caata- 
of Spain, after it had, for the fpace of two hundred years brians utter- 
and upwards, given the Romans conftant employment, and ^ M*"^ 
obliged them to keep there numerous armies.; The Can- 
tabrians, whom Antiftius kept clofely invefted, were at 
length forced to furrender at difcretion, to the number of 
twenty-three thoufand. Of thefe ten thoufand were incor* 
porated among the Roman auxiliaries to be employed a- 
gainft the Afturians, the reft were difarmetj, and fold to 
the beft bidder ; but moft of them laid violent hands ort 
themfelves, defpifing their lives, after the lofe of their li- 

A a 4. berry 



Orof. L vi c. 



y Suet, in Ofto, c. 2.6. 
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hefty and arms a . Cantabria, now Bifcay, being thus en- 
tirely reduced, Auguftus divided his army into two bodies; 
the one he detached, under the command of Titius Ca- 
rifius into Lufitania, whither fome of the Afturians had re- 
tired, and the other he led himfelf into their country. The 
Afturians in Lufitania were in a battle, which lafted two 
days, and was one of the moft bloody that had ever been 
fought, entirely defeated by Carifius, v/ho could not help 
owning, that the Afturians equalled in valour the Romans 
themfelves. On the other hand, Auguftus and Antiftius 
entering the country of thofe brave, but unfortunate, peo- 
ple, cut moft of them in pieces, and made themfelves 
mafters of all ! their cities and ftrong-holds. Thus were the 
two moft warlike nations of Spain forced at length to receive 
the yoke, and bear it, without being ever after able to re- 
cover their antient liberty. Auguftus, before he left the 
Country, built feveral cities to keep the rebellious Spaniards 
in awe, among the reft Caefar Augufta, now Saragofa, and 

Augufta Emerita, now Merida, fo called becaufe it was 
founded by Auguftus, and' peopled by his veterans, called 
in Latin Emeriti b . He likewife built a ftone-bridge otfer 
the Iberus, to facilitate the march of the Roman troops 
from one province to another. 

This year feveral Wars were carried on with equal 
fuccefs in other parts. Marcus Craflus, one of Auguftus's 
lieutenants, overcame the Maefians, a fierce and favage peo- 
ple beyond the Danube. M. Vinicius gained confiderable 
advantages over fome nations of Germany, for which the 
title of Imperator was conferred upon Auguftus, under 
Whofe auipices Vinicius had fought. Terrentius Varro, fur- 
riamed Murena, reduced the Salafli, and obliged them to fub- 
mit to fuch terms as he thought proper to impofe upon them. 
After they had delivered up their arms, Varro fent forty 
thoufand of their youth to Eporedia, now Ivrea, where they 
were condemned to flavery for the term of twenty years. 
Auguftus divided their lands among the foldiers of his guards 
and founded in the new colony a city, which he called 
Augufta PraetOria, now known by the name of Aofta c . 
The whole glory of this expedition was afcribed to Auguftus, 

tho* he was then in Spain, and a ftately monument ere&- 

ed 

9 

* Orof. ibid. Bio, 1. liii. Veil. Patere. I. ii. b Suet, in 

O&av. • Bio, ibid. p. 514. Orof. ibid. ? • Bio, Suet, ibid- 

JSpit. Liv» > 
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ed by a decree of the fenate to his honour in the midft 
of the Alps, on which were engraved the names of forty-?, 
three nations inhabiting thofe mountains, who were faid 





to have been fubdued by him, and brought under the 
Roman yoke d . 

While Auguftus was waging war with the rebellious 
Spaniards, Cornelius Gallus, to whom Virgil infcribed his oallui^a 
tenth and laft eclogue, was condemned to perpetual ba- ni&ed, 
nifhment by the fenate, for having fpoken with too much * 
liberty of Auguftus. He had been appointed by the em- 
peror, who loved and efteem him on account of his fine 
genius, the firft governor of Egypt, , which he opprefled 
in a moft tyrannical manner, ftripping the moft wealty ci-* 

ties of the country, particularly the famous city of Thebes s 
of all their ornaments, and laying heavy taxes on th© in- 
habitants. Puffed up with pride, he ruled more like an ab- 
folute monarch, than a fubordinate magiftrate, erecting fta- 
tues to himfelf in the chief cities of that kingdom, and 
kifcribing his own name and feats on the pyramids. Such 
extraordinary preceedings obliged Auguftus to recall him, 
to brand him with infamy, and forbid him his houfe and 
the provinces under his command. Hereupon Gallus ut- 
tered many difrefpe&ful fpeeches againft the emperor 5 for 
which, as well as for his rapines, extortions, and other 
friifdemeanours, he was, by the unanimous fuffrages of <the 
fenate, condemned to banifhment; but he prevented the ex- He Ia vio ^ 
edition of the fentence, by falling on his own fword e . i e nt handsoo 



Auguftus, whofe favour he had gained by his military ex- himfelf, 
ploits and the elegance of his poetical compofitions, is faid 
to have wept, when he received in Spain the news of his 
death, complaining, that he alone was not allowed to fet 
what bounds he pleafed to his refentmenk However, he 
returned thanks to the fenate for the zeal they had fhewn 
on this occafion for the fafety of his perfon and the glory of 
his name f . This year died Amyntas king of Pifidia. He 
had been fecretary to old king Dejotarus, and raifed by Marc 
Antony, whom he ferved with great fidelity, to the throne, 
which Auguftus fufFered him to enjoy, but would not allow Pifidia, da- 

him to tranfmit it to his pofterity ; fo that Pifidia, with Ga- l ^ m f ^ 

latia and Lycaonia, upon his death, were reduced to a Roman ^n * 



pro* 



province, vincc 



J}k>» p. 513, 514. Ph'n. 1. in. c. 20. e Strabo, 1. 

xvii. p. 819, Ammian. Marcel. 1. xvii. Dio, 1. liii. p. 512. Eufeb. 

inChroiW f Suet; in O&av, c. 66. Dio, ibid; ' ' 
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province, and firft governed by M. Lollius in quality of pro* 

praetor g . 

During Auguftus's ftay in Spain, Agrippa, who had re* 
mained in Rome, was no lefs employed in adorning with 
magnificent ftru£hires that ftately metropolis, than othefs 
were in extending its dominions. Among the many public 
edifices he built at his own charges, the moft remarkable 
were the porch and temple of Neptune, the hot baths, 
ThfePan- called Thermae Agrippae, and the Pantheon, a celebrated 
theon. temple, fo named, according to Dion, from the many ima* 

ges of the gods with which it was embellifhed, or rather 
from its arched roof, which refembled the heavens. This ' 
wonderful ftrufture was finifhed this year, in the ninth con- 
fulfhip of Auguftus, and is preferved entire to this day, 
While Auguftus continued at Tarracon, his health not zU 
lowing him yet to fet out on his return to .Rome, he had 
the fatisfa&ion to fee the moft remote nations of die north 

tians S Sey- ~^ rM * ea ^' t ^ iat 1S > t ^ ie Scythians, the Sarmatians, the 

thians, &c. 

Indians, and the Seres (B), courting his friendship with 




fa 



' XS': 



* fend cm baf- 
fadors to Au - 

guftus. 



embaifies 



. s Dio, p. 514. Eutrop* 1 • vii. Sext. Ruf. in bieviar. Eufebi 

in chron. 



(B) The Seres, the fame people whom we now call the Chi- 

nefe, are thought to have, been the firft who made lUk ; whence 
filk was called ferica, and a filkert garment fericum, by the 

Greeks as well as by the Latins. From the country of the Seres, 
that is, from China, filk was brought into Perlia, and from Per- 
iia into Greece and Italy. It was firft brought into Greece on 
Alexander's conquering Perfia, and from thence into Italy in 
the fiouriftiing times of the Roman empire. It was for a long time 
very dear in thefe weftern parts, being weight for weight of equal 
value with gold ; for the Perfians, to keep this manufacture to 
themfelves, would not allow the - filk-worms to be carried out 
of Perfia, or any one to pafs from thence into the weft, who 
were fkilled in the management of them. But the emperor 
Juftinian, who died in the year of the chriftian aera 565, looking, 
upon it as a great hardfliip, that hi s fubj efts mould purchafe this 
manufacture of the Perfians at fo dear a rate, fent two monks into 
India, to learn there how the filken manufacture was managed, 
ordering them to brin g with them on their return fome filk-worms, 
that he might fet up the manufacture in his own dominions. 
Thefe monks on their return told him, that the filk-worms 
could not be brought fo long a journey, but the emperor under* 

Handing from them that their eggs might, he fent them back for 

them? 
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cmbaffies and rich prefents h . Florus tells us, khat the Serea 
were four years . on their journey, and that they prefented 
Auguftus with pearls, precious ftones, and elephants. The 
feme of Caefar's, moderation in the midft of his vi&oriea 
was what chiefly prompted thofe diftant nations, if we be-* 
lieve Suetonious S to folicit his friendfhip. This year end- 
ed with two marriages, viz. of Cleopatra Selene, the daugh* 
ter of queen Cleopatra by Antony, with Juba king of Getulia, 
of whom we have fpoken above, and of Julia, Auguftus's 
daughter by Scribonia, with Marcellus, his fifter O&avia's 
fon by her firft hufband, a youth of extraordinary accom- 
plifhments, and already adopted by Auguftus, who had no 
hopes of iflue by his wife Livia, whom he paflionately loved. 
As the emperor was ftill kept in Spain by the bad ftate of his 
health, the ceremonies ufed by the Romans on fuch occa- 
fions were performed with all imaginable pomp and magni- 
ficence by Agrippa k . 

The enfuing year, Auguftus entered upon his tenth con- 
fulfhip, having C. Norbanus Flaccus for his collegue ; but 
whether he was then in Spain, on his journey, or at Rome, 
is uncertain. Upon his return to the capital, which happen- 
ed in the end of the preceding year, or in the beginning of fared 
this, the fenate conferred a greater authority upon him than Au s uft 





cw 



nours con 



ever 
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h Flor. 1. iv. c. 12. Suet. ibid. c. 2t. Orof. 1. vi c. 2U 
Eutrop. 1. vii. 1 Suet. ibid. k Dio, ibid. p. 515. 



them; and by this means great quantities of thefe eggs were 

brought to Conftantinople . From thefe eggs have been pro- 
pagated all the filk-worms and fdk trade, which have been 
lince that time in Europe. The antients were fo ignorant how 
nlk was made, that they believed it was produced, like cotton, 
from trees. For a long time it was worn Only by women, it being 
thought a great inftance of luxury and effeminaey for a man to 
wear a filken garment, In the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, 
a law was made, " ne veftis ferica viros faedaret," that is," that 
** no man mould dimonour himfelf by wearing a iilken garment " 
(4) ; and Lampridius reckons it one of the moll infamous parts 
of Heliogabalus's character, that he was the firft man who wore 
holofericum, that is, "a garment which was all of filk (c). 



(4) Tacit, annal. 1. ii. c. 33. (5) Vide Prid. conned. 

& Voff. in etym. ad vocem Serfcum, & de idololat. 1. iv. c. 90. 

& Salmaf. in notis ad Tertullian. de pall, ad Solin. $c ad hift. 
Auguft, 
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ever, freeing him from the obligation of all laws, and im- 
powering him to govern the republic according to his arbitra- 
ry will and pleafure. At the fame time, by a folemn oath 
they approved of all his a&s, and decreed, that Maroellus, 
tho' then not above nxteen years of age, mould, on account 
of his extraordinary merit, have a place in the fenate among 
thofe of the praetorian rank, and that he might ftand for the 
confulate, ten years fooner than he was allowed by the laws. 
It was likewife ordained in favour of Tiberius, fon-in-law to 
Auguftus, that he might ftand for the curule office, five 
years fooner than the ufual time. Thefe decrees were no 
fooner palTed, than Marcellus was made aedile, and Tiberius 
- quaeftor K This year was remarkable for an expedition a- 
" gainft the fouthern Arabs, undertaken by iElius Gallus, a 



Roman, knight, and the third governor of Egypt under Au 
5«to Anft>i* guftus. The emperor being informed, that South Arabia 
Felix. abounded in gold, filver, and other riches, refolved either to 



v.make them his friends by treaties, and fo open a way for com- 
merce with them, or by conqueft, to make them, his fubjecls. 
He had alfo this farther view, viz. in cafe he mould, either 
* as a friend or conqueror, get footing in that country, to open 

himfelf an eafy way for the fubduing of .the Troglodites, 
their country being feparated from South Arabia only by the 
narrow ftreights, now called the ftreights of Babelmandel, 
through which the Arabian gulph difcharges itfelf into the 

Southern ocean. For th,e . carrying x on pf ; this expedition, 
Auguftus furniftied Gallus with ten thoufand men ; Herod 
king of Judaea fent him five hundred drawn out of his own 
guards ; and Obodas king of the Nabathaean Arabs a thoufand 
more, under the command of Syllaeus his chief minifter. 

Syllaeus undertook to be Gallus's guide in this expedition ; 
but with no other view than to betray him, and make the 
undertaking mifcarry. Gallus had propofed to march through 

He is betray- tne countr y or * tne Nabathaeans, and from thence into South 
ed by Sylla- Arabia, or Arabia Felix ; but Syllaeus falfly informing him, 
ttS * that there was no fafe paflage thither by land, he built an hun- 

dred and thirty tranfports at Cleopatris, a port at the bottom 
of the Arabian gulph or Red fea, and, putting his army on 
board them, failed for Leucocome, a maritime city of the 
Nabathaeans, on the other fide of that fea. As this was. a 
very dangerous navigation, on account of the many rocks and 
fhelves which are in that part of the Arabian gulph, and, Syl- 
laeus conducted them the worft way through it, he was fif- 
teen 
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teen days in his paffage^ and loft a great many {hips, J Upon 
his landing, his whole army was feized with a diftemper 
common in that country, which obliged him to continue in- 
active, at Leucocome and in that neighbourhood, the remains 
ing part of the fummer and the following winter. Early 
next fpring* he fet out from Leucocome, and, after a moft 
painful march of fix months fouthward, being led by the 
treacherous Syllaeus through ways almoft impaflable, he ar- 
rived at length on the borders of Arabia Felix. Upon his 
approach, Sabus, king of the country, fled, abandoning his 
metropolis, • called by Strabo the city of the Agrans, which 
Gallus took 'by affault. From thence he continued his march 
fouthward, and arrived the fixth day at a river, where ha 
was met by a numerous body of Arabs, who had aflembled 

with a defign to difpute his paflage ; but Gallus, falling upon *p 
them, cut ten thoufand of them in pieces, with thelofs of^^^ 8 ^ 
two men only. He then, without further oppofition, made veral cities* 
himfelf matter of Anneftus, Afca, Magufum, Tommacum^ 
Labeccia, Mariaba, a city fix miles in compafs, Athrula^ 
where he left a garrifon, and Caripeta. From Caripeta he 
penetrated farther into the country, and, after fome days 
march, came to Marfyabae, a city of the Rhamanites, who 
were governed by a petty prince named Ilafarus. He befieg 
ed the place ; but was obliged, after feveral unfuccefsful at- 
tempts, to drop that enterprife for want of water. In the 
mean time, his men being feized with various diftempers 
occafloned by the heat of the climate and the imwholefome- 
nefs of the air, water, and herbs of the country, and great 
numbers of them dropping off daily, he thought it advifeable 
to march back into the country of the Nabathaeans, and from 
thence purfue his rout into Egypt. Accordingly, having by He drops tfce 

this time difcovered the treachery of Syllaeus, he fet out on ^^tarn* 

his march homeward, under the conduct of more faithful to Egypt, 
guides, and came in fix days to Anagrana ; whence, after 
having put to flight king Sabus, who attempted to harrafs 
him on his march, he purfued his journey to Negra, called 
alfo Hygra, a maritime city of the Nabathaean country, 
which he reached in fixty days 5 whereas he had fpent fix 
months in marching from thence to the confines of Arabia. 
At Negra he embarqued his troops, and having croffed the 
Arabian gulph in eleven days, he landed at Myos Hormus on 
the Egyptian fide ; and from thence, by the way of Coptus, 
led back the poor remains of his army to Alexandria, after 
having fpent two years in this unhappy expedition. In the * 



i 



feveral fkirraifhes he had with the enemy, he loft only feven 



men : 
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men ; but the Far greater part of hi? forces periihed, either 
by famine or diieafes m . Some of the medicinal compoMons j 
which he invented againft the diftempers that reigned in his 
army, are mentioned by Galen, and among the reft trea* 
cle, which on his return he prefented to Auguftus, telling 
him, that it had faved the lives of many of his foldiers n . 
The bad fuccefs, that had attended iElius in this expedition^ 
deterred both him and others from any further attempts on 
that country ; fo that the inhabitants of Arabia Felix in the 
eaft, and the Scots in the north, as we mail obferve hereafter, 




were the only people who continued to enjoy their liberties 
to the downfal of the Roman empire, .while all the other na- 
tions of the then known world groaned under the yoke. 

While iElius Gallus was employed with part of the E- 
gyP^ an army in this expedition, Candace, queen of Ethiopia, 

^ite Egypt* invading the province of Thebais in Upper Egypt with a 

reat army, furprifed the cities of Syene, Elephantina, and 
hyllis, carried the Romans who garrifoned them into captk 
yity, overthrew Auguftus's ftatues, and laid wafte the whole 
country. Hereupon ,C. Petronius, at that time governor of 
Egypt, having with all imaginable expedition got together a 
body of ten thoufand foot and eight hundred horfe, marched 

againft the warlike queen, and coming up with her in the 
But is de- neighbourhood of Pfelcha, a city of Ethiopia on the banks 

of . the Nile, obliged her to give battle^ defeated her army 




tIkl U ieve^° ft 0 ' ^ rt y ^ l0U ^ ftrong, and made himfelf mafter of 
Si of h& d- Pfelcha, a city of Ethiopia on the fide of Egypt. From 
ties* Pfelcha Petronius penetrated above eight hundred miles into 

the country ; and after having pafled thofe defarts, where the 
whole army of Cambyfes is faid to have been by a fudden 
ftorm buried in the fand, he took, without oppohtion, the 
cities of Premnis, Aboccis, Phturis, Cambyfes, Atteva, and 
Stadifis ; which laft place ftood near the cataracts of the Nile. 
Encouraged with this fuccefs, the Roman general advanced 
to Napata, which Dion calls Tenape, the metropolis of the 
kingdom, which he took and deftroyed, and from thence 
marched forward, till at length being able to proceed no far-» 
ther by reafon of the great defarts,. nor ftay there any longer 
on account of the exceffive heats of the climate, he was 
obliged to turn back. Having therefore put a garrifon of 

four 
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four hundred men intp Premnis, one of the ftrongeft forixeffes. 

ef Ethiopia, and fuppHed it with provifions for two years, her 
returned to Alexandria, carrying with him many thouiani 
captives,, whom he fold for flaves, except one thoufand, in 
which number were the chief commanders of Candace's art 
my ; and thofe he fent as a prefent to Auguftus. The queen 
of Ethiopia, upon the firft notice of the departure of the 
Romans, having aflembled new forces, attacked with great 
vigour the garrifon they had left at Premnis ; but Petronius 
returning with a quicknefs and expedition hardly to be ima«« The .<jnoea 
gined, fhe was obliged not only to raife the fiege, but to concludes* 
conclude a^peace upon terms very advantageous to the Ro- J^* "* 
mans. However, Auguftus afterwards remitted the tribute* 





which flie was, purfuant, to the treaty, to pay yearly to 
the Roman people, and reftored to her all die cities which 
Petronius, had feized V ' 

During thefe tranfa&ions in the eaft, the Afturians and 
Cantabrian& attempted anew the recovery of their liberty ; T J« Can * 
and having by a itratagem furprized a conliderable body of Afttokii 
Romans, put them all to the fword. But iElius Lama, rebel, but ? r 

f oon are foon re* 

revenged their death,, laying wafte the whole country wkh uce • " 

fire and fword, and cruelly maffacring moft of their young 
men who were able to bear arms : by which means he redu- 
ced them in lefs than a month to an entire fubjedrion p . 

Th e following year, Auguftus, being in his eleventh con-: Auguftus at 
fulfhip with Cn. Calpurnius Pifo, fell into a dangerous diftem- <kih\ 
per, which brought him to the point of death. When he 
thought hinifelf paft recovery, he fent for the eurule ma- 
giftrates and the chief men of the fenatorial and equeftrian 01 
der, who came immediately to attend him, not doubting, 
but hedefigned to name in their prefence his fucceflbr, and 
intail the empire on his family. They were therefore greatly 
forprifed to fee the dying emperor, without uttering a iingle Hls beIla , v? " 

... j . • , . \ °, r v« 11 i-i i °. t»£ our on that 

word, put into the hands of his collegue Calpurnius rifo, occafion. 
his laft will, and with it a book of his own writing, which 
contained a diftin£fc and minute account of all the towns, 
provinces, allies, forces, riches, and taxes of the whole 
Roman empire. The contents of his will, which was to 
be opened only after his death, were never known ; but, 
from his not naming a fucceflbr and his delivering to the 
chief magiftrate, in fo critical a juncture, an account of 

the 
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die revenues and forces of the empire, they all concluded 
that his defign was to put the commonwealth once 'mora 
into the hands of the fenate and people. His . ring he de-* 
liyered in the prefence of all to Agrippa, fignifying thereby, 
as was then interpreted^ that if they defired to be govern* 
ed by one man, they could not chufe a perfon more 




for fo great a truft than Agrippa. As for Marcellus, his 
fon-in-law, his nephew, and his : fon by adoption, whom 





every one expected he would name for his fuccefTor, he 
feemedto have entirely forgot him. This unexpected be-: 
haviour of Auguftus : at the point of death, when hisfin-' 
eerity could not be reafonably queftioned, gained -him tW 
affections of the people, above any thing he had hitherto: 
done in their behalf. They thought him more worthy of 
being folemnly deified and ranked among the gods, in re* 
ard of the difinterefted love he (hewed for his country^ 
than his father Julius on account of all his warlike- ex- 
r . ploits. But the apotheofis of Auguftus was put off for 
Antonius many years ; for Antonius Mufa, ; a famous Greek phyfician,. 
Mufa re- and brother to Euphorbus phyfician to Juba king , of Man* 
^b^X t0 ritania, by cooling potions and the ufe of the cold bath,; 

reftored him to his health, to the great real, or feeming,: 
fatisfa&ion of the fenate and people, who immediately or-: 
dered a ftatue of brafs to be erected to Mufa over-agamft 
that of iEfculapius, a diftinction never before granted to, 
any freed-man. He was alfo allowed to wear a gold ring, 
and all perfons of his profemon were for ever, out of gratitude 
to him, excepted from all manner of taxes and tributes q . 
The recovery of Auguftus occafioned great rejoicings i& 
the city ; medals were ftruck, many of which have reach- 
ed our timesj and the moft magnificent fports exhibited 

« e £omf : for tnat n2a €Ver ^ en ^ en m R° me * We are tQ W» that 

his recovery, fome fathers, then on their death-beds, commanded their 

children to facrifice victims in their name by way of thankf- 
giving to Jupiter Capitolinus, with this infcription, " The 
" day of our death was the day of Auguftus's recovery r . 
The emperor, as foon as he was in a condition to appear 
abroad, went to the fenate-houfe, and, after having thanked 
the fathers in moft obliging terms for the concern they 
had {hewn during his illnefs, and the joy they had expref- 
fed on his recovery, he oppened his will, and offered to 

read it to the affembly, ui order to convince them, that 

he 



* Idem, p. 517, & feq. * Suet, in O&avio* 



he had appointed himfelf no fucceflor, but left them at fall 

of re-eftablifhing the antient form of govern- 
ment I orchufing for the mfelves a fovereig 
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out with one voice, That they would not by any means fufter 
him to take that trouble, which was to no purpofe, fince 
they were, without any further proof, fully convinced of 
the fincerity of his intentions, and his difinterefted zeal for 



4 4 




T h E behaviour of Auguftus during his illnefe oecafioned 
a mifunderftanding between Marcellus and Agrippa. . The Mifunder 
former thinking himfelf injured by his uncle, who had pre- Mar ^ 



ferred to one of his own family a man of a mean defcent, a mere ce Lu$ 
foldier. of fortune, exprefled his refentment, not againft the A g 
emperor, but againft his favourite, treating him on feveral 
occafions with great contempt. On the other hand, Agrip- „ 
pa was not a man to bear with any ill ufage. The em- 
peror therefore, to prevent the evil confequences of their 
mutual jealoufies, thought it advifeable to part them ; and 
accordingly appointed Agrippa governor of Syria, who im- 
mediately left Rome, but went no farther than Mitylene 
in the ifland Lefbos, whence he fent his lieutenants to 
govern, the provinces committed to his care 

And now . Auguftus, thinking his authority fufficiently; 
eftablifhed, religned the fafces, after having held them nine 



■ * 





years together, to P. Seftius, a man of an unblemiftied cha 
rafter, but a conftant and faithful friend to Brutus, under 

whom he had ferved, in tfre battle of Philippi, in quali- 
of proquaeftor, and whofe memory he ftill reverenced, 
keeping his picture in his houfe, and commending on all 
occafions the zeal of that brave patriot for the welfare of . 
his country. The fenate was fo affected with this impar- 
tial conduct of Auguftus, in preferring a man of Seftius's 
character to many of his own friends, who afpired at the JJjj^ ^ 
fame dignity, that they heaped new honours upon him,"^^? 6 
declared him perpetual proconful of the Roman empire, guftus. 
impowered him to afiemble the fenate when he pleafed, 
and, what he valued above all other prerogatives, allowed 
him to exercife the authority of the tribuneftiip, and enjtfy 
all the privileges annexed to that dignity, not only within 
the walls of Rome, but in the moft diftant provinces. 

Such 
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Such an ample and unlimited power was without precedent^ 
but the emperor readily accepted it, as it rendered his per- 
ion (acred, and fecured him againft all outrages and infults, 
whether, in words or a&ions. His fucceffors never parted 
with this . power ; but, after the example of Auguftus, cauf- 
ed it to be recorded in public regifters in thefe terms; 



Tribunitije poteftatis, primum, fecundum, &c. V Thus 
were the Romans, by raifing the authority of their emperors, 
daily rivettirig their own chains. In the confulate of Cn. 
Calpurnius Pifo and L. Seftius, Phrahates, king [ of : Parthia, 







being reftored to the throne by the Scytjiians, 
whom the Parthians had chofe in his room, being obliged 
to faVe himfelf by flight, came to Rome, with the chief 
men of his party, to folicit the affiftance of Auguftus, pro- 

tcf hold the kingdom . of him, in cafe he was reftor- 
his means to the throne. On the other hand, Phra- 
hearins; he had .fled to Rome, fent embalTadors after 
him to defeat his defigns, arid to demand of Auguftus the 

flaves, as he ftyled them, and the 
releafe of his fon, whom Tiridates had put into his hands 
at Aritioch, when he pafled, through that city on his return 
to Italy after the reduction of Egypt. Auguftus introduc- 
ed the embafladors of the contending parties to the fenate ; 
but after they had pleaded the caufe of their refpedfcive princes 
before the fathers, without confulting them, he anfwered the 
«Au^uftus*s embaiTadors himfelf in the fame manner as he had done before 
anfwer to his at Aritioch, viz. That he would not deliver Tiridates into the 
dors* and hands of Phrahates, nor aflift either of them againft the 
tothofeof other. However, to gratify both in fomething, he gave 
Phrahates. Tiridates leave to live at Rome, ordering him out of the 

public treafury an allowance fuitahie to his rank, and fent 
back to Phrahates his fon, on condition that he fhould re- 
' ftore all the captives and enfigns taken from Craflus and 
Antony. This Phrahates promifed, but did not perform, 
till three years after x * This year Marcellus was feized 
with an hectic fever, which Antonius Mufa undertook to 
cure ; but the remedies he prelcribed, the fame which had 
faved the life of Auguftus, were commonly believed to 
have occafioned his death, which happened in the nine- 
teenth year of his age, to the inexpreflible grief of Au- 
guftus, his mother O&avia, and the Roman people, whofe 

hearts 
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hearts he had won by his extraordinary accom 
obliging behaviour,; and uncommon modefty. Tho' this 

fickly, and many were carried off by the 
reigning diftempers ? yet . the ambitious Livia was. generally 
charged with the ? death of that hopeful, youth, whom flie 
was believed to have difpatched by means of Ahtonius Mufa, 
to make ; room for Tiberius and .Prions her own children* 



! '■ 
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His funeral . obfequies were performed with the utmoft mag* 
nificence ..in., the campus fytartius, Auguftus hunlelf, who 
was his neareft relation, pronouncing, ; according to cuftom, 
his funeral oration* y » 



T he next year, ,1VI. Claudius Marcellus iEfernimia and 
L. Arruntius being confuls, :,a. dreadful . plague raged , in 
Rome and all the other cities of Italy ; which* as thelahdfc 



were left untilled, was attended with a general, faming 
The Tiber . overflowed , and laid great part of the city un* 
der water.; : Lightning fell on the Pantheon, and there daftly 
ed to pieces feyeraj ftatues, : ^c< The populace imagining, 
that the gods y ifited them , with . thefe, and threatened theni 
with greater, calamities, becaufe they .had fullered Auguftus 
to lay down the confulate, furroundei, the fenate-houfe, and 
threatened to ; fet fire to it, unlefs the fathers immediately 




eated him dictator. The confcript fathers readily com 
plied with their requeft ; whereupon the pepple repaired in 
great crouds : to the . houfe of ^uguftus, with 




*xes and fafces, entreating him to accept of the dictator- 
fhip ; butt he wifely declined. the envy and danger of that Augu&w 
tide, haying . already all the power^and authority annexed to wifely de 



it. However, ;l3iat he might not feem. to deipife the fa-clinesthe 



vours of the ; people, he ■ accepted the office of general pur- an^theof- 



veyor, which had/ been formerly conferred on Pompey the fae of perpe 
Great, and tpok.care to fupply the city with great plen*- tual cenfor % 



of proyifions, ; appointing . annually two perions for that 




purpofe, who had difcharged, the praetorlhip two years be 
fore. As to the office of perpetual cenfor, he could by no 
means be prevailed to take it upon him ; but named to that 
important employment Paulus iEmilius Lepidus, brother to 
the triumvir, by whom he had been profcribed, and L* 



Munacius Plancus, formerly one of Antony's moft zealous 
partizans 5 but Lepidus dying foon after, and Plancus, \yho « 
was a man of a moft infamous character, being no ways 

Bb 2. qualified 
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to cenfure the vice's of others, Augiiftus took up- 
on himfelf . to p^rforrri the functions, the/ he : declined the 
title, of that magiftracy, : and enacted many excellent laws 





to the reformation of manners, which ' gained him 
the love and efteem of the whole city. He fupprefled feve- 
ral private affemblies,~ and reformed others ; from the aediles 



lie transferred the care of the public fhews and fports to 
the praetors, whom he reduced ' to ten, and would not al- 
low theni to exhibit the ufual fports at their own charges' 




obliged the people -to contribute a fmall fum for their 
pwn diverfions, and paid, the reft , out of the public treafury 




As r the asdilefhip was the firft ftep to public "honours, the 

ahdreduced 

themfelves to beggary, by the expenfive fhews with Which 
they entertained the people, in hopes of being raifed by their 
YufFrages to the fuperjbr magilrracies 5 and it was to obviate 
this abufe, that Auguftiis committed the celebrating of the 
games to the praetors, and .would have -the charges attend- 
ing them divided between the people , and the public trea 1 

'fury. To the curiae aediles he committed . the care of ex- 
tinguifhing fires, allowing 1 them for that ' fervice fix hiu> 
dred flaves, who were bought and; maintained at the public 
"expence. He likewife ordered by a particular ' edidr, that 




iione' mould exhibit' the mew of gladiators without leave 

the fenate, and then only twice a year," and with ho 
more than one hundred and; twenty combatants. As many 
perfons of rank, women as well as men, had of late de- 
b&fed themfelves to act arid dance upon the ftage, Auffuftus 
reftrained fuch fcandalous practices y by forbidding, under the 
feyerfcft penalties, any "of the fenatorial or /equeftrian order 
to appear on the ftage, and extending this prohibition to the 
children and grand-children of fenators 'V M th'efe regu- 
lations he exerted the power and authority of an abfoliite 
prince and legiflator ; but in other things ufed great con- 
defcenfion, affecting to appear in courts of judicature like 
a private perfon, and even to plead for his friends, or at- 
tend them when cited before the praetors or other judges. 
This complaifance often drew infults upon him from the 
adverfe parties, as it happened in the cafe of one M. Pri- 
mus, who was accufed of having made an irruption into the 
Country of the Odryfians, while he was governor of Mace- 
don. Primus maintained, that he had been ordered by Au- 

guftas 
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guftus to make war , upon the Odryfians j whereupon Au- 



guftus, appearing foon after in , court, was afked by the 
praetor, Whether, primus's plea was true or no ? ( The emr His modera 



peror anfwered. That trimus was ; certainly miftaken,, fince' tion ' 
he was very fure he, had given . no fuch orders. This open 



and pofitive .declaration left no room for any reply ; whicn 
fo provoked L. Murena, who pleaded for Primus, that -lie K 
could not help afking the emperor with great boldnefs and 
anger, f*" What bufinefs he had there ? , and what ha<d 
brought . him to a place where he was neither expected 



nor wanted ? The public good," replied Auguftus with 




great calmnefs and moderation. This deportment 
him the efteem of many ; but others, who were enemies t 
Auguftus in their hearts, and wiflied to fee the antien 



form of government reftored, laid hold of this 
to ftir up Murena, and to enter into a confpiracy with him 
againft the tyrant of Rome, as they ftyled him. Murena 
and Fannius Caepio, the former a man of an unblemifhecy 
character, . and the latter the greateft debauchee in Rome, 
took upon them the . whole management of the plot, for 
the execution of which , a day and place was already ap^ 
pointed. But, in the mean time, Murena difclofed the » 
whole to his fifter Terentilla, and fhe to her hufband . Me- 
caenas, who gave notice of it to the emperor, after having 
advifed his brother-in-law and the other confpirator to ab- 
fcond, till fueh time as he fhould obtain, as he hoped to . 
do, their pardon. But Auguftus would not hearken to the 
entreaties either of Mecaenas or Proculeius, who was bro- 
ther to Murena, and in fuch favour with the emperor, that 
he had been long in fufpenfe, whether he fhould beftow 
his daughter Julia on him or Marcellus. As Auguftus Is discovered 
proved inflexible, the confpirators were fummoned to takej"^* c £"" 
their trials, and' riot appearing, interdicted by a majority n yhed. 
of fuffrages fire and water, throughout the whole extent 
of the Roman empire. Caepio was conveyed in the night- 
time . by a faithful flave to the Tiber in a balket, 




on board a fmall veflel which landed him at Oftia. From 
Oftia the flave conducted him fafe to Laurentum, and 
from thence to Cumae, where he was betrayed by ano 



ther flave to a centurion, who cut off his head and carried 
it to Rome. Murena was difcovered in Rome> and ajf- 
faflinated by Auguftus's emiffaries. As the confpirators were 
abfolved by the votes of fome of the judges, the emperor, 
fearing fuch criminals might for the future go unpunifhed, 

enacted the two following ^ aws » viz. That all guilty per- 

B b*3 " " ions 
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fohs who refufed to appear, fhould be condemned 
fame puriifliments, which would have been infli&ed upon 
them, if they had Been regularly tried and convicted ; and 





that for the future the: judges in criminal cafes mould de 
liver their opinions, : not in writing, but t openly and 
word of mouth. Left me feverity he mewed on this 
cafion, and the new laws He enacted, might eftrange the 
minds of the people from him, he took no notice 
<&dd behaviour of old Csepfo, who not only fet at 
the flave who had conveyed " his fon out . of Rome 
feritenced the other to , be crucified, after having caufed 
k him to be led through all the ftreets of Rome with a wri- 
ling, which exprefled the caufe of his puniihmerit. At this 




-' e 



fprrie, Auguftus, " of complaifance to the fenate, whom 
his feverity towards two men of rank might v have provok 



ed, delivered up to the confcript fathers the provinces of 




cesofGyp^Qyp rtls an( j Narbonne Gaul, which, from this time, beg 

Hverecf up to ^° D ^ ranked among the procOnfular provinces, arid to 
thp fenate, governed by magiftrates fent thither by die fenate a . This 

fame year, the Cantabria^ ' and Aftunahs. revolted anew ') 

Furnius, 









but were foon brought 

Many * of the Cantabrians, finding they could not (hake 
the yoke, chofe rather to. lay violent hands oil themfelves 
than to bear it ; fo deep was 
the hearts of that brave 

And now Italy and all die provinces ih the weft enjoy- 
ing a profound tranquillity, Auguftus refolved to take a 
grefs into the eaft, and, with this view, fet out for 

towards the end of the year, leaving the oeoole it 
liberty tb chufe for confuls whom 
the time therefore appointed for the great elections . the 
centuries met, and with one confent raifed to the confix 








. 1 



late Auguftus, and gave him M. Lollius for his collegu 
but . he refining to accept of that dignity, and even/ to hafts 
another in his room, the centuries met a fecond tinie, 
when fucji diforders were raifed in the comitia, by the 
pifturbances? ambition of two competitors, L. Silartus and ./Emilius 
wcount of° n P$ us > mat ^ e wifer citizens thought it proper to acquaint 

^ e elections. Auguftus therewith, and folicit him to return to Rontf> 

arid with his prefence put a ftop to the contefts and divi- 
fions, which the oppofite factions had raifed in the city. 



Auguftus heard the account ' of jhefe djfturbances with a 



cret 



* pio, I. liv. p. 533. &1. liii. p. 504, " " ' ^"Msmibn, 



cret fatisfa&ion, hoping they would convince : the iiioft ajea-r 
jous and obftinate republicans, that they were no longer 
capable of governing themfelves as formerly. However, 
left the quarrels of two fuch men, who had a great num- 
ber of clients and were allied to moft of . the chief families 



in Rome, fho'ld produce a civil war, he fent for the car>- 



didates, repnr*£ided them feverefyv and commanded them 
to keep at a diftance from Rome till the ele&ion was over. 
But this did not reftore tranquillity to the city ; the friends 
of the two competitors fupported their refpe£tive intereft 
with the fame warmth as if they had been prefent ; but 
at length Lepidus's party prevailed, and hfc was chofen con*- 
•ful. However, Auguftus, to prevent fuch difturbances for 




the future, as he could not be always at Rome himfei 
judged it neceflary to create a new magiftrate, whofe prc| 
vince fhould be to maintain peace and tranquillity in tfie 
metropolis. Agrippa Teemed to him the moft proper per- Agrippa 
fon for fo great a command. He therefore difpatched a^ofRom 
meflertger to him, ordering him to quit the ifland of Lefbos a ° 
and repair to him in Sicily. On his ' arrival, to procure 
him more refpecl: and authority in his new employment, he 
commanded him to divorce Marcella, tho* daughter to Oc- 
tavia and Auguftus's niece^ and to marry his daughter 
Julia, the widow of Marcellus. We are told, that Me- ^ e mam *« s , 

aenas . promoted this match, -by fuggefting to Auguftus, ^vt"" 
when he confulted him about it, that fince he had al- daughter. 

ready made Agrippa fo great and powerful, he ought either 
to cut him off, or. unalterably attach him to his intereft 

marrying him to his daughter b ^ i The marriage was ce- 
lebrated with the ut moft pomp and magnificence, and Agrip* 
pa immediately after took his leave of Auguftus, and fet 
out for Rome, where he difcharged his new office with 

great applaufe, being equally beloved by the fenate and 
peppl 




In the mean time, Auguftus, having fettled the. affairs of 
Sicily, pa/Ted over into Greece, where he ftiewed particular 
marks of his favour to the Lacedaemonians, on whom he 
beftowed the ifland of Gfchera and five cities* as a reward 
for the kindnefs they had formerly {hewn to Livia, when 
me fled with her hufband and fon out of Italy. The 
Athenians he puniftied for having erected ftatues to Brutus 
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and Caflius, and afterwards fided with Antony. He took 
from them the ifland of iEgina and the city of Eretria, for- 
bidding them for the future to fell the right of eitizenfhip, 
which brought them in vaft fums, the Romans themfelves 
glorying in being free of Athens c . From Greece Auguftus 
failed to Samos, and there wintered. 

Early in the fpring, M. Apuleius and*P. Silius Nerva 

being confuls, Auguftus left Samos, and crofted over into 
Ana, fettling the affairs of the provinces through which 
he pafled, in as abfolute a manner as if tbey had belonged 
to himfelf and not to the fenate. He deprived the Cyzi- 
cans of their liberty, for having whipt and put to death 
ifome Roman citizens. The fame puniftiment he inflicted 



)pn the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, judging this the moft 

^ffedhial method of putting .an end to the factions, which 
reigned in thefe two cities, and were attended with fre* 
quent murders. As he drew near the borders of Parthia, 
Phrahates ^ nra ^ ates king of that country, dreading a foreign war, as 
fends back t© he was univerfally hated by his fubje&s, not only fent 

enfigns and captives taken 
*nd Yanhvans, in their wars with Craflus and Antony, but 
an en igns. yjgj^g to a j| ^ con ditions which Auguftus required, giv- 
ing four of his fons with their wives and children as hos- 
tages for the performance of them d ; whereupon Juftin 



him the Ro- back to him all the 




the 



obferves, that Auguftus did more 




the greatnefs of his 



name, than any other commander could have done by a 
long and bloody war c ; but Tacitus tells us, that not the 
fear of Auguftus, but the diffidence Phrahates had of his 
own people, induced him thereunto f ; and with him agree 

Strabo s and Jefephus h (C); However, Auguftus, no lefs 

proud 



Dio, ibid. 



d Dio, ibid 



f Tacit, annal. 1. ii. c. i. 
* Jofeph. antiq. 1. xviii. c. 3. 



e Juftin. 1. xlii.c. $. 

* Strabo A 1. vi. p. 288; 



(C) So far as we can gather from their writings, the whole 



matter feems to have pafled in the following manner 



A very 



beautiful Italian woman, named Thermufa, having been former 



ly fent by Auguftus to Phrahates 



prefent, the king enter- 



tained her £rft as his concubine, and afterwards, on her bringing 

hini a fon, married her, and declared her q ueen . In this ftation 

ihe gained an abfolute afcendant over him, which fhe made tffe 
©f to fecure the fucceffion to her fon. With this view fhe pro- 

pofed to Phrahates the putting of his other fons, whofe names 

. were 



proud of haying thus recovered the Roman eagles and 

captives, than if he had overcome the Parthians in battle, 
fent orders to the fenate to {hut up the temple of Janus,, 
which he had opened on his fetting out for the eaft, and to 
offer facrifices, by way of thankfgiving to the gods, for 
the fuccefs which had attended him in this expedition. To 
perpetuate the memory of an action, which he looked up- 
on as the moft glorious of his whole reign, on his return 
to Rome, he caufed a temple to be built in the capitol to 
Mars ( the Avenger, upon the plan of that which had long 
before been built in honour of Jupiter Feretrius. In this 
new temple were hung up the military enligns, which the 
king of Parthia had reftored, as monuments of the homage 
which that proud monarch had paid to Auguftus *. 
the fame time Auguftus fettled the affairs of Armenia. 
Artabazes, king of that country, having been taken pri- 
foner by Antony and carried to Alexandria, as we have 
related above, Artaxias his fon, whom Dion calls Artaba- 
xes, fucceeded him. But he having made himfelf obnoxk 
ous to his fubjedh by a moft tyrannical and oppreffive 

reign, they complained of him to Auguftus, deft ring to 

have 




Suet. ibid. Bio, p. 526. 



* 

were Sarofpades, Cerofpades, . Phrahates, and Vonones, into the 

hands of the Romans. Phrahates, not thinking himfelf fafe 
gainft his fubj efts, fo long as there were any of the race of Ax- 
faces of an age fit to govern, readily complied with the queen's 
propofal ; and accordingly, when matters were made up between 
him and Auguftus, and hoftages demanded for the fecuring of the 
terms of that agreement, he delivered his four fons into the hands 
of Auguftus,. who carried them to Rome, where they remained 
many years. As for Thermufa's fon, who was named Phraha- 
tices, he was bred u$ to fucceed his father in the kingdom. The 
Parthians were fo fuperftitioufly addicted to the race of Arfaces, 
that Phrahates well knew they would bear him, fo long as they 
had no other of that family of an age fit to be fet up to reign 
in his room ; and this was, according to Strabo and Jofephus (6), 
the reafon why Phrahates fo readily yielded up his fons to the 
Romans ; but at length his deftru&ion came from what he thus 

proj ecled for his fafety, as we have related in our hiftory of the 
Parthians (7). 

■ 

(6) Vide Strab. & Jofeph, ubi fupra. ' (7) Vide H$- tfni- 

verf. Vol. IV. p. 314. 
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have Tigranes, his younger brother, who was then at Rome 

Auguftus ap- to reign over them in his ftead. Auguftus complied witl 
JJ5SIm1. * ne " r re< l ueu % and fent Tiberius, the fon of jLivia, who ha< 

into the eaft, with an army into Armenia 
to drive out Artaxias and place Tigranes on the throne 



S^hS- attended him 



But Artaxias being killed 




his own fubje&s before 




arrival of Tiberius, and Tigranes thereupon admitted, with 
out oppofition, to fucceed him, the young Roman had n< 



opportunity of fignalizing himfelf 




any military exploits 



ytho re- 
crown of magnificence, placing the diadem upon his tribunal, 



However, he crowned the new king with great pomp aUc 



ant 




obliging Tigranes to receive it of him , as if he had beei 
indebted to him for his kingdom k . Velleius Paterculus, 



the great flatterer of Tiberius, tells us, that, entering 
menia at the head of his legions, he reduced the whole 
country, and obliged the Armenians to receive Tigranes, 
whom he calls Artavafdes, for their king. He adds, thai 
the Parthians were fo terrified at his approach, and the 
fame of his name and exploits, that they fent back to Au- 
guftus the Roman enfigns and captives K But all .othei 
writers afcribe the recovery of the enfigns to Auguftus* and 
agree, that Tiberius performed nothing worth mentioning 
This year, Julia, who had had no children 




torn. 



, ™ v ««vi * w vmxv»xvx* uy her firft 
hufband Marcellus, brought Agrippa a fon, who was named 
Caius Csefar Caius, and on whofe birth-day a perpetual facrifice, with 

other folemnities, was decreed by way of thankfging to the 

Towards the end of the fummer, Auguftus left 
being attended fcy Herod, king of Judea, to the 

embarqued and failed for Samos, where he 

pafTed the enfuing winter. In the mean time, the confuk 

was named conful in theaf- 




year being expired, Auguftus 



fembly of the people, and C. Sentius Saturninus given him 

for his collegue. But Auguftus declining that office, the 
factions revived, and the campus Martius was turned into a 
field of battle, many perfons being killed in the fray 5 in- 
fomuch, £hat Auguftus, to put a ftop to the diforders that 
were raifed on this occafion by the ambitious competitors, 

to name a collegue to Sentius of his own au- 
thority. The perfon he pitched upon was Lucretius 
Vefpillo, who had been formerly profcribed by the trium- 
virs, but at this time ferved under Auguftus in quality of 

lieutenant. 



was 



obliged 



* Bio, ibid* 1 Veil. Patercul. I. ii. c. 94. ro JM 
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Beutenant. . Thefe two magiftrates .together with 
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pia maintained peace and tranquillity in the'ciiy, by punifhing ' - 
with the iitmoft feverity the ring-leaders of the late tu- 

mult n . 

Wh 1 l e Auguftus riefided at Samos, he received a fecond A ^J?** - 
embafly from the king of India, foliciting ah alliance with^g,,^ 0 

him. The embafladors, as we are informed by Nicolas of from the 

Damafcus, wh6 faw them as they palled through Aritioch, J^s l» 



i 



, - ^ ^ — r ~ . • r J X ' — — # t • 

delivered tip Auguftus a letter in tn£ Greek tongue, wherein, 




that though he reigned over fix 
hundred kings, yet he had fo great a value for his friendfhipj 
that he fent, this embafly on fo long a journey on purpofe to] 
defire it of him; that he was ready to meet him in wha| 
place foever he pleafed to appoint; and that upon the* 
notice he would afiift him to the utmoft of his power in what 
ever was right. This letter he fubfcribed by the name of 




Porus, king of India. 9 ' . The fix hundred kings, whom he 
boafted to reign over, Were the rajas, or petty princes, who 
governed the kingdom under him, feveral of whofe defcend- 
dents remain to this day, who, paying an annual tribute to 
the Great Mogol, govern their fubje&s with an abfolute au* 
thority. Of the embafladors, who firft fet out from India, 

three brily reached the prefence of Auguftus, the others dy- 
ing by the way. Of the three furviving one was Zarmar k 
gymnofoj}hift, who following Auguftus to Athens, there-burnt 
himfelf in his prefence, as Calanus, another of that fec>, hs4 
formerly done in the prefence of Alexander, it being cufto 
mary for the gymribfophifts to put an end to their lives, 

On their funeral piles, when they thought 





enough, or apprehended fome misfor 
Among the prefents which they brought were huge 
vipers, ferpents ten cubits long, a river tortoife three cubits 
Jong, a partridge bigger than a vultur, and feveral tygers, the 
nrft that had ever been feen either by the Greeks or Romans p. 

Auguftus early in the fpring left Samos, after having declared 
the inhabitants free, and returned to "Koine, Vftere he was 



received with loud acclamations and' all poflibte mirks of ho- 
nour, his bringing back the military eniigns and prifoners 
taken in the Parthian wars being what the Romans valued 
beyond the greateft victories. Auguftus himfelf took foR ome i 
much pride in having thus retrieved the 1 glory of the 

name among foreign nations, that he caufed a great number 

of 
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of medals, many of which have reached us, tobeftrucfe 
with this legend on the reverie. u Signis receptis." The 
poets of his time made, as is well known^ his recovering of 
the enfigns and prifoners, the common topic of their flatte- 
ries q . Three triumphal arches were decreed him by the fe- 
iiate, an altar . was ere&ed to Fortune with this infcription, 



-1 1 



Fortunae reduci and it was ordained j that the day of his 
; arrival in the capital mould be annually folemnifed with 
crifices, fports, fhews, &c. and diftinguiftied by the name oi 
Auguftalia, or 44 the feaft of Auguftus." This year died the 
prince of the Latin poets iii the nfty-firft year of his age, 
having bequeathed a connderable part of his great wealth to 
Auguftus and MecaEnas, his two chief patrons and benefac- 
, Jtors. He had defigned to attend Auguftus into the eaft, But 
! was obliged by the bad ft ate of his health to remain at Na- 
ples, whence he pafled over to Athens to meet Auguftus on 
his return from the ifland of Samos. The emperor received 
jhim with uncommon marks of kindnefs and efteem ; but he* 




. , * j 



leaving Athens foon after to viflt the antiquities of Megara in 
,the hot feafon of the year, fell fick there, but neverthelefs 
embarqued for Italy, and reached Brundufium, where he ex- 
pired foon after his arrival. As he had not yet put the laft 
hand to his iEneid, he ordered by his. will that inimitable 
performance to be burnt ; but Auguftus faved Troy, we may 
fay with an antient poet, from a fccond conflagration, and 
fcy that means preferved for all future ages a moft perfect pat- 
tern of epic poetry. Virgil's body was, according to his own 
appointment, conveyed to Naples, and there laid in a monur 
ment erected for that purpofe on the road from Naples to 
Puteoli. On the monument was engraved a diftich wrote 
by the poet himfelf, wherein he gave a modeft account of 
his birth, his death, the place of his burial, and his works 
'.(D) 

But to return to Auguftus; as. there reigned at this time 
in Rome a general depravation of manners,, and the city was 
in a manner over-run with all kinds of vices, the fenate pre- 
vailed upon Auguftus to ; accept the office of cenfor for five 

years. 



* Vide Faft. 1. y. Horat, I. iy. od, 15. &c. r Vide Tib. 



jDonat* in vita Virgilii. 



(D) The diftich is as follows : 



'* Mantua me genuit : Calabri rapuere ; tenet nunc 

Partfrenope : cecini pafcua, ma, duces. 



Vcars.; At the fame time, 




con- 




: power for life, ordaining, that: he fhould always Have 
twelve axes and fafces carried before him, and fhould lit in a^jj™' 




chair between the cbnfuls. At the fame time, they 
entreated him to make new laws, offering to bind themfelves 
by oath to the obfer vance of them. But the emperor ref ufed 

aft oath, which he judged ufelefs, intimating, that if his 

laws were good, they would obferve them without that tie ; 
if riot* their oath would be ineffectual K And how, the pre- 

of Agrippa being no longer neceffary in Rome, Au- 
us difpatched him into Gaul to ftop the iricurfions of the 
Germans, who, having paffed the Rhine, committed horri- 
ble diforders in the countries fubjecl: to Rome. But, at the\ 

of fo renowned a commander j they repafled 







river, and fheltered themfelves in their; woods. Hereupon 
Agrippa, having fettled the affairs of that Country, and left a marches a- , 
fuflicient number of troops to guard the banks of the Rhirieig^^^ 
the boundary between Gaul and Germany, paffed from thence 
into Spain, where the Cantabrians, riotwithftariding their for- 
mer loffes, had faifed new difturbances. Moff of their youth 
had a few years before been taken prifoners, and fold for flaves 
to the neighbouring nations ; but, having found means to break 
their chains, they had cut the throats of their mailers, and exp^i- 
returning into their own country, fortified themfelves there j ^ crou- 
and attacked with incredible fury the Roman garrifohs. A- brians. 
grippa marched againft them with great expedition, but, on 
his arrival in their country, he met with fo vigorous a re- • 
fiftance from that brave and gallant people, that his foldiers 
began to defpair of ever being able to reduce them. As the 
Cantabrians had waged war with the Romans for two hun- 
dred' years and upwards, they were well acquainted with their . f 

vk„ . J .. C r L 5 , ' - c - \j_ • • r Their bra- 

manner of fighting, no ways inferior to them in point of vcr y, 

courage, and now become defperate, as well knowing, that 
if they were conquered j after having fo often attempted to 
recover their liberty, they muft expect the moft fevere ufage 
and cruel flaVery. Animated with this reflection, they fell 
upon the Romans with a fury hardly to be exprefled, put 
them topflight in feveral rencounters, and defended themfelves, 
when attacked by the enemy, with fuch intrepidity and refo- 
lution, that Agrippa afterwards owned, that he had never, 
either by fea or land, been engaged in a more dangerous ex- 
pedition. That brave commander was obliged to ufe entrea- 
ties* menaces, and to brand fome of his legionaries with 

^^^^^ 

ignominy, 
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nomlny, before , he; could bring them: to enter the lifts witf 



Ip , refplute and formidable an enemy;. But having at 





of 



ai 





t 



fo. ' animated 

own example j , ; that, , afte£ a moft obftinate , djfpute, he gafoec 
in the end. a complete victory* which, indeed coft him dear, 





put an end to that deftrudtive war* All the Cantabrians fij 
to bear arms were cut in pieces, 
were taken and , r azed,* and their women, children, and ok 
men, none elfe being left alive,, were obliged to abandoj 
the mountanious places and fettle in the plain- 
pa completed the reduction of a brave natiori, which hat 





iept the Roman arms employed for the fpace of two hunpirec 

, that is, ever fince the time of Scipio Africanus, th( 
Them^i> firfb Roman who made war in Spain. The final reduction o 

"A "X*!Bs»*P\F ' ....... r 

cSats^y ' Cantabria and the quieting of all Spain, was judged both bj 
' - ' the fenate and Augufhis well worthy, o£ a triumph *, but & 

honours, , afcribing the whol< 






gnppa 

glory of fo fuccefsful an expedition, to; Auguftus, under who? 
aufpices he had fought. He was well acquainted with th< 
jealous humour of the emperor, noways renowned for • .mili- 
tary atchievements ; and therefore, to avoid giying him th< 
leaft umbrage, he artfully leflened his own glory f for ; feap o 
eclipfing his, which, he knew, 
gerous confequences V Agrippa on his, return to Rome a# 
plied himfelf wholly to the embellifhing of the city with new 
Rome em^ edifices, and fupplying it with great plenty of water, whidi 
beiwhed by p rove( j no \ e { s ornamental to that great metropolis, than con- 

snppa * venient and ufeful to the vaft multitudes of people who flock? 

ed thither from all parts of the then known world. The 
waters, Virgo, Julia, and Tepulaj, were by him conveyed, 
at his own expence, into the city, by aqueducts, of a m 
magnificent ftructure, and for the moft part fupported by 

large and beautiful columns of marble. The aqueducts 
the waters, Appia and Marcia, which conveyed into Rome, 
we may fay, whole rivers, were by him repaired at a vaft 
charge. In mort, to Agrippa chiefly is Rome indebted for 
that great plenty of wholefome water, which it enjoys to this 
day, perhaps above all the cities in the world ; and to this 
Auguftus alluded, when he pleafantly anfwered the people, 
who complained to him of the fcarcity and dearth of wine, 
that c c Agrippa had taken care they fliould not die of thirft u . 

Towards 





t 
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pbwards the end of this year, Auguftus granted a triumph 

Lucius Cornelius Balbiis for having fubdued the Garaman 






;es, a people of Africa, hitherto unknown to the Romans. 

himfelf mafter of that country, which lay be* 
$een Africa properly fo called, thatis, the antient dominions 
if Carthage, Lower Ethiopia, and Getulia, extending 
thit ineans the jlimits of the Roman empire as far as the river 

Such an important conqueft Auguftus judged well 
thy of a triumph, which was accordingly granted to Bal- 
bus^ though he was not fo much as a native of Italy, but 
born at Gades in Spain, and lately admitted to the rights of a 
Roman citizen. He had the glory of being the firft foreigner 






was honoured with this mark of diftin&ion, Auguftus 
wifely overlooking antient cuftoms, to honour and reward va-» 
lour without diftin£tion in men of all nations w . This year 
BLlius Gallus, praefe& of Egypt, made a progrels into the 
upper parts of that country, as far as" Syene and the border* 

in which Strabo the greographer attended him 
who tells us, that at Thebes he faw the ftatue of Memnon 
which, according to the poets x , faluted the fun at his firft 
fifing with an harmonious found. He adds, that being one 
toorning on the place, he heard the found without knowing 
how it was produced, but fufpe&ed it came from fome of 
ihofe who were there prefent, and not from the ftatue * . 

The next year, P. Cornelius Lentulus and Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus* either brothers or relations, being: confuls, Au- 



r 
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gufes-prorogued his authority for five years more, the firft 
ten years of his fovereign power being near expired. This, 
he well knew, would ftir up the zealous republicans againft 
him ; and therefore, dreading the fate of his father Julius, 
he took care never to appear in public, but armed with, a 
breaft-plate under his robe j and, to deprive them of all 
hopes of ever feeing the antient form of government reftored, 
he made Agrippa, as it were, his partner in the fovereign 
power, conferring upon him an authority almoft equal to his 
own, and the high prerogative of the tribuneftiip for the fpace 
of five years ; fo that the few republicans, who ftill remain- 
ed, being well apprifed, that if they fliould cut off Auguftus, 
Agrippa might eafily ftep into his place and revenge his death, 
as he was greatly adored both by the people and foldiery, 

gave 



* Fafti Capit. Dib, ibid. Plin. 1. v. c. 5. Solinus, c. 32, 
Vide Juvenal, faiyr. 15. Dionyf. inP&feg. v. 249. & aJio 
Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 816. 
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gave over all. thoughts of any further attempts for the 



very of their liberty; tThe firft thing Auguftus undertool 



after the prorogation of his power was, to reform the fenat 
many perfons of no birth and of infamous characters, havin| 
been admitted into that venerable body* during the confufioi 
of the civil wars. In order to purge the fenate. of fo manj 
unworthy members, he agreed with Agrippa, whom hi 
took for his collegue in the cenforfhip, to reduce th& numbe 
of the fathers from a thoufand to fix hundred ; but, to avoit 
'Reforms the the odium of chufing them all himfelf, he named only thirty 
knate. empowering each of them to ele& five : of the five, each o 





them named, one only was to be chofen, and he by lot j 
that thirty only were elected at a time ; but as foort as tha 



election was over, five others were named by each of thi 
thirty electors, and one of the five chofen by lot as before 
Though each of the thirty electors had bound himfelf by ; 
folemn oath not to elect any of his own relations, or per 
fons unworthy of that rank, yet in fome of their tablets wer 

found the names of men of a moft infamous character, whil 

others of known probity were excluded. This unjuft partia 
lity induced Auguftus and Agrippa to change the method c 
election, and fince they could not depend upon others, ,t< 
name the reft themfelves to the number of fix hundred 

wherein to do them juftice, they proceeded with the utmof 

impartiality, chufing only men of merit, and by that mean 
reftoring the fenatorial order to its former fplendor. Tholi 
who were degraded, to the number of four hundred, wen 
allowed to appear at the public fhews with the antient badge 
of their dignity, and to ftand for the firft offices, as if the] 
had been ftill members of the fenatorial order. But, not- 
withftanding this distinction, many of them were fbon aftci 
put to death, for having, as it was fuppofed, confpired again! 



Several of the emperor 5 though Tac 



that Auguftus 



degraded hold of this opportunity to get rid of fuch as he fuipecled 
fenators put G f being republicans in their hearts, and fecret enemies . tc 
centring abfolute power. Some writers think he followed, in putting 
againft the many of the degraded fenators to death, the old maxim, thai 
emperor. « a prince ought to cut off thofe whom he has once pro? 

" voked." Be that as it will, it is certain, that Auguftui 
for fome time after betrayed a great fear of being aflaffinated 
admitting no body to his prefence, but after a narrow fearch. 
whether they had any arms concealed under their garments; 



and forbidding even the fenators to approach his 



thai 



\ 

Dio, p. 529. 3 Tacit, annal. 1. x* 
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*han one at a time. This precaution gave the fathers an op- 
portunity of making a propofal, which was highly agreeable 
to the timorous emperor. They offered to watch night and 
day at the door of his room, each in his turn, to guard his 
perfon. But while they were confulting about theijr propofal, 



Antiftius Labeo, a learned civilian and a man of ; great hu 



jnour, pretending to fleep, fnored very loud* and waking 
as it were' ; all on a fudden, c c Don't depejid ;upon me 
faid he j 4 c to guard the emperor ; for I (hall be apt. to fall 
f 4 afleep, and prove more troublefome to him thar»(fervice- 
" able." The fenators could not forbear laughing, and Au- 



guftiis afhamed of his cowardice, made them drop the pror 
pofal, when they were ready to confirm it by a decree b . ■ 
Augustus, having thus reftored the fenate to its antient 




fplendor, applied himfelf in the next place to the reforming r « 
of feveraL abufes*; in the city. He decreed, that fuch, >; as, veral 

fhouldbe convicted of having purehafed the fuffrages 
people with money, fhould be , excluded from all .public 
offices for the lpace of five .years. That the people. ^vh$ 
ufed to fell their votes, might not be fufferers by this law. 




he caufed large fums to be diftributed among them, on con- 
dition, that they fhould ftot require any thing of the candi-? 
dates. To check the debauchery of the Roman youth* 
which at this time was greater than ever had been fenown, 

he laid heavy taxes upon fuch as continued unmarried after 3 
certain age, and : encouraged with great rewards the procrea- 
tion of lawful children* He allowed the patricians and ple- 
beians to intermarry j declaring, that though a patrician 
fhoiild marry; a liberta or freed-wornan, his children fhould 
rank among the patricians . However, he excepted the fena- 
tors, whom he would not allow to marry under their rank ; 
and becaufe the Hortenfi an family had been by the civil wars 
reduced almoft to beggary, he prefented young Hortenfius 
with a large fum, which put him in a condition of marrying 
a woman of diflinclion. The loofe behaviour of the married 
women was what chiefly deterred the young Romans from, 
marriage ; but Auguftus, who had himfelf debauched many, 



not fparing even the wife of his great friend Mecaenas, re 
fufedtoput a flop to that diforder, faying, that he left- the 
care of married women to their hulbands. Having reformed 
many abufes in the ftate, he applyed his thoughts to matters 

' of 



b Dio, $i Suet. ibid. 
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Subjeas the of religion, calling ift a great many prophetic books, whict 

Iwkfto a were t ^ en m vog 1 ^ and caufing moft of them, : to the num. 

ber of two thoufand volumes, to be burnt as fpurious, refer 
inttion. ving only thofe which were commonly afcribed to fome oi 

the Sibyls. Thefe alfo he fubje&ed to a ftric3: examinationj 
and retained fuch only as Were on this trial judged genuine j 
the reft he committed to the flames, but thofo that were 
judged genuine he caufed to be copied by the pontifices them- 
felves, x and lodged them in two golden cabinets, which he 
placed \k the temple of Apollo built by him in his palace c i 
Thefe Sibylline oracles were of great repute among the Gen- 
tiles, and often appealed to by the antient Chriftian writers, 
This year, Julia brought Agrippa a fecond fon, who was 
named Lucius, and Auguftus adopted both him and his bro- 
ther Caiiis, declaring them his fucceffors, in order to put 
ftop to any attempts that might be made by the old repuly 




v licans, for the recovery of their liberty 



d 




n^Fh e following year, C. Furnius and C. Julius Silamas be* 
mg^onfuls, the fecular games, which had not been celebrat* 
cd for an hundred years before, were exhibited by Auguftus 

and Agrippa, with extraordinary pomp and magnificence, 
thefe games one of the players giving him the title of Dc 

Kjeas the mmus > tnat ls > l on * or Sovereign, he (hewed great marks of 
title of Do- -difTatisfa&ion, and the next morning publrfhed an edict, for- 
aninns or bidding all per fons under fevere penalties to give him that 

title for the future. It was on occafion of thefe games that 
Horace wrote the Hymn, entitled, Carmen Seeulare," 
which was fung at the faerifice, that was offered to Pluto 
and Proferpine before the fhews and fpe£racles of the circus, 
the theatre, and amphitheatre* Great part of this year via 
fperit in public *games and diversions, of which Auguftus him- 
felf was a great admirer, efpecially of the tournament, or 
warlike exercife, called Troy* which he thought becoming 
the education of the young nobility. He was likewife a great 
encourager of wreftling, but would not allow women to be 
prefent at thofe games-. He enticed to Rome with great re- 
wards the beft players and adtors from all parts of the world 
took them under his protection * and would not allow the 
praetors and aediles to caufe them, according to antient ciiftoni* 
to be publicly whipt* when they had not performed to the fa* 
tisfa&ion of the audience* But, notwithftanding the encou* 

ragement he gave them, he feverely examined their morals, 

not 



* Sueton. ibid. D10. p. 531 — 535. 5 Dio, ^* 
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not allowing the leaft licentiouihefs in their lives, or 

in their aSions. Being informed, that one Stephanio a RomT *° 
comedian was attended by a woman in the difguife of a boy, but puniih, 
he ordered him to be whipt through the three theatres, and 
bantfhed the city. He likewife drove out of Rome Pylades* 
a famous a&or, for having behaved difrefpeclfully towards a 
Roman citizen, and becaufe he was continually quarreling 
with Bathyllius, an actor no lefs famous than himfelf, and 
greatly favoured by Mecaenas. But he foon recalled him to 
gratify the people, and the comedian, on his return, inftead 
of thanking the emperor, told him, that it was his intereft 
the people mould be diverted by men of his profeffi 



i 1 



they mould watch too narrowly his actions, or ferioufly 
fleft on their own condition 

■ 

The enfuing year, Auguftus, having got L. Domitius 




Ahenobarbus and P. Cornelius Scipio, two perfons wholly 
addicted to him, raifed to the confulate, refolved to leave 

Rome for a while, and march with an army into Gaul, to Auguft 
quell fome difturbances there occafioned by the avarice of goes in 
Libinius Enceladus, who, being appointed by the emperor to G * ul * 
gather the taxes in thofe parts, had obliged the people to pay 
them monthly, and, by a deceitful account, reckoned fourteen 
months in the year. However, the difturbances were not 
such as required the prefence of the emperor. It was therefore 
commonly believed, that he undertook this 




other view, but to enjoy the company of Terentia* or, 



as others call her, Terentilla, the wife of his friend Mecae- 
nas, without being difturbed in the enjoyment of his fcanda- 
lous pleafures, either by her hufband> -or his own wife Livia. 
He took Terentia with him, and, becaufe Mecaenas could 
not help refenting this bafe treatment, he appointed Statili- 
us Taurus governor of Rome during his abfence, paffing 
over his bid friend, who'had, in moire difficult times, discharg- 
ed that office with great applaufe. As for Agrippa, he dilpatch- 
ed him again into the eaft, to fettle there fome differences be- 
tween the princes and ftates of Afia. Auguftus no fooner 
pafled the Alps, than the Gauls returned to their duty, but 
the Sicambri, Ufipetes, and Ten&eri, people of Germany, Lo jj ius d 
having pafled the Rhine, defeated firft a confiderable body featcd by C J 
of Roman horfe, and afterwards M. Lollius, prpconful of Cauls « 
Gaul, from whom they took a ftandard. Lollius, though 
no great commander, found foon after an opportunity of re- 
trieving his honour, by falling upon the Germans unawares, 



e 
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and driving them with great lols beyond the Rhine. Though 
all was now quiet in ; Gaul, yet Auguftus fpent the remain 



g part of this and all r the following year, when M. Lucius 



9 



Drufus Libo and L. Galpurnius Pifo were confuls, in that 
province, not caring to return to the capital, where he well 
knew his criminal converfation with his friend's wife would 
give occafion to endlefs fatires and lampoons, efpecially 
after he had fet up for a reformer of manners, and punifhed 
with the utmoft feverity lefs crimes in others- During his 
flay in Gaul, the inhabitants flocked to him from all parts 
of the country with complaints againft Enceladus. He was 
by birth a Gaul, and formerly a flave of Julius Gaefar 

whom he had been taken in the Graulifh wars ; but being 
^afterwards manumitted by him, and having found means to 
infm'uate himfelf into the favour of Auguftus, he had been 

by him receiver-general of all the taxes paid an- 
lly ; by his countrymen. In this employment he oppref 





fed t the Gauls in a moft barbarous manner ; infomuch that 




afhamed of having employed a man of fo infa* 
motis ; a character* was ! determined to inflicl: upon him fuch 

mould deter others from the like practices; 




But the ' crafty Gaul found means to appeafe the emperor, 

by* delivering up to him the vaft fums he had heaped uj> by 
rapine and extortion j and afluringhim, that in plundering' the 
Gauls' he had nothing elfe in; view, but to enrich the, pub 
lie treafury, and put his countrymen out of a condition of 
being ever able to make off the Roman yoke; Auguftus 

with this defence, and more with the large fums, 
which - were delivered to him upon the fpot, not only ab- 
solved the iniquitous extortioner, but approved of his con- 
duel:, and, deaf to the complaints of the opprefTed Gauls, 
continued him in his office e * 

4 ~ b _ 

Rhceti In the mean time, the Rhceti (E), having made an ir- 




ruption into Italy, committed there dreadful devaluations, 

putting 



1 
I 



e Dio, ibid. & Senec. lud p. 477. 



(E) Ptolemy places the Rhceti between the Rhine, or the lake 
of Conftance, called by the antients Lacus Brigantinus, and the 
river Lychus, now the Lech ; the Vindelici between the Lychus 
and the uSsnus, now the Inn j and the Noriei between the Vindc 
lici and that mountain, . or rather chain of mountains, which ex" 
tends from the fprings of the Save and the Drave to the banks of 

the Danube in the neighbourhood of Vienna, and was known to 
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putting; all the males they met with to thefword, with- 
out diftinclion of rank or age ; iiay, we are told, that when 
they happened to take women with child, they confulted 

their augurs whether the child was a male or female ; 

c 3 they 





the antients by the name of Mons Cethius, but to the moderns by 
many different names, fuch as the Plefyz, the Hengftberg, the 
Dembberg, the Herzberg, Kalenfberg, &c. according to the diifer- 
rent countries through which it runs. ; But according to Strabo 
and Pliny, whofe opinion is by all modern geographers preferred 
to that of Ptolemy, the R hoeti inhabited only the Alps, and the 
vallies formed by thofe mountains, their country reaching no far- 
ther than the lake of Conusance ; from that lake to the conflux 
of the iEnus and the Danube extended Vindelicia, or the coun- 
try of the Vindelici, and Noricum from thence to the Cethiaa 
mountains. In the country of the Vindelici were antiently fome 
cities of no fmall note, viz. Augufta Vindelicorum, Juvavium, or 
Colonia Jovavia, Reginum or Regina caftra, Batava caftra, Abu- 
fena, Guntia, Campodunum, Abudiacum, Ifinifca, now Auftmrg, 
Saltzburg, Regenfburg, PaiTau, Abenfberg, Gurtzberg, Kemp- 
ten, Fueflen, and Munchen, now the metropolis of Bavaria j 
Boiodurum was the metropolis of that country in former times, 
fo called from the Boii, who being driven out of Boiohemia, 
now Bohemia, by the Marcomanni, under the conduct of Maro- 
boduus, of whom we fhall have occafion to fpeak anon, fettled 
in Bojoaria or Boiuvaria, now called Bavaria. Vindelicia bor- 
rowed its name from the rivers Vindo or Vinda, now the Wert, 
and Lycus, which, watering great part of it, and running the one 
to the eaft, the other to the weft, of Augufta Vindelicorum, now 
Aulburg, j oin at a fmall diftance from that city, and with one 
ftream fall into the Danube. They are both mentioned by Venan- 
tiu's Fortunatus in the following verfe *. 



it 



Pergis ad Auguftam, quam Vindo Lycufque fluentant (8) 



The chief cities of Rhcetia, or, as fome write it, Reetia, were 
Tridentum, Curia, Feltria, and Belunum, now Trent, Chur, or 



Coira, Feltri, Belluno. Some writers place Verona in Rhcetia 




but Strabo reckons Verona among the cities of Italy. Horace 
mentions the victories gained by Tiberius and his brother Drufus 
over the Vindelici and Rhceti. 



Videre Rhceti bella fub Alpibus 
Drufum gerentem Vindelici—— (9). 



And 



( 8 ) Venanfr.Fortonat.de S.Martino.Uv. (9) Herat. 1. iv.od.4. 
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they pronounced it a male, the mother was immediately 
Drufus is maflacred. Againft thefe fierce nations was lent Drufus, 
fentagainft the feCond fon of Livia, a youth of extraordinary valour 

^wt8than an ^ € reat accomplifhmeiits. The young Roman behaved 



\ 
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And elfewhere ; 



«< 



Vindelici didicere nuper, 



Quid Marte poffes ; milite nam tuo 
Drufus Genaunos, implacidum genus:, 
Breunofque veloces, & arces 




Alpibus impofitas tremendis, 



« 



Dejecit acer, plus vice iimplici. 
Major Neronum mox grave proelium 



Commifit, inimanefque Rhcetbs 



Aulpiciis pepulit fecundis (10). 



The Genauni and Breuni were inhabitants of Rhcetia, as is pkir 

from Strabo (i i). For the better underftanding of the antientSj 
it is neceffary to obferve here, that though Rhcetia and Vindelicia 
were two diftinft countries, yet they formed but one Roman 
province, called Rhcetia ; and hence the antients, when they 
mention Rhcetia, or the Rhcgcian province, are to be underftood 
as fpeaking of Rhcetia, properly fo called, and Vindelicia ; that 
is, of the countries lying between the lake of Conftance, the Da- 
nube, the iEnus, and the territories of the Garni, of the Veneti, and 
of the Infubres. And hence it is, that Tacitus, in fpeaking of 

Augufta Vindelicorum, calls it, the faireft colony of the Rhce- 
tian province (12); and Horace calls the Vindelici, Rhceti Vin-, 
delici, to diftinguilh them from the inhabitants of Rhcetia, pro-j 
perly fo called (13). In the time of the emperor Adrian, ot> 
rather of Dioclefian, the Rhcetian province was divided into two, 1 
whereof the firft was called Rhcetia Prima, and comprehended 



Rhcetia Proper, and the fecond, comprehending Vindelicia, Rhce 



tia Secunda : the metropolis of the former was Curia, of the latter; 
Augufta Vindelicorum (14). 

Noricum, formerly a kingdom (15), and afterwards a Roman pro-? 
vince, extended between the Danube and the Alpes Noricae in 
the neighbourhood of Trent, from the ^nus, which parted it 

- • from 



(10) Idem. 1. iv. od. 14, . (11) Strab. 1. iv. p. 142. 

(12) Tacit. Germ. c. 41. • (13) Horat. 1. iv. od. 4* 

(14) Vide Velfer. 1. iu. rer, Boi. p. 91. & L vi. rer. Aug. p. 298. 
& Paul. Warnefred. 1. ii. de geft. Longobard. (15) 

Patercul. 1, xi. c. 109. Suet, in Tiber, c. 16. 
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en this occafionwith a prudence far fuperior to his years ; 
for he found means to draw the enemy to a battle, gained 
a complete . victory over them, and cut great numbers of 
them in pieces, with the lofs of a very fmall number of his 
ewn men. Thofe who efcaped the general flaughter, be- 
ing joined by the Vindelici, took their rout towards Gaul, 
with a defign to invade that province. But Auguitus, up- 
on the firfr. notice of their march, detached Tiberius, who 
had attended him into Gaul, at the head of feveral chofen 
legions, to complete the flaughter, which his brother had 
begun : and indeed Tiberius was no lefs fuccefsful than 
Drufus ; for having tranlported his troops over the lake 
Brigantium, now the lake of Conftance, he fell unexpecV v 
edly upon the enemy, gave them a total overthrow, took 
in that furprife and confuuon moft of their ftrong-holds, # 
and obliged the whole nation to fubmit to what terjns he 
thought proper to impofe upon them. Thus were the The Vinde- 
Vindelici, the Rhceti, and the Norici, three of the moftlici, Rhmi, 
barbarous nations of Germany, by the valour of Drufusj^* ^ rici 
and Tiberius, brought under the Roman < yoke f . Tiberius, Year of tfe« 
to keep in awe the country he had fubdued, planted two flood 2989, 

C c 4 eoloiucs®^ 

Of Rome 

f Dio, p. 536. Suet.inO$av. Veil. Patercul, 1. ii. c. 39.73*» 
Horat. 1. iv. Ode 4. 



* 

from Vindelicia, to the Cetian mountains its boundaries on th© 
fide of Pannonia ; fo that antient 'Noricum comprehended great 
part of Auftria, the archbiihopric of Saltzburg, and all Stiria 
and Carinthia. It was afterwards, probably in the time of Dio- 
clelian (16), divided into two provinces, viz. Noricum Ripenfe, 
fo called, becaufe it extended along the Danube, lying on the 
fouth fide of that river, which divided it from Germany properly 
fi> called ; and Noricum Mediterraneum, comprifing that part 
which lay at fome diftance from the Danube. In the province 
of Noricum Ripenfe were the following cities of note, Jovavum 
or Jovavia, Boiodurum, Lentin, Ovilia, or Ovilabis, and Lau- 
riacum or Laureacum, now Saltzburg, Innftadt, Lintz, Wels, and 
Lorch ; in Noricum Mediterraneum, Pons JEni, Vifcelli or Vif- 
cellae, Graviacis, Aguntum, Teurnia and Solva, now Infpruck, 
Weltz, Gurch, Innichen, and Villach: Lauriacum was the 
metropolis of the former province, and Solva, long fince buried in 
its ruins, of the latter (17). 

* 

(16) Vide Thorn. Reinef. infeript. p. 32. (17) Vi& 

vrutcr, infeript. p. 537. num. 1 . 
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colonies in Viridelicia, and opened, a road from thence 

Noricum and Rhcetia. One of the cities, which 
he built, for the defence of his colonies, he called, by the 
name ^of his father Drufus, Drufomagus, the other, 
the name of Auguftus, Augufta-Vindelicorum, which ci 
ties are now known by the names of Mimminghen and 

Augfburgh. . ' 

While Auguftus and his two fons-in-law were thus 
employed in Gaul and Germany, Agrippa was fettling with 
Agrippa's equal fuccefs the affairs of the eaftern provinces. On his 
exploits in firft arrival in the province of Alia properly fo called, He- 
the eaft. ro( j Q £ j u ^ X2L h a ftened thither to wait upon him, and 




having prevailed with him to take a tour into Judaea 
entertained him and all his attendants in a moft elegant and 
fumptuous manner. After having {hewn him all his new- 
built cities and caftles viz. Sebafte, Caefarea, Alexandrium, 
Herodium, and Hyrcania, he carried him in the laft place 
to Jerufalem. As he drew near that city, he was met 
by all the people in their heft apparel, and attended intq 
. the metropolis of Judaea* by a folemn proceflion and with 
loud acclamations. After he had ftaid there fome days to 
view the curiofities of that great city, he offered a*l heeai 
tomb at the temple, feafted all the people, and then haften-! 
ing to the port, where his .fleet waited for him, he failed 

back into Ionia before winter, highly pleafed at the reception 

he had met with from the Jewifh kings. Early in the 
fpring, he was obliged to quit Ionia, and advance toward? 
He marches the Cimmerian Bofphorus h , to quell fome difturbances there, 
againft the For Afander, king of that country, dying without iffue, had 
JBpfphorans. left ^ kj n gdop to Dynamis his wife, in whofe right he had 

held it, fhe being the daughter of Pharnaces the fon of Mir 
thridates. One Scribonius, a native of Afia, pretending to 
be the grandfon of Mithridates, and to have a grant from 
Auguftus to fucceed Afander, married Dynamis and feizetl 
the crown . But Agrippa, knowing him to be an impoftor, 
fent Polemon, whom the Romans had made king of Pontus 
and the Leffer Armenia, to drive him from the throne. Be- 
fore the arrival of Polemon, the Bofphorans themfelves, be 
ing well fatisfied that Scribonius was no wavs related to their 
royal family, but an impoftor in all his pretenfions, had put 
him to death. However, they would not fubmit to Pole 



mon, but, though overcome by him in a pitched battle on 




firft coming into their country, ftill held out, and 



likely 



f Jofeph, ml^lxvl c. a; * VideRift. Univ. Vol. X. p.. 
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likely in the end to get the better of him. Hereupon Agrip- 

pa marched with all his forces to the afliftance of Polemon* 



which Herod no fooner heard, than he haftened after him 




with a confiderable fleet, and a good number of his beft 
troops on board ; and having failed firft to Mitylene, and 
thence to Byzantium, overtook him at length at Sinope in 
Pontus. Nothing could be more acceptable to the Roman 
general than fuch a fupply ; for he ftood in great need both 
of fea and land-forces, the Bofphorans having armed a great 
many veffels, and befet with their land-forces, which were 
both brave 1 and numerous, all the defiles and narrow panes, , 
through which the Romans were to pafs. However, with Whom he 
the affiftance of Herod, he opened himfelf a way into the 
heart of the enemy's country, and having brought the Bof- 0 f Kerod. 
phorans under fubje£tion, he obliged Dynamis to marry Po- 
lemon, conferring on him the kingdom of Bofphorus, 
which by the favour of Auguftus, who confirmed that grant, 
he held with that of Pontus and Armenia Minor. However, 
he had not the whole kingdom of Pontus, but only that 
part of it which lay next to Cappadocia, and was after- 
wards by way of diftindfcion called Pontus Polemoniacus. 
Agrippa, having thus fettled matters in Bofphorus, returned 
through Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Phrygia, to Ephefys 
in Ionia, being attended thither by Herod, who obtained 



many favours of him in behalf of donations, through which 
he paned ; and, on his coming into Ionia, not only got the 
many grievances redrefled, of which the Jews, who wer.e 
fpread all over Alia and the adjacent Ulands, with great reafon 
complained, but all their immunities and privileges reftored, 
in as ample a manner, as they had ever enjoyed them, either Julia in great 
under the kings of Syria or the Romans K Julia, Agrippa's dan6cr% 
wife, attending him in this expedition, fuffered great harc}- 
Ihips, and narrowly efcaped being drowned in the Scamander, 
as {he paffed that river in the night-time, while it was fwelje<| . 
with fudden rains. The inhabitants 6f Ilium, whofe territory 
was watered by the Scamander, were altogether ignorant of 
her coming ; but neverthelefs Agrippa was,, contrary to all 
juftice, fo provoked againft them for not having afiifted her 
that he laid a fine upon them of an hundred thoufand 
drachmas. Hereupon the Iiienfes, not daring to appear be 
fore Agrippa, prevailed upon Nicholas of Damafcus, who 

happened to be at that time in. their city, to engage Herod to 

ipeak 



Bio, p. 538, Jofeph. amjq. i. xvi c. 3, 4, 5. Orof. 1. 
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(peak to Agrippa in their behalf. ' The king of Judaea readily 
efpoufed their caufe, and by his intereft with Agrippa pre- 
Herod re- vailed upon him to remit the fine, for which fignal favour 
wmciies a- g rea |. honours were decreed him by the Bienfes k . After this 

Agrippa pafled from Ephefus to Samos, and Herod, taking 
his leave of him, returned into Tudea, where he received 



icile% 
{rippa to the 

llienfes 



(Luguftua 

pontifeic 
suximus. 



the thanks of the whole 



for what he had done in be 



half of the Jews in Afia Minor l . Auguftus, who was ftili 
in Gaul, being informed of the fuccefs which had attended 
Agrippa in the Cimmerian Bofphorus, ordered fupplications 
be made in the capital, and pafled a decree, empowering 



Agrippa on his return to 



Rome in triumph 



m 



This 



year Lepidus the triumvir dying, Auguftus took upon him the 
office of pontifex maximus, or high prieft, vacant by his 
death n . 

did all his fuceeffors, as well Chriftians as Heathens, till the 



This dignity he held to the hour of his death, as 



time of the emperor Grati 



who 



fucceeding his father 



Valentinian in the year of the Chriftian aera 305, and think 
ing it inconfiftent with the Chriftian religion, of which he 
was a zealous profeflbr, to bear even die name of high- 
prieft in the rites of the Gentiles, refufed that title, as did 
afterwards all thofe who fucceeded him in the Roman empire 
This year died likewife Vedius Pollio, famous in hiftory for 
die cruelty with which he treated his flaves, throwing them 

often for the fmalleft faults into his fifti-ponds to fatten his 
muraenas. As he had been raifed by Auguftus from the mean 
condition of a libertinus, or the fon of a freed-man 



9 
9 



he 



the 

ppointed him his chief heir, 



rank of a Roman knigh 
bequeathing to him his fine country feat, called Paufilypus, 
in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, and his houfe in town, 
which was one of the raoft ftately and magnificent buildings 
in Rome. Auguftus, however, caufed it to be pulled down* 
and a fumptuous portico to be built in its room, for the ufe of 
the public, which from his wife's name he called Porticus 

Livia p. 

The following year, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and M. Licinius 
Craflus being confuls, the Ligures Comati, who inhabited the 
rhe Ligures m aritime Alps, were fubdued, and their country reduced: to 
:omati re- a Roman province. And now Auguftus, having fettled the 

affairs 



* Nicol. Damafcen. de vita fua in excerpt, ab Henrjc. 
Valef, p. 418. Jofeph. ibid. * Jofeph. ibid. ■ Dio t 

ibid. c. 5. n Suet. ibid. c. 31. Dio, p. 540. 0 Zofi- 
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affairs of Gaul, flopped the incurfions of the Germans, and 
brought under fubje&ion moft of the nations inhabiting the 
Alps, left Drufus with an army upon the Rhine, and returned 



to the capital, either in the end of this, or in the begin* Auguftw 
ning of the following, year, when Tiberius Claudus Nero, mum tp 
his fon-in-law, and P. Quintilius Varus were confuls. As* 0 *** 
he had been near three years abfent, he was received by 
the people with univerfal joy and fatisfa£ion. But he could 
not be prevailed upon to accept any of the honours, which 
the fathers, fome out of fear, others out of flattery, decreed 
him. Nay, he would not even allow the people to come 

and meet him, but, according to his cuftom, entered 



the city by night. The next morning the whole city went 



wait upon him at his palace, for his houfe was fb called 
becaufe it was fituated on the Palatium or Palatine hill. 
Auguftus received them with great politenefs and conde-* 
fcenfion, and afterwards, being attended by moft of the 
Senators and knights and numberlefs crouds of people, he 
went up to the capitol, and, proftrating himfelf before the 
ftatue of Jupiter Capitolinus, took the laurel from about 
his fafces, and laid it at his feet. A few days after he af- 
fembled the fenate, but, not being able to fpeak himfelf by 
reafon of a violent cold he had got on his journey home, 
he gave the quaeftor a paper to read, containing an account 
of what he had done 1 ever fince he left the capital. As 
he was not interrupted this year by any difturbances either 



* v 9 a 



home or abroad, he enadted many excellent laws, which 
were long obferved by his fucceflbrs. Among the reft he 



publiftied one, by which it was ena&ed, to the great fa$if- OJM ^ M . 
faction of the inhabitants of Italy, that for the future the fetion to the 
fervices of the veterans mould not be rewarded with lands, fow »«T 
but money. What evils attended the bellowing of lands 
upon themj is plain from Virgil's eclogues. By the fame 



law the time was fixed, which each corps was to ferve 
the pay which they were to receive during their fervice, 
and the fum they were to expect, if they continued to 
ferve after the time prefcribed by law was expired. The 
emperor's own guards, known by the name of the pratorian 
cohorts or bands, were, by this law, to ferve twelve yearn 

before they could demand their difmiflion, and the reft fix- 
teen ; the former were allowed about twelve pence of our 
money a-day, and the latter five pence ; if they were re- 
fufed their difmimon, when the time of their fervice wafc 
expired, or chofe to continue in the army, they were ac- 
counted veterans^ and, as fueh, exempted from all drudgeries, 

and 
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and obliged folely to fight, and that for the fpace of five 
years only ; after which term they were abfolutely to obtain 
their difcharge, if they chofe to quite the fervice, and the 
rewards due to veterans, which were, according to Auguftus's 
/ appointment, five thoufand drachmas for the praetorian 

cohorts, and three thoufand for the common legionaries, 
Some years after, Auguftus extended the time of fervice 
to fixteen years for the former, and to twenty for the lat- 
ter p. To give new luftre to the nobility, and attach them 
more firmly to his intereft, he required but one years fervice 
of the young patricians to qualify them for military employ- 
ments, which they could not bear in the times of the re- 
... public, till they had ferved feveral years. To this diftinc- 
tion he added another in favour of the fons of fenators, 
whom he allowed to have a place in the fenate, and to wear 
the laticlavium, which was peculiar to the firft magiftrates, 
fenators, and chief officers of the army, at the age of feven- 
teen, whereas they could not enjoy this honour in former 

times, till they had attained to the twenty-fixth year of their 
age. 

He corrects This year Auguftus, in quality of pontifex maximus, cor- 
t ie calen ar. re £ ec | a g ro f s m ifl- a k e m tne Roman calendar.' For the pon- 

tifices having for the fpace of thirty-fix years, that is, ever 
fince the reformation of the calendar by Julius Caefar, made 
every third year a leap year inftead of every fourth, twelve 
days had been inferted inftead of nine, fo that thefe thirty- 
fix years confifted of three days more than they ought. Au- 
guftus, for the rectifying of this miftake, ordered firft, that for 
the twelve enfuing years there fhould be no leap year $ and fe- 
condly, that, after the expiration of the faid twelve years, 
the leap years fhould thenceforth be made every fourth year * j 
by which means the three fuper-added days being thrown out, 
and the leap years fixed to their true terms, according to 
Julius Caefar's inftitution, the form of this year has ever fince 
been regularly obferved, and is ftill, under the name of " the 
* c old ftyle," in ufe among us. When Auguftus made this 
reformation, a decree was pafTed by the fenate and people, 
ena&ing, that the month Sextilis, fhould thenceforth from 
the emperor's name be called Auguftus, which name it re^ 
tains to this day, in all the calendars that have been formed 
from the Roman, Suetonius tells us, that Auguftus himfelf, 



in 
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in fettling the year, gave his name to the month Sextilis, 
preferring it to September, in which he was born, becaufe in 
the former he had been firft raifed to the confulate, and ob- 
tained many fignal victories r . But the very words of the 
decree of the fenate are related by Macrobius*, who alfo 
mentions the decree of the people, and tells us, that the law 
was propofed by the tribune Pacuvius. Towards the end of 
this year, Agrippa, having fettled the affairs of the eafterri 
provinces, and left Sent ius Saturninus a;nd Titus Volumnius 
governors of Syria and Phoenicia, returned to Rome with 

Herod's eldeft fon by Doris his firft wife. Au- Agri 
guftus received him with all the marks of a fincere affecHon fofes 
and friendftiip^ and was for having him enter the city in tri * um 




timphj- but he declined that honour, afcribing, according to 
his cuftom, all the glory of his conquefts to the emperor, 
under whofe aufpices He had fought : and this Was the chief 
caufe, why the cuftom of triumphing, in former times of 
great' advantage to the Romans, was laid afide, other gene- 
rals following the example of Agrippa, and not caring for an 
honour, which he feemed to defpife *. However, Auguftus 
confirmed to him the tribunitial power for five years more, 
the former term being near expired 5 and then fent him at 
the head of a powerful army into Pannonia (F), where a new 
war began to break out, with greater power and authority 
than had ever been granted to any commander. Agrippa left 
Rome in the beginning of the confulate of M. Valerius Mef- 
fala Barbatus and P. Sulpicius Quirinus, or, as others call him, 
irinus. The former, who was father to the famous Mef- 

falina, 



i 




r Suet. ibid. • Macrob. Saturnal. 1. i. c. i2i * Dio, 
A P* 54? - 

* 

(F) Pannonia was bounded on the eaft by Upper Mcefia, on the 
weft by Noricum, on the fouth by Dalmatia, and on the north 
by the Danube (17)7 fo that Pannonia comprehended Carniola* 
Croatia, Windifch-Marck, part of Auftria, part of Hungary, all 
Sdavonia and Bofnia, and part of Servia. It was antiently di- 
vided into Upper and Lower Pannonia, the former comprehend- 
ing Carniola, Croatia, Windifch-Marck, and part of Auftria ; the 
latter Bofnia, Sclavonia, and the part of Hungary which lies be- 
tween the Danube, the Drave, and the Arabo, now the Raab ; 
*o that fcarce the third part of the prefent kingdom of Hungary 

was 

* 

(17) Plin. I. Hi. c. 25. Dio, 1. xlix. £« 413. Strab. 1. vii. p» 

**7« Joraandes de reb. Get: c so. 
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falina, dying {bme months after his election, was fuCceec 
by Caius Valgius, a man of great learning who before t 
end of the year refigned the falces to Caius Caninius Rebili 
The Paimonians were fo frightened at the very name of < 
grippa, that, upon his approach, they fent deputies to hii 
offering to fubmit upon what terms he fhould think fit to in 
pofe upon them. Hereupon Agrippa, having obliged the 
to deliver up their arms and give him hoftages for their peac 
able behaviour, returned to Italy, but was taken with a vi< 
Jeht illnefs as he marched through Campania, which in a k 
days brought him to his grave. Auguftus, upon the ft 
news of his danger, left the fpor ts, which his two grandfoiu 
Caius and Lucius, were then exhibiting in honour of Miner 
va, and haftened into Campania, to fee and relieve, if lit 
The death could by any means, his dying friend. But Agrippa expired 
*f Agrippa. a f e w minutes before his arrival, which he no fooner u 

derftood, than he burft into tears, bewailing in the illuftrio 
deceafed the lofs of the greateft general of his age, the wif« 
minifter, and the moft faithful, conftant, and difinterefti 
friend he had in the world. He caufed his body to be coi 
veyed to Rome, and took upon himfelf to make his fune 
oration, a curtain being drawn between him and the bier, 
perhaps becaufe it was not lawful for him as pontifex maxi- 
mus to look upon a dead body. His obfequies were perform 
. ed with extraordinary pomp and magnificence, and his re-l 
mains depofited, not in the campus Martius, where the fenatej 
had allowed him a monument, but in Auguftus's own maufo* 
fceum near Marcellus, the emperor declaring, that he would 

not 



* Plin, L xxv. c. 2. TibulL 1. iv. Horat. 1. ii. od. 



was within the limits of antient Pannonia, that trad which fiei 
beyond the Danube, between that river and the Tibifcus, not be- 
longing to Pannonia, but to the Iazyges Metanaftae. The chief 
cities of antient Pannonia were Segefte or Sifcia at the confluence 
of the Calpe and the Save, Amona, a Roman colony, Nauportum, 
upon a river of the fame name, now known by the name of Lau- 
bach, Vindoniana, or Vindobona, Scarabantia, Sirmium on the 
Save, and Taurunum, now Sifeck, and Unterlaubach, Oberlau- 
bach, Vienna, Scharbing, Simach, and Belgrade. Sirmium was 
the metropolis of all Pannonia. Some geographers place Stridor 
the native city of St. Jerom, in Pannonia, others in Dahnana; 

but St. Jerom himfelf calls it the boundary of Dalmatia and Pan- 
nonia (i 8). '• 
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not be feparated even after his death from two perfons, whom 

he fo tenderly loved in his life w . He died in the fifty-firft His off 
year of his age, and left behind him by his firft wife Caecilia *pri» j% 
Attica, the daughter of the famous Pomponius Atticus, one 
daughter named Agrippina, who was married to Tiberius * 



9 



and by his third wife Julia, three fons, viz. Caius, Lucius 
and Agrippa Pofthumus, fo called becaufe he was born after 
his father's death ; and two daughters, Julia married to Lu- 
cius Paulus, and Agrippina married to Germanicus, by whom 
fhe had the emperor Claudius and Agrippina the mother of Ne- 
ro ; Agrippa had no children by his fecond wife Marcella, 



whom ■: he divorced to, marry Julia. He bequeathed his fine 
gardens and a bath, which was called by his name, to the Ro- 
man people, and to Auguftus among other things the Taurica 
Cherfonefus; but how he acquired the dominion and property 
of that country is what We find no-where recorded, Dion 
owning himfelf quite in the dark as to this point. 
- Thus long did Auguftus reign, in fome meafure with a 
partner, though not a rival, in the empire. Upon his death 
the emperor, judging it neceflary that he fhould have one to 
affift him in the government, fuperior to all others in power 
and authority, the better to prevent plots and confpiracies, 
made choice of Tiberius, though much againft his will, as 
Dion informs us, his grandfons, Lucius and Caius Caefars, J^ 1 ^ 
being yet too young to bear any public offices x . . He obliged roonu 
Tiberius, before he invefted him with the power, which A- 
grippa had enjoyed, to divorce his wife Agrippina, who had 
already brought him a fon, and was then big with child, and 
to marry Julia, whofe leud and fcandalous behaviour was well 
known to Tiberius, and to all the young debauchees of Rome, 
and had given great uneafinefs to Agrippa fome time before 
his death. However, Tiberius complied without betraying 
the leaft reluctance, through fear of difgufting Auguftus, 
who was the only perfon in Rome unacquainted with his 
daughter's infamous conduct. The ufual ceremonies were 
no fooner over, than Auguftus difpatched his new fon-in-law 
againft the Pannonians, who, upon the news of Agrippa's 
death, had attempted to {hake off the yoke, and recover their He reduces 
antient liberty. But Tiberius, with the afliftance of their the Panno- 
neighbours the Scordifci, who had remained faithful to the""" 84 
Romans, obliged them in a fhort time to return to their du- 
, and fubmit to the will of the conqueror. They delivered 
up their arms, gave hoftages, and put the Romans in poflef- 
»on of all their towns andilrong-holds. Tiberius fpared their 




lives, 
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lives, but laid wafte their fields, plundered their cities, and 
having fent the belt part of their youth into other countries! 
returned to Rome the fame year, iElius Tubero and Pan 
* lus Fabius Maximus being confuls. The fenate, as we maj 
well imagine, decreed him great honours, and among the refl 
a triumph. But Auguftus obliged him, fore againft. his will 
to reject the offers cf the confcript fathers, and content him 
felf with the marks of diftin&ion, which, were granted foi 
life to thofe who had triumphed, viz. to have a particular 
place apart from the reft at the public Ihews, and to appeai 
with the triumphal robes and a crown of laurel. On the 
other hand, his ; -younger brother Drufus fignalized himfelf 
no lefs among the Gauls and Germans. Having been left in 
Gaul by Auguftus to ftop the incurfions of the Germans,, he 
had begun there a fecond cenfus, taking a minute account 
of each perfon's eftate and fortune, the better to regulate 
the annual taxes and contributions. . . This the Gauls looked 



Dmfuspre- upon as a new attempt upon their liberties,' and feemed M 




vents the pofed to take up arms, and attempt the recovery of their an 

revolting 1 t * 6nt r *ghts ^ privileges. But Drufus, being apprifed 

their defign, fummoned all the Gaultfh chiefs to affift at the 
folemn ceremony of confecrating a temple, which the Lug« 

dunenfes had built in honour of Julius Caefar* When they 
were all affembled, Drufus by his addrefs and engaging . be4 
haviour won their affections to fuch a degree, that they riot 
only dropt the defign they had formed of making off the 
Roman yoke, but agreed to ere£r. an altar in honour of Au 



guftus, and to pay him even in his life-time divine honours. 
Sixty different nations concurred in this defign, each of them 
contributing their quota, and fending a ftatue to adorn the 
new altar, which was confecrated with great folemnity on 
An altar e- the firft day . of Auguft, and became foon very famous all 

aouTofAu" over ^ au *' as * s P* a * n fr° m tne writings °f almoft all the an-^ 
guftus at tients y. Games were inftituted in honour of the new deity, 

Lions. much of the fame nature with the Nemsean and Ifthmiaii 

■ p 

games. 



And now" Drufus, having nothing to fear from the 



Gauls, turned his arms againft the Germans, who, having 

raifed the moft numerous and formidable army that had 

ever been feen in thofe parts, were advancing towards the 

Rhine* in order to invade Gaul. But the young Roman 

not only defeated them as they attempted to crofs that 

river, but, purfuing the advantage he had gained^ entered 

the 
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the country of the Uupetes or Ufipii, now known by the 

name of Relinchufen, and from thence advanced againft 
the Sicambri in the neighbourhood of the Lyppe and Iflel » 
thefe he overthrew in a great battle, laid wafte their coun- 
try, burnt molt of their cities, and, following the courfe 
of the Rhine, approached the German ocean, and reduced 
the Frifii and the Chauci between the Amifius and the Al- 
ois, now the £ms and the Elbe. In thefe marches his 
troops fuffered extremely for want of provifions, and he 
himfelf was often in great danger of being drowned, as 
the Romans, who attended him, were quite unacquainted at 
that time with the flux and reflux of the ocean. As win- 
ter drew near, he led his troops into . eaft Friefland, and, 
leaving them there under the command of his lieutenants, 
returned to Rome, where he was honoured with the prae- 
torfhip, Q. Fabius Maximus and Julius Antonius, the Ton . 
of the triumvir, being then confuls. Early in the fpring, 
Drufus left the capital, and returning to his army quar- 
tered in Frifia or Friefland, marched from thence into the 
country of the Tencteri, whom he eafily fubdued ; and af- 
terwards pafling the Lupias, now the Lyppe, in Weftpha- 
lia, brought into fubjection the Catti and the Cherufci, 
extending his conquefts to the banks of the Vifurgis, now 

the Wefer, which he would have pafied, had he not been 
obliged to return for want of provifions, the enemy hav- 
ing laid Wafte the neighbouring country to a great diftance. 
As he was retiring, the Germans unexpectedly fell upon him 
in a narrow paflage, and having furrounded the Roman 
army, cut a great many of them in pieces. But the brave He <j e f ealft 
Drufus, animating his men more by his example than his the united 
fpeeches, after a warm conflict, which lafted almoft the forces ofi tfae 
whole day, in the end put the enemy to flight, and made sicambri * 
fuch havock of them* that the ground was ftrewed for cherufci, 
fome miles with dead bodies. Drufus found in their camp &c * 
a huge quantity of iron chains, which they had prepared 
for the Romans ; and fo great was their confidence, that 
they had agreed before-hand about the divifion of the 
booty ; the Tencteri were to have the horfe, the Che- 
rufci and Sicambri the baggage, and the Ufipetes and 
Catti the captives. Drufus, was faluted imperator by his 



troops on the field of battle, where they erected a tro 
phy as a monument of fo fignal a victory ; after which Dru- 
fus, to fecure the countries he had conquered, built two forts, 
the one at the confluence of the Lupias and the Alifo, the Lyp- 
pe and the Alme, the other in the country of the Catti or 
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Chatti on the Rhine, and made that famous canal, long 
known by the name of Fofla Drufiana, of which we {hall 



have occafion to fpeak hereafter. For thefe exploits Drufus 
on his return to Rome was honoured with the triumphal 
ornaments, as his brother Tiberius had been the preceding 
year, but was not allowed by Auguftus to triumph , or even 
to retain the title of imperator, with which he had been 
honoured by the army, that title being now peculiar to the 
fovereign. Drufus, as well as Tiberius, had fought under 
the aufoices of Auguftus, who therefore, afcribing to himfelf 



the glory they had acquired, allowed them fuch marks 
diftindtion as were ufually conferred on triumphant viclors, 
but not the triumph itfelf z . This fame year, Tiberius be- 
ing fent againft the Pannonians, who had again rebelled, 
fturbances reduced them anew, and likewife the Dalmatians, who had 
Thrace. j 0 j ne d them in their revolt. One Vologefes, a prieftcJ 

Bacchus, by birth a Thracian, raifed far greater difturbancs 
in that part of Thrace, which was fubjecl: to Rafcuporisjj 
the fon of Cotys, a faithful ally of the Romans. Vologefe 
fHrring up the people againft that prince, whom he ftyledi; 
flave of Rome, committed moft dreadful ravages in all parti 
of his dominions, overthrew and killed the young prince! 
himfelf in a pitched battle, put to flight Rhemetalces his' 
guardian, and, having over-run the whole country, advan 
ced, without oppofition, into the Thracian Cherfoneliis. 



with a defign to pafs from thence into Macedon. B 
the mean time, Lucius Calpurnius Pifo, one of the beft 
generals of his age, being ordered by Auguftus to quit Pam- 
phylia, which he governed in quality of proconful, and to 
ftop the progrefs of the barbarians under the condu# of 
Vologefes, arrived in Thrace, and coming up with the ene- 
my near the confines of Macedon, attacked them, but bad 
the misfortune to be defeated, his men not being accuftomed 
to the enemy's manner of fighting. However, as he was a 
man of great experience in military affairs, he made his re- 
treat in good order, and falling the next day unexpectedly 
fl on the barbarians, gave them a total overthrow, purfued 
Ccafpur- to into Thrace, and made himfelf matter of the fruitful 
nius Pifo. plains lying between mount Pangaeus and mount Haemus* 

Auguftus Was fo pleafed with this conqueft, that he decreed 
to Pifo, not indeed a triumph, but all the honours and pnvi- 
ledges which were formerly granted to thofe who had triumph' 
ed, ordaining befides fupplications, by way of thankfgiviflg 



to 
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to. the gods, for the fuccefs which had attended his arms \ 
The joy and fatisfac~Hon which Auguftus received from thefe , 
fuccefles was greatly allayed by the death of his nfter OcT:a- 1 
via, who was a true heroine, and a perfect pattern of all the 
virtues peculiar to her fex, and therefore greatly lamented by 
perfons of all ranks and conditions. Auguftus caufed her 
body to be expofed on a bed of ftate in a temple lately erecl> 
ed in honour of Julius Caefar, and pronounced himfelf her 
funeral oration, but would not admit of the many honours 
which were decreed her by the fenate. Her body was carri- 
ed to the grave by her four fons-in-law, the hufbands of the 
two Marcellae, whom fhe had by her firft huiband Marcellus, 
and of the two Antoniae, her daughters by Antony the tri- 
umvir. She died in the fifty-fourth year of her age b . 

The following year, Nero Claudius Drufus and T. 
Quinc~tius Crifpinus being confuls, Auguftus, bent upon the 
total reduction of Germany, left the capital, attended by 
his two fons-in-law, Tiberius Claudius Nero and Nero Clau- 
dius Drufus, and, paffing the Alps, advanced to the banks of 
the Rhine, whence he fent Tiberius againft the Daci, and 
Drufus to complete the conqueft of the reft of Germany. 
Tiberius eafily fubdued the Daci, obliged them to give him The Daci 
Jioftages, and tranfplanted forty-thoufand of them into Gaul, iubdued by 
On the other hand, Drufus having pafled the Rhine, and af- Tlberius * 
terwards, in fpight of all oppofition, the Wefer, brought C efls 
under fubje&ion all the nations from the Rhine to the Elbe, made by 
or, as the Romans called it, the Albis. Having attempted in Drufus 
vain to pafs this river, he erected feveral trophies in that Germany * 
neighbourhood, and began his march back to the Rhine. 
Dion tells us, that as he was deliberating with himfelf whether 
he mould penetrate ftill farther into thefe northern countries 
or make the Albis the boundary of the Roman empire, a 
woman of a ftature more than human appeared to him, and 
lling him by his name, asked him, " Whither his ambi- 
tion would carry him ? The fates," faid fhe, " will not 
allow you to fee all parts: retire therefore, and know, 
that the period both of your life and actions approaches." 
With this and fuch like prodigies, Dion pretends, that the 
death of Drufus, which happened foon after, was foretold. 
For before he reached the Rhine, he was feized with a vio- 
lent fever, which carried him off in a few days. Auguftus, 
upon the firft notice of his illnefs, fent an exprefs to Tiberius, 
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©rufus's 

love for his 
country. 



acquainting him with the danger his brother was in, w] 
thereupon made what hafte he could to fee him before ! 
died, travelling two hundred miles in twenty-four hou 
Upon his arrival he found him ftill alive, but juft expirin 
His fudden death occafioned a report, which was credited ] 
many, viz. that Auguftus and Tiberius had confpired to tal 
him off by poifon, and effected their wicked defign by mea 
of their emiffaries. It is at leaft certain, that Drufus 
in his heart a zealous republican, and had on feveral occafio; 
betrayed a great defire of feeing the antient form of goven 
ment reftored. Though he was generally thought to be tl 
fon, not of Claudius Nero, but of Auguftus* yet he looke 
upon him as an ufurper, and wrote the following letter to h 
brother Tiberius, while they were both waging war in Gei 



many at the head of two powerful armies 



The gods has 



cc 



put it into our power to render Rome happy or miferable 
Auguftus has trufted us with the forces of the empire 
can we employ them better than in re-eftablifhing the n 



publi 



and reftorin & 



Rome to her antient liberty 



an 



fplendor : how glorious a thing it is to be the deliverer 



ger of one s country 



This letter Tiberius fent 



Auguftus, and foon after happened the death of Drufus in th 



manner we have related 



However* moft of the 



clear Auguftus from all fufpicion of being any ways acceffor 
to the death of the young hero. Livy, who here ends hi 
hiftory, fays, - that he died of a fall from his horfe : perhap 
that fall occafioned the fever of which he died. Suetonii 
thinks the report, 'which was fpread upon his death to th< 



prejudice of Auguftus, to have been 



rely groundlefs 



fince the emperor loved him with great tendernefsj and had 
even named him in his will for his fucceflbr in conjunct 



with his two grandfons, Lucius and Caius d . Tacitus, 
whom we cannot fufpect of partiality towards Auguftus, oi 
indeed towards any of his fucceflbrs, tells us, that Auguftus 
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His charac-fus was a man of 



extended his cruelty to any of his own family 

unblemifhed character, of 



ter. 



probit) 



which was proof againft all temptations, of great honour 
open-hearted, and an enemy to all manner of deceit and dtf 



Emulation 



H 



was no ways inferior either 



•5 



conduct to the moft experienced commanders of his age, anc 

had nothing in view in all his expeditions, but the glory of tht 

al 

handi 



Roman name and the public welfare 
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hands, that he would have re-eftablifhed the republic, and 

religned with joy the fovereign power, had it ever devolved 
to him. He died in the thirtieth year of his age, and left 
behind him three children by his wife Antonia Minor, the 
younger daughter of Antony and Octavia, viz. Drufus, fur- 
named Germanicus, Livilla, and Claudius, who fucceeded 
Caligula, in the empire. His foldiers, to teftify their grief Honours 
for the lofs of a general, whom they fo tenderly loved, pa id him af 
erected to his memory a ftately monument on the banks ofter h 
the Rhine, and aflembling yearly on the anniverfary of his deatfe 
death, that is, on the eleventh of July, performed round 
their military evolutions in honour of the illuftrious deceafed 
As for his body, it was conveyed to Rome, and attended 
the whole way by Tiberius, the chief officers and magiftrates 
of the Roman colonies and municipia, through which it 
palTed, meeting it on the road, and attending it with the 



moft pomp from one city to the other. Auguftus himfelf 



received it at Rome, being returned from Gaul for that pur 
pofe, and pronounced in the Circus Flaminius a funeral ora- 
tion in honour of the deceafed, in which he begged of the 
gods, with great earneftnefs and many tears, that they would 
" grant him a death as glorious as that of the young hero, 
" and make the grand-children they had given him tread 
<c in his foot-fteps." Tiberius made another funeral oration 
in the forum, where the body was expofed, and from thence 
carried on the moulders of the Roman knights to the field of 
Mars, where it was burnt with great folemnity $ as for the 
ames they were depofited in the maufoleum of Auguftus. 



The fenate did not neglect, as we may well imagine, fo fa 
vourable an opportunity of making their court to the emperor* 
A triumphal arch was erected to his memory, and ftatues in 
moft public places of the city : the furname of Germanicus 
was conferred upon him by a decree of the fenate, and 

firmed to his pofterjty ; many trophies were erected, and 

medals ftruck with the infcription de Germanis, to perpetuate 

the memory of his victories over the Germans, &c. Extra 

ordinary honours were decreed to his mother Livia and his 

widow Antonia, who had inherited both her mother Oc 

tavia's beauty and virtue 5 {he continued inconfolable to the 

hour of her death, nor would fhe ever be prevailed upon to 

marry again, though often and earneftly prefled to it 
Auguftus *. 
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New regu- The emperor was in hafte to return to Gaul, but neve] 
fetio^s of ^ e ] e f s before his departure he made feveral new regulation 

The confcript fathers, finding their authority to be of rj 
. weight, affembled very feldom, and in fmall numbers. Ai 
, guftus therefore appointed certain days in each month, o 
which they mould be obliged to meet ; and at the fame tim 
enacted, with the approbation of the fenators themfelves, thj 
fuch as abfented themfelves on thofe days, without a kw 
ful caufe, mould pay a certain fum by way of mulct ; an< 
that their determinations, when they were but few, fhouli 
not obtain the force of a fenatufconfultum, or decree o 
the fenate, but only be called a regulation of the fenate 
He granted the praetors the prerogative of voting in the fe- 
nate, and extended the jurifdiction of the queftors, giving 
them the fuperintendency of all the maritime cities of Italy, 
The election of the new confuls, C. Marcius Cenforinus an^ 
C. Afinius Gallus, gave rife to a new regulation. Thej 
were both accufed of having purchafed their dignity witl 
money diftributed among the tribes. Auguftus did no! 
oblige them to refign the fafces, but ordered, that for th 



future all the candidates fliould depofit a certain fum witl 

him, which they mould forfeit, if convicted of bribery or 
any unlawful practices. This law was generally approved 
of, at leaft by the patricians ; but another, which he put 
limed foon after, was as much difliked. The depofitions of 
flaves had never been admitted at Rome in the courts of ju- 
dicature. But Auguftus, for the fafety of his own perfon, 
though under pretence of the public fafety, publifhed a law, 
enacting, that when any perfon was accufed of treafonable 
defigns, the evidence of flaves mould be of the fame weight 
as that of freedrnen. That this law might not feem to clafh 
with the antient cuftom of rejecting the evidence of a Have 
againft his mafter, it was ordained by the fame law, that 



the flaves of the accufed perfon mould be firft fold to the 
emperor or the public. By this low evafion, unworthy o 
a man of fenfe, he pretended not to have intrenched on the 
antient cuftom, fmce it was ftill true, that flaves were noi 
allowed to accufe their mafters, nor admitted as evident 
againft them. This innovation oCcafioned great complaints 
but the crafty emperor foon quieted the minds of the peo- 
ple by public mews and fports, by a pretended clemency an< 
condefcenfion, and above all by affecting popularity, and care 
„fully avoiding all needlefs ceremonies and marks of grandeur 
Us conde - arments re * ate many inftances of his extraordinar 

condefcenfion ; they tell us, that a common legionary ? hav 

' in 
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ing defired him to plead his caufe in one of the courts of judi- 
cature, the emperor told him, that he was fo overwhelmed 
with bufinefs that he could not well do it himfelf; but that he 
would fend him an orator better qualified for that purpofe than 



himfelf. This obliging anfwer did not fatisfy the foldier, who 



■ + 



anfwered bluntly, c ' Have I thus fought for you by proxy 
The emperor, highly pleafed with this unexpected anfwer 
" Neither will X," faid he, " plead for you by proxy 
He was as good as his word ; for on the day appointed he 
appeared at the bar, and pleaded his caufe in perfon. In 
like manner he undertook the caufe of another citizen, and 
gained it ; which fo provoked the accufer, that he behaved 



very difrefpeclfully toward the emperor, who was fo far 
from refenting it, that he afterwards pardoned him, when 
he was accufed before him as cenfor of fome faults which 
deferved fevere puniftiment. Though he was very kind and 
generous to his friends, yet he never allowed them greater 
privileges than others, nor would he by any means exempt 
them from the j udiciary laws. Of all the criminals he ref- 
cued but one, during the whole time of his long reign, 
who had been very ferviceable to him, and that by prevail- 
ing with entreaties on the accufer to drop the profecution h . He begins 

This year, the fecond term of Auguftus's ten ; years the 
drawing to an end, he pretended to be willing to lay^nniai 
down the power with which he had been trufted, faying, power, 
that he was no longer able to bear fo heavy a burden ; 
but he • was eafily perfuaded to carry it ten years longer. 
This limitation contributed, in the opinion of the antients, 
more than any thing elfe, to his fafety, iince by receiv- 



ing his power from the fenate and people, he openly ' acknow 
ledged the fovereignty to be lodged in them ; fo that they 
were not quite deftitute of all hopes of recovering it one day. 
The term of his power being prolonged, he refolved to quit 
the capital, having his mind ftili bent on the entire reduction 
of the many nations that inhabited Germany. He was not 
indeed inclined to wage war with thofe barbarous nations 
in perfon, but chofe to be as near the generals, whom 



he employed, as he could with fafety. The perfon he 
thought the moft proper for the purfuing and completing 

of the conquefts, happily began by Drufus, was his brother 
Tiberius 5 whom therefore he fent into Gaul, after having 
honoured him with an ovation, on account of the advan- 
tages he had gained in Germany the foregoing year. Au-™enus% 

guftuscen^y! 
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gtiftus foon after the departure of Tiberus left Rome, but 
inftead of palling the Alps, as he had done the year be- 
fore, he took his rout towards Aquileia, and pafled the wholt 
fummer in the neighbourhood of that city, having witi 
him his grandfon Caius Caefar, then twelve years old. 
the mean time, Tiberius, having pafled the Rhine at the 
head of a powerful army, over-ran all the countries be- 
tween that river and the Elbe, and ftruck luch dread into 
the inhabitants of thofe northern provinces, that feveral of 
them Tent deputies to Auguftus at Aquileia to fue for peace, 
which they could not obtain upon any terms, the empe- 
ror declaring, that he would not grant a peace to any parti- 

But 




cular nation, till they had all agreed to demand it. 
the Catti, or as fome authors write, the Sicambri, could not 

any means be prevailed upon to fubmit; fo that the 
project of peace did not take place this year. We fhall 
fee in the fequel of this hiftory what ftreams of blood it 
coft the Romans to reduce them. As winter approached, 
Auguftus returned to Rome with his grandfon Caius ; but 
Tiberius remained with his troops in Germany, in order 
to renew the war, as foon as the feafon would allow him 
to take the field *. Auguftus upon his return made a k~ 
cond cenfus, in which were numbered, according to the 

Ancyran marbles, 4233000 Roman citizens k . While he 
was thus employed, his great friend Mecsenas died, which 
was a fenfible affliction to him, though he had not of late 
honoured him with the fame intimacy as formerly* His 
criminal converfation with Terentilla could not but dhpleafe 
Mecasnas, who thought he did not deferve that treatment 
at the hands of one, whom he had ferved with the utmoft 



fidelity. 



On the other hand, Auguftus in that particular 



ter. 



could not bear any controll ■> and hence that coldnefs and 

His eharao indifference which appeared between thefe two great friends, 

fome years before death parted them. Mecaenas was a man 

of great penetration, and underftood the art of governing 

well better than any man of his age, as appears from the 

many wife directions and maxims, which he fuggefted to 

Auguftus in the beginning of his reign. But though pof- 

fefted of talents equal to the higheft employments of the 

ftate, yet he was fuch an enemy to all N trouble, fo fond or 

his eafe, fo addicted to his pleasures, that he abhorred all 

bufinefs, and feemed in a manner to have attained to that 

As 
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indolence, in which the Epicureans placed happinefs 
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he, was remarkably good-natured, and flighted preferments 
himfelf, as capable of difturbing his quiet and interrupting - 
his pleafures, he employed all his credit and intereft with the 
emperor in behalf of others, and for the moft part with 
good fuccefs. Of the afcendant which he had gained over The jy^ ^ 
Auguftus, and the liberty he took in correcting his faults he took witfc 
and curbing his cruel temper, Dion Caflius gives us the fol- Au£uftu6. 
lowing remarkable inftance. As Auguftus was one day judg- 
ing fome criminals, Mecaenas perceiving him to be in a bad 
humour, and inclined to give himfelf over to revenge with- 
out check or compaffion, attempted to approach his tribu- 
nal ; but not being able to break through the croud, he 
wrote the following note; " Come down from the tri- 
" bunal, butcher," and threw it into his lap. Auguftus no 
fooner read it, than he rofe up and quitted the tribunal, 
without fentencing any of the criminals to death K As 

fcandalous lewdnefs and debaucheries of Auguftus, 
gave occafion to many fevere lampoons and caft a 
great blemifh upon his reputation, Mecaenas was not at all 
a proper perfon to fet up for a cenfor in that particular. 
The generous protection, which he afforded to men of learn- 
ing, efpecially to Virgil and Horace, will render his name 
(immortal, and transfer his fame to the lateft pofterity. He 
iwas not only on encourager of learning, but publifhed ac- 
cording to Prifcian m , Ifidorus n , and Seneca °, feveral 
works, which entitled him to a place among the beft wri- 
ters of that polite age. The works afcribed to him byHisworkt. 
the above-mentioned writers are, a " hiftory of animals 
a " journal of the life of Auguftus 5" a " treatife on fhort- 
" hand writing ; " of which fome will have him, others 
Tyro, Cicero's freedman, to have been the inventor, ano- 
ther " treatife on the nature and different kinds of preci- 
" ous ftones ; " and two tragedies, the one intitled " Oc- 
" tavia, " and the other " Prometheus : " but none of 
thefe works have reached our times. Horace the prince of 
the Latin lyric poets, did not long furvive his great pa- 
tron and benefactor ; for Mecaenas died about the begin- 
ning of September, and Horace on the twenty-feventh of 
the following November. The fame of fo great a poet The 
will be as Jafting as his works, which all ages muft admire, of H 
as the utmoft effort of a human genius. The fame year 

died one Caius Caecilius Bidorus, famous for the immenfe 

wealth 



dea 
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wealth of which he was pouefTed ; for he left to his heii 
41 1 6 flaves, 3600 yoke of oxen, 200057 head of othe 
cattle, and above three millions of our money in fpecie 
On the calends of January of the enfuing year, Tiberius 
who was now come to Rome, entered upon his fecond con 

ShS' tri " falfoip w i tn Cm Calpurnius Pifo, and was the fame day ho 

* noured with a triumph, which was a new fight to the Romai 
people. The bucklers and arms, which he had taken fron 
the Germans, were carried before him, and the captive ge- 
nerals and officers of diftinction marched in chains by th( 
chariot of the triumphant victor. Before he left Rome, he 
repaired the temple of Concord, placing his own name and 
that of his deceafed brother Drufus on the frontifpiece of that 
Itately building. After this he dedicated a temple, which the 
fenate had erected, to his mother Livia, me herfelf being 
prefent at the. ceremony. On this occafion he gave a meft 
fumptuous entertainment to all the fenators, while Livia feafted 
the women of diftinction by themfelves. In the beginning of 
the fpring he left the capital and returned to Germany, but 
performed nothing which hiftorians have thought worth tranf- 
mitting to pofterity. This year a dreadful fire happened in 
Rome, which reduced to afhes many {lately buildings, and 
was thought to have been occafioned by the debtors, with a 



defign to make their efcape, in that confufion, out of the 
houfes of their creditors. To prevent the like misfortunes 
Curatores an( j diforders for the future, Auguftus created new officers 



appointed by called " curatores vicorum," who were permitted on certain 
Auguftus. days to wear, within the verge of their j urifdidtion, the robe 

peculiar to magiftrates, and to have two lictors to attend 
them. To them were now aftigned the fix hundred flaves, 
who had been formerly appointed to attend the aediles for 
the extinguifhing of fires. At the fame time, by Auguflus's 
particular order, the city was divided into fourteen regions or 
wards, and thefe into inferior precincts, the government of 
which wards and precin&s was committed to the above-men- 
tioned " curatores vicorum," and alfo to the tribunes of the 
people and the praetors n . 

The following year, Caius Antiftius Vetus and D. Lseli- 

us Balbus being raifed to the confulate, Lucius Caefar boldly 

Smlfca- . QemanaeQ of Auguftus in the public theatre, that his elder 
bnable de- brother Caius Caefar might be named conful for the enfuing 
nandof Lu- year. The emperor, no lefs furprifed than offended at this 

unfeaibnable demand, notwithftanding his affection, for tfa 



aus Csefor. 



tWfi 
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two brothers, anfwered, that he hoped he fhould never lie 
under the neceflity of raifing any to the confulate under 
twenty years of age. The bold youth not being fatisfied 
with this anfwer, but continuing to folicit him with great 
earneftnefs in behalf of his brother, the emperor raifing his 
voice, told him with a grave air, " That an office of fuch 



importance ought to be difcharged only by a man who 
" could bridle his own paffions, and refift the defires of the 
" giddy and head-ftrong multitude." However, his tender- 
nefs for the two brothers, whom he looked upon as his own 
children, having adopted them into the Julian family and the 
name of Caefars, in fome degree got the better of his rea- 
fon ; for he granted to Caius the priefthood, a place in the 
fenate, and the privilege of fitting among the fenators at all 
public {hews and fports ; but at the fame time, to curb their 
ambitious temper, he conferred on Tiberius the tribunitial 



to retire 



power for five years, which gave the two young Caefars no 
fmall jealoufy. But Tiberius had fcarce received this new Tiberius de 
addition of power, when, to the great furprife of Auguftus manis leave 
and the whole city, he defired leave to quit the city and re- 
tire to Rhodes- . Various reafons are alledged by the antients 
for this fudden refolution ; Tiberius indeed pretended a defire 
of improving himfelf in the ftudy of philofophy and eloquence, 
there being then at Rhodes famous profeflors of both thefe 
fciences. But Suetonius is of opinion, that the infamy of 
his wife Julia, which was now the talk of the whole cityi 
and reflected great difgrace on his perfon and family, prompt- 
ed him to retire, that he might not be an eye-witnefs of her 
fcandalous debaucheries °. Velleius Paterculus, a great flat- 
terer of Tiberius, tells us, that he withdrew out of refpecl: 
to the two young Caefars, that he might not ftand in their 
way to the higheft preferments p , following therein the ex- 
ample of Agrippa, who had retired to Mitylene, when Mar- 
cellus firft entered upon public offices. Dion thinks he was 
piqued at the favour which Auguftus fhewed to his grandfons, 
efpecially at his declaring them " princes of the Roman 

youths (G)," which entirely defeated his ambitious projects, 

and 



0 Suet, in Tiber, c. 10. * Veil. Patercul. L ii. c. 99. 

(G) The firft Roman emperors gave this title to their children, 
or to thofe whom they had appointed their heirs and fucceffors in 
the empire. The youth, who was honoured with this title, had 

the children of the Roman noblemen under his command, and 

appeared 



\ 
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and left him no hopes of ever enjoying the fovereign poweia 
the fole object of ail his wifhes q . But, whatever his motive 
was, notwithftanding the remonftrances and tears of his mo- 
ther Livia, he was very prefling with Auguftus for his per- 
miflion to retire ; which the emperor not only refufed, but 
guftus™ took great pains, in concert with Livia, to divert him from 
fufes him. fuch an unfeafonable refolution. He even complained to the 

fenate of his being abandoned by one, from whofe abilities he 
had promifed himfelf great relief in the government of the 
republic. But Tiberius, deaf to all entreaties and remon- 
ftrances, and obftinately bent upon departing, continued im- 
portuning Auguftus for his permiflion, which he conftantly 
refufed, being unwilling to lofe the only perfon, in whom, 
after the death of Agrippa and Mecaenas, he repofed any 
confidence, his grand-children not being yet of an age fit to 
be trufted. At length Tiberius, finding all other means in- 
effectual, retired into his own apartment, and, there fhut- 
ting himfelf up, abftained four whole days from all kind of 
nourifliment. Hereupon the emperor, feing he could not 
get the better of his obftinate and inflexible temper, complied 
yields \o a his at length with his requeft, and granted him the fo much 
importuni- wifhed-for permiflion to retire ; which he no fooner obtained, 
* i?s ' * than he fet out for Oftia, without fpeaking a word on the 

way to thofe who attended him to the place where he em- 
barqued, or taking any notice of them, a frnall number of 
his particular friends excepted, at his departure r . However, 
Dion tells us, that before he took his leave of Livia and Au- 
guftus, 



But at laft 



* Dio, in excerpt, p. 662." r Suet. ibid. 



apeared at their head, when they performed their military exer* 
cifes in the field of Mars, or exhibited the tournament called 
Troy. In the times of the republic the children of the moft dif* 
tinguifhed families were called "principes juventutis," and "print 
" cipes equitum( 1 9)," becaufe they were reckoned " equites" or 
knights, till they attained the age, which the laws required in the 
candidates for offices. The principes juventutis was diftinguiih- 
ed from the reft by a triumphal robe, as Tacitus informs us (20). 
On the reverfe of a medal of the emperor Severus, which has 
reached our times, are represented three youths on horfeback, and 
one of them in the attitude of commanding, with this legend, Princ 
juvent. which lhews, that theprinceps or principes juventutis had 
"* fome command over the young nobility. 



(19) Vide Liv. 1, xlii. c 61. & Juvenal, fatyr. 4. v. 35 
{20} Tacit, annaL 12, c. 5. 
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guftus, he opened his will and read it in their pfefence* . 
From Oftia he failed along the coaft of Campania, and ftaid 
fome time in that province, being informed there, that Au- 
guftus was indifpofed. But, in the mean while, a report 
being fpread abroad, that he waited for the news of Auguftus's 
death, he weighed anchor as foon as it came to his ears, tho* HJj 
the fea ran then very high, and failed for Rhodes, where he led^J^f 5 
at firft a very private and retired life, frequenting the fchools living *i 
and academies without any attendants, converting familiarly Rhodes, 
with the Greeks, and avoiding all appearance of grandeur 
both in his houfe and equipage. However, he once exerted 
the tribunitial power with which he was inverted 5 for a warm 
difpute arifing one day in the fchool of Theodorus the Gada- 
raean, of whom he was a conftant hearer, he interpofed, and 
endeavoured to put an end to the conteft. But one of the 
difputants, judging him partial, not only refufed to acquiefce 
with his decifion, but abufed him in a moft outrageous man^ 
ner ; which fo provoked him, that he returned home, and 
afluming the habit of a public magiftrate, appeared in the 
fchool, as tribune of the people, with his apparitors, and fum- 
moning by a crier the philofopher, who had reviled him, or- 
dered him to be carried to prifon l . Velleius, a fcandalous 
flatterer of the Caefars, efpecially of Tiberius, tells us, that 
he appeared greater in his retirement, than if he had been at 
the helm of affairs ; that all the proconfuls and governors, 
who were fent into the eaft, went to wait upon him, lower-* 
ing their fafces to him ; that he gained the affection and 
efteem of all the Greeks, &c. u . But all other writers tell 
us, that not being able to keep his vices concealed from the 
inhabitants of the ifland, they daily more defpifed and hated 
him, infomuch, that the Nemaufians threw down his ftatues 
and defaced his pictures ; nay, fome time after, as Caius 
Caefar patted that way, mention being made of Tiberius at 
a private entertainment, one of the company addreffing 
Caius, " Give only the word," faid he, " and you Ihall 
" have the head of the exile in an inftant." The name of 
exile well fuited Tiberius ; for though he voluntarily retired to> 
Rhodes, yet he was long kept there againft his will. Grow- 
ing weary of his retirement, he publicly declared, that he had 
left Rome purely to avoid giving umbrage to Caius and Lu- 
cius, and wrote to the emperor, after they had attained to 
man's eftate and were promoted to the higheft dignities, beg- 
ging 

• Bio, in excerpt. Valefii, p, 665. ( Suet. ibid. Quia 

W«a. L iii. c. 1. Dio, ibid. « Veil. Patercul. ibid, 
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ging leave to return home and vifit his friends, lince his pre. 
fence could no longer be difagreeable to his grand-children. 
'" But the favour was abfolutely. denied him, and a meflage fent 
leave to re- bidding him lay afide all care and thoughts of his friends, 

fince he had been fo impatient to abandon them. Thus he 
was obliged, fore againft his will, to continue at Rhodes, and 
it was not till after feven years that Auguftus was prevailed 
upon to confent to his return w . This year Auguftus himfelf 
was conful, and had for his collegue Cornelius Sylla. 



turn to 
Rome. 




had refumed the fafces, after 



having 



declined the confular 



dignity for feventeen years together, with no other view 



fuppofed, but to render the ceremony of giving the 



virilis 



his grandfon Caius more folemn. For he 



fented him in perfon to the fenate, gave him the 



toga 

pre 



g 



« » 



lis" himfelf, with the ufual ceremonies, and defigned him 
conful ; which dignity, as he was then but fifteen, he was t 
hold, after five years, to be reckoned from the day he 



prefent 



fx*. 



fenate. Thus the Ancyran marble 



year Auguftus reduced the number of thofe who were fup- 
plied with corn at the public expence, to two hundred thou- 
sand. 



corn having for fome years been g 



indifferent!]j 



Anguft 



to all who defired it. Nothing remarkable happened 
Rome or Italy the two following years, in the firft of whid 
C. Calvifius Sabinus and L. Paflienus Rufus were confuls, an 
in the fecond L. Cornelius Lentulus and M. Valerius Mei 



thirteenth linus* The enfuing year, Auguftus again referved the 



toniul/hip 



fular dignity for himfelf, and took for his collegue M. Plan 
tius Sylvanus or Silanus. As Lucius, 



of an ag 



the 
the 



young 

S 



of his 



grandfons was now 

Auguftus conferred on him the fame honours as he had done 
three years before on his brother Caius. Several medals, 
coined on this occafion, have reached our times, on which 

the heads of the two brothers with bucklers and fpears, 

aius and Lucius Caefars, 




and this legend on the reverfe 

" the fons of Auguftus, defigned confuls, princes of the 
youth." Thus were the two fons highly favoured and 



honoured by Auguft 



but their mother Julia met with 



ery different treatment. Her lewdnefs, infamy, and fcafr 
dalous debaucheries, hardly to be matched in hiftory, had for 
fome years been the talk of the whole town. But Auguftus 



had the misfortune of moft princes 



who 



ally 



fpeaking, the leaft acquainted with their neareft concerns 
He believed indeed, ' that fhe did not lead a very ftricl: lif< 



but 



Dio, Suet, ibid* 
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but never imagined her capable of committing thofe mon- 

ftrous and almoft incredible excefles, of which he now found 
her guilty. Upon a full difcovery of her a&ions and conduct, 
he was fo fenfibly afFe&ed with grief and confufion, that he 
ftiut himfelf up in his palace, and there continued feveral days, 
bewailing his misfortune, without feeing any even of his 
moft intimate friends. Not able to conceal the tranfports of 
his grief and anger from the public, he communicated to the 
fenate by a letter the excelTes of the infamous proftitute, and 
the difgrace of his family, an indifcretion which he afterwards 
faidfhe would never have been guilty of, had Agrippa or Me- 
camas been living. Overcome with mame and rage, he firft 



43* 



death 



but afterwards altered 



refolved to put his daughter 

his mind, and contented himfelf with baniming her to Pan- J uIia bana& 
dataria, a deferfe ifland on the coaft of Camp 
known by the the name of Santa M 



now 



edj 



bonia 



Her mother Scri 

Whom Auguftus had divorced the fame day {he was 




born, that is, thirty-eight years before, attended her to the 
ice of her banimment, and never afterwards abandoned 
her. ' The emperor not only punifhed the infamous Julia 
with banifhment, but at the fame time forbad her the ufe of 
"wine, and all forts of delicacy whatfoever either in diet or 



cloaths. By an exprefs order from the emperor 



perfo 



of what condition foever was to come near her without his 



Not long after, her eldeft daughter 




leave. 

named alio Julia and married to L. Paulus, being convicled 
of the fame crimes as her mother* was confined to the ifland 



her 



g n PP 2 > daughter of 



of Tremera 



Tremiti 



the Adriatic fea 



The 



pu 



nifKment of Julia was followed by that of all thofe who were 
any ways acceflbry to her debaucheries. Sempronius Grac- 
chus, T. Quinclius Crifpinus, C. Claudius, and L. Scipio* 
all perfons of great diftin&ion, were condemned to perpetual 

banifhment. But Julius Antonius (H), the fon of the triumvir* 
and many others, were by the emperor's orders put to death. 
Some writers tell us, that Auguftus laid hold of this oppor- 
tunity 



* 

y Veil. Patercul. c. too. Dio, ibid. p. 5^5. 

<H) Julius Antonius wasa man of learning, and wrote a poem 
entitled Diomedea?, confifting of ten books. To him Horace ad 



He left a fon very 

of 



drefTed the fecond ode of his fourth book 
young, whom Auguftus banifhed to Marfeilles under 
having him inftrudled by the great mailers, who fkrarifhed then in 

He died without offspring and in him ended the Ant^~ 



that 



city 



*m family 



t 
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tunity to get rid of many confiderable Romans, who gav< 
him uneafinefs and jealoufy. Be that as it will, it is certain, 
that an incredible number of illuftrious Romans were facri- 
ficed, under pretence of having received favours of Julia, 
Her chief confident, by name Phsebe, laid violent hands on 
herfelf before fentence was pronounced againft her. Auguftus, 
Many Illuf- when news was brought him of her death, could not help 
Sms^niih- admiring her courage, and wifliing that Phaebe, and not Ju, 
cd, and put lia, had been his daughter, intimating thereby, that he would 
to death, onh ave heen Well pleafed* if Julia had had courage enough to 
lier account. en( j ^ er - m ^ f ame manner , Tiberius heard, as we 

may imagine, the news of the difgrace and banimmentof 

Julia with great joy 5 but as no man knew better the art of 
diflembling, he became her advocate 5 and, pretending great 
tendernefs and companion for her, he wrote frequent letters 
to Auguftus, entreating him to forgive her, and reinftate her 
in his favour. But the emperor continued inflexible to 
hour of his death, nay* he carried, in a manner, his refent-; 
ment beyond his grave ; for by his laft will he ordained, thatj 
flie mould not be depofited after her death among the Csefafy 
whom fhe had fo difgraced during her life. As for Tiberiu^l 
Auguftus obliged him to divorce her, notwithftanding the, 
• tendernefs and affe&ion which, by the deepeft diffimulatiofy 
he .ftill pretended to retain for her ** 
Ma ifixent And now Auguftus, to divert his mind from fixing on his 

ftews exhi- domeftic misfortunes, exhibited the moft magnificent and 
feted by expenfive (hews that had ever been feen in Rome, chariot- 
Auguftus. races j n th e circus, reprefentations on the ftage, combats of 

gladiators, &c. were now become common. Auguftus there- 
fore, " the better to divert both himfelf and the people, reviv- 
ed thofe fports which had been for a confiderable time laid 
afide, on account of the extraordinary charges that attended 
them. He caufed a canal to be dug eighteen hundred paces 
in length and two hundred in breadth, conveying into it the 
' Flaminian water, and building fcaffolds quite round it capa- 
ble of holding numberlefs multitudes of fpe&ators. And in- 
deed the concourfe of people was fo great, that the emperor 
was obliged to place guards in all the quarters of the city 
left the thieves mould lay hold of that opportunity to plunder 
the empty and abandoned houfes. Auguftus had frequently 
entertained the people with fights of lions, tygers, elephants 
rhinoceros, &c. but now the new canal appeared all on a 
fudden covered with crocodiles, of which thirty-lax were 
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led by Egyptians brought from the banks of the Nile for that 
puipofe. The multitude were highly delighted with this 
fight, which was quite new ; but the fea fight which enfued 
afforded them ftill greater diverfion. For at the oppofite ends 
of the lake, or canal, two fleets appeared, the galleys of one 
being built after the Greek, and thofe of the other after the 
Perlian, manner* Both fleets engaged ; and as they fought 
in good earneft, moft of the combatants being perfons fen- 
tenced to death, the battle proved very bloody \ 

In the midft of thefe public fports and diverfions, news 
was brought to Auguft us, that the Armenians, entering into Armenfa". 
an alliance with the Parthians, had driven out Artabazes, 
whom he had appointed king of that country, and raifed to 

the throne Tigranes in his room. Hereupon the emperor, 
dreading the xonfequences of an alliance between thofe two 
powers,.- was greatly at a lofs what meafures he mould take 
to put a flop to the war, which threatened the eaftern pro 
vinces. He could not manage it in perfon, being now 
fhicken in years ; Tiberius was retired to Rhodes, and the 
emperor determined not to recall or employ him ; on the 
other hand, he was afraid to truft any with the command of 

the army* except thofe of his own family. In this perplexir 
ty, he at length refolved to fend into the eaft his grandfon Caius Ca»far 
Caius, who was then entered into the nineteenth year of - his fent »«to the 
age ( I ) ; but before his departure, to procure him the greater eaft * 
efteem, he honoured him with the title of proconful, and 
married him to Lollia Paulina, . either the daughter or niece of 

M. Lollius, an officer of great experience, who was his go 

vernor, 



* Suet. ibid. Ovid, de arte, L i. Monument. Ancyran. apud 



Gruter. ibid. 



( I ) Whije Caius was preparing for this expedion, Ovid wrote 

the firft book of his " art of love," as appears from the following 
lines : 



9 



ec 



cc 



Ecce parat Casfar domito quod defuit orbi 
" Addere : nunc, Oriens ultime, nofter eris. 
Parthe, dabis paenas : Craffi gaudete fepulti, 
" Signaque barbaricas non bene paiTa manus. 
Ultor adeft> primifque ducem profitetur ab annis 
" Bellaque non puero tradat agenda puer. 



i 

And a few lines afte 
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vernor, and whom he now appointed to command unde: 
him. b . Before the young general fet out, Auguftus, wh< 
omitted nothing that might contribute to the fuccefs of thi 



expedition, fent Dionyfius:, a geographer of great fame, int< 
die eaft before him, with orders to take an exa£i: furvey o 
the country, which wa3 likely to be the feat of war c . Whe 
ther this was the famous Dionyfius, whofe . periegefis in Gree3 
Verfe has reached us, or another Dionyfius, the fon of Dioge 
nes, who publimed the dimenfions of the earth, as we rea 
in Marcianus Heracleota d , we know not. This commiffioi 
of Caius Csefar is varioufly mentioned by the antients ; Tad 
tus writes, that he had Armenia for his province e ; Velleiu 
Paterculus, that he was fent into Syria f ; Suetonius, that hi 
was appointed governor of the eaft g ; Orofius, that he wa 
fent by Auguftus to fettle the provinces of Egypt and Syria h 
and Pliny quotes a book wrote by king Juba, in which men 
tion is made of Caius's expedition into Arabia i ; but adds 
that the young prince had only fome thoughts of invadinj 

. In the mean time, Phrahates, king of Parthia, be- 
ing informed of the warlike preparations that were carrying 
on in different parts of the empire, and hot doubting, bul 
they were defigned- againft him, wrote a fubmimve letter to 
Auguftus ; but as he deferred;, under various pretences, with- 
drawing his troops out of- Armenia, which Auguftus in his an« 

fwei 




b Zonar. ex Dion. Suet, in Claud, c. 26. Plin. L ix.c. 35s So* 
lin. c. 53. c Plin. 1. vi. c. 27. d Marcian. Hera* 

cleota. peripl. L 2. e Tacit, annal. 1. ii. c. 48. f Veil. 
Patercul. 1. ii. c. 101. s Suet, in Tiber, c. 12. h 0- 

rof. 1. vii. c. 3, 1 Plin. 1; vi. c, 27. in fin. k Ida 

ibid. c. 28. 



Aufpiciis annifque patris, puer, arma movebis. 



Et vinces annis auipiciifque patris. 



" Tale rudimentum tanto fub nomine debes ; 



Nunc juvenum princeps, deinde future fenum (21) 



Ovid was quite out in what he foretels of Cams, but fets dow 
the juft year of his age; for Auguftus was nineteen years ol 
when he nrft put himfelf at the head of his army, as is manife 
from the Ancyran marble, containing a fummary of the chief a< 
tions of his life ; and Caius was entered into his nineteenth y e! 
when he began to prepare for his expedition againft the Parthian 

lb that his father and he went commanders at the lame aee. 




Ovid, de arte, 1. i. 
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fwer required him to do without delay, Caius* taking his 
leave of Auguftus, fet out from Rome, and haftened into 
Armenia \ In his pafTage he touched at Chios m , or, as Sue- 
tonius will have it, at Samos n \ which Tiberius no fooner 
underftood, than he went to wait upon him, behaving him- Tiberiug 
felf on that occafion in a very fubmimve manner, and mew- waits upo 
kg the utmoft refpedl: not only to the young prince, but to him « 
all thofe of his attendance. Caius received him with great 
coldnefs, his governor M. Lollius, who hated Tiberius, hav- 
ing filled the mind of his pupil with prejudices againft him °. 
Thus Suetonius : but Velleius, flattering Tiberius, according 
to his cuftom, tells us, that Caius received him with the 
reateft marks of efteem, and treated him as his fuperior p . 
that as it will, it is certain, that Tiberius's tribunefhip, 
expiring about this time, he earneftly folicited the emperor 
for leave to return home, and received from him the anfwer, 
which we have related above ; fo that he was obliged much 
gainft his will to continue at Rhodes, which he no long 




looked upon as the place of his retreat, but as the place of dif s r 
his banimment. However, his mother Livia, who had a 
great influence over the emperor, to cover the ignominy of 
her fon, got him, with much ado, declared Auguftus's lieu- 
tenant in thofe parts. But he, finding himfelf obnoxious to 
the fovereign, and apprehending himfelf in danger of his life, 
not only lived as a private citizen, but retiring into the midft 
of the ifland, concealed himfelf there to avoid the compli- 
ments of the Roman officers and magiftrates, who were fent 
into the eaft % Nay, he wrote to Auguftus, defiring him to 
fend fome perfon, in whom he could confide, with a charge 
to watch him, and tranfmit to Rome a faithful account of all 
his words and actions r . 

*. 

But to return to Caius Csefar ; from Samos or Chios 
he haftened into Syria, where all the Roman forces in the 



eaft, and thofe of the allies of Rome, were aflembled and 



ready to march. Suetonius tells us, that he pafted through 
Judaea, but fcorned to worftiip at Jerufalem^ and adds, that 
his conduct therein was approved of, and much commends 
cd by, Auguftus s . Upon his arrival in Syria, he put himfelf 
at the head of the army, and began his march towards 
the frontiers f of Parthia. Upon his approach Phrahates, 

Ee 2 diftrufting 



Bio, legat. 38. in exerpt. ab Urfin. m Xiphil, & Zonar. 
Dion. n Suet, in Tib. c. 12: 0 Suet. ibid. p Veil. 

fatercul.l. ii.e. 101. 9 Suet. ibid. c. 12. ' Idsia 



Suet, in O&av. c. 93 
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aiftrufting his own fubje&s, who bore him an irreconcile- 
" able hatred, fent. deputies to him to treat of a peace. The 
young general received the embafladors with great polite- 
nefs, arid 1 it was agreed, that Caius and Phrahates would 



have an interview in an ifland formed by the Euphrates. 



Thither they both repaired on the day appointed, each of 
tffem being attended with the like number of guards, while 
their two armies, drawn up in battalia, lined the oppofite 
banks of the river. In the conference Caius only inftft- 
ed upon the Parthian's renouncing all pretennons to Ar- 
menia, which he readily confented to ; fo that a treaty was 
foon Concluded, and tranquillity reffored, when leaft ex- 
pected, to the eaftern provinces. Matters being thus 
tied, the two chiefs feafted "each other ; Caius entertain- 
ed Phrahates on the Roman fide of the river, and Phrahates, 
Caius on the Parthian fide. Thus Velleius Paterculus* who 




4 



was prefent, as a fpedtator, at thefe entertainments, he be: 
ing then a military tribune in Caius's army *. The fame 
wrjter tells us, that the Parthian king acquainted Caius ia 



a private conference, that he was betrayed by his governor 




M. .Lollius, who had taken large bribes of him, and had heap- 
ed up immenfe fums by laying, without his knowledge, heavy 
contributions on all the provinces of the eaft. The fame 
writer adds, that .the king bid him beware of the treache- 
rous defigns and counfels of Lollius, at which the young 
prince being alarmed, forbid him his prefence. Lollius thus 
difgraced, died a few days after ; but whether of a natural 
or violent death, our author will not take upon him to 
determine" . Pliny and Solinus fay, that he put an 
to his life with poifon ; but none of the antients impute his 
death to Caius, though he deferved to be punifhed with 
the utmoft feverity, if the charge, brought againft him by 
the Parthian king, was true. Upon his death Publius Qui- 
rinius was either appointed by Auguftus, or chofen by the 
young prince himfelf, for his governor. He was agow 
commander, and had been rewarded by Auguftus for his 
eminent fervices flrft with the corifulfhip, and afterwards 
with a triumph, or rather an ovation, for driving the Ho 



monades, a people of Cilicia, out of their ftrong-holds 



He proved a friend to Tiberius, and reconciled Caius to 

him, as we {hall fee anon. The treaty of peace between 

the 



* Veil Patercul. I. ii. c. iot. « Idem ibid, C l<> 

w Tacit. annal.< 1. iii, c. 48. 
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the Romans and the Parthians was fcarce concluded, when 4 
Artabazes, whom Auguftus had placed on the throne of Tigranesap 
Armenia,, died \ and then Tigranes, who had been fet up by pointed kin 
the Parthians, fent rich prefents to Auguftus, accompani- 0 * Arme|lla 
ed with a fubmilTive letter, wherein, without ftyling him- 
felf king, he begged the kingdom of him. The emperor 



glad to put an end to the disturbances of the eaft, accepted 
his prefents, and ordered him to attend Caius in Syria;' which 



he did accordingly, and received at his hands the crown of 
Armenia x . Auguftus, to perpetuate the memory of this 
expedition, and the glory of young Caius, who managed it 
with fuch fuccefs, caufed feveral medals to be ftruck, or 
pieces of money coined, fome of which have reached us, 
with the figure of Armenia in a fuppliant pofture, and the 
names of Auguftus and Caius Caefar on the reverfe. 

And now, the temple of Janus being ftiut up (K), and 
all the provinces of the Roman empire, perhaps all the 

nations of the world, enjoying a profound tranquillity, " The 

" prince 





x Dio, in excerpt, ab Ful.Urfin. Sext. Ruf. in breviario. 

(K) From the time of Romulus to the reign of Auguftus the 
temple of Janus had been but twice fhut, viz. during Numa's 
peaceable reign, and after the firft Punic war (22). Auguftus 
Ihut it up three times, viz . after he had vanquiftied Antony and 
Cleopatra, four years after on his return from the war, which he 
had waged with the Cantabrians in Spain, and fome years before 
the birth of our Saviour. Horace, who died feven years before, 
ipeaks in his laft ode of Auguftus's victory over the Sicambri, 
and obferves, that the temple of Janus was then ihut. Orofius 
fays, that after Auguftus had Ihut it the third time, it continu- 
ed fo for the fpace of twelve years (23). On the other hand, 
F. Noris, is of opinion, that it was opened on occafion of Caius 
Caspar's expedition againft the Parthians, whence he concludes., 
firft againft Orofius, that it did not continue fhut for twelve 
years, and fecondly againft moft hiftorians and chronologers, that 
our Saviour was born before the troubles in the eaft broke out \ 
for he was born, as all the fathers affirm, while the world was 
in peace ; and, on the other hand, Tacitus affures us, that after. 
Auguftus had laid open the gates of Janus the third time, they 
were never ihut again to the reign of Vefpafian (24). But as 
no war was declared, and no hoftiljties committed either by the. 

Romans or Parthians, we cannot perfuade ourfelves, that the 

temple of Janus was opened on occafion of this expedition. 



" (22) Liv. 1. i. Plut. in Numa. (23) Orof. 1. vi. c. 22 



P- 2 97- (24) Vide P. Hemic. Noris cenotaph. Pifan, C 

^•C*fg r . Venet. 1681. p. 199, & 
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The birth of cc prince of peace, the Lord of heaven, 



9J 



and 



Saviour oj 



Chrift. 
Year of the 



the world," joined himfelf, after an ineffable manner, tc 
flooX" 1999. human nature, and appeared on earth, being born of a vir- 
Of Rome gin in the city of Bethlehem, whither Jofeph and Mary 

had repaired, to be there registered purfuant to the decree 
of Auguftus, as citizens of that place (L). 



748. 



But to dwell 



on 



the particular circumftances of this or the other myfteries 
of the Chriftian religion, would be deviating from the de- 
fign of the prefent work, and intrenching on the province 
of the ecclefiaftic writers. To their hiftories therefore we 

refei 



* 

(L) Auguftus having iftued out a decree for taking fitch a 
defcription or furvey of the whole Roman empire as fhouU 
contain an account of all perfons, pofTeffions, and eftates therein 
and the taxes iffuable from them, it was this year executed ii 
Judaea in the manner St. Luke defcribes it. When it came tc 
Bethlehem, Jofeph and Mary were called from Nazareth ii 
Galilee, the place of their habitation, to that city, the city 0! 
David, to which, as being of the houfe and lineage of David, 
they originally belonged, that there, as citizens of that place 
their circumftances, and eftate, or trade, might be defcribed ai 
regiftered among thofe who were of the fame houfe and family 
Whenever a cenfus was made at Rome, the cenfors regifterei 
all the Roman citizens, their wives and children, their age 
qualities, trades, offices and eftates both real and perfonal 
" Cenforis officium erat," fays Floras (25) " omnia patri 
*' monia, dignitatis, astatis, artium, ofliciorum, difcrimina it 
tabulas referre and Cicero (26) " Cenfores populi aevitates 
ie foboles, familias, pecuniafque cenfento." Auguftus was tfe 
fir ft who extended 4 this cenfus to the provinces, where thofe 
who were charged with it, purfued, without all doubt, the &w 
method as the cenfors did at Rome. 'Tis true, none of thi 
antient hiftorians mention this general cenfus extending to ai 
the provinces, and kingdoms fubjeft to, or depending upon, Rome 
but Tacitus (27), Suetonius (28), and Dion Caflius (29), tells us 
that Auguftus left behind him a book containing an exaft ac 
count or furvey of all the provinces of the Roman empire, an' 
their revenues, taxes, and tributes, which, it is manifeft, he coul 
not have done without a previous and general cenfus. Befioe! 
St. Juftin (30) and Tertullian (31) frequently refer the Gei 
tiles to the regifters which were made on occafion of this cen& 
and were ftill extent in their time. 



(25) Flor. 1. i. c. 6. (26) Cic. de legibus, L iii. 
{27) Tacit, annal. 1, i. c. ix. . (28) Suet, in O&av 



101. • (29) Dio, 1. lvi, p 591, (30) Juftin. apol°i 



x ) Tertullian. in Marc. L iv< 
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refer the learned reader for a full account of what - we 
jhall only hint 

The following year, Camus. -Cornelius Lentulus and L 

Calpurnius 

ed the year after in that dignity by Caius Caefar, 
then abfent in Syria (M), and L. iEmilius Paulus. Dur 
ing their adminiftration nothing remarkable happened in Italy 




Pifo were raifed to the confulate, and fucceed 

tho 



in 



the countries fubjecl: 



depending upon, Rome 



The death of 



except the death of king Herod, which was no lefs mife 

rable than his life had been deteftable, and the divifion a iddi Y ifion 
of Jiis kingdom made by Auguftus, who gave one half of of his kingr 
it to Archelaus, and divided the other half between his dona - 
two brothers, Antipas and Philip, as we have related at 
length in our hiftory of the Jews During the con?- 
fulfhip of Caius, Auguftus ended his great clima&erical year 



that is, the fixty-third of his age, on which occafion he 



wrote the following letter to his grandfon 




CC 
CC 
CC 
CC 

CC 

CC 



cc 



Hail 

my dear Caius, my chief delight : your prefence is the 
conftant object of my moft ardent wifhes : I cannot, 
my dear child, bear to be from you : when mail I 'have 
the pleafure of feeing rny beloved Caius again, and ten- 
derly embracing him ? Your prefence would have doubled 
the mirth of this day, my fixty-fourth birth-day, which 
I hope you have folemnly kept in good health: fori 
have ended, you fee, my fixty-third year, the common 



<€ climacteric of old men. May the gods render the 



cc 

cc 
cc 

cc 



mainins: part of my life ufeful and ferviceable to the 



; may they continue to fhower their bleilings upon 
11 they mall think fit to remove me, and 



public 
you, t 

you in my room z . 

The following year, P. Alphinus Varus and P. Vinucius Tiberius al 




being confuls, Tiberius was at length allowed 




ome 



3 



Caius, to whom Auguftus had referred the mat 





ter 



turn to 

Rome* 



Vide Hift. Univerf. Vol. X. p. 393, & 4C7 



z 



Gell. Nott. Attic. 1. xv 



AuL 



7 



(M) That Caius was abfent from Rome when he was raifed 
to the confulate, and that he difcharged the office of conful in 
the eaft, is unanimoufly attefted by all the antients . It is there- 
fore furprifing Jofephus mould tell us, that Auguftus referred the 
difpute, which upon the death of Herod arofe between Archelaus 
and Antipas about the fuccefiion, to a council, at which Caius 

Csefar, the fon of Agrippa a»d Julia, prefided, he being at that 
time in Rome. 
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ter, to deliver himfelf from the importunities of L 
fenting to it at the earneft entreaties of his new g 



but 



upon 



condition that he mould bear 



office in the commonwealth a . We are told, that wh 
the (hip, which brought him the news of his being 



lowed to return to Rome 



log 




the fea-fide with 



firft 



ppeared, he was 



Thrafyllus, a famous aft 



i 



who aiTured him, though the {hip was at a 
diftance, that it brought him joyful tidings. The fudden 
pearing of the {hip faved Thrafyllus's life ; for Tiberius had 
that very time determined with himfelf to throw h 

the fea, as one who was privy to all 



headlong into 



fecrets, and whom he now beg 



miftruft, after he I 



for fome 



years 



entertained him 



his bofom friend 



] 



put off the execution of his defign till the arrival of t 
fhip, when finding the prediction of the aftrologer fulfill* 



he tenderly embraced him, and 



after had him in g: 



efteem, though he pretended himfelf to a great knowled 

>n his return to Rome 



in 



judicial 



urology 



b 



Up 



withdrew to Mecaenas's gardens and there led a retii 
, doing good offices to fome of his friends, but r 



life 

The death of meddling with publi 

Lucius 

Caefar. 



affairs 



But he was foon deliver 



from the object of his envy and jealoufy; for Luci 
Caefar, who was but a youth of tender abilities, died tl 
year at Marfeilles on his journey to Spain, whither he h 
been fent by his grandfather, who had no other view there 
than to bring him into favour with the foldiery, and accuft 



him to a military life and a foreign climate d . Some write 



fufpecl: 




as if {he had found means to take him off 



poifon ; for his death was fo fudden, that it furprifed his a 
tendants, and the art of poifoning was at that time broug 



to 

H 



g 



perfedti 



and became very common in R>om 



body was brought by fea from Marfeilles 



of 



ports of Italy, and from thence carried to the capital on tl 
{houlders of the military tribunes, and the decurions of tf 
colonies and municipal towns. At Rome it lay in {late f< 
feveral days in the forum, being watched and guarded by d 
Roman knights, who had prefented the deceafed youth wil 



ulver fpear when he took the toga virilis. The fpear w 



hung up in the fenate-houfe, and the body burnt with g 



folemnit 



•a Suet, in Tib. c. 13 



cx Dion. 



Idem Ibid. c. 15 



b Idem. ibid. c. 14 



XiphiK 



d Flor. 1. iv. c. ul 



Veil. Paterc. I. h\ c. ioz, Tacit, annal. 1. u c, 3. Suet in Qftf 
p, 6c. £onai\ ex Dion. 

'4.. . Jf r a 



Tiberius re^ 

turns into 
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folemnity, probably in the campus\lartius. The afhes, we 
mppofe, were depofited in Auguftus's own maufoleum, the 
burying-place of the Caefars. The emperor was fenfibly af- 
fe£ted, as we may imagine, with the lofs of a youth whom 
he fo tenderly loved, and faw thus fnatched away in the 
fpring of his life ; and Tiberius, by affecting an extraordina- 
ry concern for the death of his fon-in-law, wrought fuch a favour witk 
change in the mind of Auguftus, Livia, no doubt, contri- Auguftus* 
buting to it with her ufual art and dexterity, that he would 
have adopted him, if Velleius is to be credited, had he not 
abfolutely declined that honour, through fear of giving um- 
brage to Caius c (N). 

In the following confulate of L. iElius Lama and M. Ser- 

vilius, the famous temple of the mother of the gods at Rome 
was reduced to allies ; but the flames, which did not refpe£fc 
the ftatue of the goddefs, fpared that of the veftal Claudia, 
who, in former times being accufed of inceft, is faid to have 



given a glaring and miraculous proof of her innocence, by 



drawing afhore with her girdle the fhip which brought the 
mother of the gods to Rome, and had run ar-ground off 
Oftia f . This pretended miracle is much talked of by the 
R oman writers, and elegantly defcribed by Ovid and Silius 



Italicus g . In the confulate of Sextus iElius Catus and C. 
Sentius Saturninus (O), Numidia, formerly fubdued and re- 

• duced 



Veil Paterc. 1. ii. c. 103. f Val. Max. I. i. c. 6. Liv 

1. xxxix, &c. s Ovid, faft, J. iv. Sil. Ital. xvi. 



(N) Alphenus Varus was of a mean defcent, but raifed him- 
felf by his own merit to' the firft office in the ftate. Horace men- 
tions him in the third fatyr of his firft book : 



m 

Ut Alphenus vafer omni, 
Abje&o inftrumento artis, claufaque taberna, 



<( Sutor erat. 

Upon which paflage A cron comments thus : Alphenus was a 
native of Cremona, by profefllon a ihoe-maker ; but abandoning 
his trade, applyed himfelf to the fhidy of the Roman law, un- 
der the famous civilian Servius Sulpicius. The great prpgrefs 
he made in the Roman j urifprudence gained him fuch reputatL.. 
that he was judged worthy of the greateft honours of the flate. 
When he died, he was buried at the public expenoe, a diftinfti- 
pn granted to few and thofe perfons of the higheft merit. 

(O) When Agrippa was recalled from the eaft, Sentius Satur- 
ninus and Titus Volumnius were appointed to fucceed him in the 
government of Syri^ and J>homice. Some writters think, that 

Saturninus 
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Numidia re-^^ed to a Roman province by Julius Caefar, rebelled, b 

S» ttducrf. was ^ oon brought again under fubje£tion by Paflienus ai 

•Coffus, whom Auguftus honoured on their return to the c 
.pital with triumphal enligns, that is, he allowed them all tl 
privileges and honours which were peculiar to triumpha 
victors h , the cuftom of triumphing being now laid afid 
But the troubles which this year broke out anew in Armeni; 

TJw VaxM- were not fo eafily quelled : the Parthians, notwithftanding tl 

Armeiia? 6 trezt Y concluded a few years before between them and ti 

Romans, invaded that kingdom with a numerous arm] 



Hereupon Cams, who was ftill in Syria, having with gre 
expedition drawn together his forces, marched againft th 
enemy, and penetrating into the heart of Armenia withou 
oppofition, appeared before Artagera. Upon his arrival, m 
Addo, whom fome call Domnes, the governor of the place 
fent deputies to him, inviting him to a private intervie 
under pretence that he had fomething to communicate to hin 
of the utmoft importance. Caius, not fufpe&ing any treach 
cry, complied with his invitation ; but Addo, or, as Strabi 
calls him, Ador, having infenfibly drawn the unwary youtf 
during the conference clofe to the wall, wounded him, ad 

Cabs Csfar retired that inftant into the city ; which the Romans, pro- 
wounded, voked at the treachery of the barbarian, immediately aflault- 

cd on all fides, took by ftorm, and difmantled, after having 
put the traitor, and with him the whole garrifon, to the 

fword 1 (P). The wound did not prove mortal 5 but never- 

thelefs 



h Vell.Paterc. 1. ii. c. 104. s Veil. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 102. 
Strabo, 1. xi. p. 5 29. Zonar.ex Dion. 



Saturninus was governor or preudent of the province, and thai 
Volumnius was only his lieutenant, or rather Auguftus's pro* 
curator under him ; but Jofephus {peaks of him as in joint 
commiflion with Saturninus (32). 

(P) Florus relates this event in the following manner : Domi* 
tius, on whom the king of Parthia had conferred the govern- 
ment of Artaxata, pretending to revolt, came out to meet Caius 
and delivered into his hands a writing, which, he faid, contain 
ed an account of all the king's treasures ; but while he wa 
perufing it with great attention, the traitor, drawing a poniaR 
concealed under his garment, itabbed him (33). Sextus Ru& 

follows Florus, and, by an unpardonable miftake, adds, that <f 

" Parthian* 



(32) Jofeph. antiq.. L xvi.e. 12, (33) FlQri-Liv.cn* 





/ 
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thelefs weakened the body, and funk the fpirits of Caius to 
fuch a degree, that after he had driven the Parthians out of 
Armenia, and placed Ariobarzanes, by birth a Mede, on the 
throne, he gave himfelf up to an idle and indolent life, 
leaving the whole management of affairs to his officers and 
lieutenants. Hereupon Auguftus, who had a great defire to 
fee his favourite grandfon, recalled him to Rome; but he, 
taken with the delights of that foft climate, and having many 
flatterers about him, who made it their conftant ftudy to 
feed his vicious inclinations with new pleafures, begged leave 
to continue in Syria, declaring, that he had rather live in the 
moft remote and jnhofpitable corner of the earth, than return 
to Rome. This unexpected propofal ftung Auguftus to the , 
heart, who, in his anfwer to him, inlifted on his returning 
to Italy, alluring him, that he fhould there be allowed to do 
what he pleafed. Caius therefore, with the utmoft reluc- 
tance, left Syria, and failing for Lycia, arrived at Limyra, 
a city of that country, where he died foon after in the His death* 

twenty-fourth year of his age k ( QJ. Thus was Auguftus, 



in 



k Veil. Paterc. ibid. 



" Parthians, by way of fatisfaftion for fo bold and treache* 
u rous an attempt, did then firft give hoftages to Oftavianus 
" Caefar, and reftored the enfigns which had been taken from 
« Craffus (34). 

(QJ Tacitus fays he died of his wound as he was returning from 
Armenia (35), and Sextus Rufus, that he returned into Syria, and 
died there j but Suetonius, Dion Camus, and Velleius Patercu- 
lus, who ferved under Caius, afTure us, that he died at Limyra 
in Lycia on his return to Rome, Auguftus was extremely grieved 
at his death, and complained of Afinius Pollio, one of his chief 
favourites, for inviting his friends to an entertainment while his 
grief was yet frelh, Pollio anfwered, " I fupped after the fame 
" manner when I loft my fon Arterius, and can any one require 
" more grief of a friend than of a father (36) ?" The body of 
Caius was conveyed to Rome, and buried there with great pomp. 
Bellonius tells us, that he faw the tomb and epitaph of C. Caefar 
at Hama or Emefa in Syria (37) j but that his bones were buried 
at Rome is manifeft from the following epitaph, which is ftil! 
to be feen in the church of the apoftles behind the temple of 
Minerva: Oua C. Casfaris Augufti F. Principis Juventutis (38). 



(34) Sext. Ruf. in breviar. (35). Tacit, annal. 1. i. c. 3. 

(36) Senec, in proaem. 1. iv. de controver. (37) Belloa. 0&f 

ienrat. 1. «\ J^8) Vide Qruter. infcript. as 5 



f * 
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an the fpace of eighteen months, deprived of both hi$ grand 
fons, whom he had adopted, and brought up to fucceed hin 
an the fovereign power. His death, as well as that of Lucius. 



dopted by 
Auguftus, 



as by fome imputed to the fecret arts of Livia, who left no 
Hone unturned to advance her fon Tiberius to the empire, 
The grief of Auguftus for the death of one, whom he loved 
with all the tendernefs of a fond father, was great beyond 
expreffion. Livia and Tiberius endeavoured to comfort him; 
and on this occafton it was that the artful Livia who had 
gained an abfolute fway over her hufband, prevailed upon 
Tifeeuusa- him to adopt her fon Tiberius- However, he adopted at 

the fame time Agrippa Pofthumus, the third fon of Agrip- 
and°Germa- pa and Julia, whom he had hitherto quite neglected, as 
nicus by Ti- being a youth of no parts, and of an untraceable temper, 
fcenus. jj e iik ew jf e obliged Tiberius to adopt Germanicus, the fon 

of his brother Drufus, tho* he had a fon of his ownj 
fo that the joy of Tiberius in feeing himfelf at length 
. . adopted into the family and name of the • Caefars, was not 

a little allayed by this mortifying and unexpected preference. 
His nephew Germanicus was now become the emperor's 
grandfon, while his own fon Drufus was denied that ho- 
nour Thefe three different adoptions happened on the 
fame day, viz. on the fifth of the calends of July; and 
at is remarkable* that Auguftus, in adopting • Tiberius, fo- 
lemnly fwore before the people, that " he adopted him for 

At the fame time 



5 the good of the commonwealth 
he conferred on him the tribunitial 



m " 



according to fome writers 



D 



but 



ten 



Thus 



9 




power, 
according 



for five 



year? 



to others for 



the addrefs of Livia, were all honours 



heaped upon her fon, now foje candidate, we anay fay for the 
fucceflion. 

The Gonfpi- While Auguftus was thus ftrengthening himfelf by /the 
*acy of Cin- adoption of Tiberius and Agrippa, a dangerous cohfpiracy 

was difcovered, at the head of which was Cornelius Cinna, 
grandfon to Pompey by his daughter Pompeia. As feveral 
perfons of the higheft rank were engaged in the plot, Auguf- 
tus was greatly at a lofs what meafures to take in fo nice an 



affair. 



If he ufed rigor, he was afraid their friends, and 



illations, who were very powerful, might raife dangerous 
diflurbances to revenue their death 5 if he pardoned them, 



he apprehended this might encourage others to the like at- 
tempts 



1 



Idem ibid 



c, 21. 



Suet, ibid 



Idem ibid. & c. 1 04. Suet, in 



c. 



6 



o 



Tiber 

bio, 1. lv. P. 55^ 



i 
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tempts. In this perplexity he paflea feveral nights without 
being able to take the leaft reft, or come to any refolution. 
At • length Livia, by her refined artifices, drew from him 
the true caufe of his difquiet and uneafinefs. Dion Caflius 
relates a conference between her and the emperor, which 
feems rather to have been framed by him than real °. 




However that be, it is certain, that file, by many ingenious? 
and politic arguments, convinced him, that it was fafer in 
fo critical a conjuncture to ufe clemency than rigor. Pur- 
fuant to her advice, Auguftus fent for Cinna, and taking 
him into his clofet, charged him with the confpiracy, named 
to him all his accomplices, and {hewed himfelf thoroughly 
informed of the place, time, and other circumftances, which 
the confpirators had agreed on in their laft meeting. Cinna 
was thunderftruck, as v we may well imagine, when he faw 



his treafon thus difcovered, and himfelf in the power of 
the perfon whom he fought to deftroy, without any poili- 
ble means of efcaping the punifhment due to his crime. 
His furprife was ftill greater when Auguftus, inftead of 
treating him as a traitor, only upbraided him in a gentle man- 



ner with ingratitude, putting him in mind of the many favours He is par 



he had beftowed upon him, and adding, that he was refolved j? ne ^£ s 
to get the better of his obftinacy 5 and therefore not only 
freely forgave him, but, for his fake, all thofe he had feduced 
into the fame wicked defigns ; " and to fhew you," faid he, 
that I am fincerely reconciled to you, I now name you 
conful for the enfuing year." This generous behaviour 
made fuch a deep impreffion upon the mind of Cinna, that he 
continued, from that time to the hour of his death, invio- 
lably attached to the intereft of Auguftus and his family p. 
It was about this time, and perhaps on this occalion, that 
the people offered him the title of Dominus, that is, Lord or 
Mafter, which he not only refufed, but publifhed an edict, 
forbidding any one to addrefs him under that name ; a name 
peculiar to mafters with refpecl: to their flaves, and therefore 
no lefs injurious to him than the Roman people Towards 
the end of this year, the people earneftly entreated him to re- 
cal his daughter Julia ; but he anfwered, " That fire and 
" water mould fooner meet than they two and when the 
people were very preffing with him, he could not refrain his 
anger, but, in a violent paflion, wifhed " they might have 

" fuch 



. Idem ibid. p. 557. [p Idem ibid. Senec. de clemen. 

j. i. c. 9. p. 318, 319, 5 Suet in Oftav. c.53, Xiphii 
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A 



eonti 



fuch* wives and fuch daughters. However, they prevailed 
Upon him at length to change the place of her confinement, 
Julia remov- and to remove her from the ifland to the continent; but 
ed to the he would not by no means fuffer her to return to Rome V 

In the beginning of the enfuing year, when Cn. Cornelius 
Cinna, who had confpired againft Auguftus, and L. Valerius 
MefFala were confuls, Tiberius was fent into Germany, to 
complete the conquer! of that country, and keep in awe the 
feveral nations which had been fome years before fubdued b 



him and his brother Drufus 




Sentius Saturninus* the 




i 



t 



year's conful, an officer of known valour and great experi- 
ence, was appointed by Auguftus to command under him, as 
one who was well acquainted with the country^ he having 
been formerly Auguftus's lieutenant in thofe parts. Velleb 
Paterculus the hiftorian attended Tiberius in this expediti 
and ferved under him in quality of praefe&us equitum, 
commander of horfe ; which poft had been held by his 
ther, and at his death was conferred upon him. He tells 




^"ffi 0 ? 8 that Tiberius 



ef Tiberius 



g Germany, 



I. 



ran 



the country of 



in Germany, the Caninefates, now the province of Utrecht ; that from 

thence he advanced againft the Attuati and Bru&eri, that 



A famine 



the people of the territory of Munfter, whom be eafily re-; 
duced ; that the Cherufci, the inhabitants of the prefent duchie* 
of Brunfwic and Lunenbourg, fubmitted at his approach j 
that he made himfelf mafter of all the countries lying on the 
Vifurgis and the Lupias, now the Wefer and the Lyppe y 
•and that putting his troops into winter-quarters on the banfo 
of the Lupias, he returned to Rome towards the end of De- 
cember, where he was received with loud acclamations by 
all ranks of men s . 

In this and the following year, Rome was afHi&ed with a 

gladiators,- 



Home. dreadful famine, infomuch, that all foreign 



athletae or wreftlers, and flaves, except phyficians and fchool 
mafters j were driven out of the city, and ordered to keep a 
eighty miles diftance from the capital, Auguftus himfelf fend 



g away the 




part of his own flaves and attendants 



Qn this occafion he doubled his ufual largelfes, orderin 



certain - quantity of corn to be weekly diftributed among the 
indigent citizens, and provisions to be brought from Sicily* 



Sardinia, and the 

pence, and fold 



low 



hbouring countries at the public 



This ftill more gained him 

the 



Jte6> 



Suet. fc-Dro* 



# 

f VeH Paterc, 1. ii. c. 104, ioj* 
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the affe&ions of the people* who we*r% therefore for decree* 
ing him new honours, which he abfolutely refufed ; but the 
glory which accrued to him from a folemn embafly fent thia 
year to Rome in the name of the Parthian nation, is greatly 
celebrated by all the writers of thofe times ; for the Parthi- 
ans, quite tired with the troubles that were daily raifed in 
their country by pretenders to the crown, had at length 
recourfe to * Auguftus, begging him to give them a king 




The emperor, highly pleafed with this embafly, named 
Vonones, one of the fons of Phrahates, who had been fent Auguftus 
to Rome, as we have obferved above, commending him appoints Vb 
both to the Parthian embaffadors, and the Roman governors "p^J^f 

in the eaft. The Parthian nobility received him with great 

joy, and placed him on the throne ; which Auguftus was no 
Ms proud of, than if he had fubdued that warlike nation 
The next year, M. iEmilius Lepidus and L. Aruntius, be- 
ing confuls, Tiberius, returning into Germany, purfued his 
conquefts there with furprhlng rapidity, if Velleius his hif- 
torian, or rather panegyrift, is to be credited. He firft fub> 
dued the Chauci (R), the moft flourifhing and numerous Tiberius 
nation of Germany, and then the Langobardi or Lombard^ g^eat ™ rt of 
who furpafled in fiercenefs all the inhabitants of that vaft Germany, 
continent. He over-ran and brought under fubje&ion all 
the countries between the Rhine and the Albis or the Elbe, 
while his fleet ftruck terror into the warlike and barbarous 
nations bordering on the ocean. In fhort, the Roman en- 
11s and eagles were revered and adored by numberlefir 
nations, who, till the arrival of the invincible Tiberius, 
had never heard of the Roman name. Such is the account 
which Velleius gives us of the victories and exploits of Ti- 




berius u . But another writer, unbiafTed by any affedtion 
prejudice, tells us, that Tiberius indeed over-ran all the 
countries between the Albis and the Vifurgis 5 but per- 
formed 



* Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 748. Tacit, annal. 1. ii. c. 2. Jofeph. p, 

620. « Veil. Patercul. ibid. 



(R) The Chauci inhabited eaft Friefland, the counties of Olden* 

burg and Hoya, and part of the archbifhopric of Breme : The 

Longobardi or Langobardi that part of the marquifate of Bran- 
denburg which is now called Middlemarck, and lies between the 
Elb and the Oder : The Semnones part of Holfatia and Silefia : 
And the Hermunduri part of Voitland, of Mifnia? . of Upper 

Saxony and of the langiavedom of Thuringen , 
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' formed nothing whichHie thinks worth mentioning, th 

both Tiberius and Auguftus were honoured with the tit 
of Imperator on account of the pretended fuccefs of tl 
campaign, and Sentius Saturninus with the enfigns of ti 

The Getuli 11111 ^* 1 ™° While Tiberius was carrying on the war j 
revolt, and 1 Germany, Cornelius Coflus was employed in Mauritan 
are futdued. againft the Getuli, who, revolting from king Juba, nta 

facred all the Romans fettled in his country, and com 
mitted moft dreadful ravages in the provinces fubjecl: to th 
prince. But Coflus marching againft them, overthrew th 
rebels with great flaughter, and obliged them to fubmi 



upon what terms he thought fit to impofe upon them ; foi 
which he likewife was honoured with the privileges pecuKa] 
to thofe who had triumphed. This year Agrippa Poft- 
Agrippa humus, having incurred the difpleafure of his , grandfathei 
Pofthumus Auguftus, was by him banifhed to the ifland of Planaiia, 




andbSfted. now Pianofa, in the Mediterranean fea. Some writers 

us, that Auguftus conceived an irreconcileable hatred to 

him on account of his irregular and fcandalous life, which k 
thought a difgrace to his family ; whence, when mentii 
was made of him, or the two Julias, he ufed to fay witha 
profound figh, M O, had I lived without a wife, or did 
" without children !" nor did he commonly call them by 
any other name than his three impofthumes. But Tacitus 
afcribes the difgrace of young Agrippa not to any vices of 
his own, but to the arts and ambitious views of Livia, who 
was glad to remove the only perfon who ftood in her fon's 
way to the abfolute power. As Auguftus was now very o% 
lays that writer, Livia had obtained fuch an afcendant over 
him, that, to pleafe her, he banifhed into the ifland of Pla* 
nafia his only furviving grandfon Agrippa Pofthumus, one 



indeed deftitute of extraordinary talents, in his temper (in- 
tractable, and ftupidly conceited of his own ftrength, but 
guilty of no mifdemeanour or tranfgreflion x . 

The next year, when A. Licinius Nerva and Caecilius 
Metellus were confuls, Rome had three mighty wars* to 
maintain^ >viz. one in Germany, another in Pannonia, and 
the third in Dalmatia. In Germany, Maroboduus king d 

the Marcomaiini (S), a prince of extraordinary ftrengWj 

whicii 



Dio, 1. Iv. p. 557. x Tacit, annal. 1 i. c. 3 



(S) The Marcomanni inhabited firft that country which he 

between th« Rhine, the panabe, the Cochera, and' the Necker 

froff 



■- . A -■ / ' ■ 
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which was a great merit among tn? Germans, of uncom- 
mon addrefs, and great perfonal courage and experience in 
military affairs, having raifed a formidable army, conititing 
of feventy thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe, threat- 
ened the countries lately fubdued by Tiberius, nay, Italy, 
itklf 9 with an invafion. Againft him was fent Tiberius, Tiberius fent 
who arriving in Illyricum, divided the numerous forces ne ^^ u Ma " 
•had under his command into two bodies. The one he lf\ h(S 
put under the conduct of C. Sentius Saturninus, who, pur-Marcoman- 
fuant to Tiberius's order, taking his rout through the terri- ni « 
tories of the Catti, and opening himfelf a paffage through 
the Hercynian foreft (T), brought his legions to the con- 
lines of the Marcomanni, called by the antients Boiohemi. 



As for Tiberius himfelf, he feemed to be in no great hafte 
to enter the lifts with the king of the Marcomanni ; for, 
under various pretences* he put off his march, and continu- 
ed in iilyricum, as if he were afraid of the enemy,, or de- 
signed to fpin out the war. Auguftus was old, and Tibe- 
rius 



From thence they patted with the Karudes and Sedufii into Boiohe- 
mia, now Bohemia, and having driven out the Boii, fettled there. 
Velleius Paterculus gives us an account of their migration under 
the conduct of Maroboduus (39). They made themfelves after- 
wards matters likewife of Moravia. They were in. procefs of time 
driven out of Bohemia by the Sclavonians, whofe defcendents 
hold that kingdom to this day. 

(T) Julius Csefar fpeaks in his commentaries of this foreft 
thus : " It is nine days journey over ; we cannot otherwise de- 
fcribe it, becaufe the Germans have no fixed meafures of di* 
" fiances. It begins on the confines of the Heivetii, Nemetes, 
" and Rauraci, (that is, of Switzerland, Bafil, and Spires) and ex- 
tends along the Danube to the borders of the Daci and Arnates 
(that is, to Tranfilvania) ; then turning from the river to the 
left, it runs through an infinite number of countries. None 
could ever yet come to the end of it, or know its utmoft 
extent, tho* fome have gone fixty days j ourney in it (40) . ' * 
Mela gives this foreft an immenfe length ; for, according to 
Rim, it extended from the Rhine to the country of the antient 
Sarmatas, which is at prefent a confiderable part of Mufcovy. 
in procefs of time the Hercynian foreft was grubbed up, and in- 
habited by different nations. The black foreft and the foreft of 
Bohemia, were formerly . parts of the Hercynian. 



ft 



(39) Veil. Paterc. I. ii. c. 108. (40) Csefar comment 

L vi. c. 25. c 
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f 

rius well knew how 0dch it would be for his intereft 

have at his death an army under his command ready 

Be that as it will, he pail 



fecond his ambitious views 



great part of 



fumm 



ftate of inaction 



he 



of a numerous and well difciplined 



my 



In the me 



time, M. Valerius Mefialinus, having, by Auguftus's orde 
led the troops he commanded in Dalmatia and Pann 

army there, the 



or 




into Illyricum, to reinforce Tiberius's 
habitants of thofe two countries, being now awed 
. Roman garrifons, confpired to {hake off the yoke, and 
cover their antient liberties, under the conduct of 
The Panno r chiefs of the fame name. The two Batos, for fo they 



u 



nians and 
Dalmatians 

Revolt. 



called, raifed each in his 



foot and 



own country an hundred thoufan 
thoufand horfe, flew all the Romans whok 



fettled in Pannonia 



Dalmatia 



countries fubjecl: to the R 



the neighbour 



cedom committed there moft dreadful 



and penetrating 



1 



g 



The 



chiefs had agreed to a£t jointly or feparately, as occafio 

fhould require, and not to lay down their arms till they ha 
delivered their refpedtive countries, and all Germany, fi 



the Roman bondag 



Th 



general and 



peeked infw 



re£tion filled Rome with terror and confufion. The 



peror 



3 



having 



aifembled the fenate, inftead of leflenin| 



magnified the dan 



fling the confeript fathers, that 
lefs a new army was raifed with all poflible expedition, thq 
might in ten days fee the enemy at the gates of Romt 
Levies were therefore made without delay, the veteran 
were ordered to return to th 



colours 



and 



onli 



f reed-men, but great numbers of flaves 



■ w 

admitted iiiti 



the leg 



By th 



Germamcus and the command of 



means a numerous army was 



raifed 



make 

againft 

them. 



head 



Dm 



and 



g 



Germ 



the fon 



nephew of Tiberius, a youth of extraordinar 
plifhments. As for Auguflus, he left the capital, an 



w 



end 



c 



Ariminum, whence he could with 



eafe and quicknefs fend his orders to the two general! 
and aflift them with his advice in the carrying on of a 
which he looked upon as the moft dangerous one he had y 



been er 

well difciplined, and at no 



gaged in, the enemy's troops being very numeroii 

diftance from Italy, whit 




if 



a 



ny 



misfor 



fhould happen either to Tiberius or G 



T it "c rius 
leads his ar- 
my againft 

them. 



mamcus 
before 2 



they would not fail to invade, and might 



new army could be raifed 



Tiber 



no 



f< 



hea 



* 
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heard that Germariicus was appointed to command "agaliift 
the revolted Pannonians and Dalmatians, than he turned 

his arms againft them,, hoping he mould be able to re 




duce them before the arrival of Germanicus j whom he now 
looked upon as his rival, and therefore would have willing^ 
deprived of the glory, which might accrue to him from 
that expedition. With this view, quitting Illyricum, he 
' encamped in the country which parted Pannonia from the 
kingdom of Maroboduus, to prevent the conjunction of the 
Pannonians and the Marcomanni. But in the mean time 
Bato the Pannonian laid fiege to Sirmium (U) ; and tho* 
defeated by Caecina Severus, governor of Mcefia, had again 
recruited his army, and obliged Caecina to quit the field. 
On the other hand, Bato the Dalmatian laid fiege to Sa- The 

lona (W), and tho' wounded in the attack of the place, 
yet marched at the head of his troops to meet Meflalinus, pai g n 
whom Tiberius, had detached againfl him, gave him bat- 
tle, and put him to the rout. The Roman general being 

T f 2 obliged 



(TJ) Sirmium, now Sirmifch, was in former times the metro- 
polis of Pannonia inferior, and the place which the emperors 
chofe for their reiidence, when the affairs of the empire called 
•them into thofe parts. Many laws were publifhed at Sirmium 
by the emperors, which Jacobus Gothofredus has with great pains 
collected. The emperor Probus was killed in this city, and Theo- 
dofius, if we believe Aurelius Victor, nrft faluted emperor by 
the Romans who were here in garrifon. The emperor Decius 
was born in a village called Budalia, or Bubalia, in the 
neighbourhood of this city- Pliny places it hear the con- 
fluence of the Save and a river which he calls the Bacunti- 
»s (4'i). 

(W) Salona, one of the chief cities of Illyricum, Hood on thfe 

•Adriatic fea, at a fmall diftance from the prefent city of Spalatro. 
It became afterwards a Roman colony, as appears from feveral 
antient medals and infcriptions, in which it is called fometimes 
•Colonia Julia, fometimes Colonia Martia, and fometimes Colo- 
Claudia Augufta. It is mentioned by Lucan in the following 



verfe 



Qua maris Adriaci longas ieritunda Salonas (42) ■. 



Salona was the native city of the emperor Dioclefian, who retired 
hither after he had abdicated the empire. 



fc 1 



(41) Plin.1. iii. c. 35, ' ( 42 ) Lucan. 1. iv. ver. 304. 
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obliged In his retreat to pafs through certain defiles, was 
there unexpectedly fhut up, arid furrounded on all fides 
the eriemy. However, he found means to make his efcape 
without lofing a man, which Paterculus magnifies as an ex- 
ploit worthy of a triumph ; but Dion Caflius allures us, 
that Tiberius afcribed it wholly to Bato's generofity, and 
that he afterwards acknowledged it as a favour, and re- 
warded him for it. However that be, the two Batos foon 
after united their forces, and encamping on mount Almus 
in the neighbourhood of Sirmium, kept that place blocked 
up, and laid the country to a great diftance under contribu- 
tion. Tiberius detached Rhymetalces, a petty king of 
Thrace, againft them, who gained indeed fome advantages 
over them, but was not able, tho' joined by A. Caeciha 



governor of Mcefia, at the head of a confiderable body of 
Roman troops, to dillodge them z . , At length Tiberius, 
who had hitherto a£ted only by his lieutenants, marched 



againft them in perfon ; but the enemy, not thinking' ii 
advifeable to engage him, upon the neWs of his approach, 
abandoned their poft, and dividing their numerous forces 
into feveral fmall bodies, retired by ' different ways in 



Macedon, committing dreadful ravages in all the Countries 
through which they pafled. As winter drew near, Tibe- 
rius did not purfue them ; but Rhymetalces and his bro- 
ther Rafcipolis, at the head of the Thracian auxiliaries, 
followed them clofe, and coming up with them on the con- 
fines cf Macedon, gave them a. great overthrow, and cut 



many thoufands of them in pieces a . Thefe are the exploits of 
Tiberius in this campaign, which Velleius magnifies and ex 



tols more with the partiality of a panegyrift, than the fincerity 
of an hiftorian b . As for Germanicus, he did not, it feems, 
enter Dalmatia this year. 

Upon the approach of winter, Tiberius, according to his 
cuftom, returned to Rome, where M. Furius Camillus and 
Sextus Nonius Quin£tilianus were foon after raifed to the 
confulate. During their adminiftration, embafladbrs came to 
Rome, both from the Jews and Samaritans, to accufe 
Archelaus, to whom Auguftus had given the half of » 
father Herod's kingdom under the name of ethnarchy> 
of male-adminiftration, tyranny and oppreflion. Hereupon 
.Archelaus being called to Rome to anfwer the charge 

brought 



z 



Bio, ibid. p. 569 — 571. Veil. Paterc. I. ii. c. M4» &Cl 
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brought againft him, and not being able- to juftify himfelf 
efore the emperor, he was by him depofed, his goods were 
confifcated, and he himfelf banifhed to Vienna in Gaul, Archekus 
where he ended his days. Archelaus, being banifhed, 
Aurmftus appointed Publius Sulpitius Quirinius, who, accord 



g to the Greek way of writing that name c , is by St.' 
Luke called Cyrenius, to be prefident of Syria, and fent 
him into the eaft to feize on the countries over which Ar- 
chelaus had reigned, that is, Judea, Idumea, and Sama- 
ria, and reduce them to a Roman province. Coponius, a> 
Roman knight, was fent with him to take upon: him the judea redu- 
government of them, with the title of procurator of Judea. ced to a 
Thefetwo arriving at Jerufalem, feized all Archelaus's ef-Jjjj^*?? 
feels and treafures, purfuant to the fentence patted againft 



him by Auguftus, and having in great part abolifhed the 



Jewifh polity^ 'introduced the Roman in its ftead. Cop 
nius took on him, in the name of Augruftus, the admini 




ftration,: but in fubordination to the prefident of 

Judea being/ made a part of that province. Thus was the 
power of life and death taken out of the hands of the 
Jews, and placed wholly in the Roman procurator and his 
fubordinate officers. All taxes were thenceforth paid im- 
mediately to •; the' Roman emperor, and the Jews might now 
fay with truth what they were heard to fay fome years af- 
ter, We have no king but Cesfar d . But what diftur- 
bances attended this change of government, we have re- 
lated at length elfewhere e . While Cyrenius or Quirini- 
us was in Judea, he depofed the high-prieft Jcazar, the 
fon of Boethus, and appointed Annas; the fon of Seth, 

to fueceed him in that office, which he held feveral 
years f . 

the fpring, Tiberius and Germanicus took 
the field, the former againft the Pannonians, and the latter 1 
againft the Dalmatians. We read of no great advantages 
gained by Tiberius ; but Germanicus obliged the Dalmati- Exploits of 

ans to quit the field, and fhelter themfelves behind the Germanicus, 

walls of their cities and caftles, fome of which he befieged 
and took. We are told, that while he lay - before one 
of their ftr ong-holds, and was ready to abandon the • en- 



f - 



F f 3 terp 



■ c Yi<?e Strabo, 1. xy. p, 569. d Di0j lv< p< $6t 

Jofeph. antiq, 1. xvii. c. 85. & de bell. Judaic. 1. ii. Lightfoot 
in Johann. c. 18, ver. 31. e Vide Hift> Un i ver f; Vol 

P- 4 1 °> & feq. f Jofeph. ibid, 1. xviii. c. 3. 
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terprize, on account of the vigorous oppofition he 

with, a German, by name Pulio, who ferved under hin 



taking up a ftone of an enormous fize, threw it again: 



the wall with fuch violence, that one of the battle 
ments fell with the ihock, and brought down a foldiei 
who was leaning againft it ; which ftruck the garrifo 
with fuch dread, that they abandoned the city, and re 



tired into the citadel, which foon after fubmitted. Whil 
they were thus prefled by Germanicus, a famine, occali 



cned by the laft and this year's ravages, began to 




all over their ■ country, and was attended by various dS 
tempers, arifing from their feeding on herbs and roots 
<ihe Dalma- to which they were not accuftomed. In this extremity, 
tians redu - Bato, the chief of the Dalmatians, began to think o 
* cd - fubmitting ; and accordingly fent deputies to treat witi 

Tiberius, who received both them and Bato himfelf, wki 
he appeared before him the next day, in a very obliginj 
rnanner. The Roman afked him from his tribunal 
<c What had induced him to revolt, and perfift fo 





: and with fuch obftinacy, in his rebellion againft Rome 1 1 
f c The Romans," anfwered Bato with great intrepidity, 
? c who, inftead of fhepherds to protect and defend us, 
<c fend wolves to devour us." The kind treatment k 
met with from Tiberius, made fuch an impreffion upoi 
his mind, that he was eafily prevailed upon to turn liis 
arms againft his name-fake and ally, whom he 
and inhumanly murdered, having perfuaded 
jrifon of a caftle, to which the unfortunate Panno- 
nian had fled after the battle, to betray him into his 
hands. Upon his death, the greater part of the Pan- 
nonians fubmitted ; but fome ftill continued in arhis, 
whom Sylvanus was charged to reduce, arid left for that 

purpofe in Pannonia, with a considerable body of 
mans ? . : " 

Augustus no fooner heard of the fubmiflion of one'Batt 
and the death of the other, than he left Ariminum, and re- 
turned to Rome, where great complaints were made to n' n 
by the knights, againft the law which he had publifhed to 1 
years before, concerning unmarried perfons and fuch as hai 
no children. The knights, whofe averfion to marriage p*° 
ceeded from the loofenefs of their lives, as it generally does 

Were very prelHng with the emperor to get this laW abolifl 

Whereupo 




S Pio^ 1. Ivi. 570, 57; , Veil. Paterc. ibid 
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Whereupon Auguftus, having affemBled the whole body of Auguft 
knights, ordered the married and unmarried perfons among^?™| 
them to be placed feparately ; then, obferving the former * 



be much inferior to the latter in number, he firft addrefied 
thofe 'who had complied with his law, telling them, that they 
alone had fefved the ends both of nature and civil fociety ; 
that mankind Was ordained male and female to prevent mor- 
tality ; that as the fpecies could not fubfift without children, 
fo no commonwealth could be fuoplied either with men for 
the wars, or for civil employments. He added, that they 
alone deferved the name of men and of fathers, and as fuch 
he praifed them, promifing to prefer them to fuch offi 



they might tranfmit to their offspring. To the others he 
made a quite different fpeech, telling them, that he knew His fpecch 



not by what name to call them : not by that of men, fc_ 
they had performed nothing that was manly; not by that of knights* 
citizens, iince the city might perifh for them ; nor by that of 
Romans, for they feemed determined to extirpate the Roman 

and name ; but by what name foever he called them 



their crime, he faid, equalled all other crimes put together: for 
they were guilty of murder in not fufFering thofe to be born, 

who mould proceed from them j of impiety, in abolifbing 
the names and honours of their fathers and anceftors ; of fa-, 
crilege, in deftroying their fpecies and human nature, • which* 
owed its original to the gods, and was confecrated to them : 



that, by leading a fingle life, they overturned, as far as in 
them lay, the temples and altars of the gods, diflblved the 
government by difobeying its laws, betrayed their country by 
making it barren and wafte, and utterly demolifhed the city 
by depriving it of inhabitants. He added, that he was well 
apprifed their leading a fingle life did not proceed from any 
fentiments of virtue, but from a lopfenefs and wantonnefs, 
which ought not to be encouraged nor fuffered in any civil 
government. Having ended his fpeech, he doubled the re- 



ards and privileges of fuch as had children, and laid heavy 
fines on all unmarried perfons, allowing them, however, the 
term . of a year, in which fpace, if they complied with the 



law, they were to be freed from the penalty. This law ob- ThePapian- 
liged all men to marry at a certain age, eftablifhed great ex- Po P a?an law, 
emptions and privileges to fuch as had children, and laid heavy 
fines on all, who, after a certain age, continued fingle. It 
was called, the Papian-Popaean law, becaufe enacted by the 



confuls M. Papius Mutilus and Popseus Secundus, to whom 
the confuls of this year C. Sulpicius Camerinus and C. Pop- 
paeus Sabinus had refigned the fafces, after having held them 

Ff 4 
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alfo called the Julian law, as ha 





It 



only fix months 

ing been publifhed by Auguftus's order, who was of the 
lian family. For the further encouragement of marriag 
Auguftus abrogated the Voconian law (X), forbidding 



ma 

ried women to receive any legacies above a certain fum 5 ye 
that he might not feem to difcourage any thing that had tl 

s h 



appearance of 



he beftowed upon fuch women 



vowed perpetual virginity the fame rewards and privileg 



upon mothers 



New 



D 



thefe tranfadt 



at Rome 



w ■ - 

war broke 



feies in Dal- anew in Dalmatia and Pannonia, Bato> who had fubmitted 



matia and 

Pannonia* 



year before, being the ringleader of the revolt, whether upo 

fome new provocation, or merely from the ficklenefs of A 

. . tempei 



(X) Nothing was more common, before the publication of 



women, and 

One 



law, than for men to give exceflive legacies to 
leave them by will the whole eftate of a wealthy family 
the laws of the twelve tables impowered all citizens to appoi 
whomfoever they pleafed to be their heirs, without regard to ii 



relations 



This law was attended with 



9 + * 

bauchery was encreafed by it, and it became more eafy to debaiK 
a fex, who are not always deaf to their intereft. Befides, it wi 
no uncommon' thing to fee women, who were by legacies becon 
richer than their hufbands, infulting them, and behaving thai 
felves in their families with great haughtinefs . To remedy tl 
evil, . Voconius, tribune of the people, drew up a new lav 
which he at laft got paffed in the comitia. The chief heads ( 
this law were, 1 . Every citizen was forbidden to make any wo 
man whatfoever univerfal legatee, even an only daughter not e* 
cepted. 2. A daughter's fortune, after the death of her fatliei 
was to be proportioned to his eftate, or to be " pro rata" of what h 
had left, . according to the eftimation of prudent men 5 and gen* 
rally fpeaking, the daughter was allowed only one fourth of he 
father's eftate. 3 . It was enacted, that all the legacies of the te 

tator mould not exceed one half of his eftate (43). This teitamei 

tary law had been preceded by another, which C. Furius, tribur 

was thence called 



of the people, had got paffed, and which 
Furian law. It forbad, according to Ulpian, Pomponius, and Ju 
tinian, any Roman citizen to leave by legacy above the value < 

i houfand affes to any one perfon, and at the fame time coi 



demned the leg 



pay four times the fum which was g 



hffn above what the law ftipulated ; fo that the Voconian 
ought to be looked upon as a fupplement to this, which was probai 



: (43) Cic.de finibus, &Verrinax. Ant Gel. Noc< Attic, L* 

C« 10, Parian « in Var. 1. 
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temper, we know not . Germanicus, who had acquired in. 
the laft year's war a per feci: knowledge of the country, and 
of the manner of fighting in ufe among the rebels, was or 
dered to lead the fame legions againft them, which he had 
commanded the year before. He opened the campaign with 
the fiege of Rhsetinum, a ftrong city in Dalmatia, where he 
was in imminent danger of perilling, with the greateft part of 




1 A 



army 




for the inhabitants, having, after a faint refiftance 
abandoned the town, and retired into the citadel, Germani- 
cus, at the head of his legions, entered the place, with a 
defign to attack the citadel ; but while the Romans were 
bufy in planting their machines and ladders, they faw them-cus's troops 
felves all on a fudden furrounded by flames, the inhabitants ^ r f eat - 
having filled their houfes with all forts of combuftible mate 
rials before they abandoned them, and appointed fome refolute 
perfons to fet fire to them when the Romans were en* 
tered. The legionaries, to avoid the fire, crowded round the 
citadel, which flood at fome diftance from the houfes : but, 
by avoiding one kind of death, they met with another ; for 
the befieged plyed them with fuch fliowers of darts, arrows, 
and Hones from the citadel, that the ground was in an inftant 
covered with heaps of dead bodies. In this extremity- 
Romans attempted to fcale the fortrefs ; but met with fuch a 
vigorous refiftance as quite difheartened them. Nothing 
therefore now remained but to attempt a retreat through the 
flames, and this they effected, but with great lofs, many of them 
being crufhed by the ruins of the houfes, fuffbcated by the? 
fmoke, or deftroyed by the fire, which with great violence 
flamed out of the houfes on either fide the ftreet thro' which 
they patted. In the night the befieged abandoned the fortrefs, 
which began to take fire, and concealed themfelves in the 

neighbouring 

■1 

ly grown out of ufe in the time of Voconius. Cato the cenfor 
made a fpeech in favour of the Voconian law, which he inferted 
in his book " de originibus,' 1 and which was in being in Livy's 
time. There are fome fragments of it ftill extant in Aujus Gelli- 
us. Cicero fixes the paffing of the Voconian law to the year of 
£ome 5 84, when Quintus Marcius Philippus and Cneius ServtfW 
Caepip were confuls (44). From that time it continued in force 'to 
the reign of Auguftus, who revoked it in favour of Livia, to whom 
he was refolved, as Dion Camus informs us, to devife by will great 
part of his eftate j but that hiftorian fpeaks fo ambiguoufly of the Vo- 
conian law, that he has given the civilians occafion to put different 
interpretations upon it. ' * 



(44) Cic, d,e fene& 

■ 
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.He reduces neighbouring woods, hereupon Germanicus, having waite 

feviral cities ^jj ^ ^ an( j c j tac } e i were rec J uce( ] t o allies, led h 

legions againft Sertium, another city of great importance inth 



fame country, which he inverted, and reduced in a fhoi 
time, tho' Tiberius had in vain attempted the reduction of i 
the year before. Being encouraged with this fuccefs, and n< 
enemy appearing in the, field, he divided his army intofevera 
bodies, and laying fiege to different places at the fame time, 
made himfelf mafter of moft of their ftrong-holds. But, in 

the mean time, Auguftus, impatient to fee this war ended, 
ordered Tiberius to march likewife into Dalmatia, and haften 
the final reduction of that country. Tiberius, without loling 
time in befieging and taking cities, went in fearch of Bato, 
who had under his Command a considerable body of Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians ; and having met him in the neighbour- 
hood of Anderium or Andetrium (Y),- a ftrong caftle, fili- 
ated- on a fteep and inacceffible rock j -offered him battle ; but 
Bato declining an engagement, retired into the caftle, and 
ported his troops on the tops of the neighbouring mountain^ 
where he thought the enemy would fcarce venture to attack 
The fiege of them. Tiberius boldly advanced through the narrow paffages 

Andetrium among the mountains to the foot of the rock on which An- 
by Tiberius, detrium flood, with a defign to befiege it ; but was greatly 

alarmed, when he faw. himfelf all on a fudden furrounded bj 
the enemy, who, defcending from the mountains, had feizei 

on the defiles, and by that means cut off his retreat. He ex- 
pected to find at Andetrium the Caudine forks ; and truly lie 

jnuft have inevitably periflied with his, whole army, had k 

Dalmatians 



(Y) This city is called by Ptolemy Andecrium, by Dion Caffi* 
us Anderium, but that it's true name was Andetrium, is manifw 
from the following infcription to be feen in Spon : 



" Item viam Gabiniam 

Ab Salonis Andetrium aperuit 

" Et muniit per Leg. vii, (45) 



Pliny likewife calls it Andecrium (46) ; but Strabo, Andetrium. 
Jt flood on a fteep rock, and was furrounded on all fides by dee{ 
vallies and torrents, which rendered it almoft inacceffible (47)- 
is now known by the name of Cliffa (48). 

(45) Vide Spon. mifc. erud. antiq. p. 179. (46) Pli n -; 

iii. c. 22. (47) Dio, 1. Ivi. p, 579. (4 8 ) S P on,JJ 

itiner. 1. ii. p. 82. 
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Dalmatians {hewed as much bravery* and refolution as the 




Samnites did on the like occafi 



but while Tiberius g; 




up for loft 



being; able either 



advance 



the cowardly Dalmatians, feized with a panic, abandoned their 



pofts, aftd, retreating in diforder 



tains, left 



the 



open to 



tops of their moun 
Roman general, who 



thereupon advancing without oppofition to the foot of the rock 
on which the caftle ftood, fummoned it to furrender. Bato, 
finding he could net depend upon his men, hearkened to the 
offers made him, and leaving the caftle in the night, deliver- 
ed himfelf up to Tiberius, who. received him with great de- 
monftrarions of kindnefs, and allowed him to retire to what 
part of the world he pleafed, after he had folemnly promifed 
never to bear arms againft the Romans. But the garrifon of 



Andetrium ftill held 
after repeated afiaults 
mans loft their lives. 



ut, and the place was not taken but 
in which great numbers of the Ro- 
At length they capitulated, and fur- 



rendered upon honourable terms, which Tiberius religioufly 



obferveH 



At the fame time, Germanicus made himfelf Arduba 



Germanicus, 



mafter of Arduba, a town no-ways inferior in ftrength to An- b 7 
detrium, and defended by as numerous a garrifon ; but the 
reduction of that important place was more owing to the dis- 
agreement which reigned among the inhabitants, than to the 
valour of the Romans ; for the greater part of the citizens 
being for furrendering and fubmitting to the yoke, the women. 

more fond of their antient laws and liberties than the men, 
joining fome Roman deferters, and falling upon their hufbands, 
made a great flaughter of them. But the men prevailing at 
length fubmitted, and the unhappy women, difdaining to outlive 

the lofs of their liberty, either threw themielves headlong from 



the 



fetting fire to their houfes, confumed themfelves 



and their children in the flames. After this the two Roman 



generals uniting their forces 



all Dalmatia and Pan- The wst 



reftoring every- where peace and tranquillity, and ob- e » ded 
liging the inhabitants to deliver up their arms, and return to 
their former employments. The war being thus ended, to w . 
the great fatisfaftion of Auguftus, Tiberius and Germanicus creedT^ 
returned to Rome, where they were decreed triumphal ho- berius and 

and two triumphal arches, which by a decree of the QermanicM * 



fenate were to be ere&ed in Pannonia 



magnificent troph 



and adorned with 



Auguftus, and Germanicus 



The title of imperator was conferred 



allowed 



ftand for the 



^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

age required in other candi 

dates^ 

1 Idem ibid. p. 5 7 8—5 8 1 1 fc 
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dates, and to vote in tne fenate before the fenators of conj 

lar dignity. • As for Tiberius, it was decreed, that his f 
Drufus, though he had no fliare in the war, mould be a 
mitted into the fenate, and deliver his opinion, after he h 
executed the office of quaeftor, before thofe who had be 
praetors. The lieutenants both of Tiberius and Germanic 
were rewarded with praetorian honours, that is, were allowi 
• all the honours and privileges which thofe enjoyed who h; 



been praetors k . 

But the joy, which the total reduction of Pannonia ar 
Dalmatia occafioned in Rome, was allayed and changed int 
the deeper!, melancholy by the difmal news of the entire defe 
of Qiiintilius Varus by the Germans under the condiui 
of Arminius, which was brought to Rome five days afteri\i 
arrival of Germanicus and Tiberius. . Quintilius Varus m 
born, as Velleius Paterculus expreffes it, rather of an illuftj 
ous than a noble family, had governed Syria, and been re 
moved from thence into Germany to keep thofe countries i 

r awe, which had been lately fubdued by the Romans. "Wte 

he firrl. entered Syria, he found that province rich, fays Vd 
. ... leius, and was himfelf poor ; but when he came away, in 

Varus pro- was ric ^ m ^ me P rov i nce P oor « I n Germany he purfuei 
voices the the fame methods of filling his coffers as in Syria, loading tlii 
Germans by people with heavy taxes, and felling without diftindrion to dii 

pijs. eXt ° m " nat * ves thofe employments which his predeceffors ufed freely to 

bellow on fuch as were nobly born, or had fignalized that 
attachment to the Romans. The Germans before the arrival 
of Varus had begun to bear the yoke with lefs reluctance; 
they had quitted their forefls, built fome cities, where they 
lived in a fociable manner, under the protection of the Ro< 
man laws, . and* forgetting their native favagenefs, had foi 
fome time applied themfelves to the peaceable arts of hufban- 
dry. But the extortions and rapines of the new governoi 
revived in that warlike nation their antient love of liberty, 
eftranged their minds from Rome, and infpired them with ar 
eager defire of making off a. yoke which they could no longei 
bear. Among the Germans was a young nobleman of ex 
traordinary parts, of uncommon penetration, and great valour 
named Arminius, He was the fon of Sigifmer, one of tin 
moft powerful lords of the Catti, had ferved with great repu 
tation in the Roman armies, and been honoured by Auguuti 
with the privileges of a Roman citizen and the title of knigW 
But the love he had for his country getting the better of » 




r atitude, he r efolv ed to improve the general difcontent whic 



* Pio, Veil. Patercul. ibid. 



reigitf 
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reigned in the nation, to the advantage of his countrymen, 

and deliver them from the bondage of a foreign yoke. With ^.ttmrnns 
this view he engaged underhand, by means of his friends ftirs up the 
and emiffaries, in a confpiracy againft the Romans, the ^™^ s e a ~ 
chief lords and leading men of all the nations between the Romans. 
Rhine and the Elb ; and then, to draw Varus from the 
neighbourhood of the former river, where he might with' 
great eafe and quicknefs receive fuccours from Gaul, he 
fuggefted to him the neceffity of fhewing himfelf to the His tfeachc* 
inhabitants of the more diftant provinces, of adminifter- r y« 



ing juftice among them, and accuftoming them by his 
example to live after the Roman manner, which, he 
faid, would more effectually render them obedient to 
Rome, than the Roman fword. As Varus was a man 
of a peaceable temper, indolent, and a great lover of his 
eafe, he readily came into the propofal of the crafty 
Arminius, and, quitting the neighbourhood of the Rhine, 
marched into the country of the Cherufci. There he 
made it his whole bufinefs to civilize the barbarians, by 
introducing among them the Roman laws and manners. 
He was continually employed in hearing caufes, and de- 
ciding civil controversies $ infomuch, that his tent looked 
more like the tribunal of a praetor, than the praetorium of 
a general. And indeed this was a more fuitable employ- 
ment to the genius of Varus, than military expeditions ; 

not that he wanted courage, but becaufe he loved his 
eafe, and thought he could better tame the barbarians by 
acting the law-giver than the general. In the mean time, 
the confpiracy being ripe for execution, and the Germans 
ready to rife upon the firft notice, Arminius, under pretence 
of clearing the high-ways of robbers, and keeping fome 
places in awe, as if they defigned to revolt, perfuaded 
Varus to fend out feveral detachments ; by which means 



his army being weakened, fome diftant nations in Ger 
many rofe up in arms, by Arminius's directions, while 



thofe, through which he was to pafs in marching againft 



them, pretended to be in a ftate of profound tranquillity, and 
ready to join the Romans againft their rebellious country- 
men. Varus upon the firft news of the revolt, marched 
with three legions, a confiderable body of horfe, and fix 
cohorts, to reduce the rebels, being attended by Arminius 
and his father Sigimer, who, taking upon them to be his 
guides, led him into a thick foreft, furrounded on all fides v arus ana 
with fteep bills and marfhy ground*. There while the le - his legions 

gionaries^ ur P ri55e<1 an * 

0 furrovjwfoir. 



Varus and. 
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gionaries were bufy iff^ cutting down trees to open them- 
felves a paflage through the foreft, and no-ways upon 
their guard, as not fufpe&ing any treachery* a great bodj 



of Germans appeared unexpectedly* and difcharging upon 
them a mower of darts, killed a great number of them 
before they could rally and put themfelves in a pofture of 
defence. However, they formed themfelves at laft in or. 
der of battle, fo far as the ground would allow ; but 3 
heavy rain falling, which rendered their arms almofl quite 
ufelefs, and the barbarians pouring in upon them hourly in 
vaft crouds, they attempted to retire to a neighbouring 
valley 5 but finding all the avenues befet with, numerous bo« 
dies of the enemy, they were forced to continue all thai 
night, and the next day, expofed to the darts and anowj 
which the barbarians inceflantly fhowered upon them* 





this extremity Varus, giving up all for loft* and being 
dangeroufly wounded, put an end to his life with his own 
Varus and fword, following therein the example of his father , and 
moft of the g ran df a ther, who had both fallen by their own hands, the 

^SSt hands former after me battle of Philippi, and the latter after tk 
©n them- of Pharfalia, or, as fome writers will have it * after the <fc 
Alves. feat of Domitius in Africa. Moft of the chief oificen 1 

fcorning to outlive their general, or to be made prifonen 

the barbarians, laid violent hands on themfelves. Tk 
greater!: part of the cavalry opened themfelves a way through 
the enemy fword in hand, and made their efcape ; wi 
them Vala Numonius, one of Varus's lieutenants, abandon* 
ing the foot, which he commanded, arrived fafe at the 
Rhine, where he foon after perifhed as a deferter, but of 
what kind of death our author has not, thought fit to ac- 
quaint us. Cefonius, another of Varus's lieutenants, after 
the retreat of the cavalry, and the death of Varus and 
moft of the other officers, was for furrendering at difcretion. 
But this motion coft him dear ; for he was immediately 
tried as a coward by the furviving officers, fentenced to death) 
and executed ; to fuch a degree were cowards abhorred in 
the Roman armies. And now a very fmall number of the 
legionaries, and fcarce any officers, 'being left alive* the 
enemy abandoned them as it grew dark, and fell upon the 
baggage. In the mean time, the Roman trumpets founding 




4 



probably to call thofe together who were difperfed up 
down the foreft, the barbarians imagined, that Afprenas> 
who was quartered at a fmall diftance from that neigh' 

bourhood, was come to the affiftance of his countrymen} 

an* 
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and therefore after having plundered the baggage, they re- 
tired in the night, and gave the few legionaries, who out* 
lived that fatal day, an opportunity of faving themfelves 

flight. Thus were three complete legions and fix co-Moft 
horts almoft entirely cut off, the greateft overthrow, if 1 




* r 




Velleius is to be credited, the Romans had received ever Yenzfta*' 
fmce the defeat of Craffus by the Parthians K The leg 



2010. 

After 



V 



ons that periftied on this occafion were the beft of the 
whole empire for valour, difcipline, and experience > fothatchrift ir. 
the news of this lofs threw the city into the utmoft con- Of Rome 
fternation, there being few families there that had not a 759* 
ihare in the common misfortune. As for Auguftus, he fet The concerA 
no bounds to his grief, but upon the firft news of foof Auguftns 
dreadful and unexpected an overthrow, he tore his gar- ™^hrow- 
ment, and, like one befide himfeif, knocked his head againft 
the wall, crying out, " Reftore the legions, Varus." This 
he was obferved to do in the tranfports of his grief forfe- 
veral months, letting in the mean time his hair and beard 
grow, arid abandoning himfeif entirely to grief and forrow. 
However, he did not forget to provide with all poffible 
care for the fafety of Rome and Italy : he placed guards 
in all the quarters of the city, to prevent tumults and dif- 
turbances ; he raifed new levies, obliging all the Roman 
youth, who were able to bear arms, to lift themfelves, s 
confifcating the eftates of fuch as refufed to give in their 
names, and even threatening the moil refractory with death: 
he vowed the great games to Jupiter, as had been formerly 
done in the wars with the Marfi and Cimbri: in fhort* 
Auguftus never forgot this fatal day, but obferved it the 
remaining part of his life as a day of mourning. Some The head q( 
time after the news of this misfortune had reached Rome, Varus fent 
the head of Quintilius Varus was fent to Auguftus by to Rome, 



Maroboduus king of the Marcomanni ; but what induced 
him to make that prefent to the emperor, hfftory does 
not inform us. From his having the head of the deceafed 



general, it was concluded at Rome, that he had contributed 
to his deftru&ion. However that be, the emperor, though 
he had great reafon to be difpleafed with Varus, received 



his remains with great refpedt, and caufed them, to be 



honourably interred in the tomb of his anceftors m . Dion 
tells us, that when news of this defeat was firft brou 



Rome 



9 



2 Bio, p. 582 — 585. Veil. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 117. Tacir 

annal. 1. 1. c. 62. m Dio, ibid. Suet, in Oftav. p. 182- 



Ft. 
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Rome, no-body doublet there, but the Germans after 
complete a vi&ory would pafs the Rhine, and invade at \ 
fame time Gaul and Italy ; but that the fear and confti 
nation which had feized the city were much abated, wB 
they underftood, that Lucius Afprenas, nephew to Van 
guarded the banks of the Rhine, and that the barbarians, j 
tisfied with the advantages they had gained, neglecled 
improve them . However, as the emperor afcribed this fai 
overthrow to the anger of the gods, and gave credit to f 
veral pretended prodigies (Z), which were related to 

fears were not quite removed till the enfuing yea 
Tiberiusfent when Tiberius after the election of the new confuls, 
into Gcr- Cornelius Dolabella and C. Junius Silanus, leaving Rome 
jhany. patted the Alps, and entering Germany, obliged the rebels 

though elated with their late fuccefs, to retire from th 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, and lay afide all though 
of railing disturbances in Gaul. Velleius Paterculus tells m 
that he over-ran great part of the country, that he force 
Arminius to fly before him, that he penetrated into I 
countries of the Catti and Cherufci, which he laid walli 
with fire and fword > and in fhort, that he fully revenge* 
the death of Varus, and the flaughter of his legions ' 

whatever that Waned hiftorian may write in com 
mendation of Tiberius, Dion Camus allures us, that he ne 
ver attempted to bring back to their duty any of the re- 
volted nations, but kept his troops in the neighbourhood 
of the Rhine, not daring to ftir from that river for feai 
of fome furprize. In the latter end of the year, he celfr 
brated the birth-day of Auguftus in his camp with public 




games, and then returned to Rome 



TAJ 



* Veil. PatercuL ibid. <> Dio, ibid. 586. 



(Z) The temple of Mars was ftruck with lightning : a fwarfl 
of grafhoppers appeared over the city, „and were diiperfed by th 
fwallows : great rocks fell from the top of the Alps, and & 
was feen to iflue out of the ground in various places : a ftata 
of Victory on the confines of Germany, with its face towarc 
that country, changed its pofture, and turned its face towarc 
Italy. Thefe pretended prodigies gave the old emperor gr# 
uneafinefs, which was not removed till the next year, whe 

Tiberius entered Germany at the head ©f a numerous arm) 




Th 1 s year the ingenious and celfbrated poet Ovid was ba- 

ntfhed to Tomos (A), for feeing fome lewd and fcanda- 
lous a&ion of Auguftus, who had not even in his old age 
renounced the vices of his youth 1 That this was the true 
eaufe of his difgrace and misfortune, the poet himfelf tells 
us in exprefs terms : " Why did I fee," fays he, " what 
" I ought not to have feen ? Why did I make my eyes 

u criminal p ? " (B). Fear retrained him* as is evident, 

from 



t • 



p bvid. Trift. 1. ii. ad Augdt 

(A) Tomos, Tomi, or Tomis, flood on the Euxine tea, arid 

Was the metropolis of Lower Mcefia : for Mcefia extended from 
the confluence of the Save and the Danube to the Euxine fea* 



being bounded to the fouth by the mountains of Dalmatia, and 
to the north by mount Hasmus ; and was divided into the Uppef 

land Lower Mcefia $ the former contained all the country that lies 
between the Ciabrus, now the Moravia, and the conflux of the 
2)anube and the Save', and the latter the reft of the country to 
the Euxine fea 5 fo that the Upper Mcefia comprehended part of 
Bofnia and Servia, and the Lower Bulgaria. t The antients com-* 
prifed under the name of Pontus that part of Lower Mcefia which 
bordered on the Pontus Euxinus ; and hence the city of Tomi is 
by them called a city of Pontus, though it did not belong to 
the kingdom of Pontus properly fo called, which we have elfe* 
where defcribed at length (49). The antient city of Tomos is 
at prefent, according to Niger, called. Conftantia ; according to 
Ccelius Calcagnius, Tomifwar ; according to Giofanius, Kiow or 
Kiovia, there being in the neighbourhood of this laft city a lake 
icalled by the inhabitants Oviduue jezero, that is, Ovid's lake. 



"Whence it was called Tomos, is wgll known from the following dir 



flich out of Ovid : 



• X • 

** Inde Tomos di&us locus hie, quia fertur in illo 



Membra foror fratris confecuifle fui (50).' 



* * 

jThe poet fpeaks of Medea. 
(B) His words are i 



.a 



* 

Cur aliquid vidi ? cur noxia lumina feci > 



Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi 2 

(49) Vide Hiftor. Univerf, Vol IX. p. 371: (50} Ovid 

Irift. 1. uu eleg.9. 



Vol. XIII, 



i 
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explaining himfelf any farther, and letting hi$ reacjetg 
into the particulars of this rnyftery (C). The pretence 
Auguftus made ufe of for banifliing him was, the" poifon* 
©us bpoks he had wrote of the art of love ; whence Sidoni- 
lis Apolltnaris and others afcribe his difgrace to the lewdji$ 
pf his mufe, as he does himfelf in feveraj places pf 
Works out of complaifance to Auguftus, and to p^eyenf 
any farther enquiries. But it is very certain, that hewaj 
in high favour with Auguftus long after he had publiftied 
his books of love ; for which we cannot perfuade ourielve^ 
that the emperor would have inflicted fo fevere a puntfh- 
ment on the poet, after he had written himfelf verfes of 
that Mature, fome of which have reached our time% ad 
are more fcandajous than any we read in Ovid* A$for 



Ju|ia^ Auguftus's daughter, (he had been many years in 




{G) Augufhts, though ftricken in yeaf$ 4 had not yet fenoup. 

Ced the vices of his youth, but carried on an amour with a ladf 
of great diftin&ion, whofe name has not been tranfinitted to us. 

The lady's huftmnd, either out of fear or compliance, pretend: 
ted for a long time to be quite unacquainted with the whole & 
fair j but at length the fcandal becoming public* he grew vet 
uneafy, and imparted his concern, and the* caufe of it^ torn 
Athenodorus, who had been preceptor tp Tiberius, and was h 
great favour with Auguftus. Nat long after Auguftus fent 2 ft 
vered litter for the lady* and Athenodprus, who happened to 
with the hufband when the meflenger arrived* in order to detq 
Auguftus from fuch fcandalous practices, and warn him of 
danger, to which they expofed him, difguifed himfelf in the 1* 
dy's drefs, and covering his face, placed himfelf in the litter, 
was conveyed in that attire to the emperor's apartment* who was 
no lefs frightened than furprized to fee, infteadof the lady* whofl 
he impatiently expected, a man with a drawn fword in his W 
itart put of the litter } but Athenodorus, 
mftant, You fee/' faid he, to what dangers your unf^ofc 
ii able paflion expofes you £ an enemy inftead of a friend migfcj 
*A have laid hold of this opportunity to deprive the republic ft 

gracious a prince." Auguftus took his advice in gopdp^ 






and returned him thanks ; but whether he reformed 
we know not (5 1 }. S pme writers conjecture, that tp 
ture was owing Ovid's misfortune/ who^ as he had freeacc^ 8 
the emperor, might have been an eye-witnefs of bis fright afl 

a conLe&ure which we dare neither 'warrant or* 




( £ i ) Zon^r, I. x, fub. m3^ 



I. 






banifhment before Ovid's misfortune, and all the accottipl 
pes of her debaucheries punimed with the utmoft 
But whatever was the true eaufe of his difgrace and baniflii 
bient, he was confined to an inhofpitable climate, and there 
lived, or rather pined * to the hour of his death, without 
fever being able to prevail upoh the emperor, either by his 
friends, or his affecting letters, to mitigate the rigour of 



the firft . fenterite by removing him to a more friendly cli- 



mate (D) 



The 



* 

(D) Ovid was born in the conmlfhip of Hirtius and Pan- 

as he liimfelf attefts, and confequently was fifty complete 

when he was banimed. This he d efigned to tell us in the follow- 
ing lines: 




it 



Poftque meos oftus Pifasa vin&us oliva* 

Abftulerat decies pramia viftor eques j 

Cum maris Euxini politos ad lava Tomitas 

** Quseiere me hen principis ira jubet. (52) 



That is; as he expreffes himfelf better in his book> " In Iben,* * 

which he wrote on his firft going to Tomos againft his ac- 
cruers ; 



it 



Tempusad hoc luftris mihi jam bis quinqUe peracW 



For by no fmall miftake he frequently confounds the olym 
prads, which contained the fpace of four years, with the Ro- 
man luftra, containing the fpace of five. Had he lived but 

ten olympiads, he had been only forty, but ten luftra make 

him fifty. In his third book « Trillium,** he tells us, that he had 
patted his firft winter in Pontus* that is, the firft year of 

his banifhment ; for he fpent the former winter in his jour- 
ney : * 



tt 



Prigora jam zephyr! minuunt $ annoque pera&o, 

Longior antiquis vifa Meotis hyems : 
Impofitamque fibi quae non bene pertulit Hellen 
" Tempora no6lunus sequa diurna facit (53}. 



»> 




n the nxth book he fpeaks of the fecond year of his banifh 



ment j 



Us 
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veral few The next year, M.*^Emilius Lepidus and T. Statiliu 
Augoftus. by Taurus being confuls, Auguftus publifhed an edi& 5 forbid 



dint 



*' Ut patria careo, bis frtigibus area trita eft ; 

*' Difliluit nudoprefia bis uva pede (54).** 



tn his fifth book he mentions the beginning of his third winter ja 



Pontus 



p 

1 

Ut fumus in Ponto, ter frigore conftitit Ifter ; 
" Facta eft Euxini dura ter unda maris (55)^ 



In his firft book of Pontus he takes notice of the fourth wintet U 
lived in exile in the following lines ; 



" Hie me pugnantem cum frigore, cumque (agittis, 
" Cumque meo fato, quarta fatigat hyems (56). 



The fifth elegy of the fourth book " De Ponto" is addreffed to 
Sextus Pompeius, who with Sextus Apuleius was coriful the year 

iAuguftus died* and in the fixth of the fame book, inferibed i 
Jkutus, he mentions the death of Auguftus, and alfo of Fabiti 
Maximus, who died, as is plain from Tacitus (57), in the fti 
year of Tiberius's reign 5 at which time the poet had paffed tk 
fifth year of his banilhment, and was then in the fixth, as aj>pean 
from the following verfes ; 





In Scythia nobis quinquennis Olympias adta eft. 



Jam tempus lullri tranfit, in alterius . 




The fixth year he mentions alfo in the beginning of the tenti 

elegy to Albinovanus ; 



" Hsc mihi Cimmeno bis tertia ducitur seftas 



« 



Littore, pellitos inter agenda Getas," 



And in the thirteenth to Carus s 



« 



fed me jam, Care, nivali, 
Sexta relegatum bruma fub axe videt. 



In the fame elegy he (peaks of a poem, written by him on tl 
apotheofis of Auguftus in the language of the Getae; 

At 



(54) Idem. 1. vi. ibid, eleg. 4. (55} Eleg. 10. (56) E» 

^ 457) Tacit, annal. L i. c. 5. 
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* 

ding all augurs, aftrologers, and fortune-tellers, to utterj 

either in private or in public, predictions concerning the 
death of any perfon whatfoever ; not that he was under any 
apprehenfion himfelf, fays our hiftorian, for he had caufed his 
nativity to be calculated, and publicly expofed, but on ac- 
count of the difturbances which thefe impoftors had oc- 
cafiongd in fome noble families. He likewife revived the 
edidfc forbidding any of the equeftrian order to fight in the 
arena, threatening fuch as fhould dare to tranfgrefs it, with 




infamy, the confifcation of their eftates, and death itfelf. 
He extended his care to the diftant provinces, ordering, 
that no public honours mould be beftowed on the gover- 
nors fent thither, during the time of their adminiftration, 
nor within fixty: days after their departure. The haughty 
and imperious airs which fome proconfuls and propraetors 
had afTumed, gave rife to this edi&, the emperor judging 
that the extraordinary honours, which were often conferred 
upon them, infpired them with pride, and made them look 
upon thofe, over whom they were placed, with an eye of 
contempt. As there were this year fixteen perfons of dif~. 
tin&ion who ftood for the praetorfhip, Auguftus, unwil- 
ling to difguft any of the candidates, named them all to 
that ^dignity, but the next year reduced their number again 
to twelve. He raifed Drufus, the fon of Tiberius by his 
firft wife Vipfania Agrippina, to the quaeftorfhip , though 
he had not yet attained the age required for the difcharge 
of that' employment, and named Germanicus conful for the 
enfuing year p. After this he fent both Tiberius and Ger- 
manicus into Germany at the head of two very numerous Tiberius and 
armies, but during the whole campaign, they did nothing Germanicus 

which hiftorians haye thought worth recording : they patted 

0 g 3 the 



p Dio. ibid. p. 586. 



it 



Ah ! pudet, & Getico fcripfi fermone libellum; 
" Stru&aque fiint noftris barbara verba modis. 
Et placui, gratare mihi, caepique poetae 
" Inter inhumanos nomen habere Getas," 

He died in the feventh, or, as others will have it in the 
eighth, year of his baniftiment, and was buried near the city of 
AQmos (58). 



(58) Hieronym. in Chronica, 



- N I 



47 » 





the fummer on, or near r the banks of the 




i CO! 



tenting themfelves to keep the Germans in awe at a dt 

Abo 



tarice, and to prevent them from invading Gaul. 



the middle of the autumn, they repaffed the Alps, and r< 
turned to the capital, without having fo much as attemp 
ed the reduction of the provinces, which " 

the yoke, and brought fo dreadful a calamity vipbn Rom 
Upon their return Auguftus honoured Tiberius 




o 



i 



for whs 

Tiberius tri- exploits we know not, with a triumph, which He had for 
umphs. merly refufed him, when he ; had a far better claim tq in 

And now Auguftus, not beine able, on : account or hi 



great age 



to bear the whole burden of 





aiTumed Tiberius, we may fay, for his college hi . tfc 
vereign power ? inverting him with a far more a 




e ani 



j s aflumed extenfive authority, than he had eyer granted to his fon 



b y Auguftus in-law and faithful minifter Agrippa. The decree wHcl 

°J- the confcript fathers paffed, at the emperor's re^ueft, it 
Sovereign * favour of Tiberius, was couched in the following terms : 



power, < c the requeft of the people of Rome we grant to Caius Juliie 




over 




5, awl 



all the armies of the Roman ftate, which Auguftus has hell, 
which he ft ill retains and which we pray the gods he rnij 
long enjoy r ." This decree, which put Tiberius, in im 



mg to Suetonius 



ner, upon the level with Auguftus, was propofed, accord 

by the confuls s , no doubt at- the & 
queft, or rather by the command, of Auguftus. The next 
year, Germanicus Caefar and Fonteius Capito being con- 
fuls, Auguftus, by a fpecial edi&, declared the authors, of al 



lampoons., and fatirical writings, attacking or blacked 
the reputation of any perfon whatfoever, gu 
fon, and punifhable with death. Jn the times of the repul> 
brought un- ji c actions indeed were punifhed, fays Tacitus, but word: 

©f^efty! were ^ ree > Auguftus was the firft who brought libels un- 
der the penalties of the law of majefty* or of treafon i * 
the fame edict, the aedijes in 

in the colonies and municipia were ftri&ly enjoined to inafc 




libels 





and the governor 



a diligent ftarch after 




libels and kmpopns, to comrni 



them to the flames, and ' to proceed with the utihoft ngo 
againft the authors of them. This put a flop to the libcrt 



OX rather licentioufnefs of the libellers, but was a 



ttewk 
t 



* Suet. Dio, ibid 



Veil. Patercul. 1. 2. c. it 



Suet, in Tiber. & Tacit, annal. 1. i. c. x 



«4-l 




hy riioft dreadful corifecjiierices tinder the fucceeding empe- 
rors* who abufed this wrefted law. to the deftru&ion o* 

many lrihocerit perfons^ whom on other accounts they difc 






liked; Towards the end of this year, Augtritu& wrote twd 
letters,- prie to the - fenaf e^ recorrimendiftg Germanicus to ^ , - ... ,^ 
the eonfcript fathers, and another to Tiberius* recommend- commend"" 
ing the fenate, to him,* which was generally looked tipofi the fenate to' 
as & ari opeti declaration oh the part of Auguftus, that he de- ^Jq^, - 
fighed to , leave the fame authority to Tibefltis ofer the nL s , tTt& 
fenate* which he himfelf had enjoyed, but would have all fcnate. 



others,* thofe of His own family riot excepted, to pay an 
entire obedience to that venerable body. In his letter to 
the fenate he begged the fathers not to be at the trouble for 
the future of waiting upon him, according to their cuftom, 1 
at his houfe, adding* that he hoped they would difpenfe 
with him for not attending in the fenate-houfe as former- 
ly, fuch an attendance being very inconvenient to him by 
reafon of his age ; he defired they would appoint him twenty 
eounfejlprs out of their body, with whom he might ajdvife 
in matters of importance relating to the ftate $ the fenate 
readily granted him his requeft, and moreover decreed, 
that whatever he mould refolve upon with the twenty fe- 
riators affigried him, the confuls for the year, the confute 
ele& , and his adopted fon and nephew,- fhould have the fame 
force as if voted and patted in the fenate u . The following 
year^ when C, Silius and L. MunaciuS Plancus were Confuls,* 
the fourth term of his ten years being near ended, he accepted,^ 
though much againft his will, fays Dion Camus, of the 
government of the republic for ten years longer ; and at' the ^(ms his 
fame time renewed the tribunitial power in favour of Tiberius term tf tea 
for the like fpace of years w .- As for Drufus, the fon of y ears the 
■Tiberius,- he empowered him to ftarid for the confulare after htime,! 
two years^, though he had not yet difcharged the office of 
praetor ; but as both he arid Germanicus had places in the 
fenate^ and it was natural 5 to fuppofe that their fentiments 
were thofe of Auguftus,- which none of the eonfcript fathers- 
would dare to contradict, he ordered them not to vote^ 
or any ways declare their opinion, in fuch matters as wertf 
debated by the eonfcript fathers. Auguftus having thus fet- 
tled matters at home, and made his will-, which he deliver- 



ed to the veftal virgins, refblved once more to attempt the- 

iedtiftion- of Germany,, and the revenging of the death of 

G g 4- VaruSj? 



JHo/ ibid ^ p, £8$^ * U&m tiM 




-* 



/ 
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Varus, and the lofs of his legions. With this view he raif* 

two numerous armies, the one to be commanded by 
Tiberius, and the other, by Germanicus. The latter 



ordered to march this, very year into Gaul, and from thence 
Sends Ger- t 0 invade the countries, which at the inftisation qf Ar- 



Qg°^y" co minius had withdrawn their obedience ,to Rome. As 

• ' Tiberius, he was appointed to lead his army into Dlyricu'm, 
and penetrate on that fide into the kingdom of Marobo- 
duus, which the Romans had not yet fubdued. ' Auguftus, 
however, kept him at Rome all this, and part of the follow- 
ing, year, when Sextus Pompeius and Sextus Apuleius were 
raifed to the confulate: the former was grandfon to the 
famous Sextus Pompeius, whofe war with Auguftus we have? 
defcribed in this volume s his collegue Apuleius was one of 
Auguftus's chief favourites, and is faid to have prevailed upon 
him to change the fenterice of death, which he firft pro* 
nounced againft Ovid, into that of perpetual banifliment 
During their adminiftration, Auguftus, taking Tiberius for 
Makes a & s collegue in the cenforfliip, made a third cenfus* by which 
thh# ceitfus. it appeared, that the number of Roman people amount 

to four millions one hundred and thirty-feven. thoufairi, 
counting women and children as well as men *• Eiifefc 
makes the number of Roman citizens amount to 9370.000, 
counting probably thofe who lived both at Rome, and in 
the provinces y . While the ceremony was performing in 
e field of Mars, an eagle was obfejrved to fly feveraj times 

round Auguftus, and then light on a neighbouring temple, 
over the firft letter of Agrippa's name* This was look-, 
ed upon not only by the multitude, but by Auguftus him- 





felf, as an omen of his approaching end. He therefore 

Frodigies dered his collegue Tiberius to make the vows which were; 

prelaging his uiUah -at the time of the cenfus, ¥ for the fafety of the 

Roman ftate, and the profperity of the citizens," 6y- 
ing, that he would not make vows which he fhpuld riot 
live to perform z . He was. confirmed in his opinion by 
feveral other prodigies : the firft letter of his name in an 
Jnfcription on the pedeftal of one of his ftatues was ftruck 
off with lightning, and the foothfay^rs, who were confuted, 
on that occafion, declared that he had only an hundred days 
to live, the letter C ftanding for that number among the 

Latins , they added, that after his death he would be ranked 

' " ' ' u • ' ' ' among 



X 



Suet. 1. ii. c. 97. Gmter. infcriit. p. 23c, y £ u ($* 



m Chron 2 Sues, ibid. 



among the gods, the word Csefar, which was the remain^ 
jug part of his name, fignifying a god in the ftetrufcan lan-* 
guage a . To thefe two omens Dion Caffius adds a third 
which in his opinion plainly prefaged his imminent death. 
It had been cuftomary ever fince the death of Julius Caefar, 
to place *his chair with a crown upon it at the public fports, 
jn this .chair Auguftus ufed to fit, when he affiled at the 



Jhews ; but it happening to be empty while the fports were 
exhibiting this year in honour of Auguftus, a fool placed 
himfelf' in it, and taking up the crown, put it upon his 



» 

b 



head; and hence it was concluded, that the fovereign power 
fignifyed by the crown, would foon pafs into other hands 
In the mean time, Auguftus wrote a fhort account of the 
chief actions of his life, which he caufed to be engraved 
on brafs, and placed over his tomb c . Great part of this 
valuable monument has been transmitted to us in the Mar? 
mor Ancyranum, and is to be feen in the jnfcriptions of the 

jearned Gruter d . ' 

As Auguftus vifibly declined every day both in his health 

and ftrength, fo that no body could doubt but his end was at 

hand, fbme few there were who began to talk of reftoring 
the republic to its former Jiberjy ; but far the greater part, 
dreading a civil war, were for tamely fubmitting to fhe per- ^ $ ^° 
foifc whom Aifguftus fhould think fit to place over them. TrIczIX 
All the zealous republicans had been llain in the battles of thoughts 
Philippi and A&ium ; their pofterity had beeA Jong inured to ? f 
the yoke, there being fcarce any living now who had be- coveryof 
held the old free ftate, and as for the Roman people, they their liberty- 
were become a mere mob, addicted to idlenefs, void of all 
fentimentsof honour or virtue, without any. traces of the artr 
tient Roman fpirit, or any attachment to the virtuous in- 
stitutions of their anceftors. The zeajous republicans there- 
fore, who were very few, defpairing of fuccefs, and laying 
afide all hopes of ever feeing the antient free ftate reftored, 
refolved to fubmit to the heir and fucceflbr whom Ausuftus 



fhould name, and bear with patience the evils, which it was 
not in their power to prevent or redrefs e . 

And now it being high time for Tiberius tp leave Rome,. Augwfbw 
and fet out for Illyricum, Auguftus, to the great furprize ofe? 86 * 01 ^ 

Cit y? ^ e 9^ are 4 his intention o£ accompanying him 



as 



^ Idem ibid. Dip, I. vi. p. 589. \ Pio. ibid. 

Suet. 1. ii, cap. ult. -Dio, p. 591.' * Gruter. uifcripti 

P. 220. « Tacit. annaL Li. " h ' 
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as fei? as Beneventum, and . purfuing his journey front thenc 
to Napjes in Campania* in order to aflift at the folemri fpon 
Which were to be exhibited there on his approaching birth 



day. As he found his ftrength decaying apace* he promife< 
himfelf no finall benefit from the wholefome air of Campania 
^fpecially of Naples^ whither many Romans ufed to refor^ 
men in thofe days, for the recovery of their health ; arid this 
Was, as is fuppofed$ the true motive of this fudden and une* 
pecked refolution, though he did not think fit to own it) 



He performed the journey with uncommon chearfulhefs ami 



Is talc 



£jacrity$ being attended by his beloved Livia, who, . as we 
fnay well imagine* was Very affiduous about him in fo critical 
a juncture. At Beneventum he parted with Tiberiti^ and 
purfued his journey to Naples, where he Was received witlj 
all poffible demonftrations of joy* After he had fpeftt fomj 
time at Naples very agreeably,- and aflifted there at the pufc 
lie fports, he was fefeed with a diarrhoea* a dangerous & 
temper jn a peifbn of. his years. He therefore refolved, fa 
Su re-" f° re his ftrength failed him, to return to Rome,- and accord* 
turn. Jngjy, leaving Naples, fet out for his capital ; but his 

encreafing in fpight of a}l the remedies prefcribed him by ft 
phyficians who attended him, he was obliged to flop a 
Nola in Campania, and there betake himfelf to his H 
In the nieari time, Livia? well apprifed that his end WMt 
^ er . tefent handj difpatched menenger after mefTenger to Tiberius, ac< 
fox. by Uvia. quainting hini with the ftate of the emperor's health, and 

preffing hfrri to return with all poffible expedition. Tie 




fiusj upon the receipt of his mother's letters, immediately 
|eft Illyricurrt* and flew to Nola, not with any private 
view, fays Vetteius, but merely out of the gfeat tendernefs' 
and filial afre&iotf he had for Auguftus,* whom he found 
alive, if that author is to be credited, and had long confer- 
ences with him ; in one of which, the dying emperor, afr 
ter having publicly declared hini his fuccefTor in the fovereign 
f>ower, deured him to maintain all his a£ts in their full yb 
or, and to purfue the fame methods of government which 




he had ufed f .- But Tacitus tells us, that it was never well 
known, whether Tiberius on his arrival at Nola found the 



emperor dead, or fttJJ alive, I^ivia having carefully befet the 
palace, and all the avenues to it, with detachments of the 




0 Uards, and given out from time to time good news of the 
emperor's recovery. He adds, that when fhe had taken als 

eiary meafures in-fo nice a juncture, in one and the far 

monies* 



Veil. Patercul. L ii. c» i.z-3%- 




foment were publifhed the death of Auguftus, and acCeffion 
of Tiberius s . But to return to Auguftus 5 , finding his end 
approaching* he looked death in the face with greater intre- 
pidity than was expected, from one who had ever 

^^^^^ 

avoided it in the field* He difcouried very chearfully with 
his intimate friends and chief favourites, giving them many 
wife and ufeful inftrucVions relating to the management of 



their private affairs, and thofe of the public. In fpeaking of 
his own a&ioiis, he told them, that " he had found Rome 

f c of bricks but left it of marble," alluding by this exprefli- 

en, fays Dion Caffius, not fb much to the beauty and ftate- 
|inefs of the buildings, as to the majefty, grandeur, and 
firmnefs of the empire* And now finding his ftrength quite 
failed him, he called for a looking- gjafs, and having caufed 




is hair to be fet in order, arid his wrinkled cheeks to be 
fmoothed^ as was ^uftomary among the ftage-players, he 
asked his friends with a languifbing voice, ** Whether he 



7 



" had acted his part Well )" and they anfwered, " he had ; 

Then clap me" faid he, for I have ended iny P art *" Hed fe S3if 



After -this fixing his eyes on Liv ja, who held him in her NoJa# 
arms, he defired her " to remember thejr marriage, and the Year of the 
< c ties which had kept their hearts fo long united," and then^°? d 
quietly expired \ Thus died the celebrated Auguftus on the CImft 
nineteenth of Auguft* which month was fo named from of Rome 
him, the fame day on whiph he had entered upon his firft 7 6 3» 
confulfhipi He had lived feventy^five years> ten months and 

twenty-fix days, and reigned from his firft confulfhip fifty*- 

fix years) but from the battle of Ac~tium only forty-three. 
Tacitus and Dion. Caffius obferve one very remarkable cir- 
cumftance of his death 5 for he died in the fame town i as 

Writers tell us, in the fame houfe, and in the fame 
thamber, where his father Octaviijs died K livia was fuf- 
pe&ed of having haftened the emperor's death, fearing hep^ 1 */"^ 
might be reconciled on his return to .Rome with his grandfon having ha-. 
Agrippa Pofthumus, whom he had privately vifited fome ftened ty* 
months before, failing over to the ifland of Blanafia with deat -' 

Fabius Maximus alone, without the privity of Livia, Tibe- 
rius, or any other of his moft faithful and trufty favourites* 
This Fabius difclofed to his wife Mattia, and fhe to Livia,. 

and thence the emperor knew that the fecret was betrayed ; 



* 



Which 
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which fo provoked him againft Fabius, that he banifhed hi) 
his prefenee for ever, bidding him, when Jhe came to wa 
lipon him the next morning, " an eternal farewel." Fabh 
did not long furvive his difgrace ; but foon after laid violer, 
hands on himfelf k . We are told, that in the interview be 
tween Auguftus and his grandfon Agrippa many tears wer 
fhed on both fides, and many tokens of mutual tendernei 
{hewn, which gave the unhappy youth hopes of being re- 
flored to his own place in his. grandfather's family. This Li- 
via dreaded, and in order to prevent it, haftened h^r huf. 
band 's d eath , as fome authors write, with poifoned figs [ 
The body of the deceafed emperor was carried from Noja to 
Bovillae in the neighbourhood of Rome on the moulders of 
the chief magiftrates of the colonies and municipal towns on 
the road. At Bovillae it was received by the Roman 



Jcnights, and by them conveyed to Rome, and expofed in 
the porch of the imperial palace on mount Palatine. Tifo 
rius, in virtue of the tribunitial power with which he n 
invefted, appointed the fenate to meet the next day, 
would fuffer no other bufinefs to be tranfa&ed, except #4 
related to the funeral of his deceafed father. In the 

ace, his laft will was brought in by the veftal virgins, ami 
read aloud by Polybius one of Auguftus's freedmen. It h 
gan thus : " Since the gods have been pleafed to deprive nie 
* c of my grand children Caius and Lucius, I declare Tibe* 

rius my heir, &c» (E). By the fame will Tiberius, and t 





k Tacit, ibid. 1 Tacit, ibid. Anonym. 4e vita. Aug.& 

J. de garrulitate. Qrof. Zonar. &c, 



(E) From this preamble it is manifeft, that Auguftus would 
never have adopted Tiberius, or appointed him ..his fucceffor, 
had thofe, two young princes, or either of them, lived. Some 
writers tell us, that Auguftus was well acquainted with the bad 
qualities aod tyrannical temper of Tiberius, and that on to 
death-bed he could not help pitying the Roman people, who, 
to ufe the expreilions afcribed to him, " Were to be under 
< f fo flow a pair of grinders ; Miferum populm Romanum, 

fub tarn lentis maxillis em." - What then prompted him to 
adopt for his fon, and name for his fucceflbr one whomW 
knew to be no ways qualified for fo great a charge ; To this 
queftion fome writers anfwer, that the promotion of Tiberius 
was entirely owing to his mother Livia, who had gained an 

abfolute aicendant over Augullus, efpecially in his old ag«'« 

other* 



Chap. 17. The 

via were appointed his firft heirs, ~ his grand-cliiHrert, 
their children, his fecond, and the great men of Rome his 

third 




others fays, that he was a&uated therein by a fecret ambition of 

thaking his death more regretted by the badnefs of his fuc- 
teflbr. But Suetonius cannot perfuade himfelf, that a prince 
Df Auguftus's fagacity and prudence could proceed upon mo- 
tives of this nature, in an affair of fo great importance j he 
is rather inclined to believe, that having weighed both his vices 
and virtues, he thought the latter overbalanced the former ; 
md hence, when he adopted him, he folemnly declared upon 
oath, that he was prompted thereunto by no other motive 
but that of the public welfare, and often commended him in 
his letters not only as an excellent commander, but as the only 
[lay and fupport of the Roman people. Out of thefe letters 
Suetonius inftances fome of his exprefiions : " Farewel," fays 
be, in one of them, " my dear Tiberius ; may you be happy 
' in your enterprises, fighting, as you do for me and the mules : 
' may I be happy, as you are a iiioft valiant and accompliih- 
:t ed commander, Farewel, take care of your fummer-quarters 5 
(t as for my own part, my dear Tiberius, I confidently believe, 
fC that amongft fo many difficulties acid diforders, in the midft 
:< of fo much remiffnefs and cowardice in the army, no man 
" could have behaved with more prudence than you have 
:< done } infomuch, that all thofe, who have had the honour of 
'* attending you, do unanimoufly acknowledge that this verfe 
* cannot more properly be applied to any man living, than to 
!' yourfelf : 



Unus homo nobis vigilando reftituit rem. 



1 

And in another letter ; " Whether I ferioufly conlider of an 
affair, or any thing falls out. which I Ought to refeiit, I want 
my Tiberius immediately, and this faying comes conftantly 
into my mind. By this man's conduct and prudence we might 
both efcape even out of the fire. As often as I am told 
how much you are fallen away by your indefatigable labour, 
' «may I perifh if I do not tremble to hear it. Let me de~ 
1 fire you therefore to have more care of yourfelf for the 
| future, left the firft news of your ficknefs be the death of 
' your mother and me, and the people of Rome be in great 
[ danger of lofmg their empire. I do not value my own health, 
; " nlefs you be well too. I beg the gods to preferve you 
; i° r our g°od, if they bear no prejudice or grudge to the 
' Roman .people (59)." From thefe letters it plainly appear: 

that 



(59) Suet^ in Tiber, 
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third, heirs : Hvia was adopted 1 into the Julia family g, 

honoured with the title of Augufta* As for the great 
of Rome, Tacitus tells us, that he hated them* but 



m 

nevei 



thelefs named them out of vanity. To the Roman peop] 
he left by way of legacy four j hundred thoufand great fefter 



n cgacies.^ g _ ^ ^ e populace thirty-five-thoufand ; . to every com 

mon foldier of the praetorian guards a thoufand fmall f e ft er , 
ces ; and to every foldier of the Roman legions 
Four writ- hundred. His laft will being read, Brums produced 




kim Ieft by eon ^ cr ^P t: Others four fmall books wrote by the deceafed 
im * peror ; the nrft of which contained regulations relating | 

the ceremony of his obfequies ; the fecond was a journal 
the moft memorable actions of his life, which by his laft 
he ordered to be engraved on the pillars of brafs* whicj! 
ported the frontifpiece of his ftately maufoleum, 
part of this journal has been preferved in ah antient 



found about an hundred and fifty years firice in the 1 city 
Ancyra "V The third book contained a furrimary of 
flrength and income of the empire* the numbed 
Romans and auxiliaries in pay* the condition of 
of the feveral kingdoms paying tribute, and of ( the van 




provinces and their revenues, with the ftate of the treafyr 
the expences of the empire, and the demands Upoh 
public. This regifter, as we may call it^ was all writ 
Auguftus's own hand. The fourth book was a collection 

inftructions for the ufe of Tiberius* and the other goven 
and magiftrates of the republic* whom he advifed to 
' afide all thoughts of extending the limits of the empire 
new conquefts n . But whether this advice was dictated 
his love for the public, fays Tacitus, or by envy and jealoil 
0 , . .. b{ ; of the glory of his fucceflbrs, is uncertain °; The ftae 

the l ?enators honours were next confidered, when Afinius Gallus mov 
relating to that the funeral mould pafs through the triumphal gate 
his funeral |\ uc i us Aruntius, that the titles of all the laws he had 

honours. 



m Vide Gruter. infcript. p. i 3d. 11 Bi6 A Suet, w 
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that Auguftus had a real value and fincere affection for TiW 
that he looked upon him as the only perfoh capable of W, 
porting with dignity the title of emperor, and confequently ^ 
%t was not out of complaifance to Livia* nor a fecret ambit^! 
of inhancing his own reputation with pofterity by tk& 

^f his fucceffo? that he chofe him. 




m * 
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pad the names; of all the nations nV had conquered, mould* 

be carried before the corfe \ fome Were of opinion, that or* 
(tie day pf hi? funera} all the magiftrates and knights fhould 
jn token of their grief wear iron rings inftead 0f their gojd 
pnes, and that, to eternalize his memory* not; only the 
month Sextijis, but the whole time he had lived* ihguld bea? 
his name, and be ftijed Seculum Auguftum," that i$$ 
*<the age of Auguftus." Valerius Meflala, departing front 
the matter in queftion, added, that the oath of allegiance to 
Tiberius {hould be renewed every year, Tiberius, furprifed 
at this unexpected propofal, asked him* whether he had 
made that motion at his inftigation j " I fpok§ it," an- 
fwered Meflala with a new turn of flattery, w as my own 
opinion^ nor will I ever be controuled by any man in 
things which concern the welfare of the public, let who 
fC will be provoked at my freedom p ." The fenators at length 
ajl agreed to carry the body of the deceafed emperor to the* 
funeral pile on their moulders ; but this Tiberius would not 
fuffer ; nay he cautioned the people by an edict to refrain 
their zeal, and not to inftft upon having his. body burnt, as; 
Julius Csefar's had been* rather in the forum* than in the 
field of Mars, which was the place appointed. However* 
his funeral was performed with the greateft pomp and mag-* 
nificencc, that had ever been feen in Rome.: Brufus read 





from t^e roftra a fliort elogium of the deceafed emperor 



and Tiberius pronounced his funeral oration in the forum* 

which was received with the applaufe it well" deferved, it being 

a mafter-piece of the kind % When fire was fet to his pile, 
£n eagle was let loofe from the top of it, as it wer§ to carry ** is t . 0<3 ^ 
his foul to, heaven. I<ivia, and with her fome of the. chief burnt m ^ 
men among the knights, continued for five days, together in Marth*s % 
the field of Mars gathering up the afhes and the bones which 
^he flames had fpared. Thefe Ljvia put in an urn of gold, 
which fhe reported in the magnificent maufojeum, which 
Auguftus had long before built for himfelf in a grove between 
the Tiber and the Flaminian way. It was decreed that men 
fliould mourn for him according to euftom., that is, about 





weeks \ but Women a whole year, probably fojp 
fake. As fbon as. the funeral was over, divine wor- Divine ko* 
fhip was decreed him with a temple and priefts : the houfe, in "? ur3 decrce * 
Which he was bom, that in which he died, and moftofthe * 
koufes, in which he had lived* were changed into fan&ua-. 



nes* 
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Ties, Livia, now Julia Augufta, took upon her to be the 

chief prieftefs of the new deity, and made a prefent of ten 
thoufand great fefterces to a fenator, named Numerius 




Atticus, who lolemnly declared upon his oath, that he had 



feen the foul of Auguftus afcend up to heaven* Th 
fable, which was i copy of that which Julius Proculus had 
mariy ages before ptibliihed concerning Romulus,- was fooft 
fpread arid Credited in all the provinces fubjedr, to Rome : 
temples were' every-where erected in honour of the deified 
Auguftus, and a new order of priefts inftituted; Tiberius' 
confecrated a fanctuary to his decealed father in His own 

palace, and chofe twenty-orie priefts from among the fenators^ 

naming himfelf, his fon Drufus, and his nephew German?^ 
cus, among the firft r . It was not out of any principle of 
religion, or any regard to Auguftus, as Tacitus Well ob- 
ferves, that Tiberius procured the deification of Attguftus, 
but becaufe it nearly concerned him to have all ,the laws- and 
acts of one who had left him his fucceffor pafs for facred; 
Befides, in promoting this kind of fuperftition, he had 
another view, which was to rivet the public flavery, evi- 
dently included in religious Worfhiri . paid to a prince who 
had enthralled his country. 

Augustus was a man of a found judgment, and great 

penetration, had a particular turn for bufmefs, and a won-" 
derful talent in improving opportunities, and applying the; 
abilities of others to his own ends. In the times of the re-^ 

public, when valour and eloquence Were the only means of 
rifing, and acquiring fame, he would have made but a mid- 
dling figure ; for he was quite deftitute of the former, being 



bold indeed in council, but a coward in the field ; and 



to his eloquence, it was, according to Tacitus, eafy and 
flowing, fuch as became a prince, but no ways fit to mov6 
or controul the' fpirit of republicans. He did not make hfe 
way to the throne, but found it already made by his great 
tmcle Julius, who happily accomplifhed what he would 



have thought of attempting. He had, 'tis true, pow 
crful enemies to contend with, whdm he overcame 5 but 
his victories Were owing; tcf others, arid not to himfelf.- 
Thus by the bravery of Antony he conquered Brutus and 
Caflius, and by the valour of Agrippa he conquered Antony 



Nor did it require extraordinary abilities- to hold the empire, 



when he had once acquired it, the Roman fpirit bein 



to 
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tirely broken, and all thofe cut off either in the battles of 
Philippi and A6tium, or by bloody profcriptions, who had 
courage enough to ftand up in defence of their liberties. 
He was naturally of a cruel and vindictive temper, and did 



many mean things to fatisfy his revenge, which the great 




heart of C^far would have fcorned. We meet with 
fences of his fo much bqafted clemency and moderation, 
till he had facri^ced to his j ealoufy all thofe whom he ei- 
ther Feared or fufpe&ed. When he had ? thoroughly ma- 
ftered the ftate, utterly extinguiflied all maxims of liberty, and 
inhumanly maflacred fuch as he thought capable of thwart- 
ing his defigns, or difturbing him in the pofTeffion of his 

powers he then governed with great mildnefe, and 
discharged all the duties of an excellent prince ; which gave 
rife to the faying, that " he mould never have been born, 
or never have died." As he ftuck at no wickednefs to 
gain power, we cannot help, thinking but that he would 
have committed more to maintain it, if he had found more 
to be neceflary. He made, 'tis true, a feint or two to ab- 
dicate the foVereignty ; had he been in earneft, he might at 
leaft have left for a legacy to the Roman people that liberty 
t>f which he had robbed them. But inftead of reftoring ta 
them that dominion over themfelves, which none but them- 




Selves had any right to exercife, he provided by a long train 
of fucceffors againft any pomble recovery of liberty. When 
e had no longer any heirs of his own blood, whom he 
liked, he, adopted the foils of his wife, and their fons 
which plainly {hews, that he was determined to entail fla- 
very upon his country, and extend his ufurpation even beyond 
his grave. Some writers to excufe him tell us, that the 
ftate was irretrievable, and that it was therefore ahfoluterj* 
neceflary the fovereign power mould be lodged in one man. 
But Auguftus himfelf j udged otherwife ; for by propofing to 
refign, however infincere this propofal was, he at leaft 
fhewed, that he thought the refettling of the republic 
practicable. Drufus, brother to Tiberius, declared his de- 
fign to effect it ; nay, it was what Tiberius himfelf, after he 
was emperor, pretended to do. Auguftus might, without 
all doubt, by his abfolute authority have reduced the com- 
monwealth to her firft principles and firmnefs. This would 
have been true glory, the only true ufe of his abfolute power, 
and the only amends for having afliimed it. But inftead of 
reftoring the ftate to its antient luftre, he did all that lay in 
his power to perpetuate flavery, to extinguifh all maxims of 

liberty, and to rg&der his fucceflbrs as abfolute as himfelf 
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But not to dwell any longer on this fubje£r., we (hall conclude 
with Dion Camus, that Auguftus would have been defervedly 
efteemed one of the beft princes that ever fwayed a fcepter, 
had he not ufurped, but received the fovereign power law- 
fully conveyed to him from his anceftorsr But whether the 
wife laws he publifhed, and the mildnefs with which he go- 
verned, after his fovereignty was thoroughly eftablifhed, 
fufficiently attoned for his ufurpation, and the many crimes 

attending it, is what we fubmit to the judgment of our 
headers (F)* 



The 



(F) The news of Auguftus's death, when firft brought to 

Rome, gave occafion to various difcourfes and obfervations con- 
cerning him, which it would be an unpardonable omiffion in ui 
not to take notice of, fince they acquaint us with the fenriments; 
which his friends as well as his enemies entertained of him,; 
and have been tranfmitted to us by one. aicious 
and accurate writers of antiquity (60), in whofe words we matt 
deliver them : " The fuperftitious multitude," fays that writer, 
*f admired the fortuitous events of his life, the laft day of which 
*' find the firft of his reign was the fame ; that he died at 
*' Nola, in the fame town, in the fame houfe, : and in the fame 
A chamber, where his father O&avius died . They obferVed 
44 to his glory his many confulfhips, equal in number to thofe 
4< of Valerius Corvinus and Caius Marius put together; that 
he had exercifed the tribunitial power for thirty-feven years 
fucceflively 5 that he had been proclaimed emperor twenty-one 
* ( times, and that he had enjoyed many honours, fome of which 
*t had been conferred upon others, and fome created for him, 
* c Men of penetration entered further into his life, but differed' 
" about iti His admirers faid that his filial piety, and the dif- 
" orders which reigned in the republic* and had got the bet- 
" ter of the laws, forced him to enter into a civil war, which 
" can never be carried on without dreadful difiurbances ; that 



to be revenged on thofe who had murdered his father, 
*' he had- been obliged to comply with the violent temper of 
* his collegues, Antony and Lepidus, and give up to theiF 
revenge and jealoufy many illuftrious citizens ! that when 
Antony was loft in fenfuality, and Lepidus in floth and idle- 
nefs, there was no other remedy for the diftra&ed ftate, rent 
into parties and factions, but the fovereignty of one: Auguftus, 
however, did never take upon him to rule over his country 
as king or di&ator, but fettled the government imder the 

legal title of prince of the fenate : he extended the boundsr 

• « of 



(60) Tacit, annal. L u c. 6* 
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Thje firll feat of the reign of Tiberius was the murder .Qf Tiber 





Hh2 



young 



- 

** of the fempire, and fct for its limits the diftaiit ocean, and 
remote rivers 5 the feveral parts and forces of thejftate, the 



legions* the provinces, and the navy, were well cohne&ed 
tc and governed ; the citizens lived peaceably under the prote&ioft 
* c of the laws* the allies relpe&ed the Roman name, and Rome 
herfelf was adorned with magnificent ftru&ures : he had in^ 
*? deed on fome occafions exerted his arbitrary power, but in? 
*f Very FeW,, and then only to fecure the peace of the whole 
*? In anfwer to all" this,, others, who did not entertain fo good 
an opinion of the deceafed emperor* urged, that his. filial 
piety,, and the diftraftions of the republic, were mere pre- 
tences i but his ' luft of reigning the true and only motive* 
* e which prompted him to kindle £ civil war in the bowels of 
** his country; that -in order to get the whole power of the 
*? ftate into < his hands,, he gained over by bribery a ; body of 
** veterans : . aixd though a private youth, levied an army in d& 
nance of the: laws ; that for the bafe purpofe of power, he 

*? debauched the Roman legions under the command of the. con* 

fuls, as if he designed to join Pompey's republican party; 
* f that foon after* when he had obtained of the fenate, or ra* 
ther ufurped, the praetorfhip, the two confuls, Hirtius and 
Panfa being {lain, he feized both their armies ; that it was 
" doubted whether the confuls were killed by the enemy, or 
their own men, Hirtius in the battle, and Panfa after it, by 

u having poifon poured into his wounds, and whether young 
* e Caefar was not the . author of this execrable treafon ; that he 

" extorted the confulihip in fpitfe of the fenate, and. employed 
againft the commonwealth the very arms with which me had 
u trufted him for her defence againft Antony. To all this they 
" added, his bloody profcriptions, the maffacreof numberlefs ci 
<c tizens, his robbing the public of fo many , lands and poffelftons, 
and diftributing them among, his: jown creatures ; a piece of in^ 
# j uftice fo notorious, that even thofe who were gainers by it, 
• could not help condemning it. But allowing him to have had 
no other view in the deftru&ive war he carried : on againft 
Brutus and Caffius, but to revenge by their death the murder 
of the dictator, though it had been more to his reputation td 
*' facrifice his private refentment to the public welfare, did he 
not betray young Pomp ey by a deceitful peace ? Did he not 
enfnare Antony firft by treaties, viz. of Tarentum and Brun- 
*' duiium, then by a marriage, that of his fitter O&avia ? A nd 
did not this perfidious alliance at length coll Antony his life? 
" After this, 'tis true, there was peace, but a bloody peace in the 
defeat of Lollius and Varus in Germany ; and at Rome the 

Varrones, the Egnatu, the Julii, iUuftrious citizens, were put 
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young Agrippa, whom he caufed to be difpatched by a mili 

tar] 



to death* Neither was Jus domeftic life fpared on this dcca- 
fion ; he had arbitrarily robbed Nero of his wife,- when lh( 



Si 
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was big with child* and in derifion of the gods cdnfulted tht 
*' priefts, whether he might marry her before, or was obliged tc 
4€ wait till after her delivery* His favourites, Tedius and Ve- 
" dius Pollio had lived in exceffive luxury: his wife Livia, whc 
* ( had an abfolute fwayover him had proved a cruel governefs tc 
the republic, and a more cruel ftep-mother to the Julian fa^ 
mily : he had even ufurped honours peculiar to the gods, 
and raifmg temples to himfelf, would be adored as a deity 
*' with all the folemnity of priefts and facrifices : he adopted 

'*' Tiberius for his fucceflbr, not out of afFediion to him, oi 
any concern for the republic; but having difcovered in him a 
cruel and haughty temper, he fought glory from the com- 
parifon of their reigns." Such were the fentiments and ob- 
fervations of the Romans on the deceafed emperor* But aftel 
all, it muft be owned, that Auguftus, whether we confider him 
as a magiftrate at the helm of the republic, or, as a private ci- 
tizen in his domeftic life, had many good qualities, which few 
perfons in either ftation have ever lince his time poffefled in 
fo eminent a degree. Thefe together with his vices we mail 
jhere without any prejudice or partiality expofe to the confide- 
ration of our readers, that they may the better be able to 

form a right j udgment of the famous and fo much celebrated 
Auguftus* 

I n the firft place, whefl his authority was onfce thoroughly 

eftabliftied, he made it his whole ftudy to redrefs the public grie- 
vances, to fupprefs the diforders which had been introduced by 
the Ucentioufnefs of the foldiery* during the civil wars, to fet- 
tle in all the provinces a lafting peace* and to promote the 
happinefs and welfare of his fubjecls; That he had nothing 
more at heart than to fee the republic ftourifh, he fr^ ^uently 
declared in his private difcourfe, but more remarkably in on« 
of his edicts in the following words : " I wifh I may be able 
to eftablifh the commonwealth on its proper bafis, and reaf 
fuch fruits of my labour as I defire, that I may hereafter bis 
reputed the founder of fo excellent a fabric* and <5arry this 
hope with me to the grave, that the commonwealth will 
continue and flourilh upon the foundations which I haxt 
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" laid.'* Some writers have thought, that he would have rea- 
ligned after his firft illnefs, or at leaft left Rome free at hi< 
death, had he not been periuaded* that other pretenders would 
kave rifen up, and involved the republic in new troubles 

J2e ena&ed many excellent laws for the reformation of man- 

tiers 
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tary tribune, in whofe cuftody he was at that tjane, before 

Hh? he 




tiers, and extirpation of vice ; and it may be truly faid, that 
virtue was never more countenanced than in his reign. His 

fumptuary laws, his laws againft bribery, adultery, unnatural 
luft, and all kind of incontinence, wrought a great change in 
the city, where vice had long appeared bare-faced, and tri- 
umphed. After he had reformed the manners of the citizens; 
he applied himfelf wholly to the embellilhing of the city. In 
order to this, he raifed many public buildings, among which 
the chief were, the forum, or court of juftice, the temple of 
Mars, the avenger, the temple of Apollo in Palatio, the tem- 
ple of Jupiter the thundererin the capitol, the portico of Lu- 
cius and Caius, the palaces of Livia and O&avia, and the 
theatre of Mareellus. He repaired many old temples, and re- 
built many, which had been deftroyed either by time or fire, 
enriching both them and the reft with moft magnificent prefents. 
To the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, not to mention others^ 
he gave at once fixteen thoufand pound weight of gold, belides 
Jewels and precious ftones, to the value of fifty millions of fe- 
#erces. He often exhorted the principal and moft wealthy citi- 
zens to repair or ere& fome monument or other, which might 
Jerve as an ornament to the city : and upon his perfuafion 
Marcius Philippus built the temple of Hercules Mufarum, L. 
Cornificius, the temple of Diana, Afinius Pollio the court of Li- 
berty, Munatius Plancus the temple of Saturn, Cornelius Balbus 
a theatre, Statilius Taurus an amphitheatre, and Marcus Agrip* 
pa a great number of moft ftately and magnificent ftru&ures. 
In order to fecure the city, thus embellifhed, againft fires and 
inundations, to which it was fubj e&, he divided it into fourteen 
regions or wards, appointing a peculiar magiftrate for each ward, 
and committing the care of each ftreet to fome citizen of du 
ftinftion. Thefe had under their command guards and watch- 
men, who were to patrol all night to prevent fires, robberies, 
and other diforders : againft the inundations of the Tiber, 
Which often laid the lower parts of the city under water, he 
cleanfed and enlarged the bed of that river, which had been 
long choaked up with rubbifh, and the ruins of houfes $ and 
. that the city might be the more acceflible on all fides, he took 
upon himfelf the reparation of the Flaminian way as far as 
Ariminum, leaving the reft of the public ways to be mended by 
fuch as had triumphed, an£ {he charges to be defrayed, out of 
the fpoils of the enemy. 

He iheweel )>igh regard for the Roman name, and was (paring 
in admitting foreigners to the rights of citizens 5 whereof we 

have tfce $wo following inftances ; Tiberius, haying 4?fir«4 ftin» 
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he fuffered Augujftus's death to be made public. Tiberius 

avoided 



to grant the citizenlhip of Rome to a certain Greek, who was 
pne of his clients, he wrote him this anfwer ; that " he would 
not comply with his requeft, unlefs he came himfelf, and fatif 
f* fied him of the juftice of it : " in like manner Liyia inter-, 
ceding for a Gaul, he peremptorily rejected her petition, but 
granted the Gaul an exemption from his tribute with this decla- 
ration ; that " he would rather condefcend to a diminution of the 
*' public revenue, than to proftitute the honour of the Roman 
name." As he had a particular veneration for the memory of 
thofe heroes who had contributed to the" advancement of the 
Roman empire, he repaired all their monuments, retaining their 
old titles and infcriptions, and dedicating their ftatues in the two 
portico's of his forum ; on which occafion he declared in 



edift, that *' his delign was to propofe them as a pattern an 
example, by which he himfelf, and the princes, who flioukj, 

fucceed him, might frame themfelves, ancL regulate their 
condua " 

As he had no great talent for war, he commanded the army 
in perfon but twice againft a foreign enemy, viz. in Dalmatia^ 
when he was but young, and in his expedition againft the Can 
tabrians. The other wars he managed by his lieutenants, who? 
under his aurpices reduced the Cantabrians, Aquitans, Dalmatians, 
Pannonians, Illyrians, Rhcetians, Vindelicians, Salaffians, and the 
Germans inhabiting the countries between the Rhine and the 
Elbe. He held it for an infallible maxim, that war was never 
to be undertaken, nor a battle fought, but when the advantage 
hoped for was apparently greater than the lofs feared ; " for 
thofe who hazard much," faid he, to gain but little, are 
like men who fifh with hooks of gold, the lofs of which 
will hardly be repaired by what they catch." He vied ta 
fay, that raftinefs and precipitancy were the greateft faults in a 
general 5 whence he had this faying frequently in his mouth* 
Feftina lente, which is much the fame in fenfe with our com- 
mon proverb, " No more hafte than good fpeed." He was 

very fevere in keeping the foldiers to their duty, not fuffering* 
but with much difficulty, even his lieutenants to quit the camp* 
and return to Rome \ and that only when the troops were in 
Winter quarters. A Roman knight, having cut off the thumbs, 
of two of his fons to difable them from ferving, he condemn- 
ed him to be .fold for a flave, and confifcated his eftate. He 
disbanded the tenth legion only for betraying an unwillin^nefs, 
to 'obey his commands, and difiniffed others, without the re- 
wards due to veterans for having demanded their difcharge. If 

m an engagement any cohort or legion gave ground* or were 

WW 
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avoided mentioning this tranfa&ionin the fenate, and would 

Hh 1 have 





even put Into confufion, he ordered every tenth man i>y lot to 
be executed, and allowed the reft nothing but barley. The 
centurions and tribunes likewife, abandoning their pofts, were 
immediately punilhed with death. For {mail offences he content- 
ed himfelf with condemning them to ftand all day before his 
praetorium, fometimes ungirt in their tunics only, and fometimes 
with . long poles in their hands. After the civil wars he never 
called thofe who ferved under him fellow-foldiers, but only fol- 
ers; nor would he fuffer his own or his wife's children to eall 
em otherwife, thinking it inconfiftent with military difcipline, 
with the tranquillity of thofe times, and the grandeur of his family, 

to treat them with familiarity. 

He was no lefs careful in adminiftering j uftice, than *ie vere in 

exacting military difcipline : for he not only appointed fuch j udges 
as were men of known integrity, but was himfelf very affiduous 
in hearing caufes, often fitting up with great patience the beft 
part of the night : when he was by any indifpolition confined 
to his palace, . he ufed then to hear caufes in his own room lying 
upon a couch, tliinking the adminiftration of j uftice the chief 
and indefpenfable duty of a prince. Notwithstanding his aflk 
duity in hearing caufes, and continual application, he was at all 
hours ready to give audience even to the meaneft of the peo- 
i, to hear their complaints, and receive their petitions ; and 
becaufe one prefented him his requeft fomewhat timoroufly, 
he pleafcntly rebuked him, faying, " That he had delivered 
*« his petition to hirr^ as if he had been prefenting fomething to 
* an elephant." To encourage perfons of all ranks to recur 
freely to him, he carefully avoided all outward appearance of 
grandeur ; hence he very feldom entered, or left any city, but in 
the night-time, to avoid all formalities, and the attendance of 
the inhabitants. He never went to the fenate without fainting all 
the fenators, in the order they fat, each of them by his own name j 
and at his departure took his leave of them in the fame manner. 
He affifted in perfon at all public and . private feafts and enter- 
tainments till he began to be in years, and could no longer 
bear the inconveniencies of a croud. He had had fo great an 
averfion to the title of dominus or lord, that he looked upon 
it as a reproach, and even publiftied an edidt, forbidding any 
one, his own children and grandchildren not excepted, to giv? 
him that title. In the affemblies held for the election of ma 
giftrates, he gave his vote in his o,wn tribe, as if he had been 
one of the people ; and in the courts of judicature, he not on- 
ly fuffered himfelf to be interrogated, but allowed the judges 

and advocates of the adverfe party to okjeft a^aM; his dep*- 

fittoju 
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feaye the world believe that it was done by the command of 

Auguftus 



I 

fit j on. How great and powerful foever his favourites were in 

Rome, he would not allow them any exemption from the ju- 
diciary laws, nor even recommend them to thejudges. Of all 
the criminals and accufed perfons in his time, he faved but one, 
by whofe means he had discovered a confpiracy formed againft 
him, and him he preferved by prevailing with his entreaties 
upon his accufer to withdraw his accufation. The antients 
give us feveral inftances even of his clemency, after his autho- 
rity was thoroughly eftablifhed. One Junius Novatus puhjifhed 
a letter full of bitter invectives againft him in the name of 
young Agrippa, for which offence Auguftus only laid a fmall 
fine upon him. One Caflius Patavinus declared boldly at a 
public entertainment, that " he neither^ wanted will nor- cou- 
*' rage to rid Rome of her new monarch ; " and Auguftus 
contented himfelf only with ordering him to depart Rome.' 
JEmilius ^lianus being accufed among other things of fpeak- 
5ng of him with great contempt, the emperor turning to the 
informer, and pretending to be in a great rage, " I wifh with, 
€€ all my heart you could prove it," feid he : 4< if you did, I 
* c would make jfelianus know, that I have a tongue as well as 
** he, and can fay twice as much of him 5 " and refented it no 
further. Tiberius likewife complaining in a Jetter to him of 
the infolence of jElianus, He returned him this anfwer ; " D10 
*' not, my dear Tiberius* indulge too much in this cafe yoiir 

" paifton ; let us defpife words, and think ourfelves happy if 
J* they can do us no greater harm.V 

As for his liberality, it knew no bounds 5 he conftantly fup- 
plied with corn above an hundred thoufand families, which he> 
caufed to be diftributed monthly among them : he frequently 
prefented.the people with large fums, giving them fometimes 
two, fometimes three, and fometimes four hundred iefterces 
a head, not excluding even the children. He was always rea- 
dy to lend without intereft, any fum to fuch perfons as were 
able to fecurehimhis principal by double the value. When 
lie publiflied the law excluding from the fenate fuch as were 
not worth twelve hundred thoufand fefterces, out of compaffion 
for many noble families, he made up that fum with his own 
money. ' He exhibited at an immenfe charge twenty-four. 
Ihows in his own name, and twenty-three for other magiftrates, 

who were either abfent, or not able to bear the expence at- 
tending them. 

Thus far of Auguftus as a public magiftrate : as to his dome- 

$ic and private life, Suetonius repreferits him as a tender and 

jareful parent* a conftant friend, and both a fevdre and gentle 

maftq* 
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Auguftus 5 as if he had tranfroitted orders to the tribune who Agrippa 




guarded 



Pofthumu 

murdered* 



mailer. He brought up his daughter and her children with the 

utmoft care, not allowing any but perfons of unblemiihed charac- 
ters to have accefs to them : his grandchildren he taught him- 
felf the rudiments of learning, promifing himfelf great happi- 
nefs from his iffue, and the care he took of their education 
butv he was therein, to his inexpreflible grief, greatly difap- 
pointed, as we have related in the hiftory of his reign. His 
friendfhip, when once acquired, was firm and conftant : he not 
tonly rewarded his friends fervices, but patiently bore with their 
faults. Of all of them none ever received any ill treatment 
at his hands, except Salvidienus Rufus, and the famous poet 
Cornelius .Gallus, . who well deferved it, as we have related 
above. The reft of his favourites fiourifhed in honour and rich* 
es to the end of their lives . As to his domeft jcs, he confer- 
red honourable employments, and heaped riches upon fuch of 
them as behaved well 5 but Proculus ? a freedman, and one o£ 
his chief favourites, he caufed to be put to death, for carrying 
on intreagues with married women. Thallus, another freed 
man, and his amanuenfis, having betrayed fome fecrets for five 



* - 



hundred denarii, had his legs broke by his order. Several of 




his grandfon Caius\ attendants he ordered to be. thrown head 
long into a river, and drowned, for levying mpney in their ma- 
iler's province without his knowledge. He chofe rather to turn 
into mirth the timoroufnefs of Diomedes, another of his freed- 
men, than to impute it to any malicious defign, when walking 

with him alone, a wil4 boar coming fuddenly upon them 

medes, to fecure himfelf, made bold to thruft his mailer to $ 
boar. 

He applied himfelf from his youth to the ftudy of eloquence, 
and other liberal arts. During the war of Modena he is faid 
not to have palled a day in the midft of his moll important af- 
fairs without reading, writing, and delaiming. He wrote feve- 
ral books upon different fubjefts $ viz. " An anfwer to Bru 



tus's Gato 5 exhortations to the ftudy of philofophy ; the 
hiftory of his life to the Cantabrian war in thirteen books* 
an epic poem intitled Sicilia, and a book of epigrams, which 
he compofed for the mbft part in his batjis : M Jie began a tra- 
gedy in» a lofty ftyle, but finding he could not hold out at 

that rate, he expunged what he had wrpte, and being a&ed by 
his friends what was become of Ajax, who was the fubje$of 



the performance, he anfwered, " Ajax has difoatched himfelf 



f c with afponge." Though he was well acquainted With the 
preek tongue, yet he neither fpoke it readily, nor ever ven- 
tured to compofe any ,thing in it 2 when he was otyiged to ufe 

tnat 
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guarded the youth, to difpatch him upon the firft intel- 
ligence 



•that language, he firft wrote down in Latin what he had a mind 

to fay, and then gave it to another to tranflate into Greek. In 
perufing the authors of both languages, his chief obfervation 

•was what precepts and examples he might collect for the public 
or private inftru&ion of his fubje&s and friends i when he 
thought any of them proper, he copied them word for word, 
and fent them to his domeftics, the governors of the provinces, 
or the magiftrates of the city, as any of them wanted admoni- 
tion ; flay, fometimes he read whole books to thefenate, and re- 
commended them afterwards to the people by proclamation. His 
generouty to men of learning knew no bounds, and hence Co many- 
famous writers flourifhed in his time, that the age of Auguftus 
will ever be looked upon as the age of elegancy and politeness, 
and every admirer of the poets and hiftorians, who flourifhed 
in thofe days, will be an admirer of Auguftus, who was fo 

generous to them, and is the chief fubjeft of their pane- 
gyrics. 

But his virtues were not without the allay of fome vices high- 
unbecoming a perfon in his ftation. He abandoned himfelf to 




all manner of lewdnefs, without renouncing ever* in his old age 
the vices of his youth : his fevere laws againft adultery were no 
check upon him, no more than the facred ties of friendlhip ; for 

lie did not fpare the wife even of his own favourite, and faith- 
ful counfellor Mecaenas. It was not extreme prudence in fb 
great a politician to be daily violating his own laws, efpecially 
after he had, by fentencing thofe to death, who were guilty of 
adultery, declared how heinous and unpardonable a crime he 
thought it. Marc Antony in one of his letters to him before 
they quarrelled, rallies him upon his intrigues with feveral mar 



ried women of great diftinction, whom he names. His friends 



to excufe thefe fcandalous practices, which were too notorious 
to be denied, pretended, that he courted the favour of the 
wives todifcover by their means the plots and defigns of their 
hufbands. He is faid to have divorced Scribonia for refenting 
the authority of one of his concubines : as for Livia, fhe out 
of policy indulged his vicious inclinations fo far, as to make it 
her bulinefs to bring him acquainted with fuch women as lhe 
thought he might like : he employed many of his friends in 
the fame vile mjniftry, which gave occalion to feveral lampoons, 

and lharp fatires. Marc Antony reproached him with having 
gained the favour of his great uncle Julius Caefar at the expence 
of his Hiodefty, and his brother Lucius Antonius charged him 
with abandoning himfelf, while he was in Spain, to the will of 

A , Jlirtiusj who was afterwards conful* for three hundred thou- 
1 - fand 
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ligence of his death. The better to fupport this 




when the tribune, according to the ciiftom of the 
acquainted Tiberius, that his commands were executed, 
he anfwered, that he had given no fuch commands, and 
that he fliould be anfwerable to the fenate for what he 

. • had 



* 



fend fefterces $ hence the people at a comedy not only interpret- 
ed to his dilhonour, but applauded the following exprelfion fpoke 
pf a prieft of Cybele, playing upon his timbrel, as if it had been 
ipoken of him, " Videfne ut cinsedus orbem digito temperet ? 
" Don't you fee how .the catamite governs the world with 
(t one finger r " Some writers have alfd reprefented him as co- 
vetous of rich furniture, efpecially of Corinthian veflelsj and 
tell us, that ■ in the time pf the profcription the following paf- 
cpiinade was writ under his - ftatue, " Pater argentarius, ego 
* e Corinthiarius,'' that is, *' My father dealt in money, and I 

Corinthian veffels ; " for it was fuppofed, that feveral per 



fons had been profcribed for their plate, and that his father: 



had been a banker, which laft fuppofition was entirely grou 
}efs, for his T^ner was raifed very early to the higheft honours 
in the republic. As for his immoderate delxre pf rich furniture, 
{Suetonius clears him from this imputation, by telling us, that 
the goods and furniture of his houfe, which were ftill to be 
feen in his time, were not rich enough for a private perfbn of 
any tafte, and adding, that at the taking pf Alexandia, of all 
the queen's rich furniture, he referved for himfelf only a porce- 
lain cup. He was given to gaming, and took great pleaiure in 
playing at dice, which gave occafion to the following diftich^ 
Which was made during the war in Sicily ; 



Poftquam bis clalTe vi&us naves perdidit, 

Aliquando ut vincat, ludit afiidue aleam," 



That is, " having loft his fleet twice at fea, he plays daily, thaf 
he may at laft win." But Suetonius tells us, that he played 

only for his diverfion, and not out pf a-deiire of winning his 
friends money ; to this purpofe he quotes one of his letters to 
Tiberius, wherein he tells him, that he had pafled the feaft of 
Minerva merrily, and played every day at dice 3 " Your brother,' 11 
fays he to Tiberius, " Was at firft a great lofer, but in the end 
came off pretty well, having recovered himfelf beyond expe&a- 
*' tion : I loft twenty thoufand fefterces 3 but had I exacted what 
* • was owjng tp me, or kept what I gave away, I fhould have wona- 

* e bove fifty thoufand ' fie was naturally very fuperftitious, a great 



pbferver of dreams, and looked upon the flight or chattering 



©(birds as infallible prefaces. If in the morning his ihoet 




were 
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had done. This alarmed Crifpus Salluftius (G), who was 
privy to all the fecret counfels of Tiberius, and had fent the 
tribune the warrant : he knew it was equally dangerous £o 
confefs the truths and charge the emperor, or to clear the 
emperor, and accufe himfelf. In this perplexity he had • re- 

courfe to Livia, advifing her u by no means to divulge the 

" fecrets 



were given him wrong, or the right foot flioe prefented him for 
left, he counted it ominous. If it rained when he was fetting out 
on a journey, he reckoned it a fign of a fpeedy and Happy return : 
he would never begin a journey the day after the nundinae, nor 
undertake any bufinefs of confequence upon the nones ; he was 
lb afraid of thunder and lightning, that he carried a feaPs flrin 
always about him, imagining as was then generally believed, that 
it had we know not what fecret virtue againft thunder ; but ne- 
verthelefs, for his greater fecurity, upon the leaft apprehenlion of 

an extraordinary ftorm, he ufed to feek for fhelter in a vault or 

cellar under-ground. 

Such were the virtues, fuch the vices of the famous Auguftus, 
As for his conduct during the civil war, it was fuch as brought, 
we may fay, difgrace upon ufurpation itfelf. He ftuck at no 
crime, however heinous ; but after he had either by public pro* 
fcriptions, or private affaflinations, cut off all thofe who gave 
him umbrage, he reigned with moderation over the reft. He 
reigned long, and eftabliihed a lasting peace, a great relief af- 
ter fo long and deftruc*Uye a war. In this long tranquillity, the 

Calamities which had been occafionecl by the war were forgot, 
and Auguftus cried up as the author of the bleflings they enjoyed 
$n a profound peace at home. J5efides, th e badnefs of Jus fuccek 
fors was a fignal advantage to his name and memory $ for in pro- 
portion as they were detefted, he was regretted. 

(G) Crifpus Salluftius was born of an equeftrian family, great 
aiephew by a lifter to the famous hiftorian Caius Salluftius, and 
by him adopted ; he might have rifen to. the greateft honours in 
the ftate, but in imitation of Mecaenas, whom he propofed to 
himfelf for his pattern, he contented himfelf with the title of a 
Roman knight, though he excelled in power many, who had 
been diftinguifhed with' confulftupa and triumphs. Jn Mecaenas's 
Jife-time he was next in favour with Auguftus, and upon the 
death of that faithful counfellor, he became the chief confident, 
firft of Auguftus, and afterwards of Tiberius, who repofed an 
entire confidence in him : he was extreme nice in his dreis, ex- 
penfive in Jiis manner of living, and no ways inferior in luxury 
and magnificence to Mecaenas himfelf ; but could, upon any 
gency, exert a vigour equal to the greateft affairs, which he 

jgealed under the appearance of indolence and floth (6 i\ 

(6 z) Tacit, annal. 1. i. 
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fecrets of the palace, the counfels of the minuter?, or the 
fervices of the foldiery, adding, that Tiberius mould be- 
ware of weakening the fovereign authority by referring all 
things to the fenate, the nature of abfolute power being 
fuch as could not be preferved entire but in one perfon 
Livia followed the advice of Salluftius, and no farther men* 
tion was made of the murder of the young prince (H). 

A s foon as the death of Auguftus was known at Rome, 
the confuls, fenators, and knights, ran headlong into flavery. 



as Tacitus exprefles it. With fervile flattery they took care 
to frame their faces fo as to reconcile falfe joy for the accefli- 
on of Tiberius with feigned grief for the lofs of Auguftus. f( 
The two confuls Sextus Pompeius and Sextus Apuleius tookd 
firft the oath of fidelity to Tiberius, and then adminiftered 
it to the fenate, the people and the foldiery; for Tiberius 
afFe&ed to derive all his authority from the confuls and fenate, 
33 if the antient republic ftill fublifled, and he were yet in 
lufpenfe about accepting or rejecting the fovereign power: he 
even owned in his edidl: for fummoning the fenate, that he 
frTued it in virtue of the tribunitial power granted him under 
Auguftus, and that he claimed no other authority, no other 

title for having a {hare in the public adminiftration. But not- 

withftanding 



8 Tacit annal. 1. i. c. 6. Dio, I. hi. p. 596. 



, |H) Suetonius tells us, that Agrippa was killed by a military" 
tribune, in whofe cuftody he was at that time, after he had read 
the warrant for his execution to him 5 which warrant* adds that 
writer, whether left by Auguftus when he died, to prevent any- 
troubles which might happen upon his death, or contrived by Li- 
via in Auguftus's. name, with or withbut the privity of Tiberius 
is a thing uncertain to this day (63). But Tacitus tells us in ex- 
prefs tefmsj that Auguftus never dipt his hands in his own blood a» 
neither does he think it credible, that he would barbaroufly fa- 
crifice the life of his grandfon to the fecurity of his ftep-fon. It 
is therefore more probable, fays that author, that this hafty mur- 
der was purely the work of Tiberius and Livia, and that the. 
young prince fell thus untimely to fatiate the hatred which Livia 
bore hinij and to deliver Tiberius from a troublefome rival. 
Though the aiTaflin, who was charged with the execution of this 
fcruel order, was a bold and refolute centurion or tribune, as Sue- 
tonius calls him, and found young Agrippa unarmed, and little 
apprehending fuch a deftiny, yet it was with the utmoft difficulty 

that he difpatciied him. In him ended the family of Auguftus, . 



(63} Sueu in TibeA c. %z A 
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withftandjng this pretended modefty, from the moment Au 

giifius expired, he afTumed all the prerogatives of an abfolute 
prince, gave the word to the praetorian cohorts, placed guards 



about his*perfon, went guarded in the ftreets, and to the fe 



nate, and writ letters to the feveral armies in the undifguifed 
ftyle of one who was already mafter of the Roman empire, 
and had under his command all its forces. This he did to 
prevent the armies in diftan t provinces from declaring for Ger-» 
irianicus, who was then in Germany at the head of eight le- 
gions, and a great body of allies. But with the fenate he 
proceeded in a quite different manner : when the confcript 
fathers offered him the . government, he pretended to refufe 
jt, though he had already fecured it to himfelf, and with a 
great deal of artifice began to difcourfe of the greatnete of the 
Roman empire, and in modeft terms of his own infufficiency ; 
telling them, " That the divine genius of Auguftus alone 
was equal to fo great a charge ; that as for himfelf, he 



cc 

J 



knew by experience, having borne part of Auguftus 



<c . how many difficulties, contingencies and dangers are infe- 
5 ^ parably annexed to rule and fovereignity $ that fmce the * 
* 6 city was fo happily replenifhed with great numbers of il- 
luftrious patriots, they ought not to lay the whole burden 
c . 6 of the adminiftration upon one perfon, but divide it among 
* c many, &c." When he had ended his fpeech, the fena- 
tors, who dreaded nothing fo much as to feem to underftand 
him, burft into tears, and throwing themfelves at his feet, 
embraced his knees, begging him in the moft low and fervile 
manner imaginable not to abandon them, but to take upon 
him a charge, to which none but himfelf was equal. Then' 
Tiberius, pretending to yield to their importunity, " I am '~ 
faid he, " unequal to the weight of ..the whole government 



5» 
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hut if you think fit to intruft me with any particular part, 
whatever it be, I am ready to undertake it." Hereupon^ 

Afinius Gallus (I) rifing up, " I beg to know, Caefar," faid 

lie* 



4 s 



(I) Afinius Gallus was the fon of the famous Afinius Polliq, 
the favourite of Auguftus, and great patron of learning, and men 
of latters. He had been conful eleven years before, with Caius 
Marcius Cenforinus, and had alfo borne the office of " triumvir 
46 monetalis, or overfeer of the coinage," as appears from one of 
Auguftus's medals with his legend on the reverfe, C. Afinius Gal- 
lus III. vir. A. A. A. F. F. that is, " triumvir, auro, argento^ 
" are, flando, feriundo." At firft the confuls took upon them- 
felves the care of the mint, and joined two fenators with them in 

this office j but afterwards the heads of the republic were eafedof 

this 
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he, " what part of the government you denre For your Abate ? 

This unexpected demand ftartled Tiberius, who for a while 
ftoodrriute; but recovering himfelf, anfwered, that " it ill 
" became his modefty to chufe or reject any particular branch Severa j fenft 
*• of the adminiftration, when he defired to be excufed from'tors incur 
the whole." Gallus, perceiving him offended, as readily Jj» s di ¥«* 
replied, that he did not offer that queftion, as if he defigned re * 
to divide what was in itfelf indivifible, but to convince him 
by his own confeflion, that the commonwealth was but one 
body, and corifequently could not be governed but by the 
wifdoiri of one perfon : then continuing his fpeech, he made 
a long defeant upon the great merits and accomplishments ©f 
Tiberius, of his many victories and conquefts, of the civil 
employments he had long borne with great credit and reputa- * 
tion, &c. but this did not affwage the wrath of Tiberius, , 
who had long hated Gallus for having married Vipfania Agrip- 
pina, the daughter of Agrippa, whom Tiberius had been ob- 

^uftus to divorce, to make room for his daughter 
fufpe&ed that Afmius Gallus by thi& -match de- 
signed to raife himfelf above the rank of a fubje&, and there- 
fore upon this new provokatiort refolved to feize the firft op- 
portunity of delivering himfelf from his fears by the death of 

his fuppofed rival. Lucius Arruntius (K), Qukitus Haterius 

and 




this trouble, and fometimes two, fometimes three, fometimes four 

perfons were appointed to dirett and inlpeft the coinage, and 
were called, according to their number, " duumviri, triumviri, 
* 6 quatuorviri monetales, seris, argenti, auri flatores, (64) . Thefe 
magiftrates are fometimes defcribed on medals which were pro- 
bably the current coin of the Romans, thus 5 " Cur. X. Fl. '* 
that is, Curatores denariorum flandorum," and they were 
called till the triumviri .monetales were created. But to return to, 
Afinius Gallus, Suetonius afcribes to him a fmall performance, 
containing a parallel or companion of Cicero and his father Afini- 
us Pollio, in which he gave the preference to the latter; in an- 
fwer to this work, the emperor Claudius publifhed a book, which 
he entited, " A defence of Cicero againftthe writings of Gallus/* 
(K) A. Lucius Arruntius was defcended of an antient and no- 
ble family, endowed with extraordinary talents, poffeffed of great 
Wealth, and in high favour with the people, Auguftus was weli 
acquainted with his abilities, and not long before his death, in a 
familiar converfation with his friends, declared his opinion of him * 

for the. difcourfe turning upon the great men in Rome, who were , 

equal 



(64) Vide Pompon. 1, ii. de orig. juris* 
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arid Mamercus Scaurus, incurred likewife on this occafion 
the difpleafufe of Tiberius; Arruntius by a fpeech not much 
unlike that of Gallus ; Hirtius* by aiking him, *• How long, 
<c Caefar$ will you fufFer the commonwealth to remain defti-' 
* c tute of a head?" and Scaurus for faying by way of raille- 
*y, " There is room to hope* that Tiberius will at length 
* 6 yield to the entreaties and prayers of the fenate, lince he 
* 6 has not oppofed* as he might * in virtue of his tribunitial 
* c power, the motion of the confuls in his behalf." The ill- 
timed pleafure, which thefe illuftrious citizens took in Ihew 
ing themfelves Well apprifed of Tiberius's real intentions, coffc 
them dear ; for he afterwards faerificed them all, under va-» 
rious pretences, to his jealoufy and fufpicions. Some othetf 
fcnators fpoke ftill more boldly ; and yet we do nofc> find that 
Tiberius ever refented the liberty they had taken ; they Were 
not in all likelihood, fo confiderable, either for their birth or 



talents, as" to give him any umbrage- Of thefe one, no long 



er able to bear the ambiguity of his anfwers, with which he 
held the fenate in fufpence, who were all the whiie at his 
feet, cried out, 66 Let Tiberius either accept of the empire* _ 

" or declare in plain terms that he reje&s it," Another 

boldly addrefling him, " Other men," faid he, "perform 
*? (lowly what they readily promife ; but you prpmife ilowiy 
c f what you have already performed *." And indeed he 

reigned already, having, from the moment Auguftus expired, 
aflumed all the prerogatives of a fovereign ; but in this my- 

fterious way of dealing with the fenate, he had two things in 



view 



5 



* 

* Tacit, ibid. c. n, I2j Suet* ibid. Dio* 1. lvii. p. 6o2, 



t 



equal to the fupreme power, and fome naming Marcus Lepidus/ 

others Alinius Gallus, and fome Lucius Arruntius ; " Marcus Le- 
" pidusj" replied AiiguftUSj " is indeed capable of the fupreme 
" power, but will not, in my opinion, accept of it ; Alinius Gal- 
" lus will afpirfe at it, but is not qualified for it ; As for Lucius 
** Arruntius, he is both equal to fo great a charge and will not fail, 
«* upon a proper occafion, to feize it (6$);" That he fpoke thus 
of Lepidus and Afmius is agreed on all hands* but fome writers, 
quoted by Tacitus, inftfcad of Arruntius name Cneius Pifo, of 
whom we mall have frequent Occafion to fpeak in the courfe of 
this reign. All thefe great men, except Lepidus* were foon cut 
oft by Tiberius's orders, being charged with various crimes feign- 
ed by him on purpofe to get rid of all competitors to the fovet 
leign power (66). 



(6 5) Tacit, ibid. 



(66) Id«n 8>id, 



view; the firft was to make the world believe that he had, 
been by the commonwealth chofen, and called to the em- 
pire, which was more glorious for him than to owe it to the 
intrigues of a woman, or to the adoption of a fuper^nnuated 
prince ; the fecond thing he had in view was to dilcover the 
defigns and intentions of the great men, and by that means 
be able to diftinguifh his friends from his foes u . At length 
pretending to be overcome by the importunities of the con- 
fcript fathers, and complaining of the heavy burden they laid 
upon him, he began to yield by degrees to their requeft, and 
in the end accepted the government, but fo as to give them 
hopes that he would one day refign it; his words were, " J Tiberius 



<c accept the empire, and will hold it till fuch time as you, SmtheS 




in your great prudence fhall think fit topire« 
give repofe to my old age." Thus was Tiberius Claudius 



Profus Nero (L), in the fifty-fixth year of his age, raifed to 



the 



* Tacit ibid. 
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« (L) The" Claudian family, of which Tiberius was defcended* 
-was one of the moft illuftrious Families of Rome. They were 
originally of Regillum, a city of the Sabines, whence, accord- 
ing to fome writers, they removed to Rome, in the time of Ro- 
mulus, foeirig invited thither by Titus Tatius, who reigned joint- 
ly with him, according to others, whom we have followed (67), 
-in the fourth confulfhip of Poplicola, when they were brought to 
Some by Aftius Claufus, chief of the family, and received in- 
to the number of the patricians by the fenate, who afligned them 
II certain portion of land beyond the Anio, and a burying place 
under the capital. A&ius Claufus, on his arrival at Rome, whi- 
ther he came with five thousand families of his friends and de- 
pendents, changed his name to Appius Claudius, and was imme- 
diately admitted into the fenate. In procefs of time the Claudi- 
an family was honoured with twenty-eight confulihips, five dic- 
tatorftiips, feven cenforlhips, fix triumphs, and two ovations. 

were diftinguiftied among themfelves by feveral names 
and furnames, but they agreed abfolutely to renounce the name of 
X.ucius, which was common in their family, two of that name 
having been condemned and executed, and to take the name of 




Nero in its ftead, which in the Sabine languge fignifies $c ftrong'* 
and e * valjant. *' Of tliis family were the famous Appius Gaecus, 

Appius Claudius Caudex, Appius Claudius Nero, Appius Claudi- 
us. 



(67) Vide Hift. Univerf. Vol. XI. p. 404 

Vol. Xni. I i 
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the empire, and invefted by the fenate and people with the 
fame unbounded power which Auguftus had enjoyed. 

Tiberius 



r 



us, the decemvir, Appius Claudius Drufus, Appius Claudius Pu! 
cher, of whom we have fpoken at length in different places of 
this work. Of the fame family were the two celebrated Claudiae, 
one of whom difengaged the veflel, which Was ftranded at. the 
mouth of the Tiber, and laden- with the facred image and the 
utenfils of the great mother of the gods ; the other was arraigned 
of high treafon before the people, which had never happened be- 
fore to any woman, for faying as fti epaffed in her chariot through 
the ftreets which were much crowded, " I wilh my brother Pulcher 
" were alive, that by lofing another fea-fight, he might clear the 
4e ftreets of that throng, and make more room for my chariot : *' 
for Claudius Pulcher, as we have related elfewhere (68), having 
engaged the Carthaginians at fea contrary to the opinion of all his 
officers, was by them entirely defeated with the lofs of ninety gal- 
leys, and twenty-eight thoufand men, killed, drowned, or taken 
prifoners. P. Claudius, the declared enemy of Cicero, was like- 
wife of this family ; but in order to obtain the tribunemip, and 
hy the power annexed to that office enable himfelf effectually to 
deftroy the Roman orator, he renounced his nobility, and got him- 
lelf adopted by a mean plebeian into a very low family. The reft 
were all patricians, and had ever been the principal affertors of the 
power and dignity of that order. Tiberius was of the patrician 
family of the Claudii both by the father's fide, who was defcended 
from Tiberius Nero, the fon of Appius Caecus, and by the mo- 
ther's, who was the daughter of Appius Pulcher, brother to the 
laid Tiberius Nero. He was alfo allied to the family of the Livii 
by the adoption of his mother's grandfather* The Livian family 
was indeed plebeian, but neverthelefs hoiioured with eight conful- 
fhips, two cenforlhips, one di&atorfliip, and three triumphs. To 
this family Rome Was indebted for many citizens of great pro- 
.wefs and renown, among whom we may well reckon Livius Sali» 
nator, and Livius Drufus; of Livius Salinator We have fpoke 
elfewhere (69) ; as to Livius Drufus, he is faid to have killed in 
a fmgle combat a general of the enemy named Draufus,, and to 
have in memory of that exploit affumed and tranfmitted to his 
pofterity the name of Drufus. In his prsetorfhip he recovered, 
according to fome writers, and brought back the gold which had 
been given to the Senones, when thiy belieged the capitol. The 
father of Tiberius, was quaeftor to Julius Caefar, and command- 
ed his fleet in the Alexandrian war j after which he was by the 

dictator rewarded for his eminent fervices, and appointed £rft pon- 

tifex 



(68) Hift. Univerf. Vol. XII. p. 143, {69) Hift.JJ»i* 

verf. Vol. XII. p. 180. 269. 
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Tiberius had no fooner accepted the erhpire, than the , 
fehators^ to curry favour with their hew fovereign, were for 



iieaping extraordinary honours oh his mother : forhe pro 
pofed decreeing her the general title of " mother,^ others Wls ingrat j. 
that ,of " mother of her country,*' and almofr, all mov- tude to his 

name of Tiberius mould be added, " the motherLi- 




But Tiberius, jealous of his mother's 
c ^ anfwei*ed, that public honours ought to be conferred 
tipori women Warily i ahd with a fparing hand, adding, that 
he Would life the fame moderation in receiving the honours 



via 




which mould be offered to himfelf. He could hot be pre 
vailed upon to fufFer fo much as alienor to be decreed hef, 
4ho' every veftal enjoyed . that mark of diftin£Hon ; nay* 
Jie .prohibited the railing her an altar in memory of her 
;late adoption into the Julian family*, or paying her any 

^honours of the like nature. Thus from the very beginning 



Ii-2 



of 



4 



'tifex in the room of Publius Scipio, and afterwards honoured 
'with the command of the colonies which were fent into Gaul, 
ffowever, when the di&ator was flam, and moft of the fenators, 
apprehensive i)f new troubles, were for paffing an aft of oblivi- 
on, Tiberius, not thinking that enough, moved, that rewards 
•might he beftowed on the tyrannicides. In the Penman war he 
ilded with Lucius AhtOriius agairift O&avianus, and though the 
reft abandoned Lucius, yet he could never be prevailed upon to 
forfake him ; fo that he was the only perfon who continued with 
♦him to the laft. When the 'city of Perufia furrendered, he found 
means to make his efcape fitft to Pramefte, and from thence into 
Campania, where he armed the flaves with a defign to make a 
Hand againft O&avianus :$ but his undifciplined troops betaking 
themfelves td night at the approach of O&avianus's victorious le- 
gions, he was forced to fhelter himfelf in Sicily, where he ftaid 



very fhort time, being difgufted with Pompey, who neither 



deigned to admit him into his prefence, nor would allow him 
have the fafces carried before him, though the time Of his prsetorfhip 
was not yet expired. From Sicily he retired into Greece* where 
he was kindly received by Marc Antony, and entertained by him 
in a manner fuitable to his rank, till a peace being concluded be 7 
tween Antony, Oclavianus, and Pompey, and a general amnefty 
granted, he* returned to Rome with the reft of the exiles ; where 
Auguftus, falling in love with his wife Livia Drufilla, obliged him 
to yield her to him, though me had already brought him children, 
among the reft Tiberius, and was then big with child. He died 
foon after, leaving behind him two fons, Tiberius and Drufus, 



furnamed Nero's, as we have related abov 



Some 
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of his reign, he requited with the utmoft ingratitude the 

infinite obligations he owed to his mother, being afhariied* 

as 



9 



m 

m 

Some authors have written, that Tiberius was born at Fundi* 
a city of the Aufones between Terracina and Formia j but the 
moft credible writers afllire us, that he was born at Rome on mount 
Palatine, the fixteenth day before the calends of December, M. 
JEmilius Lepidus being conful the fecond time with L. Munatius 
Plancus. In his infancy he fuffered great hardftiips, and was ex- 
pofed to frequent dangers, his parents having taken him along 
with them in their flight and exile ; nay, his mother Livia, in 
their painful journeys round Sicily and Greece, is faid to have 
carried him great part of the way in her arms, her hufband be- 
ing abandoned by all his friends, and even his domeftics, on account 
of his fteady adherence to the republican party. Some time af- 
ter his return to Rome one M. Gallius, a fenator, adopted him 
by his laft will, and appointed him his heir : Tiberius accepted 
of the eftate, but declined affuming the name of his benefactor 
becaufe he had been formerly a zealous ftickler for the repub- 
lican party. He made a funeral oration for his father, when he 
was but nine years old, which was received with great applaufe. 
In Auguftus's triumph for his victory over Antony at Actium 
he attended him on horfe-back with Marcellus the fon of O&avia, 
He afterwards commanded the young noblemen in the Trojan 

folemnities, or turnament called Troy, which were celebrated in 
the circus, prefided in the Actiac games, inftituted in memoiy of 

Augustus's victory at Actium, and exhibited feveral combats of 

gladiators in honour of his father Tiberius, and grandfather 

Drufus, in one of which he engaged with three hundred thou- 

fand fefterces, fome of the rudiarii,, or gladiators who had been 

difcharged and exempted from lighting, to return to the arena. 

He entertained the people with feveral other magnificent fhews, 

partly at the expence of his mother, and partly of his father-in- 
law. His firft wife was Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa, and 
grand-daughter of the famous Titus Pomponius Atticus, by whom 
he had his fon Drufus ; but though fhe was with child again, he 
was obliged much againft his will to divorce her, and marry Ju- 
lia, the daughter of Auguftus, by whom he had one fon, who died 
while he was yet an infant. Julia had, in her firft hufband's 
life-time, exprefTed a great paffion for Tiberius j but after their 
marriage ihe defpifed him, and was, as it is commonly believed, 
with her icandalous and lewd life> the chief caufe of his fudden 
retreat to Rhodes. x 

He firft ferved under Auguftus in quality of military tribune 

in th* Cantabrian War ; fome time after he was appointed com- 
mander 
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as was commonly believed, to acknowledge himfelf indebt 
ed for the empire to the intrigues of a woman w . He prov 



ed a no lefs cruel hufband, than an undutiful fon. Julia 



had been long fince baniftied by her father into the illand 
of Pandataria on account of her fcandalous lewdnefs, and 
from thence fome years after removed to the city of Rhe- 
gium on the {freights of Sicily, where {he fuffered a le(s 
painful exile. Tiberius in Auguftus's life-time had Ihewn 
great tendernefs and companion for his unhappy wife, and 

often folicited the prince to recall her, and reinftate her in 
his favour. But he was no fooner declared emperor, than 
he ftopt the fmall pennon which her father paid her yearly 
for her fupport $ fo that the unfortunate princefs, after a 
Jong feries of miferies, died of want in the fifteenth year of Th 
her banimment x (M). At the fame time Sempronius Grac- of 




i ? chus 




w Idem. ibid. x Idem. ibid. c. 53. Suet. I. in 



c. 11. 



mander in chief of the army which was fent into Armenia to 

place Tigranes on that throne. On his return from that expe- 
dition Auguftus raifed him to the prsetorfliip, and took him 
with him into Gaul, whence he fent him againft the Rhceti- 
3ns and Vindelicians, whom he conquered, reducing their coun- 
try to a Roman province, as we have related above. He Was 



no lefs fuccefsful in his expeditions againft the Pannonians and 



Germans, whom he obliged to fue for peace. Auguftus re- 
Warded his vi&ories with a triumph, which he obtained in his 
fecond confulftiip. But in the height of his glory he left Rome, 

and retired to Rhodes, whence after feven years baniftiment, as 
we may call it, he was allowed to return to Rome, reinftated in 
the favour of Auguftus by the intereft of his mother Livia, 
appointed to command the armies in Pannonia, Dalmatia. 
and Ulyricum,. made in fome degree partner of the empire 
with Auguftus, and in his laft will named his chief heir 

(70), 

(M) Auguftus had confined her only> to the city of Rhegium,, 
hut Tiberius would not allow her the liberty .of going out? 
of the houfe in which ftie lodged, nor fufFer any of the in^» 
habitants to converfe with her, or come near her. He de- 
prived her, according to Suetonius (71)1 of the finallpenfion 

whick 



(70) Vide Suet, in Tlher. & Dio, U (71) Susfc 

Jbi4. c. 5. 
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chus, one of her chief favourites, was by Tiberius's orders 

put to death in the ifland of Qercina, to which he had been 
confined,; Jw Auguftus. He was defcended of one of the 
moft illuftrious families in Rome, had a lively wit, great; 
eloquence, and an engaging addrefs and behaviour. With 
thefe parts he had captivated the heart of Julia, and de- 
bauched her while {he was yet Agrippa's wife ; neither did 
he break off his intrigues with her, after {he was married 
to Tiberius $ nay, he is fuppofed to have infpired her with. 



contempt and averfion for her new hufband, and tp have 
dilated the letters, which {he wrote to her father, full of 
bitternefs againft Tiberius, and painting him in the moft odi-r 
O.tfs colours. He had therefore been banifhed by Auguftu$ 

to the ifland of Gercina, where he had fuffered great mi? 
feries for fourteen years. But Tiberius, not judging banifh- 
ment an adequate punifhment for the injuries Sempronius 

us^racchus had done him, fent, or ordered Lucius ^Vfprenas, proconful 
one of her of Africa, to fend, a band of aflaffins to difpatch him." Thefe 
chief favou- U p on their landing found the unhappy exile on the fhore 
SdTyTi- w ^°5 without betraying any fear or furprize, went to meet 
berius's or- them, and entreat them, being well apprifed of their defign 
<fers, tp fufp'erjd the execution of Caefar's orders, till he wrote 

a letter to his wife Alliaria, to acquaint her with his laft will $ 
which he had no fooner done, than he offered his neck tq> 
the fword of the aflaflins with a conftancy and intrepidity 
worthy of the Sempronian name, though he had in his lifer 
time {hamefully degenerated frpm the glory of his anceftors, 
Some authors have written, that the affafiins, were not fent 
directly from Rome, but from Africa, the crafty tyrant 
having committed the execution of his orders to Lucius 
Afprenas, governor of that province, in order to fcreen him- 

felf by that means from the imputation of putting to death 

an 



9 



if • . . i 



which Auguftus had allowed her for her maintenance, under 
pretence pf an exact and religious . ohfervance of the laft will 
of her father^ in which no mention was made of her. But 
Dion' Caflius tells us (72), that he left; }ier a fmall legacy, 
though he ordained, that neither fhe nor her daughter fhould 
be laid! in his maufoleum ; and Tacitus fays, that he caufed 
her to perifn with want, fuppofing that her tragical death, as 

ihe was at a good diitance from Rome, would remain conceal*; 

ed(73) f 



[ 7 z] Dio, 1. Wu (75) Tacit, annal. I i. 
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an illuftrious citizen of Rome, whom his father Auguffus . 

had only condemned to banifhment, and caft the odium of - 
inch an a£tfon on Afprenas 7 . But Tiberius V principal care He endea* 
in the beginning of his reign was to engage in hw intereft vours G to r en 
his nephew Germanicus, who, on acccaint of his extraordi- manicus in 



nary parts, and fweet temper, was equally adored by the his interefh. 
people and foldiery. In order to this, though he hated Ger- 
manicus in his heart, yet pretending a tender affe&ion for 
him, after he had forbid the fenate to confer any particular 
honours on Livia, he recommended to them his nephew, 
and even afked for him the proconfular power ; which be- 
ing granted, he immediately difpatched into Germany pcr- 
fons of the firft rank to acquaint him therewith, and con- 
dole with him in his name for the death of Auguftus a (N). 
He then named twelve candidates for the prsetorfhip, among 
whom were Velleius Paterculus the hiftorian, and his brother; 
the fenate defired him to appoint more, but as that number 
had been fettled by Auguftus, he not only refufed to com- 
ply with their requeft, but bound himfelf by an oath never 
to depart from the regulations of his predeceftbr. The peo- 
ple had hitherto enjoyed the privilege of creating magi- TJie P« v ** 
ftrates, or at leaft fhared it with the emperor, one half of j^^rf** 
the magiftrates being named by him, and the other by the ftrates tranf- 
tr/ibes, affembled in the field of Mars (O) ; but Tiberius in fei ™J 
the* firft elections, deprived them of their antient rights, and^ c J^°j^ 
transferred them to the fenate : the people complained of thisnate* 



innovation, but no difturbances enfued, the fenate being well 



pleafed with the change, fmce by it they were delivered 

I i 4 from 



y Tacit, ibid. c. 5 3. 2 Idem ibid. 



(N) Germanicus had been invefted with the proconfular 
power three years before by Auguftus, as Dion informs u;s ; the 
power therefore, which was now conferred upon him at the re- 
queft of Tiberius, was, no doubt, a confirmation of the pro-* 
confular authority for his life, fuch as had been formerly granted 
to Auguftus. In virtue of this new dignity, Germanicus had 
an almoft abfolute authority over all the Roman forces both in 
the provinces and the city, and was every-where to be acknow- 
ledged as commander in chief, and under Tiberius generalising 

of the empire. 

. (O) Suetonius tells us that <c Julius Ca?far ihared the power of 
u creating magiftrates with the people, except in the election 

i' of coniuis," one half of the magiftrates being declared by 

theiji 
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from the charge of buying votes, and the Ihameof begging 
them 



Tiberius had fcarce taken pofleflion of the fovereign 



power, c&, as we may well call it, the throne, when news 
was brought him, that the armies in Pannonia and Ger- 
Thearm manv mutinied. In Pannonia three legions, viz. the 
in Pannonia eighth? the ninth, and the thirteenth, being allowed by their 
mutinies, general Julius Blcefus a relaxation for fome days from their 

ufual duties, either to mourn, according to the Roman cus- 
tom, for the death of Auguftus, or to rejoice for . the accef 
fion of Tiberius, they grew wanton, quarrelfome and turbu 
lent, began to hearken to feditious difcourfes, to be fond of 
an eafy and idle life, and to have an utter averfion to the? 
toils and difcipline of the camp. They were headed and in 

flamed by one Percennius, a common foldier, who a before 

he 



a Idem ibid. Pio > I. liv. 



them, and the other by himfelf, which he lignified by billets 
fent to the tribes in thefe words ; " I recommend fuch or fuel* 
*' a perfon to you, that by your fuffrage he may be admitted 
*' into fuch or fuch an office (74)." The fame writer in the 
life of Auguftus informs us, that he reftored to the affemblies of 
the people the antient rights, having firft enafted fevere laws 
againft all forts of bribery, and corrupt acquifition of offices. 
But whether Suetonius by antient rights meant thofe which the 
people enjoyed in the times of liberty, or only the privilege of 
chufing one half of the migiftrates, which they were allowed 
in the dittatorfhip of Casfar, and afterwards deprived of during 



the triumvirate, is* matter of difpute among the learned (75). 
As to the confuls, they were both named by Caefar the dictator, 
and afterwards by Auguftus, at leaft in the firft years of his 
reign. Dion feems to inlinuate, that Tiberius named the con- 
fuls himfelf, but allowed the fenate to chufe the other magi- 
{bates, referving to himfelf the recommendation of - fome who 
were to be elected without oppofition : on the other hand, Tar 
<?itus tells us, that as to the confular elections, he can fcarce 
affirm any thing, there being in^this particular a great difagree? 



ment among the hiftorians of thofe times, and a feeming con 

tradition in the fpeeches of Tiberius himfelf^ always referred 
always mytterious (76). 



(74) Suet, in Julio, c. 41. (75) Vide Liplium m 

Excurf. in annal. Tacit. 1, ii litera E, ' h% Tacit, «fe 

nal. I. 1, in nne^ 
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he ferved in the army,, had made it his whole bufinefs to 
raife difturbances, and form parties in the theatres and play-* 
houfes to hifs or applaud fuch players as he diflikej. or fa- 
voured (P). As he had by this practice acquired a notable 
talent in fpeaking to a crowd, and inflaming the mob, in the 
dufk of the evening, when thofe whom he diftrufted were 
withdrawn to their tents, he ufed to affemble the moft tur-» 
bulent, ftir them up to mutiny, inflame them againft their 
officers, and encourage them to lay hold of the prefen£ oc- 
cafion, while the emperor's authority was yet wavering, to 
prevail upon him either by force or entreaties to redrefs 

their grievances. " How long," faid he, " (hall we obey, Percenni qs 
" like Haves, a few centurions and tribunes ? When fhall inflames 



cc 



we have courage enough to demand a redrefs of our theiw 



<c grievances, if we let flip the prefent opportunity ? What 
hinders us from laying our complaints before the new 



C£ 



Cfi 
CC 



emperor, and obliging him either by our prayers or 
* c menaces to lift en to them ? Are we doomed to be for 
ever miferable ? Many of us have already ferved thirty 
or forty years, are decrepit with age, and maimed with 
c * wounds ; and yet either cannot obtain our difcharge, or 
* c after having obtained it, are frill kept in the camp un- 

* c der the honourable title of veterans (QJ, and obliged 

" to 



(P) In the circus and theatres there were in the Roman time* 

parties and factions, fome favouring one a&or, and fome ano- 
ther : the oppofite parties often came to blows ; nay, much 
blood was fometimes fhed in thofe frays. Suetonius tells us, that 
the emperor Nero took great pleafure in thefe theatrical battles ; 
and that being conveyed in his litter into the theatre, he not 
only beheld from the upper part of the profcenium the oppo- 
fite parties quarrelling about the players, but fet them together 
by the ears ; and when they were engaged, took great de- 
jight in throwing flones, and pieces of broken benches, amon 
the crowd, with which he once wounded apre$or in the 
Jiead (yy). 

(QJ In the times of the republic thofe were called veterans, 
who ha4 ferved twenty years, after which they were difcharged, 
and allowed to retire, if they pleafed, as Suidas informs us ; 
this difcharge was called Mi$o. But under the emperors the ve~ 
terans, that is, thofe who had ferved twenty years,- were fHH kept 

i|i the samp till they received the rewards whjch were due to 




(77) Suet, in ^er. <r, 26* 
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to undergo the fame hardfhips, the fame labours. But 
fuppofe any of us fhould efcape fo many dangers, and 
outlit% fo many calamities, how in the end fhall we be 
" rewarded ? Under the name of lands we fhall be doomed 



*' to drain bogs and marines, or to till barren mountains 
* c in countries far remote from our native foil. Could 
our pay afford us a comfortable fubfiftence, we mould 
not have fo much reafon to complain of the poornefe of 
cc our rewards. But our perfons and lives are valued on- 



ce 



at ten afTes a day, and out of this we* muft buy 
<c cloaths, tents, and arms ; out of this we muft bribe our 




* c cruel centurions, and redeem Ourfelves from their blows : 
" for fo poor a price we muft patiently fuffer ftripes, 
* c wounds, hard winters, laborious fummers, bloody wars, 
" or a barren peace. For thefe miferies there is no other 
<c remedy left us, than that we refufe to ferve but upon 



€i certain conditions fixed by ourfelves; particularly, that 

cc our pay be a denarius, or fixteea aiTes a day (R) ; that 

" fixteea 



them on account of their pall fervices, and in the mean time were 

exempted from all manner of drudgery, and only obliged tQ> 
fight. This difcharge or exemption from military toils was cal- 
led by the antients exau&oratio, which we muft carefully diftin- 
guifli from what they called Miflio ; for after the former they 
often continued many years under their colours, whereas the lat- 
ter was an abfolute difcharge granted to them after they had re- 
ceived their rewards. Suetonius tells us, that Tiberius very rarely 
difcharged his veterans, that he might be a gainer by their 
death (78) ; for the rewards due to them were not paid to their 
heirs. The fame writer informs us, that Caligula in reviewing 
his army difcharged feveral centurions, who had very near ferved 
their time, under pretence that they were too old, and unfit for 
the fervice (79). Thus fome of the emperors declined difcharg- 

ing their foldiers after they had ferved their time, and others dis- 
charged them before ; all w ith the fame view, to defraud them of 

their rewards. 

(R) The Roman denarius was a piece of lilver firft coined in 
the year of Rome 484, Ogulnius Gallus and Fabius Pi&or 
being confuls. It was at firft worth ten afles, and therefore^ 
marked with the numeral letter X. It underwent in procefs of 
time many change s and reductions ; but in the age we are now 

writing of, it was valued at fixteen affes, and hence the muti- 



neers 



{78) Suet, in Tib, c. 48. (79) Idem in Calig. c, 44 
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fixteen years be the utmoft term of ferving ; that when 
this time is expired, we be no longer kept under the 
colours, but have our rewards paid us in reab^r money 
"in the camp where we earned it. Do the praetorian 
<c cohorts, who receive two denarii a day, and are dif- 



charged after fixteen years fervice, undergo greater 
dangers than we ? I do not mean to detract from the 
merit of the city guards, but only fay, that we are 
placed in the midft of barbarous nations, and cannot 
look out of our camp without feeing the enemy/' This 
harangue was receivecj with great applaufe by the enraged 
multitude : fome of them immediately propofed the incor- 
porating of the three Jegions into one; but every one 
claiming for his own legion the prerogative of denominat- 
ing the other two, this project was defeated ; however, 
they agreed to place the three eagles of the legions with the 
ftandards of the cohorts aU together., and to raife with turf 



a tribunal, according to the Jloman cuftom (S), for the 



new 



neers demanded, that their pay might be raifed from ten afles t<j 
a denarius. Lipfius in his notes upon Tacitus pretends, that the 
denarius at this time was worth twelve afles only 5 but that he was 
tSierein miftaken, is manifeft from Gronovius's learned obferva-. 
tions on the money of the antients (100). The foldiers pay 
was at firft five afles a day ; but it was afterwards, at what time 
preeifely we know not, raifed to ten. Out of thefe ten afles they 
were to buy cloaths, tents and arms, as is manifeft from this 
paflage of Tacitus, contrary to the law publiftied by Gracchus, 
enacting, that the foldiers mould be fupplied with arms, cloaths, 
tents, &c. at the public expence. This law was probably 
revoked, when their pay was encreafed ; but neverthelefs, 
fome of the fucceeding emperors cloathed their foldiers 
at the expence of the public, namely Alexander Severus, 
who, as ^Elius Lampridms tells us in the life of that em- 
peror, " gave his foldiers lhoes ? boots, breeches, coats an4 
cloaks." 

(S) The tribunal, from whence the emperors ufed to harangue 
their troops, was ftill, nay, and many ages after, raifed with 
turf. Flavius Vopifcus, fpeaking of the elevation of the em- 
peror Probus, " The whole army," fays he, " cried out un- 
** animoufly, Probus ! we falute Probus our fovereign. The 
fj gods fave you ! Then they erected a tribunal of turf, and pro- 

" claimed 



( 1 00) Vide Gronov. pec vet. 1. ift c a» 
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While they were 

thus bufy, Bloefus arrived ; and having feverely rebuked 

Dip your hands rather in 



new 



general they defigned to 



hufe 



+ 

66 



my 




threatened others 



briod' ' he «jcried with a loud 



to all 



" for to 



murder your general will be a Jefs crime than to revolt 
from your prince ; for I am determined, if I fall x 




your hands, to keep you in your obedience ; it you 
think fit to murder me, I hope at the fight of my 
blood you Will repent of your crime, and return to y6 



duty 



This difcourfe did 



affect, the mutinous fol 



diery 
when 



nued their work, till it was breaft-high 



who cont 

at length, being overcome by the conftancy and in 



pidity of their g 



they forbore. When their fury 



was fomewhat afluaged, Bloefus, who was an able fpeaker 



remonftrated to them, that fed 




proper means of conveying their claim 



and mutiny were not 



the emperor, 



that their demands were new and extraordinary, fuch as na 
armies had in former times made to their generals, nor they 
themfelves to the deified Auguftus ; befides, that they were 
ill-timed, fince princes in the beginning of their government 

are taken up and embaraffed with various cares. However* 
if they expected to gain in peace what the conquerors, even 
after the civil wars, had never had the confidence to de^ 
mand, why fhould they ufe violence, and trample upon 
the rules of -military difcipline ? that they might appoint 



dep 



and in his prefence give them their inftrucldon 



At thefe words they all cried out with one voice, that 
they were willing to fend deputies ; and that the fon of 
Bloefus, who was a tribune, fhould be immediately di£* 
patched to the emperor to demand in their . name, that 



they might be abfolutely difcharged after fixteen years fervice 5 
they added, that when he had obtained this, they would truft 

fcim with their further pretentions, 

In 



** claimed him emperor. " This cuftom obtained like wife a- 

mong foreign nations, efpecially in Britain, as Xiphilinus in- 
forms us, who, in fpeaking of the famous queen Boadicia, fays, 

fhe afcended a tribunal reared with turf after the Roman 

Frequent mention is made of thefe tribunals by the 



that 



manner 



poets ( 



(1) Vide Stat, in fyl, tucan. 1. v. & Claud, de feell* ; 



Getic. 



w 



\ 

t 
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In the mean time* forrie manipuli or companies, which 
had been fent, before the feditifyi, to Nauportum (T), 
to mend the roads, being informed of the tumult in the 
camp, plucked up their ftandards, asd falling ^upon the 
neighbouring villages, plundered them, and Nauportum it 



felf. The centurions endeavoured to reftrain their violence, 
but the mutineers, inftead of liftening to their remonftran- 
ces, or betraying any fear at their menaces, firft derided 
them, afterwards abufed them with moft outrageous lainguage^ 
and at length came to blows. They were chiefly in* 
cenfed againft Aufidienus Rufus, who, as he had been long 
a common foldier, and had raifed himfelf by his courage and 

bravery to the port of prsefe&us caftrorum (U), was a 

fevere 



* 

(T) Nauportum was a city of Upper Pannonk, and is placed 
by Strabo, who calls it Naupontus, in the country of th.& 
Taurifci, three hundred and fifty furlongs from Aquileia. It 
Was fo calle4 from the river Nauportus, on which it flood (2). 
Cluverius is of opinion, that Nauportum ftood on the ipot where 
the prefent city of Oberlauback in Carniola was afterwards 
built. 

(U) This was, without all doubt, a new office, inftituted 
probably by Auguftus ; for no mention is made of the praefec- 
tus caftrorum by any author, who wrote in the times of the re- 
public. It was his province to pitch upon the ground for en- 
camping, and lay it out, to diftribute the quarters and pavilions, 
and to direft the workmen in railing the ramparts, digging the 
ditches, &c He had alfo under his care all the military engines, 
carriages, and iron tools belonging to the army (3). Each le- 
gion had a prsefe&us caftrorum, at leaft when they encamped 
feparately ; for Tacitus, Ipeaking of one Pcenius Pofthumius* 
calls him " prsefe&us caftrorum fecundae legionis (4)." The fame 
writer feems to place them in rank above the tribunes ; for in 
defcribing Vitellius's entry into Rome, he tells us, that before 
their feveral eagles marched firft, the prsefetti caftrorum, next to 
them the tribunes, and after the tribunes the chief centurions (5}. 
Vefpafius Pollio, the grand-father of the emperor Vefpaiian, was 
prasfe&us caftrorum. But we muft not on that account confound, 
as a modern writer has done whom Liplius confutes, the pnefec- 
tus caftrorum with the praefectus prsetorii, an officer of a much 

Superior rank. 



(2} VidePlin. 1. iii. c. 18. & Veil, Patcrcal. 1. xi. c. no, 
(3) Vide Veget. 1. xi, c, 1$, (4) Tacit, 1. xiv« 

{$) Tacit. Wftor. 1. n. 
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fevere obferver of the primitive difcipline, which he exacted 



from others with the more rigor, as he had himfelf borne 
~. with patience the hardfhi'ps attending it. Upon him the fu- 
jieere m up- Tl0US multitude iirft,*v r ented their rage; they dragged him 

on Rufus. from his chariot, ^ loaded him with baggage, and driving 

him before the firft ranks, afked him by way of infult 



how he liked fuch burdens ? how fuch marches ? Upon the 
arrival of thefe mutinous companies in the camp, the fedition 
broke out anew with more fury than ever j the feditious, 
cafting ofF all obedience, roved about the country without 
controul, ravaging it on all fides. Upon their return, 
Blcefus, who was ftlll obeyed by the centurions, and the 



legionaries of any reputation, caufed thofe, who were moffc 
joaded with plunder, to be beaten with rods, and caft into 
prifon (W). But the furious multitude, flying to the relief 
pf the criminals, refcued them out of the hands of the 
licrors, and, breaking open the prifon, fet all the prifon 



ers at liberty. After fo bold an attempt the mutineers 

grew more outragous, and the mutiny more general. 
One Vibulenus, a common foldier, being raifed on the 
ihoulders of his comrades, before the tribunal of Bloefus 
addreffed thofe who had delivered the prifoners, thus 
They a« i6 I cannot fufficiently commend the zeal you have 
ViSl U £s by " (hewn for thefe innocent and unhappy fufferers : you have 
i enus. <c rc ftored to them their liberty : but who will reftore life 

"to my brother ? who my brother to me ? He was fent 

<c from the army in Germany with propofals for our com- 
66 mon good : but our cruel general caufed him to be 



" butchered lafl night by his gladiators (X), whom he en- 

" tertains 



( W) From this paffage it is manifeft, v that the Romans built 
priibns in their camp, and alfo from the following lines of Ju- 
venal : 



" Inde fides arti, fonuit li dextera ferro 



Lsevaque, fi longe caftrorum in carcere manfit (6). 



Thefe criminals were dragged along with the army in chains, 
when they decamped. : 
(X ; Moft of the governors of provinces, generals, and other 
great men, maintained vaft numbers of gladiators at an immenfc 



cnargs 



(6) Juvenal, fatyr. 6, 



* - 
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* € tertains and arms for our deftru6Fion." Then turning to 
Blcefus, " Tell me, Bloefus," £&d he, <c where have you 



thrown his mangled body ? Evtfn the moft cruel enemies 
do not deny burial to the flain. "Nffhen I €gkU have 




* * 



fatisfied my grief with a thoufand kifies, and a flood of 
" tears, command me alfo to be maffacred, that our 
fellow-foldiers may bury my brother and me together, 
both inhumanly murdered for confulting the common 
good of the legions." When Vibulenus had ended his 
fpeech, he threw himfelf at the feet of his companions, 
and beating his breaft, tearing his face, and (hewing 2 
the fymptoms of the deepeft forrow, he endeavoured to 
raife at the fame time pity and fury in the minds of the 
multitude, and indeed with good fuccefs ; for they fell im- 
mediately upon Blcefus's gladiators and domeftics, and hav 
ing bound them, difperfed themfelves about the camp and 
the neighbouring fields in queft of the fuppofed corfe, 
which if they had found, Blcefus himfelf would have been 

in great danger 5 but as they could find no corfe, and it 
manifeftly appeared from the depositions of Blcefus's flaves 

upon the rack, and of other credible witnefles, that the 

whole was a calumny malicioufly invented, and that Vibu- 
lenus never had any brother, they fpared their general; 
but neverthelefs in the height of their rage, fell upon the 
praefe&us caftrorum, and the tribunes, drove them out of They ^j| 
the camp, and plundered, their baggage : they put to death upon their 
the centurion Lucilius, whom they hated above all the reft ofncers 
on account of his feverity, and had by way of farcafin 
nicknamed " Cedo alteram, Reach me another," becaufe 
when He had broke one rod, or vine-twig, which was made 
life of on fuch occafions, upon the back of a foldier, he 

was wont to call for another, and then a third (Y). The 

other 



charge for the public ihews.' We muft not therefore ima- 
gine, that the gladiators mentioned in this place were lifted in 

the legions : they belonged to the general, and not to the 
army. 

(Y) We have another inftance of a nick-name made up of 
different words in the life of the emperor Aurelian wrote by 
Plavius Vopifcus, who tells us, that there being two Aurelians 
in the army, and both tribunes at the fame time, the foldiers 
ufed by way of diftindion to call the Aurelian who was afterwards 

emperor, " Aurelianus Manu ad ferrum," becaufe he was on all 
occafions ready to draw hk fword. 



4 * 
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O 



centurions withdrew, and abfconded, all except Julius 
Clemens, whom, as he ^yas a man of parts, the mutineers 
detained 
affairs 



picus 




a defign commit the management of their 



^Inother centurion, nicknamed Sir- 
to have occafioned a bloody quar 
rel between the eighth and fifteenth legion, the for 
mer infiftirig upon his being put to death, and the 
latter protecting him ; but the ninth legion, what with 



^ntreatiesj 



what with 



menaces 



comppfed the 



differ- 



ence 



b 



Dmfus fent Tiberius no fooner received intelligence of this mutiny, 
amnult 1 the tnan ^ e difpatched ms *° n ^ nu " s to tne rebellious legi- 



ons 



at the head of two praetorian cohorts, the praetorian 
liorfe, and the main body of the German horfe, at this 
time the emperor's guards (A). The praetorian cohorts 



were 



on this occafiorl reinforced with an extraordinary 
addition of chofen men. Among the perfons of diftm&ion 
-who were ordered to attend and affift Drufus m bringing 
back the revolted legions to their duty, were Cneius 
ILentulus, an officer of great fame and experience, and iElius 
Sejanus, who had been lately joined with his father Strabo 



in 



the commiflion of praefe&us praetorii 



» 



that 



is, in 



the 



command of the praetorian guards (B). Sejanus was appoint- 



ed 



* Tacit* annal. l. i. c. 16^-30. 



(Z) The word Sirpicus maybe derived from the antient verb 

c — iCoe if to blind,'* and is ufed in that fignifi - 



Sirpare, which fignifies 



cation by Varro (7). The centurion was perhaps called Sir- 
picus, becaufe he had frequently in his mouth that obfolete verb : 
perhaps becaufe he kept the foldiers to their duty with great feve- 
*ity, and caufed them to be bound and caft into prifon for the leaft 
breach of military difcipline, 

(A) Suetonius- tells us* that Auguftus, after the defeat of Varus, 
who was cut off with three legions in Germany, difbanded all his 
German guards (8). But Tiberius, it feems, fet that corps on 
foot again, in the very beginning of his reign. 

(B) The pnefecms praetorii was the chief commander of the 
emperor's guards called Praetorians from the Latin word Praeto- 
rium which at firft fignified the general's quarter? in the camp, 

* the 



(7) Varro. 1. iv, Hng. latin. 



(?) $uet. in Aug. o 
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ed governor to the young prince ; and as his credit with 
the emperor was known to beTVgreat, it was hoped he 
might ( either with promifes or erttr^ties bring tfp fediti- 
ous to a fenfe of their duty. WheiiSnws was brought to 
the camp that Drufus approached, the legions in token of _ 
refpdSt marched out to . meet him, not with their ufual cei °^ 
gaiety and fhouts of joy, but in fullen nTencej difplaying 
in their countenances marks of fadnefs mixed with fierce- 
nefs and rage. As foon as Drufus entered the camp, he pla- 
ced guards at all the gates and parties under arms in feveral 
-quarters to be ready againft any furprize. Drufus imme 



diately afcended the tribunal, and having made a fign with his j^* 6 "?* * 
hand to the crowds that furrounded it to be filent, he read to t h en L 
diem his father's letter ; the fubftance of Which was, that 
lie would take a particular care of the brave legions 
with whom lie had fuccefsfully carried on fo many wars ; 
that as foon as his grief was allayed, he would treat 
with the fenate about their demands ; that, in the meart 
time, he had fent them his fon, and impowered him to make 
them forthwith fuch conceffions as could be made without 
further confultation ; but as to other demands, they were to 
Ire referred to the fenate, wliom lie would not by any means 
deprive of the right of diftributing rewards and punifhments. 
When Drufus had read his father'^ letter, the aflembly ap* 
pointed the centurion Julius Clemens to be their fpeaker ; 
who accordingly began with propofing to Drufus their de- TIlelr ^ 
mands, which were, that they fhould be difcharged after fix^ mands, 
teen years fervice ; that they mould upon that difcharge re^ 

ceive the rewards which they claimed \ that their pay fhould 

be 



ftie word praetor "being iii the firit ages of the reptibtic com- 
mon to all magiftrates, whether civil or military. In the times 
of the emperors, by prsetorium was meant the emperors quar- 
ters in the camp, and his houfe in the tity : hence in praeto* 
rium accipi, is to be lifted among the praetorium foldiers, or the 
emperor's guards (9). Auguftus was the firft, as Dion informs 
us (10), who gave the title of praefe&us praetorii to the chief 
officer of his guards. The praefe&i praetorii under Conftantine 
the Great, and his fucceflbrs, were the firft officers of the empire, 
and had quite different functions from thofe of the praefecti prae- 
torii appointed by Auguftus. 



(9) Vide Tacit, hift. 1. iv. c. 48. (10) Dio, J. lv. p." 
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be encreafed to a Romaic denarius, and that the veterans 
mould be.,no longer detab&d under their enfigns. To thefe 
demands ^Drufus anfe&r ed , that they exceeded his power 
and therefore ough^fo be laid before the fenate and his father. 
Fie had fcarce uttered thefe words, when the multitude cried 
out with one voice, " To what end then are you come, fmce 
you can neither encreafe our pay, nor redrefs our griev- 
ances ? Every officer is allowed to punifli us with blows, 
and even death ; and the fon of the emperor has not pow- 
er to relieve us by one beneficent a&ion ! Drufus, we find 
has already attained to a great perfection in the arts and 
policy of his father, who to fruftrate the requefts of the 
foldiers, ufed to refer all to Auguftus. It is furprifing, 
that the emperor mould take upon himfelf the command 
and whole direction of the army, and at the fame time 
refer the foldiery to the fenate for their rewards ! Why 
* c mould he not in like manner confult the fenate, when a 

battle is to be fought, or a foldier to be punifhed ? Are 
punifhments to be inflicted without any controul or reftraint, 
and rewards not beftowed without the confent and appro- 
bation of many ?" Having thus fpoke, they left the tribu- 
nal, threatening and infulting all thofe they met belonging to 
Drufus, either as friends or guards, in order to pick a quarrel 
with them and have fome pretence to fall upon them fword 
in hand. They were chiefly enraged againft Cneius Lentu- 
lus, who, they fufpe&ed, had hardened the young prince a- 
gainft their complaints, and encouraged him to defpife the 
menaces of the foldiery. Of this Lentulus was well apprifed, 
and therefore refolved, before their fury broke out, to quit 
the camp, and return to his winter quarters. But as he was 



departing, the mutineers unrounding him, afked, whither 



cc 
cc 

cc 

cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 

s. 

cc 



cc 



cc 

c/c 
cc 
cc 



he went ? to the emperor or fenate, to oppofe their ad 
vantages with them as he had done in the camp with Drufus ? 
Thefe words were followed with a fhower of ftones, and he 
had been foon difpatched, had not the troops that attended 
Drufus, who was with him, refcued him already covered 
with wounds and blood. As the enraged multitude feemed 
now determined to keep no meafures, Drufus was under 
dreadful apprehenfions of the following night, which every 
one believed would prove fatal to many, perhaps to Drufus 
himfelf. But it happened quite otherwife. Ignorance and 
fu perflation that very night put an end to the revolt, reffcored 

calm to the alarmed camp, and quieted the minds of the fol- 

dierv* 



Idem ibid. 
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diery, after they had fo long continued deaf to reafon, and 
trampled upon all the laws of militjjy difcipline. The moon 



all on a fudden began to darken in th\midft of a clear fky, 



1 



till me was by degrees totally eclipfed Tht? foldiery, 

ignorant of the natural caufes of this phenomenon, and ima- 
gining that the gods were angry with them on account of They are 
their revolt, and the crimes attending it, began to {hew fome Jjj gI jj5 ned 
figns of repentance. Drufus did not fail to improve this their Simoon ° 
difpofition; he • immediately fent the centurion Julius Cle- and return 
mens, and other officers and foldiers, in whom he could con- t0 their dut 7< 
fide, to mix with the mutineers, and try whether they could, 
while they were thus alarmed, infpire them with a love of 
their duty. Thefe, purfuant to the prince's orders, going 
round from tent to tent, and infinuating themfelves every- 
where, nrft prevailed upon the legionaries to abandon the ve- 
terans, and the three legions to feparate. After this the love 
of duty and obedience returning by degrees, thofe who guard- 
ed the gates to keep Drufus, as it were, befieged, retired 
from their pofts : the eagles and other enfigns, which, in the 
beginning of the tumult, had been thrown together, were 
carried back each to it's proper place; and, after fo dreadful 
a ftorm, calm and tranquillity reftored to every quarter of the 
camp. 

Early next morning, Drufus, having fummoned an af- 
fembly, afcended the tribunal, and though unfkilled in fpeak- 
ing, yet with an haughtinefs natural to the Claudian family, 
inveighed againft their paft, and commended their prefenr, 
behaviour. After this great debates arofe in his council, 
fome advifing him to fufpend all proceedings till the return 
of the deputies, whom he had allowed them to fend with 
their petitions to Tiberius, while others were for immediate- 
ly condemning and executing the ring-leaders of the fedition. 
Drufus, as he was naturally inclined to feverity, followed the 
advice of the latter ; and having fummoned Vibulenus and The authors 
Percennius before his tribunal, he condemned them, and of tne rev °lt 
caufed them immediately to be executed. Some writers fay, ^jj^^ 
that they w T ere privately executed, and buried in Drufus's 
tent ; others, that their bodies were ignominioufly thrown 
over the entrenchments to ftrike terror into the reft. The 
other ring-leaders of the fedition were difcovered fculking a- 
bout the "camp, and either flain by the centurions and praeto- 
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nan 



(C) This total eclipfe happened, according to the learned bi- 

frop u flier, on the twenty-feventh of September at five in the 

taornino;* 




■ — 
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rian guards, or delivered up to Drufus by their comrades as a 
proof of their ftncere rep' Stance. After this they were ter- 
rified an£w with dread$u ftorms, and fuch violent rains, that 
they could not ftir^^f of their tents ; which they looking 
upon as fent by the angry gods, refolved to abandon a camp, 
which they had polluted with fo many crimes, and return to 

their feveral garrifons. Accordingly the eighth legion de- 
parted firft, and then the fifteenth, though earneftly prefled 
by the ninth to wait till the return of their deputies ; at 
length the ninth likewife, their courage failing them after 
they were deferted by the other two, abandoned the camp, 
and quietly followed them. Drufus, feeing tranquillity thus 
reftored, returned to Rome to acquaint Tiberius with the 

fuccefs of his negotiations, which indeed was more owing to 
chance than his addrefs c . 

The legions Almost at the fame time, and for the fame caufes, the 

revolt jXa9ny k&i° ns * n Germany revolted with far greater fury, as they 

were far more numerous. On the Rhine were quartered 
two armies, the one called the " Upper," commanded 
Caius Silius, the other the <c Lower," by Aulus Caecina ; 

but the chief command of both was vefted in Germanicus, 
who was then bufy in collecting the tribute in Gaul. The 
legions under Silius, however difcontented, waited for the 
fuccefs of the revolt, which the " Lower" army had begun. 
The latter, confifting of four legions, viz. the firft, the fifth, 
the twentieth, and the one and twentieth, were encamped 

cn the borders of the Ubii (D) ; where they no fooner re- 
ceived 




c Idem ibid. 



(D) The Ubii in Caefar's time dwelt on the other fide of the 

Rhine, as is manifeft from his commentaries, where he {peaks of 
them thus : " The country of the Suevi is bounded on the other 
*' fide by that of the Ubii, who poffefs a large and flouriftiing 
" city, and are a people far more polite than the other Germans, 
becaufe lying nearer the Rhine, they have more commerce 
" with merchants, and converfation with the Gauls 5 with thefe 
the Suevi had many diputes ; and tho' the Ubii were fo experi- 
enced foldiers, fo powerful and fo numerous a people, that they 
could not expel them the country, yet they made them their 
*« tributaries, and reduced them to a very low condition (1 1)." 
And elfewhere, " The Ubii", fays he, " the only people on the 

* other fide of the Rhine, who had fent embafladors to Caefar, 

" had 



(u) Caefar comment. 1. iv. c. 3. 
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ceived the news of Auguftus's death, than the recruits lately 

raifed in Rome, men accuftoniid to the foftnefs and 




gaieties of the city, and impatient oftojlitary labour and dif- 
cipline, began to ftir up the reft witi^^ditious harangues, 
infinuating, that a favourable opportunity offered at length T ^ . 
for the veterans to demand an abfolute difcharge, for the fol- jj^&f 9 * 
diers who had not ferved out their time, to inffift upon larger 
pay, and for all to obtain by fome means or other a mitiga- 
tion of their miferies. We could not have wifhed for a 
more favourable conjuncture, faid they, to be revenged on 

centurions for their cruelties : the fate of Rome depends upon 



K k 




us; 



had entered into an alliance with him, and delivered hoftages, 

earneftly defired him to aflift them againft the oppreffions of the 
Suevi ; if the ftate of affairs did not permit him to go in per- 
fon, they begged, that he would only fend his army into Ger- 
many ; for fo great was the reputation which the Romans had 
acquired by defeating Arioviftus, that if they appeared in de- 
fence of the Ubii, if they owned them for their allies, their 
name alone would be fufficient to defend them from the infults 
of the remoteft Germans (i 2)." For their fake chiefly, Caefar 



refolved to crofs the Rhine, and not thinking it either fafe 



tranfport his army in boats, or fuit&ble to his character, and the 
dignity of the Roman name, he built the famous bridge, which 
he minutely defcribes in his commentaries. As the Ubii conti- 
nued faithful to Rome, and were on that account greatly haraffed 
by their German neighbours, they were allowed by the Romans 
to fettle on the oppoute bank of the Rhine, This migration hap- 
pened, according to Strabo, in the reign of Auguftus ; for that 
writer, fpeaking of the Treviri, adds, " next to them dwell the 
" Ubii, whom Agrippa, agreeably to their inclination, placed 
* c on this fide of the Rhine (13)." Dion Camus mentions two 



expeditions of Agrippa into Gaul, the firft in his firft confulfhip, 
the fecond eighteen years after in the confulfhip of C. Sentius and 
Lucretius (14). It is moft likely, that the migration of the 
Ubii happened in the firft expedition ; for then he built, as Dion 
informs us, a bridge crofs the Rhine, Tacitus, fpeaking of the 
Ubii, fays, that they came from beyond the Rine, and that for 
the many proofs of their fidelity, they were fettled upon the bank 
of that river, not to be there guarded, but to guard and defend 
tftat boundary againft the reft of the Germans. The country al- 
lgtted to them comprehended the greater part of the p 



duchy of Juliers, and almoft the whole archbifhoprick of Ca~ 
logne . 

(12) Idem ibid. c. 16. (13) Strab. I. iv. p. 134. X*4$ 
Pio* 1. xlviii, & Uv, 
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us : We have enlarged the empire with our victories : to us 
the Caefars are indebted {fie the glorious furname of Ger- 
manicus. * As Caecina, ,$3tead of exerting his authority, be 



yed fear, and gav^fray to their fury, they fell at once 



upon the centurions, the chief objects of their refentment 
and, dragging them to the ground, difcharged upon each of 

them fixty blows, that is, as many as there were centurions 
in a legion (E). Then, thus bruifed and near expiring, 
they drove them ignominioufly out of the camp, nay, fome 
they threw into the Rhine. One Septimius fled for refuge to 
the tribunal of Caecina ; but the general was forced to de- 
liver him up to the incenfed multitude. Caflius Chaerea, a- 
liother centurion, afterwards famous for the murder of the 
emperor Caligula, boldly opened himfelf a way, fword in 
hand, through the crowd. After this the mutineers, defpi- 
ling the authority of their tribunes and their praefe&i car. 
ftorum, fet and relieved the centries themfelves, appointed 
the guard, and gave fuch orders as they judged proper in the 
prefent conjuncture. 

In the mean time, Germanicus, who, as we have hinted 
above, was collecting the tribute in Gaul, no fooner heard 
of this infurrection, than he flew to the camp. The legi- 
ons, as he drew near, marched out to meet their general, 
exprefling their diffatisfaction with hideous clamours ; nay 
fome, taking him by the hand, as if they defigned to kifs it, 
thruft his fingers into their mouths, to Ihew him they had 
with age loft all their teeth ; others defired him to behold 
their hoary heads, the wounds they had received, &c. Ger 
manicus, inftead of returning any anfwer to particulars, as 
foon as he had entered the entrenchments, ordered them to 
range themfelves into manipuli, and place before them their 



feveral enfigns, as was cuftomary when the general aflembled 
and harangued his troops. They obeyed flowly and with 

reluctance ; then Germanicus beginning his fpeech with an 

encomium 



(E) There were in a complete legion thirty manipuli or 
companies : each company confifted of an hundred and twenty 
men, and was divided into two bands, or as the antients iiyle 
them " orders each order coniifted of fixty men, and had it's 
peculiar centurion j fo that there were in a complete legion fixty 

centurions,, and each centurion had fixty men under his com- 
mand (15). 

(15) Vide Lipf, de militia Rom. 1. ii. dial. 5. & 8.&Dion2 

Hal. 1. ix» 
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encomium upon Auguftus, proceecfecf to the many victories . 
of Tiberius, enlarging on the gl\rious exploits he had at-, 
chieved in Germany with thofe \ ■Wk legions ; heathen ac- 



quainted them, that all Italy, bottwhe Gauls, and every 
province of the empire had received and^ckno wedged Ti- 
berius for emperor, without betraying the leaft difaffe&ion. 
Thus far they liftened to him with attention ; but when he 
began to expostulate with them about their feditious behavi- 
our, the fcene changed ; Germanicus was interrupted with 
loud clamours and a general uproar :. fome ftripping them- They lay 
felves (hewed him the fears of the many wounds they had «>m- 
received ; others the marks of the ftripes inflicted on them f^ n £jjjf 
by -the mercilefs centurions ; they urged their fcanty pay, 
their great labours, the hardships attending a military life, 

&c. Above all, from the veterans arofe a dreadful cry ; they 
enumerated thirty years of fervice and upwards, and begged, 
that to men quite fpent and worn out he would at length 
grant fome refpite, that he would not fuffer them to be in- 
debted to death for their relief, but difcharge them forthwith, 
and allow them a comfortable maintenance. Some demand- 
ed the money which had been bequeathed to them by Au- 
guftus, mixing with their demands zealous vows and omens 
of happinefs for Germanicus nay, fome went fo far as o- 
penly to declare, that they would ftand by him to the laft, 
if he would himfelf afTume the empire. At thefe words £ nd oflrer 
Germanicus, ftruck with horror, leaped from the tribunal, p i™, em 
and attempted to make his efcape, leaft he fhould be ftained 
with their treafon: but the feditious legionaries, drawing 
their fwords, ftopt him, and even threatened to kill him, if 
he offered to withdraw. Then the generous Germanicus, ^ e rouiiv 
protefting, that he would rather die than betray the truft re- refufes, * 
pofed in him, drew his fword, and would have facrificed his 
life to his fidelity, had not thofe who flood next to him feiz- 
ed his hand, and reftrained him by force. There were not, 
however, fome wanting in the anembjy, who cried out to 
him 6 6 to ftrike' ' and not fpare himfelf 5 nay, one Calufidi- 
us, a common foldier, offered him his naked fword, faying, 



Take this, Germanicus, it is perhaps {harper than your 
own a behaviour which was highly condemned by the 
reft as favage and barbarous. In the mean time, the friends 
of Germanicus had time to convey him out of the crowd to 
his tent, and there to confult about the moft proper meafures 
in fo critical a juncture. For Germanicus was informed, 
that the ring-leaders of the fedition were preparing to difpatch 
rneifengers. to the Upper army, in order to draw them too 
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in the revolt ; that they defigned to plunder the city of 



the Ubii (E) ; and thafcfthe Germans, already acquainted 



with the w fedition in thpELoman army, were ready to invade 



Gaul, as <foon as t^fb'anks of the Rhine were left unguard 
ed. In the council, which Germanicus held in his own tent, 
He fei ns var * ous nieafures were propofed, and at laft the following re- 
jener^from folution unanimously agreed to, viz, that letters mould be 
Tiberius, feigned from Tiberius, with directions, that thofe who had 
thdr^de ^ ervec ^ twenty years mould be finally difcharged ; that fuch 
njands. * as ^ a( ^ Served fixteen mould be deemed veterans ; and that 



the legacy, which they demanded, Ihould not only be paid, 
but doubled. But the mutineers, fufpe&ing thefe concefiions 
to be forged purely to gain time, infilled on their being 
forthwith executed. The tribunes therefore were obliged 



difcharge immediately the veterans ; but as to the payment 
of the legacy, Germanicus would have fain put it off, till 



they were retired to their winter-quarters ; and indeed the 
firft legion and the twentieth trufted him upon his word, but 
the fifth and the one-and-itwentieth refufed to ftir from the 
And fatisfies cam P> m ^ mev wer e fatisfied ; fo that he was obliged to raife 

fome with the fum out of the money which he and his friends had 
his owji mo-* brought with them, to defray the expepces of their journey, 
n< 7* which they no foorier received, than they retired quietly to 

their winter-quarters. Germanicus then haftened to the up- 
per army under the command of Silius, and eafily prevailed 
upon the fecond, the thirteenth, and the nxteenth, to fwear 
allegiance to Tiberius ; the fourteenth mewed fome hefitati- 

on, but Qermanicus difcharging forthwith the veterans, and 

^ / ft • ^ 

paying 



(F) By " the city of the Ubii" Tacitus means Colonia Agrippmen- 
fis, which he calls "the city of the Ubii,'* either becaufe it was their 
metropolis, or becaufe they had not yet built any other. They 
probably laid the foundations of this city upon their firft fettling 
on this fide of the Rhine. It was afterwards made a Roman co- 
lony, and peopled by veterans in the confulftiip of C. Antiftius and 
M. Suihus, at the requeft of Agrippina, the daughter of Ger- 
manicus and wife of the emperor Claudius, who was born there. 
From her it was called Colonia Agrippinenlis, and in after-ages A- 
grippina 5 which has made fome writers doubt, whether it bor- 
rowed its name from Agrippina, or from her grandfather Agrippa 
who brought the Ubii over the Rhine. $ut to Liplius this doubt 
feems quite groundlefs ? fince the colony, had he been the founder 
of it, would have been called Colonia Agrippenfis, and not Agri]>) 
jpinenfis . What name it bore before it was made a Roman colony 

we find no where mentioned j for Tacifcus calls it conltantly ^'t&S 
J city of the Ubii,". - — < ■•■ ' * ~ Y 
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paying the reft the money bequeathed them by Auguftus, cut 
off all occafion of complaints. 

But a party of veterans (G) belonging to the mucinous le- ^^^the 
gions, and then in garrifon in the countr^l^f the Cljauci (H), country 0/ 
began a fedition there, which was at firft quelled by Memmi- the,Chauc£ 
us, prsefecl: of the camp, who, though not vefted with revolt > ^ 

any fuch power, (I), putinftantly two of the ring-leaders of by Memmi- 
the fedition to death. But the tumult breaking out afterwards ua. 

with frefh fury, . Memmius was obliged to withdraw himfelf 

from their rage and lie concealed : the mutineers difcovered 

him, 



(G) The veterans formed a corps apart, and had their pecu- 
liar ftandard called " Vexillum whence they are commonly 
fly led by the antients " Vexillarii " and alfo '* Emeriti ", from 
their being exempted from all manner of drudgery, and only ob- 
liged to fight the enemy. In this condition they continued till 
they received the rewards due for their fervice 5 and their final 
difcharge, which the emperors ufed, under various pretences, to 
put off for many years, in order to defraud them of the promifed 

lands or money. 

(H) The Chauci inhabited EaftrFriefland, the counties of Hoy 
and Oldenburg, the duchy of Bremen, and part of Lavenburg r 
Tacitus defcribes the fituation of their country and the manners 
of the people, thus : Germany extends northward a great way ; 
firft v of all occurs the nation of the Chauci, who, though they 
begin immediately at the confines of the Frifians, and poflefs 

part of the more, extend fo far as to border upon the feverai peo- 
ple, of whom I have already fpoken, till they reach quite to the 
borders of the Catti ; fo vaft a country the Chauci not only 
polTefs, but fill. They are' the moft noble people of Germany, 
and chufe rather to maintain their grandeur by juJHce than vio- 
lence : they live quietly, free from the ambition of poflefling 
more, and of domineering over others. They give no occafion 
to wars, they ravage no countries : without wronging or oppref- 
fing others, they are come to be fuperior to all (16). However, 
they drove out the Anfibarii, and feized on their country, and 
made incurfions into Lower Germany, as Tacitus himfelf in- 
forms us elfewhere (17). 

The power of life and death was at firft lodged only in the 
commander in chief of the whole army, but afterwards extend- 
ed by Auguftus to his lieutenants, and by the other emperors to 
the proeonfuls, propraetors, and all the governors of provinces : 
but no fuch power was ever granted to the prefers of the camp, 
to the tribunes, or other inferior officers. 





1 

(16) Tacit, demor. German, c. 35. (17) Idem annal.< 
xiii. c. 55. & hift. 1. v. c. 19, 
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him, and then Memmm s declaring that thefe outrages were 

not offered to him, but /o Germanicus and Tiberius, who 
would mot fail to refeiijflRiem, he fnatched the colours, faced 



about towards the JMRne, and boldly threatening thofe, who 
fhould dafe to ab^Son their ranks, with the puniftiments due 
deferters, he led them back to their winter-quarters. In the 



mean time deputies fent either by Tiberius or the fenate, pi 
bably to quell the fedition, meeting Germanicus near the 
•The diftur- a ^ tar of ^ e Ubii (K), gave occafion to new difturbances. 
bances reviv- The firi! and the twentieth legions, who were encamped there 
ed * with thofe legionaries, who had been lately placed under the 



ftandard of the veterans, apprehending that thefe deputies were 
come to revoke the eonceflions, which they had extorted by 
their fedition, and imputing the imaginary decree to Munati- 
us Plancus, who had been conful the year before and was at 
the head of this deputation, they refolved to vent their rage 
chiefly upon him ; which he being aware of, fled for refuge 
to the quarters of the firft legion, and there embracing the 
eagle and other enfigns, hoped the veneration, which the fol~ 
diers paid them, would reftrain their fury. But had not Cal- 
purnius the eagle-bearer, with great bravery and refolution 



repulfed the audacious multitude, the Roman camp had been 
ftained with the blood of an embaflador of the Roman people. 
This diforder happened in the night, and early next morning 
Germanicus entering the camp, afcended the tribunal, and 
placing Plancus by himfelf on the tribunal, inveighed againft 
the horrible diforders of the preceding night, acquainted the 
foldiery with the true purpofes of that embafly, complained in 
an affecting manner of the unheard-of outrages offered to 
Plancus without any provocation, aggravated the difgrace 
which the violating of the facred perfon of an embaflador 
brought upon the legions, &c. But as the aflembly fhewed no 



tokens of repentance, he firft difmifled the dep 



der a ftrong guard of auxiliary horfe, and then, at the moti- 
on of his friends, folicited his wife Agrippina, who had attend- 
ed him with her fon Caius, at that time an infant, into Ger- 
many, and was big with child, to withdraw out of the camp, 

and 



\ 



(K) This altar was probably raifed in honour of Auguftus, and 
feems to have been at a fmall diftance from Cologne : Cluverius 
is of opinion, that the city of Bon, called by the antients Bonna, 
was built in the place where this altar flood ; but he is therein 
contradi&ed by Lipfius and others, who from feveral paflages 
out of Tacitus fhew pretty plainly, that the altar of the Ubii 
flood in the neighbourhood of their city, that is, of Cologne, 
whereas Bonna was twelve miles diflant from it. 
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and hot expofe herfelf to the fury owzn outrageous multitude 
Agrippina was unwilling to leave hiVi, urging, that it was be 





ermamcus 



us 



Jow her, who was the grand -daughtl^f Auguftus, \o betray- 
any fear, or abandon her hufband in^||e of danger. But 
Germanicus, tenderly embracing her and tiieir little fon, pre- 
vailed upon her at length by his tears and entreaties to depart. lends away 
As file was attended by many women of diftinction, wives of his wife A- 
the chief officers in the camp, who it feems in thofe days ac- j^^'p?* 
companied their hufbands in all their military expeditions, their 1S ° n 
tears, cries, and lamentations, in parting with their hufbands, 
occafioned a great uproar in the camp, and drew together the 
foldiers from all quarters. This was fo melting a fcene, that Their depai 
the moft obftinate among the rebellious legionaries were ture affeas 

touched with it. They could not behold, without being at the the foldiery 

fame time, feized with fhame and compaffion, fo many wo- 
men of rank travelling thus forlorn without a centurion to at- 
tend them, or a foldier to guard them, and their general's 
wife among them, carrying in her arms her little child, and 
repairing, like an exile, for fhelter againft the fury of the Ro- 
man legions to Treves, as if fhe repofed greater confidence in 
foreigners, than in her own countrymen. This made fo deep an 
impreflion on their minds, that fome ran to flop her, while the 
reft recurring to Germanicus, earneftly conjured him to recall 
her, that it might not be faid, to their eternal fhame and dis- 
grace, that the daughter of Agrippa, the grand-daughter of 
Auguftus, the daughter-in-law of Drufus whofe memory they 
adored, had been frightened from the Roman camp, and obliged 



feek fan&uary among foreigners. Germanicus, obferving 



Germanicus 



both their fentiments and countenances changed, refolved to impr oves 
improve their prefent difpofition ; and accordingly in a long this oppoi 
and affecting harangue, which in the height of his grief he ut- tunit y* 
tered with great vehemence, he painted to them the blacknefs 
of their guilt in fuch lively colours, that they not only confef- 
fed, that all his reproaches were true, but, their minds being 
quite changed, they earneftly befought him to punifh the au- 
thors of the late fedition, by whom they had been ' mifled, 
and offered to march forthwith againft the enemy, provided he 
would recall his wife and his fon. Germanicus,' finding them 
entirely reclaimed, anfwered, that his fon fhould return, but 
againft the recalling of Agrippina he alledged the feafon alrea- 
dy far advanced, and her approaching delivery ; and as to the 
punifhing the authors of the fedition, he told them, that he 
left that to them. He had fcarce uttered thefe words, when 
the legionaries ran to feize the chief authors of the fedition, 

and dragged them in chains to Caius Cetronius, commander of 

the 
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They feize the nrft legion, who judged and punifhed them in the follow- 

di dp rin ilh in & manner : ^ ne ^Qjjp W ^ tn tne ^ r drawn fwords furrounded 
>eadewof"thc the tribunal, from 'Wience the prifoner was expofed to their 



revolt. view; if f they proj^uhced him guilty, he was immediately 

thrown ddWn headlong, and cut in pieces by his comrades. As 
Germanicus did not order, but only permitted, this new me- 
thod of condemning and executing, he did not forfeit by it 
the reputation he had acquired of an humane and good-natu- 
red commander. The veterans followed the example of the 
legionaries, puniftiing the moft feditious of their corps in the 



fame manner. But, notwithftanding thefe figns of remorfe 
and pledges of fidelity, Germanicus, glad to get rid of them, 
ordered them into Rhoetia to defend that province againft the 
Suevi, who were faid to be in motion. After this he made a 
frricl: enquiry into the conduct and characters of the centuri- 
ons, who were all cited before him to give each an account 
of his country, rank, the years of his fervice, his exploits in 
war, military prefents, &c. If the tribunes or his legion were 
fatisfied with his conduct he kept his poft, if they charged him 
with cruelty or avarice, he was immediately difcharged. Thus 
were the firft and the twentieth legion entirely reclaimed, and 
brought back to a fenfe of their duty. But the fifth and twen- 
legions ty-firft, who were in winter-quarters fixty miles off in a place 
ue ob- called Vetera, that is, <c the old camp (L) "j continued obfti- 
ilhate in na t e in their revolt, nor was there any wickednefs which they 
their revolt, nQt comm i t< Againft them therefore Germanicus refolved 

Cermanicus to lead the legions that had returned to their duty, and give 

Sarclfa- 0 &i em battle, ^ ne colua not reclaim them by fair means, 
gabft them. With this view he prepared veflels and arms, and drew toge- 
ther his troops ; but before he put them on board the vefiels 
which were to convey them down the Rhine, judging it pro-* 

per 



Two 



(L) This place began, no doubt, to be ftyled u the old camp," 
^fter the Romans had formed a new camp in the country of the 
Ubii, or their neighbours the Vangiones. Tacitus often menti- 
ons this camp in his hiftory (18)3 whence Cluverius concludes, 
that it was not a naked camp, but a conliderable town, built on 
occalion of the ftay the Romans made there. As it was diftant 
fixty miles from the camp between Cologn and Bon, the above* 
mentioned writer thinks that the prefent city of Santen ftands on 
the fame fpot of ground ; in which opinion he is confirmed by 
the defcription Tacitus gives us of " the old camp " (19), which, 
he fays, perfectly agrees with the fituation of Santen. 



(18) VideTaeit. hilt. 1. iv. c. 18. c. zi. & alibi, (19) 
Tacit, hift. 1. iv. c. 21, 
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per to allow the mutineers time tofeturn to tbtmfelves, he 



wrote a letter to Caecina who comrlanded them, acquainting 
him, that he approached with a polkrful army, reived to 
put them all to the fword without diftJrfcfcon, if they did not 





t - 



A 



prevent him by taking vengeance themfelves on tlie guilty 
This letter Caecina communicated only to the chief officers, 
and fuch of the foldiers as had all along difapproved of the re- 
volt, exhorting them at the fame time to enter into an anoci- 



atiori againft the. feditious, and redeem themfelves from death 
and ignominy, by putting thofe to the fword who had brought 
them into the prefent danger. The officers approved of the 
propofal, and having, by founding the legionaries and vete- 
rans, found, that the majority difapproved of the conduct of 
their comrades, they privately acquainted them with the con- 
tents of Germanicus's letter, and eafily prevailed upon them 
to concur with their commanders, in facrificing to their own 
lafety the chief authors of the fedition. The time therefore 
was fettled for falling fword in hand upon the moft notorioufly 
guilty and turbulent ; and when it came, upon a lignal agreed 
on before-hand, the faithful legionaries, rufhing into the tents „ 
of the moft feditious, maflacred them without mercy, before b^punifting; 
they were aware of their danger : nothing was to be heard but the feditious 
dreadful outcries and groans in all the quarters of the camp ; themf el vcs,> 
nothing to be feen but ftreams of blood and heaps of dead bo- 
dies. Neither Caecina, nor any of the tribunes, offered to ftopi 
the fury of the enraged foldiery ; fo that the flaughter was ge- 
neral, and the camp in an inftant turned into a fhambles : com- 
rades were butchered by comrades, and friends by friends, 
in the fame tents where they ufed to eat and fleep together. 
The maflacre was fcarce ended, when Germanicus arrived, 
who, as he was naturally inclined to pity and mercy, could 
not behold the camp ftreaming with blood and filled with car- 
cafles, without burfting into tears, and crying out, " This is 
" not a remedy ; but flaughter and defolation. " After he had 
with a flood of tears given vent to his grief, he caufed the bo- 
dies of the flain to be burnt, and celebrated their obfequies 
with the ufual pomp d . Thus was this dangerous fedition en- The f edition 
tirely quelled, difcipline re-eftablifhed, the rebellious legions entirely 
thoroughly reclaimed, and the fupreme power fecured to Ti-^elkd, 
berius, by the addrefs and intrepidity of the brave Germanicus ; 
who, had his unbounded greatnefs of mind and unfhaken loyalty 
fuffered him to fecond the ardent wifhes of the foldiery, might 

have eafily feized it for himfelf 5 for he was the darling of the 



foldiers 



* Tacit, annal. 1. i. c. 40—51. Dio,L lvii, p. 604, &c 
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t genero- foldiers, and*adOred by thePpeople, both on account of his own 

*cu? er " merlt > aRC * mat °f hi^pther Druftis, whofe memory was 

dear to every true RgjjfSn, no-body doubting, but he would 
have reftpred th^republic to her former ftate, had he fuc- 
ceeded to the empire 5 nay, the letter he wrote to his brother 
Tiberius about compelling Auguftus to reftore the public li 



berty, was commonly believed to have been the occafion of 
his death as we have obferved above. Of Germanicus they 
entertained the fame hopes, and thence their zeal for his fafe- 
ty and advancement : but the noble youth himfelf was the 
only perfon who defeated all their meafures, and refolutely 
oppofed his own promotion. We mail foon fee what return 
Tiberius made him for his unalterable attachment to his per- 
fon and intereft (M). 

In 



(M) Tacitus tells us, that Tiberius was highly blamed at Rome 
for not going in perfon to quell the fedition of the mutinous legi- 
ons. " The rebellion, faid they, fpeaking both of the Pannonian 
* c and German legions, has gathered too much ftrength to be fup- 
" preffed by two young princes, whofe authority the foldiery de- 
* tf fpifes. Why does he not go himfelf to awe the mutineers with 
" his uncontrouled power ? They would, no doubt, return to their 
* £ duty at the bareiight of their emperor, a man of great experi- 
* tf ence in war, and in whofe power alone it is to puniih with {eve* . 
« c rity, and liberally to reward, every one according to his deferts. 
" How many journeys did Auguftus take into Germany, even in 
<c his old age ? And mall Tiberius, in the vigor of his, continue 
6( unactive and idle in the city, without any other employment, 
«« but to cavil at the fpeeches of the fenators? " Tiberius, tho' not. 
ignorant of thefe complaints, was determined not to leave Rome, 
judging his prefence more neceffary in the capital, where all affairs 
were tranfa&ed, than in the camp. Beiides,;he was at a lofs to which 
army he mould repair firft, and at the fame time afraid, left the 
laft he vilited fhould think themfelves affronted, and thence 
become outrageous. To treat them therefore both equally, and 
maintain the majefty of an emperor, which is ever moft reveren- 
ced at a diftance, he thought it fafeft to viftt neither, but to fend 
to the one his natural, to the other his adopted, fon. Moreover 
he confidered, that the two young princes might well refer ma- 
ny things to him, which would be gaining time ; and that if 
the mutineers defpifed them, his own authority ftill remained to 
awe them into obedience ; whereas if they contemned, in the 
firft tranfports of their rage, the emperor himfelf, no authority 
was left to controul them. However, to obviate the complaints 
and clamours of the people, he gave out, that he defigned to vi- 

iit the rebellious armies ; and even chofe his attendants, provided 

his 
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Chap. 17. The Roman Hiftor^i-^ 527^ 

In the mean time, fuch of the vd^erans and le|k>naries as He invades 
had been no-ways concerned in the latejedition, in \der to German y 
give Germanicus new proofs of their ficftlity, begged him to 
lead them againft the enemy, who had enjoyed fonm refpite, 
firft by the death of Auguftus, and afterwards by the*nteftine 
tumult in the camp. Germanicus complied with their requefr, 
and laying a bridge crofs the Rhine, marched over twelve 
thoufand legionaries, twenty fix cohorts of the allies, and 
eight alse (N) of horfe. With thefe he traverfed the Cae- 
fian foreft (O), and other woods lying between him and the 
enemy ; and being informed on his march, that the Germans 
were celebrating that night a feftival with great mirth and revel- 
ling, he advanced with fuch expedition, having fent Caecina be- 
fore with fomc light-armed cohorts, to clear a paflage through 
the foreft, that he reached the villages of the Marfi, before the 
inhabitants had recovered themfelves from their debauch. Here commits a 
he divided his army into four bodies, and giving them full liber- dreadful ha- 
ty to make what havock they pleafed, fent them into diffe- vock m th * 
rent quarters of the unhappy canton, that no part of it might Jhe Marfi^ 
be exempt from ravage and devaftation. We may well imagine 
what (laughter they made of thofe unfortunate wretches, whom 
they found fcattered here and there and afleep, fome in their 

beds, others lying by their tables 5 no fex or age was fpared 
places facred and prophane were equally plundered and laid 
in afhes, and among them the temple of Tanfana (P), the 



tutelar 



his equipage, and prepared a fleet ; but fometimes pretending 
bufinefs, fometimes alledging the approach of winter, he de- 
ceived not only the common people, but even the wifeft fena- 
tors. 

(N) An ala, which we may call a fquadron, confided of three 
hundred horfemen, and was divided into turmas and decurise, 
each turma confifting of thirty men, and each decuria of ten i 
fo that there were in every ala ten turma?, and in every turma 
three decuriae. 

(O) The Caefian foreft was part of the Hercynian, and is 
placed by Cluverius partly in the duchy of Cleves, partly in 
WeHphalia between Wefel and Koefeld. Some modern critics 
think, that it was called by the antient Germans, not the Cae- 
fian, (for this, fay they, is a R.oman name) but the Hefian fo- 
reft, from Hefius, the god of war amongfl: the antient Germans 

and Gauls. 

(P) Gronovius derives the name of this German deity from 
the words " tan" or " than," fignifying in the German lan- 
guage " a fir tree," and " fachna" or " fan," which in the an- 

tienc 
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tutelar god ofrthe Germ3S| nation. In fhort, the country was 
Several Ger- wa ft ec [ wklf fire and fworl fifty miles round, without the lofs, 
Ims" Sing na y> without the woypd, of a fingle man on the fide of the 

upoi the Romans e . This general mafiacre roufed the Bru£teri (Q^ ) , 

the 



Romans in 
their retreat, 

are defeated. 




c Idem ibid. c. 49-51. 



tient Gotho-Teutonic tongue fignifies " Lord" or " God" ; fo 
that the import of Tanfana is " the lord" or " the god, of fir- 
trees". That author concludes, that the Tanfana of the Germans 
was the fame as the Sylvanus of the Romans, and called the god 
" Tanfana," or " the god of firs," becaufe his chief temple was 
in a foreft of fir-trees (20), as Jupiter was ftiledby the Romans, 
Fagutalis, from a grove of beeches confecrated to him, the word 
se fagus" fignifying in Latin " a beech" (21). Lipfius derives the 
name of Tanfana from the Flemifh word " taenfanft", fignifying 
t6 the principal" or " firft caufe of things;" fothat the Germans, 
under the name of Tanfana, adored, according to him, the fu- 
preme being. 

(Q) The Brufteri are placed by moll geographers next to the 
Frifii, between the Amifia, now the Ems, and the lake Flevas, 
now the Suyderfee. Tacitus fpeaks of them thus. " Next to the 
" Ten&eri dwelt the Bru&eri, in whofe room the Chamavi and 
Angrivarii are faid to have fettled, after having driven out and 
utterly extirpated the Bru&eri, with the concurrence of the 
neighbouring nations, either in deteftation of their pride, or en- 
ticed by the love of booty, or through the fpecial favour of 
the gods towards the Romans. They were even pleafed to in- 
dulge us the pleafure of feeing the battle, in which there fell 
above fixty thoufand men, without a blow ftruck by the Ro- 
mans, &c. May the gods continue and perpetuate among thefe 
nations, if not any love for us, yet by all means their animofi- 
ty and hatred to each other, fince fortune cannot more fignally 

befriend us, than in fowing divifions amongft our enemies.*" As 

to the time of this general {laughter of the Bru&eri mentioned 
here by Tacitus, we are quite in the dark ; for this nation was 
Hill in being in Tiberius 1 s reign, nay, and many years after Ta- 
citus's time, but probably at a greater diftance from the Rhine j 
for they are mentioned byEumenius and Nazarius in their pa- 
negyrics upon Conftantine, and alfo by the poet Claudian (22), 
The flaughter therefore was not fo general as is by Tacitus 
f uppofed (23). 



(20) Vide Gron. in Tacit. (21) Vide Plin. 1. xvi. c. 10, & ult-- 

(22) Vide Claud. 4. conful Honor, ver. 450. (23) Vide 



Tacit, de mor. Ger. c. 33 



(R) The 
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yaffes of the foreft through which the Roman arn^tf was 
return, fell upon their rearj and pi^ the light-armed co- 
horts into diforder ; but Germanicus, riding up to the twen- 
tieth legion, and crying out, That the time was |ome for 
them to redeem their reputation, and cancel the memory 
of their late fedition, by falling upon the enemy, they attack- 
ed them fo brifkly, that the Germans were broke at the firft 
onfet, and driven out of the wood into the neighbouring 
plain, where great numbers of them were cut in pieces. In 
the mean time, the van-guard, palling the foreft, had time 
to form a camp, whither the reft of the army retired to reft 
themfelves after fo fatiguing a march. The next day they 
purfued their rout uninterrupted, and arrived, loaded with 
booty, at the place appointed for their winter-quarters f . The 
fame of thefe exploits foon reached Rome, and filled the city 
with joy. As for Tiberius, he was highly pleafed to hear, 
that the fedition was fupprefTed, and the beginning of his 
reign flgnalized by fo remarkable a victory. But his joy 
was 



without allay: Germanicus, by finally difcharging 



the veterans, by fhortening the term of fervice for the reft 

md by liberally diftributing money among them, had gained 
:he affections of the army, and befides, great glory by his late 

expedition. This gave the jealous and fufpicious emperor great Tibemsj© 
meafinefs, which, however, he artfully difguifed, giving the lous , of & 
enate a pompous account of the exploits of his nephew, and g*™* s s 
Deftowing upon him the higheft encomiums. He commended * 
it the fame time the addrefs of his fon Drufus in quelling the 

edition of the Pannonian legions in few words, but which 



feemed 



f Idem ibid. c. 52, 53 



(R) The Tubantes poffeffed great part of Weftphalia. Cluve- 
•ius places the antient city of Teclia mentioned by Ptolemy, now 
leklenburg, on the borders of the Tubantes and Chamavi. 

(S) The Ufipites, Ufipii, or Ulipetae, are placed by Rhenanus 
>etween the Rhine and the mountains of Hefle. In Caefar's time 
:hey bordered upon the countries of the Sicambri and Ten&eri, 
)f whom we have fpoken above. Dion Camus feems to place 
kern between the Rhine and the Lupias, now the Lippe, and the 
>icambri beyond the latter of thefe rivers 5 for, in defcribing 
Drums' s expedition into Germany, he tells us, that he palTed the 
EUiine, and having fubdued the Ufipetes, laid a bridge over the 
Upias, and entered the country of the Sicambri (24), 

(24) Dio, 1. liv. p. 544. 
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feemed di&a^roy his he&rt and more fincereJ In fhort, he 
fpoke of Germanicus like an orator, but of Drufus like a fa- 
ther. However, he apjyoved whatever Germanicus had done j 
and, to gain the affections of the Pannonian legions, extend- 
ed to the$i all the privileges which Germanicus had granted 
to his own. 

Tiberms's These diforders in Germany and Pannonia, and the great 

havTour in*" veneration which the foldiery, as well as the people, had for 
the begin- Germanicus, were a great refcraint upon Tiberius, who noW < 
nmg of his w ith wonderful art difguifed thofe vices, which afterwards dif- 

Ieign * played themfelves fo openly. He a&ed in moft things like a tru- 
ly generous, good-natured, and clement prince. Of the many 
and extraordinary honours that were offered him, he accepted. 

His modefty. but few, and thofe of the meaneft fort. He forbad any priefts 

or temples to be decreed for him, or ftatues erected but by his 
own permiflion, which he granted fometimes, upon conditi- 



on that they fliould be placed, not among the images of the 
gods, but the ornaments of their houfes. He refufed the title 
of " father of his country," and never took upon him the 
name of Auguftus, though it was hereditary, but in his letters 
to foreign potentates. For flattery he had an utter averfion. 
If, in private converfation or public fpeeches, any thing was 
faid to his praifc, he immediately not only interrupted, but re- 
buked, the fpeaker. One calling him Dominus, or Lord, he 
defired him not to mention him any more in derifion. Ano- 
ther calling his employments facred, he entreated him to 
change his epithet, and to ftile them troublefome. He would 
not permit the fenate to fwear to the obfervation of his a&s, 
urging againfl it the inflability of all mortal things, and that 



the higher he was raifed, the more he was expofed to danger* 
Kitextraor- All flandercus reports, lihcls y and lampoons upon him and his 
dinary P atJ " adminiitration he bore with extraordinary patience, faying, 

" That in a free city, the thoughts and tongues of every man 
*f ought to be free and when the fenate would have pro- 
ceeded againft. fome, who had publifhcd libels againfl him, he 
would not confent to it, faying, ci We have not time enough 
" to attend fuch triiies.: if you once open a door to fuch in- 
formations, you will be able to do nothing elfe ; for, under 
that pretence, every man will revenge himfeif upon his e 



4S 



nemies by accufing them to you." Being informed that 
one had fpoke very detracHngly of him $ " If he fpeaks ill 
** of me, 55 faid lie, " I will give him as good an account 



" of 



g Idem ibid. c. 54. 
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of my words and actions as I can ; and, if%*a£ is not fuf 



flcient, I will fatisfy myfelf with naving as bacrVa opinion 
of him as he has of me." His carriage toward the fenate 




was very refpectful ; nothing of moment was tranfa&ed with- r " 
put their advice and approbation. To them were referred the nate " 
collecting of the taxes and tributes, the building and repairing 
of all public edifices, the raifing or difbanding of forces, the 
muftering of the legions and auxiliaries, the prolonging or 
granting of commiflions upon any extraordinary war, the retur- 
ning of anfwers to the letters of kings, &c. He never entered 
into the fenate with any attendants but once, when he was 
brought in, on account of an indifpofition, in a litter ; and then 
he immediately ordered his company to withdraw. In the fe- 
nate he allowed every one to fpeak his mind with great free- 
dom. Having one day diflented in his opinion from Hateri- 
us; " Pardon me, I befeech you" faid he, " if as a fenator 
" I fpeak againft you with more freedom than ordinary." 
Then turning to the whole anembly, he addrefied them 



thus; " Moft venerable fathers, what I fay now I have often 
faid before ; a good and prudent prince, to whom you 
have given fo great and abfclute a power, ought to be 
ferviceable, not only to the fenate and the body of the ci- 
tyj but to every particular citizen : nor do I repent of any 
thing I have faid of this nature, having always account- 
ed you, as I ftill do, my good, juft, and moft gracious 
lords." If in the fenate any thing was decreed againft his 
judgment, he did not complain, nor feem the leaft dif- And ^ 
pleafed. He allowed the confuls fo much power, that cer- confute. 6 
tain embafladors from Africa had recourfe to them, defiring 
they . would return them a fpeedy anfwer, fince Caefar, to 
whom they had been fent, put them off from day to day. 
When the confuls came into the fenate, the theatre, or 



4( 



any other place where he was, he always rofe up to 
them, and turned out of the way, if he met them in 
the ftreets. He often affifted at the trials in the courts of 
juftice, efpecially if any criminal was reported to be like 
efcape by favour . or connivance j he then appeared 



pe&edly, and with a grave air put the judg es in mind Applied 



of the laws and the crimes before them. He applied him- himfeif to 
felf with great care to the reformation of manners, and tnereform 
made many excellent regulations, by which he reftrained *° r " 0 ma: 
the immoderate expences of plays and piiblic ihsws, re- 
trenched the falaries of the players, and reduced the gladia- 
tors to a nxt number. The prices of Corinthian veuels 

growing extravagant, and the luxury of entertainments to 

1 2 " fuch 
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fuch an &itms 9 that thirty thoufand fefterces were paid for 

three rqKxTets, he complained of thefe diforders to the fe- 
nate, and got a law f affed, fetting bounds to the expences 
in furniture, and ordaining, that the prices of provifions in 
the markets fhould be annually regulated by the fenate. 
Hisfrugali- As to the eating-houfes and taverns, which at this time 
*y» were very numerous in Rome, they were all, by Tiberius's 

orders, utterly fupprefled ; and that he might, by his own 
example, countenance frugality and parfimony in others^ 
he had, at his public and moft folemn entertainments, meat 
ferved up, which had been drefled and cut up the day before* 
contrary to the cuftom which then obtained, faying, that " e- 
very part had the fame tafte as the whole." To check the 
progrefs cf vice, he drove out of Rome a great number of 
young noblemen, and alfo fome women of diftin£tion, who 
were noted for their debaucheries ; and at the fame time re- 
vived an antient law, impowering all parents to punifh their 
daughters, even after they were married, if, by their debauch- 
ed lives, they brought difgrace upon their families. In this par- 
ticular he was fo ftri£t, that by proclamation he prohibited the 

kifles that were, according to cuftom, given by way of faluta- 

tion. He feemed entirely averfe from loading his people with 
any new taxes ; and when fome governors of provinces advifed 
him to raife their taxes, he anlwered, that " it was the 
<c duty of a good fhepherd tolhear, not to flay, his flock," 
and was fo far from liearkening to the remonftrances of his 
prefidents and governors, that, inftead of railing, he lef- 
LefTensthe fened the tributes that were annually remitted to Rome 
faxes. from the provinces h . Such was the deportment of Tibe- 
rius, while his authority was yet wavering ; but we fhall 
foon fee him pull off the mafk, and abandon himfelf with- 
out controul to thofe vices, which he now fo artfully dif- 
guifes with the oppofite virtues. But to return to the brave 
Germanicus : 

The following year, Drufus Caefar and Caius Norbanus 
being confuls, Germanicus made vaft preparations, with a 
deflgn to purfue the war againft the Germans, and re- 
venge the death of Varus and the (laughter of his legions. 
He had indeed no thoughts of attempting any thing till 
the fummer ; but being informed, that violent difienuons 

reigned among the enemy, he refolved early in the fpring 

to 



Suet, in Tiber, c. 26—36. Tacit, ibid. 
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to make an irruption into the country of the|Catti (T). 

L 1 ? ^ Thefe 




u 



it 



<( 



(T) The Catti or Chatti poffeffed, as we have hinted above, 
part of the duchy of Brunfwick, of the bilhopric of Hilde- 
fheim, of Thuringen, Hefle, and the territories of Fulda, with 
the counties of Schauvemberg, Waldeck, and Mansfeld ; Tacitus 
fpeaks of them thus : " The territories of the Catti begin at 
the Hercynian foreft, and confift not of fuch wide aud mar- 
fhy plains as thofe of the other communities contained within 
the vaft compafs of Germany ; but of hills, which, for a 
long traft, run high and contiguous, then by degrees link. 
Moreover, the Hercynian foreft attends for a while its native 
Catti, and then forfakes them. They are diftinguilhed with 
more hard and robuft bodies, compact limbs, ftern counte- 
nances, and a more fprightly vigor of mind. For Germans, 
they are men of much fenfe and addrefs. They commit the 
government to chofen men, and liften to them when fet over 
them. They know how to maintain their ranks, to difcem 
" occafions, to retrain their own ardour, how to employ the 
" day, how to entrench tiiemfelves by night. They reckon 
t( fortune among uncertain things, an$ valour among fuch as are 
" fecure ; and, what is very rare, and never learnt but by men 
" inured to difcipline, they repofe more confidence in the con- 
" duel: of the general, than in the ftrength of the army. Their 
* ( whole ftrength confifts in foot, who, befides their arms, carry 
u iron tools and their proviiions. Other Germans take the field 
*' equipped for a battle ; but the Catti equipped for a war. 
t( They feldom make excurfions, or expofe themfelves to the 
u dangers of cafual encounters. It is peculiar to cavalry fud- 
u denly to conquer, or fuddenly to fly. Such hafte and expe* 
" dition borders upon fear : warinefs and deliberation are more 
'• e a-kin to intrepidity." Tacitus adds, that a cuftom, pradifed 
only by fome particular perfons of other German nations, uni- 
verfally obtained among the Catti ; which is, to let their hair 

and beards grow till they have flain an enemy, being perfuad- 
ed, that only by the death of a foe they can acquit themfelves 
of the debt and duty contracted by their birth, and render 
themfelves worthy of their country and parents ; fo that the co- 
wardly and unwarlike among them were eafily diftinguiflied by 
their long hair and beards." The moft brave likewife wear an 
iron ring, which is a mark of great difhonour in that nation, as 
a chain or badge of flavery, till they fet themfelves 



were. 



liberty, by killing an enemy (25). However, as Germanicu 



came' 



(25) Tacit, de mor. Ger. 30, 31. 
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Thefe intestine broils, of which Germanicus refolved to 
take advantage, were occafioned by the oppofite parties of 



Arminius and Segeftes, the former the incendiary of Ger 

many, and chief author of the infurrection in which Varus 

perimed with his legions ; the latter a fmcere and faithful 
friend to the Romans ; nay, he had even given Varus no- 
tice of the intended revolt, and advifed him to fecure him- 
felf, Arminius and the other chiefs, afliiring him, that, 
without their leaders, the multitude would not dare to at- 



tempt any thing. But the 'Roman general defpifed his ad- 
vice, which coft him dear, as we have related above. 



Segefles, tho' forced to join his countrymen in that gene 



ral revolt, yet remained at conilant variance with Armi 
nius ; and at this time their animofities were heightened by 
a domeftic quarrel, Arminius having carried away by force 
the daughter of Segefles, named Thufneldes, and married 
her, though already betrothed to another. This attempt 

Germanicus S ave r ^ e to an °P en rupture between the two chiefs, of 
invades and which Germanicus no fooner had intelligence, than he put 
nvages the f our legions, five thoufand auxiliaries, and fome German 

the Cattif troo P s drawn fuddenly together, under the command of 

Cascina, ordering him to fcour the country, while he him- 
felf, at the head of as many legions and double the num- 
ber of allies, advanced with incredible expedition into the 
country of the Catti ; and falling upon the enemy before 
they were apprifed of his march, put vaft numbers of 
them to the fword, without diftindlion of fex or age* 
Moft of their youth efcaped by fwimming over the Adra- 
na (U), and attempted to prevent the Romans from lay- 
ing a bridge over that river ; but their efforts proving un- 
fuccefsful, fome of them fubmitted to Germanicus ; but the 
greater part, abandoning their villages, took refuge in the 
woods ; fo that the Romans, without oppofition, laid wafte 
all the open country, fet fire to their dwellings, laid Mat- 

tium 



came upon them unawares, they were forced either to fubmit, 
or fhelter themfelves in the woods, that is, in the Hercynian 
foreft, which, as Tacitus has told us, began in their coun- 
try. 

(U) The Adrana, now the Eder, rifes in Upper Hefle, waters 
the county of Waldeck and Lower Heffe, and falls into the Fulda 
©r Fulden about two miles above Caffel. 
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tium (W) their capital in afhes, and tlfci began their 
inarch back to the Rhine. The Cherufci alone %jade fome 
motions, as if they defigned to aflift the Catti and fall upon 
the Romans in their retreat, but were retrained by Caecina, 
who, with his army of obfervation, moved about from place 
to place, and had even defeated the Marfi (X), who had dar- 
ed to engage him *. 

Germanicus had fcarce reached his camp, when depu- 
ties arrived from Segeftes, praying relief for that faithful 
friend to the Romans againft his and their declared enemy 
Arminius, who had befieged him in his camp. At the head 
of this embafly was Segimundus, the fon of Segeftes, whom, 
though he had formerly revolted from the Romans, Germa- 
nicus received with great kindnefs > but fent him, as he 



LI 4 



could 



1 Idem ibid. c. 56. 



(W) Tacitus in this place ftyles Mattium the capital of the 
Catti ; but elfewhere (26) diftinguifhes the Mattiaci from the 
Catti : ' e The army," fays he, " was compofed of Catti, Uilpii, 
" and Mattiaci." Their country, according to the accounts of 

the antient geographers, was inclofed on all fides by the terri* 

tories of the Catti ; whence they are often confounded with them. 
Cluverius and Cellarius think, that the fituation of Mattium, or, 
as Ptolemy calls it, Mattiacum, agrees with that of the prefent 
city of Marpurg ; for it ftands on the road leading from mount 
Taunus, now known to the natives by the names of Der Hey- 
*ick aud Die Hohe, over-againft Mentz, to the Adrana or. the 
Eder, which was the rout Germanicus took in this irruption, 
as Tacitus informs us. Pliny mentions the hot baths of Mat- 
tium (27), which all modern geographers take for the hot wa- 
ters of Wifbaden over-againft Mentz or Moguntiacum, as it was 
called by the antients ; fo that the territories of the Mattiaci ex- 
tended at leaft from the Rhine to the Eder. Whether they reach- 
ed beyond that river, and how far, we know not. Tacitus tells- 
us, that the Mattiaci in his time were friends to the Romans. 
The Roman people, fays he, have carried the awe and efteem. . 
of their empire beyond the Rhine and the antient bounda- 
ries. Thus the Mattiaci, living on the oppofite bank, en- 
joy a fettlement of their own ; but by inclination are Rot 
mans (28). 

(X) Part of Weftphalia and of the bifhoprick of Paderborn 
were, according to moft of our modern geographers, the antient 
habitation of the Marfi. 



(26) Tacit, hiftor.. 1. iv. c. 37. (27} Plin. h xxxi* c. a». 

(i'8) Tacit.de mor. Ger, c. 29-. 
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could no lorlpr depend upon his fidelity, under a ftrong 
Marchess- guard to^me frontiers of Gaul (Y). As to his requeft, 
g^ ftArmi "he readily complied with it, led* back his army without 

Jofs of time to the relief of Segeftes, engaged the befieg* 
ers, put them to flight, and refcued that faithful friend of 
Whom he tne Romans out of the hands of his moft inveterate enemy, 
defeats and On this occafion the Romans took a great many prifoners-, 



takes his amonp; whom was Thufneldis, the wife of Arminius and 



e pn on fey^^ Q f Segeftes, who had been the chief occafion of 

the prefent rupture between the two illuftrious families (Z). 
She was then big with child, and feemed to be concerned 

only 




(Y) Segimundus had been greatly favoured by the Romans, 
and by them appointed prieft of the altar of the Ubii, of which 
we have fpoken above ; but when his countrymen revolted, he 
rent the facerdotal tiara and fled to the revolters. Hence, wjien 
his father declared to him his intention of putting him at the 
head of the embaffy which he was fending to Germanicus, he 
defired at firll to be excufed ; but afterwards trufting to the cle- 
mency of the Roman general he undertook the execution of his 
father's orders, and was favourably received by Germanicus, 
but not fuffered to return among his countrymen. What became 
<of him afterwards, Tacitus does not tell us ; but Strabo names 
him among the illuitfious captives, who marched before the cha- 
riot of Germanicus, when he entered Rome in triumph (29). 
he did not join the rebels a fecond time, Germanicus acled 
contrary to the law of nations in thus feizing the perfon of 
an embaffador, and treating him as if he had been taken in 
war. 

■ 

(Z) Tacitus tells us, that the Germans carried about with 
them in all their wars their wives and children, whom they 
placed near the field of battle, that, by the tears of their wives 
and the cries of their tender infants, they might be the more en- 
couraged to exert themfelves in the defence of thofe interefting 
pledges of nature. Their armies, when yielding and ready to fly, 
have been often prevailed upon to maintain their ground and 
Hand the mock of the. enemy, by the importunity and entrea- 
ties of their women, presenting their breajfe, and putting them 
in mind of their impending captivity 5 an evil which they far 
more dreaded in their women than in themfejves. When any of 
them happened to be fo wounded in battle, that they could not 
continue the fight, they retired to their mothers or wives, who, 

without being mocked, fucked their bleeding wounds. The wife 

among 



iz$) Strabo, 1, vii. 
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only for the fate of her unhappy babe defttilSQ to be born 
in Havery. As for her own captivity, Ihe bore Tfc with the 
intrepidity of a true hef oine, without ihedding a tear, or 
uttering a word in the ftyle of a fuppliant. Among the 
booty were found Roman fpoils taken from Varus and his 
Jlaughtered legions, and divided among thofe who were now 
prifoners. Arminius being now put to flight, Segeftes thought 
it his duty to wait upon his deliverer ; and accordingly, 
from a confidence in his fincere attachment to the Roman 
iatereft, he appeared before Germanicus, without betraying 
he leaft fear, and, addreffing him with a majeftic air, enu- 
merated, with great modefty, the fervices he had rendered SegefWs 
the republic, which had drawn upon him the hatred ■of < E^J J £j OTS 
Arminius ; offered his mediation for the German nation, if 
they perhaps would rather chufe to repent than be de- 
ftroyed ; and earneftly recommended to his known clemency 
his fon and daughter, entreating him to forgive the for- 
mer the .error he had been guilty of in his youth, more 
out of imprudence than malice, and to confider the latter ra- 
ther as the daughter of Segeftes than the wife of Arminius. 
Germanicus anfwered with his ufual good-nature and huma- 
nity, promifing to >take his fon, daughter, and all his rela- 
tions under his protection, afligned to him a fafe retreat in 
one of the neighbouring provinces long fince fubje£fc to 
Rome, and then returned with the army to his former 
camp, where the wife of Arminius was delivered of a male 
child k (A), 



k Idem, e. 57, 




among them brought no dowry to the hufband. but the hulband 
to the wife, viz. a couple of oxen yoked together, an hprfe ac- 
coutred, a fhield, a javelin, and a fword. The woman on her 
part too made her hufband a prefent of fome arms. By the mu- 
tual approbation and acceptance of thefe gifts, in the prefence 
of their parents and relations, they were married. The oxen 
joined in the fame yoke, the horfe ready equipped, and the prer 
fent of arms, feryed to put the woman in mind, that ihe came 
to her hufband as a partner of his hazards and dangers in war as 
well as in peace, and that fhe was not exempt from £ghting and 
exerting her courage in battle for the defence of her hufband or 
country (30). 

(A) Tacitus tells us, that this child was brought up at Ra- 
venna, and promifes to relate in a more proper place the mif- 

fprtune 

(joj Tacit, ibid. c. 7. $c iff* 
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Arminius In memean time, Arminius, more enraged than ever for 

^ghbouring tne ^ s ™ ^ s w ^ e > wnom ne tenderly loved, and the fate 
nations a- of his child doomed to be born ill captivity, flew about the 
gainft the country of the Cherufci, inflaming that warlike nation a- 
Romans. g a i n ft Segeftes and Germanicus, and encouraging them to let 

Arminius rather lead them to liberty and glory, than the 
wicked and treacherous Segeftes to infamy and bondage, 
His credit, and the bitter invectives he was conftantly ut- 
tering againft the Romans, roufed not only the Cherufci, 
but all the neighbouring nations ; nay, Inguiomerus, one of 
the chief lords of the country, and hitherto a friend to the 
Romans and in high credit with them, though uncle to Ar-* 
minius by the father's fide, was drawn into the confederacy, 
and prevailed upon to declare for his nephew, and join him 
with all his friends and dependents. Germanicus, upon in- 
telligence of fo powerful a confederacy, that he might not 
be obliged to engage fuch numerous forces united, refolved 
to make a diverfion ; and with this view detached Caecina 
at the head of forty Roman cohorts to the river Amifia, 
now the Ems, through the territories of the Bru&eri. The 

cavalry took another rout, under the conduct of Pedo (B), 

who 



fortunes which befel him. The fathers Catrou and Rouille, in 
their Roman hiftory, make the fame promife. If Tacitus per* 
formed his, it was in his books which have not reached our 
times. We fhall therefore be the more obliged to thofe learned 
writers for the performance of theirs $ for we know nothing of 
this unhappy captive or his misfortunes. 

(B) It is uncertain whether Pedo, mentioned here by Tacitus, 
was Pedo Albinovanus, or Pedo Pompeius. Seneca fpeaks of 
the latter as aperfon of great merit (32), and Ovid commends 
the former as an excellent poet. Some fragments of his book 
entitled, " De navigatione Germanici," have reached our 
times (33). The elegy he wrote on the death ofDrufusand 
infcribed to Livia i? a mafter-piece of the kind, and worthy of a 
heavenly poet, as Ovid ftyles him (34). Jofeph Scaliger afcribes 
to him the elegy on the death of Mecamas, wherein he difa- 
grees with moil other critics. Vollius fuppofes him to have 
written alfo epigrams, which he gathers from one of Mar- 
tial's (35). 

(32) Stnec. in lud. de morte Claud. (33) Senec. fuafor. 1, 
£34) Ovid. inPont.eleg.uk. (35) Mart. 1. ii. epig. 77. 
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who led them by the confines of the Frifians (C). As for 
Germanicus himfelf, he embarqued the four remaining legi- 
ons on a neighbouring lafce, and tranfported them on rivers 
and canals to the place appointed for the general rendezvous 
on the banks of the Amifia, where the three feparate bodies 




539 



marches a- 
gainft him. 



met 



The Chauci 



5 



as 




gions pafled through their 
country, joined them : the Bru£teri, upon the approach of 
Germanicus, attempted to fet fire to their houfes and retire ; 
but were reftrained by Stertinius, who was detached againft 
them. That commander had the good look to find in the 
country of the Bruc~teri the eagle of the ninteenth legion loft 
in the overthrow of Varus. The army, now united, pur- 
fued their march to the fartheft borders of the Bru&eri, and 
laid wafte the whole country between the rivers Luppias and 
Amifia, that is, the Lyppe aud the Ems. As the foreft of 
Teutoburgium (D) was not far off*, where the bodies of 
Varus and the three legions flaughtered with him were faid to 
lie ftill unburied, Germanicus, touched with a tender com- Germanicus 
paflion on' their unhappy fate, refolved to march thither and an(i his arm ) 

Accordingly Caecina was fent be- ~2nLfvt 



pay 



them the laft offices 




fore to clear the way, to examine the avenues leading 



the 



foreft, and lay bridges over the marfhy pi 



The reft of the le s l 



army followed, and, marching in good order and with grea 
caution, entered the gloomy foreft, where they foon difco 
vered, the ruins of two Roman camps, the 

and capable of containing three leg 



one very 
the other much 





lefs in circumference, which, they concluded, had ferved for 

ace of retreat for the fmall number of legionaries, who 
had efcaped the fir ft day's flaugher. The ramparts of both 
were half ruined, and the ditches near filled up. The open 
fields were covered with bleached bones, fome feparate, 
fome in heaps, as thofe unhappy men had happened to fall 

fiyin 



(C) The country of the Frifii was divided 



called the 



Greater and the Letter. The former lay between the mouths 
of the Rhine and the Wefer. The latter extended along the 
coaft of the ocean on 
far we cannot determine 



the oppofite fide of the Rhine 5 but how 



(D) The foreft of Teutoburgium, now Teuteberg, lay in 
Weftphalia, between the Ems and the Lyppe. The prefent in- 
habitants pretend to Ihew the very fpot where Varus with his 
legions were cut off. It is a plain in the neighbourhood of a 
fmall town called Horn, and is known by the name of Winfeldr, 

which it took, they fuppofe, from the Germans winning the 
field. 
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flying finglyj^>r refifting in bodies. In the adjacent gloves 



"were fee^rlill ftanding the altars, where the barbarians had 
facrificed to their gods the tribunes and chief centurions, 
whom they had made prifoners. On the trees furrounding 
the altars were ftuck the fkulls of thofe unhappy victims. 
In Germanicus's army there were fome who had ferved un- 
der Varus, and had the good luck to efcape the general 



daughter ; and thefe related the particulars of that tragical 
event to the reft. Here, faid they, the commanders of our 
legions were flain ; there our eagles were taken : here Varus 
received his firft wound ; there he fell by his own hand : 



in that place ftood the tribunal, whence Arminius harangued 
his men ; in this he caufed gibbets to be erected for the 
execution of his captives, &c. So many doleful objects 
awakened in the hearts of the Romans and their commander 
a tender companion for the fate of their countymen, friends, 
and comrades, and at the fame time an eager defire of ap 



pealing their manes, with the Slaughter of an enemy fo cruel 



and inhuman. With thefe fentiments they firft carefully ga 
thered the bones fcattered up and down the fields; and, 
having dug a deep trench, buried them there fix years after 
the flaughter, Germanicus laying the firft turf on the com- 
mon tomb (E). Having thus paid the laft offices to their 

friends. 



(E) Tiberius did not approve of this pious office performed 
by Germanicus and his army. Whether it was, fays Tacitus, 
that he put a bad conftruction upon every action of Germanicus, 
or believed, that the fight of fo many Romans flain by the ene- 
my, and left thus unburied, might fink the courage of his men, 
and heighten their terror of fo dreadful a foe. Befides, Ger- 
manicus was a member of the college of the augurs, and of the 
priefts facred to the deity of Auguftus, and, as i'uch, ought not, 
according to the antient rites, to have been any ways concerned 
in the ceremonies and folemnities of the dead, fince by them 
pontiffs, augurs, and priefts of all denominations, were thought 
to be defiled. Hence Auguftus, who was pontifex maximus, 
pronounced the funeral oration of Marcellus with a veil between 
him and the corfe, as Suetonius informs us, that he might not be 
polluted with the fight of it. Plutarch tells us, that Sylla di- 
vorced his wife Metella a little before fhe died, and caufed her 
to be conveyed into another houfe, that his own, as he was then 
pontifex and augur, might not be defiled with funeral ceremo- 
nies (36). But we are apt to believe, that Tiberius did not, 

out 



(5$} Hut. in Sylla, 
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friends, they abandoned that folitude difmarHo their fight 
and memory, and, full of refentment, advanced l^ainft the The y 



author of fo many evilsf who, underftanding that he was ga inft 
purfued by Germanicus, retired, and encamped in an ad-nius 



geous poft clofe to the woods. The Roman general 



followed him, and coming up with him, ordered his cavalry 
to advance and diflodge him. Arminius, at the approach of 
the Roman horfe, pretended to fly; but wheeling fudd enly ™£ a f ^* 
about, and at the fame time giving the fignal to a body of advantages 
troops, which he had concealed in the foreft, to rufh out, *mt in the 
he fell upon the enemy with fuch vigor, that the Roman de " 
cavalry, not able to ftand the {hock, began to give way. 
Germanicus immediately detached fome cohorts to their re- 
lief ; but they too were foon put in diforder and broken, 
more by their own men who fled, than by the enemy. Ar- 
minius, taking advantage of the confufion the Romans were 
in, doubled his efforts, and would have puftied them into a 
morafs, had not Germanicus advanced at the head of his le- 
gions in order of battle. Arminius, finding his men already 
tired, did not think it advifeable to engage the frefh legions r 
and therefore retired in good order, leaving the Romans 
matters of the field. Germanicus, not judging it fafe to 
purfue the enemy through pathlefs woods and forefts, con- 
tented himfelf with this fmall advantage, and returned with 
the army to the river Amifia. There he embarqued with 
four legions, ordered Csecina to reconduct the other four by 
land, and fent the cavalry to the fea-fide, with orders to 
march along the fhore to the Rhine. Tho' Csecina was to 
return through roads well known, yet Germanicus warned 
him to pafs with all poflible fpeed the caufway called " the 

u long bridges (F). Csecina made what hafte he could; 

but 



out of any principle of religion, find fault with Germanicus's 
condu& ; for he little mattered the gods or their rites, being 
liimfelf a fatalift, and poffefTed with notions of aftrology. What 
difpleafed him was, that Germanicus, by fo popular an a&ion, 
had gained the hearts of the foldiery and Roman people. 

(F) Tacitus tells us, that this caufway was made by Lucius 
Domitius, who, according to that writer, led an army over the 
Elbe, and advanced farther into Germany than any Roman be- 
fore him, which procured him the enfigns of triumph. Whence 
we conclude him to be have been the grandfather of Nero ; for 
Suetonius, in his life of that emperor, tells us, that Lucius Do-. 

anitius his grandfather was no lefs famous for his dexterity in 

driving 
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but nevertheWI Arminius arrived there before him. This 
aufway \q& crofs vaft marfhes, furrounded on all fides with 



woods and hills, which gently rofg from the plain. The 
woods Arminius had already filled with his men, who, as 
Caicinaisat-foon as Caecina approached, rufhing out fell upon him with 
tacked by f uc h f ur y 5 that the legions, not able to manage their arms 
rnunius. ^ ^ waters and flippery ground, were already yield ing, 

and would in all likelihood have been entirely defeated, had 
not night coming on foon put an end to the combat. The 
Germans, encouraged with their fuccefs, inftead of refrefh- 
ing themfelves with fleep, employed the whole night in di- 
verting the courfes of the fprings rifing in the neighbouring 
mountains, and turning them into the plains ; fo that the 
<£mp, which the Romans had begun, was all on a fudden 
And reduced laid under water, and their works overturned. We may 
*° r p*** well imagine what a melancholy night they pafied under 
reig s * thefe circumftances. We are told, that Caecina himfelf was 

terrified with a frightful dream : he thought he faw Quinti- 
lius Varus rifing out of the marfh befmeared with blood, 
firretching forth his hand, and calling upon him ; but that he 
rejected the invitation, and pufhed him away. Caecina had 

ferved either as a common foldier, or as an officer, forty 

years, was well experienced in all the vicillitudes of war, and 
thence undaunted even in the greateft dangers. Having 
therefore calmly weighed with himfelf all proper expedients 
for the prefent conjuncture, he at length refolved to attack 
the barbarians the next day, to drive them to their woods, 
and there keep them in a manner befieged, till the baggage 
and the wounded men had pafled the caufway, and were 
out of the enemy's reach. With this view at break of day 
he drew up his legions, placing the fifth in the right wing, 
the one-and-twentieth in the left, the firft in the van, and 
the twentieth in the rear. But the legions pofted on the 
wino-s, feized with a fudden fear, as foon as day began to 



appe 



driving chariots, than for the triumphal ornaments which he 
acquired by his conduct in the German war (37). This cauf- 
way, according to Lipfius, led crofs the marfhes between Lin- 
en Wedden and Coeverden, where fome remains of it are 




till lying under water. Thefe marfhes are now known to the 

Dutch by the name of Bretanfcheheyde, that is, the marfhes of 
Bretan (38). 



(37) Suet, in Ner. c. 4. (38) Vide Lipf. in hunc loe 



Tacit. 
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appear, deferted their ftations, and took pofTdQJon of a field- 
beyond the marfhes. Caecina thought it advifeablqjto follow 
them ; but the baggage flicking in the mire, as he crofled 



the marfhes, and the foldiers about it being embarrafled and 
in great diforder, Arminius laid hold of this opportunity to 
begin the attack ; and crying out, " This is a fecond 
" Varus ; the fame fate attends him and his legions," he 
rufhes upon them at the head of a chofen body with a 
fury hardly to be exprelTed. As he had ordered his men to 
aim chiefly at the enemy's horfes, great numbers of them 
were killed, and the ground becoming llippery with their 
blood and the llime of the marfh, the reft either fell, or 
cafting their riders and galloping among the ranks, put them 
into diforder. Caecina on this occafion diftinguifhed him- 
felf in a very eminent manner ; but his horfe being killed 
under him, he would have been taken prifoner, had not the The Ro- 
firft legion refcued him. The greedinefs of the enemy was man £ faved 
what faved Caecina and his legions from utter deftru&ion ; Sfnef/oFSe 
for while they were already yielding and quite fpent, the enemy, 
barbarians all on a fudden abandoned them to feize the bag- 
gage. The Romans, during this refpite, ftruggled out of 
the marfh, and gaining the dry fields, tired as they were, 
formed with all poffible fpeed a camp there, and fortified it in 
the beft manner they could. 

And now the legionaries, quite fpent and exhaufted, re- 
tired to repofe themfelves a while after fo fatiguing a combat. 



The Ro- 



But their repofe was foon interrupted by an accident, which, . 
as it caufed a general alarm in the camp, fhews what fear 
and terror had feized them. An horfe having broken loofe 
and be : ng frightened with the noife, as he ftrayed about, ran m ^ 9 iSzed 
over fome who were in his way. As this happened when it with a panic 
was dark, it raifed fuch a confternation among the legiona- 
ries, imagining that the Germans had broke into the camp, 



that they all ran to the gate Decumana, which was farthefr. 



from the enemy, in order to make their efcape. Caecina, 
having learned the true caufe of this general uproar, endea- 
voured to flop the fugitives, alluring them, that their fear 
was quite groundlefs ; but none of them hearkening to him, 
he flung himfelf at length crofs the gate. The awe and re- 
fpe£t they had for their general reftrained them from running 
over his body, and put a flop to their flight ; and, in 
the mean time, the tribunes and centurions fatisfied them, 



that it was a falfe alarm. Then Caecina, calling them to- 
gether, told them, that they mufl be indebted for their 

r es to their valour j but that their valour ought to be 

tempered 




0 
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tempered witV art ; that they muft keep clofe within their 
camp till «*the Germans attempted to ftorm it, and then 
make a fudden fally, break through the enemy, and purfue 
their march to the Rhine. This, he told them, was the only 
means of retrieving their glory, or faving their lives. In the 
mean time, it was refolved in the German camp, purfuant 
to the advice of Inguiomerus, to attack the Roman entrench- 
ments the next morning, no-body doubting, except Armi- 
nius, but they might be eafily forced. That commander, no 
lefs prudent than brave, was for fuffering the Romans quietly 
to depart, and falling upon them on their march, when em- 
barraffed again amongft forefts and marines. But the ad- 
vice of Inguiomerus prevailing, as foon as it was light, the 
Germans befet the camp, and, having filled the ditches, were 
already climbing up the ramparts, when Caecina ordered the 
fignal to be given to the cohorts, who, fallying out with 
loud fhouts, fell upon the aggreflors, and made a dreadful 
flaughter of them, while they were bufy in fcaling the en- 
trenchments. The Germans, who imagined that few Ro- 
mans were remaining, and had therefore promifed them- 
felves an eafy victory, were fo furprifed and frightened at 
this fudden and altogether unexpected attack, that they im- 
mediately betook themfelves to a fhameful flight. The Ro- 
mans purfued them, and made a dreadful flaughter of the 
fugitives. Arminius had the good luck to efcape unhurt; 
but Inguiomerus was dangeroufly wounded. After this the 
Germans, as deftitute of conduct in diftrefs, as void of mo- 
deration in profperity, appeared no more ; fo that Caecina 
purfued his march unmolefted to the Rhine 

In the mean time, a report being fpread, that the Ro- 
man forces were cut in pieces, and a German army in full 
march to -invade Gaul, fome timorous partizans of Rome 
were for breaking down the bridge which the Romans had 
built over the Rhine near Treves j but Agrippina who ftill 
continued in that city, not giving credit to the public report, 
oppofed with a manly courage the execution of this defign, 
and preferved the bridge. She had foon after the fatisfac~tion 
to fee the legions under Caecina, which were fuppofed to 
have met with the fame fate as thofe of Varus, arrive, ill- 
treated indeed and extremely fatigued, but victorious. As 
they drew near, this undaunted heroine went out with her 

fon Caligula to receive them ; and, (landing at the head of 

the 
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the bridge, commended, as they pafTed, their gallant be 
haviour, and returned them thanks for it in a moft oblig- 
ing manner ; nay, in the> abfence of her hufband, fhe dif- 



charged all the duties of a general, relieved the neceftities 



of the foldiers, beftowed medicines oh the wounded, fup* 
plied fome with deaths* and to all extended the effects 
of her unbounded generofity. This behaviour* however ^ ^ 
commendable, roufed the jealoufy of Tiberius : It is not, 0 f Tiberite* 
faid he, againft foreigners only that fhe thus ftudies to win 
the affections of the foldiery ; fhe has. already given ma- 
nifeft proofs of her afpiring views, in carrying her child, 
the general's fon, about the camp in the habit of a com- 
mon foldier, with the title of Caefar Caligula* Sejanus, who 
was well acquainted with the diftruftful temper of Tibe- 
rius, and already entertained ambitious defigns, which he 
could not compafs without the deftru&ion of Germanicus's 
family, with his groundlefs and ill-natured fuggeftions height- 
ened the emperor's jealoufies, and fowed in his mind the 
feeds of an irreconcileable hatred againft Agrippinaw 

In the mean time* Gerinanicus, having conveyed the *Th6 tfiJsfot* 
four legions he had with him down the Amifia into tne t kJj. ' 
ocean, in order to return by fea to the Rhine, and finding ^"ned by 
that his veflels were overloaded, delivered the fecond and the 
fourteenth legions to Publius Vitellius* one of his lieute- 
nants, with orders to reconduct them by land. But this • 



march proved fatal to great numbers of them, either bu- 
ried in the quick-fands, or fwallowed up by the billows 



and overflowing tide, to which they were utter ftrangers. 
Thofe who efcaped loft their arms, utenfils, and provili- 
ons, and pafled a melancholy night on an eminence, which 
they had gained wading up to the chin. The next morn- 
ings the land returning With the tide of ebb* Vitellius with 
an hafty march reached the river Ufingis, which fome ju- 
dicious critics take for the Hoerenfter, on which ftands the 
prefent city of Groeningen* There Germanicus* who had 
reached that river with his fleet* took the two legions again 
on board, and conveyed them to the mouth of the Rhine, 
whence they all returned to the city of the Ubii, or Co- 
logne, when fame had given them for loft. Germanicus 
on his arrival found in that city Sigimerus, the brother of 



Segeftes, with his fon Sefithacus, who* having renounced Sigim«ru« a 
the confederacy of their countrymen, were come to im- G . ermaa 
plore the clemency of the Romans, and enter into an ^-j^totb* 
liance with them. The father, though one of the chief Romans*. 

Vol, XIIL M m authors 
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authors of the revolt, was kindly received by Germanic 

but it was with much ado that he prevailed upon 
himfelf to pardon the fon, who \ms faid to have infulted 
the dead body of the unfortunate Varus. In this expe- 
dition Germanicus gained no great advantages, and loft a 
vaft number of men. The greater part of thofe, who had 
efcaped fo many dangers, returned without arms*, horfes, 
utenfils, &c. half-naked, lamed, and unfit for the fervice ; 
but the fame of his name and amiable qualities having 
already filled both the Gauls, Spain, and Italy, the inhabi- 
tants of thefe countries ftrove who fhould be moft forward 
in fupplying him with arms, horfes, money, and whatever 
clfe was neceflary for the profecution of the war. Germa- 
nicus thanked them for their zeal ; but accepted only the 
horfes and arms, defraying the other charges of the war 



with his own money. We mail foon fee what fuccefs at 
tended him in this war : but let us return, in the mean time 
to Tiberius. . 

Though the jealous emperor repined at the glory of the 
brave Germanicus, yet, glad of his fuccefs, he confirmed to 
him the title of imperator, which the legions had beftowed 
on him, and decreed the triumphal ornaments to Aulus Cae- 
cina, Lucius Apronius, and Caius Silius, three of his lieute- 
f iberius af- nants, who had diftinguifhed themfelves above the reft. To 
e£te popula- gain to himfelf the afFe£tions of the people, which feemed to 



lous me- 
hods* 



SousmI?" C€ntre "wholly in Germanicus, he afFe£ted popularity, reje&ing 

the pompous titles offered him by the fenate, relieving the di- 
ftrefTed with great generofit]*, and eafing the inhabitants both 
of Rome and the provinces of feveral taxes, with which Au- 
guflus had burdened them. A fenator, by name Pius Aureli- 
us, his houfe falling, had recourfe to the fenate for relief. The 
praetors of the treafury oppofed his fuit ; but neverthelefs Ti- 
berius, who, as Tacitus obferves, was generous upon honeft 
occafions, even after he had renounced all other virtues, or- 
dered him the price of his houfe. Propertius Celer, once prae- 
tor, defiring to refign the fenatorial dignity, as too burden- 
some to his fmall eftate, Tiberius, upon information that 
his misfortunes were owing to his father, and not to him- 
felf, prefented him with a thoufand great fefterces. The 
Tiber having overflowed the lower parts of the city, he 
caufed the bed of that river to be cleanfed, and appointed 
according to Dion five, according to Tacitus only two, ma- 
giftrates of the fenatorial order, whofe whole bufinels was to 
watch the overflowing of the Tiber, and reftrain it within 



its banks. Thefe magiftrates were for diverting the chanels 

of 
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of the feveral rivers and lakes by which it was fwelled ; but 



this project met with great oppofition in the fenate, where it 




was refolved, that nothing mould be altered, the direction qf 
nature, which appointed to rivers their courfes and difchargesj 
being, as it was fuggefted, beft in all natural things. Thtt 
provinces of Achaia and Macedon, begging to be eafed of 
their public burdens, were this year taken from the fenate 
and given to the emperor (G). Hence it is mantfeft, that 
the government of the propraetors, who commanded in the 
provinces immediately fubje£t. to the emperor, was lefs bur- 
clenfome than that of the proconfuls, who were fent into the . 
fenatorial provinces ; but in what the one was more charge- 
able than the other, we are no-where told. Thus Tiberius 
affected popularity ; but neverthelefs did not acquire the re- 
putation of being truly popular, having this very year revived jJJ^J? 
the law of "treafon" or "majefty" with relation to libels or m aj e fty,° 
words ; a law above all others execrable to the people, lince 
by it thofe, who wrote or fpoke any thing reflecting on the 
emperor, were deemed guilty of high treafon. In the times 
of the republic, fays Tacitus, actions were punifhed, but 
words were free. Auguftus was the firit, as we have related 
above, who brought words under the penalties of this law ; 
and Tiberius, exafperated by fatyrical verfes difperfed about 
the city, expofmg his cruelty, his pride, and the mifunder- 
flanding which already began between him and his mother 
(H), thought it neceflary to revive this dreadful law j a law 

M m 2 which 



(G) Achaia and Macedon were afterwards reftored by the 
emperor Caius to the fenate (39). Hence we read in the Atts* 
that Gallio was proconful of Achaia at the end of that prince's 

reign (40). 

(H) The verfes were as follows ; 



" Afper & immitis, breviter vis omnia dicam ? 

" % Difpeream ii te mate* amare poteft. 
a Non es eques. Quare? non funt tibi millia centum: 

" Omnia fi quseras, & Rhodus exilium eft. 
" Aurea mutaiH Saturni fecula, Caefar : 



ce 



Incolumi nam te ferrea femper erunt. 



Faftidit vinum, quia jam fijrit ipfe cruorem. 
" Tarn bibit nunc avide, quam bibit ante merum* 
sc Adfpice felicem fibi, non tibi, Romule, Syllam : 



Et Marium, li vis, adlpice, fed reducem 



^9) Dio, ibid p. 258. (40) Act. viii. ver. izl 
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Which occafiohed under him and his fucceflbrsfo much blood- 
fried in Rome and all the parts of the empire. He did ify 
however, with great addrefs, and freely forgave the firft crimi- 
nals ; for^ being afked by Pompeius Macer the praetor, whe- 
ther, in the execution of his office, he fhould proceed againft 
the authors of libels as guilty of treafon, he anfwered, " The 
'* laws muft be executed." Tiberius's anfwer was no foon- 
er known, than feveral perfons were profecuted upon this 
law* the emperor having as he was naturally fufpicious and 

iretai per- diftruftful, his fpies and emiffaries difperfed all over the city, 
is accufed Some of thefe accufed Falanius, a Roman knight, of having- 
i acquit- admitted into his houfe* where he had erected an akar in ho- 



nour of Auguftus, among the other adorers of the deified 
emperor, one Camus a pantomime, infamous for his debauche- 
ries. To this charge they added another, viz. that having 
fold his gardens, he had fold with them the ftatue of Auguftus* 
Rubrius, another Roman knight, was charged with fwearing 
falfly by the divinity of Auguftus. Tiberius, well fatisfied 



with having reftored this law to its former vigor, and by that 
means checked the freedom of fpeech and the licentioumefe 
of libellers, would not allow any punimment to be inflidlred 
on the pretended criminals ; but wrote to the confuls, that 
the fenate, in bellowing divine honours on his father,- did riot 
intend thereby to lay a mare for the people ; that his mother 
Livia had never excluded Caffius, nor others of his profefliony 
from the fcenic fports, which fhe confecrated to the memory 
of Auguftus ; that it did not affect religion to comprehend 
his ftatue, as well as the images of other gods, in the 5 
fale of houfes and gardens ; that as to the fwearing falfly 
by his name, it was a crime of the fame nature, as if Ru-' 
brius had profaned the name of Jupiter : but that it belonged 
to the gods to punifh affronts offered to the gods. By thefe* 
anfwers, judicious iri themfelves and in appearance full of 
clemency and moderation, Tiberius hoped to decline the o- 
dium 5 which the revival of fuch a dangerous and enfnanng 
law carried along with it. But notwithstanding all his art, 




was not long ere he betrayed his real intention, and 
ly mewed, that he defigned to make more account of fuch 

informations 



'* Nec iion Antoni civilia bella moventis, 



«£ 



Nec femel infe&as adfpice caede manus. 



** Et die, Roma perit: regnabit fanguine mult# 
*' Ad regnum quifquis venit ab exilia (40)/* 



(40) Suet, in Tiber, c. $9, 
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informations than he would then have believed ; for foon af* 

ter Granius Marcellus, praetor, or rather propraetor, of Bi- 
thynia, being charged with high treafon of this nature by his 
own queftor Caepio Crifplnus, Tiberius, in a manner forget- 
ting himfe'lf, flew into a violent paflion, and in that fudder* 
tranfport was for condemning without further enquiry the 
pretended criminal. Marcellus was accufed of having fpoke; 
with difrefpect of the emperor \ and the accufer, to render 
his accufation more credible, collecting whatever was moft 
deteftable in the prince's character, alledged it as the expref- 
fions of the accufed. To this he added, that Marcellus had 
placed his own ftatue higher than thofe of the Caefars ; and 



that having taken the head from off the ftatue of Auguftus, 




♦ 



he had placed the head of Tiberius in its room. This en 
raged him to fucfa a degree, that, no longer able to diflemble An ]? nwar £ 
his refentment, he cried out, That he would himfelf in this xibcK, 
caufe give his vote openly and upon his oath. Hereupon 
Cneius Pifo alked him, " In what place, Caefar, wijl you 
* c chufe to give your opinion ? If firft, I fhall have your 
" example to follow 5 if laft, I am afraid I may difegree 
f with you." Thefe words touched Tiberius to the quick ; 
neverthelefs he bore them patiently, being aftiamed of his 
tranfport, and fufFered Marcellus to be acquitted of high trea 



fon 



m 



(H. 



It was not out of any principle of religion, nor 



from any regard to Auguftus, that Tiberius was for punifli 
ing the fuppofed crimes againft his godhead, but becaufe he 



apprehended the fame affronts might be one day offered to 




We fhall fee in the coufe of this hiftory with what 



M rn 




m 



* Tacit, ibid. c. 73, 74 



(H) Suetonius tells us, that he was condemned. His words 
" About the fame time the praetor having alked him, Whe^ 



ther he would have the judges to hear and determine matters 

of high treafon, he replied, The laws muit take their courfe $ 

" and he was as good as his word, for from that time they 
were executed with the utmoft feverity. A certain perfon 
having taken the head from pff the ftatue of Augultus, witfy 
a defign to put upon it the head of another, the matter was 
brought before the fenate ; and becaufe the fact was not clear, 
*' recourie was had to the rack. The guilty perfon being con- 
" demned, this kind of calumny became by degrees, fp aange- 
fC rous, &e.- 7 The perfon arraigned, and, according to-Suetfe*. 

iuus, condemned, could be no pther than Qranius M^rqeHijs. 
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an extravagant and inviolable fanctity the ftatues and images 
of Auguftus and the other emperors were invefted, and what 
a fource for informations, punifhments, confifcations, &c* 
was openened by the worfhip paid to them. 

Th e diffenfions of the theatre, which had begun the year 

Diflentiens before, broke out now with great violence, and rent almoft 
of the thea- the whole city into factions and parties,, fome protecting 
* W| one player, and fome another ; nay, the oppofite parties often 

came to blows, and turned the play-houfe into a field of battle. 
In one of thefe frays, feveral, not of the people only, were 
killed, but of the foldiers who attended in the play-houfe and 
at the gate to prevent disturbances, and among them a cen- 
turion ; even the tribune of a praetorian cohort was wounded 
while he was endeavouring to fecure the magiftrates from in- 
fults, and to quell the licentious rabble. The fenate took 
this affair into conflderation, and feveral expedients were pro- 
pofed for the preventing of fuch riots. The majority were 
for impowering the praetors to whip the players, who, as was 
fuppofed, were the chief authors of thefe tumults. But Ha- 
terius Agrippa, tribune of the people, oppofed this motion, 
alledging, that Auguftus, .« upon a certain occafion had de- 
clared, that players fhould not be whipt ; and indeed that 



9 



emperor, who took great delight in fuch diverfions, had, as 
Suetonius informs us n , and we have hinted above, reftrained 



the power of punifhing the players, which, by an antient 



law, the magiftrates had till that time exercifed over them in 
all places and ages. Afinius Gallus with great fharpnefs re- 
primanded the tribune for his oppofition ; which, however, 
taws for the prevailed out of refpect to Auguftus, whofe laws were to be 
curbing of inviolably obferved. In order therefore to curb the infolence 
the infolence 0 f the players, their wages were, by a decree of the fenate, 

° p a ^ ers * curtailed ; and it was moreover enacted, that no fenator 

Ihould vilit a player, that no Roman knight mould attend 
them abroad, and that they fhould act no-where but in the 
theatre or public play-houfe. What gave occafion to this 
decree was, the great court which the nobility paid them ; 

for not only the people, but knights and fenators, as Pliny 
informs us °, attended their levees, and waited upon them 
when they went abroad. Hence Seneca called the nobility 
of his time " the Haves of the pantomimes p ." They acted 
not only in the public theatre, but in private houfes, gardens 

&c. drawing after them vaft crowds, and by that means 

, heaping up immenfe wealth. The above-mentioned decrees 

* of 



Suet, in Aug. c. 45. f Plin. 1. xxix, f Senec.epift. 47 
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of the fehate were therefore well calculated to humble their 
pride, and .check that infolence which naturally arifes, efpe- 
cially in perfons of a mean condition, from wealth and ho- 
nours. As to the fpedlators, the praetors were impowered 
to punifh with banifliment fuch of them as lhould raife the 
Jeaft difturbance in the theatre % Thus was an end put for 
a while to thefe riots and tumults. This vear Tiberius dif- 
charged the legacies which Auguftus had left to the people ; 
but fullied the glory naturally accruing from fo plaufible and 
popular an action, by another equally bafe and cruel, for as 
he feemed not to be in hafte to fatisfy the people, a merry 
jefter feeing a dead body carried by to the grave, accenting 
the bier, and pretending to whifper in the ear of the deoeaf- 
ed, faid aloud, " Remember to let Auguftus know, that 
the legacies which he left to the people, are not yet paid." 
This pleafantry being related to Tiberius, he commanded 
the jefter to be brought to him ; and, haying paid him his 
full due, caufed him to be put to death immediately, telling Tiberius pi* 
him, That he mould go himfelf to Auguftus, fince he could J^Jg* 
give him frefher accounts than the deceafed. However, a 
few days after, he paid the legacy r . This fame year, the 
people entreating him to eafe them of the ta* of one per 
cent, eftablifhed at the end of the civil wars upon all 
vendible commodities, he declared by an edi&, that the fund 
for maintaining the army ( I ) depended entirely upon this tax ; 
and that even thus the republic would not be able to defray 
the vaft charges attending the final difmiftion of veterans be- 
fore the twentieth year of their fervice. By this decree, ,the 

M m 4 concemons 



9 Tacit, ibid. c. 77. r Suet, in Tiber. c> 57/ 
This fund is called by Suetonius, " aerarium militare 



the " military treafury " That' the foldiers, fays that writer 




s 



fpeaking of Auguftus, when difcharged, might not be tempted 
<c to raife difturbances by their age and poverty, he alTigned to 
" each of them an allowance according to the time and quality 
" of their fervice 3 and that the province allotted them might be 
" eafy and perpetual, he eftablifhed a military treafury, and im- 
pofed new tributes for their maintenance (41)." The fuper- 
intendency of this fund was committed to three perfons, as Dip 
informs us (42), who had been praetors, chofen by lot, and con- 
tinued in the office three years. They were ftyled " prefeds," 
or " fuperintendants of the military treafury," as we gather from 
the following infcription on an antient marble found in Samnj- 

|Uii : " L. Neratio C. F. Vol. Proculo, ?rx. JErari. Militaris. 

Suet, in Aug. c. 4*0, (42} Bio, L ly, p. $65: 




f 
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- . cohceilions made to the foldiery, during the late -fedition, 

were implicitly revoked, and they obliged to ferve twenty 
Revokes the years as before, inftead of fifteen 3 »■ Thus Tiberius, even 
sranted°to while he was ftudying to win the hearts of the people and 

$e fol#ery. foldiery, gave them juft motives to complain of his prefent, 

and to dread his future, behaviour. Let us now leave Tibe- 
rius for a while, and return to Germanicus. 

That brave prince fpent the winter, when Sifenna Sta-. 
tilius and Lucius Scribonius Libo were confuls, in vaft pre- 
parations for another expedition into Germany, having his 
heart and mind wholly bent on the entire reduction of that 
vaft continent. He weighed with himfelf the methods he 
had hitherto purfued in that war, the misfortunes and fuc^ 
cefles which had attended him fince he firft undertook 
iTSermaiucus it ; and finding that the Germans were chiefly indebted for 
undertakes their fafety to their woods and marQies, to their fhort fum** 

ledfdon Irito me * s anc ^ ea ^y wmters > anQ ^ at his own men fuffered 
'Germany . more from their long and tedious marches than from the 

' ' enemy, he refolved to enter the country by fea, hoping; 

by that means to begin the campaign earlier and furprife 
the enemy. Having therefore built, with great difpatch 
during >the winter, a thoufand vefifels of different forts (K), 
early in the fpring Germanicus ordered them to fall down 

the Rhine, appointing the ifland of the Batavians (JJ) for 

the 

4 

f Tacit, ibid. c. 78, 



(K) Some of thefe veflels, fays Tacitus, were fhort, fharp at; 
both ends, and wide in the middle. Veflels of this kind are 
ftill in ufe among the Dutch. Some had flat bottoms, that 
they might run aground without danger. Several had rudders 
at each end, that the rowers might, only by turning their oars, 
work them either way. This kind of veflels, now no longer 
in ufe, Tacitus defcribes in his book of the <c manners of the 

Germans,'' and likewife in his hiftory, where he ftyles them 



ce camerae • (42). * 

(L) Tacitus defcribes the ifland of the Batavians thus : The 
Rhine, fays he, flowing in onechahel, or only broken by final! 
iflands, is divided at its entering Batavia, as it were, into two 
rivers. One continues its courie through Germany, retaining 
the fame name and violent current, till it falls into the ocean. 
The other, wafhing the eoaft. of Gaul with a broader and more 
gentle ftream, is called by the inhabitants Vahales ; which name 
it foon changes for that of the Mofa, hy the immenfe mouth 
^f which river it difcharges itfelf into the fame ocean ; fo that, 

^z) Tacit, hi& 1. 
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the place of the general rendezvous, as the moft convenient 

for receiving the forces, and conveying them from thence to 
thofe parts of Germany 3th ich he defigned to invade. While 
the rleec iailed, Germanicus detached Silius, one of his lieu- 
. tenants, with orders to make a fudderi irruption into the 
country of the Cntti, and in the mean time he himfelf, upon 
intelligence that a Roman fort upon the Luppia was befieged 
by the enemy, haftened with lix legions to its relief. Silius was 
prevented by fudden rains from doing more than taking fome 
fmall booty, with the wife and daughter of Arpus prince of the 
Catrij neither did thofe who had inverted the fort ftay till 
Germanicus arrived, but, upon the news of his approach, 
breaking up the fiege, fled and difperfed. However, in 
their retreat* they threw down the monument lately raifed 
Jn honour of Varus and his legions, and alfo an altar for 
merly ere&ed to Drufus (M). The altar Germanicus re- 
ftored, and performed with the legions the funeral ceremony 
of running round it to the honour of his father, according 
to the antient cuftom (O) 5 but not thinking fit to fet up 

the momument fgain, he fortified with new works the 

Whole fpace between the fort, which the enemy had be- 

# 

according to Tacitus, the ifland qf the Batavlans was bounded 

By the ocean, the Rhine, and the Vahales, now the Wale. Ca£- 
far extends it to the Mofa or Meufe (43) j but Pliny agrees with 




(44). However, the ifland of the IJatavians was 
greater extent in Tacitus' s time than in Caefar's, Drufus, the fa 
ther of Germanicus, having, by a new canal, conveyed the wa, 
ters of the Rhine into the ocean a connderable way north of the 
former mouth of that river. By this means the antient chanel 
being dried and filled up, the ifland of the Batavians extended to 

the new canal (45). 

(M) Dio and Suetonius tell us, that a monument was ere&ed 
in honour of Drufus upon the banks of the Rhine. Some writ- 
ers place the altar mentioned here clofe to this monument, and 
both at: Mentz ; but it is manife'ft from- this paflage in Tacitus, 

that the altar flood not on the Rhine, but between that river and 

the Lyppe. 

(O) The ceremony of celebrating the funerals of great men 
with races, was pradifed in Homer's time, and is defcribed by 
inoft of the antient poets, among the reft very minutely by Sta- 
tins (46) Livy tells us, that this ceremony obtained even amongfc 

the Carthaginians (47). ■ 

(43) Csf. comment. 1. iv. c. 10. (44) Pli n . ; 1 

'ml vi (45) 7H e T— r g e °S ra P h - antiq- 1- U. *( 4 6J 
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fieged, the Alifo, now the Yflel, and the Rhine (P). In 

the mean time, the fleet arriving at the ifland of the Bata- 
vians, the provifions and warlike engines were put on board 
and fent forward ; fhips were affigned to the legions and 
lies, and the whole army being embarqued, the fleet en- 
tered the canal formerly cut by Drufus, and from his; 





siame called " Folia Drufiana, or the canal of Drufus (QJ." 

Here 

(P) Some commentators take Alifo to be the name of the fort, 
and read Tacitus thus, " cun&a inter caftellum AHfonem, & 
Rhenum, &c." but Vertranius, Freinlhemius, and I^ipfius, 
* e cuncla inter caftellum, Alifonem, & Rhenum," more agreea- 
ble perhaps to what we read in Dion Caflius, who tells us, that 
Drhfus built a fort at the conflux of the Lupias and the 
Alifo (48). The latter river, now known by the name 
of Alme, runs at a fmall diftance from the city of Pader- 
borne. 

( QJ The Fofta Drufiana was a canal cut by Drufus to con^ 
vey the waters of the Rhine into the Sala, now the Sale 
from thence through the lake Flevus into the ocean* It ex- 
tended eight miles, from the prefent village of Ifeloort to the 
town of Doefburg, and was very convenient for the conveying 
of the Roman troops by water, to the countries of the Frifii 
and the Chauci. It was this convenience that put Drufus up^ 
on fuch an undertaking. By means of this new canal the Rhine 
came to have three branches, and to difcharge itfelf into the 
ocean by three feparate and diftincl: mouths, of which the nor- 
thern was called Qftium Flevum, the weftern Oftium Helium, 
and the middle Oftium Medium or Oftium Rheni, Caefar, in 
defcribing the courfe of the Rhine, fays, that it difcharges itfelf 
into the ocean by many months 5 but he was therein miftaken, 
depending probably on the accounts of others, or taking 
the canals, which were cut for the draining of the -neigh- 
bouring lands, for mouths of the Rhine. It was well known 
to the geographers of his time, that the Rhine emptied itfelf 
into the ocean by two mouths only 1 for Strabo, who maintains 
this opinion, confirms it with the authority of Alinius Poliio, 
who was contemporary with Caefar (49). Hence Virgil gives 
the Rhine the epithet of bicornis, or two-horned. By means 
of the canal cut by Drufus between the north branch of the 
Rhine and the Sala, thefe two rivers ran in one chanel to the 
lake Flevus, and from thence emptied themfelves into the ocean. 
This mouth was called Oftium Flevum. Tacitus and Mela, 
who wrote after Drufus's time, mention only two months, viz. 
the Flevum and Helium, the middle one being very inconfidera 
ble and almoft quite choaked up, after the ftream was by the Fofik 
Drufiana conveyed into the Sala. 

(48) Did, 1. liv. {49) Strabo,!. iv. p. 133. 




r 

Here the pious general did not forget to invoke the mane$ 
of his father, befeeching him to encourage with his ex r 
ample, and infpire with |vhclfome counfels, his fon, who 
was following his footfteps. Hence he failed profperouf- 
through lakes (R) and the ocean to the Amifia or 
Ems, and having landed his troops at the mouth of that the^AmtfL 
river (S), marched ftrait to the Vifurgis or Wefer. 
While he was encamped on the banks of that river, news 
was brought him, that the Angrivarii (T) had revolted 
behind him. Hereupon he immediately difpatched a body - 
of horfe and light-armed foot againft them, under the com- 
mand of Stertinius, who with fire and fword fpread defo- 
lation throughout their country. In the mean time, the 
famous Arminius, being informed of Germanicus's defign, F jnds Amri? 
appeared on the oppofite bank of the Vifurgis (U) at the v^rgi? 6 

head 



(R) From this and feveral other paflages in Tacitus, it is mani- 
feft, that, in former times, there were feveral lakes in this country, 
though, at prefent, there is but one, called in the language of the 
country, the South Sea. 

(S) In this place Tacitus charges Germanicus with two over- 
lights. The firft is, that he landed his troops too near the 
mouth of the river, by which means they fuffered much upon 
the return of the tide, which reached and overflowed the plain 
where they landed. The other is, that he landed them on the 
wrong fide of the river, fo that many days were fpent in making 
Bridges. That Germanicus, not yet well acquainted with the 
flux and reflux of the ocean, was guilty of the firft miftake, is 
not unlikely; but that he fhould land his men on the fide of 
the river moft remote from the enemy, and then confume many 
days in making bridges to convey them over, is a blunder fo 
palpable and notorious, that we could hardly charge with it the 
moft unthinking man of his army, much lefs a perfon of his pe- 
netration and forecaft. We fhall therefore conclude, without en- 
tering into the long and tedious difputes of the critics, that this 
palfage is not genuine, but has been fome way or other maimed 
and corrupted. 

(T) The Angrivarii had often changed their habitation, as Ta- 
citus informs us (48) 5 but at this time dwelt, as is manifeft 
from the paffage before us, between the Amifia and Vifurgis. 
Some modern geographers think, they pofTefled part of the pre- 
fent province of Overyfiel, of the country ofBenthem, and of the 

diocefe of Paderborne. 

(U) The Vifurgis, as Lipfius obferves in this place, is chiefly 

indebted to Tacitus for its fame, and Tacitus for his to the 

Vifurgif 



(48) Tacit, de mor. German, c. 33% 



eye in fighting under Tiberius. His requeft being granted 
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Iicad of Ills Cherufci, determined to difpute with the Rod- 
mans the paflage of the river. However, before hoftilities 
began on either fide, he afked, Whether Germanicus was 
come ; and being anfwered that he was, he begged leave 
to fpeak with his brother, who, under the name of Fla- 
vius, had long ferved in the Roman army, and had loft an 

Flavius advanced ; and Arminius, having firft faiuted him 
jand ordered his own attendants to withdraw, defired, that 
the Roman archers, who were drawn up clofe to the 
bank of the river, might likewife retire. When they were 
removed, >" How came you, brother, by this deformity in 
f 6 your countenance ? ' ' faid Arminius. Flavius having told 
him in what place and battle he ha4 loft his eye ; And 
* c what reward,' ? afked Arminius in the next place, * € have 
* c you received for fo dangerous a warfare ? Increafe of pay 
anfwered Flavius, <c a crown, a chain, and other military 



gifts ; " which Arminius treating with derifion and ftylin^ 
the vile wages of flavery, a warm conteft arofe between the 
{wo brothers, the one extolling the greatnefs , of the Ro- 
mans, the power of the emperor, the unhappy condition 
of the conquered, the Roman clemency to fuch as fubmit? 
ted, the kind treatment of the wife and fon of Arminius 
not ufed like captives, &c. Arminius, on the other hand 
Hedged the rights of their common country, their antient 




liberty, the gods of their anceftors, befeeching him by their 
common mother not to prefer the name of a traitor, of a 
betrayer of his friends, relations, and country, to that 
their general and commander. By, degrees they came to 
reproaches, and, though parted by the river j would have come 
to blows, had not Stertinius laid hold of Flavius, and re-? 



ftrained him, calling for his horfe and armour. On the op- 
polite bank, Arminius, fwelled with rage, was heard to ut- 
ter dreadful threats, and menace the Romans as he depart- 
ed v/ith an approaching battle ; for with his native language 
he mingled many Latin words 9 which he had learnt while 
he ferved as general of his countrymen in the Roman ar-: , 

xnies r . 

The next day, the German army appeared on the oppo-? 
fite bank of the Vifurgis in order of battle, Put Germa- 



1 Tacit, ifrid. c. 5. — 10. 



nicus 



Vifurgis ; for in a monaftery on this river were found the five 
£rft books pf his annals, after they had been long looked upoi$ 
as loft. 
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[ileus, not thinking it advifeable to attack them, ordered 
the horfe to ford' over under the condu6t of Stertinius and 
/Emilius, who, to divide the enemy's forces, crofled the 
river in diftant / places. At the fame time Cariovalda, 
leader of the Batavians, palled it where it was moft rapid ; Batavl 
but being drawn into an ambufcade by the enemy and fur- ans drawn* 



rounded on all fides, he fell under a fhower of darts, into an am 
while he wals with incredible braVery attempting to break ^Gc* 3 * 
through the enemy's numerous battalions. Many of the man s. 



Batavian nobility fell round hini ; the reft were faved ei- 
ther by their own braVery^ or by the cavalry of Stertinius 
and -iEmilius, who, upoft the firft notice of their danger, 



flew to the relief of their diftrelTed allies. Germanicus hav- Germanicns 
ing, during this Ikirmifh, pafled the Vifurgis without molef- y|^ s r ^ e 
tation, was informed' by a deferter, that Arminius, being 



jbined by feveral German nations, had refolved to at- 



tack his camp by night. Hereupon the Roman general 



fent out fcouts to reconnoitre, who, uport their return, re 
ported, that they had heard a great noife of men and 

horfes, and. difcerned the enemy's fires in a neighbouring 

wood. Then Germanicus, no longer doubting, but they How £e ^ 
defigned to venture a decifive battle, in order to be in- f^Tments* 
fbrmed in this critical conjuncture of the real inclinations of the fol<H 
of his foldiers, and not to depend on the reports of the^T* 
tribunes and centurions, who Were often apt to Conceal 
the' truth and relate only what was pleafing, in the be^ 

ginning of the nightj Went out of the praetorium in dif- 
guife, only with one attendant ; and liflening from tent to 



tent to the difcourfes of the foldiery, while over their 



meals they frankly difclofed their hopes and fears, he had 
the fatisfa<Stion to hear his own praifes in every one's 
mouth, and the foldiers encouraging each other to exert 
themfelves in the approaching battle* out of gratitude td 




o deferving a general. While Germanicus was thus 
bly employed, one of the Germans, who fpoke Lat 
riding up to the Roman entrenchments, offered in the name 
of Arminius to every deferter, a wife, land$ and an hun- 
dred fefterces a day, as long as the war lafted. This of- 
fer the legions looked upon as an affront ; and, full of rage 
and refentment, ' 6 Let day come," faid they, " we will 
*"* feize their lands ; we will take, not receive, German 
" wives." About the third watch the enemy approached ; 
but finding the Romans ready to receive them, they re- Certnanieas 
tired without difcharging a fingle dart. Early . next morn- encourage* 

Germanicus, having aflembled his troops> acquainted uineo# 

them. 
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them with his defign, which was to put an end to lo te- 
dious and fatiguing a war with a decifive battle; made 
them fenfible of their advantage Cover the enemy both as 
to their arms and manner of fighting ; reprefented the 
Germans as men of a frightful afpect and violent in the 
beginning of the battle ; but difheartened with wounds, 
unaffedted with their own difgrace, unconcerned for their 
general, cowards in diftrefs, in profperity defpifers of all di- 
vine and human laws. In the end of his fpeech he ex- 



horted his men to put an end to fo great fatigues by fea, 



to their tedious marches by land, by making him conquer 
in thofe very countries, where his father and uncle had 
conquered. His harangue infpired the whole army with 
great ardour, which was exprefled with a general fhout 
and loud acclamations. Neither did Arminius and the o- 
ther German chiefs neglect to animate their refpe&ive 
corps, and encourage them, either to maintain by their 



bravery the liberty they had received from their anceftors, 
or to prevent flavery by a glorious death. Having thus ani- 
mated their men, they led them calling for battle into a 
plain called Indiftavifus (W), which was bounded on one 
fide by the Vifurgis, and on the other by a ridge of hills. 



Behind this plain was a foreft of tall trees, thick of branches 
above, but clear of bufhes below. The Germans were all 
drawn up on the plain and at the entrance of the foreft, ex- 
cept the Cherufci, who were pofted on the hills, and or- 
dered to fall upon the Romans from thence in the heat of 
the fight. Germanicus had fcarce entered the plain with 
his troops in battle array, when he obferved the Cherufci, 
impatient of delays, pouring down the hills. Hereupon he 
commanded a chofen body of horfe to charge them in 
flank, and at the fame time detached Stertinius with the reft 
of the cavalry, ordering him to wheel about and fall upon 
their rear (X). In the mean while, the Roman infantry 

advancing 



m 

(W) Lipiius, who furveyed with great care, and no lefs plea* 
fure, the places here defcribed by Tacitus, takes the plain called 
by him Indiftavifus to be that plain, which begins at a village 
called Vegefack, about two German miles from the city of Breme, 
and extends a great way towards the fea, between a ridge of hills 
and the Wefer. 

(X) Tacitus tells us, that as the troops were marching towards 
the enemy, eight eagles were feen to fly towards the wood and 
enter it ; which Germanicus looking upon as a prefage of victo- 
ry, " Advance," he cried, " follow th$, Rojnan birds » follow 

the tutelar gods of the legions 
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advancing attacked the enemy in front with fuch vigor, 
that the Germans, not able to ftand the (hock, immediate- 
gave ground. ThofeSwho were pofted at the entrance 

of the foreft fled to the 4 plain, and thofe in the plain to 





y 



the foreft. The Cherufci alone maintained the fight, being 
encouraged by the example of the valiant Arminius, who, 
though wounded, would have broke through the Roman 
archers, had not the auxiliary cohorts of the Rhaetians, 
Vindelicians, and Gauls haftened to their relief. However 

his own valour and the fwiftnefs of his horfe, he efcap 
ed the prefent danger, having firft dyed his face with his 
own blood, to avoid being known. Some writers have re- 
lated, that the Chauci, who ferved in the Roman army, 
having known him, fuffered him to retire unmolefted. 
The fame bravery or connivance procured Inguiomerus's 
efcape ; the reft were either cut in pieces, or drowned in 
attempting to fwim crofs the Vifurgis. The (laughter Iaft- T] 
ed from morning till night, and the country was covered m: 
ten miles round with arms and dead bodies. Among the ed 
fpoils chains were found, which they had brought, not 
doubting of fuccefs, to bind the Roman captives. The Ro- 
mans were no fooner returned from the purfuit, than Ger- 
manicus, aicribing the whole glory of fo remarkable a vic- 
tory to Tiberius, under whofe aufpices he had fought, caufed 
him to be proclaimed emperor on the field of battle, and 



raifing a mount, placed upon it as trophies the arms of the 
enemy, and inferibed underneath the names of the conquered 

nations u . 

The Germans, though vanquifhed, and already deter- 
mined to abandon their country and feek for fhelter beyond 
the Albis or Elbe, were fo enraged at the raifing of this 
mount, which they looked upon as an affront not to be 
borne, that, forgetting their wounds and misfortunes, they 
ran to arms again, people, nobility, young and old, all in 
confufed body, rufhed fuddenly upon the Romans, like 



men in defpair, and put them, as they were on their march 
and under no apprehenfion of an enemy, into fome dif- 



order. Being repulfed, they encamped in a plain fhut in 



between a river and a foreft ; the foreft was furrounded by 
a deep marfh, except on one fide, which was enclofed by a 
broad rampart raifed formerly by the Angrivarii, as a bar- 



rier between them and their neighbours the Cherufci. In 
this plain the enemy pofted their infantry, concealing their 
t&valry among the neighbouring groves, that they might 

fall 
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fall upon the rear of the Roman army, \s foon as they had 
entered the foreft. Germanicus, being informed of their 5 
defign and of every ftep they tookj ordered Seius Tubero* 
one of his lieutenants, to enter the^plain at the head of the 
cavalry ; his infantry he divided into two bodies, commanding 
the one to attack the enemy in the wood, and leading the o-* 
ther himfelf to force the rampart; The foot, that fought on e^ 

ven ground, broke eafdy in ; but the attack of the rampart coft 



Germanicus dear; the Germans defending it with great bold 



nefs and intrepidity. However," having at length, by mowers 
of darts poured upon the enemy from his engines* beat them 
off and taken the rampart, he entered the wood at the head of* 
the praetorian Cohorts J and there made a moft dreadful havock 
of the enemy, who fought indeed with as much courage as the 
Romans, but could not, for want of room* manage their long 
fpears. However, they made a moft vigorous refiftance, and 
difputed the ground inch by inch. Arminius did not on this" 
occafion exert his ufual activity, being difabled and weakened 
by a wound he received ; but Inguiomerus, with great intre- 
pidity, flew about the ranks, animating his countrymen more 
by his example than by words. Germanicus, that he might be 
known, pulled ofF his helmet, and animated his men to pur- 
fue the flaughter : " No quarter, " he cried j " we want 
no captives, nothing but an utter deftruction of thefe perfi- 
dious nations will put an end to the war." However, as the 
day was already far fpent, he detached a legion to form a camp 
for his weary troops ; but the reft continued the flaughter till 
night, when they retired glutted with the blood of the enemy* . 
This fecond victory was entirely owing to the foot, for the 
horfe fought with doubtful fuccefs. Germanicus, having from 
his tribunal commended his victorious troops, of the arms 
taken from the enemy formed a monument with this inferip- 

tion : To Mars, to Jupiter, and to Augustus, 

THE ARMY OF TlBERIUS CiESAR, HAVING ENTIRELY 
VANQUISHED THE NATIONS BETWEEN THE RHINE AND 

the Albis, consecrates this Monument. He made 

no mention of himfelf, either to avoid giving umbrage to Ti^ 



berius, or becaufe he thought the recording of the fa£l a fuffi- 
cient teftimony of his valour and conduct. After this he de- 
tached Stertinius againft the Angrivarii, who by a ready fub- 
miflion prevented the calamities that threatened them.- Ger- 
manicus, no lefs companionate than brave* pardoned them 
without referve, and fuffered them to live quietly according 



to their own laws under the protection of Rome w . 



As 
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As the fummer was already far fpent, Gerraanicus with the Cannanfcui 
reduction of the Angrivarii put an end to the campaign, fend- f^fiS i? 

ing fomeof the legions ba^jk into winter-quarters by land, and violent 

embarquing himfelf with*he others on the Amifia in order to ftorm% 



return by fea. The ocean proved at firft very calm and the 
wind favourable ; but all on a fudden a ftorm arifing, the fleets 
confirming of a thoufand veflels, was difperfed ; fome of them 
were fwalloWed by the waves, others daftied in pieces againft 
the rocks, or driven upon remote and' inhofpitableiflands, where 
the men either perifhed with famine, or lived upon the flefh 
of the dead horfes, with which the mores appeared foon ftrew- 
ed ; for in order to lighten their veflels and difengage them 
from the fhoals, they had been obliged to throw over-board 
their horfes and beafls of burden, nay, even their arms and 
baggage. The galley of Germanicus alone landed on the 
coaft of the Chaucij where the good-natured general, deeply 
affedled with the misfortunes of his fellow-foldiers, wandered ' 
day and night about the rocks and promontories, keeping his 
eyes ftedfaft on the fea, in hopes of defcrying fome of the dif- 
perfed veflels. As none of them appeared, he was heard ac- 
cufing himfelf as the author of this dreadful havock ; nay, ^ fe 

diftra&ed with grief, lie would have thrown himfelf head-long concern, 
into the deep, had not his friends with much ado reftrained 
him. At length to his infinite fatisfadtion he difcovered part of 
the fleet returning, though in a very bad condition, fome of 
the Veflels being without oars, others without fails, ufing irv 
their ftead the foldiers cloaks ; many were quite difabled, and 
towed by fuch as had fufFered lefs. The latter he caufed to 
be immediately repaired, and difpatched them to the neigh- 
bouring iflands in queft of his difperfed legionaries. By this 
means the greater part of them were at length brought back. 
The Angrivarii, who had lately fubmitted, to give Germani- 
cus on this occafion an undoubted proof of their fidelity* re- 
deemed many, who had been made captives by their neigh- 
bours, and reftored them. Some, who had been driven into ^Jf^j^ 
our ifland, were generoufly fent back by the petty kings, who ° 
at that time reigned here x (Y). 



Upon 



*Idem, c. 23, 24* 



( Y) Tacitus tells us, that thofe who came from diftant countries 
related wonders at their return, and entertained their comrades with 
ftrange accounts of violent whirlwinds, of birds never before heard 



of, of fea-monfters, which from their ambiguous forms appeared 

+ 
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Upon the news of this Wreck, the Catti taking new cou- 
rage, ran to arms ; but Caius Silius, detached againft them with 
thirty thoufand foot and three thaafand horfe, kept them in 
Invades the awe - As for Germanicus himfelf, atfthe head of a more nume- 
country of rous body, he made a fudden irruption into the country of the 
«S trovers Marfi (Z), where he was informed by one Malovendus, who 
one of Va- had once commanded their troops but had lately taken party 
rusVeagles. with the Romans, that the eagle of one of Varus's legions was 

concealed under-ground in a neighbouring grove, and guarded 
only by a fmall body of troops. This intelligence filled Ger- 
manicus with joy : he immediately difpatched two parties, the 
one to face the enemy and draw them from their poft, the o- 
ther to fall upon their rear and dig up the eagle. Succefs at- 
tended both, and the Roman general, having ravaged and laid 
Wafte the enemy's country, brought back the eagle in triumph; 
he then returned to the frontiers of Gaul, and there put his 
troops into winter-quarters, having by this glorious and fuccefT- 
ful expedition, retrieved, in fome degree, the glory of the Ro- 
man name, and balanced his late misfortune at fea^. He hoped 
in one campaign more to complete the reduction of Germany, 
and, in order to keep up the fpirit of the foldiery, and encou- 
rage them to purfue with alacrity that great work, he made 
good at his own expence all the lofles they had fuftained in tha 
late ftorm, caufing as much to be paid to each legionary as 
each declared he had loft. 
He isrecall- But, in the mean time, Tiberius, jealous of the great fame 

yfus! y TlbC " anc ^ re P utat i° n which his nephew acquired, by his repeated 

victories over the Germans and his popularity, refolved to fe- 
parate him from his old and faithful legions. In order to this, 
he preiTed him by frequent letters to return to Rome, and there 
enjoy the triumph decreed him : he urged, that he had already 
undergone dangers enow ; that though fuccefshad attended him, 
yet he had fuftained great lofTes, which indeed were owing to 
no fault of his* but to the winds and waves ; that he himfelf 



haying 



y Idem, c. 25 



be a new fpecies between men and beafts. Travellers we find have 
been ever apt to magnify what they have feen, and relate what 
they have never feen. 

(Z) Before the canal, of which we have fpoken above, was cut 
by Drums, the Marfi inhabited part of the territories of Velawe 
and Zutphen, where the prefent cities of Arnheim, Grolle, and Bre~ 
defort Hand : but afterwards they fettled between the Rhine and I- 
fala, and in proceis of time changed the name of Marfi for that <$ 
Marfaci or Marfatti. 
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having been fent ten times into Germany by Auguftus, had 
more by policy than force of arms brought the Sicambri into 
fubjection, and drawn th(9Suevi and Maroboduus king of the 
Marcomanni to concluded peace with Rome : he added, that 
the Cherufci and other barbarous nations, now the Romans had 
been fully revenged on them, might be left to purfue their do- 
meftic feuds and deftroy one another. Germanicus, in anfwer 
to the emperor's letters, earneftly entreated him to indulge him 
but one year more to complete his conqueft, fince the enemy 
were already concerting meafures for obtaining peace. Ti- 
berius was inflexible ; in order therefore to entice him home, 
he offered him a fecond confulmip, adding in his letter, that if 
the war was ftill to be purfued, he ought to have fome regard 
for his brother Drufus, and not ingrofs all the glory to himfelf ; 
that Rome had at prefent no other enemies to wage war with 
but the Germans, and Drufus no other field of glory but Ger- 
many. Though Germanicus was well apprifed, that thefe were 
but fpecious pretences, fuggefted by envy, to rob him of the • 
glory he was likely to acquire by another campaign ; however 
finding it was in vain for him to perfift any longer, he compli- 
ed at length, and, leaving Germany, fet out for Rome with j^° ut 

his wife and children. But, before we fpeak of the reception 
he met with from Tiberius and the Roman people, we mall 
give a fuccincl: account of what pafled in the metropolis, while 
he was fignalizing himfelf in Germany. 

Tiberius had the foregoing year revived, as we have re- 
lated above, the law of majefty, and upon this law was now Libo Drufus 
arraigned Libo Drufus, tried, and condemned, and his eftate f: c ^! d ^ 

divided among his accufers, which was encouraging that bane- 
ful fet of men, and founding the trumpet, to ufe the expreffi- 
on of Ammianus Marcellinus, to informations and arraignments. 
Lucius Scribonius Libo Drufus was defcended of the Scribonian 
family, one of the moft illuftrious in Rome, was the great 
grandfon of Pompey the great, nephew of Scribonia, once 
the wife of Auguftus, nearly related to the Caefars, and no ways 
inferior in nobility to the reigning houfe. His high quality ren- 
dered him obnoxious to Tiberius, which a fenator, by name 
Firmius Catus, being well apprifed of, refolved to gain the em- 
peror's favour, by giving him a pl^ufible pretence to deliver 
himfelf from his fears. With this view, having infinuated 
himfelf into the. favour of the unwary youth, by flattering his 
hopes and ambition and conftantly magnifying the nobility of 
his family, he prevailed upon him to confult the Chaldeans 
and magicians, whether he mould not be one day vefted with 
the fovereign power, to which he had as good a claim, faid 
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the treacherous Firmius, as the family of Tiberius who enjoyed' 
Miffed and it. This was fufficient matter for a charge of high treafon ; 

Firmius Ca- anc ^ ,accorc lirigly Firmius immediately acquainted the emperor, 
tos, by means of Flaccus Vefcularius* a** Roman knight, who had 

free accefs to him, with the pretended crimes of the unhappy 
youth, whom he had bafely enfnared with fpecious delufions. 
Tiberius, though overjoyed at this information, refufed the ac- 
cufer a private audience, fending him word, that the commu- 
nication might be ftill carried on by the fame Flaccus, and ac- 
cordingly Firmius by his means informed the emperor of all 
Libo's fteps and words ; for the unwary youth, deluded by 
the predictions of the Chaldeans and aftrologers, began now 
to entertain thoughts of foaring above the rank of a private 
citizen. In the mean time, Tiberius with the deepeft difli 
mulation preferred Libo to the praetorftiip, entertained him at 
his table, and familiarly converfed with him, without ever 
betraying the leaft refentment, either in his words or counte- 
nance. At length Libo, having recourfe to one Junius, who 
pretended, by charms and the fuperftitious rites of the ma- 
gicians, to call up the infernal fhades, and learn of them fu- 
ture events, the magician difcovered this to one Fulcinius- 
Trio, a famous informer, who immediately haftening to the 
confuls, imparted the whole to them, and demanded that the 

fenate might meet forthwith to deliberate upon an affair of fo 
much moment, and of fuch dangerous confequence to the 
ftate. The fathers, not doubting but Tiberius was at the 
bottom of this profecution, did not fail to aflemble at the. time 
appointed, when Libo appeared in the habit of a fuppliant, 

and presenting himfelf before Tiberius who was prefent, en- 
deavoured by his tears and entreaties to foften hinu The 
emperor heard him with a countenance quite unmoved? and, 

inftead of returning him any anfwer, recited to the eonfcript 
fathers the charge againft him and the names of the accufers 
without betraying the leaft emotion of anger or refentment, 
Is tried by or feeming either to leften or magnify the crimes lai-d to his 
the fenate. charge. When the emperor had done, four accufers appeared 

againft the criminal, viz. Firmius Catus, Fulcinius Trio, Fon- 



teius Agrippa, and Caius Vibius,. and produced fuch extra- 
vagant, foolifh, and chimerical articles, as rather delerved 
pity than punifhment. One of thefe, from which we may 
judge of the others, was, that he had afked the fortune-tellers, 
whether he ftiould not one day be poflefted of riches fuffici- 
ent to cover with money the great Appian road from Rome 
Articles pro- to Brundufrum ? Vibius produced a paper containing the 

jtm*d againft naines of ^ q^ms, that is, of Tiberius, Drufus* and Germa- 



nicusj 
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nicus, and thofe of fome fenators, with myfterious charac- 
ters and magical notes joined to them. Thefe the accufer 
pretended were written v#ith Libo's own hand, which he de- 
nying, it was moved, that his flaves fhould be examined upon 
the rack ; but becaufe by an old Roman law flaves could not 
be put to the torture in a trial touching the life of their ma- 
ilers, the crafty Tiberius found a trick to evade that law 
without feeming to violate it : he ordered the flaves to be fold 
to the public, that they might then be evidence againft their 

late mafter •: this poor evafion was firft contrived and pradti- 
fed by Auguftus, as we have {hewn above. The unhappy 
Libo, concluding from this ftep, that Tiberius was refolved 
upon his deftru&ion, begged the confcript fathers that they 
would put ofF till the next day the final deeifion of his caufe. 
His requeft being granted, he returned to his own houfe ; 
whence foon after he fent Publius Quirinius to fpeak to the 
emperor in his behalf. Quirinius was nearly related to Libo 
and in great favour with Tiberius, having been formerly, as 
we have related above, inftrumental in reconciling Caius Csefar 
to him while he lived in the ifland of Rhodes, and by that 
means the chief caufe of his returning into favour with Au- 
guftus. But, unmindful of antient obligations, he received 
Quirinius with great coldnefs, and returned him no other an- 
fwer, but that he muft apply to the fenate. This anfwer threw 
Libo into a deep melancholy, which, however, he diflembled, 
and ordered a great entertainment to be got ready, in order to 
pafs the laft night of his life in the company of his friends and 
relations. But the banquet was fcarce begun, when a band of 
foldiers, furrounding the houfe, with a ftudied noife and dread- 
ful cries, fo terrified the guefts, that many of them, rifing from 

table, endeavoured to make their efcape. Libo, not doubting 
but they were fent to difpatch him, drawing his fword, offered 
it to his flaves, begging them to put an end with it to his un- 
happy life : but they, trembling and fhunning the fad tafk, 
fled with fuch hurry and confufion, that they overturned all 
the lights, and then Libo in the dark gave himfelf two mortal 
wounds. As he fell and groaned, his freedmen ran in ; and 
the foldiers feeing him dead retired ; for they had been fent on 
purpofe to frighten him, fo as to make him lay violent hands 
on himfelf, Tiberius hoping by that means to avoid the odium, 
which, he was well apprized, the execution of one of the moft 
illuftrious citizens of Rome would reflect upon his perfon and 
government. The charge, however, was carried on in the fe- 
nate, as if he had been ftill alive but the deceitful Tiberius 

at the fame time declared upon oath> that he would have 
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interceded for his life, had he not prevented his clemency by 
Is found laying violent hands on himfelf. Tjjjie deceafed was by the fe- 
guilty of nate declared guilty of high treafoi^ and his eftate divided a- 

after hu*° n m ° n gft his accufers : fuch of the informers as were of the fe 



death by the natorial order (for the firft lords of the fenate were not afhamed 
feaatet to debafe themfelves to this vile office) were, without the re- 
gular method of election, named praetors for the enfuing year. 
This was the moid effectual means imaginable of multiplying 
thefe pefts of the empire : they were railed to the highefc offi- 
ces in the ftate, and the metropolis of the world often faw her 
public dignities beftowed, as fpoils, upon parricides, for fpilling 
her beft blood. We may well imagine, that the fervile fenate 
did not let flip fo favourable an opportunity of gaining the em 



peror's favour, by branding the memory of the pretended cri 
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minal. Cotta MefTalinus moved, that the image of Libo might 
not be carried at the funerals of his pofterity ; Cneius Lentu- 
lus, that none of the Scribonian family ihould thenceforth take 
the name of Drufus : at the motion of Pomponius Flaccus 
days of thankfgiving were appointed. Lucius Publius, Afini- 
us Gallus, Papius Mutilius and Lucius Apronius were of opi 

nion, that gifts ihould be prefented to Jupiter, to Mars, and 
to the.goddefs Concord ; and that the Ides of September, the 
day on which Libo killed himfelf, Ihould be for ever obferved 
The debate- ^ a feftival z . So great was the debafement of the once vene- 

mentor the * i ti r • >i t_ • • r t*m • > • 

fenate. rable Koman fenate, even in the beginning of I ibenus s reign, 

. It was not enough for the confeript fathers to have condemned 
Fortune- Libo ; • they iiTued a decree for driving aftrologers, magicians 
tellers driven ^ n( j the whole herd of fortune-tellers out of Italy, nay, Lu 

out ^ ^ e 'ciusPituanus, one of them whom Libo had probably confult 

ed, was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock ; and Pub 
lius Marcius, another of the fame profeffion, was by the con- 
fute fentenced to death, and executed accordingly, without the 
J£fquiline gate. 

. At the next meeting of the fenate, Quintus Haterius, once 
. conful, and O&avius Fronto, formerly praetor, moved, that 
a flop might be put to the exceffive luxury which prevailed 
in the city; and at their motion a law pafTed, forbidding 
all to ufe plate of mafly gold, and men to debafe them 
felves with wearing filks, which were then thought peculiar to 
women. Fronto went farther, and propofed, that the quah- 
The ufe of tity of filver plate, the expence of furniture, and the num- 
piateand b er Q f jQ aV es might be regulated. But he was oppofed there- 

£c forbid- m D 7 Afinius Gallus, who with plaufible arguments defended 

the 
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the prevailing luxury. Befides, Tiberius himfelf did not ap- 
prove of Fronto's motion ; for after Gallus had done fpeakr 
ins, he added, that it wa*s not a feafon for reformation, and 



that if there was any corruption of manners, there would 
not be wanting one to redrefs that evil, alluding thereby, 
no doubt, to himfelf and his office of perpetual cenfor. As 
it was common for the fenators to depart from the prefent 
debate, and offer as their advice whatever they judged con- 
ducing to the public welfare, Lucius Pifo, who {till retained 
the antient Roman fpirit and declared his fentiments with great 1 
freedom, after having bitterly inveighed againft the corrup- 
tions of the ftate, particularly againft the peftilent purfuits of 
the informers, who were daily arraigning and circumventing 
all men, protefted, that he was refolved to leave Rome, and 
Jive in fome quiet and diftant corner of the country. With 
thefe words he went out of the fe^nate 5 but Tiberius, 
though highly provoked, fmothered his refentment, and fol- 
lowing Pifo, endeavoured to fmooth him with kind entreaties, 
nay, he even condefcended to folicit his relations to diverjt 
him with their prayers and authority from the refolution he 
had taken ; which they did accordingly. Pifo not long after 
gave another inftance of a fpirit truly Roman, in fuing for 
a debt one Urgulania, a woman of diftinction, and placed 

the favour of Livia above the laws. Pifo fummoned 




her to appear before the praetor 5 but (he, defpifing the fum- 

mons, fled for refuge to the palace; whence Pifo wouk} 
have carried her by force before the praetor, notwithftand- 



ing the complaints of Livia, had not Tiberius, to prevent 
disturbances, obliged her to comply with the fummons, and 
at the fame time propofed, in civility to his mother, to at- 
tend the trial and aflift her favourite, On the day appointed 
for the decifion of the caufe, the emperor left the palace, 
ordering his guards to follow him at a diftance ; but walked 
fo flow, that before he reached the forum the* trial was over, 
and Urgulania adjudged to pay the fum claimed by Pifo, Th$ 
money was immediately advanced by Livia, who, finding 
Pifo inflexible and the emperor no-ways inclined to oppofe 
him, was glad to redeem her favourite from the trouble, 
which fo bold and refolute a creditor would not have failed to 

create her (A). The proceeding of Tiberius ont his occafion 



N n 4 



was 



(A) Tacitus tells us that the power of Urgulania was fo great; 

that Ihe difdained to appear as a witnefs 



be 



fore tl^e feuate j fo that a prsetor was fent to examine her at her 



ow» 
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Was highly applauded by the Roman people, as was alfo his 
Tiberius's generofity at this time towards feme neceffttous fenators. 



generofity to whom with his gratuities he enabled to live fuitable to their 

torT fena " ran k» However, he rejected with haughtinefs the petition of 

Marcus Hortalus, the grandfon of Hortenfius the famous 
orator, who, as we have related above, had been encouraged 
by Auguftus with a-bounty of a thoufand great feftei ?es, to 
marry, in order to prevent the extinction of his illufti : ^us fa- 
mily. As he had now four children, he placed them before 
-the door of the fenate houfe, and fhewing them to the con- 
script fathers, in a moving fpeech befought both them and 
the emperor to defend from want the offspring of fo many 
confuls, the defcendents of fo many dictators, whom he had 
not brought into the world by his own choice, but in com- 
pliance with the defire of the deified Auguftus. The con- 
He refu fes to fcrip t fathers, touched with companion, were inclined to 
relieve the relieve him ; but Tiberius oppofed it, faying, that if they 
fenator M, relieved all who were poor, arid took upon them to maintain 
Hortalus. their children, the public would foon fail ; that if the pub- 
lic treafury came to be exhaufted by popular bounties, it muft 
be fupplied with rapine and oppreffion ; that by fuCh bounties 
induftry would languifh, and floth prevail, &c. The greater 
part of the fathers fufficiently declared with their filence, that 
they did not like this fpeech ; which Tiberius perceivings. 



after having paufed a little, to qualify what he had faid, added, 
that his anfwer was addreffed in particular to Hortalus, but 
that if the fenate thought fit, he was ready to give his fons 
two hundred great fefterces each. The fenators returned 
him thanks for his generous difpofition ; but Hortalus hhn- 
felf was filent, affronted at the emperor's, fpeech, and even 
in poverty full of the antient grandeur of his family 5 which 
fo eftranged Tiberius from him, that he never after took any 
notice of him or his family* though reduced to extreme 

poverty 

Theboldde-' This fame year, a flave of Pofthumus Agrippa, by name 

fign of Cle- Clemens, would have raifed great diflurbances in the ft ate, 
mens , bond- ^ ki nc Q ec i a civil war in the bowels of Italy, had he not 

grippa Poft- Deen prevented in good time. As he was much about the 
fcubus. fame age with his late mafter, and not unlike him in his per- 

fon, he took upon him his name, and caufed it to be report- 

' "•' - •' ed 



1 j 



* Idem ibid. c. 37, 38? 



pwn houfe, though it had been alway ufual even for the vefki 
Virgins. to attend the forum and courts of jiiflice^ whenever 
their evidence was required. 
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ed in all parts by his emiflaries and aflbciates, that Agrippa : \ 

was ftill alive. This raifed great tumults in many cities t>f 
Italy, and brought over £0 the pretended Agrippa vaft num- 
bers of people, fuch as are ever fond of public difturbances 
and changes. The report was even credited at Rome, and 
his fuppofed arrival at Oftia privately celebrated in the city 
by multitudes of people. Tiberius, informed by his emifla*- 
ries all that palled, was long in fufpenfe whether he fhoul4 . 
order his troops to march againft the audacious flave ; or fuf- 
fer the impofture to vanifli of itfelf, which he was well ap-* 
prifed muft foon happen. On one hand, he was afhamed to 
betray any fear of a vile flave - 3 and on the other he appre-* •' 
bended the danger which might arife from the credulity of 
the people, if they were not foon undeceived. In this per- 
plexity he committed the whole affair to Salluftius Grifpus, 
the fame whom he had employed to difpatch Agrippa. Cril- 
pus chofe two of his clients, or, as fome write, two foldiers, 
in whom he could confide, and fent them to the fuppofed 
Agrippa with a confiderable fum, directing them to feign that 
they believed him to be the true grandfon of Auguftus, to 
prefent him with the money, and to pretend a great zeal fof 
his caufe. They executed his orders wkh great addrefs, and 
finding that Clemens repofed in them an entire confidence, 
they underhand got ready a proper band of men, feized an$ He * s fe . zed 
-gagged him while his guards were afleep, and carried him by advice of 
'without noife to the palace. • When he was brought before Salluftius 
Tiberius, the emperor alked him, c< How he was became S? 1 ^' 



c Agrippa ? Juft as you became Caefar," anfwered Clemens, privately. 
•Though Tiberius had him wholly in his power, yet fo great 
was his fear or policy, that he did hot execute him publicly, 
but ordered him to be difpatched in a fecret part of the par 
lace, and his body to be privately conveyed away; and tho' 

many of the emperor's houfhold, many knights and fenators 
were faid to have aflifted and fupported him with their coun- 
sels and fortunes, yet no farther enquiry was made after his 
accomplices b . Towards the end of this year a triumphal 
arch was raifed near the temple of Saturn as a monument 
for the recovery of the eagles of the Varian legions ; a tem- 
ple was dedicated to Valiant Fortune in the gardens which 
Julius Caefar had bequeathed to the Roman people, and a char 
pel to the Julian family 5 ftatues were alfo confecrated to Au-? 

. guftus at Bovillae in the neighbourhood of Rome. 




Idem, c. 39—40. Ko, 1. lvii. p. 613. Suet, in Tal3v 
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Germankus In the mean time, Germanicus arriving "with his wife and 

J 0 ^^^ children in the capital, was there received by Tiberius with 
y ' all poflible marks of a feeming fridhdmip and affection ; he 

congratulated him on his paft dangers, feemed highly pleafed 
with his conduct, extolled his mighty feats, and with the 
deepeft difiimulation commended him to the fenate, as well 
deferving the greateft honours it was in their power to confer 
upon him. The triumph, which had been decreed hiia, was 
put off till the following year, when Caius Caelius, or, as 
jfome ftyle him, Csecilius Rufus, and Lucius Pomponius 
ttmphT" f laccus were confuls. During their adminiftration, Ger 



manicus triumphed on the twenty-llxth day of May over the 




the Angrivarii, the Cherulci, and all the German 



tions between the Rhine and the Albis or the Elbe. Ger- 

4 ■ w 

manicus had not indeed extended his conquefts to the latter 
of thefe rivers but the emperor, to make him amends 
for flopping him in the full career of his victories, count- 
ed thofe conquefts as complete, which he had prevented 
him from completing. The triumph, an honour now very 
uncommon, was performed with extraordinary magnificence. 
^Before the triumphal chariot were carried reprefentatioxis 
of mountains, rivers, and battles, and an incredible number 
of captives loaded with chains, among whom were many 
of the German chiefs, and the wife of Arminius, carrying 
in her arms her infant . fon. But what above all heighten- 
ed the {hew and the fatisfadtion of the beholders, was the 
extraordinary gracefulnefs of Germanicus's perfon, and his 
chariot filled with his five children, viz. Nero, Drufus, 
and Caius ; and his two daughters, Agrippina and Drufilla. 
Tiberius, to render the folemnity more complete and the 
joy of the people more univerfal, diftributed among them 
in the name of Germanicus a large fum, three hundred fef- 
terces a man, and named himfelf his collegue in the con- 
fuHhip for the enfuing year. But, notwithstanding all thefe 
demonftrations of kindnefs and affection, the people frill fuf- 
pedted his fincerity; and their joy was greatly allayed 
the melancholy reflections, that popular favour had proved 
fatal to his father Drufus ; that his uncle Marcellus was 
fnatched from the people, who adored him, in the flower 
of his youth, and that the favourites of the Roman peo 




pie had 




unfortunate and fhort-lived. And truly 



lived on his their fears were not ill grounded; for Tiberius, jealous of 
• a on. the glory of the young prince and the high favour he was 

in both with the people and foldiery, was already refolved 

on his deftruction, and meditating with himfelf how to 

compais 
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compafs his wicked defign, and at the fame time avoid the 

irreconcileable hatred, which, he well knew, would thence 
arife to him from all orders of men. While he was whol- 



ly taken up with thefe thoughts, a favourable opportunity 
offered, or rather, . was craftily framed by Tiberius for re- 
moving from Rome the darling of the people. Archelaus 
(B) king of Cappadocia had many years before incurred 
his difpleafure, by neglecting to pay his court to him, dur 
ing his retirement at Rhodes (C). This the revengeful em- 
peror remembered, and therefore having enticed the king to 



Rome by means of letters from his mother Livia, promif- 



ing him his pardon, provided he came in perfon to implore led 
it, he not only received him with great haughtinefs, but w h 
caufed him to be accufed as a criminal in the fenate. As dies 

the 



(B) Torrentius, Riccioli, and Salian confound Archelaus king 
of Cappadocia with Archelaus, the fon of Herod, king of Ju- 
daea. They were led into thia miftake by a paflage in Sue-: 
tonius, who, in the life of Tiberius, tells us, that he pleaded the 
caufe of Archelaus, which was his iirft effay in eloquence. Thi$ 
caufe the abovementioned writers take to be that which Arche- 
laus the fon of Herod maintained at Rome againft his bro- 
thers about his father's laft will, as we have related in our hik 
tpry of the Jews (49). But it is evident both from Jofephus 
and Dion Caffius, that Tiberius at the time of this trial was 
not at Rome, but lived in retirement at Rhodes ; nay, the 
latter writer tells us in exprefs terms, that Tiberius undertook 
the defence of Archelaus king of Cappadocia, againft his own 
fubje&sj and that the Cappadocian prince incurred his difplea- 
fure by feeming to negled him in his difgrace, notwithftand- 
ing the kindnefs he had ftiewn him on that occafion (50), He 
was the great grandfon of the famous Archelaus, who com«r 
manded the troorjs of Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, 
againft Sylla, and afterwards, abandoning his own prince, fid- 
ed with Lucullus. His daughter Glaphyra was firft marrie'd 
to Alexander, and afterwards to his brother Archelaus, both 

bns to Herod, as we have related elfewhere (51). It is furpriz- 
g the abovementioned writers mould be guilty of fo grofs a 

miftake. 

(C) It was not out of ingratitude or contempt, as Tacitus 
informs us, that Archelaus declined attending upon Tiberius 
while he refided at Rhodes, but becaufe he had been warne 
by his friends at the court of Auguftus to take no notice of 
Jiim, left he mould incur the djfpleafure of the emperor. 






(49) Hilt. Univerf. Vol. X. p. 197, 198. (<jo} Pio, 1. Ivii. 

1) Hijt. • V niyerf. Vol. X. p. 312, & p. 40$. 
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the crimes laid to his charge evidently appeared to be mere 
fictions, he was by the confcript ^thers declared innocent; 
but the unhappy prince, not able to brook fuch treatment, 
foon after either died of grief, or laid violent hands on hitn- 
felf, after having reigned fifty years c . Some time after 
Cappadoeia was reduced to a Roman province, which enabled 
Tiberius to abate the tax of one in the hundred upon all 



vendible goods, and reduce it to one in the two hundred $ 
which relief, however, the people^dia not long enjoy d . At 
the fame time, died Antiochus king of Comagene and Phi- 



lopator, king of Cilicia, which occasioned great difturbances 
in thofe countries, fome being for the Roman government, 
and others for a king of their own. The provinces too of 
Syria • and Judaea being overloaded with taxes, apply ed to 
the emperor and fenate for relief e . Neither was Par- 
thia without troubles ; that warlike nation having driven 

.... o_. 

tout Vonones, whom they had demanded of Auguftusfor 
their king, placed in his room on the throne Artabanes, a 
prince of the family of the Arfacidae, but at that time, 
according to Jofephus, king of the Medes f . Thefe dif- 
Difturbances turbances and commotions in the eaft proved vew favour-t 
w tne eait. ^ Q t0 ^ wicked defigns of Tiberius, who reprefented 

to the fenate, that they could not be well compofed but 
by the wifdom and abilities of Germanicus ; as for him- 
felf, he was, he faid, in the decline of his age, and that 
of his fon Drufus was . not yet ripe. Hereupon ajl the 
The pro- provinces of the eaft were readily decreed to Germanicus, 
vinces of the an( i a greater power conferred on him, than had been 

to*Ger*nani- gi yen to anv governor fince the time of Pompey the 
cus, Great. But to balance and reftrain the extraordinary au- 
thority with which he was veiled, Tiberius had already 
removed from the government of Syria Creticus Silanus, 
whofe daughter was betrothed to Nero, the eldeft fon of 

Crermanicus, and placed in' his room Cneius Pifo (D), a 

man 



\ 



c Tacit, ibid. c. 41. Dio, 1. lvii. p. 613. Noris epoch/ 

p. 142. Strab. 1. vii. p. 291, 292. d Dio, 1. lix. 

Tacit, c. 42, 43. Jofeph. antiq. 1. xvii. c. 3. f Tacit, 
annal. 1. ii. c. i. Jofeph.. ibid. 



(P) Cneius Pifo was the fon of Cneius Calpurnius Pifo, who 
as we have related above, maintained with great intrepidity 
the republican party againft Julius Caefar in Africa. Afterwards 
he joined Brutus and Caflius ? but, after the battle of Philippi 



was 
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man of a moft violent and untraceable temper, and to fuel* -Cn. rab 
a degree elated with the nobility and wealth of his wifeJJ^^.*® 
Plancina (E), that he :# fcarce yielded to Tiberius, and me nt of Sy^ 
defpifed his fons, viz. Drufus and Germanicus, . as perfons r " ta » in de ~ 
beneath his rank : in fhort, he was in every refpedt the QgyOTanicfl^ 
moft proper perfon in Rome to execute thofe fatal purpofes 
for which he was chiefly chofen. His wife Plancina, who 
was ftill of a more haughty temper than her hufband, had 
fecret inftru&ions from Livia to exert her fpirit, and by all 
manner of indignities profecute and infult Agrippina (F) 
Before Germanicus left Rome, Drufus was fent into Illyri- 

cunt 



was allowed to return to Rome, where he fcorned to fue foi 1 

any public offices, chufing to live in retirement, till Auguftus' 
prevailed upon him to accept the confulfliip. Feftus tells us, 
that the Calpurnian family pretended to derive their ori- 
gin from one Calpus or Calphus, the fon of Numa Pompi- 
lius (52). However that be, it is certain, that the Calpurniaii 
family w as one of the moft antient and illuftrious in Rome, and 
no ways inferior to the Claudian, of which Tiberius was de- 
scended. 

(E) Plancina was either the daughter or the niece of the fa- 
mous Munatius Plancus, of whom we have fpoken in feveral 
parts of this work. Dion Caffius calls her Munatia Plancina, 
and fo fhe is ftyled in an infcription, which is ftill to be feen at 
Rome, in the palace which at prefent belongs to the family of 
the Chigi. 

(F) Tacitus tells us, that the whole court was rent into par- 
ties, fome favouring Drufus, and others Germanicus. Tiberius 
was partial to Drufus, as his fon by nature, whereas Germa-- 
nicus was his fon only by adoption j but the greater part fa- 
voured Germanicus for two reafons, fays Tacitus ; firft, becaufe 
they knew he was hated by the emperor ; and fecondly, be- 
caufe he was by his mother of a more illuftrious defcent. Ger- 
manicus and Drufus were the fons of two brothers, and confe- 
quently by their fathers of the fame family. But on the mo- 
ther's fide Germanicus had the advantage, he being the fon of 
Antonia Minor, the daughter of Marc Antony the triumvir by 
Oftavia the filler of Auguftus ; fo that Marc Antony was his 
grandfather, and Auguftus his great uncle. On the other lide, 
a private Roman knight was the great grandfather of Drufus ; 
for his mother Vipfania was the grand-daughter of the famous* 
Pomponius Atticus. Befides, Agrippina, the wife of Germa- 
nicus, far excelled Livia the wife of Drufus in virtue, and all 

Ihe accomplilhments peculiar to her fex. However, the two' 

brother* 

(£.2) Feft. in, vo.ce, Calphurjuus^ 
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cum on oCCafion of a bloody war, which broke out, foon 
after the departure of the Romans, between Maroboduus 



Langob2rds 



on 



king of the Suevians, Marcomankns, and 

one fide, and the Cherufcans on f£ie other, headed by the 
brave Arminius. Maroboduus was overcome in a great bat- 
tle, and obliged, moft of his men abandoning him, to re- 
tire into the country of the Marcomanians, whence he fent 
embaffadors to Tiberius imploring his amftance. The em- 
peror anfwered, that it was very furprizing he mould recur 
to the Romans, and beg their amftance againft the Che- 
rufcans, fince he had fent none to them, while they were 
waging war with the fame enemy. However, he laid hold 
of this opportunity to remove from Rome his fon Drufus, who 
feemed over fond of the gaieties of the city, to inure him to 
the toils of the camp, and procure him the affections of the 
foldiery. What fuccefs attended him in this expedition, we 
, fhall relate anon. 

* 

A dreadful This year was remarkable for one of the moft dreadful 
earthquake earthquakes recorded in hiftory : twelve famous cities of Afia 

in Alia* 



Drufus fent 
into Illyri- 
cum» 



were overturned by it, viz. Sardis, Magnelia, at the foot 
of mount Sipylus, Mofcene, iEgas, Hierocaefarea, Phila- 



delphia, Tmolus, Temmis, Cyme or Cumae, Myrina 



/ 



Apollonia, Hyrcania. To thefe mentioned by Tacitus 
Eufebius adds Ephefus ? . Pliny h and Strabo * make particu- 
lar mention of this event, calling it the moft dreadful con- 
cuflion that had ever been felt (G). It happened in the 

night, 



s Eufeb. chron. p. 201. 
1* xii. p. 579. 



h Plin. 1. ii. c. $4, 



* Strab. 



* 

brothers lived in perfeft concord and friendlhip, no ways difturb- 
ed or interrupted by the contention and emulation that reigned 
among their relations and adherents (53). 

(G) Orofius takes this to be the earthquake mentioned by the 
evangelifts as happening at the death of our Saviour ; a notori- 
ous miftake ! which, if admitted, would overfet every fyftem 
of chronology, it being paft all doubt, that the earthquake, 
which overturned the twelve cities of Alia, happened in the 
fourth year of Tiberius's reign, and conlequently was at leaft 
fourteen years prior to the other. According to Eufebius our Sa- 
viour was crucified the fourth year of the two hundred and fecond 
olympiad ; and the earthquake, which proved fo fatal to Alia, 
happened, according to the fame writer, the fecond year of the 
hundred and ninety-ninth olympiad. Orofius would fain corro- 



borate 



(53) Tacit, ibid. 
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flight, and proved the more dreadful, as it was lefs expe&ed. 
Moft of the inhabitants were crufhed under the ruins of 



their houfes, and thofe who fled to the fields, fwallowed tfp 




the opening of the etirth. It is reported, fays Tacitus 
that huge mountains funk into the earth, that plains were 
raifed up into high hills, and that dreadful names and erup- 
tions of fire were feen among the ruins. Phlegon of Tralles, 
who has wrote a very particular account of this terrible 
event and the evils which it occafioned, fays, that many 
cities of Pontus, of Sicily, and of Calabria in Italy were 
greatly damaged by it ; and adds, that the earth opening in 

many places, bodies were difcovered ofit monftrous fize, from 
one of which a tooth was taken above a foot in length, and 
prefented to Tiberius, who would not fuffer the whole bo- 
dy to be brought to him, faying, that he deemed it a great 
crime to difturb the dead. However, to fatisfy his curiofity, 
he caufed a head to be engraved proportionable to the 
tooth which had been brought him, and which he imme- 
diately after ordered to be reflored to the place, whence 
it had been taken k . Tiberius, to do him juftice, fhewed, . , 

r r , . , . - r - ' . \ Tibenus § 

on occalion or this great calamity, a lpint truly generous generofityon 
and worthy of a perfon in his ftation : for he not only this occafi- 
remitted the inhabitants of the ruined cities their taxes for on * 
five years, but prefented them with large fums to rebuild 
their habitations. To the Sardians, who had fuffered moft, 
he fent an hundred thoufand great fefterces, and to the reft 
relief proportionable to their lofTes ; nay, he immediately 
difpatched into Alia Marcius Aletus, a fenator, who had 
been prsetor, to view the defolations on the fpot, and make 
good the lofles of every particular ; for he was fond of 
being liberal, as Tacitus obferves, on honeft occa 



fions, a virtue which he long retained, after he had 
utterly abandoned all other virtues. The inhabitants of 
the cities thus rebuilt, and by the iiberalities of Tibe- 



rius reftored to their former fplendor, erected to their 
common benefactor a coloflus in the Roman forum, fur 
rounded with the ftatues of their twelve cities,, as a laft 



ing monument of the prince's generality, and their gra 



titude 



The 



k Phlegon. TralHani, de reb. mirabilibus, c. 13, 14. ^Ta- 
*it. c. 47. Dio, 1. lvir. p. 614. Phleg. mir.. c. 13. 

borate the accounts of the facred penmen with the teftimonies of 
the Greek and Roman hillorians, and this is what led him into 

the ahovementioned miftake. 
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The reputation "vyhich Tiberius gained by this noble 



bounty to the public^ was greatly heightened by his private 
liberalities. ■ For the eftate of . a ^ealthy freedwoman, 
name iEmilia Mufa, who died th/s year inteftate, being* 
claimed by the treafury, the emperor generoiifly yielded it 




to one iEmilius Lepidus* to whofe family fhe feemed to 
belong (H). With the fame difintereftednefs he furrendered 
to Marcus Servilius the whole inheritance of Patuleius, a 

* * 

rich Roman knight, though part of it had been bequeathed 
to himfelf. Neither could he ever be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept legacies, but from his intimate friends, utterly rejecting 
the inheritances of fuch as were ftrangers to him, or out 
of .-hatred to their relations appointed him their heir. His 
bounties were, generally fpeaking, well placed ; for as he 
readily relieved fuch fenators as were by misfortunes redu- 
ced to poverty, fo he excluded without pity from the fenate 
thofe who had wantonly Squandered away their eftates in 
luxury and debauchery. Of this number were Vibidius 

Varro, Marius Nepos* Appius Appianus, Cornelius Sylla, 

Quintus Vitellius, and Attilius Buta* The latter was a man 

of 



(H) Tacitus does not tell us, that ^Emilia Mufa was afreed- 
woman ; but from her Greek cognomen it is manifeft, that fuch 
was her condition ; for we have not one inftance in hiftory of a 
Roman afluming a Greek name. The prasnomen of Emilia 

flie probably borrowed from fome of the j3£milian family, to 
whom fhe had formerly belonged. Perhaps fhe was related to 
the famous Antonius Mufa, the freedman and phyfician of Au- 
guftus. As fhe died inteftate, her eftate, fuppofing her to have 
been a liberta, or freed woman; and to have no relations of her 
own then living, fell, according to the Roman law, to her for- 
mer mafter and his heirs of blood. " Si libertus inteftato de- 
* ( cefferit, patronum, aut filium, nepotemve ejus ad fuccelfionem 
" vocari indubitatum eft/' fays Julian (54) j and Ulpian, 
* ( Liberto inteftato mortuo, primum fuis deferri hereditatem 
*< verum eft: fi hi non fuerint, tunc patrono (55)." But what 
title had the exchequer to her eftate ? it appears from this paf- 
fage of Tacitus and the laws we have quoted, that if a freed- 
man or woman had no furviving relations, and their former 
matter's family was extindt, their eftate fell to the prince. In 
the prefent cafe one ^milius Lepidus, as heir of blood to Muf?. v s 
former mafter, claimed her eftate, and Tiberius generoufly 
furrendered it to him, though he could not plainly make good 

his claim. 



(54) Leg • 1 3 . 4e b oais libert. (55) Leg . 2 . de fui§ heredib. 
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^^^^ 

of pleafure, and ufed conftaritly to pafs the night in revels, 
and debaucheries, and fleep the greateft part of the day ; '• « 

which courfe of life, »eing foon reduced to great indi- 
gence, he had recourfe t$ the emperor for relief ; but Ti- 
berius rejected his petition, without returning him any other 
anfwer, thari that " he had awaked too late" k . But the 
applaufe Tiberius gained by his public and private bounties 




were counterbalanced, by the countenance he gave to in 
formations and arraignments s upon the law of violated ma 



jefty. Informers multiplied daily, the fpirit of accufing grew Apuleia Va 
common, and the dread of it universal. Apuleia Varilia, rilia accufed 



grand niece to Auguftus by his fifter (I), was accufed by of treafon » 



one of that infamous profeffion of having reviled the deified 



Auguftus, Tiberius, and his mother Livia, and of having 
idifhonoured with adultery the blood of the Gefars, which, 
according to the conftru&ion Auguftus had put upon the 
Jaw of majefty, was high tfeafon (K). Tiberius admitted Tiber j us » 9 

the conduct 



on 



k 



Tacit, c. 48. Dio, ibid. this occafion. 



(I) Auguftus had two fitters, viz. O&avia Major and Oftavia 
Minor ; but by which of thefe Apuleia Varilia was grand 
niece to Auguftus, hiftory does not inform us. Neither do we 
know of any writer who mentions the marriage or offspring of 
Oclavia Minor. The other fifter married Marcellus, and had 
by him two daughters, Marcella Major and Marcella Minor j 
one of thefe was, we conjecture, from what we read in Dion 
Calfius, married into the Apuleian family ; for that writer calls 
Sextus Apuleius, who was conful the year Auguftus died, 
<rv*y\ivn Avybw, that is, Auguftus's kinfman (56). If we admit 
this conjecture, which is not ill grounded, Apuleia Varilia 
was daughter to an Apuleius by one of the Marcellae,' and 
Confequently grand-niece to Auguftus by his fifter O&avia Ma- 
jor. 

(K) Auguftus, as Tacitus informs us (57), to a fault com- 
mon between men and women gave the grievous name of fa- 
crilege and treafon ; and, as his daughter and grand-daughter 
were proftitutes, he punilhed, according to the law of treafon, 
which he had thus wrefted, all their adulterers and gallants ei- 
ther with death or exile. This fort of treafon was, as Tacitus 
feems to infmuate, limited to the reigning houfe and the blood 
of the Csefars ; for that writer tells us, that Varilia, being 
nearly related to the emperor and guilty of adultery, was ar- 
raigned 

(56) Dio, 1, hv, lxvi. (57) Tacit, annal. 1. y. 
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the accufation, but mewed great moderation in the profecu 
tion of the accufed : for as to the adultery he faid, that 



fuffieient punifhments had been already appointed for that 



crime by the Julian law* which fwas implicitly declaring^ 
that it did not fall under the law of treafon. As to the o- 
ther crimes, he defired they might be diftinguifhed : 




Apuleia," faid he, u has uttered impious fpeeches againft 



<c the deified Auguftus, fhe muft be condemned ; but for 
cc her invectives againft me I will not fuffer her to be called 
" to any account. But fhe has had the impudence to at- 
" .tack the reputation of your mother," replied one of the 
confuls. To this Tiberius returned no anfwer then, but 
the next time the fenate met, he begged in his mother's 
name, that the words fpoken againft her might not be con* 
ftrued into treafon. Hereupon fhe was tried only upon the 
Words fpoken againft Auguftus, and found guilty, but par- 
doned by Tiberius, who likewne begged a mitigation of her. 



punifhment for adultery ; fo that, inftead of undergoing the 
fevere puniftiments inflicted on that crime by the Julian 



law, of which hereafter, fhe was only removed two hundred 
miles from Rome ; but Manlius, who had debauched her, 
was baniftied Italy and Africa K This fame year, Taefa- 
rinas, a native of Numidia, who had ferved among the Ro- 
man auxiliaries* having drawn his countrymen and the 
neighbouring nations into a revolt, was- overthrown in a 
pitched battle by Furius Camillus, proconful of Africa, who 
till that time had pafTed for a man quite unacquainted with 
the art of war. For this victory, which Camillus gained with, 
one legion and a fm all body of auxiliaries, an handful of men, 
when compared with the numberlefs troops of the enemy, 
the enfi'gns of triumph were by the fenate decreed fo the 
conqueror ; which honour, fays the hiftorian, did not prove 
fatal to him, becaufe he was a man of extraordinary mo- 
defty, and chofe to live in retirement ni . This year died, 
according to Eufebius Ovid at Tomos in Pontus, and, 

according 



1 Idem, c. 49, 50. m Idem, c, 52, 53, n Eufeb. in 



chron. 



raigned of high treafon. Auguftus found his account In de- 
claring the gallants of the two Julias traitors ; for as thofe 
traitors were very numerous, and confiderable for tMeir qua- 
lity and credit, he had here a good pretence to get rid of 

jnan^ eminent citizens, who gave him uneaiinefs and j.ea> 
lowfy. 
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according to S. Jerom °, the famous hiftorian Livy at Pa- The death of 
dua, his native city. We are told, that Livia had defigned °* v id, t ^f hi . 
the latter for praeceptor *to Claudius* the younger brother ftorian* 
of Germanicus ; but he was prevented by death from en- 



joying that honour. He was the laft of thofe illuftrious 
writers who once adorned * the court of Auguftus, and will 
render his age ever memorable. He has been - our chief 
guide in the compiling of this hiftory 5 for which we can 
make him no better return, than to repeat here what Se- 
neca faid of him many centuries fince, that " the genius of 
" Livy was equal to the grandeur and majefty of the Roman 
i6 empire V , ■ 

Towards the end of the year, Germanicus^ leaving Sermattkitf 

Rome, fet out for the Levant with his wife Agrippina and fets out for 
his fon Caius, furnamed Caligula. After a long arid dan- tlle Leva® 1 *, 
gerous paflage both in the Adriatic and Ionian feas, he ar- 
rived in Dalmatia, whither he had firft fteered his courfe 
to vifit his brother Drufus, who, as we have related above, 
had been fent into that country. From Dalmatia by the 
coaft of Illyrium he reached Nicopolis, which city Auguf-* 

tus had built on the Ambracian bay, in memory of his vie-* 

tory at A&ium. There he entered upon his fecond con* 
fulfhip, having Tiberius, now the third time conful, for his 
collegue. The emperor held this dignity to the ides of 
May, and then refigned it to L. Seius Tubero, who had 
ferved under Germanicus in quality of lieutenant^. Geiv His voyage 
manicus fpent a few days at Nicopolis to refit his fleet, and reception, 
in the mean time viewed the bay of Adtium, the fpoils &c * 
which Auguftus his grandfather had confecrated after his fa- 
mous victory, and the camp of Antony his great uncta 
From thence he proceeded to Athens, where he was received.. 
with all poflible demonftrations of honour (L). Next he 

Oo 2 failed 



0 Hier. in ckroh. * Senec. rhetor. s Tacit, c. 5 * 



Suet, in Tib. c. 26. Oriuph. in fall. p. 189. 



a* 



(L) The Athenians received Germanicus with extraordinary 
riiarks of efteem, which left he mould undervalue, as that na- 
tion made then but a very indifferent figure, they put him in 

mind of the glory of their anceftors, by carrying before him 
on tablets fuccinct accounts of their moll famous exploits. By 
this means they inhanced the honours they had conferred on 
him, and, to ufe Tacitus's expreulon, dignified their flattery. 
On the other hand, Germanicus, out of refpeft to them, deveft- 

*ag himfelf in a manner of his power, appeared among them al- 

moll 
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failed to Eubaea, and thence to Lefbos, where his wife A- 
grippina was delivered of Julia her laft child : then he fleer- 
ed his courfe to the cities of Peginthus and Byzantium in 
Thrace, entered the ftreights of Prwpontis, and the mouth of 
the Pontic or Euxine fea, being defirousof feeing thofe places 
fo much celebrated by fame. In his return he endeavoured 
to touch at the illand of Samothrace, being fond of behold- 
ing the religious ceremonies practiced there, of which we 
have fpoken in our defcription of that ifland r ; but he was 
prevented from fatisfying his laudable curiofity by contrary 
winds. Having therefore vifited antient Ilium, which gave 
birth to Rome, he regained the coaft of Alia, and put in at 
Colophon, to confult there the oracle of the Clarian Apollo, 
of which we have given an account elfe where *. The prieft, 
by whofe mouth the god was believed to utter his oracles, is 
faid to have foretold, but in dark and doubtful terms, the 
approaching death of Germanicus *. 

In the mean time^ Pifo and his wife Plancina, haftening 
to the execution of their wicked defigns, left Rome, and ar- 
riving at Athens, gave there the firft proof of their hatred to 
Germanicus. For Pifo, in a fpeech to the inhabitants, a- 

bufed them in a moft outrageous manner, not without an in- 
direct cenfiire upon Germanicus, for having debafed the dig- 
nity of the Roman name in paying an exceflive regard not to 
the Athenians, whofe race was long fince extinct, but to the 
mixt fcum of different nations (M). Pifo did not ftay long 

at 

S 

r Hift. Univerf. Vol. VII. p. 622, & NoteE. * Hid. 

UniverfVol. .VII. p. no* e Tacit, c. 5$, 54. 

i 

moft like a private citizen^ being attended only by one lictor. 
By thus removing the enfigns of power, the Romans declared, 
that they treated thofe with whom they converfed, not as fub- 
jects, but as friends. Antony, as we have obferved above, ufed 
the fame condefcenfion towards the Athenians, during his reli- 
dence in their city, as did alfo Tiberius towards the Rhodians, 
walking up and down without a li&or or viator, and conveffing 
familiarly with the Greeks, as if they had been his equals (58). 

(M) Pifo feems to us to have been not a little iriconMent with 
himfelf in his reproaches 5 for on one hand, he would not allow 
the prefeht inhabitants of Athens to be defcended from the anti- 
ent Athenians ; and on the other, he charged them with all ^ the 
crimes, of which the antient Athenians had ever been guilty. 
He was alfo an enemy to their city, as Tacitus informs us, upon 
a private account, becaufe they would not pardon at his requeft 
©ne Theophilus, condemned by the Areopagus for forgery. 

(c 8) Suet, in Tib. c. 11* 
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at Athens, but being in hafte to reach Syria before Germani- 
cus, left the metropolis #>f Attica, and taking the (horteft 
courfe, though the leaft fife, failed through the Cyclades, and 

appeared off of Rhodes, foon after Germanicus had put in there ; 

but being overtaken by a violent ftorm before he could enter ? „. 

and muft have J re JfJ^ 
inevitably periftied, had not the good-natured Germanicus, but faved by 
though already informed of the invectives Pifo had uttered a - Germanicus 

gainft him at Athens, difpatched gallies to refcue him from 



the port, he was driven upon 



rocks 



no 



the wreck. This generous kirtdnefs and humanity mad 
imprefiion upon the hard-hearted Pifo, who, having ftaid but 
one day with his benefactor, put to fea again in order to arrive 
in Syria before him. He no fooner reached his province, than He courts 
he began to court the common foldiers by bounties and caref? the favour 
fes, to form factions among the troops, to remove the antient °^ le fol ~ 
centurions and tribunes, and place in their room his own 



creatures, or men recommended only by their crimes 
permitted the foldiery either to live quite idle in the camp 



he 



ramble about, and commit with impunity all manner of 

By this criminal indul 



diforders in the villages and 



gence Pifo won the hearts of the idle and diforderly multitude 
to fuch a degree, that he was by them honoured with the 



of 



Father of the leg 



cina 



5 



unbecoming 



to be feen at the public exercifes and military 



On the other hand, Plan- 
forgetting the modefty peculiar to her fex, appeared 
often on horfeback, aflifted at the reviews, and was not a- 
mamed, which in thofe days was thought very 
in a woman, 

evolutions. She laid hold of thefe occaflons to drop repr 

conduct of Germanicus 

and Agrippina, in order to prejudice the minds of the foldiery 
againft them. As to the officers, they were privately told, 
that their paying court to Germanicus and his wife would not 
recommend them to the favour of Tiberius. Though the/e 
proceedings were well known to the young prince, yet over-» 
looking the unaccountable behaviour of Pifo and PI 



ful and injurious reflections on 



purfuit of 



glorious ends of his expedi 



he haftened 



Armenia, where with the approbation of the nobility ui 



great aflembly he placed the diadem upon the head 



f z 



, the fon of polemon king of Pontus, a friend and ally of 
the Romans. From Armenia he proceeded firft to Cappado- ^jf™ 3 ™^ 



cia 



, and thence to Comagene, both which kingdoms, then 
vacant by the death of their fovereigns, he reduced $0 Ro- 
man provinces, appointing Quintus Veranius governor of 



Zen© 

At- 

and 



former, and Qt 



Servoeus of the latter. The pleafure coma 



padocia and 



■Which Germanicus reaped from thus fuccefsfuHy fettling the Roman pre* 




o 




flair- 



>-5 
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affairs of the allies was greatly allayed, l>y the proud and 





haughty behaviour of Pifo, who being commanded either 
lead in perfon, or to fend under tho#condu£t of his fon, part; 
pf the legions into Armenia, contemptuoufly neglected to do 
either. At laft they met at Cyrrum, a city of Sy 
there had an interview, to which Germanicus admitted only 
few of his intimate friends, He reproached the prefident of 
/ria with his ftrange conduct and haughty behaviour, and 
Charged him, his wife, and their fons, with many imputati- 
ons. On the other hand, Pifo pretended furprife, but at the, 
fame time betrayed, even in fubmitting to Germanicus as his, 
fuperior, great (corn and contempt \ fo that they parted den 
clared enemies. Thenceforth Pifo, feldom appeared at the, 
public aflemblies, where Germanicus prefided, or, if he did, 
piftf s info- it was only to contradict him. Not long after he gave a pub- 

^2 proof of his malice, fpite, and ill-will to Germanicus, 



behav 



For at a grand entertainment made by the king of the Jtfaba- 
theans (N), gold en crowns of great weight being prefented 
to Germanicus and Agrippina, and fuch as were much light- 
er, to Pifo and the reft of the guefts, the haughty prefident, 
offended at this diftindion, with an air of contempt threw 
his away ; and, uttering many inve&ives againft luxury, with? 
tlreW with thefe words ; 6 6 Rome abhors fuch fcandalous lux- 



I 



- — w 

ury ; I thought I had been invited to a banquet made for 
? c the fpn of a Roman prince, not of a iParthian king 



Germanicus was highly incenfed at, this infult j but the na 



tural fweetnefs of his temper getting the better of his refent 




ment, he took no notice of fuch a provoking behaviour 

after embafTadors arrived from Artabanus king of the 
Parthians to renew $he antient alliance between the two em- 
pires, and entreat Germanicus in their jnafter's name to re- 
move Yonones, who had been lately driven from the throne 
put of Syria, leaft he Ihoujd i}nd meaijs, being fo near to 
permsinkus Parthia 9 to raife difturbances in that kingdom. Germanicus 
renews the renewed the antient alliance, and removed Vonones to Pom- 
!ni en i?th " peiopolis, a maritime city of Cilicia, not fo much jn con> 



th 

Parthi 



pliance 

m 

(N) TJie,county pf the $Tabatheans extended, according to S, 
Jeroin, from the Euphrates to the Red-tea (59) 5 fo that it com- 
prehended Arabia deferta, and greit part of Arabia Pethea. The 
metropolis of the NabatKeans was the city of Petra, which gave 
its name to" Arabia Petraea (60). '* S. Jerom thinks they were cal- 
led Nabatheans from Nabaidth Iflimaers fon. «" ' ' 



(59) Hier r %uxft. in jSenef. 25. (60} $trah» 1- 
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ance with the requefl of Artabanus, as to feparate him 
from Pifo, with whom |ie was in high favour, in regard to 
the many prefents he had inade to his wife Plancina, and the 
exceflive court he paid her u . Of this year, which was Ger- 
manicus's firft in the levant, not the leaft mention is made 
by Dion Caftius. 

. The following year, Marcus Silanus and Lucius Norba- Hevifiti **J 

nus being confuls, Germanicus travelled into Egypt to view jj^pt, 
the rarities and antiquities of that famous country, His jour 
ney proved very beneficial to the inhabitants, whom he re 
lieved from a great famine, caufmg the granaries to be every- 
where opened, and the price of corn abated. He did not 
imagine, that the prohibition made by Auguftus, extended to 
him ; and neverthelefs the jealous emperor in a letter to him 
eenfured him with great feverity for prefuming to enter that 
province, when Auguftus among other fecrets of ftate had 
ftri£rly forbidden all fenators and Roman knights of any figure 
to travel thither, without fpecial licence w . While Germa- 
nicus was thus paffing the fummer very agreeably in Egypt, 
Drufus was bufy in (owing feuds among the Germans, and 
i was therein attended with great fuccefs. For Maroboduus, ^J^J^J^J 
king of the Suevians, whofe power Rome dreaded, was this h^omhu- 
year driven out of his dominions, and obliged to pafs the laft 



ghteen years of his life at Ravenna in Italy. Catualda, ^<& lfe 
whom Drufus had underhand ftirred up againft him, had the 
fame fate; and recurring to the Romans for protection, was 
conveyed by them to Forum Julium, now Frejus, a colony 
in Narbonne Gaul. As both thefe chiefs were followed by 
great numbers of their countrymen, Tiberius, fearing they 
rnight difturb the quiet of the provinces, gave them fettle- 
ments beyond the £)anube, between the rivers Cufus and Ma- 
rus, now the Wag and the March, on the frontiers of Mora- 
via, appointing them, for their king one Vannjus, by nation a 
Quadian (O), who reigned over them for the fpace of thirty 

years, but was driven out in the reign of Claudius. With 

the fame policy Tiberius circumvented and enticed to Rome 

O 0 4 Rhefcuporis, 



u Tacit, e. 55 ~ — 59, w Tacit, c. 59 Suet, in Tiber 




(O) The country of the Quad! was at firft bounded by Bohe«» 
mia, the Danube,' and the river March ; but afterwards they 
extended their confines to the Sarmatian mountains in the; neigh- 
bourhood of Erlaw in Hungary. We (hall have frequent occa- 

fion to fpeak of them in the reigns of Marcus Antoninus and 
Galiienus. 
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Rhefcuporis, a petty king of* Thrace, who having murdered 
: Cotys (P), his nephew, had feized on that part of the king- 
dom which Auguftus had beftowed c upon him. To deceive 
Rhefeuporis Rhefcuporis, Tiberius employed romponius Flaccus ( QJ, 
edb ll Tibe t * wnom ^ e preferred to the government of Moelia, as being 
riusf * C " one °f me king's mofl intimate friends, and therefore better 

qualified to betray him ; which he did accordingly, having 
"enticed him into the Roman dominions, and then fent him, 
under a ftrong guard to Rome, where he was accufed before 
the fenate by the widow of Cotys, and banifhed to Alexan- 
dria, where he was flain attempting to make his efcape, or 
falfely charged with it. This part of Thrace was divided be* 
tween Rhemetalces, the fon of Rhefcuporis, and the fons 
of Cotys ; but the latter being minors, Trebellienus Rufus, 
' once praetor, was appointed governor of their fhare. About 

this 



i 



» 

(P) Cotys was the fon of Rhemetacles, upon whofe death his 
kingdom was divided by Auguftus between his fon Cotys and his 
brother Rhefcuporis, as we have related at length in our hifto-. 
ry of Thrace (61), to which we refer our readers for a full ac- 
count of the tranfadtions, we have only hinted at in this place. 
Cotys, though a Thracian, was not unacquainted with the mufes ; 
for to him Ovid infcribed the ninth elegy of his third book 

de Ponto ' ' the unhappy poet being confined by Auguftus to 
his kingdom . 

( QJ Ovid mentions Pomponius Flaccus in one of his epiftles 

infcribed to- Graecinus : 



/ 



" Prafuit his, Grsecine, locis modo Flaccus* & illo 



" Ripa'ferox Iftri fub duce tuta fuit. 
Hie tenuit Myfas gentes in pace lideli 

'* Hie arcu fifos terruit enfe Getas (65 



He was indeed a good foldier, but a man of a vile character. 

have related above his flattering motion againft the memory of 
Libo Drufus. He was preferred to the government of Mceiia 
on purpofe to betray Rhefcuporis, with whom he lived in clofe 

friendfhip, which he did not in the leaft fcruple to do : and in- 
deed Rhefcuporis, who treacheroufly betrayed and murdered his 
own nephew, deferved to have no other friends but men of his 
own ftamp, tray tors and afiamns. Pomponius was rewarded by 
Tiberius for his treachery with the government of Syria, in 
which employment ,he died (63). 

m m 

(61) Vide Hift. Univerf. Vol. IX. p. 5 2 1 . (62) Ovid 

de Pont. 1. iv. Eleg. 9. (63) Tacit. 1 iv. 
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this time Vonones, who had been removed 
in Cilicia, attempting to jnake his efcape, was 
killed by one Remmius, ^a veteran, to whofe cuftody he had. 
been committed (R). 

In the mean time, Germanicus, having fatisfied his curio- ;(J ^ 
fity with viewing all the rarities and antiquities of Egypt, left re tums froi* 
that kingdom, and returned to Syria, where to his great fur- Egypt, 
prife he found all the regulations he had made utterly abolifh- 
ed, and the orders he had left with the legions wholly ne- 
gle&ejd. Hereupon, no longer able to bear with fuch infults, 
he reproached Pifo in very ftiarp and fevere terms, which, not-' 
withftanding his natural boldnefs, heightened by the confix 
dence he placed in the prote&ion of Tiberius, fa frightened 
him, that he refolved to leave Syria and abandon his govern-? 
ment. But while he was making the neceflary preparations 
fpr his departure, Germanicus being taken ill, he thought it 

advifeable 



. (R) ,The circumftances of this unhappy prince's death are dif- 
ferently related by the antients. Tacitus tells us, that having 
corrupted his keepers, he obtained leave of them to hunt in the 
neighbouring forefts, and under that pretence attempted his 
efcape to Armenia, with a defign to pafs from thence thro 1 the*, 
countries of the Albanians and Hcniochians into Scythia, and 
there take fan&uary with one of the kings of that country, who 
was his kinfman . B ut the country people, being foon apprifed 
of hjs flight, broke down the bridges of the Pyramus, a river 
of Cilicia ; fo that the prince, as the ftream was not fbrdable, was 

overtaken and feized on the banks of that river by Vibius Fronto, 
who had purfued clofe with a body of horfe. Soon, after Rem- 
mius, his late keeper, came up, and, pretending to be tranfported 
with rage, ran him through with his fword. It was commonly 
believed, that Remmius, gained by the prince's prefents, had 
connived at his efcape, and therefore in an affected rage flew him 
through fear of being difcovered (64). According; to this account 
Tiberius had no hand in his death. But Suetonius throws the 

I 

whole blame of this cruel action upon the emperor. Vonones, 
fays that writer, being driven out of his kingdom, retired to An- 
tioch with great wealth, and there continued fome time, think- 
ing himfelf fafe under the protection of the Roman people ; but 
was in the end, contrary to all juftice and faith, not only pillag- 
ed by the emperor's order, but moft treacheroufly flain (65). 
We take the account of Tacitus to be the moft genuine, that 
writer being no ways inclined to leffen or fupprefs the faults of 
any of the Cajfar's, but where truth, to which he ever pays the. 
Utmoft regard, obliges him. 

(64) Tacit, c. 68. (65) Suet- ia Tib. c. 49. 
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Falls fick advifeable to wait the iflue of the diftemper. The young 
covers. p r j nee f oon recovere< ^ and, as he w^s univerfally adored, his 

recovery was celebrated at Antioch, twhere he then w^s, with 
public vows, facrifices, and all poflible demonftrations of the 
moft fincere and unafFe&ed joy. This proved new matter of 
rage to Pifo, who, no longer mafcer of himfelf, ordered his 
lienors to drive away the victims, to overturn the altars, and 
difperfe the people aflembled to celebrate the feftival : a bold 
attempt this ! and therefore Pifo immediately after it leaving 
Antioch, withdrew to Seleucia. Soon after his departure 
$Je relapfes. Germanicus relapfed, and his perfuafion that Pifo had caufed 

him to be poifoned heightened the violence of the diftemper. 
Some of his domeftics too had the imprudence to tell him, 
that on the floors and walls of his houfe had been found bones 



of human bodies taken out of the grave, afhes mixed with 
blood, charms, incantations, and the name of Germanicus 
engraved on fheets of lead. Thefe reports and the frequent 
vifits of perfons, who were fuppofed to be Pifo's creatures, 
and to have been fent by him to watch the progrefe of the 



malady, doubled the young prince's anxiety and apprehenfions. 



* c If my houfe, '* faid he, " is thus befet by treacherous 
friends in my life-time, what will become after my death 



cc 



of my unhappy wife, of my little children? Pifo, impati 
*' ent to command alone the legions, to govern alone the 



<c province, thought poifon too flow in its operation, and 
<c therefore had recourfe to charms and incantations." In the 
height of the refentment, which thefe refle&ions raifed in his 
Sufpe£ls Pi- mind, he wrote a letter to Pifo, utterly renouncing his friend 

fliip, according to the cuftom whioh obtained among the Ro- 
mans, and was a folemn declaration that they intended to have 
no farther intercourfe or communication with the perfon, 
wbofe friendfliip they thus renounced. Some authors add, 
that he commanded him to depart the province. Be that as 
it will, Pifo foon after put to fea ; but kept hovering upon, 
the coaft of his province, that he might return the fooner 
uld the government of Syria become vacant by the death 
of Germanicus. In the mean time, the violence of the ma- 
Jady fomewhat abating, the young prince's friends began tQ 
entertain fcine hopes of his recovery. But fhort-lived was. 
their joy ; a fudden relapfe threw them into defpair ; and the 
unfortunate Germanicus, finding his end approached > fent for 
his friends, and fpoke to them in this manner : Were I to 
T -£ch die a natural death, yet fhould I have juft caufe to com-: 
tnhhScnfr <c P- am °* the gods for thus matching me from my relations* 



* 




my children, and my country > in the flower of my age 

: ' But 
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<* But being thus brought to an untimely end by the malign! 



<c ty of Pifo and his wi&, the laft favour I beg of you, my 




9 * 



66 faithful friends, is, that you acquaint my father and bro 
<c ther, with what perfecutions afflidted, I end a moft miie 



<€ rable life by a moft inglorious death. My relations, de- 
c< pendents, and even thofe whom envy provoked againft 
me while living, will bewail my misfortune and hard fate, 
in thus falling by the perfidious arts and treachery of a wo-* 
man, after having efcaped fo many dangers in war, and 
furvived fo many battles. But it is a duty incumbent 
" upon you, my faithful friends, to do fomething more, than 



<c 



cc 



commemorate my death with ufelefs tears. It is the 
* c principal office of a true friend to remember the wifh- 
* c es of thofe with whom they lived in friendfhip, and 
? c fulfil their laft defires. If therefore you loved me rather 
" than my fortune, you will revenge my death, you will com- 
f c plain to the fenate, and profecute the authors of my misfor- 
tunes as our laws dire£L Shew to the Roman people my 
wife, the grand-daughter of Auguftus, fhew them our fix 
* c children (S). This fight will move the confcript fathers to 



y 



cc 
cc 



cc 



4* 



companion, which will prove favourable to you, who 




<c cufe ; and the accufed, if they pretend wicked commands, 
* c either will not be believed, or not pardoned." At thefe 
words his friends, drowned in tears, taking the dying prince by 
the hand, all fwore, that they would fooner lofe their lives, than 
their revenge. Then turning to his wife, he conjured her by his Hif adyfee to 
memory, by their common children, and all the bonds of nup- Agrippina. 
tial love, that me would lay afide her haughty fpirit, and yield 
to the cruel (hocks of fortune, left on her return to the city 
Ihe mould, by an unfeafonable competition, provoke thofe who 
were more powerful than herfelf. Thus much he (poke open- 
> other things he faid in fecret, whence it was conjectured, 
that they related to Tiberius, warning her perhaps to be upon 
her guard againft his mares. However that be, the words he 

fpoke to her in fecret were his laft j for he had fcarce done when 1S eat 9 

he 

(S) Germanicus had by Agrippina nine children j Nero, Dru- 
ms, Cams," unnamed Caligula, three other fons who died infants, 
and three daughters, born fuceeffively in the fpace of three years, 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero, Drufilla,and Livilla, commonly 
called Julia. One of the fons that died was fq beautiful a child, 
that Livia had caufed him to be painted in the habit of Cupid, 
and confecrated the pi£ure in the temple 'of Venus Capitolina* 
whence it was removed to Auguftus's chamber, who ufed CO., 
i|antly to kifs jit when he came in (66). 

^66) Suet, in Calig. c ? j» 
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the 



he fainted away, and foon after expired 
grief of the province and all the neighbouring 



unexpreffible 
ountries. His 

funeral was performed without any pemp, and his body, before 



was burnt, expofed naked in the forum of Antioch, where 
Whether the funeral pile was erected. Tacitus tells us, that it remained 
joifoned. uncertain whether any marks of poifon appeared on the body, 

the people, who faw it, giving oppoute accounts, as they pitied 
Germanicus, or favoured Pifo. But Suetonius fays, that the 
body appeared covered with black and blue fpots, that foam 
flowed from his mouth, and that his heart, the body being 
burnt, was found among the allies, untouched by the flames ; 



His charac 
ten 



*Hc is uni- 
verfally la- 
mented. 



for the naturalifts in thofe days believed, that the heart, if 
the leaft touched or infe£ted with poifon, could 



not be con- 
fumed with fire. Vitellius, who afterwards charged Pifo be- 
fore the fenate with the death of Germanicus, made ufe of this 



argument, to prove that the prince had been poifoned, and 
openly declared, that his heart was found entire among the 
alhes*. But after all, this argument, even allowing the truth 
of the fa£t, was no way convincing, fince, in the opinion of 
theantients, the hearts of fuch as died of the malady called by 
the phyficians Cardiaca paflio, were equally proof againft nre 5 ^ 
The alhes of the deceafed prince were carefully gathered by 
his wife Agrippina, and enclofed in an urn in order to be coiv- 
yeyed to Rome 



Su 



was the end of the renowned Germanicus Caefar 



the thirty-fourth year of his 



prince 



lefs famous for 



his military prowefs, than his extraordinary accomplifli 



ments and inimitable 



The Roman people had fo g 



were 



opinion of his rare talents and eminent qualities, that they 

afraid openly to declare on feveral occalions, that 



fince the time of Scipio Africanus. the gods had not blefledRome 
with fuch a citizen. He was, fays Tacitus, alike venerable, 
whether you faw him or heard him ; and, without ever be^ 
traying the leaft arrogance or pride, yet fupported the dignity 



of his high ftation. His complaifance to all 



humanity 




they received of the death of Germ 



his, enemies, his clemency, moderation, and engaging 
behaviour, won him the hearts not only of the Roman peo 
, but of the barbarians themfelves, who, though enemies 
Rome, yet could not refrain their tears upon the firft news 

Some of them at 

war with one another, and even with Rome, forbore hoftili- 

ties for fome time to bewail fo great, fo general a lofs. Some 

of their princes cut off their beards, and fhaved their wives 

heads, 

x Tacit, c. 73. Suet, in Calig. c,. 1. Plin. I. xi. c 3.7. 
y Vide Plin. ibid. 



i 
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h£ads, a token among them of the deepeft forrow. The 
monarch of the Par'th ians denied himfelf For fome time the plea- 
Hire of the chace, withou%>appearing at the ordinary entertain-* 
ments given by the princec and lords of his court ; which was a 
token of grief, like the fhuttihg of the courts of juftice among 
the Romans, and never ufed but upon fome very extraordinary 
difafter. As for the people of Antioch, they carried their grief to) 
impiety > for hearing that Germanicus was dead, in the tran(pOrt 
of their forrow they threw ftones at their temples, overturned 
their altars, • flung contemptuoufly their houlhold gods out of 
doors, &c. nay, fome of them, in the height of their grief and 
indignation, expofed and for fo ok their new-born children. 
Strange tokens of forrow thefe ! It is more eafy to conceive 
than exprefs the confirmation which the news of his death 
occafioned in Rome, where he was adored by all ranks of ^^fij^s 
men (T). The firft account of his illnefs alarmed the whole p e o P i e ? man 

; but while they were impatiently waiting between hope 
and fear for farther intelligence, in the evening a report was 
fpread, no body ever knew how, that he was recovered and 
in good health. Hereupon the people, not able to refrain their 
joy, flew immediately with victims and facrifices to the capi- 
tol 9 impatient to difcharge the VoWs they had made for his re- 
covery. Tiberius awaked out of his fleep With the noife of their 
mutual congratulations and loud Ihouts of joy, had the morti- 
fication to hear the following words ecchoed in every ftreet, 

€ '* Salva Roma 5 falva patria, falvus Germanicus j Rome is fafe * 

" our 




(T) He was to fuch a degree beloved by the people, fays Sue- 
tonius (67), not only of Rome, but in the provinces, that when 
he departed or arrived at any place, fuch crowds attended him, 
that he was often in danger of being ftifled in the throng. On 
his return from Germany, after having appeafed the mutinous le- 
gions, all the praetorian cohorts went out to meet him, though 
two only had orders^to pay him that compliment. As for the 
people, the road was thronged with perfons of all ages and ranks 
for twenty miles diftance (68), The people, fays Tacitus (69), 
adored him, not only on account of his own good qualities, but 
likewife for the fake of his father Drufus, whofe memory was 
dear to every true Roman, no one doubting, but he would have 
reftored Rome to her antient liberty, had he ever fucceeded to 
the empire. Of Germanicus they entertained the fame hopes ; 
and hence their partiality for him, before he was of an age ta 
gain their afFe&ions by his perfonal qualities. 



(67) Idem ibid, c, 4. (68) Idem. ibid. c. 3.' (69} 

Tacit, annal. 1. i. c. 33. 
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sc our country is fafe* fince Germanicus is fafe." But their 
joy was foon changed into the deepeft forrowj certain news of 
his death arriving the next day, nothing was heard in the 
ftreets, nothing in the houfes, but tfighs, outcries, lamenta- 
tions, and complaints. Without any orders from the prince 
or feiiate, all the courts of juftice, the houfes of the citizens, 
and {hops, were {hut, and the moft frequented ftreets, no 
one appearing abroad, turned into a defert. The emperor by 
feveral edicts endeavoured to reftrain thefe public expref- 
fions of grief ; but even the moft cautious, not able to mo- 
derate their forrow, in fpite of all his edi£b, continued to 
mourn, though invited by the feftivals of December to mirth 
and jollity z . His death was the more regretted, as he was 
commonly fuppofed to have been poifoned by Pifo, at the in- 
{ligation of Tiberius and Livia, the only two perfons in the 
whole Roman empire, fays Dion a , who were not. affe&ed 

with fo great, fo general a lofs ( U) . 

And 

25 Suet. inCalig. c* 6. a Dio, 1. lvii. p. 6i$. 

(U) Germanicus was not only an excellent commander, but 
an eloquent orator, and if Ovid did not flatter him, one of the . 
beft poets of his age (70). He expreffed his thoughts with great 
cafe and elegance both in Greek and Latin, and pleaded feveral 
caufes with extraordinary applaufe (71). He gave afpecimen 
of his tafte for poetry in fome Greek comedies, which, as he 
was thorough mailer of that language, he wrote and publifhed. 
S. Jerom and La&antius tell us, that he tranflated into Latin a 
treatife of aftronomy written originally in Greek by Aratus, 
under the title of Phaenomena : but Voflius and Rutgerfius a- 
fcribe this tranflation to the emperor Domitian, who alTumed 
the title of Germanicus, as we (hall obferve hereafter. But 
what above all gained the afFeftions both of the Romans and 
foreigners was, the extaordinary fweetnefs of his temper, his 
affability, complaifance, and obliging behaviour, even towards 

the meaneft of the populace, a behaviour no ways affected, but 
to him quite natural, as ariling from a fmcere defire of doing e- 
very one the beft offices he could. Auguftus was fo taken with 
thefe good qualities, that he was long in fufpenfe, if Suetonius 
is to be credited (72), whether he fhould declare him his fuc- 
Ceffor himfelf, or leave him to be adopted by Tiberius, Soon 
after his death Tiberius abandoned himfelf to all manner of 

cruelties, which added new luftre to the memory of the decea£ 

ed 

(70) Ovid. Faft. 1. i, v. z%\ (71) Suet., ibid, c, 5* 

(72} Svret, ibid. c. 4^ 
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And nov(r the government of Syria being vacant by ttoe- 
death of Germanicus and flight of Pifo, the lieutenants' of 
the legions and fenators,> who were at Antioch, committed 
the adminiftration of the province to Cneius Sentius, who, at 
the fuit of Vitellius and Veranius, two illluftrious fenators 
and friends to Germanicus, immediately feized and fent to 
Rome one Martina, a woman infamous in that province for 
poifoning, and greatly cherifhed by Plancina. In the meanj? if °* 
time, Pifo being overtaken at the ifland of Cous by a meflen- 0 f r 1 
ger, acquainting him with the death of Germanicus, did not nicus 
fo much as pretend to difguife his joy, but caufed victims to 
be publicly flain, and repaired with thankfgiving to the tem- 
ples for fo ugnal a favour. His wife Plancina declared her joy 
in a manner ftill more arrogant and infulting ; for fhe no 
fooner heard that Germanicus was dead, than, throwing off 
her mourning, which fhe wore for the death of her fitter, 
Ihe appeared in a drefs adapted to gaiety and mirth. The 
centurions of the army, which Pifo had commanded in Syria, 



flocked to him, afTuring him, that the legions were ready to 



receive him, and reinflate him in the goverment, which had 
been injurioufly taken from him. Hereupon Pifo fummoned 
a council of his friends to confult what meafures he had beft 
purfue ; whether he fhould go with all fpeed to Rome, or 
return to Syria. His fon Marcus Pifo was for the former, 
but Domitius Celer, an intimate friend of Pifo, declared for 
the latter and prevailed. But as Pifo was well apprifed, that 
Sentius would oppofe him, which would give rife to a civil 
War in Syria, in order to bias Tiberius in his favour, he trans- 
mitted 



cd prince, and made him the more regretted, every one con- 
cluding from thence, that, had he lived, the emperor would 
never have dared to commit fuch exceffes (73). His military 
exploits we have related above ; and therefore ihall only obferve 
here, that after his death the inhabitants of Antioch compared 
him to Alexander the Great, as to the gracefulnefs of his 
perfon, the nobility of his defcent, his age, the circumftances 
of his death, &c. and concluded, that if his authority had been 
uncontrolled he would have equalled that great warrior in the 
glory of his conquefts, as he far furpafled him in prudence, cle- 
mency, moderation, and other virtues (74). And indeed, if he 
had not been ftopt in the midft of his carreer andfnatched away 
from his victorious legions, he would, in all likelihood, have, 
completed the final reduction of Germany, already broken by 
fo many overthrows. 



{73) Idem, c 5. (74) Tacit, annal. I. ii. c. y$t 
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mitted a letter to him, e fllled with invedtives againft the 
duct, luxury, and pri :e of Germanicus ; he enlarged on the 
iiijuftice the young prince had done^im in driving him out of 
his government, and concluded withiacquainting the emperor 
that he was preparing to return to his province, and refume 
^f^^tl w ^ his former loyalty the care of the army. In the mean 



Hs, govern- time, putting Domitius Celer on board a galley, he fent him 



roent. before him into Syria, while he himfelf, having formed 

companies the deferters, who flocked to him from all parts, 
. ' and the fervants who attended the camp, failed over to the 

continent, where he had the good look to intercept a body of 
new-raifed foldiers on their march into Syria. He alfo wrote 
to the petty kings of Cilicia, ordering them to join him with 

all their forces. By this means, having got together a con- 

(iderable body of men, he put to fea again, and fleering 
along the coafts of Lycia and Pamphylia, met the fleet, 
which carried Agrippina with the afhes of her husband to 
Rome. Both fleets prepared for battle 3 but* as they were 
afraid of each other, they proceeded no farther than to hard 
words. Vibius Marfus, who commanded Agrippina's galleys, 

fummoned Pifo as a criminal to his trial at Rome* which 



fummons he anfwered with derifion and contempt. After 
this both fleets continued their courfe, the one for Italy, the 
other for Cilicia, where Pifo made a defcent, and feized a 
firong caftle on the frontiers of Syria ; which Sentius no foon- 
er underftood, than he flew thither at the head of his legions, 
Overthrew Pifo's men at the firft onfet, obliged him to take 

fhelter behind the walls of the caftle, and foon reduced him 
to fuch ftreights, that he offered to furrender the place, upon 
condition that Sentius would fuffer him to remain there till 
the emperor's pleafure was known. But this being rejected, 
He is forced and the place reduced to the utmoft extremity, he was forced 
to abandon to fubmit upon, what terms Sentius thought fit to impofe up- 
s * na * on him, which were, that he mould forthwith embarque and 

return to Rome fa . 

During thefe troubles in the eaft, the fenate was wholly 



taken up at Rome with inventing and decreeing new honours 



»eed°at S to Germanicus, in order to eternalize the memory of a prince 
Rome 3 to much beloved, and fo well deferving of the empire. It 
Germankus. was decreed, that his name mould be inferted in the Salian 

hymns (W) ; that curule chairs fhould be placed for him a- 



Tacit c. 74—8 



mong 



(W) This honour was peculiar to the gods ; for till this time, 
only their namgs- wsje fung in the Salian hymns. Afterwards 

M. Antoninus, 
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mong the priefts of Auguftus (X), and oaken crowns hung over 

them, as an acknowledgement of his having faved many ci- 
tizens ; that his flame ii^ivory fhould be carried before the 
proceflion at the CircemrJh games an honour peculiar to the 
gods and fuch men as were deified ; that none but one of the 
Julian family fhould be appointed flamen or augur in his room, 
&c. To thefe honours triumphal arches were added, one 
at Rome, another on the banks of the Rhine, and a 
third upon mount Amanus in Syria, with infcriptions of his 
exploits, and a declaration that he died for the republic ; a fe- 



pulchre at Antioch, where his body was burnt ; and a tribu 
nal at Epidaphne, where he ended his life (Y). Many ftatues 
were raifed to him, and many places appointed for paying him 
divine honours. Some were for decreeing to him, as a great 
mafter of eloquence, a golden mield, remarkable for its 
bulk (Z) j but this Tiberius would not allow, faying, that 

in 



M. Antoninus, the philofopher, ordered the fame honour to be 
conferred on his fon Verus, as Spartianus informs us (74). 

(X) It was deemed a particular mark of diftinction at Rome, 
for any one to have a fixed place allotted him at the public 
{hews. This honour was in procefs of time improved by flatte- 
ry, and extended not only to fuch as were abfent, but even to 
the dead. P. Valerius Poplicola, who was made dictator in 
the year of Rome 409, firft enjoyed the honour of being dif- 
tiaguifhed, though abfent, with a fixed place in the circus, which 
was allotted to him and his pofterity (75). The fame honour 
was afterwards beftowed upon Julius Caeiar, M, Marcellus, and 
others, with this improvement ; that curule chairs with golden^ 
crowns mould be placed for them in the circus and theatre, e- 
ven after their death to preferve their memory (76). ^ The em- 
peror Severus caufed three curule chairs to be placed in the thea- 
tre to honour thereby the memory of Pertinax (77). To Ger- 
manicus was probably decreed but one chair in each of the three 

theatres. 

(Y) Tacitus fells us, that he died at Epidaphne, a celebrated 
place in the neighbourhood of Antioch, of which we have fpoken 
in our hiftory of Syria 5 but all other writers agree, that he ended 

his days in the city of Antioch (78). 

( Z) It was an antient cuftom among the Romans to fet up the 
images of illuftrious men in the curia and in their temples. Thus 

the 



74) Sparc, in M. Anton, philofoph. (75) Liv. 1. ii. 



(76) JDio, 1. xliv. (77) Xiphil. i. iu\ (78) Dio, I 

Ivii. p„ ( 615, Suet, in Tib. c. 1, &c 
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in eloquence no regard was to be had of the dignity of th( 

perfon,' and that therefore he himfelf would dedicate a fhielc 



equal in fize to thofe of other orators, it being fufficient glory 



for him to be ranked amongft the antient writers. The Ro- 
man knights in their turn, to honour the memory of the de- 
ceafed prince, agreed to change the name of that body of 
horfe^ which, being compofed of the young nobility, was ftyled 
<c The fquadron of the juniors," and call it thenceforth" The 
" fquadron of Germanicus," appointing at the fame time, 
that the effigies of Germanicus mould be carried before the 
faid fquadron, as their ftandard, at their public reviews, which 
were annually made on the ides of July c . In the height of the 
public grief Livia, called alfo Livilla, filter to Germanicus 

Vmlh deli- anc ^ w ^ e to ^ rums > was delivered of male twins, which pro- 
ved of male ved fuch matter of joy to Tiberius, that he could net help 
twins. boafting to the fenate, that to no Roman of the fame rank had 

ever before been born two fons at a birth. But the encreafe of 
Drufus's family doubled the grief of the people, who faw with 
regret that of their beloved Germanicus removed farther and 
farther from the throne d . This fame year fevere laws were en- 
acted 



c Idem, c. 83. d Idem, c. 84. 



the image of Scipio Africanus was fet up in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and that of Cato the cenfor in the curia, or fenate- 
houfe, as we read in Valerius Maximus (79). Auguftus caufed the 
images of all thofe Romans, who before his time had eminently 
diftinguimed themfelves, in the arts either of peace or war, to be 
fet up in the curia, allotting to each profeffion its proper place. 
Thus Tacitus tells us, that the image t>f Hortenfius was placed a- 
mong the orators. The like honour the fathers were now for de- 
creeing to Germanicus, as to one of the matters of eloquence, 
Thefe images are called by the antients Ihields (80), becaufe en- 
graved in gold, filver, or brafs, in the form of a fhield. This is 
the common opinion ; though fome writers think, that in latin they 
ought not to be called clypei, which word fignifies a fhield 5 but 
clupea, that is, engraved work, from the antient word " cluere" 
to engrave. This derivation Pliny defpifes as a fond conceit of 
the grammarians : " Scutis qualibus ad Trojam pugnatum eft," 
fays he, " continebantur imagines, unde & nomen habuere clype- 

orum, non, ut perverfa Grammaticorum fubtilitas voluit, a 

cluendo." However, Livy calls them clupea 5 " clupea,'* fays 

he, de columnis dempfit" (81).. Frequent mentionis made of 

thefe 



«< 



(79) VaL Max. 1. viii. c. 15. (80) Vide PI in. 1. iii. 0 7. 
Suet, in Domit. Capitol, in Antonino. Trebel. in Claud, Liv. 
h Ix.Fhfl. Ie°;at. ad Caium. (81} Liv. 1. Ix. 
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a&ed by the fenatc to reftrain the lewdnefs of women j and it 

was provided, that no woman fhould proftitute herfelf, whofe 
father, grandfather, or 3ufband Were Roman knights* The LaWj agdinft 
fathers were prompted to make this prohibition by the mon- the lewd- 



ftrous impudence of one Viftilla, who, though a lady of great hefs of wo 



quality and born of a praetorian family, was not afhamed to 
appear before the aediles, and publicly declare herfelf a prof- 



men* 




titute, purfuant to an antient law, which obliged all women j 
who became venal, to acknowledge their infamy before the 
above-mentioned magiftrates. By this public declaration the 
antient Romans had thought proftitutes fufficiently punifhed ; 
but Viftilla making no account of fuch a chaftifement, and the 
fathers fearing other women of diftin&ion might follow her ex- 
ample, they publi{hed the above-mentioned prohibition, and 
at the fame time baniftied the infamous Viftilla to the ifland 

w * ■ 

of Seriphos. Meafures were alfo taken by the fathers for ut- The Tewiflj 
terly extirpating the Jewifh and ^Egyptian ceremonies ; and and ^gyp- 
by a decree of the fenate four thoufand young men, all defcend- ^boSh-" 
cd from manumitted flaves, and infected, fays Tacitus, with ed at Rome, 
that fuperftition, were enrolled and tranfported to Sardinia to 
fupprefs the robbers who inferred that ifland : if they perifhed 
through the badnefs of the air, the fenate thought it would be 
no great lofs (A). The reft were ordered to depart Rome, and 

all Italy, if within a ftated time they did hot renounce their na- 
tional ceremonies 6 . The fame year, Tiberius gave feveral 

p a inftance* 

e Idem, c. 8$, 

thefe Ihields in antient infcriptions : Lipfius quotes the following i 
'* Huic. Decuriones. Funus. Publicum. Statuam. Equeftreim Cly 
x< peum. Argenteum. Locum; Sepulturae. Decreverunt." Thefe 
fhields were fometimes hung up to preferve the memory of the de^ 
ceafed without any effigies, and only with the names of the per^- 
fons, by whom and to whofe honour they were offered (82). Such 
fhields were fometimes fet up by private perfons to honour the me- 
mory of their anceftors without any order or decree of the fenate ; 
for Pliny in fpeaking of Appius Claudius who was conful in the 
year of Rome 25 g 9 fays, that he was the firft* who* though a pri- 
vate perfon, fet up in public and confecrated the fhields of his an- 
ceftors (83). 

(A) Jofephus complains of this feverity ; for, according to him, 

the four thoufand men fent into Sardinia were all Tews. Suetonius 

agrees with Jofephus. Tiberius, fays that writer, put a Hop to fo- 
reign, 

VidelPhii. jud. ubi fupra. (83) Vide Lip. in excurf.- 

in lib* ii. annaL Taeiti, litera N. 
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In&aftces of generofity, which ought not to be omitted. Oecia 



Who had prefided over the veftals fifgr-feven years with great 



reputation of fan&imony, being dea^, he reprefented to the 
fenate, that another virgin was to be chofen in her room ; and 
Fonteius Agrippa and Afinius Pollio offering their daughters, 
he thanked them both for their regard to the commonwealth, 
but preferred Pollio's daughter, for no other reafon, but be- 
caufe her mother had had but one hufband : to comfort the 
other who was poftponed, he gave her for her fortune a thou- 

Irifhmees «f ^ anc * & reat fefterces. Corn being Very dear, he fettled the price 
Tiberius's which the buyer was to pay ; and that the feller might not lofe 
generofity. the advantage naturally arifing from the fcarcity of grain, he 

took 



reign ceremonies, and likewife to the Egyptian and Jewilh rites, 
obliging all thofe, who were inclined to fuch fuperltitions, to burn 
the furniture belonging to their religion. He lifted the Jewilh 
youth, and fent them into the mofi peftifent and unwholefome pro- 
vinces under his command, obliging the remainder of that nation, 
and fuch as followed their footfteps, to depart the city upon pain 
of perpetual flavery. Thus far Suetonius (84). To the expuHion 
of the Jews an impoftor of that nation gave occafion, who being 
obliged to fly his country for a breach of the laws, retired to Rome, 



where he fet up for an expounder of the law of Mofes, and, 
with the afmtance of three others, all of the fame ftamp with him- 
felf, gained over to the Jewifh religion one Fulvia, the wife of 
Saturninus, a woman of great diftinction. The zealous profelyte 
was eafily perfuaded to make a rich prefent of purple and gold to 
the temple of Jerufalem, which Ihe delivered to her directors ; but 
they, irulead of fending the offering to Jerufalem, converted it to 
their own ufe. This Fulvia difclofed to her hufoand, and he to 
the emperor, who thereupon ordered all the Jews to depart Rome, 
after having lifted four thoufand of their youth and fent them into 
Sardinia. Jofephus tells us, that fuch as fcrupled ferving in the 



Roman army were feverely punifhed (8j). At the fame time the 
Egyptians were driven out cf Rome, and their rites utterly fup- 
prelfed: they had been formerly forbidden by Auguftus (86), but 
at this time that prohibition was renewed and enforced, on occafi- 
on of a very fcandalous flory related at length by Jofephus. Deci- 
sis Mundus, a young Roman knight, falling in love with a married 
lady of the firft quality in Rome, by name Paulina, and not being 
able to prevail upon her, as Ihe was a mirrour of chaftity, even 
with the offer cf two hundred thoufand drachmas, to comply with 

his unlawful defires, had recourfe to the priefts of the god Bis. 

Thefe 




(84) Suet in Tib. c. 36. (85) Jofeph. anticj. I. xviii. c» 

Dio, 1. liv. p. 525, 
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took upon himfelf to pay . two nummi, that is, fourteen 

pence of our money, a buihel over and above the fixed price* 
For thefe bounties the people offered him again the title of 
* c Father of his country J'*, which he reje&ed, and at the fame 
time fharply rebuked fuch as fryled him lord, fhewing 



thereby, fays Tacitus, that though he dreaded liberty, yet 



he could not abide flattery, The fame author tells us, upon the 
authority of the writers of thofe times, fome of them fenators, 
that letters were read in the fenate from Adgandeftrius, prince 
of the Catti, offering to difpatch Arminius, provided poifon 
were fent him for that purpofe : to which Tiberius returned 

this anfwer j that it was not the cuftom of the Roman peo- 




pie, 



Thefe pretending that the god Anubis, to whofe worlhip Paulina 
was greatly addi&ed, was in love with her, . perfuaded her to pafs 
a night in the temple of that deity ; when Mundus, by paying down 
twenty-five thoufand drachmas to the priefts, and promifing them 
the like fum, obtained what he had in vain applied for to Paulina 
Jierfelf wJth the tender of two hundred thoufand drachmas. • T}ie 

next day the deluded lady b^&gging of the honour done her by the 
Egyptian deity, fome believed her, while others afcribed the whole 
to the ftrength of her imagination. But three days after Mundus 
meeting her, '* I thank you Paulina," faid he, " for favingme 
f( two hundred thoufand drachmas, and granting me at the lame 
" time, not under the name of Mundus, but of Anubis, the favour^ 
" which I would willingly have purchafed at fo dear a rate." ' At 
thefe words the virtuous Paulina was thunder~ftruck ; j(he burft in- 
to tears, tore her garments, and haftening to her hulband, " flie ac- 
quainted him how flie had been abufed and betrayed by the priefh; 
and, drowned in tears, befought him to exert himfelf in the profe- 
cution of the priefts, by whom her fimplicity and credulity had 
been thus enormoufly abufed. Hereupon her hufband complained 
to the emperor, relating to him every particular of fo bafe an 
a&ion ; and he, upon a narrow enquiry into the fa&, and a flrift 
examination of the priefts, finding them guilty, ordered them all 
to be crucified, the temple of Anubis to be pulled dowji, his ftatue 
to be thrown into the Tiber, the Egyptian rites to be utterly fup* 
prefled, and all who profeuedthem to be baniflied Rome . Ida, 
the freedwoman of Mundus' s father, who firft advifed him to ap- 
ply to the priefts, for which advice flie received fifty thoufan4 
drachmas, was crucified with the priefts ; but Mundus himfelf was 
only banifhed, Tiberius exempting him, fays Jofephus, from a 
more fevere punilhment in regard of his paflion, which was fo yio- 
}ent, that, finding the chafte Paulina proof againft aU temptation, 

Jie had refplved to ftsrve himfelf to &a$h ( 8 7.) 



{£7) Jofeph, antlcj. 1. xyiii. e, 4, 

j 




pie to take 
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treachery, but 



g 



on their enemies 




openly and in the field ; wherein h%gained equal glory 
our hiftorian, with the antient Rojnan commanders, 
would not 




who 



fufFer king Pyrrhus to be poifoned, but difclofed 



to him the whole plot. Arm 



however, after the dep 



of the Roman 



and 



pulfion of his rival in power Ma 



roboduus, attempting to inflave his country, fell by the treach- 
J9eath of Ar- ery of his kindred in the thirty-feventh year of his age, Ta 

undefervedly, the deliverer of Germany 



imams, 



him 



for under his conduct the Germans fhook off the Roman 
yoke, and long maintained their liberties, in fpite of the ut- 
mofl efforts of the generals fent from Rome to bring them 



again under fubje&i 



He commanded the troops of his 



country twelve years, during which time he was often defeat 
ed, . but always found means to repair his lofles, and renew 
the war with frefh rig 



His name 



Tacit 



3 



time was 



arrival in 



ftill celebrated by his countrymen in their fongs f . Pliny ob- 
ferVes, that this year on the eighth of July a new ifland was 
formed near that of Delos in the Archipelago 1 



of the nex 



year, M. Valer 
falinus and M. Aurelius Cotta being confuls, Agrippina 



In the beg 



Mef- 



the aflhes of rived at Brundufium with 

&er husband, band, and was received at her landing with tokens of the 



the afhes of her deceafed huf-* 



deepeft forrow 
all the neighbouring 



nly by the inhabitants of that, but of 



who had flocked 



Brundufium 



to condole with her on fo melancholy an occafion 



She 



no fopher appeared on the fli 



attended by her two ch 




Caius and Julia, with the funeral urn in her arms and 




fixed 



on 



the 




round 



than the whole multitude 



outcries 



burft into tears ; nothing was heard but groans, 
and lamentations, friends, relations, ftrangers, being equally 
affedted at the fight of fo moving an object. Tiberius had 
difpatched two praetorian cohorts to attend the remains of 
: deceafed prince from Brundufium to Rome, and order- 



the maturates of Calabria 




and Campania 



ed 

pay their laft offices to the memory of his fon ? The urn 
therefore was carried on the fhoulders of the tribunes and 
centurions, and accompanied 




the chief magiftrates of 
the places through which it palled, the lienors of the deceafed 

general marching before it with their fafces reverfed (B), 

When 



f 



Idem, c. 88> 



% Plin. 1. ii. c. 8;.. 



(B) This cuftom of carrying the fafces reverfed in token of 
grief is likewife mentioned hy Pedo in his elegy to Livia ; 

* % ~~ «f Quo* 



r 
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When the funeral proceffion arrived at any Roman colo 
ny, the nobility in their bell apparel, and the people in 
mourning, flew victims, ^erected altars, and burnt perfumes, 
telHfying with loud lamentations their common forrow. The 
nearer they drew to Rome, the greater was the concourfe. 
At Terracina they were met by Drufus, the fon of Tiberius, 
by Claudius, Germanicus's younger brother, and by fuch of 
his children as had been left at Rome. At fome diftance from 
the city the confcript fathers, with the confuls <at their head, 
and immenfe crouds of people, lined the road, through which 
the proceffion pafled, all drowned in tears and teftifying their 
grief with fighs, in which flattery had no (hare, every one be- 
ing well apprifed how real was the joy, how infincere was the 
grief of Tiberius. Neither he nor his mother Livia appeared 
abroad, either becaufe they thought it below their grandeur to 
lament publicly, or through fear of betraying in their 



fome marks of joy amidft the public lamentations (C) 




P 4 



The 



Quos primum vidi fafces, in funere vidi, 

" Et vidi verfos, indiciumque mali." 



And Statius : 




ducunt infignibus ipfi. 



5* 

91 



Grajugenae reges (88). 



Not only the liftors carried their fafces reverfed, but the fbldiers 
their arms, as appears from the funeral proceffion, which VirgiJ 
defcribes on occafion of the death of Pallas : 



Turn maefta phalanx Teucrique fequuntur, 
39 Tyrrhenique duces, & verlis Arcades armis (89). 



It is well known, that Virgil introduces in his poem the cuftoms 
that prevailed at Rome. 

(C) Tacitus tells us, that neither in any hiftorian, nor in the 
journals of the city, he could find,, that Antonia, the mother 
of Germanicus, bore any part in the funeral, though Agrippina, 
Drufus, Claudius, and the other relations of the deceafed, were 
there recorded by name. Perhaps Ihe was prevented by flck- 
nefs ; perhaps {he was fenfible, that ftie would have funk un- 
der the weight of her forrow ; or elfe Ihe was detained by 
Tiberius that he and Livia might feem to have followed her 
example, and the people not think it ftrange, that the grand- 
mother 



Stat, Thebaid. 1. v|. (89) Virgil. JEnsid, I. xi.v. 93, 93/ 
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-The remains of the dedeafed were reported in the tomb of Au- 
guftus, the whole city attending them to the field of Mars, 



where that ftately monument was $re&ed, and crying aloud 



in the height of their grief, that the republic was utterly 
ruined, that no farther hope remained, as if they had for- 
got by whom they were governed. But nothing offend- 
ed Tiberius fo much as the affection which the people 
fhewed for Agrippina, calling her, ' 6 The ornament of her 
country, the only blood of Auguftus, a true pattern of 
antient virtue/* and at the fame time imploring the 
blefiings of the gods for her iffue, that they might outlive 
adecree S y ^ e persecutions of the wicked. As the people fet no bounds 
checks the to their grief, he thought proper to check it by a pub 



public grief. \{ c decree, exhorting them to refume their feveral vocati- 
ons, and, as the Magnefian games, were at hand, to indulge 
themfelves in their ufual diverfions, now they had by their 
lamentations given fufficient vent to their grief. He urg- 
ed the examples of the deified Julius and the deified 
Augufius, who upon the lofs, the former of an only 
daughter, the latter of his beloved £randfons, had both 



got the better of their forrow ; he put them alfp in mind 
of the confiancy with which the Roman people had forr 
merly borne the flaughter of their armies, the death of their 
generals, and the utter deftruction of many noble families, 
adding, that princes were mortal, but the commonwealth 
eternal. The emperor's decree was immediately complied 
with, as to the external appearance ; the courts of juftice 
were opened again, public affairs refumed, and an end pu| 
to the vacation. Drufus, who was come to Rome on pur- 
pofe to attend the funeral, returned to the army in Illyri- 
cum , which he had fcarce reached, when Pifo appeared in. 
the "camp, hoping to find the young prince lefs jncerifed 
againfl him for the death of a brother, than favourable to 
pmfus's art- kirn for the removal of a rival. Drufus at their firft meet- 
fni anfwer toing told him, that if the crime laid to his charge was true, 



pjei«s Pifo.] ie -{ VQU id t, e {fog fi r # t0 revenge it ; but that he hoped the 

current report was groundlefs> and that the death of Ger 
mariicus would be pernicious to none. This declaration he 



made in public, and carefully avoided all private interviews 



with Pifo. This artful anfwer and the cautious behaviour 

» > 

of a vouth ? otherwife frank and unwary, prompted moft peo- 



inother and uncle ftad abfented themfelves when the mother had 
pot appeared; but afcribe their absence to the fame caufe., v^-i 
an e^ual affliction. " '"" ' ■ "* ' ' " 



r 
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9 




pie to believe, that he had been iifftrucled beforehand 
his father how to behave in fo nice and critical a con- 
juncture. Young Pifo/Vhom the father had fent to Rome 
with inftrudlions how to foften the emperor, was received 




very kindly by him, and honoured with fuch prefents as 
were ufually beftowed on the fons of governors, when they 
returned from the provinces. This he did to mew him- 
felf utterly unbiased. In the mean time, news was brought, 
that Martina, famous for the art of poifoning, who, as we 
have related above, had been fent in cuftody towards Rome, 
was found dead at Brundufium with poifon bound up in the 
knots of her hair, but without any marks of poifon on her 
body. Whether her death was accidental, or procured by 
ivate orders from Tiberius or Pifo, Was never known, 
y her death the accufers were deprived of their chief 
evidence ; for fhe had ever lived in clofe confidence with 
Plancina, and the fenate hoped to extort from her, by force 
of torments, a fincere confeflion of the crime and a dif- 
oovery of her accomplices. Not long after Pifo arrived at 
Rome with his wife Plancina, and landed, as he had em- 9 n * Pifo af1 " 
barqued at Narnia upon the Nar and thence failed intOR om e. 
jthe Tiber, near the tomb of Auguftus, where the afhes of 
Germanicus had been lately repofited. This with their in- 
folent behaviour heightened the indignation of the people j 
for they both appeared with gay countenances, and, attend 
/ed with a numerous retinue, he of clients and domeftics and 
fhe of women, proceeded to their {lately palace, which 
overlooked the forum, and was, on occafion of their return, 
magnificently adorned and illuminated. The night they paf 



fed in rejoicings, having invited their friends and relations to 
a great banquet, With which they folemnized their fafe ar- 
rival. But the very next day Pifo was arraigned by Vi- 
tellius, Veranius, and others, who had attended Germanir sarrai SS? d ? 
cus, before the emperor ; who after having heard in a pri- 
vate audience the charge of the accufers and the defence 
of the accufed, referred the entire caufe to the fenate, being 
well apprifed of the reflections that would be caft upon him, 
whether he condemned or abfolved the accufed. When 
the fenate met for this great trial, Tiberius made a fpeech Tiberius's 
lull of affe&ed moderation 3 he told the confcript fathers, fpeech to tha 
that Pifo had been his father's lieutenant and friend, and ^^occafion 
lately ' appointed by himfelf, at the direction of {He fenate, - * 
to affift Germanicus in fettling the affairs of the eaft: 



whether he had there, by his haughtinefs and opposition, 



9 



provoked the young prince, and rejoice^ at his death 





*C 
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or wickedly procured it, they were then to judge with 
unbiafled minds. " If you find him guilty," faid the empe- 
ror, of having only exceeded trie bounds of his commif- 
flon, and not fubmitted to the wtll of his general, or even 
" -of having betrayed joy at his death and my affliction, 
" mail ever hate him and banifh him from my houfe but 
cannot for private injuries exert the prince, and condemn 
him as a criminal. But if you find him guilty of Germa- 
nicus's death, it is incumbent upou you to revenge it, and 
afford his children, and us his father and grandmother, 
<c the fatisfadtion of feeing him punifhed for fuch an enor- 
mous attempt. Examine too with great care, whether 
he endeavoured to debauch the army, whether he counte- 
nanced licencioufnefs in the foldiery, or attempted - to re- 
cover the province by force of arms. I have juft caufe 
* c to be offended with the indifcreet zeal of his accufers ; 
to what purpofe flrip the corfe, and expofe it naked to 
the eyes of the multitude ? Why was it proclaimed a- 
mong foreign nations, that he was taken off by poifon^ 
<c if all this was ftill doubtful and remains to be examined ? 
I am grieved for the death of my fon, and ever fhall la 
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ment fo great a lofs - 9 but far be it from me any ways to 
hinder the accufed from doing all he can to fhew his inno- 
cence, or even from expofing and laying open the faults of 
Germanicus, if he had any faults. I befeech you to proceed 
with the fame impartiality : let not your regard to me 
miflead you to take crimes for proved, becaufe they are 
committed againft me. As for the accufed, if he has any 
friends or relations, let them exert their eloquence, and 
6C ufe their utmoft endeavours to clear him from the crimes 
laid to his charge. Let his accufers take the fame pains 
to convict him of the charge which is brought againft him i 

this means we fhall be able to judge impartially, to 
<c abfolve the accufed, if innocent; to condemn him, 
" guilty." Two days were then allowed to the accufers to 
make good their charge, and, fix days after, three to the ac* 
Ankles of cufed to make his defence. The articles of impeachment, 
impeach- brought againft Pifo by Servaeus, Veranius, and Vitellius, 
brotfht a _ were, that he had permitted a general licentipufnefs in the 
gjmift Pifo. army, and corrupted the common foldiers to that degree, that 

he was ftyled by the moft profligate father of the legions ; 
that he had abufed in a moft outrageous manner the friends 
of Germanicus ; and laftly, that by poifon and witchcraft he 
"had deftroyed Germanicus himfelf, and borne arms againft the 

commonwealth s infomuch, that they had been obliged to 

engage 
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engage and defeat him before they could bring him to his 
trial. He defended himself but weakly againft thefe accu- 
fations ; only the charge^of poifoning Germanicus could not 
be fufficiently proved. However, the fenate could not be 
perfuaded, that Germanicus had died a natural death - y and 
at the fame time the people were heard crying aloud at the 
door of the fenate-houfe, that though the fathers abfolved the 
accufed, yet he mould not efcape the punilhment due to his 
crimes ; nay, they had already overturned the ftatues of Pifo, 
and would have dragged them to the fcalae Gemonise, the 
place where criminals were executed, had they not been ref- 
cued by Tiberius's orders. Thefe difturbances induced the 
fenate to put off the final decilion of the cafe ; and Pifo, that 
he might not be expofed to the outrages of the incenfed mul- 
titude, was conveyed to his houfe in a litter, followed by a 
tribune of a praetorian cohort, whom fome looked upon as a 
guard for his fafety, others as the minifter of his death. 

The people were no lefs incenfed againft Plancina than pifo a ban- 
Pifo y but me, having by the fecret folicitations of Livia don e<* 



cma 



fecured her own pardon, began by degrees to drop her huf- wite Plan 

band, and to make a feparate defence, though fhe had de- 
clared from the beginning, that Ihe would employ all her 
intereft and favour with Livia in behalf of both, and that by 
the fame fentence they mould both be either abfolved or con- 
demned. This fo difheartened Pifo, who had placed more 
confidence in the intereft of his wife, than his own, that he 
was fometime in fiupenfe whether he mould make any far- 
ther defence. But his fon prevailed upon him to appear once 
more before the fenate and try whether he could move the 
fathers or Tiberius to companion. But the fenate proving 
implacable, and the emperor carefully avoiding to mew even 
in his countenance the leaft mark of tendernefs towards him 
in his diftrefe, he returned home, as if he defigned to pre- 
pare for his farther defence againft the next day. But, in- 
ftead of that, he wrote a letter to the emperor, which he 
fealed and delivered to his freedmen. He then bathed, ac- 
cording to the Roman cuftom, and fupped as ufual. His 
wife kept him company till the night was far fpent, and then 
retired 5 which fhe had no fooner done, than Pifo ordered 
the door of the chamber to be fhut, and was found at break 
of day with his throat cut, and his fword lying by him. His deati* 
Tacitus tells us, that while he was a youth, he heard from 
fome old men, that a bundle of writings was frequently feen 
In Pifo's hands during his trial, which contained, as his 

conftantly affirmed^ the letters of Tiberius, ordering 

him 




3 • J : 
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him to difpatch Germanieus. Thefe letters, faid they, he 



defigned to lay before the fenate and accufe the prince but 



was diverted from it by Sejanus, who in the emperor's- name 
promifed him his pardon : they adcT, that Pifo did not fall by 



his own hand, but by that of an executioner fent privately 
by Tiberius to difpatch him. Our hiftorian tells us, that he 
dares afnrm neither of thefe things, but yet thought himfelf 
obliged to acquaint his readers with fuch relations (D). Ti^ 
berius fearing the death of Pifo might be imputed to him, as 
if he had procured it to prevent farther difpoveries, examined 
his domeflics in the fenate about the circumftances of his 
death, and then read the letter which Pifo had written to him, 
imploring his protection for his fons, whom he cleared from 
having any {hare in his late conduct, whatever it were. Of 
his wife Plancina he faid nothing. One of his fons had re^ 
mained at Rome, and therefore could be no ways acceffbry 
to his father's guilt ; the other had indeed attended him in> 
to Syria, and ferved under him in the war he raifed in 
the province ; but Tiberius would not allow that to be 
imputed to him as a crime, alledging the orders of his 
ISeries fa- father, which, he faid, a fon could not difobey. As for 
srours Plan- pj anc ; na9 who was fuppofed to have been more guilty thar* 

her hufband, Tiberius openly declared, not without blufh-? 
ing arid betraying great confufion in his fpeech and coun* 
tenance, that at tlie earneft entreaties of his mother he 
could not help pleading for her and aflifting her* in her 
trial. However, Vitellius and Veranius did not drop the 
profecution ; but after they had in a trial, which lafted two 

s, made the charge appear pretty plain, and filenced 
thofe who pleaded for the accufed, Ihe efcaped the punim* 
ment due to her crime by the indulgence of the fervile 
fenate. For the conful Aurelius Cotta being firft afked his 
opinion by the emperor, who collected the voices himfelfj 

anfwered 




*Wforv h ab- 




(D) Suetonius writes that he narrowly efcaped being torn 
Hi pieces by the populace and was condemned to death by 
the fenate (90). Dion fays, that he was brought into the fe-s 
jiate by Tiberius himfelf, who defired, that he might havq 
time to prepare for his defence, and that he laid violent hands on 
himfelf. But, according to Tacitus, the fentence was not a* 
warded againft him till after his death 5 neither does that wri-> 
ter fay, that he laid violent hand on himfelf, but only that 
he was fpuod with his throat cut,' and his fword lying by hiflV. 



(90} Suet, in Calig. c. z 
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anfwered in the following terms : I *ftm of opinion, that 
the name of Pifo be razsd out of the confular fafti or 
tables, part of his eftate forfeited, and part granted to his 
fon Cneius upon his changing that name ; that his fon 
Marcus be driven out of the fenate, banifhed for ten years, 
and allowed out of his father's eftate only fifty thoufand 
great fefterces ; as to Plancina, I think file fhould be par- 
doned at the requeft of Livia. This fentence feemed too 
rigorous to the emperor with .refpecr. to Pifo's children and, 
memory ; he therefore would not allow his name to be 
ftruck out of the confular tables, faying, that the name of 
Marc Antony, who had made war upon his country, and Tiberius 
that of his fon Julius Antonius, who had by adultery dif- JJJEJ^ c and 
honoured the houfe of Auguftus, remained ftill there. He memory of 
likewife delivered Marcus Pifo from the infamy of being Piio. 
devefted of his dignity, and left him his paternal inheritance, 
entire. He alfo oppofed the motion of Valerius MefTali- 
nus, who was for erecting a golden ftatue in the temple of 
Mars the avenger, and that of Csecina Severus, who pro- 
pofed building an altar to Revenge. Such monuments, he 
faid, Were fit to be raifed for victories over a foreign enemy; 
but domeftic evils were either to be buried in oblivion, or 
remem bered with grief ( E ) . As the emperor had (hewn great 
favour to Plancina and her children, to maintain the opi- 
nion of an impartial judge, a few days after the trial, he 
moved in the fenate- that Vitellius, Veranius, and Servaeus, 



who had accufed Pifo, might be rewarded ; and they were 
accordingly preferred to pontifical honours h 



The death of Germanicus being thus revenged, Dru 



fus, who had returned from Illyricum to be prefent at the 
trial, was honoured with an ovation, which, though de- 
creed him the year before for having lettled peace in Ger- 



h Tacit. 1. iii. c. 1— 19 



many 



(E) Meflalinus added to his motion, that public thanks mould 
be rendered to Tiberius, Livia, Antonia, Agrippina, and .Dru 
fus, for having revenged the death of Germanicus, but omit- 
ted to mention Claudius the brother of the deceafed prince.. 
Whereupon Lucius Afprenas afeed him, whether he had omit- 
ted him defignedly ; and then MefTalinus fubjoined the name 
of Claudius too. This mews how little regard was then paid 
to Claudius : and indeed he was defpifed and neglecled by all, 
and thought incapable of any public employment. But ior all 
this, fortune referved the fovereignty to him, and we mall fee 
liim one day, notwitManding the weaknefs bcrh of hi^body 

ad mind, mailer of the Roman empire. 
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Vipfania the many, he had poftporfcd till the trial was over* A few days 

P^fos sL after died his mother Vi P fania > o£ all the children of Agrip- 

" pa, the only one, fays Tacitus, who died a natural death 

Tacfarinas (F). The fame year Tacfarinas, *who had been fome time 
renews the before defeated by Furius Camillus, as we have related above* 



defeated. renewed the war in Africa, but was obliged by L. Ap 

who had fucceeded Camillus in the government of that pro- 
vince, to fhelter himfelf again in the deferts. A Roman cohort 
having on this occafion given ground at the firft onfet, the 
proconful caufed every tenth man of that cowardly body 
to be executed ; which exemplary rigor, at this time very 
rare, had fo good an effecl: on the reft, that a numerous 
body of the enemy was foon after put to flight by a de^ 
tachment of no more than five hundred veterans, and their 
numerous army utterly routed by another detachment com 



manded by Apronius Cefianus, the proconful's fon. This 



year, iEmilia Lepida, defcended from one of the moft illuf* 
trious families in Rome, and befides great grand -daughter 
to Sylla and Pompey, and once defigned for the wife of Lu- 
The tHal of cius Caefar and for the daughter-in-law of Auguftus, was charg- 
^Emilia Le- e d with impofing upon her hufband Publius Quirinius a fup- 
jada. pofititious child, with audultery, and with confulting the 

Chaldeans about the fate of the imperial family, which was 
a capital crime. Her brother Manius Lepidus undertook 
her defence, Tiberius behaving on this occafion with fuch 
fubtlety, that it was impoflible to difcover his real fenti- 
ments. At firft he begged the fenators not to meddle with 



the articles of treafon, and foon after charged Marcus Ser 
vilius to produce thofe very proofs which he pretended t< 

fupprefs 



(F) Agrippa had three wives, viz. Pomponia, the daughter 
of Atticus, Marcella the daughter of O&avia, and Julia. By 
Pomponia he had Vipfariia the mother of Drufus, mentioned 
here by Tacitus ; Marcella like wife brought him children, if 
Suetonius is to be credited; but as we find no farther men- 
tion made of them, we conclude, that they died very young: 
by Julia he had five children, Caius and Lucius Caefars, A- 
grippa Pofthumus, Agrippina, and Julia. Caius and Lucius 
were fuppofed to have been poifoned ; Agrippina perifhed 
hunger, and Pofthumius Agrippa by the fword ; but as to Julia, 
fhe died a natural death, according to the account which Ta- 
citus himfelf gives of it (91); though he tells us in this place, 
that Vipfania was of all the children of Agrippa the only one 
who died a natural death. 




\ 



(91) Tacit, anna!. 1. iv, 
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fupprefs : He would not fufFer the*ilaves of Lepida to be 
examined by torture as J6 the articles of treafon, nor his 
fon Drufus, though consul ele£t, to vote fir ft, left the reft 
mould think themfelves obliged to follow his example; 
However, the flaves of Lepida confefling upon the rack, 
that fhe had impofed upon her hufband a fuppofititious 
child, and even attempted to poifon him, Ihe was con- 
demned to perpetual banifhment ; but at the requeft of Scau- 
rus, who had had a daughter by her, either before her 
marriage with Quirinius or after her divorce, her eftate- 
was not confifcated. After fhe was condemned, Tiberius 
told the fenators, that he had learnt from the flaves too 
of her. hufband Quirinius, that fhe had attempted to poi- 
fon him K Suetonius tells us, that fhe had committed the . 
crimes, for which fhe was at this time condemned, twenty 
years before ; but Tacitus only fays, that fhe was profe- 
cuted by her hufband even after their divorce ; which drew 
companion upon her, however guilty and infamous. This 
year Tiberius foftened the rigor of the law Papia Pop- 
pea, which, as we have related above, loaded thofe with J^elaw^ 
heavy fines who did not marry at a certain age. But great Papia p^Jpea 
numbers of Romans chufing rather to pay the faid fines, foftened. 
than incumber themfelves with a family, fo that the law 
ferved only to enrich the exchequer, Tiberius with great 
difintereftednefs appointed five perfons, who had been for- 
merly confuls, five who had been praetors, with ten other 
fenators, to examine all the regulations made before his time 
againft celibacy. Thefe explained the intricacies of the laws 
enacted againft a fingle life, which the pleaders, that is, the 
lawyers of thofe days, laid hold of to undo many noble 
families ; and at the fame time they qualified the rigor of 
the antieftt law by lefTening the fines, which, according to 
the regulations of Auguftus, every man was to pay, who 
did not marry at a certain age. This, as Tacitus obferves, 
was fome relief to the city, the number of laws proving 
as great an evil as the crimes, for the reftraining of which 
they were ena&ed. Towards the end of this year, Nero, 
Germanicus's eldeft fon, being now of age, Tiberius re- 
commended him to the fenate, that he might ftand for the 
quaeftorfhip five years fooner than the laws directed, which, 
as we may well imagine, was readily granted, as alfo a 
place in the college of pontiffs. The ficft day he entered 
the forum in his manly robe, a donative of corn and money 



was 



1 Idem, c. 32, 23. Suet< in Tib, c, 49 
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%vas diftributed by 'F-berius to the populace, overjoyed tc 
fee a fon of Germanicus How of-^ge. Their joy was dou- 



bled by his marriage with Julia the daughter of Drufus 



J 



>ajua 



but foon after the people faw vfith the utmoft concern 
and indignation the daughter of Sejanus betrothed to young 
Drufus, the nephew of Germanicus and fon of Claudius 
who reigned after Caligula. By this match the Claudian family 
feemed in a manner degraded, and Sejanus, whofe power 
and credit with the emperor was already too great, raifed 
ftill higher. But a few days after Drufus died at Pompeii 

Dmfus° f n -^Y a ver y ^ :ran S e accident, being choaked by a pear, which 
phew to ftuck in his throat, as in play he threw it up in the air 
Germanicus. and catched it in his mouth K 

The following year Tiberius was conful the fourth time^ 

Tiberius ana - Drufus the fecond ; but Tiberius, foon after he had 
goes into refumed the fafces, under pretence of his health, retired to 

Campania, either with a defign to accuftom himfelf by de- 
grees to live out of Rome, or to leave Drufus the ho- 
nour of difcharging that office alone. Not long after his de- 
parture he wrote to the fenate, acquainting them, that Tac- 
farinas had raifed new difturbances in Africa, and exhorting 
them to chufe a proconful to be fent into that province equal 
to the war with which it was threatened. Upon the receipt of 
this letter the fathers met, but, inftead of naming a governor 
themfelves, decreed, that the appointment of a proper perfon 
for the government of Africa fhould be left to the emperor. 
On this occafion Csscina Severus made a fpeech againft any 
magiftrate's carrying his wife with him into his province; 
but, being oppofed.by Valerius MefTalinus and Drufus him- 
felf, his motion was over-ruled (G). The next time the 

fenate 



* Tacit, c. 29. Suet, in Claud, c. 27 



(G) Cascina introduced this motion with a long preamble, 
that he lived in perfedl concord with his wife, and had fix chil- 
dren by her ; but neverthelefs had prattifed himfelf, though 
he had ferved forty years in different provinces, what he offer- 
ed to the public. He faid, that it had not without caufe 
been provided of old, that women mould not be carried into 
the countries of confederate or foreign nations, mice they in- 
troduced luxury in peace, retarded war with their fears, and 
made the Roman armies on their march refemble thofe of the 
barbarians. Women, faid he, are not only tender and unfit 
to bear fatigues i but, if not reftrained, cruel, ambitious, and 
greedy of po\yer. Tkey even raarch among the foldiers, and 

are 
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enate met, a letter was prefentedytc^hem from Tiberius, 
wherein, after complaininpsCf them for calling upon him the 



1 *3 



care 



are attended and obeyed by the centurions. A woman has 
lately a£led the chief part at the exercife of the cohorts and 
the evolutions of the legions. Befides, you well know, eon- 
fcript fathers, that as often as any of the magiftrates are ac- 
cufed of plundering the provinces, their wives are always con- 
cerned in the guilt. To them the moft profligate in the pro- 



vinces immediately apply; by them all affairs are undertaken 



and tranfacled. They are no lefs refpe&ed than their hufbands, 
have the fame court paid them, are equally obeyed, nay more 
teadily obeyed, their orders being generally more imperious. 
This authority in women was formerly reftrained by the Oppian 
and other laws ; but now they rule without controul, not only 
their families, but the forum, the courts of juftice, and even 



the armies. To this fpeech, which was applauded by fome, 
but difliked by the far greater part* Valerius Meflalinus an- 
fwered, That many of the inftitutions of their forefathers were 
changed for the better : that women were fo far from burden- 
ing the provinces, that they were no burden to their own huf- 
bands ; that in time of peace they proved no incumbrance to 
them, but a great relief after the fatigues of war, to which it 
was not proper they fhould attend their hufbands. As to the 
pride, cruelty, and ambition, to which fome of them had given 
a loofe* he anfwered, that if on that account none were to be 
allowed to accompany their hulbands into the provinces, no go- 
vernors ought, according to that method of reafoning, be fent 
thither, fince fome of them had proved cruel, haughty, ra- 
pacious, &c. The Oppian laws, he faid, were once j udged ne- 
ceifary, and their feverity thought expedient for the ftate ; but 
afterwards their rigor was foftened, and that too was judged 
expedient for the public good. As to the wives being accef- 
fory to the guilt of their hufbands, the latter, he faid, ought 
to bear the blame ; but he thought it very hard, that for the 
too great compliance of one or a few weak hufbands, all the 
reft mould be deprived of the comfort and relief which the 
fellowlhip of their wives, the natural partners of their good 
and bad fortune, afforded them. He added, that the fex, 
weak by nature, would be thus left defencelefs, a prey to their 
own paffion, and expofed to the temptations of thoufands, who 
Would make it their bufmefs to feduce them ; whereof the na- 
tural confequence in an abfence of many years was to every 
one obvious, fince the marriage-bed was fcarce preferved unde- 
filed under the eye of the hufband. He concluded his fpeech 
with exhorting the fathers fo to redrefs the evils abroad, as 
not to neglect the diforders at home. Drums approved of this 



fpeech ; 



* 
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care of all public affairs, hft named M. Lepidus and Junius 
Blaefus, leaving it to them to chife for the proconfulate of 
Africa which of the two they £*eafed. Hereupon Blaefus 
was chofen, Lepidus excufing himfelf with great earneft- 
hefs, and pleading his infirmities, the tender age of his chil- 
dren, and a daughter who was marriageable. There was 



another reafon too, fays Tacitus, which, though not men 



ned by Lepidus, was underftood : Blaefus was uncle to 



Sejanus, and therefore, as his intereft prevailed, Lepidus de- 
clined ftanding in competition with him k . The moderation 
, and mildnefs with which Drufus governed, during his father's 

abfence, encouraged fome fenators to apply to him for redrefs 
to an evil, which was by degrees grown infupportable. The 
flatues of the emperor were become fanctuaries to profligates, 
Statues of who, laying hold of them, might with impunity threaten 
mperors and wantonly infill t whom they pleafed 



become 



mafter be- 

Sn&uaries. ing allowed to puniih a Have for the invectives he had uttered 



gainrt him, while he held the emperor's ftatue. Againft 



abufe Caius Seftius, a fenator, fpoke with great vehemence, 
as he had been lately abufed in a moft outrageous manner 
by one Annia Rufilla, whom he had got condemned for for- 
gery. To put a flop to this diforder, Drufus fummoned Ru- 
filla before his tribunal ; and finding her guilty of uttering in- 
vectives againft. Senilis, under fhelter of the emperor's ftatue, 
Sfrufus *e- he committed her to prifon. The punifhment of this profligate 
drefies this women, and that of two Roman knights, Confidius iEquus 
cvllr and Caelius Curfor, who had forged a charge of treafon againft 



the praetor Magius Caecilianus, gained Drufus the afFecl: 
of the people, and made them overlook his love of pleafure 
Antiftius and the luxury in which he lived, fpending the day at the fhews 
Vctus tried. Q f gladiators, and the greater part of the night in revels and 

banquets. Antiftius Vetus, a principal nobleman of Mace- 
don, being tried for adultery, during Drufus's adminiftration, 
was abfoived ; which highly offended Tiberius, who wrote a 
letter to the fenate, reproaching the judges, and ordering 

them 



k Idem, c. 35 



fpeech 5 and having alledged the example of Auguftus, who 
travelled moftly accompanied with Livia, added,, that he him- 
felf had taken a prcgrefs to Illyricum, and was ready, if it 
were thought expedient, to vifit other nations ; but not with 
out uneafmefs, if he were to be torn from his dear wife 
whom he had fo many children. For thefe reafons, if they 
*lef*rved that name- the motion of Carina was defeated 





(92) Tacit, c, 34. 
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them to recall Vetus and try hirn/folPPtreafon, as a difturber 
of the public peace, and jjBhfederate with the late king Rhe- 
fcuporis, when having Killed, his nephew Cotys, whom 
Tacitus through miftake calls his brother, he deligned to 



make war upon Rome. The charge of treafon, fays our 




I 



hiftorian, proved in thofe days the fum and bulwark of all 
accufations whatfover, and was the moft eiTe£rual means of 
making fure of the criminal. Vetus was therefore condemn- And con- 

A & m n a/A 

ed to perpetual banifliment, and to his fentence was added, 
that he fhould be confined to an ifland, neither in the neigh- 
bourhood of Macedon, nor of Thrace. The troubles, which 
began about this time in Thrace, pompted the judges, or 
rather Tiberius, to add this claufe. For the Odryfians, and 
other warlike nations of Thrace, being difiatisfied with the 
government of Rhemetalces, to whom Tiberius had given 
that part of Thrace, which his father Rhefcuporis had held, 
and much more with the government of Trebellienus Ru- 
fus, whom Tiberius had appointed guardian to the fons of 
Cotys, who were minors, openly revolted ; and having com- ^hrac* fu* 
mitted dreadful ravages, befieged Rhemetalces in the city of preffed^ 
Philippopolis. But diviflons arifing among them, Publius 
Velleius, whom fome writers take to be the hiftorian Vel- 
leius Paterculus *, marching againft them from the neighbour- 
ing province, where he commanded, defeated them, and 
obliged them, without lofmg a fingle man, to abandon the 
fiege m . 

Th e fame year, the Gauls, no longer able to bear the ^ 0 e lt Gau ^ 
heavy tributes, with which they were loaded, and the cruel- 
ty and pride of their governors, attempted to fhake off the 
Roman yoke, being ftirred up by Julius Florus, a native of 
Treves, and Julius Sacrovir, a leading man among the iEdui, 
that is, thofe of Autun. The Andecavi and Turonii, that 
is, the inhabitants of Angers and Tour, firft took up arms; 
but the former were foon reduced by Acilius Aviola at the 



head of a cohort drawn from the garrifon of Lugdunum or 
Lions, and the latter by the fame Aviola with a detachment 
fent him by Vifellius Varro governor of Lower German 



Julius Florus, having attempted in vain to debauch a body of 
horfe, which had been raifed by the Romans at Treves, 
made to the foreft of Ardea, attended by a rabble of his own 
clients and followers ; but finding all the panes befet by Vi- 
fellius Varro and Caius Silius, he was obliged to venture a 
battle with his countryman Julius Indus, whom the Roman 



Q q 2 



had 



! Voff. hilt. Lat. 1. i. c 24. 
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had fent forward with 1ku¥%fen body of men, as one who was 
well acquainted with the rbad's|%and a declared enemy to 



Florus. Indus put him to flight ^at the firft onfet, and by 




purfuing him from place to place, reduced him to fuch 
ftreights, that finding no other means to avoid falling into the 
hands of his implacable enemy, he put an end to his life with 

rus 1U ojf e i0 of own fword. By his death the infurre&ion of Treves was 

quelled. But that of the iEdui gave the Roman generals no 
cars of the fmall uneafinefs, Sacrovir, the chief author of it, havin o 

routed and ra ^ e< ^ an arm y of forty thoufend men, and made himfelf 
dies by'his mafter of Auguftodunum or Autun, the capital of the nation, 
own hand, where he found and feized all the young nobility of Gaul, 

hoping by that means to engage their parents and relations in 
his intereft. A contention which arofe between the Roman 
generals about the command of the army, gave him time to 
prepare for a vigorous defence. At length Varro who was 
old and infirm, yielding to Silius, who was vigorous and 
in the flower of his age, the troops began their march, and 



advancing towards Auguftodunum, were met by Sacrovir 
twelve miles from that city. Whereupon an engagement 
enfuing, the Gauls were routed with great flaughter, and 
Sacrovir obliged to fly firft to Auguftodunum, and thence 

Sacrovir the t0 a neighbouring town, where he flew himfelf, and thofe 
author of the who attended him one another, after having fet fire to the 
rebellion dies p] ace ^ by w hich it was reduced to afhes. Our hiftorian 



jLjuier!" 16 obferves, that when news of >this infurre&ion in Gaul was 



brought to Rome, the beft men were grieved for the fake 
of their country, but many rejoiced in their own dangers* 
nd in hatred to Tiberius wifhed fuccefs to the common ene- 
my n . 

When the infurre&ion was entirely fupprefled, Tiberius 

wrote to the fenate, acquainting them with the rife, pro- 
grefs, and conclufion of the war ; he added, that it was 
brought to an happy nTue by the fidelity and bravery of his 



lieutenants directed bv his counfels. As feme had com- 




Tibenus's P^ ne< ^ °f him for not going in perfon to fupprefs it, in 
xeafonsfor the fame letter he yielded reafons why neither he nor Dru- 
not going in f us had, during thefe commotions, offered to ftir out of 

GauT mt ° J ■* ta b r > telling them, that the Roman empire was an immenfe 

body, and that it was below the dignity of princes, upon 
the revolt of one or two cities, to abandon the capital, 



whence proper directions were fent to govern the whole ; 



but nevertheiefs, that he would vifit thole nations and fettle 

them, fince they were again brought under fubje&ionj which 

before' 

* Idem, 40 — 47, 



t 
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before would have been dj'n > gwr rifemi too much honour* as 




if he had not been able^to conquer them by his lieuten 



ants. The fenate decree! vows, fupplications, and the other 



ufual honours on fuch occauons ; but Cornelius Dolabella, a 
notorious flatterer moved, that Tiberius, on his return from 
Campania, fhould be honoured with an ovation. This ri- 
diculous motion occafioned a letter from the emperor, where- 
in he declared, that he was not , fo deftitute of glory as 
to hunt after empty honours in his old age, for a ftiort pro- 
grefs in the neighbourhood of Rome, after having in his 
youth vanquifhed moft warlike nations, and either enjoyed 
or defpifed many triumphs. This year Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinius, whom St. Luke calls CjTenius, dying at Rome 
Tiberius wrote to the fenate, defiring that he might be ho- 
noured with a public funeral. He was a native of Lanuvium, P. Quirin: 
a municipal town ; but, though of a mean defcent, had raif- Jj^jjJ"^ 
ed himfelf by his valour to the higheft pofts in the army, HcVujiral 
and had been honoured by Auguftus, firft with the conful- 
fhip, and afterwards with the enfigns of triumph, for driv- 
ing the Homonadenfes out of their ftrong -holds inCihcia. 
Upon the difgrace of Marcus Lollius he was appointed go 



\ 



9 



Caius Caefar, then employed in fettling the affairs 
of Armenia, in which high ftation he made ufe of all 
his intereft in behalf of Tiberius then at Rhodes, and by 
degrees reconciled the young prince to him. Thefe kind 
offices Tiberius now remembered, and extolled them in 
his letter to the fenate, inveighing at the fame time againft 
Lollius, as the author of the mifunderftanding between him 
and Caius. When Archelaus, the fon of Herod, was de- 



pofed by Auguftus, Quirinius was appointed governor of 





and ordered to feize the country, which Archelaus 
had held, and reduce it to a Roman province ; which he 
did accordingly, taxing the Jews according to the eftimate 
of their eftates, which had been made eleven years before 

Sentius Saturninus. The fenate readily complied with 
the requeft of Tiberius as to the funeral of Quirinius, though 
they had no great refpe£r, for his memory on account of his 
covetoufnefs, his great credit with the emperor, and above 
all, for his profecuting ../Emilia Lepida in the manner we 
have related above °. At the end of the year Drufus fal}^ 
ing lick, Caius Lutorius Prifcus, a Roman knight, thinking c ttttwi 
the diftemper would prove mortal, compofed a poem be- Priib^s trfe*. 
wailing his death, and out of vanity read it in the houfe 




of 



» Idem, c, 4?. Strab. 1. xii. Dio, \, ML Jofepji. antiq. L i.& ii: 
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of P. Petronius in the pfSfesgupf Vitellia, mother-in-law 



to Petronius, and of another wowian of great diftin&ion. 
As Rome fwarmed with informers, »>the poet was immediate- 
ly accufed of this before the fenate ; all the ladies, who had 
heard him, were fummoned to appear againft him, and fright- 
ened into a confeflion, except Vitellia, who maintained to the 
lafl with great firmnefs, that flie had heard nothing. But more 
credit being given to thofe who depofed againft him, Haterius 



Agrippa, who, as conful ele£t, voted firft, declared, that, in his 
opinion, he ought to be punifhed with death ; Lepidus was for 
condemning him to perpetutal banifhment and confifcating 
his eftate. But of all the confulars, Rubellius Blandus 

Condemned a * one vot i n g w * fc h Lepidus, and the reft with Agrippa, Prif- 
andpiecuted. cus was conveyed to prifon, and immediately put to death. 

To what a deplorable ftate of flavery was Rome already re- 
duced ! But Lutorius's real crime was, it feems, his having 
compofed a poem on the death of Germanicus, which had 
been fo well received, that Tiberius could not help rewarding 
him for it p . The emperor* who was ftill in Campania, be- 
haved on this occafion with his ufual ambiguity ; for in a let- 
ter, which he wrote to the fenate, he commended their zeal 
in thus punifhing the flighteft injuries done to the prince; but 
at the fame time entreated them not to be fo hafty in punifh- 



ing words : 



he praifed Lepidus, blamed not Agrippa. 



His 



feeming to difapprove of this fudden execution gave rife to a 



His hafty 
execution 



famous decree of the fenate, viz. that their orders fhould not 
be carried to the treafury (H), nor the condemned perfon ex- 
giyes me to ecu t ec L in lels than ten days. But no criminals reaped any 

benefit from this refpite in Tiberius s reign, his cruel and re- 



a famous de- 
cree, 



vengeful 
well obferves g . 



temper 



being never foftened by time 



as Tacitus 



Thk 



p Tacit, c. 49. Dio, 1. Ivii. p. 616, 617. * Tacit, ci 

51. Dio, ibid. p. 617. Suet, in Tib. c. 75. 

(H) In the treafuiy were lodged the public regiilers and the 
decrees of the fenate, which, till entered there, had neither the 
force nor name of decrees, but were called the orders or aa* 
thority of the fenate, as is evident from Cicero, Dion Caffius, 
and other antient writers. This decree of the fenate, by which 
it was provided, that no perfon condemned mould be executed 
till the tenth day after fentence pronounced, was obferved by Ca- 
ligula, even with refpecl to thofe whom he himfelf fentenced 
to death (93), and probably by all the fucceeding emperors to the 

time 

t 1 

{93) Senec. cte tranq. c. 14. j>. 351* 
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The following year, Caius SuL^Bi? Galba and Declmus 



Haterius Agrippa being , o^ffils, Caius Bibulus, one of the 
sediles moved, that fomg regulation might be made againft 
luxury, which, in fpite or the fumptuary laws, was grown 
to a monflrous excels in the expence of entertainments, in 
the number of domeitics, in the quantity of gold and filver 
plate, of pictures, ftatues, precious {tones, &c. The motion 
was feconded by the other sediles, who made long defcants 



on the mifchievous confequences of the growing evil. The 
fathers heard them with patience, but referred the whole 
matter to Tiberius $ which occafioned a letter from him to 

CLq 4 tne 



time of Theodofms the Great, who granted twenty days more 
to thofe who were condemned ( 94) either by the prince, or the 
fenate (95). This we find is the general opinion, an opinion 
without all doubt, well grounded, iince Tacitus, Dion CalTius, 
Suetonius, and Seneca affirm, in exprefs terms, that Tiberius 
granted ten days refpite to criminals after fentence, and the 
more modern writers unanimoufly afcribe to Theodoiius the thirty 
days reprieve. But on the other hand, we read in Quintilian, 
who flourimed about this time, the following words : " The 
" law forbidding a criminal to be executed till after thirty days 
" was wifely eftablifhed, feeing the accufer may be deceived 
u (96) ; " and in Calpurnius Flaccus, who wrote long before 
Theodofius's time, 66 Let the punifhment of a ravifher be de- 
* ( ferred thirty days (97)." As there is no reconciling teftimo- 
nies fo evidently opposite and contradi&ory, and on the other 
hand we have innumerable inftances of tranfcribers millaking 
numbers, we Ihall with the moft judicious critics impute to them 
the prefent difagreement among authors. Perhaps in tranfcrib- 
ing the declamations of Quintilian and Calpurnius in, or after, 
Theodofius's time, they adapted them to the law which that 
emperor had enacted. Baronius pretends, that the ten days re- 
prieve extended to all criminals, by what judge foever condem- 
ned ; and thence infers, that Pilate tranfgrefted the law of his 
prince in caufing our Saviour to be crucified as foon as he had 
pronounced fentence againft him (98). But it is manifeft from 
Gothofredus in his comments upon the Theodofian code, that 
neither the decree of Tiberius, nor the law of Theodofms, ex- 
tended to the magiftrates in the provinces till the time of Nice^ 
phorus Botoniates, who ordered all judges and magiftrates to con- 
form to the law of Theodofms (99). 



(94) In 1. fi vindicari, c. de pamis. {95) Sid. 1. i. epifl 

7. (96) Quintil. declamat. 303. (97) CaJpur. Flacc; 



4eclamat. 25. (98) Baron, aim ah 34. |9o) ppd> 

Tk. jtojn. 3. p. 307, 
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the Gonfcript fathers, V*^^|n % after commending the zeal of 
the sediles, he owned, that tn<^§8^sfles they complained of 
required a regulation, that the prevailing evil ought to be 

ffTto 8 T ^"" c ^ ec ^ e< ^ ^7 tne fevereft laws ; but neverthelefs, if fuch laws 
upon him Cwere enacted, even thofe who now cenfure, at their enter- 
the cure of tainments and in their conventions, the profufe luxury of 
luxury. t h e times, would be the firft to complain, that the ftate was 

utterly undone, that mares were laid for every noble and 





* wealthy family, and that all men would become the prey of 

informers. In the end of his letter, he told them, that if 
any of the magiftrates would undertake to put a ftop to fo 
great an evil, he mould have both his praifes and thanks for 
eafing him of part of his burden ; but that as to himfelf, he 
would not take upon him that odious talk: Believe me, con- 
fcript fathers, faid he, I am not fond of being the object of 
the public hatred $ I have already enemies enow : let me not 
therefore, I entreat you, wantonly and vainly raife more 
fuch regulations, as promife no advantage to you or to me. 
The fenate, upon reading the emperor's letter, . ordered the 
aediles to proceed no farther in that matter, Tiberius, 
thus rejecting the project of reforming luxury, which would 
have proved an inexhauftible fund of crimes, impeachments, 
and confifcations, gained the fame of moderation among the 
nobility, with whofe wealth the accufers would not have faik 
ed to enrich themfelves, had the emperor either enforced the 
antient, or enacted new, fumptuary laws r . Soon after Ti- 

veflted S w5th ^ erms wrote another letter to the fenate, defiring the tribune 
^he tribuni- power for Drufus, which the fathers granted with the 
itial power, more refined flattery, as they had forefeen this requeft : ila- 

tues were decreed both to Tiberius and Drufus, altars were 
erected to the gods, arches raifed, &c. M. Silanus moved, 
that for the future not the names of the confuls, but of thofe 
who exercifed the tribunitial power, fhould be prefixed to all 
public and private records ; Haterius Agrippa, that the decrees 

The debafe- °^ tnat mom ^ be written in letters of gold and hung up 
xiient of the in the fenate. Thus the lords of the Roman fenate, who 
&nate. once headed mighty armies, raifed and depofed great kings, 

beftowed or took away empires, were by degrees changed 
into mean flaves, and become by their infamous flattery an 
object of derifion and contempt to all foreign nations, nay 
to that very prince, whofe favour they ftrove to gain 
difgracing themfelves. Drufus, who was then in Campania, 
probably with his father, wrote to the fenate, returning them 

thanks for the tribunitial power with which they had inveft 




ed 



r Tacit, ibid. c. 52 — 55. 



* 
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ed him ; but did not condefceudjflfflDme to Rome, as was 




expe&ed, to receive it^Soon after, Servius Maluginenfis, 
who, as prieft of JupJJer, was not allowed to leave Italy, 
nay, to fleep one night out of Rome, demanding the go- 
vernment of Afta, and his fuit being oppofed by Lentulus 
the augur, and others, the affair was referred to Tiberius, 
who, in his anfwer to the fenate, poftponing the pretenfions of 
the prieft of Jupiter, moderated the honours which had been 
decreed to Drufus with the tribunitial power, and particular- 
ly cenfured the motion of the golden letters, as contrary to 
the cuftom of Rome. As the liberty of inftituting fan&ua- The number 
ries and priviledge places at pleafure had long fince prevailed °. f * a / 1 2 ua "' l 
among the Greek cities,- and filled their temples with fugitive nes e ^ * 
naves, debtors, and criminals, Tiberius this year referred to 
the fenate the examining of the privileges which thofe cities 
enjoyed, and the grants on which they were founded. The 
fenate and confujs, after having heard the Greek deputies, and 
carefully fearched into the validity of their feveral pretenfions, 
utterly fupprefled fome fan<£tuaries, and either limited the ex- 
tent, or abridged the privileges and immunities of others, or- 
dering the decree they enacted on this occafion to be engraved 
on brafs, and hung up in the temples of Greece s . Suetonius 
tells us, that Tiberius abfolutely fupprefled all fan&uaries 
throughout the whole Roman empire *. Not long after Livia Wvia's iB- 
being feized with a dangerous diftemper, Tiberius haftened back * faints 
to Rome ; fince the mother and fon either ftill lived in perfect a- to Rome* 
mity, or cunningly difguifed their mutual hatred : the latter 
was commonly believed at Rome ; for Livia having not long 
before dedicated a ftatue to Auguftus, and placed her own 
name before that of Tiberius, the emperor was thought to have 
grievoufly refented this, as an undervaluing the majefty of the 
prince, but to have fmothered his refentment with a deep diffi^ 
mulation. However that be, the' fenate upon her illnefe de- 
creed fupplications to the gods, with the celebration of the 
great Roman games for her recovery, and betrayed on this 
occafion fuch a mean fpirit of feryitude, that Tiberius him- Gther ln4 , 
felf was afhamed of their vile debafement, and fcandalous fub-ihncesofthfe 
miflions u . The next time the fenate met, Caius Silanus, pro- Ij^^jjj*. 
conful of Afia, Caefius Cordus, proconful of Crete, and Lucius 0 * e €natc * 
Ennius, a Roman knight, were accufed before them, the two 
firft of robbing the public, and the other of treafon, for having 

ufed as the current coin a piece of filver, on which was en- 
graved 



* Idem, c. 55. * Suet, in Tib. c, 37, u W«i^ 
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graved the effigies of '^^ius. > To the charge of rapineand 
extortion againft Silanus ano^tboS^^that none of their friends 
or relations might dare to plead for fjem in their trial, articles 



of treafon were fubjoined, a fure bar^ fays Tacitus, to all af- 



fiftance, and a feal upon their lips. They were both found 
^Tcalus" g^ty °f male-adminiftration and extortion, and condemned 
Cordus con- to perpetual baniftiment, and their eftates declared confifcated. 



^emned. £ u t Cneius Lentulus moving, that the eftates of Silanus de- 



fending to him from his mother Cornelia, who was related 
to the Csefars, might be reftored to his fon, Tiberius approv- 
ed of and affented to, the motion : nay, he even mitigated 



the rigor of the fentence which the fenate had pronounced 
againft him, alledging, that the ifland of Gyarus, to which 
$hey had confined him, was an unhofpitable place and defti- 
tute of inhabitants, and begging, that in favour of the Juniar* 
family and in regard of his ftfter Torquata, a veftal of 
an unblemifhed character, they would allow him for the 
place of his exile the illand of Cythera. This the fenators 
readily granted at the requeft of the prince, who by this 



affected fhew of clemency pretended to cover the artifice 
and violence which he had employed to deftroy the un- 
happy proconful (I). To what place Cordus was confined, 
we are not told. As for L. Ennius, the emperor judged 
the charge brought againft him frivolous, and therefore would 
TJieinfa- no t allow him to be tried as a criminal. Whereupon 
^ s of at Q a . Ateius Capito, with an affe&ed fpirit of liberty, cried out, 



$uto. 



that 



(I) Silanus was very hardly ufed in his trial, as Tacitus ob- 
ferves. The beft pleaders of all Alia were chofen on purpofe to 
accufe him. They charged him with cruelty and extortion in 
his government. To this charge was added that of treafon by 
Mamercus Scaurus once conful, Junius Otho praetor, and Bruti- 
dius Niger aedile. The number of his accufers was encreafed 
by Gellius Poplicola and Marcus Paconius, the former quaeftor 
to Silanus, the other his lieutenant. As he was accufed of trea- 
fon, no one dared to appear in his favour, he himfelf was no 
pleader or orator, and be£des, Tiberius, with an awfol voice 
and countenance, was continually interrupting and confound-? 
ing him with queftions, which he was not allowed time to re- 
fute, nay, he was often forced to confefs, left the emperor 
ihould have afked in vain. His flaves too were firil by the 
emperors orders fold to the public, and then examined upon 
the rack. He was no doubt guilty of cruelty and extorti- 
on ; but the hatred and fpite, which Tiberius Ihewed him, 

and his eager nefs to get him condemned, were juftly cen- 
ftvred. 
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that the emperor intrenchg^ij^^^ privileges of the 
nate ; that all injuries d|fieto the prince were public inju- 
ries, injuries done to thf commonwealth, which it was the 
province of the fenate, charged with the care of the repub- 
lic, to revenge and reftrain in fpite of any one's private cle- 
mency and companion. Tiberius had reafon to cry aloud, 
as we are told he ufed to do, as often as he went out of the 
fenate, " Oh men prepared for bondage ! 99 He was, fays 
Tacitus, irreconcileable to public liberty ; but abhorred flat- 
tery, as fuiting only with the fpirit of flaves. The infamy 
of Capito was the more fignal, as he debafed by it, not on-* 
ly the dignity of the fenator, but his own perfonal accom- 

plifhments u (K). The condemnation of Silanus and Cor- 
dus was followed by a religious debate, in what temple the 



offering mould be placed, which the Roman knights had 
vowed to Fortune Equeftrian for the recovery of Livia. As 

there 

u Idem. c. 66 — 71, 



(K) Ateius Capito was a man of extraordinary accomplifli- 
ments, and one of the moft learned civilians of his age. All 
we know of his pedigree is, that his grandfather was only a cen- 
turion under Sylla, and that his father arrived at the praetorlhip. 
Gellius, Macrobius, and Feftus, quote feveral books wrote 
by him, viz. a comment upon the laws of the twelve tables, a 
hundred and twenty books " de jure," ten books '* de jure 
" pontificum, ten de jure facerdotum," a treatife " of the duty 
" of a fenator," and a volume of collections. But he debated, 
fays Tacitus, his rare accomplimments. by the moft infamous 
flattery and a mean obfequioufnefs to power. Auguftus ho- 
noured him early with the confulfhip to raife him above Anti-r 
ftius Labeo, another civilian of equal knowledge and abilities, 
but of an unblemifhed character and a probity which was proof 
againft all temptations. However, Labeo obtained the praetor- 
lhip , but his virtue checked his rife to greater preferments, 
whence he was no lefs beloved and adored by the people, than 
his rival abhorred and deiefted. We do not find the name of 
Capito in the confular tables 5 whence, as both Tacitus in this 
place and Pomponius in his book " de origine juris" (100) afr 
fure us, that he was raifed to the confulfhip, we conclude, 
that he was one of the confuls who were called fufFecti, be- 
caufe fubftituted in the room of thofe who died or refigned. 
fighius produces an antient marble difcovered at Rome with 
this infcription ; " C. Ateio. Capitone. C. Vibio. Poftumo T 
f* cos." Vibius was, according to Pighius, conful in the yeaj? 

of Borne 759. 
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there was no temple in iK^fe^^^cated to Fortune under 
that title, but one at Antium, lt^s decreed, that the gift 
of the knights mould be prefente<£ there. And now that 
matters of religion were on foot, Tiberius, as pontifex maxi- 
mus, returned the anfwer which he had lately deferred, 
touching the pretentions of Servius Maluginenfis, and pro- 
duced a ftatute of the pontiffs made under Auguftus, de- 
claring, that when the prieft of Jupiter was taken ill, he 
might, with the confent of the pontifex maximus, be abfent 
jprieft of from the city two nights, except on days of public facrifice, 
Jupiter de- and never more than twice a year. This regulation mewed 
th^ovenT t ^ le adminiftration of a province, which required a year's 
«ent°of ihe abfence, was incompatible with the office of the flamen 
provinces, dialis, or prieft of Jupiter v/ . So that the government of 



Afia, which Maluginenfis had demanded, was conferred on 



the confular, who was next in feniority to him. When this 
affair was over, /Emilius Lepidus afked and obtained leave 
of the fenate to repair and beautify at his own expence the 
bafilic (L) of Paulus iEmilius. On the other hand, the 
emperor undertook to rebuild the theatre of Pompey, which 
had been confumed by accidental fire, none of that family 
being equal to fo great a charge, and promifed that it mould 



Hill be called by the name of its illuftrious founder. On 



this occafion he enlarged on the praifes of his favourite Se- 
janus, to whofe care and vigilance, he fajd, it was owing, 
that the fire had done no greater damage.. Hereupon the 
fervile fenate, applauding the prince's fpeech, decreed a fta- 

tue to Sejanus to be placed in the theatre of Pompey 



X 



We 



w Idem, ibid, * Idem, c. 72. 



(L) Bafilics were originally lpacious halls in which kings, from 
whom thefe buildings borrowed their name, adminiftered juftice 
to their fubje&s. The Romans appropriated that name to great 
halls, having two ranges of pillars and two wings with galleries 
over them. Cicero fpeaks of the balilic mentioned here (i), 
which, according to him, was begun by -^milius Paulus, then 
sedile, and afterwards conful with C. Mareellus, It was after^ 
wards finifhed under Auguftus by Paulus .^Bmilius, who was 
conful in the year of Rome 730, and afterwards cenfor (2) ; 
but being confumed by accidental fire, it was rebuilt twenty years 
after by another iEmilius (3). As it was at this time out of re- 
pair, Lepidus afked leave to lengthen and embellifh it at his own 
expenee. 



(1) Cic. ad Attic. 1. 4. ep. 17. 

(3) Idem, 1. liv. 



(2) Dio, I. xlix. 
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We are told by Seneca JVJ^P'nipon the paflirfg of 



this decree, Crernutius.^^mu^ of whom we £hall fpeak 



Tacfarinas 



anon, cried out, " N|w is Pompey's theatre utterly de 
" ftroyed." / 

This year Tacfarinas, quitting a- new the deferts 
which he had been fo often driven, appeared unexpectedly arrogant em 
in the fruitful plains of Africa at the head of a numerous ba % to TJ " 
army ; and having committed every-where dreadful devafta- berius ' 
tions, he arrived to fuch an height of boldnefs, as to fend 
embaffadors to Tiberius, demanding a fettlement for himfelf 
and his army, and threatening the emperor, in cafe he did 
not grant him his requeft, with an eternal war. Our hifto- 
rian tells us, that Tiberius never betrayed fo much indigna- 
tion and refentment as on this occafion, not being able to 
bear, that a deferter, a free-booter, mould have the arro- 
gance to offer terms of peace, as if he were an equal enemy. 
He therefore ordered Junius Blaefus, whom he continued ano- 
ther year in the government of Africa, to exert his ut- 
moft efforts againft fo bold and contemptible an enemy. 
Blaefus drove him every-where before him, and purfued him He is diftreP 
even into the deferts, where he took his brother prifbner j j! ed h 7 Blae ~ 
but Tacfarinas himfelf bad the good luck to make his e- us ' 
fcape, though the palTes were befet on all fides by the enemy. 
However, as moft of his forces were cut in pieces and hi s who j s j, 0 
brother taken, Tiberius looked upon the war as concluded, noumTwitfc 
and confirmed to Blaefus the title of imperator, which his the title of* 
troops had conferred upon him. He was the laft private im P erat0U 
perfon who enjoyed that title, thenceforth peculiar to the 
reigning family (M). He was likewife honoured with the 
enfigns of triumph, Tiberius declaring that he thus diftin- 
guiftted him in regard of Sejanus, who was his nephew, 
though in Tacitus's opinion his actions entitled him to all 
the honours that were conferred upon him z . This year 
died three perfons of great diftin£Uon, viz. Ateius Capito, 
the moft learned civilian in Rome, but one who debafed his fjj^ 
extraordinary parts with the meaneft and moft fervile flat- tr iou& p©c- 
tery, as we have obferved above; Afinius Saloninus, grand- fons, 
fon to M. Aggrippa 3 and Afinius Pollio, half brother to 

Drufus, 

* Senec. ad Martiam, c, 22. z Idem, c. 73, 74. 



(M) Lipfius obferves here, that the title of imperator, when 
given to the prince, was placed before his name, thus ; " Imp, 
" Ccefar Auguftus," but put after the names of generals, to whom 
n was only a cranfient title of honour, thus i " Junius Blaefus imp. 



V J 



M. TuUras Cictro imp 
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Dru&s. and be troth e^^^one of Tiberius's grand-daueh 



ters (N) ; and the celebrated" JtOT^ niece to Cato of Utica, 
filler to Brutus (O), and wife to sCamus, three moft zea- 



lous champions for the public liberty. She died fixty-four 
years after the battle of Philippi, in which her hufband loft 
his life. As fhe was immenfely rich, her will made a great 
noife ; for fhe left legacies to almoft all the great men of 
Rome, but nothing to Tiberius, who did not feem to refent 
in the leaft this omifiion, but allowed her panegyric to be 
pronounced in public, and her obfequies to be performed 
with all the pomp fuitable to her rank. Before the corfe 
were carried, according to the Roman cuftom, the images 
of twenty of the moft noble families in Rome, to which 
the illuftrious deceafed was related ; but as thofe of Brutus 
and Caffius were not feen among the reft, the people took 
thence occafion to extol the zeal with which thofe two he- 
roes had formerly fignalized themfelves in die caufe of li- 
berty 

C. Afinius Gallus and C. Antiftius Vetus were the fol- 
lowing confuls. During their adminiftration, the famous Se- 
janus took the firft fteps towards the execution of the black 
defigns he had been long foftering in his heart. As this 
powerful and ambitious minifter, henceforth to his downfal, 
is to a£fc a principal part in the prefent hiftory, we mall pre- 
mife a fuccincl account of his original, manners, and cha- 
racters 



a Idem, c. 75, 76. 




(N) Afinius Pollio, the famous orator and poet, one of Au 
guftus's chief favourites, and Virgil's patrons, had a fon 
name Afinius Gallus, who, according to Liplius (4), was fur- 
hamed Saloninus from the city of Salona in Dalmatia, which 
was taken either by him, or during his confulfhip. Salonius, 
Or, as Tacitus and Dion Caffius conftantly call him, Afinius Gal- 
lus, married Vipfania, the daughter of Agrippa, after Tiberius 
had divorced her to marry Julia. Tiberius had by her Dru- 
ms ; ana Afinius Gallus many children, viz. Afinius Saloninus, 
or Afinius Gallus, mentioned by Tacitus in this place, Afini- 
us Gallus, Afinius Pollio, who was conful in the year of Rome 
•756, Afinius Agrippa, and Afinius Celer, whom Pliny calls a 
confular man. 

(O) Junius Silanus, who was conful with L. Licinius Mu- 



rcna, married Servilia the fifter of Cato, and had by her Ter- 
tia or Tertulla, and this Junia, who was fifter to Brutus by 

the mother ; for M. Junius Brutus was the famous Brutus's fa- 



me r, 



(4) Lip. in Tac.anaal. 3. N. 174. 
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rafters, copied from the m^ggg!dftable writers of antiquity, 
L. iElius Sejanus was b#rn at Vulfinii in Hetruria (P), fort 



to Sejus Strabo, who, plough commander of the praetorian 
guards under Auguftus, and in the beginning of Tiberius's 
reign, was but a 'private Roman knight b . His mother was 
defcended of an illuftrious family, viz. the Junian ; for Ju- 
nius Blsefus, who at the death of Auguftus commanded the 
legions in Pannonia, and afterwards fignalized himfelf againft 
Tacfarinas in Africa, was his maternal uncle. He had other 
relations in great employments, and even brothers, who had 
been confuls c > but thefe were perhaps of the iElian family, 
into which Sejanus, as we conjecture from his name, was 
probably adopted. In the very beginning of Tiberius's reign, 



he was joined with his father in the command of the prae- 
torian guards, and even then in high favour with the prince ; 
whence no collegue was affigned him in that important 
employment, when his father was fent into Egypt, the go- 
vernment of which kingdom was, by the regulation of Au- 
guftus, committed only to private knights. In his early youth 
he was fufpecled of having for hire abandoned himfelf to th^ 

lewd defires of the famous Ap ictus (QJ. As to his charac- 
ter* 



b Tacit. 1. iv. c. 1, Dio, 1. lvii. p. 616. « VelLPa 

tercul. 1. ii. c. 127. 

(P) The poet Juvenal alludes to Vulfinii the birth-place of Se 
janus in the following lines ; 



(6 



(C 



(C 



idem populus, fi Nurfcia Thufco 
FavilTet, fi oppreffa foret lecura fene&us 
Principis, hac ipfa Sejanum diceret hora 
Auguftum/' &c. 



For Nurfcia, or as fome will have it, Nortia, was the tutelar god- 
defs of Vulfinii, as appears from Livy (5). 

{ QJ The antients mention three Apiciufes, all famous epi- 
cures. The firft lived in the times of the republic, and is fpoken 
of by Athenaeus (6). The fecond, who is mentioned by our hi- 
ftorian in this place, lived under Auguftus and Tiberius ; and 
the third, as appears from Suidas, under Trajan. The fecond 
Was the moft famous of all for gluttony ; for after he had by 
voluptuous eating and drinking reduced his immenfe wealth to 
ten millions of fmall fefterces, he chofe rather to put an end to 
kis life, than retrench the ufual expences of his table, for which 

the; 



($] Liv. 1. vii. 



(6) Athen, 1. iv.c. 20^ 
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ter, Tacitus draws it^i a^i e following lines : With various 

infinuations and artifices he ISPlifetafe jafcendant over Tiberius 



fo far, that he made him, tho' refe£/ed to others, to himfelf 



carelefs and open. He did not accomplim this fb much 
through policy, for by that others overpowered him, as from 
the wrath of the gods againft the Roman ftate, to which 
his rife and his downfal proved alike deftructive. He had a 
ftrong body and a bold mind. He difguifed his own faults, 
and impeached others : alike fawning and imperious. By 
his outward appearance one would have thought him mo- 
deft, but in his heart he had the moft unfatiable thirft after 
power, to which he made fometimes luxury and bribery fub- 
fervient, and fometimes induftry and application, qualities no 
lefs pernicious, when they are aflumed for the vile purpofes 
of power. Thus far Tacitus. The ambitious favourite, fee- 



ing himfelf by the indulgence of his kind mafter, lifted up 
above his condidon and raifed to the higheft pofts of the em- 
pire, began to entertain thoughts of foaring ftill higher. 
He was in power and authority the fecond man in the Ro- 
man ftate ; but this to his ambition feemed little ; he aimed 

■ - 

at nothing lefs than the fovereign power, towards the at- 
taining of which, his firft ftep was to gain the affections of 
the praetorian guards, who were all under his command. Till 
his time they had been quartered all over the city, and dif- 

perfed about the neighbouring towns and villages. But Se« 

janus 5 



the remaining fum was no ways funlcient. Tongues of pea* 

cocks and nightingales, and the moft exquilite meats, that the 
forefts, feas, or rivers produced, were, fays Appian the gram- 
marian, his daily food (7). He is ftyled by Pliny " nepotum 

** omnium altiffimus gurges." Seneca, who was his contempo- 
rary, tells us, that he publifhed a book of cookery with which 
he infected the age he lived in (8). A treatife " de re culina- 
u ria," that is, of " cookery," was difcovered by Albanus To- 
rinus in the ifland of Maguelonne near Montpelier in 1529, and 
printed at Bafle twelve years after. Another copy of the fame 
treatife had been difcovered an hundred years before, by Eno- 
chus of Afcoli, under the pontificate of Nicolas V. To both 
thefe manufcripts was prefixed the name of M. Caelius Apicius ; 
but Voflius is of opinion, that this Apicius- lived long after the 
famous epicure of that name, whofe books, (< de irritamentis 
guise and de jufcellis/' are mentioned by Seneca (9), Ifidore of 



Seville (10), and the old fcholiaft of Juvenal. 



(7) Vide Athen. . 1. iv. c. 20. (3) Senec. de confol. ad 

Albin. (9) Senec, ibid, (io) Ifid, 1. xx, de orig, c. 4. 
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jartus, pretending, that while the^#tre thus fcattered, they 



jived loofe and debauched- ^Ifocould not be eafily gathered 



into one body on any fijiden emergency, obtained leave of 
the emperor to aflemble them into one camp, where* he 
faid, the military difcipline would be obferved with more 
exa&nefs and feverity. As foon as the camp was finiftied, he 
made it his chief ftudy to gain the favour of the common 
foldiers by his affability and obliging behaviour ; as for the 
tribunes and centurions, they were all chofen by him, and 
he took care to employ none but his own Creatures and de- 
pendents. Having thus attached to his intereft this formida- 
ble corps, the flower of the Roman forces, his next care 
was to gain a ftrong party in the fenate, which it was no dif- 
ficult tafk for a favourite to effe6l, at whofe difpofal were 
both the , public money and the public employments ; for no 
fenator, however diftinguifhed by his birth or perfonal ac- 
complifhments, was employed, unlefs recommended by Se~ 



janus d . He is faid to have gained over to his intereft even 
the wives of all the men of quality in Rome, by a private 



carried the image of Sejanus in their colours, except thofe 
that were then quartered in Syria, which refufed to follow 
the example of the reft h . 

But Sejanus's defign of raifing himfelf to the fovereign 
power met with many obftru&ions. The imperial family 
had a numerous iflue ; the emperor's fon was a grown man, 
and his grandfons, the children of Germanicus, who was his 
fon by adoption, were now of age. This, however, did not 
deter Sejanus from his wicked purfuits 3 he refolved to cut 

ofF 



* 

d Tacit. 1. iv. c. 2, c Bio, 1. lvii. p. 669. f Jofeph 
Jitiq. 1. xviii. c. s Tacit. 1. iv. c. 2, h Suet, in Tib 

48. 




promife of marriage to each of them, when he attained the 
ibvereignty. This encouraged them to contribute all that 

lay in their power to his grandeur, which they look- 
ed upon as their own, and at the fame time to acquaint him 
with the moft fecret counfels of their hufbands e . He did 

1 

not even neglect the emperor's freedmen, but carefully culti- 
vated their friendfhip too f . In the mean time, Tiberius, 
though a man of great penetration, inftead of curtailing the 
overgrown power of his favourite, was ever extolling him, in 
his fpeeches both to the fenate and people, as the fharer of 
his burdens, and even fuffered his effigies to be adored in all ) 
public places, nay, among the eagles of the legions s 5 for they 



Vol. XEH. R r 




i 
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off the reigning family'&Sfe ^nd branch, that none of the 



Wood of the Caefars might trave&fe his ambitious defign. 
But as it was dangerous to cut th£fo ofF all at once, he re- 
folved to deftroy the whole race by degrees, and to begin 
His defigns with Drufus, who was continually complaining of his over- 



Jus * nft Dm "g rown power (R), and had lately upon fome conteft fhaken 
u ' his fift at him ; and, as he offered to refill, given him a 

blow in the face. Upon this affront, Sejanus, after having 
examined with himfelf various expedients to rid himfelf of 
fuch a rival, refolved at length to apply to his wife Livia, 
the fifter of Germanicus ; which he did accordingly ; and 
Hede- having firfl, by pretending a violent paflion for her, induc- 



tv^5 heS hls ed her to comply with his criminal defires, prevailed upon 

her afterwards, without much difficulty, to concur with 
him in deflroying her hulband. Thus the niece of An- 
guftus, the daughter-in-law of Tiberius, the mother of fe- 
veral children by Drufus, difgraced herfelf, her anceftors, 



and her pofterity, with a mean adulterer, and all to ex 
change her prefent condition, both honourable and certain, 
for the hopes of one equally infamous and uncertain ; for 
Sejanus had promifed to marry her upon the death of her 
hulband, and make her his partner in the empire. Eude- 
mus was made privy to the wicked defign, becaufe he, as 
phyfician to Livia, under colour of his profellion, was fre- 
quently with her in private, and confequently could advife 
and direct her without giving any umbrage. Sejanus, to 
convince Livia of the fincerity of his intention, as to the pro- 



mifed marriage, and thereby encourage her to difpatch her 



hufband, divorced his wife Apicata, though he had three 
children bv her. But ftill the blacknefs of the crime 



frightened Livia, and her ambition could not fmother or get 



the better of her remorfe. Sejanus himfelf, abandoned as he 
Was, could not, without horror, think of imbruing his hands 

in 



(JR.) Drufus complained, and indeed with a great deal of rea- 
son, that while he, the emperor's fon, was in the flower of his 
age, another was called, as coadjutor to the government, nay, 
was in a manner declared collegue in the empire. Sejanus, faid 
he, has already formed a camp for the guards, that thus united, 
they may all at once receive his orders 5 the foldiery depend en- 
tirely upon him ; his Itatue is fet up in the theatre of Pompey ; 
in his grandchildren the blood of the Druh will be mixed with that 
of Sejanus ; what now remains but to fee him invefied with the 

Sovereign power, while the emperor's fon is excluded from any 
ihare in the adminiftration f 
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*n the blood of the emperor's fo^^alTd hence caution,, de- 
Jays* . and great confufion itf^tf^ei-rcounfels \ 

In the mean time, ^rermanicus's fecond fon, by name 
Drufus, putting on the toga virilis, or the manly robe, 
had the fame honours decreed him by the fenate, which 
had been conferred on his elder brother Nero. On this 
occalion Tiberius made a fpeech in commendation of the 
youth, and likewife of his fon Drufus, on account of 
the kindnefs he mewed to his brother's children (S). This 
raifed new jealoufy in Sejanus, who judging it time to haften 
the execution of his wicked defign,- ordered Eudemus to pre- 
pare a flow working poifon, that the death of the young prince 
might be afcribed to a cafual diftemper. The fatal potion wasHecaufiss 
adminiftered to Drufus by Lygdus the eunuch, one of his freed- Drufus ta be 
men, as was learnt eight years after, that is, the year in which P 0lloned ' 

R r 2, Sejanus 

1 Tacit. 1. iv. c. 3. 
(S) Tacitus tells us, that Tiberius, in the end of his fpeech, told 

the confcript fathers, as he had often done before, that he defigned 
to take a progrefs into the provinces, alledging the multitude of 
veterans difcharged, and thence the neceiTity of recruiting the ar- 
mies. On this occalion he enumerated all the legions then in pay* 
and named the countries-, where they were quartered. As from 
this detail we may learn, what forces the Romans had then on 
foot, what kings were their confederates, and how far the boun- 
daries of the empire extended, it would be an unpardonable o- 
miffion not to acquaint our readers with it, In the firft place, Ita- 
ly was guarded by two fleets, one at Mifenum in the Mediterrane- 
an, the other at Ravenna in the Adriatic fea ; and the coaft adjoin- 
ing to Gaul, by the gallies taken byAuguftus at the battle of Ac- 
tium, and fent well manned and equipped to Forojulium. As to 
the legions, there were eight upon the Rhine to keep in awe 
both the Germans and Gauls, and three in Spain. In Mauritania 
reigned king Juba, of whom we fpoke above, a friend and ally 
of Rome ; the reft of Africa was kept in fubjeftion by two legi- 
ons, and Egypt by the like number. Syria, quite to the banks of 
the Euphrates, was maintained by four legions. Thrace was pof- 
feifed by Rhemetalces and the fons of Cotys, who were in alliance 
with Rome ; on the banks of the Danube lay four legions ; two 
vere quartered in Pannonia, two in Moefia, and two in Dalmatia. 
The latter two, by the fituation of the country, were at hand to 
upport the former, and might be foon in Italy upon any fudden 
imergency ; though R.ome had her peculiar guards, nine praeto- 
ian and three city cohorts. Befides the legions, fleets, and co- 

lorts, which we have enumerated in the feveral provinces, were 

llationed 
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Tiberius 



Sejanus was difgraced and^giihed according to his deferts, this 
whole fcene of iniquity being trrei^ .brought to light by his 
wife Apicata, and the particulars of #ie murder owned by Eu- 
demus and Lygdus on the rack. Drufus fell into a lingering 
diftemper, pined away and died. Tiberius, during the whole 

ihew" no t ^ me °^ tne Chiefs of his fon, appeared altogether unconcerned, 
concern for perhaps to make a (hew, fays Tacitus, of the firmnefs and 

Sathof his lcon ^ :anc y °^ n * s mmc U fl ay, after his death, when his corfe 
fon. ° 16 ky y et unburied, he went to the fenate, and finding the* con- 

fuls had left their curule chairs, and placed themfelves, as a 
token of their grief, on a common feat, he put them in mind 
of their dignity and flation ; and the fenate burfting into tears, 
he fmothered his own forrow to comfort them, which he did 
in a fpeech uttered without the lean: hefitation ; he told the fa- 
thers, that he was well apprifed he might be cenfured for ap- 
pearing among them while his grief was yet frefli, when few in 
the fir ft tranfports of their forrow could endure even the com- 
His fpeeefa forting fpeeches of their relations, or behold the day. Though 
to the fenate. thofe who thus indulged their grief were not, he laid, to be 

condemned of weaknefs, yetforhis part, he had foughtformore 
powerful comforts, fuch as arofe from purfuing the welfare of 
the republic. He then lamented the prefent condition of the 
imperial family, the extreme age of his mother, the tender years 
of his grandfons, and his own life in its decline, and begged, 
that the fons of Germanicus, who alone could leflen the pre- 
fent misfortunes, might be introduced. Hereupon the confuls 

went for them, and bringing in the two youths, Nero and 

. Drufus 



* 

Rationed, according to their Jttuation and neceffity, the fleets of 
the feveral allies, with bodies both of horfe and foot, no ways 
inferior either in number or ftrength to the Roman legions. From 
this vaft number of forces kept in conftaht pay, we may judge of 
the ftrength and wealth of the empire at this time. As to the 
emperor's intended progrefs, Suetonius tells us y that he often de- 
clared in the fenate his intention of vifiting the provinces and ar^ 
mies abroad, and made almoft every year the necefTary preparati 
ons for his journey, ordering carriages to be bought, and provifi- 
©ns to be laid in at a great charge in all the municipal towns and 
in the colonies ; nay, he went fo far as to let the people make 
their folemn vows for his happy journey, and fafe return, but in 
the mean time never ftirred out of Rome, or went only to the 
neighbouring towns ; whence he was generally nicknamed Calli- 
pedes, one, who according to the Greek proverb,- was always 
running, yet never advancing (10} . 



{to) Suet-, in Tib, c. 38, 



P 
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Drufus, prefented them to th^^ss^ror, who taking them by the 
hand, adaVeffed the fenatedius : " Confcript fathers, thefe father- ^ recom „ 
<c lefs children I commended to their uncle, and befought him, mends 0 ™* 
though he had ifTue of his own, to bring them up and ch'e- them the 



cc 



<c rifh them no otherwife than if they were immediately de- fons . of Cet ' 
<c fcended from him. Drufus being fnatched from us, I ad- 
drefs my prayers to you, and, in the prefence of the gods 
and our country, conjure you to receive into your protecti- 
on, and take under your tuition, the great grandchildren of 
<c Auguftus, defcended from moft illuftrious anceftors j fulfil 
<c your own duty towards them, fulfil mine." Then turning 

the youths, " To you, Nero, faid he, to you Drufus, thefe 
are in the ftead of a father : your condition isfuch, that what* 

ever good or evil befalls you, muft befall the common- 
wealth." This difcourfe was heard with great fatisfa&ion, 
and drew tears from the eyes of all who were prefent. Had 
Tiberius ftopt here, he had left the hearts of the fenators full 
of compaflion and admiration. But as he repeated anew what 
he had often faid. and what had been as often ridiculed, viz. 



that he defigned to reftore the republic, the fenators began to 
fufpeel: the fincerity of his other aflertions k . Before the fenate Honour^ 
broke up, they decreed the fame honours to the memory of^ uf ^£ 
Drufus, which they had before decreed to that of Germani- 
cus, adding many others to them agreeable to the genius of 
flattery. The obfequies were performed with the utmoft pomp 5/ Hig obfc ^ 
and the funeral proceffion diftinguifhed with a long train 'of 
images, reprefenting ./Eneas the fuppofed father of the Julian, fa- 
mily, all the kings of Alba, Romulus founder of Rome, the 
heroes of the Claudian race, with Attus Claudius, the firft of 
that family who came to Rome, at the head of them. Tiberius 
himfelf pronounced the panegyric of his fon, the people and 
fenate afluming the outward appearance of mourners, but re- 
joicing in their hearts to fee the houfe of Gerrrtanicus nearer 
the throne. Befides, Drufus was generally hated, being cru- 
el (T), paflionate, given to drinking, and all i^anner of debau- 

r ? chery 

k Idem, c. 8. 

# 

(T) Tacitus and Dion Caflius give us feveral inHances of Br» r 
fus's cruelty, The former writer tells us, that when he firft pre- 
lided at a mew of gladiators exhibited in the name of Germani- 
cus and his own, he betrayed fuch delight in blood, that his fk* 
ther was faid to have reproved him for it. Dion Caffius fays, 
that he often upbraided him with his cruelty both in public and in 
private, and adds, that from him fharp fwords were ftiled " gladii 





a DrufiaRi 
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chery (U). However, he^fiv Wtia ^a friendly, manner with Ger- 
manicus, and after his death fhewe'd kimfelf kind, at leaft not ill 
His offspring difpofed , towards his children. Heneft behind him two fons 

born at a birth, one of whom did not long furvive him, the o- 



ther named Tiberius Nero Gemellus, lived to the reign of 
Caius by whom he was put to death. Tiberius, if we may give 
credit to Suetonius 1 , defpifed them both, as doubting whether 
they were really the fons of Drufus. As. foon as the- funeral 
ceremonies were over, Tiberius refumed his. ufual employ- 
ments, prohibited any farther vacation, and to the embafladors 
of the Ilienfes or Trojans, who came fomewhat too late with 
their compliments of condolence, anfwered by way of raillery, 
as if the memory of his lofs had been quite effaced, that he 
in his turn condoled with them for having loft fo brave and e 
minent a citizen as He&or m . 

Sejanus;, 



1 Suet, in Tib. c. 62. 131 Idem ibid. c. 52 



** Drufiani." The perfon who. exhibited the fhew of gladiators 
ufed, as Lipfius obferves, to examine the weapons of the comba- 
tants before they entered the lifts ; on which occafion Drufus ap- 
proved of fuch only as were exceeding fharp ; and thence lharp 
fwords were called Drufian fwords. This was, no doubt, a great 
mftance of his cruelty, as it was of humanity and good nature in 
M. "Antoninus, to approve on the like occafion of fuch fwords on- 
ly as were blunt, and incapable of occafioning deep wounds. Be* 
iides Drufus, as Dion informs us, was very pamonate, and upon 
the leaft provocation ready to ftrike perfqns of the firft quality j 
whence he was nicknamed Caftor, whom the antients fuppofe to 
have been a famous boxer. 

(U) Tacitus tells us, that in relating the death of Drufus, he fol- 
lowed the greateft part of the Latin hiftorians, and the moft cre- 
dible 5 but adds, that a ftrong report prevailed in thofe times, and 
was ftill current in his, as if Tiberius himfelf had at the inftigatk 
on of Lygdus, prefented the poifonous potion to his fpn. The 
eunuch, according to this report, charged Drufus with a defign of 
poifoning his father ; and privately warning the emperor of this, 
advifed him to beware of the firft draught offered him in the next 
entertainment at his fon's houfe. Uppn this, Tiberius, fully per- 
fuaded of Drufus's wicked defign, after he had fat down to 
table, delivered to him the firft cup that was prefented to. him, 
which the young prince, not in the leaft fufpecting any plot, gay- 
ly drank off. This heightened the jealoufy of Tiberius,' who 
upon the death of his fon^ which happened foon after, the potion 
having beforehand been poifoned by Lygdus, concluded, that 
Drufus through fear and fhame had fwallowed that death which 



lie had prepared for hb father. This report our hiftorian refutes 
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Sejanus, when he faw the de^tfr oj ^mfus pafs unreyeng^ S^janus at> 
cd, encouraged with theiuccels of his firft attempt, began to ?2£J* •*? - 



rneditate how he might ^feftroy j:he fons of Germanicus, whofe grippina and 
Hicceffiort to the empire was now unquestionable. But as he hcr children 
could not compafs his wicked ends by poifon, on account of 
the great vigilance of their mother Agrippina, and the diflin- 
guifhed fidelity of their governors, he chofe to attack them an 
other way, which was to roufe the old hatred Livia bore to A- 
grippina, and by her, means raife jealoufies and fufpicions againfl: 
her and her children in the mind of the emperor. His wick- 
ed counfels had their defired efFecr. ; for having by a thoufand 

calumnies and falfe infinuations rendered Livia, who was natur 
rally greedy of power, irreeoncileable to the widow of her 

grandfon, he compafTed by her means the ruin of £hat unhap- 
py famijy, as we fhalj foon have occafion to rejate. 
«, In the mean ; time, Tiberius, refumirig the care of pubjic 
affairs, attended the adminiftration of juftice at Rome, and dif-r 
pat£he4 the petitions from the provinces. At his motion the 
cities of Cibyra in Afia and iEgyra in Achaia, both overthrown 
by an earthquake, were by a decree of the fenate cafed of tri- 
bute for three years. Vibius Serenus, proconfulof the Farther Vibuis .Sere- 
Spain or Bcetica, being accufed of governing his province in a "^^^, nd 
yiolent and arbitrary manner, was condemned and baniflied * 
jnto the ifland of Amorgos, But Carfius Sacerdos and Caius 
Gracchus (W), being charged with fupplying Tacfarinas with 
corn, were both acquitted". This year at length, after many 

r 4 complaints 




"Idem, c. 13. 

jas void of all appearance of truth. For, who can believe, fays 
he, that a man of common prudence, much lefs Tiberius, fo 
long pra&ifed in great affairs, would to his own fon, without fo 
much as hearing him, prefent with his own hands the mortal po* 
tion ? He would, no doubt, have tortured the informer, enquired 
into the plot, endeavoured to difcover the authors of it, and ufed 
that caution and flownefs towards his only fon, hitherto never fuf- 
pe&ed of any fuch crime, which was natural to him even in hfts 

proceedings againft lirangers. 

(W) Caius Gracchus was fon to Sempronius Gracchus, who, on 
account of his amours with Julia, had been baniflied by Auguftus 
into the ifland of Cercina, and afterwards affafTmated there by Ti- 
berius's orders. When lie firft left Italy, he took Jiis fon Caius, 
then very young, along with him, as a companion in his exile. 
Caius grew up there among fugitives and men deftitute of libera! 
.education, and afterwards fupported himfelf by traffic between Af- 
rica and Sicily. But, notwijhftanding the \o\v condition to wh'-ch 




r 
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complaints from the pr^eto^s, which had proved ineffectual, 
Tiberius, who had before layed the,players under various re 



ftraints and curtailed their wages, vleprefented to the fenate, 
that they had on many occafions raifed tumults, and difturbed 
the public tranquillity, that they promoted debauchery in pri- 
vate families, that the obfcenities of the Ofcan farce, the fame 
with the Atellana, of which we have fpoken in a foregoSig 
volume °, were grown to fuch excels, that it required the au- 
thority of the fenate to check them, &c. Upon thefe com- 
Stage-play- plaints from the emperor, the players were all driven out of 
ers driven Rome and Italy p , and forbidden, if we believe Dion CaHius^, 
out of Italy. to a( cj. j n anv pj ace w hatfoever of the Roman dominions. The 

fame year, died one of Drufus's twins, for whofe death the 
iemperor was greatly concerned, and no lefs afflicted for that of 
Lucillius Longus his antient and conftant friend, and the only 
fenator who had attended him in his retreat to Rhodes, and 
fhared\with him both his good and bad fortune ; for which 
reafon, though he was but a new man, the fenate decreed him 
a public funeral, and a flatue to be placed in the forum built 
Lucillius Ca- by Auguflus. At the fame time, Lucillius Capito, the empe* 
pitocondem-ror's procurator in Afia, being accufed before the fenate 
ned# the province, Tiberius protefted, that Lucillius had no autho- 
rity from him but over his flaves, that he had only empower- 
ed him to collec~t his domeftic rents, and therefore, if he had 
ufurped the authority of a praetor, or employed military force, 
he had therein trafgrefled his orders. Hereupon the fenate, af- 
ter hearing the allegations of the province, found him guilty 
and condemned him. The cities of Afia were fo taken widi 
the moderation Tiberius fhewed on this occafion, and the fe- 
Verity with which he had proceeded the year before againft 
Caius Silanus, accufed of cruelty and extortion, that they de- 
A temple c- cree d a temple to him, to his mother, and to the fenate, and 

berius. 10 *" obtained leave to build it. For this conceflion Nero returned 

thanks to the fenate and his grandfather in a fpeech which 
charmed the fathers, who imagined they heard and faw Ger- 
jpanicus himfelf r . This temple was built at Smyrna, and fi> 
nifhed three years after, as Dion Caflius informs us s . Towards 

the 




• Hill. Univerfal. Vol. XI 
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p. 532 
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Ivii. 607. 



^Dio, 1. Ivii. p. 617. 



p Tacit, c. 14. Suet. 

Tacit, c. 15, 



he was reduced, the fplendor of his illuftrious family would have 
occafloned his ruin, had not ^Elius Lamia and Lucius Aprqnius, 

f uccejfively proconfuls of Africa, cleared him from the crime |ai4 
to his charge, 
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the end of this year Servius Makiginenfis dying, his fon was 
appointed flamen Dialis^pr prieft of Jupiter, in his room, and 
Cornelia chofen fuperiorof the veftals in the place of Scantia 
likewife deceafed. To Cornelia a prefent of two thoufand 
great fefterces was decreed, and a privilege granted to Livia 
of fitting aniongft the veftals in the theatre 1 , whofe place was, 
as Suetonius informs us, over-againft the praetor's tribunal u , 
no other women, however diftinguifhed, having a peculiar 
place, but all fitting promifcuoufly together, apart from the 
men, purfuant to the regulations of Auguftus. 

The following year, Sergius Cornelius Cethegus and 
Vifellius Varro being confuls, the pontiffs, and after their ex- ™f ^ 
ample the other prieft s, making vows for the profperity of the difaffe&ion 
emperor, commended at the fame time Nero and Drufus to the to ^ er f? ani 
gods ; which greatly provoked Tiberius, who fending for the^* n * c 
pontiffs, examined them, whether they had paid that com- 
pliment to the entreaties or menaces of Agrippina. The pon- 
tiffs denied both, but neverthelefs the emperor rebuked them 
for putting youths upon the level with a man of his years, and 
afterwards in a fpeech to the fenate warned the fathers to take 
care for the future not to feed the pride of the young men with 
untimely and too early honours. Sejanus, ever intent on im- 
proving all opportunities of inflaming Tiberius againft Agrip- 
pina, laid hold of this to infinuate, that Rome was rent into 
factions, that already fome had the boldnels to declare them- 
felves openly the partizans of Agrippina, and that there was 
no other remedy againft the prevailing fpirit of faction, but the 
cutting off, under other pretences, one or two of the moft 
forward and powerful. Hereupon it was by the deluded em- 
peror thought expedient, that the fuppofed rifing faction fhould 
be immediately fuppreffed, by the utter ruin of all the friends 
of the houfe of Germanicus. The chief among thefe were Caius Siliu 
Caius Silius and Titius Sabinus, and with them it was agreed a ^ cu 
to begin this general maflacre. Other confiderations , befides 
the friencffhip of Germanicus, concurred to ruin Silius. He 
had commanded for feven years a powerful army, and had 
been diftinguifhed, as we have related above, with the enfigns 
of triumph for his exploits in Germany ; he had routed Sacro- 
vir, and fuppreffed the revolt in Gaul ; but by boafting his fer- 
vices, and publicly vaunting that he had fecured the fovereign 



authority to Tiberius, by keeping his foldiers in their obed 
ence, when the other legions in Germany revolted, he had in 
purred the difpleafure of the emperor, who, thinking himfel 

incapabl 
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incapable of rewarding^ as he ought, fuch important fervices 



was glad of any favourable opportunity to get rid of the per- 



f on who had rendered them. So tMt his chief offence was 
over-much fervice done to Tiberius ; thence that refined ob- 
fervation of Tacitus, that benefits are fo far acceptable, as it 
feems poflible to requite them ; but when once they have ex- 
ceeded all retaliation, hatred is returned for gratitude: His wife 
too, by name Sofia Galla, contributed to his ruin by her friend- 
fhip and intimacy with Agrippina. Both Tiberius and Sejanus 
thought it advifeable to have Silius and his wife arraigned firft, 



and poftpone for fome time the tryal of Sabinus. Accordingly, 
the fenate was fummoned, and Silius accufed by Vairo (X) 
the conful of keeping up a correfpondence with the authors of 
the revolt in Gaul, and of diftionouring his vi&ory with cruel 
extortions : the behaviour of his wife and her avarice were liker 
wife objected to him. Silius made no defence, being v/ell ap* 
prifed it would be to no purpofe : he only dropped fome words 
to fhew by whofe malice he was opprelTed. They were both 
declared guilty of treafon, for under that article the whole 
charge was brought againft them. Silius prevented his condem- 
nation by 3 voluntary death ; yet his eftate was confifcated, 
contrary to the conftant cuftom of Auguftus, who beftowed 
on the children of the condemned the eftates of fuch as died 

* 

before fentence, whether their death was natural or voluntary. 

His wife Sofia was banifhed at the motion of Afinius Gallus, 
who propofed, that one half of her jeffe&s fhould be forfeited, 
and the other left to her children. Marcus Lepidus voted the 
fourth part to the accufers, as the law required, and all the reft 
to the children. Which of rhefe two opinions prevailed, our 
hiftorian does not inform us. On this occafion Cotta Mefla- 
Jinus moved, that by a decree of the fenate, governors of pro- 
vinces, however innocent in themfelves, mould be equally pur 
nifhed for the crimes of their wives as for their own, As this de- 
cree is mentioned by XJlpian, we may fuppofe that it pafled this 
year, though that writer fpeaks of it as made four years before. 
Calpurnius Pifo was tried next, and charged by Quintus Grani- 
us with treafonable words privately uttered againft the empe- 
ror: 

(X) Tacitus tells us, that Silius feeing the conful engaged a- 
gainft him as an accufer, begged the emperor to poftpone the trial 
till the time of his confulfhip was expired ; but that his requeftwas 
reje&ed by Tiberius, who, cloaking his acts of tyranny under ve- 
nerable old names, anfwered, that as other magiilrates were allow*- 
ed to bring particulars upon their trial, the prerogative of a conful 
inthe like cafe oughtnot to be infringed, fince it was chiefly incum- 
bent upon him to take care 5 tJjatno damage accrued tc t&e republic- 
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rpr : to this charge the accufer added, that Pifo kept poifon in 
his houfe, and came *|nto the fenate armed with a dagger. 
The latter article feemeo incredible, and therefore was drop- 
ped ; but for other crimes, of which he was no lefs falfly 
accufed, he was put upon his trial, but his condemnation was c ffiusSe 
prevented by a natural death (Y). Then complaints were made y^nslon- 
of Camus Sevems (Z), who, though formerly confined to the fined to S« 
ifland of Crete for his petulant and fatirical writings, y et con- ri P hos * 
tinued even in his exile his former practices, defaming the 
moft illuftrious perfons in Rome. He was therefore ftript of 
his eftate, and baniftied into the inhofpitable ifland of Seriphos, 
which we have defcribed elfewhere u . About this time Plau- 
tius Silvanus praetor, killed his wife Apronia, by throwing her 



headlong 



Jiift. Univerf. Vol. VII. p. 579, & feq. 



(Y) L. Calpurnius Pifo was one of the boldeft men at that time 
5n Rome, and had threatened, as we have related above, to quit 
Rome, and to retire into fome diftant corner of the earth, where 
he might be free from the mercilefs purfuits of the informers. Tibe- 
rius bore this calmly, nay, he even defcended to foften him with 
kind words. -Afterwards the undaunted Pifo, in defiance of the 
power 0/ Livja, profecuted her favourite Urgulania, and could not 

be .prevailed upon to drop the profecution, though flie had taken 
fan&uary in the emperor's palace. This alfo Tiberius dilTembled; 
but though he pften fupprefled his refentment, yet deep imprefli- 
ons remained jn his unforgiving foul. Pifo is now charged with 
treafon, and but for a natural death, which very feafonably inter- 
tervened mull have been puniihed as a traitor. 

(Z) Auguftus was the f)rft, as we have obferved above, whp 
brought libels under the penalties of the law of majefty or 
treafon. To this he was chiefly induced by the infolence of Caf- 
lius Severus, who had in his writings wantonly defamed the moft 
illuftrious men and women in Rome. He was of a mean defcent, 
but an excellent fpeaker, and had a particular turn for fatyre. He 
wrote alfo an hiftory, which we find quoted by Suetonius (11) and 
Tertullian (12). Seneca makes honourable mention of him in his 
controverfy ( 13), Tacitus tells us in this place, that he grew 
old among the rocks of Seriphos j which is agreeable to what 
we read in Eufebius, vig. that Camus Severus, a famous orator, 
died of want in the twenty-fifth year of his exile* being reduced 
to fuch poverty, that he had not wherewithal to cover his naked- 
nefs (14). S. Jerbm fuppofes him to have died for want of ne- 
Ceflaries in the eighth year of his banifhment (15). 

(11) Suet, in Vitell. c. 2. (12) Tertull. in apolog. 

(13) Senec. controverf. 3, init, (14) Eufd?. in chros. 

{}$) HiQr. in ckon* 
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headlong out of one of the windows of his apartment. Where- 

-upon, being carried by Apronius hisgfather-in-law before the 



emperor, he pretended, that while he was alleep, his wife 
Had been the occafion of her own death. Upon this an- 
fwer, Tiberius, unmindful of his dignity, haftened to Silva- 
nus's chamber, and Ending there evident marks of his violence 
and his wife's ftruggling, he made his report to the fenate, 
who immediately appointed judges to try the praetor. In the 
mean time, his grandmother Urgulania, who , as we have 
obferved above, was one of Livia's chief favourites, finding 
fhe could not with all her intereft fave the life of her grand 
-ion, fent him, by the advice cf Tiberius, as was fuppofed, a 
dagger, which was tacitly advifing him to prevent his impen- 
ding condemnation by a voluntary death. The criminal had 
JKautius Sil- no t courage enough to make ufe of the dagger ; hut cauling 

vents^s 6 " n * s veins to be opened, bled to death. After his death, his 
condemna- former wife Numantia, whom he had divorced to mar- 
tion by a T y Apronia, was accufed of having by charms and potions 



death. tary difordered the underftanding of her hufband, but was ac 

quitted 

Tacfarinas 1 s Y ear at length put an end to the war with Tacfari- 

defeated and nas the Numidian, who was utterly routed and killed by P. 

Dolabella, proconful of Africa, with the afliftance of Ptole- 
my, who had fucceded his father Juba in the kingdom of 
Mauritania. The proconful defired the enflgns of triumph 
for his victory, which had been granted to three others ; but 
Tiberius refufed him that mark of diftincYion in compliment 
to Sejanus, that the fame of his uncle Blaefus might not be 
thence eclipfed. Dolabella on his return to Rome brought with 
him many diftinguifhed captives, among whom was the fon of 
Tacfarinas $ and was attended by embafladors from the Ga- 
Tamantes, a people of the Inner Libya, who, being frightened 
with the death of Tacfarinas, whom they had affifled, 
thought it advifeable to appeafe, by an embaffy, the refent- 
ment of the Roman people. To Ptolemy, king of Mauri- 
tania, who had bore great (hare in this war, was difpatched 



A fervile 



a fenator with an ivory ftaff and an embroidered robe, pre- 
fents which the Roman people ufed to fend in antient times 
war7uppref- to kings, who were their friends and confederates x . The 
fed in its fame year, one Titus Curtilius, formerly a foldier of the prse- 

torian guards, fowed the feeds of a fervile war, inviting by de- 
clarations, publicly hung up, all flaves to refume their liberty,, 
But this tumult was fupprefTed juft as it was breaking out, 
the leader himfelf and the moft refolute men of his party be- 



in? 



v/ Tack. ibid. c. 25— 22. x Idem,, c. 23—27. 
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Ing furprifed and dragged to Rome,* which was already in 
great confirmation on account of the immenfe number of 




domeftic flaves 



Du 



the fame confulate, Rome faw 



example ofvibiu 



horror and unnatural cruelty, which alone is fufficient to ren- 
der the reign and memory of Tiberius execrable to the lateft 
pofterity. Vibius Serenus, proconful of the Farther Spain 
was condemned, as we have related above, for arbitrary" ad 



by his ow» 
fon« 



But 



miniftration, and banifhed to the ifland of Amc, b „„, 
now that unhappy father is dragged from the place of his ex* 
ile to a frefh trial, being accufed by his fon of treafonable 
practices againft the majefty of the emperor. The father 
appeared before the fenate, bound in chains, with a dejected 



and in the difmal habit of a crim 



while 



fon, in the gayeft 
felf, alledged a plot framed 



if he intended to infu 



his father againft the empe 
accufing him at the fame time of having fent confp 




Gaul, to ftir up the people there to rebellion 



likewife charged Csecilius Corn 



formerly praetor 



5 



He 

with 



having fupplied the confpirators with money. Cornutus, tho* 
innocent, no fooner heard himfelf accufed, than, looking 
upon his accufation only as a fignal of deftru£tion, he laid vio- 
lent hands on himfelf. But Serenus, turning full upon his 



fon and making h 



begged of the gods with 



his eyes, that they would reftore him to the place of his 
exile, where he might pafs his days far from fuch objects of 
horror, and that they would one day take juft vengeance of 
luch a cruel and unnatural fon. He then urged, that Cornu- 
tus was innocent, and only frightened with a falfe accufation ; 
and challenged his fon to produce other witnefles and name 
other confederates, fince it was not probable, that with one 



accompli 1 




he mould have thought of murdering 



the prince, and introducin 



a 



chang 



the government 



The accufer then named Cneius Lentulus and Seius Tubero^ 
both men of the firft rank in Rome and Tiberius's intimate 
friends. Befides, Lentulus was extremely old, and Tubero 
broken with infirmities; infomuch, that Tiberius himfelt 
could not help blufhing in hearing them named. Dion Cafli-> 
Us tells us, that Lentulus, finding himfelf, aged as he was, 



charged 



with meditating the murder of the 



prince 



and 



a 



change of ftate* broke into a loud laugh; and that the em- 
peror inftantly acquitted him, faying, " I do not deferve to 
" live* if I am hated even by Lentulus V Tubero was 
Kkewife difcharged, but the flaves of the pretended criminal 

were* 



y Idem, c. 27, 



z 
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were examined up on^ the rack, and their teftimpny proved 
favourable to their mafter. Hereupon the populace, provok* 
ed at fuch monftrous and unheard-|k c prceedings, began to 
\ . threaten the unnatural fon with the punifhments inflicted by 

the laws on parricides ; which fo terrified him, that he fled 
privately out of Rome and withdrew to Ravenna. But Ti- 
berius, ftill remembering fome expreflions, a little too free* 
which Serenus had ufed in a letter written to him eight years 
before (A), and no wife difguifing his old hatred, obliged the 

The re- *° n to return and purfue the action begun againft. his father* 
vengeful Nothing could be proved againft him; neverthelefs the votes 
tTiberius f being taken, he was fentenced to death as a trayton And 
1 1US " then Tiberius, to mitigate the odium accruing to him from 

fuch a crying piece of injuftice, granted him his life. Here- 
upon Afinius Gallus was for confining him to the ifland of 
Gyarus,. or to that of Donufa ; this motion was difliked by 
the emperor, becaufe both thefe iflands were deftitute of wa- 
ter, and to whom life is granted, faid he, the necefTaries of 
life ought likewife to be granted. Serenus was therefore re- 5 
manded to Amorgos a . The death of Cornutus, who had 
laid violent hands on himfelf, gave occafion to the following 
motion in the fenate ; viz. that when a perfon charged with 
treafon mould put an end to his own life before he was con- 
demned* the accufers Ihould loofe their rewards, which were 



the fourth part of the condemned perfon's eftate. This mo- 
tion feemed reafonable, and would have been generally ap- 
*fe openly proved of, had not Tiberius, throwing off his ufual difguife 
countenan- and referve, openly declared himfelf an advocate for 'the ac- 
ces the ac- cu f erS9 faying with great fternnefs, that by this means the 



laws would be defeated and the republic overturned ; and that 
they had better difannul the laws themfelves, than remove 
their guardians. Thus thefe bloody and deftructive inftru- 
ments, fays Tacitus, never fufficiently curbed by any 



punifhments, were now allured and encouraged by ample 
rewards b . The fame year, were accufed and convi&ed 

Caius 

Tacit, g. 28-30. b Idem, e. 30, 31. 

(A) Tacitus tells us, that after the condemnation of Libo 2)ru- 
fiis, Serenus had by letters upbraided the emperor for not re-* 
warding the fingular zeal with which he had fignalized himfelf 
in that trial, ufing expreflions more free than the tender ears of 
a prince, naturally proud and jealous of his prerogative, could 
bear. Our hiftorian, in his account of that famous trial, which 
he Teems to have defcribed pretty minutely, does not mention Se- 
renus among the informers, though he acted, as appears from 

this pafiage, a chief part on that occafion. 
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Cominius,. a Roman knight, Publius Suilius, Formerly 
.^uaeftor to Germanicus^and Catus Firmius, a fenator. Co- 
minius had written a '^fcurrilous poem againft the emperor* 
who neverthelefs pardoned him at the entreaties of his brother 
who was a fenator. Suilius, being convicted of taking a 
bribe in an affair which he was to decide as a judge, was by 
the fenate only condemned to be driven out of Italy ; hut 
this fentence appearing too mild to the emperor, he caufed 
him to be banifhed into an ifland, after having declared upon 
oath, that he confulted therein the welfare of the republic. 
This feverity, which was then (harply cenfured, turned af- 
terwards to the emperor's praife : for Suilius, returning to 
Rome in the reign of Claudius, proved an abandoned merce- Several per*, 
nary and one of the moft mifchievous minilters of that weak fons aecufe<3$ 
prince ; a proof this, of Tiberius's deep penetration and tho- 

knowledge of mankind, a knowledge in which he has 
been equalled by few, and excelled by none. Catus Firmi- 
us was likewife by the fentence of the fenate to be expelled 
Italy for forging crimes of treafon againft his filler. But asf 
he had been inftrumental in procuring the deftru&ion of Li- 
bo Drufus, by firft maliciouAy feducing him, and afterwards 
Informing againft him, as we have related above, Tiberius, 
mindful of this fervice, but pretending other motives, faved 
him from banifhment, but did not oppofe his being expelled 
the fenate c . 

Tacitus begins the following year, when Coflius Cor 




gned 



nelius Lentulus and M. Afinius Agrippa were confuls, with Corfu* ar 
an account of the arraignment and noble defence of Cre- ra 
mutius Cordus, a celebrated hiftorian, who was accufed of 

having praifed Brutus in the annals he had publifhed, and 
ftyled CafHus the laft of the Romans, which was the elo- 
gium beftowed upon him by Brutus himfelf. His accufers 
were Satrius Secundus and Pinarius Natta, both creatures 
of Sejanus 5 which he looking upon as a fignal of his de- 
ftruftion, and befides obferVing great fternnefs and indigna- 
tion in the countenance of Tiberius, he caft away all hopes 
of life, fpoke in his own defence with the fpirit and in the 

£yle, cf a true Roman (B), and then, withdrawing from the 

fenate, 

e Idem, c, 31. 



tt 



(B) " As to fa£s, confcript fathers, faid he, I am fo free 
from guilt, that words only are produced againft me. But 
neither were my words uttered againft the prince or his fa- 
ther, who are the only perfons comprifed under the law of 

'* treafon* 
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Ends his Hfe fehate, ftarved himfelr*to death. The fathers condemned 

by abfti- ^ j s D00 k s to be burnt by the sediles ; but they were ftill. 
nencc. pri va tely difperfed and read., both % Tiberius's time and 

many 

T 

w 

*' treafon. I am charged with having praifed Brutus and Caffius, 

" men whofe exploits many have difplayed, and all iii ho- 
* c nourable terms. Titus Livius, one of our moft famous writers 
" both for eloquence and veracity, beftowed fuch high en- 
comiums upon Pompey that Auguftus ftyled him a Pompeian ; 
nor did this in the leaft prejudice their friendlhip. He no- 
where calls Scipio, Afranius; nor even this Caffius, this Brutus, 
thieves and parricides, as they are now-a-days commonly 
" termed, but often mentions them as worthy and famous men. 
The writings of Afinius Pollio have conveyed down to us 
the memory of the fame men under honourable characters . 
Meffala Corvinus was proud of having had Caffius for his 
general ; and for all this both thofe writers flourifhed both 
*< in wealth and honours under Auguftus. M. Cicero extolled 
* c Cato to the fkies ; and neverthelefs Caelar the di&ator con- 
* c tented himfelf with anfwering it in the fame frylcj as if he 
had been before his judges. The letters of Marc Antony, 
the fpeeches of Brutus, are full of reproaches againft Au- 
guftus, falfe indeed and groundlefs, but urged with great 
bitternefs. The poems of Bibaculus and Catullus, though 
" fluffed with fatirical and virulent reflections upon the Caefars, 
<c are ftill read. The deified Julius, the deified Auguftus, bore 
* e thefe invectives, and winked at them, whether with great- 
er moderation or wifdom, I cannot eafily fay. For things 
" of that nature, if neglected, are but fhortlived ; whereas they 
argue, when refented, a guilty confcience. I forbear menti- 
oning the Greeks, among whom, not only the freedom, but 
* c even the licentioufnefs, of fpeech is unpunifhed 5 or if any 
" correction is returned, it is only by revenging words with. 
" words. It has been ever allowed, and at no time thought 
" matter of reproach, to pafs our judgment upon, thofe whom 
death hath exempted from hatred and favour ^ Do I with, 
feditious harangues inflame the people to civil wars, or ex- 
* c hort them to join Caffius and Brutus, now in arms and maf- 
" ters of the fields of Philippi ? Brutus and Caffius, now above 
feventy years flain, are ftill known in their ftatues, which 
even the conqueror did not deftroy : why then may not an 
hiftorian preferVe their memories in his writings ? Impartial 
pofterity does every one juftice } and if my death is deter- 
mined, there will not be wanting fome, who will not only 
" maintain the memory of Brutus and Caffius but mine too. 
Notwithstanding this noble defence, the hiftorian, not doubting, 

but he would have been condemned by the fervile fenate, re- 
turned." 
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many ages after : whence our hiftorian takes .occallon to de* 




ride the ftupidity of thole, who imagine they can by their 



prefent power conceal <w?e tranfacfcions of their times from 
future ages; whereas it happens quite otherwife for the 
punifhment of writers gains credit to their writings, and 
kings reap no other fruit from it* than infamy to themfelves 
and glory to thofe whom they thus perfecute d . But time 
has done what the emperor could not effect with all his 
authority ; only fome few fragments of Cremutius Cordus's 
hiftory have been tranfmitted to us by Seneca % the reft 



having been long fince loft. For this whole year accu 
fations were purfued with fuch warmth, that even during 
the feftival of the Ferise Latinae, while Drufus, probably 
the fon of Germanicus, who had been appointed governor 
of Rome, was afcending the tribunal to take poflemon of 
his new employment, Calpurnius Salvianus accofted him with 
& charge againft Sextus Marius, which Tiberius highly re- 

fented* 



1 m ♦ 

d Tacit, c. 34. Dio, 1. lvii. p. 619. Senec. ad Marc. c. 22. 
Caffiod. Chr. Alex, p. 492. e Vide Senec. in fuaf. de 

mort. Cic. 



turned home and ended his life by abftinence. What Cordus 
fays here of the ftatues of Caffius and Brutus is confirmed by 
other writers^ namely by Plutarch who tells us, that Auguftus 
took care, that all the honours which had been paid to the 
two heads of the republican party in their life-time, lhould be 
preferved inviolable to them after their death, and relates to 
this purpofe the following ftory : As Auguftus was palling thro* 
the city of Mediolanum in Cifalpine Gaul, he obferved a flattie 
of Brutus, which was of excellent workmanftiip, and ftrongly 
refembled the original. Upon this he halted, and, in the pre- 
fence of many who attended him, called the magiftrates before 
him, and told them, that their town had broken the league 
•and honoured one of his enemies. At firft the magiftrates de- 
nied the fa&, and, not knowing what he drove at, flared up- 
on one another, as men under an inexpreffible furprife. Then 
Auguftus, pointing to the ftatue alked them with a frown, 
Is not that my enemy, whom you have received into the very 
heart of your city ?" At thefe words the magiftrates, ftiil 
more aftonifhed, were ftruck dumb. Whereupon Auguftus fmil- 
ing commended them for their conftancy to their friends, though 
in adverfity ; and left orders, that the ftatue fhould remain flang- 
ing as he found it (16). 

(16) Plut. in Bruto* 
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fented, publicly rebuking the informer, who was thereupon 1 
immediately banifhed by the fenate. The inhabitants of 



Cyzicum were this year accufed or neglecting the worfhip 
of the deified Auguftus, which they had eftabliflied in their 
city, and of committing violences upon fome Roman ci- 
Itizens (B). They were therefore deprived of their liberty, 
which had been formerly granted them by the Roman peo- 
ple, in confideration of their gallant behaviour during the 
Mithridatic war f , as we have related elfewhere. Fonteius 
Capito, formerly proconful of Afia, was accufed at the fame 
time, but acquitted, it plainly appearing, that the crimes, 
laid to his charge by Vibrus Serenus, were forged. And 



yet Serenus efcaped unpunifhed ; nay the public hatred he 



had incurred, by falfely arraigning perfons of the greatefr. 
diftrndtion, rendered him the more fecure : for, as our hifc 
torian obferves, the more mifchievous an accufer was, the 
fafer he was, thofe only of the tribe being furrendered to 
punifhment, who were incapable of doing great mifchief g . 

About this time embafladors arrived in Rome from the 
Farther Spain, to beg leave of the fenate to ere<St a temple, 
after the example of Afia, to Tiberius and his mother. When 
they were introduced to the fenate, the emperor laid hold 
of that occafion to confute thofe who had taxed him with 

ambition 
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Tacit, c. 36. Suet, in Tib. c. 37, Dio, 1. lvii. £. 619* 



t Tacit, ibid. 



(B) The Cyzicenlans had begun to build a temple in Honour 
of Auguftus, but flegle&ed to finifh it, and befides had commit- 
ted Violence upon fome Roman citizens (17). Of the latter fault 

they had been guilty alfo in the reign of Auguftus, who there- 
upon deprived them of their liberties, which, however, he re* 
flored to them foon after ( 1 8) . In the Mithridatic war they 
fuftained a fiege, as we have related in our hiftory of Pon- 
tes, with incredible bravery, and repulfed the king. But now, 
without any regard to their former fervices, they are ftript of 
thofe privileges, which they had* purchafed by a moft gallant 
behaviour and at the expence of their blood (ro.). We do 
riot find, that their liberties were ever after reftored* to them * 
Whence we conclude, that Strabo was either dead, or had put 
the kft hand to his Work before this year, the eleventh of Ti- 
berius v s reign, fmce he writes, that in his time the city of Cy> 
zicum was free (20), 

(17) Suet, in Tib. c. 37. (iS) Dio, I. liv. ^ (19) Tacit 
c. 36, Dio, 1. lvii. p. 619. (to) Strab. 1. xi'u 
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ambition, for having allowed the Afiatics to pay him divine 
honours, and fpoke in J:he following manner: u I know, Tiberius*s 



CC 



<c 



confcript fathers, tlfat I am generally blamed, and taxed ™/ e a ^nft 



<c 



with inconftancy, for not oppofing the cities of Ada, admitting 
when they petitioned for this very thing. I mall there- divine ho- 

fore now acquaint you with the motives of my former nours * , 

nlence, and at the fame time with the rules I propofe 



<c to follow for the future. As the deified Auguflus did 
not oppofe the founding of a temple at Pergamus to him- 
felf and the city of Rome (C), I, with whom all his 

S s 2 " actions 
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(C) Though in Auguftus's time temples were built even in 
honour of the proconTuls and governors of provinces^ yet that 
prince, as Suetonius informs us, would fuffer no temples to be 
erected to him alone, but jointly to him and the city of Rome. 
Thu9 the temple mentioned here by, Tiberius was built at Per- 
gamus by the communities of Alia, and cflnfecrated to Rome 
and Auguftus. The reprefentation of this temple is to be feen 
on feveral coins which have reached our times, with this legend? 
Com. Afiae. Rom. et. Aug." that is, " The communities of 
Alia to Rome and Auguftus (21)." The Smyrneans firft erect- 
ed a temple to Rome in the year of the city 558 (22) : their 
example was followed about twenty four years after by the in* 

habitants of Alabanda, a city of Caria (23). In procefs of time, 

a temple was eredted in the city itfelf to Rome and Venus. Of 
this temple Prudentius fpeaks in the following lines - 



«< 



colitur nam fanguine & ipfa 



%e More deae, nomenque loci ceu numen habetur : 
^que urbis Venerifque pari fe culmine tollunt 

Templa, fimul geminis adolentur thura deabus.** 



The fame poet addreffes elfewhere Rome as a goddefs, thus Z 



Exaudi, regina tui pulcherrima mundi* 
Inter fydereos Roma recepta polos." 



Claudian places this temple on mount Palatine 



Conveniunt ad te&a deae, quae Candida lucent 



'* Monte Palatino, Sec. 



Says that poet, fpeaking of the temple confecrated to Rome 
(24). 



(21) Vide Dion, 1. li. ad. annum 735. (22) Tacit, c. 56, 

(25) Liv. xliii. (24) Ciaudiaa. de latid. S tilic . 1. ii. 
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*' anions and fayings have the force of laws , followed a 

precedent already approved the %?re willingly, becaufe to 
the worlhip beftowed upon me was annexed that of 
" the fenate. But as the accepting of that honour in one 
inflance deferves pardon, fo to be adored in every province^ 
' c under the facred rcprefentations of the deities/ favours of 



46 pride and ambition: befides, the rendering common, and 
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in a manner proftitutirig, this honour would be detract- 
ing from the glory of Augultus. For myfelf, confcript 
fathers, I acknowledge to you, and will have pofterity 
to know, that I am a mortal man, and fubject, like 
others, to the common functions of nature. It is enough 
for me to hold the chief place among you, and pofteri- 
will fufficiently honour my memory, if they believe 
me tc have been worthy , of my anceftors, careful of your 
affairs, unmoved in dangers, fearlefe of private hatred for 
the public welfare. Thefe are the temples which I would 
raife in your breafts, thefe the befl and molt lafting images. 
As for temples and ftatues of ftone, if thofe who are 
wbrfhipped in them come to be condemned by the judg- 





ment of pofterity, they are defpifed as their fepulchres. 
therefore here implore our allies and citizens, all the gods 
and goddeffes, befeeching the latter to grant me, to the 
end of my life, a mind undifturbed and a thorough know- 
<c ledge of the laws human and divine, and the former to 



cc celebrate my actions, whenever my diffolution comes, with 
* c a kind remembrance." Thus fpoke Tiberius ; but his 
reafoning, however judicious and wife, was varioufly conftrued, 
fome afcribing his thus rejecting divine honours to modefty, 
others to diffidence, and many to a meannefs of fpirit unbe- 
coming a prince. But whatever was his motive, he thence- 
- forth continued to flight upon all occafions, and even in pri- 
vate converfation, divine honours g . 
. ug afkg And now Sejanus, intoxicated with his exceffive power, 
young S Livia an d befidcs egged on by the importunity of Livia, the widow 
In marriage, of Drufus, who was continually reminding him of his pro- 

mife, prefented a memorial to the emperor, begging, that if 
an hufband were fought for Livia, he would remember his 



friend, to whom he had alreadv eiven innumerable inftances 



of his affection and benevolence. He added, that Auguftus, 



in the difpofal of his daughter, had not been without thoughts 
of fome Roman knight ; that he had nothing in view but 
the glory of fuch an affinity and the fafety of his children, 



fince their alliance with the imperial fa/nily v/ould fufficient- 



* Idem, c, 37^ 
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fcreen them aganifr. tile wrath and malice of Agrippina; 
for himfelf, he faid, he* cared to live no longer, than he 
could be ferviceable to fo gracious and benevolent % a prince* 
Tiberius for a prefent anfwer. commended the fidelity ofTiberius'j 
Sejanus, curforily recapitulated his own favours towards him,aniwer to 
and demanded time to examine his requefr. with more ma- llim * 



turity. At length he returned this anfwer : " That princes 
were not, like other men? guided in their purfuits fry the 
notions of conveniency, but were in their actions chief- 
ly to confider the applaufe and approbation of the pub- 
lic ; and therefore, that he would not put Sejanus off with 
this obvious and plaufible anfwer, that Livia could her- 
felf determine whether me would marry again or no, or 
6 6 that fhe had a mother and grandmother, with whom, 
as nearer relations, flie might advife ; but would deal 
more candidly with him: And in the firfr. place, as to the 
enmity of Agrippina, it would become more outrageous, 



it 
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if by the rnarriage of Livia the houfe pf the Csefars were 
rent, as it were, into two "oppofite parties ; that even 



CC 

■ 



as things Hood, great emulation reigned among the women, 
which occanoned a mutual milunderitanding in his grand- 



fons. What would be the confequence, if by.fuch a 



marriage the conteft and difagreement were heighten^ 
ed ? For you are deceived, Sejanus, faid he, if you think 
<c to continue then in the fame rank you are now in. Can 
-you imagine, that Livia, who was firft married to Caius 
Cgefar, and afterwards to Drufus, will.be fatisfied to grow 
old with a perfon only of the equeftrian rank ? If I mould 
fuffer 
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you 



after 



your 



marriage to remain in the fame 



ftation, do you think,; that thofe would fuffer it, who 
have feen her brother, her father, and her anceftors, fhin-> 
ing in the firft dignities ? You propofe continuing in your 
prefent rank ; but thofe very magiftrates and great men, 
who in all affairs affe<5t, to confult you, openly complain* 

above the rank of a knight, 



up 



that you are already lifted 
that you furpafs in power all my father's friends, and there- 
fore out of hatred to you eenfure me. Auguftus, you 



fay, had fome thoughts of giving his daughter in mar 



nage to a Roman knight. What wonder, if diffracted 
" with innumerable cares, and well apprifed to what a 



great height he 



raifed the perfon whom he diftinguifhed 
with that match, he talked of Proculeius (D) and fome 

'* others 
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/p) Caius Proculeius was brother tQ Varro ^urena, who 



fpired 



fa w 
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others of the fame rank* remarkable for the retirednefs of 
their lives, < and no ways engagec^n affairs of ftate ? But 
if we are moved by the hefitation of Auguftus, how much 
more ought we to be influenced by the refolution he took 
in the end of giving his daughter firft to Agrippa, and af- 
cc ter wards to me? Thefe confederations I have outoffriend- 



fhip fuggefted to you; however, I will not oppofe your 
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inclinations, or thofe of Livia. What I am now medi- 
tating with myfelf in your favour, by what ties I am con- 
triving to bind you to me, I will forbear at prefent to re- 
late. Thus much only I Will fay, that there is nothing fo 
high, but your abilities and zeal for me may juftly claim. 
Thefe my fentiments, I will, on a proper occafion, de 
clare, either in the fenate, or the afiembly of the people." 
Sejanus was alarmed at this anfwer, as being well acquainted 
with the emperor's obfcure and diftruftful temper: laying 
therefore afide all thoughts of marrying Livia, he earneftly 
entreated him not to -give ear to the flanderous reports of his. 
enemies, nor hearken to the malicious infinuations of fuch as 
hated him, only on account of his unmaken fidelity. The 
more he reflected on Tiberius's anfwer, the more apprehenfive 
be grew of giving him any umbrage. He was chiefly at a 
lofs how to comport himfelf with refpecl: to the crowds oT 
perfons of all ranks, who daily frequented his houfe to court 
his favour. To refufe them admittance would be impairing 
his power* and the encouraging of them might, as he juftly 
apprehended, furnifli a handle for criminal accufations. In 
this perplexity he came at length to the following refolution, 
viz. to urge the emperor to leave Rome, and retire to fome 
pleafant place remote from the noife and hurry of the city. 
Seianus urg- From this counfel he promifed himfelf great advantages ; there 
es the empe- could be no accefs to the prince, but by him ; all letters and 

were conveyed* according to the cuftom 
his viewsTn which then obtained, by foldiers, who were at his devotion, 

would 



ror to leave expre ff es as fay 
Rome, and 1 



this. 



fpired againft Auguftus. Their After was married to Mecasnas 



(25)- 



His two' brothers, Scipo and Muraena, having loft their 



eftates in the civil wars, he referved only one-third of his eftate 
for himfelf, and gave the reft- to them, for which generoflty he 
is defervedly celebrated by Horace in the following lines : 



" Vivet extento Proculeius aevo 



Notus in fratres animi paterni." 



(25) Dio, 
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would pals through his hands; the emperor, declining in 




age, and growing flothful and effeminate through the folitude 



of the place, would mdre eafily transfer upon him the whole 
charge of the empire ; finally, he himfelf mould be removed 
from the crowds of fuch as to make their court attended him 
at Rome, which would flop one fource of envy. He there* 
fore began by little and little to rail at the hurry of bufinefs at 
Rome, cunningly infinuating to Tiberius the great and enor- 
mous inconveniencies of the city, the conftant trouble of 
attending the fenate, the; difcontented and feditious tem- 
per of the people, highly extolling at the fame time a quiet 
and folitary retirement, a life without anguifh of mind, free 
from envy and ill-will, and therefore more fit to difpatch 

important and weighty matters. A trial, which happened 



about this time, -gave no fmall weight to the cunning in- 
finuations of Sejanus. One Votienus Montanus (E), a man Votienus 
of great wit, was charged with contumelious fpeeches a ^ n ^^ 0 1 J t ^jJJJ 
the emperor. iEmilius the witnefs, a rough and unthink- condemn©! 
ing foldier, to make good his evidence, repeated word for 
word what he had heard. The fathers endeavoured with 
their clamours to flop his mouth ; but to no purpofe, iEmi- 
jjius obftinately perfifting in the odious detail, and rehearfing 
with a loud voice all the reproaches he had ever Jieard 
uttered againft the prince, who was fo affe&ed with them, 
that he could not forbear crying out, that he would in- 
stantly clear himfelf, either in their prefence, or before an 
aflembly of the people : Votienus was condemned, and, ac- . 
cording to Eufebius h , confined to the Balearic iflands. At 
the fame time, was condemned to banimment Aquila, a 
woman of diftin&ion, for adultery, and Apidius Merula 
expelled the fenate for not having fworn upon the a£b of 
Auguflus *. Next were heard embafladors from the La- 
cedaemonians and Meflenians about the right each people from thcLa* 
claimed to a temple of Diana, which the fenate, ^^ndM<^^ 
hearing the parties, adjudged^ to the latter k , . The citizens nians, 

s 4 likewife 




h Eufeb. in chron. * Tacit, c. 41, 42. k Idem,, 

?- 43- . 

(E) Votienus Montanus is commended by Seneca as an orator 

pf great fame (26}, and by Ovid as a poet of no n>ean cha? 
Ta&er : 



f € Quique vel imparibus numeris, Montane, vel acquis 
H Sumcis, & gemino carmine nonlen habes. 



{26) Senec, 1. v. controv^r, j, 
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likewife of Segeftum in jSieiJ^ fent deputies to Rome, beg 



ging that the temple of Venus Erycina, fallen through age, 
might be rebuilt. This charge ^TiDerius readily took upon 
himfelf, becaufe the Segeftani we\e fuppofed to be likewife 
defcended from the Trojans. Then |a petition was heard from 
the inhabitants of Marfeilles, claiming the eftate of one Vol- 
catius Mofchus, who, being banifhed from Rome and by them 
admitted a citizen, had left to their republic, as to his coun- 
try, his whole fortune. Their claim was approved, and the 
The deaths eftate "of Mofchus furrendered to them. This year died three 
offomeiiiuf- Romans of great diftin£rion$ viz, Cneius Lentulus, Lucius 
tuous Ro- D om itius, and Lucius Antonius. Lentulus had been conful, and 
* nans * rewarded for his victories over the Getuli with the enfigns of 

triumph : he had long borne private poverty with great pati- 
ence, and afterwards with equal modefty enjoyed great wealth 
virtuoufly acquired. Domitius was the fon of Lucius Domi 
tius, who being condemned by the Pedian law as privy to the 
murder of Julius Csefar, though he was no way acceflbry to 
it, betook himfelf to Brutus and Caffius, who were his kinf- 
men, and continued with them till their death ; after which 
he retained the command of the fleet, which they had given 
him long before, and conliderably augmented it in fpite of all 
his difafters. At length, when the republican party was irreco- 
verably ruined, he furrendered the fleet under his command to 
Marc Antony, and was the only perfon, condemned by the 
Pedian law, who was allowed to return to his native country, 
where he was advanced to the higheft honours. Upon the 
breaking out of the civil war between Antony and Oc~tavianus, 
the former appointed him his lieutenant ; but he not approv- 
ing of Antony's conduct, and forne offering to confer the fu- 
preme command upon him, he retired to Auguftus, and died 
a few days after 1 . His fon, mentioned here by Tacitus, led a 1 
Roman army beyond the Elb, and advanced farther into Ger- 
many .than any had done before him ; whence he was honou- 
red with the enfigns of triumph. He married Antonia the 
younger, or, as Suetonius has it, the elder" 1 , and had by her 
Cneius Domitius, the father of the emperor Nero. Lucius An 
tonius, who likewife died at this time, was the fon of Julius 
Antonius, whom Auguftus put to death on account of his 
criminal converfation w,ith Julia. Upon the death of the fa- 
ther the emperor removed ths fon, then a child, to Marfeilles 
where, unqer pretence of purfuing his ftudies, he wfcs long kept 

in an honourable exile. However, as Jie was the grandfon of 

O&avia 



^ Suet, in Ner. c. 3. m Idem ibid, c. 
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O&avia, Auguftus's fifter, by his mother Marcella, he was ho- 
noured with a public funsral, and his bones were, by a decree 




of the fenate, repofited in the tomb of the O&avian family 



During the admiriiftratiori of the fame confuls, Lucius Pifo, , . 
governor of the Hither Spain, as he travelled through the pro- J£e™ Qt l Q f 
vince unguarded, was attacked unawares by a peafant and dif- Hither Spah 
patched with one blow. Theaflaflin,bythe fleetnefs of his horfe, kiil ^ d b y *« 
efcaped to a neighbouring foreft and there quitted him. But P^ 5 " 1 • 
the horfe being taken, the owner was foon difcovered, feized 
and put to the rack, which he bore with incredible conftancy 
and refolution, declaring in the language of his country, that 
his accomplices might fafely ftand by ; for no torture or pain 
however exquifite, mould extort from him a. difcovery. The 
next day as they were dragging him again to the rack, he 



9 



broke from his keepers, and darned his head with fueh viplence 
againft a ftone, that he immediately expired 0 . 

The following year, Lentulus Getulicus, the fon of Cnei- 
us Lentulus mentioned above, and Caius Calvifius Sabinus be- Poppasus Sa~ 
ing confuls, Poppseus Sabinus was honoured with the enfigns ^4^*!* 
of triumph for his fuccefsful exploits againft the wild Thraci- ans# 
ans, who had taken arms, and endeavoured to drive the Ro- 
mans out of their country, on account of their raifing recruits 
amongft them and conveying their ftouteft youths out of the 
country. They were, after a moft vigorous refinance, utter- 
ly defeated by Sabinus, and forced to fubmit. This year, dif- 
cord began to reign in the imperial family, which we fhall fee 



9 



end at laft in the deftruction of Agrippina, Claudia Pulchra 
her eoufin, being accufed by Domitius Afer of adultery with 



Furnius, and likewife of employing magical charms and 



i 



preparing poifon for the emperor, fhe flew to Tiberius ; and 
finding him by chance facrificing to Auguftus, as {he was, 
notwithftanding her great virtue, of a violent temper, fhe 
took occafion from the facrifice he was offering to upbraid 
him, and tell him, that it ill became the fame man to offer 

victims to the deified Auguftus, and profecute his pofterity 5 Agrippina*s 
that his divine fpirit was not transfufed into dumb ftatues and ^ 
images ; that the genuine images of Auguftus were his de 



us 



fcendents, of whom fhe herfelf was one, in great diftrefs and 
in the ftate of a fuppjiant, She added, that other crimes 
were in vain aljedged againft Pulchra, when the only caufe 
of her intended ruin was, that fhe had unadvifedly loved A- 
rippina, even to adoration, not remembering the fate of 






3 



whofe condemnation* and misfortunes were owing 



the 



* Tacit c, 44. 0 Idem, c .45, 4$* 
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the fame crime, the like unfeafonable affection. Thefe bitter 
words highly provoked Tiberius ; hwt neverthelefe, as he 
had a perfedt command of his temper? he only rebuked her, 
by tejling her in a Greek verfe, which he quoted out of an 
antient tragedy, " If you do not reign, you think yourfelf 
injured and then difmifled her, without vouchfafing her 
any further anfwer. Pulchra and Furnius, notwithstanding 
the folicitations and remonftrances of Agrippina, were both 
condemned. Some time after, Agrippina falling fick, the 
emperor went to pay her a vifit, when fhe, after many tears 
She defires a anc [ j on g filence, at length entreated him to give her an huf- 
fend u - j n w } lom f]^ 2unA the children of Germanicus might 

find a faithful prote&or againft the malicious defigns of their 
enemies. But Tiberius, well apprifed to what an height of 
power in the ftate the perfon would be raifed*, who marrie4 
the grand-daugher of Auguftus, and, on the other hand, not, 
caring openly to withftand fo reafonable a. requeft, left it 
fliould betray jealoufy or fear in him, inftantly left her, 
though very preffing with him, without returning her any 
anfwer. . This behaviour was highly refented by Agrippina, 
and Sejanus, to enflame her ftill more, and by that means 
haften her ruin, employed his fecret agents to warn her, un? 

Sived by the der colour of friendfhip, that poifon was prepared for her, 
fecret argu« an ^ that fhe ought to avoid eating at her father-in-law's 
?nentsof Sc- ^^je. As Agrippina was a ftranger to all diffimulation, fhe 
^ t * a * followed their advice $ and though fhe fat near the emperor, 

touched no part of the meat ; which Tiberius obferving, to 
be the better convinced of her fufpicions, after having praifed 
the apples that flood before him, prefented fome of them to 
her with his own hand. This only encreafed the fufpicion 
of Agrippina, who, without fo much as offering to tafte 
them, delivered them to the waiters. However, Tiberius 



She is <te- 



always dark and referved, fpoke not a word openly ; but 



turning to his mother, 



4C 



No wonder," faid he, 



that I 



fhould ufe feverity with her, fince fhe charges me with 



a defign of poifoning her." 



Hence 



a rumour was imme 



diately fpread abroad, that her ruin was refolved upon; but 
that the emperor, not daring to attempt it openly, had chofe 
to difpatch her by fome fecret means. Tiberius, to fupprefe 

$hat report, by diverting the public talk upon other topics, 
attended the fenate with great afliduity, and gave audience to 
feveral embaffadors from Ada, contending in what city the 
temple lately decreed ^o Tiberius fhould be built. For this, 
honour eleven cities ftrove ; but when the votes of the fe- 

xiators were collected, the pretennons of Smyrna were pre- 
ferred 
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ferred (F), It was alfo moved by Vibius Maffiis, that Len- 

tulus, to whom had fallen the province of Alia, mould have 
a legate extraordinary appointed to fupervife the building of the 
temple. The motion was approved, and Lentulus empower- 
ed to chufe whom he pleafed ; but he through modefty declin- 
ing to name one, Valerius Nafo was drawn by lot from among 
thofe who had been praetors p . 

This 

Pldem, c. 53—57. 

I 

(F) For this honour eleven cities ftrove with equal ambition, 
urging their antiquity and diftinguiftied zeal for the Roman peo- 
pie, during their feveral wars with Perfes, Ariftonicus, and other 
kings. But the Hypaepenians, Trallians, Laodiceans, and Magr 
neuans were difmiffed at once, as not fufficient for the charge. 
The Ilienfes or Trojans reprefented, that Troy was the mother 
of Rome ; but had no advantage above the reft, befides the glo- 
ry of antiquity.. The Halicamaflians urged, that for twelve hun- 
dred years their city had not been ihaken by earthquakes, and 
promifed to lay the foundations of the temple on a folid rock. 
The fame plea was brought by the inhabitants of Pergamus ; but 
as a temple was already erected in their city to Auguftus, that 
diftinction was judged fufficient for them. The cities of Ephefus 
and Miletus were thought already fumciently taken up with the 
ceremonies of their peculiar deities, the former with thofe of Di- 
ana, the latter with thofe of Apollo. Thus the difpute was con- 
lined to Sardes and Smyrna. The former urged their antiquity, 
power and opulence ; they recited a decree of the Hetrurians, ac- 
knowledging them for kinfmen. For "they pretended to derive 
their original from Atys, j:he fon of Hercules by Qmphale, who, 
as we have related in the hiftory of Lydia, is fuppofed to have 
had two fons, Lydus, and Tyrrhenus ; the former remained in his 
native country, which from him was called Lydia, and the latter 
fettled in Hetruria, where his followers were from him named 
Tyrrhenians . They likewife enlarged on the opulence pf the an- 
tient Lydians , on the colonies fent under Pefops into Greece, 
which from him took the name of Peloponnefus 5 their league with 
Rome during the war with Macedon, &c. The account they give 
here of their original does not entirely agree with what we read 
of it in Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus and Velleius Paterculus (27) 
The Smyrneans likewife difplayedthe glory of their antiquity and 
founders, of whom we have fpoken at length in our hiftory of A- 
fta 1 but infifted chiefly on their early friendfhip with Rome, and 
kindly offices to the Roman people, whom they afufted, not only 
in their foreign wars, but in thofe which were waged in the very 
bowels of Italy. They defired the fathers to remember, that they 

had, 

{27) Vide Dion, Halicar. L i. & Veil. Patercul. 1. i. 
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This yebF at- 'length, the twelfth of his reign, Tiberius 
put in excution the defign, whichjie had long meditated 
and from time to time deferred, oFleaving Rome. At his 
departure he gave out, that he was going into Campania 
only to dedicate a temple to Jupiter at Capua, and one at 
Nola to Auguftus j but in truth determined never to return 

to Rome. Mbft hiftorians, . who wrote before Tacitus, 
afcribe this his refolution to the artful insinuations of Seja- 
nus ; but, as he continued in his retirement fix years after 
the difgrace and execution of Sejanus, that writer thinks he 
was influenced by fome other more powerful motive, name- 
ly, that of concealing in the darknefs of a retired and foii- 
tary place his natural inclination to cruelty, lewdnefs, and 
debauchery (G}. Some believed, that in his old age he was 

afiiamecj 



9 . 

had, before any other people whatfoever, erected a temple to 
Rome, when the power of the Roman people was indeed great, 
but not yet raifed to its greateft height, lince Carthage was ftill 
Handing, and Afia governed by mighty kings ; they laid great ftrefe 
on their generofity to Sylla, the miferable condition of whofe ar- 
my, ready to perim in a fevere winter for want of cloaths, was no 
fooner related to the citizens of Smyrna, at that time by chance 
affembled, than they all ftript themfelves of their own garments 
and fent them to the naked legions. This fignal inflance of their 
great fidelity and fincere attachment to the Roman people made fq 
deep an impreflion upon the whole affembly, that the honour, for 
which fo many cities contended, was by a great majority confer- 
red upon them {28). 

(G) As to his debauchery, Suetonius tells us, that in his youth 
he was much given to drinking, thatinftead of Tiberius Claudi- 
us Nero, he was nicknamed Biberius Caldius Mero. Afterwards 
being raifed to the fovereign power, continues the fame writer, at 
the very time he was reforming the manners of the people, he 
snt one night and two days in caroufmg with Pomponius Flac- 
eus and L. Pifo, to one of whom he gave immediately the pro- 
vince of Syria, and to the other the government of Rome, flyling 
them in his letters, " jucundiffimos & omnium horarum amicos". 
Being invited to fupperby Sextius Galhis, an old debauchee, who 
had been noted with infamy by Auguftus and feverely reprimand- 
ed by himfelf in the fenate, he accepted the invitation, upon con- 
dition, that he altered nothing of his old way, and that they were 
fervedat table by naked virgins. He preferred a man of a mean ex- 
traction, who flood for the quaeftorfhip, to feveral competitors of 
^reat diftinction, for no other reafon, butbecaufe he had drank with 

hiiA 




(28) Tacit, c. 55, 56. 
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aftiamed oif the figure of his perfon ; for tie Wfs very thin, 
tall, and {looped ; his head was bald, his face full of ulcers, 
and for the moft part oefmeared with ointments (H). Dur- 
ing his retirement at Rhodes, he ufed to avoid, as much as 
he could, appearing in public, and to conceal his debauch- 
eries in the recefs of a folitary life ; whence many conclude 
ed, that he had been prevailed upon, not fo much by the 
plaufible perfuafions of Sejanus, as by his own natural inch* 
nations, to retire from the city. Some gave out, that he was 



driven from Rome 




the reftlefe and infupportable ambition 



of his mother, whom oh one hand he fcorned to admit as a 



partner 



him an incredible quantity of wine at one meal. He prefented A- 
fellius Sabinus with two hundred thoufand fefterces for a dia- 
logue he wrote between the mufhroom, the beccafico, or fig- 
pecker, the byfter, and the thrufh, which were all his favourite 
dimes (29). As to his lewdnefs, exceffes fo deteftably infamous 
are related of him by the fame writer, that they feem almoft in- 
credible. We (hall not defile our hiftory with the infamous detail 
he gives us of them, but only relate one inftance out of the many 
which that author produces. He tells us, that a very fcandalous 
pifture, done by the famous Parrhafius, and reprefenting Atalan* 
ta and Meleager, being left to the emperor as a legacy, upon con- 
dition, that if he liked not that piece, he ftiould have a million of 
fefterces paid him immediately in its Head, he not only preferred 
it to the faid fum, but caufed it to be hung up in his room (30). 

(H) Suetonius defcribes his perfon thus : he was, fays he, of a 
ftrong well-fet body, fomewhat exceeding the common fize ; broad 
in the breaft and moulders, in the reft of his limbs from head to 
foot well proportioned. He ufed for the moft part his left hand, 
in the joints of which he had fuch ftrength, that he could run his 
fingers through a green apple, however found, and ftun a man 
with a fillip. His complexion was fair 5 his hair long behind,, fo 
as to cover his neck, which was pec^iar to the Claudian family. 
His countenance was graceful, though covered with fmall pim- 
ples : he had large eyes, and could fee in the dark, but only for 
a fhort time, and when he firft awaked. He ftooped, efpecially 
when he walked, and fhewed always a great deal of feverity in his 
ftern looks. He was flow of fpeech, and in private converfation 
continually moving his fingers, in a manner which no ways became 
him. All thefe imperfections, fays the fame writer, and indications 
of arrogance Auguftus obferved in him, and frequently endeavour- 
ed to excufe to the fenate and people, reprefenting to them, that 
they were defects in nature, but no imperfections in his mind. He 

was very healthy, and fcarce ever out of order the whole time he 



was 



(2-9} Suet. ibid. c. 42: 



(30) Idem ibid 



\ 




partner in IH^wereignty, but on the other could not entire- 
.j exclude, fince the fovereignty itfelf was her gift (I). 

to retire Whatever was h* s m °tive, thougn^ he removed to fe veral 

" places, he never returned once to the city during the re- 
maining part of his reign. He departed with a fmall at- 
tendance, having with him but one fenator, Cocceius Nerva, 
formerly confu], and well verfed in the knowledge of the 



laws, one Roman knight* befides Sejanus, by name Curtius 
Atticus ( K) , and fome men of letters, chiefly Greeks, with 
whofe converfation he was pleafed and amufed* 1 . Sueto- 
nius tells us, he left orders, that during his abfence no one 
Should come near him, and that on his journey he declined 
all communication r . Upon his departure the aftrologers 
gave out, that he left Rome under fuch a conjunction of the 
planets, that he would never return thither., and that his end 
was at hand. That he was never to return to. Rome proved 
true ; but the conjectures, publifhed by the aftrologers con* 
cerning his death, ought to have convinced the world of 



the 



* Tacit, c. 57, 58. r Suet. ibid. c. 40 



i 



was emperor, though from the thirtieth year of his age he lived 
as he pleafed, without hearkening to his phyficians (31). 

(I) Livia having preffed him very earneftly, as we read in Sue- 
tonius, to advance a perfon, whom he had admitted citizen of Rome, 
into the number of the decuries, he abfolutely refufed to do it, un- 
lefs Ihe would allow it to be inferted in the regifter ; " That it 
" was extorted from him by his mother." This Livia took greatly 
amifs, and immediately produced certain letters which Auguftus had 
formerly written to her, complaining of his ftubborn temper and the 
intolerable perverfenefs of his manners, and caufed them to be 
publicly read. This infpired him with fuch an averfion to the 
emprefs, who had fo long preferved, and fo malicioufly produced 
thef^Ietters, that being no longer able to bear the fight of her, ht 
was thought by fome to have withdrawn from Rome, that h& 
might have no farther intercourfe or communication with her (32)* 
Tacitus makes no mention of thefe letters, but only fays, that 
Livia, who knew he was indebted to her alone for the empire, 
iince ihe had prevailed upon Auguftus to adopt, contrary to his in- 
clination, Tiberius, and exclude Germanicus* imperioufly re- 
claimed the power which fhe had procured him* 

Curtius Atticus was in high favour with Tiberius, which 
was the caufe of his ruin, Sejanus, who was jealous of his power, 
having by falfe infinuations brought him into difgrace. To him 
Ovid inferibedtwo elegies viz. the fourth and feventh of his feoond 
book " de Ponto". 



(31) Idem ibid. c. 68. (3 2) Idem ibid, c. 51* 
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the falfhood of that art, fince it proved fafawd' its profef- 
fors, of whom many • w^re for their predi&idhs either put 
to death, or involved $fi endlefs calamities, which with all 





their knowledge of the flars they had not forefeen 8 ; where 
as Tiberius lived eleven years after his retreat. However, 
their conjectures touching his death were very near* being 
fulfilled foon after his departure ; for as he was fupping in 
a cave of one of his villas, called thence Spelunca (B), its 
mouth fell fuddenly in, and burled under it fome of his at- 
tendants y which fo frightened the reft, that, abandoning the 
emperor, they all fled, except Sejanus, who, covering the Sganus e*-r 
emperor's body with his own, and, {looping upon his knees ^ c ^ s ^^ 
and hands, received all the ftones that fell from the roof j fo berius. 
that Tiberius efcaped quite unhurt. From this time the em- 
peror, looking , upon him as one quite regardlefs of his own 
fafety and only felicitous about his, repofed an entire confi- 
dence in him, blindly following all his counlels, however 
bloody and deftrudtive. This confidence the wicked mini- 
fter abufed to "the deftru£tion of the family of Germanicus, 
which alone could thwart his ambitious defigns. He at 



tacked 



' Tacit, ibid. 



(B) Seneca tells us, that the Romans generally fpeaking, chofe 

to build their country feats near fome cave, to which they fre- 
quently reforted, efpecially in the fummer. He gives us a very par- 
ticular defcripdon of two grottos or caves adjoining to the country 
feat of Vatia. The cave fpoken of here lay, according to our 
hiftorian, between the Amycleau fea and the mountains of Fun- 
di, or, as it is now called, Fondi, that is, between Caieta and 
Tarracina * for between thefe two places ftood Amyclae, which 
gave its name to the neighbouring fea. Pliny (33) and Solinus 
(34) tell us, that the territory of Amyclse was fo infefted with fer- 
pents and vipers, that the inhabitants were obliged to abandon 
their dwellings and fettle elfewhere. Amyclse is mentioned by 

Virgil : 



<6 



ditifiimus agri 



Qui fuit Aufonidum, & tacitis regnavit Amyclis, 



fays that poet (35) He gives the epithet of " tacitus, fdent", to 
AmyclEe, either becaufe it was built by the Lacedaemonians, who, 
as they followed the do&rine of Pythagoras, always inculcating fi- 
lence, were thence called " taciti, 11 or becaufe of a law which 
obtained in this place, forbidding under fevere penalties any one 



to 



(33) Plin. 1. iii. e. 5. (34) Sol. .de Italia, c. 2. (35) 
Virg. j£neid* 10. v. 564. 
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tacked firffi^P^: Germanicus's eldeft fon, and confequent- 
ly next in fuccreflipnj fuborning perfons to mifreprefent all 
his actions to Tiberius. Nero was young prince no ways: 
ambitious, but unmindful of that circumfpe&ion which his 
h prefent titration required. He was alfo mifled and ill-ad- 
vifed by his freedmen and followers, who, defirous of having 
the power in their own hands, were continually animating 
him to exert the courage and refolution becoming a perfon 

^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ $ 

in his ftation ; that both the people and foldiery longed to 
fee him fhare the government with his grandfather > and that 
as to Sejanus, he would not dare to -oppofe him* though he 
riow equally infulted the tamenefs of an old man and the 
floth of a youth. As the young prince gave ear to fuch 
fuggeftions, fome unguarded expreffions efcaped, which 
were immediately catched up by the fpies .-placed upon 



him, and with aggravations carried to . the emperor, who 
would not fo much as allow him the privilege of clearing 
himfelf. He was even betrayed by his wife Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Drufus and Livia, who acquainted her mother and 
by her means Sejanus, not only with the words, but even 
with the figns and dreams, of her hufband. His brother 
Drufus was likewife drawn into the combination, with the 
hopes of immediately fucceeding Tiberius, if his elder bro- 
ther, already in difgrace, were effectually fet afide (C). The 

emperor 



to mention the approach of an enemy. Thefe are the conjectures 
of Servius in his comments upoii this place. He adds, that be- 
fore this law was made the city was daily alarmed by falfe reports, 
as if the enemy had been already at the gates, from which ter- 
rors and uneafinefs the above-mentioned law indeed delivered 
them ; but in the end it proved their ruin ; for no one venturing 
to tranfgrefs it, even when the enemy appeared unexpectedly un* 
der the walls , the city was taken and deftroyed. To this Silius 
alluded in the following words. 



quafque evert ere filentia, Amyclse (36) 5 



i 

and Lucilius, as quoted by Servius, " I muft Ipeak, for by 

** filence the city of Amyclas was deftroyed. " Amy els was 

built by a colony from another city of the fame name in Laco- 
feia, (37). 

(C) Drufus was prompted to combine againft his brother, not 
only by a pailion for power, and by the ufual and too common 
competition among brothers, but alfo by the partiality of A- 
grippina, who was fond of Nero, and fnewed no great affection 

for him (38). 

4 

(3.6) Sil. I viu^v. 529.- (37) Sol. in ibid, (38)T^cit. c. 60- 
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emperor, thus 



prejudiced againft him, e 




6 S7 



neareft 



relations and thofe who were thought to be his beft friends, 
always received him w#tn a ftern countenance ; if the youth 



fpoke, there were crimes in his words ; and crimes in his 
filence, if he fpoke nothing. Sejanus, having by thefe bafe 
arts fet Tiberius againft Nero, began to confult with his 
creatures how he might inflame him at the fame time againft Confoit* % 
Drufus and Agrippina, that the whole family of Germanicus h °w to dc-i 
might be involved in the fame ruins*. We (hall foon fee^^f®^ 
what fteps he took towards the compafling of that defign.ty ofGer— 
In the end of this year, died Afinius Agrippa, defcended of a maji * icus » 
family renowned rather than antient (D), himfelf not un- 
worthy of his anceftors ; and Quintus Haterius of a fenato- 
rial family, and famous for eloquence while he lived, thougl 

the orations he left behind him were not much efteemed*, the 



1 



harmony of his Voice:, as our hiftorian obferves, which charm- 
ed the ears of his hearers, dying with him 1 (E). This 



year Pontius Pilate was appointed by Tiberius governor of 



Judaea in the room of Valerius Gratus u . How he behaved 
during his ten years adminiftration, appears from Philo w , 
and from what we have faid in our hiftory of the Jews 



The following year, M. Licinius Craflus and Lucius Cal- p[f t y t |j 0U- 
purnius Pifo being confuls, Atilius, one of the race of freed- &nd perfona 
men, having built an amphitheatre at Fidenae, in order to ^f } ^ d b or 
exhibit in it a fhew of gladiators, vaft crowds flocked thi- the fell c/aa 
ther from Rome, eager for fuch fhews, as during the reign amphithea- 
of Tiberius they were debarred from diverlions at home. trc ' 



But 



Tacit, c. 6o 



Idem 



6 



xvm. c. 3. 

Vol. X. p. 413. Note (Z) 



Philo, legat. ad Caium 



Jofeph. antiq. 1. 
* Hift. Univerf. 



(D) Alinius Agrippa was the fon of Afinius Gallus, of whom 
we have fpoke above, and grandfon of the famous Afinius Pol- 
lio, one of Auguftus's chief favourites, by whom he was raifed 
to great honours, though the Afinian family had made no figure 
till his time ; and hence Tacitus fays, that Afinius Agrippa was 
of anceftors more illuftrious than antient. 

(E) Quintus Haterius is mentioned alfo by Seneca, who names 



him among the 



more applauded for their delivery than 



their compofitions. Eufebius calls him a ready and popular 
orator, and adds, that he lived in great honours, and died 
ninetieth year of his age (39). 



Vol. Xin 



(39) Eufeb. in chron 

T t 
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But, as the Tpedbilors were intent upon the gladiators, the 



amphitheatre, which was but flightfc^ built and overcharged 
with the multitude, fell down, and with its fall deftroyed 
or maimed fifty thoufand perfons Suetonius fays, that 



twenty thoufand fouls perimed by this fad ftroke z . On 



this occafion the great men of Rome threw open their doors 
to receive fuch as had been hurt, fupplied them with medi- 
cines, and took all poflible care of them till they recovered. 
Thus, .to the great fatisfadtion of the city, was revived at 



this juncture the public fpirit of the antient Romans, who 
after great battles conftantly relieved the wounded, fuflained 



them by their bounties, and reftored them with care. Sue- 
tonius tells us, that Tiberius, upon the news of this dreadful 
calamity, immediately left Capreae, paffed jpyer to the con- 
tinent, and allowed perfons of all ranks tps'\come to him ; 
but, according to Tacitus, he had not yet 'withdrawn to that 
ifland, but was either at Capua or Nola. ; ' Atilius, who had 
built the amphitheatre only for gain, and therefore employ- 
ed bad materials and unfkilful workmen, was banifhed ; and 
it was provided for the future, by a decree of the fenate, 
that no man, who was not worth four hundred thoufand 
fefterces, Ihould exhibit the fhew of gladiators a . The pub- 
lic affliction from this terrible blow was yet frefh, when 
iloas CceVi- another fupervened. Afire breaking out on mount Ccelius 
us confuted burnt with fuch rage and violence, that it utterlv confumed 



by fire. a jj t j ie k ou f es [ n that quarter of the city. On this occafion 

Tiberius gave proofs of a generofity truly worthy of a great 



! e "f! 8 n - prince. For at his ov/n expence he made good the lefs of 



prince, roratms ov/n expence ne maae gooa tne icis o 

every futTerer, feeking out, of his own accord, the unknown 
and, without any ambitious views, without the application of 



friends, relieving them by his bounty. For this the fenate? 

d him thanks, and decreed, that mount Ccelius mould 



for the future be flyled Mount Auguftus, fince the flatue 
of Tiberius, which flood there in the houfe of Junius the 
fenator was fpared by the flames, though every thing round 
it was confumed (F). 



\ 




y Tacit, c. 62. 2 Suet. ibid. c. 40. a Tacit, c. 63 



(F) Suetonius difagreeing, as he often does, with Tacitus, tells 



us, that Tiberius exerted on this occafion his generofity, and 
made good to the fufierers all the loffes they had fuitained j but 
that he did it with fo much affeflation of his own liberality 

that he caufed mount Ccelius to be called thenceforth mount Au- 

guHus, 



• 
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As the univerfal zeal of the great men Mn Rome and the 
enerous bounty of tbp prince adminiftered great relief 



the prefent misfortunes, fo the fury and rage of 
mers, which grew daily more dreadful 



alleviation 



moll ill urinous 



infor-* 

olved without 

endlefs calamities. 



Quintilius Varus 



5 



of great wealth and related to the 



emperor (G), was accufed by Domitius Afer, the fame who 



had 



gned his mother Claudia Pulch 



The informer 



Informers 



had, it feems, fquandered away what he had earned by pro- become 
curing the condemnation of Claudia ; and therefore in hopes more dread 
of a more ample reward had marked out and doomed to de- ful * 
ftruc"tion Varus, one of the mofl wealthy men in Rome. 
The citv was furprifed to fee Publius Dolabella, a man of 




an illuftrious ' family and 



perfo 




related to \ 



join 



a 



of fuch. an Infamous chara&er as Afer, asrainft his 



kinfman. The fenate was fo mocked with 



to' 



fufed 

postponed till the return of the emperor 



they 



hear the charge, and voted, that the trial mould be 



In the mean time, Tiberius, having dedicated the temples 
in Campania, though he had by an edidl warned the public 



diiturb him, and pofted foldiers on all the roads to prevent 
the concourfe of people to the towns where he refided, . ne- 
verthelefs hating all towns and every place on the continent, 
retired at length to Capreae, an ifland feparated from the J e b s e ™ s c * 
cape of Surrentum by a channel of three miles. Theair is mild 
there in the winter, the cold winds being intercepted by a 
mountain, and refrefhed in the fummer by gales from the 
weft. 

from thence was feen then 



The fea, open all round it, makes a delightful view 

of the moft beautiful coafts 



Tt 



in 



b Idem, c. 66. 



guftus, with a view of perpetuating the memory of his liberali- 

Tiberius was, as evidently appears from innumerable in- 



ftances, an utter enemy to all flattery, pomp, and oftentation* 
which inclines us to prefer the authority of Tacitus to that of 
Suetonius. 

(G) Quintilius Varus was probably fan to the commander of 
that name, who was with the Roman legions cut off in Ger- 
many in the manner we have related above. He married one 
of Germanicus's daughters, as we read in Seneca (40). Be- 
Jides, he was the fon of Claudia Pulchra, whom Tacitus calls 
Agrippina's coufm, and by that means too related to the reign- 
ing family. 



(40) Se»ec. 1. i. controvert 3.. 



■*»;■» 
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the world' } but which was afterwards greatly damaged 

by the eruptions of mount Vefuviu^ The ifland was fur* 
rounded on all fides with inacceffible rocks, and # profound 



and almoft bottomlefs fea, which was void of havens, and 
had but few ftations for the (mailer vefTels, and ttiofe very 
difficult of accefs ; fo that none could put in unperceived 
by the guards (H) ; and this, as is commonly believed, was 
what chiefly took Tiberius, who confined himfelf to twelve 
ftately villas on the ifland, fome of which were probably 
built by Auguftus, who, liking the folitude and mild air of 




the place, purchafed it, according to Dion CaHius c , of the 
Neapolitans. There Tiberius fpeht the laft ten years of his 
WthereuD &* v * n § himfelf entirely up to the moft infamous lewd- 
to all man- ne ^ s an d debaucheries, which for us maH-jbe buried in ob- 
tier of wick-livion, who think the detail Suetonius hasrpiiblifiied of them 
ednefs. equally fcandalous and unworthy of ati' Hiftorian. In that 

dark recefs he threw off all concern for the commonwealth, 
though he had been to that time very afliduous in the ad 
miniftration of juftice, and wholly intent upon public cares 
ut neverthelefs he retained his old inclination to fufpici 
ons, and gave more credit than ever to informers, Sejanus 
enflaming his jealoufies and fomenting his diftrufts- for the 
private views of his ambition. Secret fpies and informers 
were employed in all parts ©f the city, which caufed daily 
difturbances and the ruin of many worthy citizens. If a 
perfon of merit teftified any zeal for die glory of the em 
pire, Tiberius immediately fulpe&ed it was from a lecret 
defign of gaining it. If another had an innocent remem- 
brance of liberty, he was looked upon as a dangerous per 
fon, and one who aimed at re-eftablifhirtg the commonwealth. 
To praife any of the antient Romans was a capital crime ? 
to bewail Auguftus was complaining of Tiberius, &c. Every 
a£tion became liable to forced interpretations 5 the moft inno- 
cent difcourfes exprefled evil defigns ; a difcreet lilence 
cealed mifchievous intentions ; joy betrayed hopes of the 



effe£ts 



of hi 

lions 



Dfo, 1. lit. p. 405 



prince 



(ft) Suetonius tells us, that a few days after his arrival in the 
ifland of Caprese, a fi merman brought him a mullet of an ex- 
traordinary fize ; but that the emperor, inftead of rewarding 
him, caufed him to be ufed moft barbaroufly, being frightened 
With the conlideration, that he had made his way to him 

through places which he thought unfrequented and inaccefE- 



ble (41} 



(41) Suet, ibid, e. 60. 
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prince's death, melancholly envy of his/'p^|P^ri • and fear 

the juft apprehenfions a guilty confcience. So that to 
fpeak, to be filent, toPbe glad, to be grieved, to be fearful, 
or afTured, were all crimes, and frequently punimed with 
death. But Sejanus's pernicious practices and wicked devices 
were chiefly levelled againft Agrippina and her fon Nero, 
As there was now no accefs to Tiberius, but by him, he 
made no longer his attempts upon diem a fecret, but openly 
placed guards about them to obferve the meflages they fent, 
the vifits and company they received, their behaviour in pub- 
lic, their private converfation, &c. Befides, he Tuborned 
fome of their friends, to advife them, as they were thus di- 
ilrefled, either to fly to the armies in Germany, or, em- 
bracing the ftatue of Auguftus in the forum, to implore 
the aid and projection of the fenate and Roman people. 



Thefe couhfels, {though reje&ed by them, were laid to their 
charge, as if they had intended to put them in execution d . 

Th e following year, when Appius Junius Silanus and P. 
Silius Nerva were confuls, began tragically. Titius Sabinus, nus how cir l 
an illuftrious Roman knight, was hurried to prifon, for no 
©ther crime but his fteady and faithful adherence to the fa- 
mily of Germanicus, being circumvented by the blackeft 
treachery. One Latinius Latiaris, having infinuated himfelf 
into his friendfhip with a defign to betray him, firft bewail- 
ed the cafe of Agrippina and her fpn Nero ; and then, as 
Sabinus burft into tears, inveighed bitterly againft Sejanus's 
pride and cruelty, not fparing the emperor himfelf. Sabi- 
nus, not aware of the fnare, approved all he faid ; and be- 
ing foftened with companion for the misfortunes of the un- 
happy family of his friend Germanicus, he added many, but 
fevere, reflections of his own upon the cruelty of Ti 
berius, and imperious conduct of his favourite minifter. .And 
now the traytor, wanting only witneffes to compafs the ruin 
of one who repofed }n him an entire confidence, placed three 
fenatprs, who had combined with him againft Sabinus, be- 
tween the roof of his room and the cieling, a place no lefs 
unbecoming men of their rank, than the treachery* which 
made them thus degrade themfelves, was execrable. The 
fenators, Porcius Cato, Petilius Rufus, and Marcus Opfms, 
who, haying been all praetors, afpired at the confulihip, to 
which there was no accefs but by Sejanus, and his favour 
was to be purchafed only by iniquity, having thruft them 

felves into the above-mentioned lurking-place a Latiaris went 

T t 3 abroad 



* Idem, c. 67. 



t 
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abroad to, "f^^^^oabinus, whom he._eailly drew home and 
into his chamber, ^ under pretence of relating to him fome 



late difcoveries. Then he: began T&s former complaints 
fpeaking mighty things of Germanicus, and exclaiming a 



gainft the cruelties of Tiberius and Sejanus. Sabinus,. not 
fufpe&ing the leaft treachery, readily joined him, and, re- 
fuming his former detail of the calamities they had already 
undergone, and were likely to undergo, inveighing with great 
bitternefs againft the authors of them, Sejanus and Tiberius. 
This was enough ; the three fehators, who had been liften- 

ing the whole time with their ears clofe to holes and chinks 



difpatched forthwith a memorial to the emperor, acquaint 
ing him with what had paffedy though they could not well- 



do it, without difcovering to him at the fame time their 



own deteftahle infamy. Tiberius immediately wrote to the 
fenate, and after having charged in his -letter "Sabinus with 
treafon, required the confcript fathers in' plain terms to. take 
vengeance of a tray tor, who had aimed at his life. * Here- 
upon the fuppofed criminal was immediately fentenced to 

death , and the fame day, the firft of the new year, which 
demned and was a & reat f e ft* va l among the Romans, executed, without 

executed, being allowed time to make his defence (I). The city was 

never 




Sabinus, fays Tacitus, was dragged away to immediate 
death, with his head muffled in his robe and a rope about his 
neck : but neverthelefs, exerting his voice as far as he could, he 
cried out, " With thefe folemnities the year begins, i thefe are 
" the victims which Sejanus offers ; " for on the firft day of the 
new year victims were flain Jn all the temples. Such a difmal 
fight occafioned univerfal terror, flight, and folitude, where-eter 
the unhappy victim appeared, the people, to avoid betraying any. 
marks of grief or companion, fled, and withdrew in the utmoft 
confirmation ; fo that all along, as he pafTed, the ftreets were 
empty, and the public places deferred. Some, however, who 
had fled, returned, and mewed themfelves again, dreading, that 
their having, difcovered dread might prove fatal to them. The 
law, which had been enacted a few years before, granting to every 
condemned perfon ten days refpite, was, it feems, negleUed on 
this oc'caiion ; for Tacitus tells us that the unfortunate Sabinus 
was immediately after condemnation hurried away and executed 
without being, imprifbned. The fidelity of Sabinus's dog made 
his death be more fpoken of ; for he conftantly kept clofe to him» 
followed his body while it was dragged through the ftreets; and 



v 



threw himfelf after it into the Tiber, where he perilhed (42) 



(42) Dio, I. lviii. p. 621. 
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never feized with greater dread ; one reH^^pS^pii' another ; 





a general diflrufb reigned among men of Mftfnks ; ftrangers 



and acquaintance were^jually avoided ; nay, even dumb and 
inanimate things, roofs and walls, occafioned dread and 
.circumfpe&ion. The emperor no fooner heard of the exe- 
cution of Sabinus, than he wrote to the fenate, thanking 
them for having punifhed an enemy to the commonwealth. 
He added in his letter, that he led a life full of fear and 
anxiety, and that he was under continual apprehenfions of the 
fnares of his enemies : though he named none, yet it was 
no ways doubted but he meant Agrippina and Nero, againft 
whom he was conftantly incenfed by Sejanus and his crea- 
tures. Juft vengeance Toon overtook the authors and con- His *»ifet» 
trivers of fuch a- black piece of treachery ; for fome ofjjjjj^^ 
them perimedfriSferably under the emperor Caius, and fome 
under Tiberius :;hjmfelf, who, though he would not fuffer 



the minifters of 'his tyranny to be crufhed by others, yet^ 
forfeited with their infamy, he often facrifked them himfelf 
to the public vengeance, to make room for new ones, who 
were daily offering the fame vile fervices 

When Tiberius's letter was read in the fenate, Afinius 
■Gallus moved, that the prince mould be defired to explain his 
fears, and fuffer the fenate to remove the caufe of them. 



This the emperor highly refented, thinking that Afinius was 



apprifed of his diffimulation ; but, however, fmothered his 
wrath for the prefent, Sejanus ftriving to appeafe him, not 
out of any kindnefs to Gallus, but becaufe he knew the more 
his anger was reftrained, the more tragical it would prove 
at laft. This year the Frifians, no longer able to bear with The TAfhx^ 
the tyranny of the Romans fent to govern them, fhook off rev °lt and 
the yoke, and defeated L. Apronius, who was difpatehed^^* Ar 
againft them with a confiderable force (K). But Tiberius 



T t 4 



chof^ 



Idem, c. 68 — 70. Dio, 1. lviii. p. 621. 



Pliny relates this ftory at length, and affures us, that it was pre* 
ferved in the public regifters of the city (43). 

(K) The Frifians, fays Tacitus, rebelled, rather provoked at 
the avarice of their governors, than impatient of the Roman 
yoke. Drufus laid a tribute upon them fuited to their poverty, 
obliging them only to furnifti certain hides for theufes of the foU 
diers, without infifting upon any particular fize or thieknefs. But 
Olennius, whom Tiberias appointed to govern them, having pro- 
cured the large hides of fome wild bulls, infilled upon their pa} 

frig* 

(43) Plin. I. viii. c. 40. 
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chofb rathllr^ffiHemble the lofs the empire had fuftarned, 

than 

ing the tribute according to that meafure. As their domeftie 
cattle were but fmall, this proved a very hard talk upon them : 
at length, not being able to pay yearly the required tribute* they 
parted with their herds, next refigned their lands, and laftly fur- 
rendered their wives and children to bondage. Their miferies 
and complaints made no imprefiion on their hard-hearted governor 
which fa provoked them, that in the end they refolved to feelj: 
relief from war. Accordingly, they fell unexpectedly upon the 
foldiers, who were gathering the tribute, and hanged them on 
gibbets. Olennius had the good luck to make his efcape to a 
neighbouring caftle, which was defended by anumerous garrifon 
both of Romans and auxiliaries. Lucius Atftonius, governor of 



Lower Germany, upon the firft intelligenceipfrthis difturbance* 
drew together fome companies of the legioii§, r and a chofen body 
of auxiliaries both horfe and foot, which he .Carried down the 
Rhine, and made a defcent on the country of the Frifians. The 
enemy, who had invefted Olennius in his caftle, no fooner heard 
of the arrival of Apronius, than they raifed the fiege, and 
marched with all their forces to meet him. Apronius, feeing 
them approach in order of battle, ordered his auxiliaries, fup- 
ported by fome legionary horfe* to charge them. The Frifians 

not only flood their ground, but repulfed firft the auxiliaries, and 

afterwards five cohorts, fent fucce$vely to, their relief. Here-* 
upon Apronius ordered the whole cavalry of the legions to a4~ 
vance 5 but that body being put into diforder by thbfe who fled 
before they could charge the enemy, Cethegus Labeo, legate of 
the fifth legion, was ordered to fall upon the Frifians at the 
head of the reft of the auxiliaries. He was attended with no 
better fuccefs ; for his men, being foon put into diforder, would 
have given ground, had not the whole army, and firft of all the 
fifth legion, haftened to their relief. Then the Frifians retired 
in good order, the Roman general not thinking it advifeable 
to purfue them : nay, he did not deem it fafe to remain on the 
field of battle, till he had buried the dead, tho* many officers 
of diftinction were flain. Befides thofe who fell on the fide of 
the Romans in the engagement, a body of nine hundred men, 
who had feparated from the reft, were all cut off, after having 
defended themfelves the whole night in a grove called Badu- 
henna. Another band of four hundred men, having poflefied 
themfelves of a country-feat of a petty prince, named Crupto- 
rix, once a tributary to Rome, and fearing they Ihould be deli- 
vered up to the enemy, chofe rather to fall by the hands of one 
another. This difgrace Tiberius diflfembled, not daring to truft 

any experienced commander with the conduct of the war. So 
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than truft any able general with the comfi^p^ the army. 

The fenate indeed met qn this occafion ; \mt 9 inftead , of de- 
liberating about an affa& of fuch importance, they only de- 
creed ftatues to Tiberius and Sejanus, being no ways affec- 
ted with the lofTes fuftained on the extremities of the em- 




pire, but wholly intent on fecuring themfelves, by the moft 
fliameful flattery, againft the evils that threatened them at 
home. They importuned both the prince and his favourite 



with repeated felicitations, that they would be pleafed only 



to mew themfelves in Rome. But to no purpofe ; they Tiberius re- 
could i>ot by any entreaties be prevailed upon to approach ^ n ^°J a 1 
the city, thinking it fufficient condefcenfion to quit their t h e ccnu!° 
ifland for a few days, and fuffer themfelves to be feen onnent. 
the coaft of Campania. Thither crowded fenators, knights, 
and great part of^ the people, all eager to be feen by Sejanus, 
who was more- difficult of accefs than the emperor himfelf. 



and admitted . fuch : only as were either his creatures, or by 
his creatures recommended to him. His thus feeing the 
greateft men of the empire crouching, with the meannefs of 
Haves, before him, heightened his arrogance; nay, perfons Sejanus'* w 
of the firft rank were not afhamed to cringe to his flaves, wgance, 
to court the favour of his porters, and bear their infults with 
incredible patience. Many, after having continued feyeral 
days and nights in the open fields, in hopes of being admit- 
ted at laft to his prefence, were in the end ordered to depart 
without the fatisfa£ion of feeing him. Thefe returned trem- 
bling, and feized with dread and terror ; whereas fuch as hp 
had deigned to receive were filled with joy, not knowing 
how fatal his friendfhip would foon prove to them? As for 
Tiberius, having here betrothed Agrippina, his grand-daugh- 
ter by Germanicus, to Cneius Domitius (L), and ordered 

the 



that the Frisians enjoyed their antient liberties unmolefted till th$ 
fucceeding reign (44). 

(L) Cn. Domitius was defcended of a very antient family, and 
befides was nearly related to the Caefars : for he was the fon of L. 
Domitius, of whom we have fpoken above, and Antonia Major, 
the daughter of Octavia and Marc Antony ; fo that Auguftu* 
was his great uncle . By Agrippina he had the emperor Nero, and 
was, as Suetonius obferves, worthy to be the father of fuch a 
prince, being in every part of his life deteftable. In his youth 




he attended Caius Caefar into the Levant, and there flew one 0 
)iis freedmen, for no other reafon, but becaufe he refufed t$ 

cinn 




(44) Tacit, annal. 1. iv. c. yz, 75* 
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the nuptia^^^^^ejebrated at Rome, he quitted the conti- 
nent and reto|rtf|[;to : his ifiand f . This year died Julia, grand- 
daughter to Auguftus, by whom, # §fter her marriage with 
JEmilius Paulus, {he had been on account of her loofe and 
.fcandalous behaviour banifhed to the iflantl of Trimetus, where 
j(he died after twenty years of exile. 
The death The following year, L. Rubeilius Geminus and Caius 

£?tf SSa' Fuflu ? G . cminus ( M ) bein g confuls, died Livia, the mother 

'of Tiberius, commonly fly led in the antient infcriptions Julia 

Augufta, becaufe adopted by Auguftus in his laft will into 
the Julian family. We have already fpoken of her defcent 
and marriage with Auguftus, by whom (he had no iffue % 
but by the marriage of Germanicus and Agrippina, her blood 
came to be. mixed with that of Auguftus.: in their great 



5 



grandchildren. She had an abfolute . lwiy javer : Auguftus 

which fhe acquired and maintained, fays£ Eion. Qaffius, by a 



ready acquiefcence to his will, without? ever betraying the 



leaft defire to know what he concealed from her, or any jea 
loufy or diftatisfacKon on account of his intrigues with other 
women «. In her were united the wifdom of her hufband 

an4 

f Tacit, c. 7 1 —7 5 . s Dio, 1. Ivii. p. 6 1 g. 



* w 

drink as much as he commanded him. On his return to Rome 

4 

he drove his chariot over a boy on purpofe, and trod him to 
death : in the midft of the forum he pulled out the eye of a 
Roman knight, for reprehending him with more than ordinary 
liberty. While he was prsetor, he defrauded the vi&ors in the 
chariot races of their prizes. About the latter end of Tiberius's 
reign he was accufed of treafon, of adultery, and inceft with his 
lifter Lepida ; but Tiberius dying, he efcaped the punifhment due 
to his crimes. He died under the emperor Caius of a dropfy, 
leaving behind him Nero by Agrippina. We are told, that be- 
ing congratulated by his friends upon the birth of his fon Nero, 
•he anfwered, that nothing could proceed from Agrippina and 
him, but what was deteltable, and would prove pernicious to the 
commonwealth (45). 

(M) The confulate of ; the two Gemini is famous in the eccle- 
iiaftic hiftory, many of the antient chriftian writers having held, 
$hat our Saviour Was crucified during their adminiftration, which 
opinion is now followed by very few. Aulus Plautius, famous 
for his wars in Britain under Claudius, and L. Nonius Afprenas 
were fubfiimted to the two Gemini the fifteenth day of July, as 
we gather from Gruter's infcriptions (46), and cardinal Noris' 



s 



epiftola confularis/' printed at Bologna in 1682 (47). 

(45) Suet, in Ner. c. 5. & 6. (46) Grut. infcript. p. 1087. 
(47) Nor. ep. con. p. 10. 
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and the diflimulation of her Ton* She vi^^^^pmonate for 

the grandeur of her children, that fhe wa$%of without good 
grounds fufpe&ed of having purchafed it with the deftruSion 
of her hufband's family. For fhe was charged with the 
death of Marcellus, of Caitis and Lucius Casfars, of Agrip- 
pa Pofthumus, nay, and of Auguftus himfelf, which fhe was 
fuppofed by fome to have haftened. She was an irrecon- 
cileable enemy to Julia the daughter of Auguftus, and ne- 
ver ceafed perfecuting her whole offspring. She challenge^ 
an equal {hare with her Ton in the power which fhe had pro 
cured him. This Tiberius was not of a temper to bear 5 
and hence the mifunde'rftanding between them, which gave 
occafion to the fatirical verfes, we have related above. He 
frequently Warned her not to meddle with ftate affairs, which 
he faid were above . the fphere of a woman. He avoided her Tiberius'* 
converfation, especially in private, as much as he decently j.^ 8 ^, 
could, left he fhoiiid feem to be governed by her counfels. 
Being informed, that on occafion of a fire fhe had run im- 
mediately among the people, encouraging both them and the 
foldiers to ftop the rage of the flames, as fhe ufed to do in 
the time of Auguftus, he reprimanded her with fome acri 
mony h . We are told, that by degrees he arrived atfuch a 
height of iniquity, as to hate and deteft her K At leaft it is 
certain, that during the three years fhe lived after his retire- 
ment, he never faw her but once, and then for a very fhort 
time. In her laft malady, he never came near her, though 
he conftantly gave out that he defigned to pay his laft of 



flees to her 5 infomuch, that her body was kept, in continual 
expectation of his arrival, till it began to putrify, and could 
be no longer borne. Afterwards he excufed himfelf by a 
letter to the fenate, pleading the multitude of public affairs. 
He would not fuffer any divine honours to be paid to her 
memory, pretending her exprefs command to the contrary. 
Nay, in his letter to the fenate, he reflected on thofe who 
courted the friendfhip of women, alluding to the conful Fu- 
fius, who was a great favourite of the fex, in high efteem 



Livia, but hated by Tiberius, whom, as he was a man 
of wit, he ufed to play upon with biting farcafms k . We 
are told, that he profecuted all her friends, above all, thofe 
to whom fhe had committed the care of her funeral ; that of 
the many honours decreed her, he admitted but very few* 

and that he fupprefled her laft will, which was not executed 

till 



h Suet. ibid. c. 50. ■ Idem, c. 51, Did, 1. Ivii. p. 603^ 

Tacit, annal. 1. v. c. 1. 
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till after KTs^^SpSder his fucceflbr Caius, who caufed divine 
worfhip to be appointed her ! . She <jjed, according to Pliny m , 



He becomes 



snore cru 



in the eighty-fecond, according to Dug* Cafiius, in the eighty* 
iixth, year of her age. 

Though Tiberius allowed his mother no great power, 
2° neverthelefs, as he was indebted to her for the empire, he 
after her avoided openly oppofmg her ; fo that by her means many 

innocent perfons were favcd from xuin, Sejanus not daring 
to arrogate an authority fuperior to that of a parent. But 
after her death, both the prince and his favourite, being let 
loofe from all reftraint, fet no bounds to their unbridled fury. 
Letters were immediately difpatched to the fenate againft 
Agrippina and Nero, which were thoughtto..have been writ- 

were couched 




ten before, and fuppreffed by Livia. 
in terms remarkably bitter, and yet they^^arged Nero with 
no crimes againft the ftate, but only witfc unnatural lull and 
other impure pleafures. Agrippina s known virtue fcreened 
her from any imputations of this nature ; her haughty 



looks therefore, and her violent, imperious, and ungoverna 
Writes to ble temper, were alledged againft her. Thefe letters, when 
the fenate a- reac [ j n the fenate, ftruck the whole aflembly with terror, 

gripjrfnalnd ^e ^ atners continued long filent, looking with furprife at 

one another, till at length, fome, defirous of currying favour 
with Sejanus and Tiberius, demanded that they fhould pro-r 
eeed upon the emperor's letters. The magiftrates and lead-* 

were at a lofs how to behave on fo nice and criti- 



Nero. 



mg men 



cal a fubject ; for though the expreflions in the letter were 
Very bitter, yet all the reft was left ambiguous. At length they 
concurred with Junius Rufticus, whom they thought well 
acquainted with the emperor's intentions, fince by him he 
had been appointed to keep a journal of their proceedings, 
Rufticus had never before (hewn the leaft inftance of gene 



xcfity, but neverthelefs either by fome fecret impulfe, or 
becaufe unmindful of prefent dangers, he dreaded lefs Ti- 
berius than the children of Agrippina, he oppofed Cotta 
Mefialinus's cruel motion, and exhorted the confuls to fuf- 
pend their deliberations, and allow the old man time to 
change his wrath into repentance, fince one moment might 
give a new turn to affairs. At the fame time, the people, car- 
rying with them the images of Agrippina and Nero, furround- 
ed the fenaterhoufe, and, wifhing happinefs and profperity 

to Tiberius, cried out incenantly, that the letter 



s were coun 



terfeit 



1 Suet. ibid. & Lipf. in Tacit, annal. $.not. 5 



m Plin. I 



xiv. c. 16. 



* J)io, 1. lviii. p. 621. 
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feerfeit, and that the ruin of the prince's i'lfpu^was purfuied 
againft his will, and without his privity. Nothing was there- 
fore concluded that daf . In the mean time, feveral fpeeches 
were difperfed about the city, faid to have been uttered in 
the fenate againft Sejanus by the confulars 5 but all feigned, 
and filled with moft bitter and fatirical reflections, as the 
authors of them were not known. This fired Sejanus, Se j 
who immediately wrote to the fenate, upbraiding them in letter to rise 
the fharpeft terms with defpifing the refentments of the fenate 
prince, with liftening to popular and difaffe&ed harangues, 
with palling new and unprecedented a&s, &c. He conclud- 
ed, that nothing wanted to ' complete their rebellion, but to 
take arms, and place at their head thofe, whofe images they 
had already. chQ?en : for their enfigns. Tiberius likewife wrote 
a fecond letter' to* the fenate, repeating his reproaches againft 
his grandfon and, daughter-in-law, and complaining of Ru- 
fticus, the fenate, and the people, for infulting his authori- 
ty, and making no account of his refentment 5 but at the 
fame time he referved to himfelf the final decifion of the 
whole affair. The fenate hefitated no longer, but inftantly 
declared, that they were ready to inflict the deferved punifh- 

ments on fuch as had by their crimes provoked his difplea 



fure, provided he would allow them on fo juft an occafion 
to exert their authority °. We are forry we cannot give 
fuch an account as the reader may expect of the further 
proceedings of the emperor and the fenate againft the un- 
happy Agrippina and her children, being deftitute in this 
place of our faithful guide Tacitus, in whofe excellent hiftory 
begins here a chafm for almoft three years, by which we 
have loft the detail of the moft material tranfa&ions of 
Tiberius's reign, namely of the condemnation and banifhment 
of Agrippina and her two children, Nero and Drufus, of the 



difgrace and execution of Sejanus, of the further wickednefs 
and death of Livilla, the widow of Drufus and daughter- 
in-law to Tiberius, &c. In fhort, time has robbed us of 
the flower, we may fay, of Tacitus's incomparable annals ; 
fo that we muft, for the tranfactions of this year and the 
two following- recur to other writers, and be fatisfied with 
their accounts^ however imperfect. As for Agrippina, lhe Agrippina 
Was condemned and banifhed to the ifland of Pandataria, now a° d Nero 
known by the name of Santa Maria, over-againft Tarracina condemne4, 
and Gaeta. We are told, that, as fhe could not forbear 
reproaching Tiberius with cruelty, and bitterly inveighing 
againft him, the centurion, to whofe cuftody fhe was com 



mitted 



• Tacit, annal, 1. v. c. 2 . — >. 
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mitted, gzvem0$6 many blows on the face, that he ftruck 
out one of her eyes p . Nero her ekfeft fon, was likewife 
condemned and baniflied to the iflanfl of Pontia, now Pon- 
za, near that of Pandataria ; and Drufus, her fecond fon, 

the fame vile arts of Sejanus, declared an enemy to the 
ft'ate, and kept under clofe confinement in the lower part 
of the palace. Nero died foon after in the place of his exile, 
fome fay for want of neceffarieSj while others tell us, that 
the young prince, frightened at? the. ilght of the executioner, 
who entered his room with the inftruments of death in his 
hand, as if he had been fent by the fenate, chofe to put 
an end to his life by voluntary abftinence % Agrippina and 
Drufus lived four years in exile, that : is, to the year of 
Chrift 33, when we mall have ocedfim ^to: fpeak of 
their tragical end. Cn. Lentulus Ge^cii$5#as this year 
appointed commander of the legions in ^pper fcfermany, in 
which employment he was continued for ttie fpace of ten 
years r . 

m Xt Tonours Th e next cohfuls were L. Caflius Longinus and M. Vi- 

SeCTeedto 11 " nicius (N). This year the fenate decreed many extraordi- 
nary honours to Sejanus ; among the reft, it was ordained, 
that his birth-day mould be yearly celebrated ; that his fta- 
tues, which were fet up in every quarter of the city, mould 
be adored 5 that vows and facriflces mould be offered for 
his fafety, &c. In fhort, he became, after the difgrace and 
condemnation of Agrippina and her children, fo powerful 
and formidable, that he was more refpe&ed and dreaded than 
Tiberius himfelf. As there was no accels to honours but 
through his favour, the foldiers, the fenators, and all the 
great men of the empire, were entirely at his devotion ; fo 
that by their means he was immediately informed of all th 



anus 



adtions of the prince, while no one dared to difcover to the 

emperor 

4 

9 Suet. ibid. c. 54. * Idem, c. 53. r Dio, l. liii. 

p. 657. 



(N) Both thefe confuls were chofen two years after by Ti- 



bsrius for hufbands to two of Germanicus's. daughters. Vinicius 
married Julia, and Cafiius DrufiUa, who became fo famous, or 
rather infamous, in the reign of lier brother Caius, who took 
her by force from her hufbmd (48). C. Caffius Longinus and 
L. Nsevius Surdinus were fubfcituted to them in the confulate 
(49). In an antient infcription quotedby Spon, Vinicius is called 
Venicius (50). 
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(48) Suet, in Calig. c, 24, (49) Nork ibid. (50)" Spon- p. 34, 
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emperor the ambitious defigns and views ^Flnis minifter, 
though they were all weH apprifed of them s ; However, he- 
began to fufpect him a? laft. Jofephus tells us, that Anto- Tiberius be 
nia, the widow of his brother Drufus, having received pri- s ^ ^ uf- 
vate intelligence of the deep defigns and fecret practices of 
Sejanus, wrote a detail of them to the emperor, fending the 
letter to Caprese by Pallas, one of her moft trufty dome- 
Hies, the fame who afterwards became fo famous under the 
emperor Claudius *. The emperor, thus warned of his dan- 
ger, and recovering from' his fatal blindnefs, began to con- 
fider with himfelf how he might thwart the ambitious views 
of his over-powerful minifter, and deliver himfelf from the 
impending ruin; -The praetorian cohorts were more addicted 
to the minifter ^han .to the fovereign, being filled with his 
creatures ; th^lfeniife'' was entirely at his devotion ; even thofe 



whom the emp^r^i^d about him were fo many fpies in the 
pay of Sejanus ; that Tiberius was kept in a kind of cap- 
tivity, from which it was no eafy matter to difengage himfelf. 
But he furmounted all difficulties with incredible addrefe, 
which he thought it more advifeable to employ than open 
force, left Sejanus, finding himfelf difcovered, and thence 
driven to defpair, mould make a bold pufh and attempt the 
empire. The firft ftep he took was to remove him from 
Caprese, and in order to this, he declared his intention °f^ n ^^ s 0 j 
taking upon him the confulate the next year, and named i e g Ue 
Sejanus for his collegue. This the haughty minifter, not eoafulfhip. 
fufpe£ting any fnare, looked upon as the greateft mark of 
diftin&ion the emperor could confer upon him. It is not to 
be doubted, but he created him at the fame time fenator > 
for Sejanus five years before, when the emperor removed 
from Rome, was but a knight, and we have not in the whole 
.Roman hiftory an inftance of a knight being raifed to the 
confular dignity. In the end of the year, Tiberius difpatch 
ed Sejanus to Rome to take pofleflion of his new dignity 
there on the calends of January, which he did accordingly 5 
but the emperor did not remove from his ifland, where he 



entered upon his fifth confulfhip, and held it to the fifteenth 



of May, when he refigned the fafces to Fauftus Cornelius 

Sylla 11 (O). As Tiberius continued to fhew the fame affec- 
tion 

* Idem. 1. lviii. p. 653. * Jofeph. antiq. 1. xviii. c. 8. * Suet, 
ibid. c. 26. Noris ep. conf. p. 13. Grut. infeript. p. 1087. 




(O) As the name of Sejanus was razed out of the confular ta- 
fs, feveral writers of chronicles mark the name of Tiberius 

alone 
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tion to Sejailpgme fenate was for the greateft part of the 



Kew ho- year wholly taken up in decreeing him new honours. His 
"erred 90 "" name was added to that of Tiberius in all inferiptions ; new 
jaaoL ° n Se " ftatues were erected to him, and victims flain before them : 

a decree pafled confirming the confulate to him and Tiberius 
for the term of live years ; his houfe was crowded from 



morning to night with perfons of all ranks $ nay, the great 



eft men in Rome were not afhamed to court, with the 
meaneft fubmiflions, the favour of his flaves and freedmen. 
n {hort, one would have taken Tiberius, as Dion Caflius 




obferves, for the prince of his fmall ifland, and Sejanus for 
the fovereign of Rome. However, feveral prodigies are faid 
to have happened at this time, which feemed to forb c ode 

the downfall of the favourite minifter $ :l)ttt, if any deity, 
fays our hiftorian, had revealed what hagpeji^^oon after, nb 
one would have believed him w . In * the,-me& tinie, Tibe- 



rius, to found the difpofition of the fenafe -and .people, and 



difcover the partizans of Sejanus, wrote frequent letters, ac 
quainting the fathers at one time, that he was greatly indif- 
pofed ; at another, that he was perfectly recovered, and de- 
figned in a fhort time to return to Rome : in fome of his 
letters he blamed, in others he commended, Sejanus. This 

conduct furprifed the minifter and his friends, who infenfi- 
%y tome"af bty began to abandon him, feeing his authority with the 
his friends, prince fomewhat diminifhed. The fenate, however, conferred 

on him the proconfular power on his refigning the conful- 
fhip ; which he did, according to fome, on the eighth, ac- 
cording to others, on the fifteenth, of May, to Sextidius 
Catullinus. At the fame time Tiberius honoured both him 
and his fon with a place amongft the pontiffs ; but could 
not by any entreaties be prevailed upon to give him permif- 
lion to return to Capreae. The pretence Sejanus alledged 
for fuch a permiflion was, fays Dion Caflius, to vifit his fu- 
ture fpoufe, probably Livilla the widow of Drufus, who was 

indifpofed ; 



DiOjibid. p. 623, 624. 
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alone this year. Both he and Sejanus refigned the fafces, before 

the confular year expired, the one to Fauftus Cornelius Sylla, the 
other to Sextidius Catullinus (51). L. Fulcinius Trio and L. 
Pomponius Secundus were fubftituted to them ; the former held 
the confulate to the end of the year, but Pomponius refigned it on 
the calends of O&ober to P. Maximus Regulus (52). 



(51) Grut p. 1087. (52) Vide PagI, an go. 
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ndifpofed ; but his real defign was, to fecu^tnS perfori of 



he prince^ whofe' guarjs were all at his devotion. Ti- Tiberius re 



>erius, to keep both Mm and the fenate in fufpenfe, re- Jjjjjj 
:urned no other anfwer to his eameft and repeated entrea- turn to c a * 
aes, than that he defigned to come himfelf very foon toprea 
Elome 

I n the mean time* he began to heap honours on Caius, fur* 
named Caligula, the only furviving fon of Germanicus and 
kgrippina* He had accompanied his grandfather to Gapreae* 
and artfullv concealed under a deceitful appearance of modefty 



his favage and inhuman 'temper* He had fo well learnt to ^ c ^ 

hide his heart, that, when his ^mother and both his brothers te r of cairn 
were condemned* , not a word, not a groari* efcaped him, Caligula* 



though all arts :^ere&ifed to draw words .arid referitmerit from 
" im. Youil£' : ^h'fe;;^|5i he fmothered with the deepeft dif 




Emulation all ^^pfoms v of tendernefs and forrow. He was 
fo obf^vant of Tiberiusj that he made it his whole bufinefe 
to fludy the bent of his temper, and to fecond it in all things. 
He imitated his looks $ affected his words and manner of ex-* 




preflion, and conformed even to the change and fafliion o 
nis drefs. Hence the obfervation of the orator Paflienus, 
that " never lived a better {lave, nor a woffe matter." Ti- 
berius made him this year augur, in the room of his brother tfonoiift be 
Drufus, and raifed him, before he had entered upon that of- ftowed on 
fice, to the dignity of pontiff of Auguftus, beftowing uponjj™ ^ 

him the higheft encomiums, as if he defigned to appoint him. 
his heir and fucceflbr. This awaked the rage and jealoufy 
of SejanuSj who now could not forgive himfelf his paft in- 
dolence. In the tranfports of his pafEon he condemned him^ 
felf for not having taken arms, and openly revolted, when 
he was vefted with the confular authority : he reflected with 
the utmoft anguifh on the many favourable opportunities he 
liad negledted, to fecure the perfon of the prince, and feize 
the empire ; but the great joy the people teftified at the pre- 
ferments of Caius, deterred him at prefent from any attempts 
of that nature. At the fame time* he had the mortification 



fee fome of his friends turned out of their employments 



and his enemies placed in their room. But nothing mortified ^ e p axver 
him fo much as a letter from Tiberius to the fenate concern- of Sejanus 
ing the death of Nero ; wherein he named Sejanus, without infcnfiUy 
the ufual encomiums and commendations which he beftowed k flene< k 
on him in all his letters. Neither did he doubt, but the em- 
peror had him chiefly in view, when he wrote to the fenate, 

ddiring 

* Idem, ibid. 62c, 
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defiring thett^tb^&ew and put in execution the decree, for- 
bidding divine worfhip to be paid t£ any mortal man ; for 
vows were every-where made, and vi&ims flain, before the? 
ftatues of Sejanus; nay, he was arrived at fuch a height of 
arrogance, that he joined his adorers, and with an impudence 
hardly to be matched, offered facrifices to himfelf y . After 
fo many tokens of coolnefs in the emperor towards his fa- 
vourite minifler, many, who had profefled an inviolable 
friendfhip for him, began to withdraw through fear of being 
involved in the calamities, which tfiey apprehended would 
foon overtake them, if they did not, by abandoning him, . in 
time confult their own fafety. The crouds, which daily fre- 
quented his houfe, infenfibly diminiftied : few perfons, and 



thofe not of the firft (quality, attended him V abroad ; no far 



ther mention was made of him in the fesate4&& : This en- 
Tiberius re- eouraged Tiberius, who had hitherto doutfe&b^f . the dHpofi-.I 
foivesupon tion of the fenate and people, to come to affinal refolution 5 
^ s deftruai " which was to fecure himfelf, without further delay, againft 

the dangers that threatened him*, by the utter deftru£tion of 
Sejanus and his friends. However, to proceed in fo nice an 
affair with all poffible caution, and to prevent Sejanus from 
putting himfelf upon his defence, or taking any defperate 
meafures, he gave out, that he defigned to inveft him with 
the tribunitial power. But, in the mean time, he privately 

gave the command of the praetorian guards to Nervius Serto- 
rius Macro* one in whom he knew he could confide j and 
writes difpatched him to Rome with a letter to the fenate, after 



tic fenate, having communicated to him the contents of it, and careful 

ly inftru£ted him how to behave, with refpecl: both to. Seja- 
nus and the fenate. Macro entered Rome late in the night* 
and immediately imparted his orders to the conful P. Mem- 

mius Regulus, who had been fubftituted to L. Pomponius Se- 
cundus y for the other conful L. Fulcinius Trio, was a friend 



to Sejanus. Regulus early next morning fummoned the fe 
nate to affemble in the palace, whither Sejanus conveyed him- 
felf, attended, according to his cuftom, by a detachment of 



1 
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the praetorian guards. As he was entering the palace, he 



Was greatly furprized to fee Macro, the more, beeaufe he 
!iad brought no letters for him from the emperor ; but Macro 
accofting him, whifpered him in the ear, that he had brought 
■ letters to the fenate, wherein the emperor befought them to 
confer upon him the tribunitial power. Sejanus, overjoyed 
at this news, entered the palace, and there took his place in. 

She temple of Apollo* where raof! of the fathers were already 

met* 

y Idem, p, 625, 626* 






* 
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ihet In the mean time* Macro, having fir ft fliewn to the 
foldiers of the praetoriajr guard his commiffion from the em-" 
peror, appointing him to command them in the room of Se- ^ 
janus, and affured them, that Tiberius had ordered a very u fed by tA- 
confiderable fum to be distributed among them, took pofleflion berius on 
of his new office, by remanding them to their camp without ^soccalion* 
the walls of the city. In their ftead Gracinus Laco* who' 



was privy to the fecret and commanded the vigiles, that is 
the troops appointed to watch all night and prevent diflurban 



i 




ces, placed a ftrong detachment of his men at the gates o 
the temple. And now the fathers being aflembled, Macro 
appeared before them with the emperor's letter in his hand * 
which he had noTopner prefented to the confuls, than he 
withdrew, hailing to the camp in order, to prevent any di- 
fturbance that might happen there. In the mean time, Re- 





ulus read aloUd the; emperor's letter, which Was very long, 
and wrote with* great craft and addrefs. For, after a long 
preamble upon other matters, came fome complaints ; 
Sejanus, which were immediately interrupted by quite 
ent affairs : then followed other complaints, but without any! 
Bitternefs of expreffion ; fo that Sejanus hitherto betrayed; no 
great concern. But when at length the emperor's orders 
were read touching the execution of two of his moft intimate 
friends, who were privy to his ambitious and treacherous de- 
jfigns, he was ftruck with fuch terror, that he could not utter 
a fingle word in their favour. Before he recovered from the 
confternation* ' into which thofe fatal orders had thrown him* 



he heard to his great furprife another article relating to him- Tiberius ©?• 
felf, wherein the emperor, - in an angry fly le, enjoined the Secured * 
fathers to fecure his perfon. Hereupon the tribunes and prae- 
tors, quitting their feats, placed themfelves by him, to pre-? 
vent him from making his efcape and raifing disturbances 
Suetonius tells us, that in this letter Tiberius betrayed aj 
meannefs of fpkit altogether unworthy of a prince, begging, 
amongft other things, of the fenate, that they would 
fend one of the confuls with a convoy of foldiers to 



2, 



conduct to Rome a poor old man forfaken by all. The 
fame author adds, that he was under fuch apprehenfions, that 
he had given private orders to Macro to fet Drufus, in cafe 
of any disturbance, at liberty, to prefent him to the fe- 
nate and people, and even to declare him emperor. He 
had feveral fhips ready to put to fea, and convey him to 



fome of his legions, if his affairs at Rome fhould not take 

a good turn. He kept himfelf the whole time upon the 



U u % 
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fop of a high* rie k, to know^by certain fignals agreed on, 

what paffed in the capital, fearing th«! meffengers might be- 
tray him, or riot bring him the nevfe with the neceflary 
expedition K Seneca tells us, that while the conful was read- 
ing the emperor's letter, a huge globe of fire appeared la 
the air, and (oon after vanifhed b ; a true fymbol of what 
paflfed in the fenate. For the fenators at flrft, not doubting 



but the emperor demanded in his letter the tribunitial pow 
( er for Sej anus, crouded round him,; each ftriving to be the 

foremoft in congratulating him with flattering fpeeches 
• upon his new dignity. But they no fooner learnt the. real 
contents of the fatal letter, than they all to a man forfook 
him, not one perfon in fo numerous an afl^mbly daring to 
utter one word in his favour. Even thoS -Ivhpvhappened to 
#eisaban- fit by him, abandoning their places, fe^^ ^emfelves elfe- 
doned h ? a11 > where, fearing they might be looked' upo&ipf^' friends 

they continued near him. The laft article ^as no fooner 
read, than the whole temple refbunded with curies and moft 
bitter invectives*, againft the very perfon, on whom they had 
a few minutes before beftowed the higheft commendations. 
Some inveighed againft him out of the hatred they bore him 




and others through fear of being reckoned amongft his 
friends. Though all the fenators declared againft him, ne 
verthelefs, as he had many friends and relations among them,, 
the conful Regulus thought it advifeable not to propofe con 



derhning him to death, nor even to gather the fufFrages of 
the whole afTembly. He therefore only afked the opinions 



of fome, whom he looked upon as the moft impartial and 



unprejudiced; and finding they were for committing him to 
prifon, he conducted him thither himfelf, atttended by Gra- 
cinus Laco and all the magiftrates, A memorable inftance 
this of the viciflltude of fortune, and the inftability of all* 
human grandeur ! How different was Sejanus ruling the uni- 
verfe with an abfolute (way, raiflng to the higheft honours* 
or dooming to death whom he pleafed, from himfelf loaded 
And com- with cria i ns ? an( ^ dragged like a common malefactor to the 
fitted to public prifon ! Had he fucceeded in his attempts, and entailed 
frifbn. the Roman empire upon his race, there would not have been 

wanting flattering poets and hiftorians, who would have 
echoed his praifes, his liberality, his politics, with all the other 
topics which are urged in commendation of Julius Csefar and 
Auguftus. But Sejanus failed, and is owned to have been a 
tray tor; Caefar's iniquity and that of Auguftus were triumph- 
ant, and fo were their names. Iniquity unprofperous or pu- 

nifhed 

■ # 

* * Suet, ibid. c. 65. 6 Senec; nat« quaeftion. 1. i. c. .i» 
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lhed no man praifes 5 but fuccefsful iniquity never wants 



flatterers. But to return to Sejanus ; he was followed from the 
palace to the prifon bf immenfe crouds, the populace ail the 
way loading him with curfes, upbraiding him with the many 
murders he had committed, and infulting him with bitter far- j ted t 
cafms upon his tribunitial power. His confufion was fp great the people? 
that, not able to bear it, he threw his robe over his head, in 
order to cover his face ; but the guards, who attended him, o- 
bliged him to (hew himfelf to the multitude, eager to fee him % 
humbled, and to infult one who had fo long rid upon their 
necks. At the fame time, the populace in a fudden tranfport 
overturned and broke in pieces all his ftatues, thofe very ftatues 
which a few hours before they had adored. The fame day, 
the fenate a|fem]?fe > j;.the fecond time in the temple of Concord 
near the P$f$5,' y$h'eh the fathers, finding all quiet 



9 



city, by the £are ;&nd vigilance of Macro, Gracinus, and the 
conful Regulusi ; pronounced , without hefitation, no one 
daring to fpeak in favour of the criminal, fentence of death 
againft iEiius Sejanus, accufed and found guilty of high trea- Condemned 
fon. The fentence was put in execution the fame day, andexewt * 
that is, the feventeenth of October* notwithftanding the late 
iaw, indulging ten days refpite to every criminal after con- 
demnation. > His body was expofed like thofe of other male- 
favors, on the fcake Gemonise ? and afterwards abandoned! 
to the rage of the populace, who dragged it for three days 
.together through the ftreets of Rome, and mangled it to fuch 
a degree that the executioner could fcarce find a limb entire 
to throw, according tocuftom, into the Tiber d . (P). 

The death of Sejanus was followed by a general (laughter of ^ 
all his friends and relations. Tiberius, after having for a courfe TK*™! ~ 



of years deftroyed every man who was obnoxious to this ex-s e jan«»*s 
ecrable favourite of his, deftroyed every man who had been friends, 
well with his favourite. He fpared none who were ac- 
cufed of any intelligence with Sejanus, and any thing upon 
earth, the moft fortuitous, the moft flight or foolifh, ferv- 



of 



ed for proof of fuch intelligence. All the ftreets of Rome 
were covered with fingle carcaffes, or filled with carcafTes 

U u 3 in 



d Dio, ibid, p.627, 629. Senec. de trancj. c. 11. Juvenalv 

fatyr. 10. 



(P) The mighty power pf Sejanus, his difgrace and downfal, 
tfre inconftancy of the multitude, and inftability of all huma% 
grandeur, are, with great elegance and no lefs humour, defcrib* 

§d by Juvenal in his tenth fatire, to winch w refer ths reads r, 




In piles 5 



yjf 1 ;: 



- f 
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!bf all ranks, without diftinction of fex or 
age, were promifcuoufty butchered, ^nd their bodies caft into 
the public ftreets ; neither their ac<$uaintance nor kindred 
were allowed to approach them, or bewail them, nor even 
at laft to behold them : fpies were placed every-where to 
watch countenances and the llgns of *forrow ; and when 
they putrified, and became noifome, and were thrown into 
the Tiber, whether they floated in the ftream, or were caft 
upon the banks, no one ventured to touch them, no one 

Tunius Bfce- .^ared to bury or burn them. Among the many who pe- 
jus pat to rimed on this occalion, Junius Blaefus, uncle to Sejanus, of 

whom we have often fpoken above, feems not to have es- 
caped the common ilaughter, being loaded with many odi 
PubHusVi- ous imputations ----- 

telHus ar- offering the public treafure, which was cpmrriitted to his care, 



death. 



Publius Vitellius hMngr charged with 



signed 1 



towards comparing a revolution, was never 




only de 



livered into the hands of his brother Lucius, father to Aulus 



Vitellius, who was afterwards emperor. Publius being foon 
weary of his confinement, and finding his trial put off from 
day to day, called for a penknife under pretence of writing, 
and pricked his veins with it, but timoroufly and without 
effe&. However, he died, before his trial, of grief, and 
by his death faved both his eftate and the reputation of his 



family 



He left it feems fome writings behind him ; for 



we find him quoted by Tertullian s. Pomponius Secundus^ 
who had a little before rengned the fafces to P. Memmius 
^bid Pom- Regulus, was likewife aceufed of treafon, becaufe iElius Gal 

ponius Se- Jus, who was a friend to Sejanus, had, after the execution) 
#jpdus ? c £ t ^ at tra yt or? fl ec [ to the gardens of Pomponius, as to a 

place of fafety. However, he was not committed to the? 
public prifon, but configned to the cuftody of his brother 
Quintus Pomponius, who generoufly became his furety. As, 
Pomponius was a man of a gay temper, he bore his difgrace^ 
with great conftancy and refolution j fp that he outlived). 
Tiberius, and was fet at liberty by his fucceflbr Caius. This 
is the fame Pomponius, according to Voflius, whofe vie 
tories over the Catti we fhali fee in the following reign 
honoured with a triumph. If Pomponius was kept confined 
fo long as Tiberius lived after the death of Sejanus, that is 
feven years, only for fome figns, not fhewn by him neither 

0f friendfhip between him and a friend of Sejanus, we may 

judge 



9 




• 1 



Tacit, annal 
I » c. 2 . and 3 



v. c. 7 



f Tacit ibid. c. 8. Suet, $& 



TertulL in apologet* 



- K< ■ 
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judge from thence with how much feverity*ms relations were 
treated, and his avowe^. partizans, who had been privy to 

his ambitious defigns 

And now the chief friends and favourites of Sejanus, who 
could give any umbrage, being all to a man maflacred, the 
fenate ordered the two remaining children of the wicked mi- 

nifter to be executed, in order to cut off the whole family T hee * eci 
root and branch. Sejanus had three children, of whom the^" s 0 chil e 
eldeft fon was already put to death as Tacitus feems to in-dreu, 
finuate ; but We are quite in the dark as to the circumftances 
of his execution, by reafon of the lamentable chafm in Ta- 
citus's annals, which has robbed us of the detail of many 
remarkable incidents. There ftill remained of that unhappy 
and generally abhorred family a foh and a daughter, who 
were by a dedfee of |he fenate both fentencedto death, not- 
withftanding the -tendernefs of their age* and carried to pri- 
fon; the boy ^ . ienfible of his impending death, but the girl 
fo ignorant of it* that fhe often afked whither they dragged 
her, and for what fault ? adding, that if fee had done any 
thing amifs, they might take the rod and whip her, and that 
fhe would do fo no more. But the fenate having no regard 



either to her age or her innocence, fhe was by the com- 
mon executioner ftrangled in prifon with her brother, and the 
tender bodies of both nrft expofed on the fcalae Gemoniae, 
and thence dragged with an iron hook through the city, 



and thrown into the Tiber. We are told by fome writers 
of that time, that as it was a thing unheard-of to punifh 
a virgin with death, the executioner deflowered her jun: be^- 

fore he tied the rope * ( QJj, 

Every one hoped, that, after the execution of Sejanus 
and his accomplices, the reign of Tiberius would prove more ever ^ 

U u 4 mild, 

* Tacit, ibid. & Dio. 1. lix. p. 644. * Idem ibid. c. 9. 

. ( QJ The word virgo, in the law forbidding a virgin to be 

put to death, fignified a girl, or a young woman under fuch an 
age, whether fhe was a virgin or no ; but the grave fenators with 
a chicane worthy only of fuch mean, crouching flaves, took it in 
a fenfe quite different from that of the law, which they 'pretended 
to obferve, by caufing the innocent girl to be deflowered by the 
executioner before fhe was put to death. With a like cavil the 
triumvirs, as we read in Dion Caflius, that they might not feen| 
tp tranfgrefs the law forbidding children to be put to death, 
caufed one, whom they had condemned, to put on the manly rob<£ 

before he was executed (53). 

(53) Dio, I xlvii. 



0 . 



2 



$80 






mild, fince ib.tlfaf powerful and cruel favourite they chiefly- 
imputed the many executions, which, had occafioned fuch a 
dreadful, havock of their beft citizens. But, when they 
expected fome alleviation of their evils, they found them- 
(elves involved in greater calamities than ever, the emperor 
waxing daily more cruel, and from this time commencing, 

were, an open enemy to his people, and delivering him 



felf up to cruelty without reftraint, and. to every abominati- 
on, even to rapacioufnefs /and; plunder, a vice to which he 



hitherto feemed to have no bigfs* No perfon, however 
virtuous and cautious, could be fafe i for it was not enough 
for them to be upon their guard againft the fnares of the 
accufers, and the falfe reports of informers j, but they were 

liable to be facrificed to the jealoufy and i^pnje&ures of the 



emperor, when they thought themfelves^ fee^e^by the 



nly of their aclions, but -ev^^Mheir thoughts. 
He was *$Her perpetual apprehenfions ' ofi they great lords of 
the fenafc., and making daily victims of them B their wealth 
and race, fiay, their poverty, names, and quality, gave him 
iimbrage : he was almoft equally jealous of friends and ene- 
mies. Thofe who advifed him in council, thofe who di ? 
verted him at his leifure hours, fell all at length victims 
to his furious and diftruftful temper. He was fo afraid 
pares no- of confiderable men, and fo unwilling to give them em- 
dy. 4 ployments that made them fo, that fome who were appoint- 
ed governors of provinces, were never allowed to go thither 5 
infomuch, that great provinces for a courfe of years were 
left djeftitute of their governors, and abandoned to the mercy 
of barbarous nations, Tiberius chufing rather to fuffer the in 
fults and iavafion of the enemy, than truft any one with 
the power of avenging the ftate and repulfmg the public fo©. 
This year Apicata, whom Sejanus had divorced, as we have 
related abpy e 8 in hopes of marrying Livia or Livilla the wi- 
dow of Drufus, feeing the bodies of her children publicly 
cxpofed among thofe of the other criminals, wrote a let- 
ter to Tiberius, acquainting him with the manner ' of his 
fbn Drufus's death, with no' other vieW but to torment him, 
and theii laid Violent hands on herfelf. Tiberius, who had 
s informed afcribed'his fdri's death io his own intemperance and ir- 





^te fecret regular life, was fo tranfported 1 with' rage, when he under 

t$S!^ % ft °P dhe ftad teen poifoned b? a confpiracy of ^ivilla and Se 
%n A janus, that he refolved to exterminate all thofe who had ever 



ewn the leail token of frieiidmip' to either k . Suetonius, 
fells lis, that ' lie applied Himfelf to the examination of that 




* DiOj ibid, p, 6zS> 
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affair fo ferioufly, that word being brought him, while 
he was receiving the de^ofitions of Tome witnefles, that a^ 
inhabitant of Rhodes was arrived, at whole houfe he had 
lodged, and whom <he had invited by many kind letters* 



he immediately ordered him to be put to the rack, having 
at that time nothing in his thoughts, but blood, torments, 
and revenge. The fame writer adds, that afterwards, when 
he came to himfelf, and was fenfible of his miftake, he 
commanded the innocent Rhodian to be privately murdered, 
left he mould divulge the injury he had received Such various i 
as he condemned in the ifland of Capreae were from a rock fiances of hj* 
thrown headlong into the Tea, where numbers of feamen cruelt * 
were difpofed beforehand with their ; oars and long poles to 
<difpatch thern v ^)EJe buffered none tx>'$ie' executed, till they 




had undergone - the*, moft exquifite ^rments cruelty itfelf 



could invent i; f$t he looked upon death as fo flight a pun 
iftiment, that whert he heard one of his prifon named 
Carnulius, had laid violent hands on himfelf, h e cried out, 
<c Carnulius has efcaped me." One of his prifoners begging 
him to haften his execution, No, anfwered Tiberius, " You 
and I are not yet fo good friends m ." But notwithftand^ 

ing the feverity with which he punifhed others, Dion Caflius 
tells us, that he was inclined to pardon Livilla his daugh- 
ter-in-law, in regard of her mother Antonia but that Antonia 
herfelf oppofed ftich an unfeafonable inftance of mercy ; fo X4wHi s«* 
that Livilla was this year by Tiberius's orders ftarved to todea ** 
death n 



1 Suet. ibid. c. 6^ m Jdem ibiq. n Dip, ib& 
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The Figures direcb to the Page, and the Letter n to 

the Notes. 



At 



./Ediles difcharaed from the care of the 





A Atia, the mother of public fhews, 388 




O&avius, her lingular care of 



iche 



him, 163, 164. 



taken 



Achillas, 



ate, 547> 

Counfellor 



& n. 



him 
Frelh treachery 



to Ptolemy, his 



30, Received into his favour, 31. Revolt 



Romans, 611. Defeated 



judgment about receiving Pompey, 74 



Treach 



JEgina taken from 
./Egypt 



Go- 



^rive out Caefar, 80. H 
Acilius, a profcribed 



Marches to Alexandria to verned by annual knights, 371. Oppref* 



2,2,6. 



betrayed 



fed by Com. Gallus, 377. 

Egyptian rites aboliihed at Rome 



flaves, but redeemed by his wife, & 596, n. 



A&iac games, why inftituted, 500, n. 
Aftian family, the original of, 497, n. 
Allium, where fituate, 3 55. The bat- 
tle of, 360, & feq. 



^Emilia M 



576, & n. 



adjudged 



cd, ibid. 



chery to Caius, 442, Punifh 



jEmilius Paulus bought 
35» Condemned by the triumvirs, 2:1, 

Lepidusmade Caefars'scoljegue, 8.6* 

— - general of Germanicus's fuffefs 



m 

treachery to Arminius, 597, 

Adrana river, its courfe, 524, & n. 

Adrumetum 
Csefar, 97, 



his gainft the Germans, 557^ & feq- 



i9£olians protected 



fubmit 



the Pyrenees, 47, Repulfes 



general, driven from 



J 



Advatici who, 17, n. Defeated by Ca?- at Utica, 90. Defeated and killed, 96, 



far, 18. 

Adultery forbid by the 

xpade treafon in the family 



fubdued 



Juliai 



& V 



the people, 5 



ed by J* Caefar y 

ibidr Paffedby 



Caflius, 
MS* *• 



His vain genealogy 



Refcues Salvidienus 



3°5 



His 



Aletus fent to view the effedh of ait 
Gaul, earthqual*, 575, 
Commands Alexandft* the orator made general of 



the $eet againft Pon%> 



33* 



-againft him, 334, 
$c (e<g« n. Valour 



Succeis the Rhodians, 243. Defeated, ^44. 



& feq. & 337, 

& reward, 338* 
Srave exploits in Greece, 355. Com- 
mands O&avian's fleet, 359. Advifes Casfar, 78. Appeafed by him, 80. 



the fon of Cleopatra, made king of 

Armenia, 346. 

Alexandrians raife a tumult againft J. 



power, 367. His noble 
edifices at Rome, 378, 398. Receives 



dying Auguftus 



vernor or Syria, 385. Of Rome, 391 

Marries Marcelius's widow, ibid. March 



384. Made 



Alifo river, its courfe, 554, & n. 
Allienus left procurator of Sicily, 92* 
Brings fuccpurs to J. Caefar, 95. Made 

proconful of Sicily, 1 14. 

Alphenus Var. chofen conful, 441, n* 



cs againft the Germans, 397. 
gainft the Cantabrians, ibid. 



And a- His rife and character, ibid. 



Totally 



Alps, Auguftus 's monument built on, 377, 



deftroys them, 398. Embelifiies Rome, ; Amatius raifes a- tumult for the murder 
Skid. Raifed by Auguftus, 399. Tafcen.by, of J. Caefar> 160; w Put to death by An- 



Auguftus 

into the eaft, 403 



Sent 



rtli 



410 



tony as a rioter, n ibid. u 

Ambiani fubdued .by T. Csefar, 16. 



Ordered to enter Rome in triumph, 

Declines it, 413. Sent with new Defeated by thexn, ; < 



Ambiorix oy^fea?he§ $he Romans, 25 



honours into Pannonia,, ibid. His death, 
414. Charafter, offspring, ibid. & feq §s 

^--rPofthumus, trhe fan of M. Vipfa- 

fuus, 415. Adopted by Auguftus, 444. 
Banifhed by him, 448. Tender interview 
with him, 476. Murdered 



Amyn tas j / a Galatian prince, abandons 
Brutus, 270, Follows M. Antony, 353. 
Forfakeshim, 356. His .death, 37 j? 
Ancyrean marble defcribed, 473, 478. 
Andecavi, who, 611. Defeated by Var^ 
ro, ibid. 

Andetrium taken by Tiberius, 458. Its 



Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa, lituation, &c. ibid. & 



married 
him 



him for her fafety 



Angrivarii difpoffefTes the Bru&eri, 528, 
Germany, 522. Sent away by ft. Put to fire and fword, 555. Where 



courage at Treves, 544 
*iicus*s aihes to Rome 



5*3 



Her 



ful reception in Italy and at Rome, 59?* 
Carefulnefs of her two fons, 631, Noble 

fpeech to Tiberius, 649. Defires a fecond 

Accuied by him to the 



fixed, ibid, n. Submit and pardoned, 560 
♦Germa- Their ingratitude, 561. 

Annas, made highprieftin Judaea, 453* 
Antioch declares for J. Cazfar, 72. 
Antiochians impious mourning for Ger- 



Her tnou 



husband, 650. 



fenate 



Banilhed, 669. 



snamcus 
59 r > *• 



Their charafter of him, 



Antiochus feefieged at Samofate, 326 



trothed to Domitius, 665, 
— — Vipfenia, married 

495- 



Germanicus, be- Buys his peace of M. Antony ibid. 



Ub; 



520, & n. 



Cobg 



Agrippinae Thermae, when built, 378. 
Ahenobarbus Caius Domitius^ his cha- 



ta£fcer, 19. Narrow efcape, 20. Sent to Cantabria, 375. 



Antipater affifts Caffius in Judaea, 21 
— - Herod's fon kindly received by Au- 
guftus, 413. 

Antiftius Verus inarches againft Baffus. 

Vet. friendfhip to Brutus, 205, & 

n. Saved by his -wife, #26. Succefs in 



J. Czefar, 39 
by his troops, 41. 1/ 

4.2. Defends Marfeilles 



im 



Pompey, nate, 401. 



Labeo' s merry ftratagem in the fe- 



Reproaches 



Antonia, the elder daughter of Antony, 
married to AhenobarbuR, 1 365. The 



Pompey's ambition, 60. Whimfi 

$el with Spinter, ibid. Slain in his flight, 68. younger filler married to Drufus, ibid* 

Brutus^s admiral, defeates the tri- Her faithfulnefs to him, 42 1 

umvirs fleet, 271.. Surrenders to M. An- Whyabfent at Germanicus's funeral, 599, n 

%® n 7> 3*5* Forgiven by O&avianus, 318. Timely information againft Sejanus, 670. 



Retires 



Athe 



Forfakes Anr 



t$ny, 356* His death, ibid. 



-—Luc Domitius chofen cdnfui, 403. 

Ala, a wine, how composed amone th 



Antonius the younger, fon of M. An* 
tony, his character, fate, &c. 365. 

Julius made conful, 417. Put tQ 



death, 431 



the 



* + 





D 






Aretium 



tie triumvir arrives difguifed like a 



^^^^^r 

Sent to feize 364. Death and family, 365, 



fince that-, 



Three 



er of the forces in 1 



Made by Csefar Command- of his dependents become emperors 



36 



Delays ibid. 



coming to him, 54, Made governor of 
Italy, 81. Defeats Dolabella and his pro- 
je&s, 84* Buys Pompey T s houfe, 85. 



J- C*far 



Prefents Caefar 



with a diadem, 133. Prefer ved by Bru- ibid. Confined for rebellion, 240. 



f Mace • 

don, 175* 111 fuccefs againft Brutus, 208. 
Made prifoner, and treated with great re- 
fpe£l by him, ibid. Abu fes his good-nature 9 

Put to 



tus, 149 



him 



fi 



fpeech to the fenate, 



151. 



To the 



people in praife of Csefar, 156, 157, Sen. 



death, ibid. 

Lucius, his death 

648. 



Ihflames 
wheedle the fenate 



158, Forced to Antyllas, Antony's fon, put to death 



160. 



And over- by G£tavianus, 36$. 



reaches them, 161, &c feq. > Contempt of 



Anubis, the temple of, demoliihed 



Odlavianus, 168, & feq. 
fpeech, .169. 



h 



597 



Reconciled to him, 172. 
Gets the government of Gaul, ibid. 



Aofta, founded by Auguftus, 376. 



iiriea 



by Baffus, X15. Be- 



Artful fpeech 



6c lieged by Murcus, 116. 



feq. 



New breach' With jQftavianus, 176, 



& feq. Matches ^ag^iri^frec 



Bru- 




anus 



berius, 68o» 



. Her 

herfclf. 



tus, 1 So. 

Defeats tit 



rifted' bf the 



ibidr 



by them, ibid. Raifes the fiege of of that name, ibid, «« 



Apicius, a famous epicure, 623* Three 



M 

*93 



188. 



Profcribed afrelh, 192, 

Redu- 



Driven out of Italy, 193. 
great ftreights, ibid. Surprifes Le 



pidus, 194. Strange chang 
19 5, 3c feq. Reconciled with 



197 



J 



with him, 216. Marches his flave, 227. 



Merula degraded, 647* 
Apollonia taken by J. Caefar, 53* 
Apollonides, a philosopher with Cato at 
Utica, 99, 100. 

Aponius, a profcribed citizen, faved by 



againft Dec. Brutus, ibid. Puts him to 
death, 218. Interview with Oflav. and 
Lepidus, ibid. Execrable refolution, 219. 
Cruelties, vid. fub. " Triumvirate/* 222, 
& feq* To Cicero, 232. Marches into 
Macedon, 239. Haftens to Amphipolis, 

Braves Brutus, 261. Defeats Caf- 

265. Succefs againft Brutus, 277, 
Orders his funeral honours, 289. PaiTes 
iilto Afia, 293. His behaviour to the Alia- 
tics, 294, &feq. Generofity to them, 297. 
Captivated by Cleopatra, 299. Shameful death, 191. 
life with her, 312, & n. Marches into 



Apronia killed by her husband 




Apronius L. fuccefsful fe verity in Afric, 

606. Defeated by the Frifians, 663, 

Apuleia Varilia tried for treafon and adul- 
tery, 577. Her punifbment, 578* De- 
fcent, 577, 

Apuleius, a profcribed fenator, faved by 
his wife, 226. A friend to Ovid, 472* 
Swears allegiance to Tiberiijs, 493, 
Aquedu&s made by Agrippa, 398. 



Aquila, 



Italy, 315. Befieges Brundufium, 316. 
Divides the empire with Odtavianus, 317. 
Returns to Athens, 324. Fines the A- 
thenians, 325. Ill fuccefs againft Antio- 
chus, 326. Frighted by prodigies from 
joining Odtavian, 327, & n. Interview 

Returns to Syria, 332* 



>ied 



his honours after h| 

dultery, 647.. 



Felix never conQuered by the Ro 



mans, 382. 

Arabians revolt 

3*3 



againft 



Romans 



Archelaus's. fuccefs lefsembafTy to Caffius, 



With 

Shameful profufion to 



24? 



banifhment 



344 



king of Cappadocia incurs the dif- 



feq 



Exafperates the Romans, 346. plea fure of Tiberius, 571. His trial and 



Marches againft O&avian. 347. His death at Rome, ibid, n. & 572 
behaviour atSamos, Athens, &c. ibid, & 



348. His will in favour of Cleopatra 
produced againft him, 350. Accufed by 459 



Arduba 
A 



women 



Old 



Calvilius, ibid. Deprived of his confulihip, 
352. Recriminating letters to O&avian, 

353 



Argent river, its courfe, 195, n. 
Arianus faved by his children, efcapes 



Narrowly efcapes his fnare, 3 58. into Macedonia 



Order of his fleet, 359, & n. Bafe flight 



Arminium furprifed 



39 



362 



fleet 



6U 



t 



- -o- 



I) 




5r 



AriobaManes 



^ r _ &atPhy Caffius, 

339. 

Arioviftus invades the Sequani. 13. De- 
clines an interview with Caefar, ibid. 



W 4 



Treachery to Caefar, 14. Defeated by him, Antony 



Atellius advifes dgaiflft tfghtlflg the til 
umvirs, 262. 

Athenians raifes ftatues to Brutus and 

Jf.. Their reception of M* 

Amply rewarded .by him* 



difficultly efcapes, ibid 
Ariftogit 

304, & feq 



297 



Mean flattery to Cleopatra, 248. 



Punifhed by Auguftus, 291. Their re 
on of Germanicus, Be n* Re 



Armenians ally with the Parthians, 433. proached by Pifo, 580, & «. 



Invaded by them, 442 



Arminius raifes a revolt in Germany, 163, & n 



Atian family, their antiquity, &c« 



461. His treachery toVaru 
Repulfed by Tiberius, 469. Falls out with 
Segeftes, 534* Defeated, 536, & 541. 
Reduces Caecina to great ftreights, 542. 
Defeated by him, 543. Interview, with 
his brother,- 556. Oppofes Germanteus,. 
ibid. & feq.- Defeated and wounded, 56- * 



Defeats 



Marcomans 



His 



death, 598. Character by Tacitus, ib. 



Armonci Gauls iubdued, 33. 
Arruntius Lucius difgraced, 495, 496. 
His extradY and character, ibid, ». 

Arfinoe led in triumph by Caefar, no. 

Put to death, ibid. 

Artabanus king of Parthia's, embaffy to 

Cermanicus, 1582. 



Artageta deftroyed 

442, & feq. 

Artaxius killed, 




the Romans, 



Artemidor lis gives J. Caefar a lift of the 



cohfpirators, 
Arverni, 



142 



Subdu 



and fpared by Caefar, 31* 

Aruntius, one of the admirals at the 



*gh 



360, & feq. 



Afander made governor of Bofphorus, 

a M m M ^F" • 4 1 



M 



j 

fleavity 



Afinius 



Callus ftlfpedled by Tiberius, 663* 

Afprenas Lucius ordered to afTaflinate 
Semptonius, 502* 

Aftu, where lituate, 128, n 4 Surren- 
dered to Caefar, ibid. 

Aftrologers, their liberty reftrained, 
469. Banifhed Rome, 566. Perfecuted 
by Tiberius, 655. 

Aftura, Cicero's 
lituate, 229, & n. 



country 



where 



Allures overcome 



Auguftu 



375 



Their defperate end, 375 



' 374. 

Brave- 



ry, ibid* Severely punifhed by Lama, 



383 



Subdued afrefh, 390 



Ategua befieged by Csefar, I20# Its 
dreadful cataftrophc, ibid. 



cs, &c« defeated by the Romans 

Atticus Curtius accompanies Tiberius, 

654. Brotight into difgrace by Sejanus, 
ibid, t?t # 

v Attilius Battus, his extravagant courfes, 
57 6 > 577* ; 



theater 



man 

In "'1 



17. 



are killed, 658* / And -he banifhed, ibid« ' 
Attuati Iubdued by Tiberius, 446 • 



Avaricum taken 



infulted 



Augurs forbid to aflift at funerals/ 
540, & n. 

Auguft, the month of, whence fb 
named, 366-, 412, 479* 

-—-a new name given to O&avianusj 
370. • ■- • 

Augufta Vindelkorum, where fituate* 
405, n. 



Auguftod 



-^ui 



612. 



^reafon to Pharhaces, ibid. Holds the by 
kingdom without oppofition, 



Aulerci fubdued by Caefar, 19. 
Aurelius Pius's poverty, 546. Relieved" 
Tiberius, ibid. 

Autronius, a fworn enemy to Cicero, 



9 * 



193, & feq. 41 



Auxinum 



j 



B 




Albus the hiftorian, his character," 

87. 

Cornel, triumphs over the Gara- 

mantes, 399. 

Bafilica Pauli, how and by whom built, 
35. And rebuilt, 620. 

Bafilicas of Rome defcribed, 620, #. 

Bad us Caecilius raifes new revolts againfi: 
J* Caefar, 114, & feq. Joins Caffius m 
Syria, 210. 

Batavian iflands, defcribed, 552, *. 

Batavians furprized by the Germans, 

557- 

Battos, the two, revolt againft the Ro- 
mans, 4500 Their fuccefs, 45 *• The 

Dalmatian 



Dalmatian fubmits, 454* A nd murders 
the other, ibid. Revolts , and fubmits a- 

rVefh, 457> 459 r a n , 
Belgae, who, 16, & Revolt 

the Romans, ibid. Defeated, ibid. 

dued, 33. 

Bellovaci fubdued by J. Casfar, 16 

Bibradte, where fituate, 12, & », 
Bibrax 



neti, 18, 19 



lat'i admiral, defeats the Vc- 



§ub 



the ion, goes over to Pompey, 52, 

Surrenders to Caefar, 68, & ». Made, 
proconful of Gaul, 114. His deleent,, 

& n. Confpiracy againft Casfar, i*< 



234, 

Great prefence of mind under it, 
Stabs him in the fenateihoufe, 145 



t - 



behavio 



it, 146. 



*39- 
His 

the 



Bibulus buys the fuftrages of the peo- people, 154. Withdraws to An tium 



pie and is chofen conful, 3, 4# Oppofes 
the Agrarian law, 5. Ill treated by ; the 

populace, ibid, 

— — Pompey*s admiraPs cruelty tb f Cse- ' 

far's feamen, 53.;. 
to Macedon, 227. ' - 

- Caius's law. againft luxury reje&ed 



176 



Prp 



Brutus in 



Supplanted by Antony, 175, 
moted by the fenate, 1 8 3 . Profcrited bf 

Sc feq. Receives the pro-* 

Sends for- 



them, 2 15, 

fcribed citizens, 226, Sc feq 

PalTes 



Caffius, 239. 
Mildtiefs to the revolters, 



into Afia, 



241; 



240 
Coin,. 



615. 



Biffextile 



named 



Lycia, 246. Againft Xan- 
thjus, 248. Againft Patara, 250. Signal 
iii#arlces.' of his invincible mildnefs, 25 !♦ 



317, n. 



•if.' 



lalfs 



Vifited 



;s fubdued by J*. ; t' 
Tun* general in f 



In- 



fulted by them, ibid; Sc feq- Sent pro- 



afpe&re, 254, PafTes into Europe, 256 
Declares for fighting the triumvirs 
2S0 
263. 



Interview between him and ^dmuD, 
Letter to Atticus, ibid. Succefs 



conful into Africa, 610. Succefs againft againft the triumvirs, 264, Funeral ho 

Saluted imperator, ibid* nours to Caffius, 267* Shuns fighting a 



Tacfarinas, 
Sc n. . His 



Forced 



Spain, 121 
.Bogud's 1 

Csefer the \ 
k ing 

M. Antony, 



affifts the two Pompey's in 



his 



i&ory 



Juba> 106. 
Munda* 1: 



Gains 



Mauritania, accompanies 



353 



Slain at Methon 



35 6# 

.Boii fettle in Gaul, 13 



Driven out 



gain, 270. 

273. His feverity to the captives jufti 
fied, 274. Second apparition of j the fpec- 
tre, .27 5* And other prodigies, ibid,. & 
feq* & n< Speech to his arrtiy, 276. fife- 
feat, bravery, 277, & feq. Great diftreis 

280. Laft words to his friends, a&i m 
Death, 282. Char after, ibid. St feq* 




Marcomans, 405, n. 

lurum, metropolis of Vindelicia 



Sc n* 



His killing of Caefar vindicated^ 
Funeral honours, 2^9. 
Decim. Albinus, one of Caefar*a 



405, n. 



confpirators, 136 



Boiohemia, Bohemia, where fituate> the fenate, 142 



ides him to 
into Gaul 



40^, n. 

Bononia taken by O&avianus, 184. 

Bribery becomes neceffary at Rome, 4. 
In vain oppofed by Cato, 26, Prevent- 
ed- by Auguftus, 401. A new law againft 

it, 422. 



Caefar* s death, 15c. Nominated 



vian's heir by 
bv M 



*54 



*73 



Supplanted 



Befieeed by him irf 



Mutina, 180. Succefsful fally againft him^ 

Mortifying anfwer 



Honoured 




Bridges, long, a eaufeway made by into the eaft, 202. 



the fenate, 191 



Retires 
at A- 



Domitius,- 541, »• 



thens, 203. Raifes a 



Britain invaded by J. Caefar, 11, & feq, 205, & feq. Made 



erful army* 



Britains brave oppolition againft J. Cae- 
far, 22. Make peace with him, 23 



nate, 207. Letters 
209* Confirmed in 



and 



Submit to him, ibid. Sc 24* Whether con- Greece 



the government of 
Driven awav bv An-* 



<|uered by him, 25, n. 

Bru&eri, where fituate, 528, n< Sub- 
dued by Tiberius, 446. By Germanicus, 

S*9> 539- 

Brundufium taken by J. Caefar, 43. 



tony, 217. Betrayed by Camillus, 218* 



M 



& 17. 



His chara&er, 
among the Greeks, what 



Sc feq. 1 Declares for O&avianus, 166. Be* far, xzo 

fieged by Antony, 3 1 6« 



Burfavolis put to the fword by Jul. Ca; 



Creeiliansf 



_ « 



$88 




4* 



D 




limphs defcribed, 





^KciHanus M. falfly accufed of treafon, inenfe value, 1 1 i . Educates ybu&g Juba > 



6io. 



i 10. Mafces new regulation s, 1 12> And 



Czechia's cowardly behaviour 1$ Ger- a cenfus, ijg, n. Sumptuary laws* ibid 

irtany, 518, & feq. Severity to the mu- Reformation of the calendar, 117,. & m 

tiheers, 525* Succefs againft the Marfiy March into Spain, 120. Defeats the Pom- 

111 fuccefs againft Arsninius, 542/ peii, at Murfda, and his diftrefs there, 122* 



535 

Narrow efcape* 544. 



Succefs againft the Lufitanians, 126, & 



— — Severus's motion agailxft wives fol- feq. Ends the Spanifh war 
lowing the camp, 608', ic ri. His reafons triumph*, titles, SV. ibid. 



129. New 
Offends the 



for it oppofed by Mefialinus, ibid; r 

Calius, mount oil fire, 658*. Whence 
called Mons Auguftus, ibid. & feq« 



Romans, ibid. Vaft ambitious views* 132* 
i33< Confpired againft, ibid, & feq* Ex- 
tenfive projeTfts, 137. Threatened by pro- 



* Faunus*s confpiracy, 389. 'Death, digteS^RJSV Sta&fed in the fenate-houfe, 



ibid. 



*44 




<45. Laft will pub 



Cas&r chofcil Conful, 3. Great pbpula- licly 1^^154." Funeral, honours, 158 



fity, 4. Quinquennial generalih»^6^;0 
Becomes enemy to Cicero, 8< lurches 
againft the Gauls, n. 



Temple rear^ to 'his memory * 
1 59. . • \ A- 



Defeats tke ^P^v ; : Sextiis :<>^Tc^h : ed by Baffus* 114^ 

^ • 1 15.. Murd^fed f ^ 5 ^ 7 ' 




Tetii, ibid. The Germans, under 
viftus, 14. Marches againft the 
16. Succefs againft the Nervii, Sc6 t -;jj: ' 
Sxcites Clodius to commit violences in called, 5^ & k. 



•hif own men, 115 
< - Caefarion zAo^i^^ M^ Antony y 346 * 
Caefian fdteilV %&erey ahd- : whence fo 



Rome, 19 



Germans, ap, ai. 



Quick expedition againft the 

Pafles into Britain, 



Generalfhip confirmed by the Trebo- 



Caethius TmSuhfci ^e?e:fittfat6, 465, n\ 

Caii at Rome,' whoV 163 # * 
Caius C2efar born to Agrippa, 



3iian law, a3* Second defcent into Bri- Adopted by Auguftus, 40ft 



394- 

Follows him 

tain, ibid* & feq. Whether fo fuccefsful to Aquileia, 414. Receives new honours, 
as pretended, a5, Succefs in Gaul, ib. 426, 430. Sent againft the Armenians^ 



Sum total of his 



Hot conteft with 



a9. & leq* 31, 33. 

Gallic conquefts, 34# 

Letters to the fenate* 37* 

Paffes 



433 



& feq. Interview with Tiberius> 



Pbmpey, 35 



deprived of his government, 38. 

Takes feveral ci- 



the Rubicon, 40, & n. 
ties in Italia Propria, 41 



Summons the 



fenate to Rome, 44. Vifit to Cicero, 
Sbid. & Peaceable fpeech to the fathers, 

45- 



Forces the treafury, 46. Goes into 639. 



435. With Phrahates, 436. Makes peace 

with him, ibid. Chofen conful, 439, & 

n. Second expedition into Armenia, 44a» 

Death, 443 , & n. 

— — Caligula, vid. fub Caligula, 365 
Gracchus acquitted, 631, & t? 0 

Cominus, a lampooner, pardoned 



9 



Spain, 47 
diSator, ib. 



Returns to Rome, 50. Chofen 
Conful, ibid. Makes over- 



Caligula Caius, from whom defcended, 



365 



tures of peace, 53. Ventures to fea in a 673. 



His early policy and advancement, 



boat, 54, & n. Haftens to join M. An- 



tony, 55 
56, &n 



Surrounds Pompey's camp, 
Defeated by him, 58. Retires 



into Macedon, 59. Speech to his army at 
/ Pharfalia, 6a & n. Defeats and purfues 
Pompey, 67, & 69. Signal clemency to 



Calpurnia married to Csefar, 6< Omi- 
nous dream of him, 138. 

Calufidius's taunting fpeech to Germa- 
nicus, 519. 

Calvifius 
3a 9 . 



G. defeated by Demochares 
Dilgraced, 333. Accufation of M 



the vanquifhed, 6SL Purfues Pompey^ 73. Antony, 350 



Hears of his death, 77. Orders his head 



to be buried, 7 8 



Falls in love with Cleo- 



Camerae a kind of Ihips ufed by the Rcf- 



patra, 79 



Ends the Egyptian war, 80. 



mans, 55 2 > n * 

Camillus Furius defeats 



Tacfarinas and 



Vaft honours heaped on him at Rome, 81. obtains a triumph, 578. 



Swift vi&ory over Pharnaces, 8a. Re* 



Gandace, queen of Ethiopians fuccefs 



turns to Rome, 83. Univerfal clemency, againft the Romans in Egypt, 382. Over- 



84. Quells the tenth legion, 90 



Speech 



to them, 91. 



& 



Succeeds in Afric, 92. 

Beha- 



feq# Defeats Pompey's party, 96. 



come by Petrositis, ib. Concludes a peace 
with the Romans, 383. 

Canidius bought by Cleopatra, 347* 



viourat Utica, 104, & ti. Succefs in Nu- His advice to M. Antony reje^ed, 357 



frydia, 105. Pompous arrival at Rome, 



f©7 



Speech to the fenate, ibid, His tri 



Caninefates fubdued \sy Tiberius, 446^ 

Cantabr^ 



r 



- i 




- > 





N 



D 




1 /aobdued by Auguftus, 




374 



Wounded at- 




comitia, 26* Sent into 



erate end, 375. Severely pu- prifon, 23* His wife expedient againft 
iriihed by JSA.\ Lamia, 383^ Totally de- Pompey, 28. Made proconful of Sicily, 



flroyed by Agrippa, 398. & 

Capito's flattery to Tiberius, 618, 619. 
His chara6ter> ibid. & n. Death, 621. 

Fonteius, vid. fub. Fonteius, 470. 

Caprea ifland delcribed, 659. . 



39. Forced out of it, 44. Pafles into 
Afric, 69, & feq. Saves Cicero at Cor* 
cyra, 86. Heads Pompey's party, 87* 
March thro' the deferts of Afric, 88, &»• 
His behaviour at Utica, 89. Refigns his 



Carfuleius's fharp engagement with M. command to M. Scipio, ibid. Sorely re: 
Antony, 185. Killed at the battle of pents of it, 95. Speech to the fenate at 



Mutina, 186. His burial, 19 in 



Carteians treachery to Pompey, 125. for his friends, 



Utica, 97> His humanity, 98, 99, Care 



Carthage rebuilt, 106. 



Reads 



99 

Plato's Phsedo, 



Conftancy, ibid. 
101, & 102, tt+ 



Cartrou, father's, partiality ariflitadvert- Stabs himfelf, 104. His effigy carried at 



ed, 2 1 8. 



Cfefar's triumph, 1 11% 



Cafca, one of Caefar' s confpir*t$^ 136. 1 the fon of the former, his lewd 

In great dread of being difcovered, S41. charter, 105. His bravery at Philippi, 
Gives himfelf the iitft ftab, 144, ^ 

Cafli velan def^ted^, G£ jfar , 24. Brave ; 
defence and fubrai$#ft ■ tdV'him, ibid, & - % 




y ibid, & 279. 
5^->'-a.bafe fenator and betrayer of 



1% 



Sabihus, 66 x. 




533* 

Germanicus, 534. 



feq. 

Cafllus, Longmns left Commander of 

Spain, 50* ' \ 

Scaeva; his gallant defence, 56* 

Rewarded,. 57, ^Submits, to Caefar, 73. 

C. confpires againft Caefar, 133% 

Stabs him ii) the fenate-houfe, 144. Smart 
ahfwer to Antony, 153. Made governor legions, 518, 



their fituatton and . chara&er, 
Defeated by Drufus, 417* By. 



Catualda < driven from his , kirigdomy 



5*3- 



Celtic Gauls defeated by Caefar, 31* 

Centurions infulted by the Germam 



of Syria, 163* Supplanted by Dolabella, 
175. Recompenfed with another province 
by the fenate, 176. Sent againft Dolabella, 



183 



Retires -IntQ the c«ft, . a.oa. J?ms 



Brutus at Athens, 204. Goes into Syria, : 
ibid# Made proconful of it, 207. Sue- 
cefs in Alia, 209, & feq- In Syria, 210. 



Cefonius put to deaths 462. ■ 

Ceftius Macedon, fires Perufia, 309.' 

Cetronius's fevere jpunifhment of the 

mutineers, 523 , 524. 

Charonitesj~' JM . Airtuny *s xnagiffrates, 
why fo called, 169, 

Chauci, where fituate, 447, n. $21, 



Takes Laodicea, 213. Confirmed in the Subdued by Tiberius, 447*. By Drufus, 



government of Syria, 214. Profcribed by 

O&avius, Z15. Recalled from Egypt, 
339 



4*7- 

Cherfonnefus 



Meets Brutus at Smyrna, 241. Agrippa, 415. 



Taurica bequeathed by 



Advice and generofity to him, 242. An- 



fwer to the Rhodians, 243. 
them,* 244. In Afia, 245 



Cherufci fubdued by Drufus 



417, 



Succefs againft Stirred up by Arminius, 538% ' Defeated by 



Quarrel with 



Brutus made up, 253. . Epicurean notion 



againft fpirits, 255, & n. Paffes into then himfelf, tc8. 



Germanicus, 539, 559., > 
Chilon Magius ftabs Marcellus, and 



Europe, 256* Speech and largefs to the 

Oppofes fighting the trium- 
261, n. Laft words to 



Chrift born at . Bethlehem,. 437, 438* 



army, 257. 
virs, 260, & 
MefTala, 262. 



To Brutus, 263 



De- 



feated by Antony, 269. His death, 267. 



Chryfippus*$ witty fircafm on Caefar^s 
triumph, 129. 

Cicero's fatal fatire againft the triumvirs, 



Character, ibii & feq. Enmity to Caefar 5, & n. Over-reached by J. Caefar, 7 
vindicated from the unjuft cenfure of Regard paid to him by the young knights 



Plutarch, 268, & n. 



and fenators, ibid. Deceived by Clodius, 



— Parmenfis oppofes the triumvirs in 8. Leaves Rome, 9. Recalled and .re 
Afia, 292% His charafter and writings, ftored, 15. Pleads for Milo, 29. Gallant 



ibid. & 293, n. 



behaviour in Cilicia, 32. Left with the 



— - Chaerea's bravery againft the mu- guard of the Italian coafts, 39 



Rejefti 



tineers, <t8. 



Caefar's propofal, 44, & P* Goes over 
Cato M. Portius imprifoned by Oefar, to Pompey, 48. Quickly repents of it , ' ib» 
Inveighs againft the Agrarian law, & n. Pardoned by Cagfar, 83. In danger 

Ibid. & feq. Sent to feise on Cyprus, iu from young Pompey, 86 1 Intercedes for 



4 



Vol, XIII. 



Marccllus, 



Marcellus 



HI 



new calendar, 1 1 8. On the confulfhip of bya, 346. 



— her daughter, made queen of Li* 



Caninius, 13 1« Speech to the fenate on 
CaefarY death, Joins interefts with 

O&avianus, 167, & n* Severely reproved 
by Brutus, 177. Bitter fpeech againft 
Anton)'', 180. Narrowly efcapes Ventidius, 



184* 



zeal 



By 



His vanity mortified, 196, 197. 
O&avian, 200. His character of Dec. 
Brutus. 218. Condemned bv the triumvirs, 



His flight, 229. 



perpl 



ties, 230 



231 



Charafter, 233, & n. 



Death, 232, & n. 



M 



fub 



- — Sel#Ae, daughter of Antony, mar- 
ried to Juba/ffzio, 365. 

- Clodia married to O&avian, 222, ft. 
Divorced from him, 303. 

Clodius Pub. Chofen tribune, 6. Ca- 
bals againft Cicero, ibid. & feq. Ba- 
nifhes him, 10. Oppofes his being re* 
called, 15* How killed by JVTilo, 27. 
Clypei among the Romans, what> 

595> »• 

Clypfedra, the foundation, at Athens, 
325, & n. 

Cneii at Rome, who, 163. 

Cneius, Pompey's fon, hindered from 



gainft the Gauls, 25. In Cilicia, 32 
Pardoned by Caefar, 84. His flight from 
the tipiumvirs, 229. His death, ibid. 
Followed by that of his pious fon, 

Cirober, one of Casfar^s murderers, 



bravery a- killing Cicero, 86. Joins Cato at Utica, 



90 



Cnidias infranchifed by Caefar, 74. 

Cocceius Nerva accompanies Tiberius, 



*35 
144 



the 



to the reft, 76, & n. 



Codropolis, where fituate, 370, n. 
Codrus's funeral of the great Pompey 



with 



China, Caefar's brother-in-law, joins of Adtium, 359. 



Coelius, one of the admirals at the fight 



148. Lays down all 



his dignities, 149. Another of his name 
miftaken for. him, and torn in pieces, 

3 5^> I 59> & n * Goes over to Brutus, 
£06. 

— - Cornelius confpires-^aRainft ~ Au-~ 
guftus/ 444. JPardoried by him, 445. 

Cithaea overturned by an earthquake, 



Cohorts, their diviiion, office, &c# 

373- m 

Coinage at Rome, how ordered, 494, Sc 
Concord, the temple of, repaired by, 

T iberiu 42 6 . 



631. 



Citherea given to 



Lacedaemonians, Tiberius, 531 



— , "Cujifidlus repulles Ca?far at Adrume-v 
tum> 92. 

Confuls, how chofen fince J. Ca*far, 
503, 504, //. Their power enlarged by [ 



39* 



miracle 



her 



tried for high treafon, 498 n. 
* — Pulchra, accufed of treafon, 649, 
Claudian family,- its origin, &c. 497, iu 



Coponius faved by his faithful wife, 
228. Noble anfwer to Plancus, 349. 
Sent proconful of Judaea, 453* 

Cordus Gael, tried for extortion^ 617* 
Banifhed, 618. 



fcended, 365, 421. Why 



whom 



Corduba taken by J. Csefar, 127 
Corfinium the metropolis of the Pelig- 



in 



ni, 41 



his 



Clemens, centurion, retained by the grippa, 3 56. 



Surrendered to J. Cafar, 43 
Corinth rebuilt, 106. Taken by A 



mutineers 



Prefers their demands, 



5*3 



Appeafes the revolt, 515 



568. Punifhment, 569, 



bold 



J 



79. Set upon the Egyptian throne, 81. O&avian, 199 



Cornelia married to Pompey, 31. Sor- 
rowful fpeech to him, 71. And farewel 
to him, 75. Narrow efcape, 76. 

chofen head of the veftals, 633. 

: Corneiius's bold fpeech in favour of 



J 



with the triumvirs, 239 



Ship- 



Cornificius in great danger and ftreights > 



wrecked, 246. Summoned by Antony, 336. Relieved by Agrippa, ibid 



298. Her learning, wit, &c. 299. Arti- 



Gornutus Marc* a zealous publican, 199 



fices to captivate him, 345. Accompanies Kills himfelf, 200, 201. 



im 



35 



him, 3$7 



him 



Carried in triumph in 



Treachery 

ium 
366 



Caecil, accufed of treafon, 637 



Kills himfelf, ibid, 



Corona* 



- ! 




N 



D 





Corona$>Silicms ftands alone in Brutus's 
defencey 216. Afiaflinated by O&avian, 



ibid. 



Correus, general of the J^llovaci, de- 
feated and killed, 33, 

Cofconius killed by Caefar's tenth 
legion, 90. 

Coflus reduces Numidia, 442. And 



D 

454. 



459 



Aci fubdued by Tiberius, 419* 
Dalmatia revolts, 450* t Reduced, 
A fccond time, 458. 
Dalmatians, their fignal . cowardice, 



Daughters, Roman, punifliable by their 
parents, 532. 

Dejoratus accompanies Pompey in hi* 

Cotta, L, Aurel, made propraetor of flight, 70. ' Pardontd by Csefar, 82. 
Sardinia, 39, Driven out by the Caralita- Joins with Brutus, 240. With Antony 



Mauritania, 448. 



hi, 44. Propofes making Caefar king, 
*37« 



353 



Abandons him, 356. 



Dellius fent to Cleopatra, 298. His 
Cotylon Varius, whence fo named, character, ibid, n. A moft intimate friend 



297 



of Horace, ibid. n. 



Craflus M. Licinius, chofen conful with 



Pompey, 



*9> 



Defeated and killed, 26. 



20. Pafles into Afia, 23. Utica, 99. 



Demetrius, aphilofopher with Cato at 



—a a fervant of Caflius, bring! news 



P. the, fon of the triumvir's of his death to the triumvirs, 270 



ftf ehdfliip to Cicero^' . 7. Lieutenant to 
Gaefar defeats the ^ Veneti, 18, Sen. 
t Craftinus Cai. bravery at Pharfalia, 6 5. 
Honourable funeral, 68. 



Cratippus's interview with routed Porn- 



pey, 72. Declines the difpute about the MefTenians, 647. 



Demochares Pompey 1 s admiral's fuccefs 

againft. O&avian, 329*- Defeated and 

drowned, 330. 

Denarius Roman, its value, 506, n. , 
Diana, the temple of, adjudging to thfi 



difpenfation of providence, ibid. 

Cremona given to the disbanded foldiers, 

301. 

Cremutius's noble faying, 621. Ac- 
cufed for praifmg Caffius, 639. Trial, 



Di&atodhip aboliflied by M. Antony, 
161. 

Didius T. fent by Gae&r into Spain* 
119. . Defeats young PoinpeyV fleet, 125* 
Puts him to death, iz6. Defeated ami 



brave defence, and noble fpeech, ibid. & .killed by the Lufitanians, 128. 



Sc feq. 



Crifpus Marc, joins Caflius in Syria, 

210 

. Crocodiles firft fought in the Roman 
circus, 432. 

Culeo fells a free paiTage to Antony, 

*93 



Dionyfian feftival, what, 124, n. 
Dionyhus^- a mmea;~geograpiier, 434* 

Sent by Auguftus to furvey the eift, 

ibid. 

Dodecatheon, one of Oftavian's feafhj 
why fo called, 353, n. 

Dolabella Cornel, made Capfar's admiral^ 
46, Raifes a tumult in favour of debtors* 



Cumcl noted for their ftupidity, 133,, n 9 84. Supplants Caflius in the government 
Cumulatus's treachery to Brutus, of Syria, 175. Cruel treachery tq 

Trebonius, i8z t Profcribed by the fenate* 



* 77 



Curatores vicorum, their office, 426. 183. Opprefles Afia, 211. .... Ill fuccefs 
Curio Scribpn, a young fpend.thrift, againft Caflius, ibid. Defeated at fe?j 
chofen tribune, 34. Bought over by 213. His death, ibid, ' 

— — flattery to Tiberius, 613. 

Pub. fuccefs in Africa, 636. Turns 

informer, 659. 

Domitius Ahenobarb, vid. fub# Aheno^ 

barbus, 19, & feq. 

Calvinus defeated by Pharnaces^ 



Csefar, 35. Speeches to the comitia, 
ibid. And fenate, 36. Withdraws him- 

felf to Caefar's camp, 37. Sent Into 
Sicily, 44. Defeated and killed> 87, 

Curtifius Titus fows the feeds of a fer- 
vile war, 636 



Curule chairs, how and on whom 82. 



beftowed, 592, Sc 593, n. 



— — Pub. Corn* Ap. chofen conful, 



Cyprus feized by the Romans, io f 11. 148. Approves of Cafar's murder, ibid. 



Given by Casfar to young Ptolemy, ibid. 
& feq. 

Cyrenius gpvernor of Judasa, vid. Qui 
jinus, 453. 

Cyrtha taken by Bogud, 106. 

Cyzicens disfranchised, 642, # n+ 



Treachery to Caius, 442, ». 

— — Lucius's death and c&ara£ter, 

648. ■ 
Afer, the accufer of Claudia, 649* 

And Qi Van*s, 6flf 




I* 



JSoz 




N 




X 



2 * 0 * r- 



His vile ch 



betrothed 



Drufian weapons, whence fo called, 



37 6 - 



Eporedian 



r. 



Ivrean 



flaves 



whence 



EqueftriSta order forbid the arena 



630, n. 



Drufiana Fofla, 



whom 



469. 



9 



Eretria 'taken from the Athenians 



made 



Drufilla 



Defcribed, 554, n. 



39** 



the 



Ery 



Venus, rebuilt by Tiberius* 



648. 



39 T - 

— the fon of Livia's bravery 



Etefian winds, whence fo called, 



7*> & 



the Ger 

Subdues 



Chofen conful, 419. 

Stopped by 



6*6 



Eudemus, agent of Sejanua with Livia* 



His puniflim 



prodigies, and death, ibid. Funeral honours, 
&C. 421. 



His altar deftroyed, 5.55V 
inanicus. vid. fub Germanieus 



506, if. 



the Romans, what 



421, & feq. 



* # * 



Auguftus, 460. Made quaeftor, 
Sent againft the 



F. 



■I 





revolted legions, .; 51 a# - ? 



M. Antony 



Fecretary 



47 



Jnfulted by them, 514 



5*5 



Returris 



conful, 532. 



Punifhes ' tliem, . s 

^ ^ Takes it, 129. t 



Quin&« Jfuctefsl in Spain, 
Maxinius ... beSeges :Miinda, 124 



516. 




574 



Succefs in Germany, 583. Comes to Aguftus, 476. Kills 



cbnfiit,' 41;^. . Difgraced by 



jheet the afhes t>f Germanieus, 599. 
Returns to Illyricum, 6oo* Behaviour 
towards Pifo, ib# Second confulfhip, 608; 598, & n. 



accufed to TibeHus, 548 • 
Fafces, why -worn >everfe at funerals, 



Government during Tiberius's abfence, 
45 10. Tribuhefhip, 616. Juft complaints 
againft Sejanus, 626, & n. Poifoned by 

liim, 627; -His funeral, 629* Chara&er 
and ofFcpring, ib. & 630, & n. 

the. „ nephew w-eft — ■fi«wgwiyn«> 

ftrahgely choaked with a pear, 608. 



Favonius's fevere taunts to Pompey^ 
41, 60. Accompanies him in his flight* 



70 



Hisanfwer to Brutus', 136 



Merry 



between him and Caffius* 



interpofition 

*5£j..?5.3t, J^ft. Wy^ah;« againft Ofta- 
^217292, cc v* ■ 

Fidenae, the amphitheatre of, kills and 



— the fon of Germanieus, takes the hurts fifty thoufand people, 657, 658. 



toga, 
629 



627., Recommended to the fenate, 



Figulus L. .DoJabeUa's admiral, 2ir. 



Made governor of Rome, 641. Defeats Gafiius's fleet, 212, Defeated^ 



Supplanted by Sejanus, 656. Accufed to ibid, 

the fenate, 669. Imprifoned, 670. His .Flaccus M. LaeniusV friendfhip to 



great precaution, 675* * 
: - Dumnarus, general 
defeated by Fabius, 33. 



of the Andes, 



Cicero, 9, n. 



Cselar, 120. 



Minutius furrenders Ategua, to J 



Dumhorix's treachery to Caefar^ 12. 

and killed by the Ronj&n cavalry, 



5^4- 



*4 




Arthquake, twelve cities in Afla 



- Vefculator betrays Libo to 

■ 

- Pomponius, his ehara&cr 
Betrays Refcuporis, ibid. 

Flavius Nepos, depofed 

133- 

the 




Caefar, 



brother of Arminius, /harp 



deftroyed'by, -574* 
Emerita, ^ 



conteft with him, 556. Friend 



the 



by whom built, Romans 



» 1 ^ ** 



Emeriti, veterans, why fo called 



611 



Jul 



revolt 

Defeated and killed, 612* 



521 



n 



Fonteius Capito chofen conful, 470. 



Emperor, the import of that title Fortune, valiant, the temple of, built, 



changed, 366. - 

Enceladus^ avarice forces the Gauls to 
revolt, 403. He buys his pardon of Au- 
guftus, 414V 



5 6 9- 

Frifii fubdued by Drums, 417. 

fityate, ^39, tf. Recover their 
663. 



Where 



ft 



Ennius &yda&V frivolous triaL 617, 8s 



Fulfinius- Trio turns evidence againft 



tibo> 564* 



Fulvia 




N 



D 



Fulvia 



if 



wife of Antony's cruel 



revenge on Cicero, 232* Unmeafureable 



nate, 

jr. 




ambition, 300. 



0% 



303 



Heads an army agajjjfl: 
from Pranefte, 310. 



Her 



3°*j 
3°4 



Promoted by Tiberius, 503, 

& *. Infulted by the German legions* 

them, 5*0. Arid "other 



Infulted 



519 



3*5 



Furian law, what, 456, n* 
Fur'nus C. chofen conful, 402* 



G 



G 



general 



off by 



Quells 

revolters, 522. Refufes t 
by the foldiers, 519, 525 
tion ajfainft the Marfi, 5: 
Catti, . 534, Againft 

Germans, 539. * Piety to the flaiii 
Romans, ib. Ill fuccefs againft Arminiusi 

Retires to the Rhine, ib. ' New 



he empire offered 
. Severe e*pedi- 
17. Againft the 
the confederate 



545 



Germany 



Speech to 



ians 



Pompey, 55. 

Galatia becomes 

377 



Roman 



Galba's fuccefs -again ft i 



his army, 5 5 7, 5 5 8. Gains two complete 
victories, 559, 560. Monumental in* 
province, fcriptipn, ib. Danger at fea, 561. Great 

Concern, ib. Recovers one of Varus's 
auls, 18. Ragles, 56a. Recalled by Tiberius, ib; 



Killed 



a 



Galleys, 



9o 



P 



exhibited in the I}euTu£ri 

'3th 



tion and triumph at Rome, 570* 

refolved on. ib. Prefentedl 



199, 2,00. 

— - Co; 
felf, ib. 



Q^Luperc. a friend: ia OaavianVI: ^Utf-lor them, 579 



: * "a 

m* 1 r - 




Renews 



banifced, 377V > Kills him- ;Parthians 



iElius 



provinces, 572* Sets 
Infulted by Pifcr; 

the alliance with the 

Goes into Egypt, 583. 

Taken all at Antioch, 585. Sufpefta 

Arabia^ Pi&, 586. Hie hft words, ib. Se feq. 



380. Betrayed by Syllasus, ib. Forced 'Death and funeral honours, 587. $S8 
to return to Egypt, 381. Second expedition, Pofterity, 587, 7/. Character, 588 tt. 



- Afinius's fpeech to Tiberius, ^.94. 
His extract and character, ibid, n. 

Games fecular exhibited, 402. 



Funeral honours at Rome 



Germanicus, 

called, 594. 



fquadron of> why i"o 



Garamantes, where fituate, 399; Sub- Germans repulfed by 

1 \ % *w ^ ^ ^ ^ft^% * \ % ^ ^ft^^fc , 



j 



26, 8c feqt 



By Lollius, 403. Defeated 

417 ^*y^ ^ermaialwua , y*Y^~&e 



Aggrippa, 397^ 
by I Drufus, 
Ccq, Their 



Raife anew revolt, 29, & feq. Defeated way of fighting, marrying, &c. 536, n I 



afrem,go. Fight feperately, and fubdued 



Made 



Un- 



Defeated again 
559> & feq. 



Germanicus 



4 * % 



dergo a cenfus, 374. Rear an altar to 



invaded by J 



Auguftus, 416, 

Gellius Quint 
by O&avian, 238 



iubdued 



murdered 



Athens 



448 



Gladiators fent put of Rome, 446 ♦ Bjr 

Gemmii, * the two, their confulfliip, whom maintained in the army, 5 IO > 

under it, Their number Hinted by Tiberius, 531 



666. 
ib. n. 



Whether 



fuffered 



reclaim Antony 



from Cleopatra^s refentment 



ib. 



fufpe&ed of poifoning the conful 
mfa by order of O&avius, 190, # 
Gomphi, taken by Caefar, 59. 
Graecinus Laco fet to guard Sejanus* 



Gergovia befieged by Caefar, 30. Re^ 675, & feq. 



Vercinget 



Greeks 



punifhed 



mutiny, 5x6. Quelled 



fc Germani, a pun upon that ambig 

word 235. 

Germanicus Drufus. from whom 



294, 

Gr< 
fumm 



fen 



flattery to M 



the Romans 



Qymnofophifts burn themfelve3 wh?ij 



weary of life, 395 



fcended, 365. 



Tiberius, 444 



Sent againft the Pannonians, 450. Succefs 
in Damatia, 453, 454* Over-reached at 
Rhetinum, 457. Succefs and triumph 
over the Dalmatians, 458, 459. Chofen 

toafuL 470* ' Recommended to the fis- 



H 



H 



Armodius, why 

Atheniansj 104, 

/- 



honoured 



by the 




■f 




f * * 



N 



D 



• 9 



E 



4r 



Hateriut, dxfgraccd ; by Tiberius, 



Ionians fubmit to Caefar, 74*- 
Ifidorus Cai. Oaecilius, his immenfe 



496, His death, 657, n. 

Agrippa oppofes the whipping of wealth, 40*;. 
players, 550, ff. Reprimanded by Afinius Italy divided into regions by Auguft 



us 



<Gallus, ib. 

Helvetii, repulfed 
pefeated, 13* 





Caefar, 1 i* 



fee the map §t 434. 

Juba' a haughty prince, comes to Cato 
at TJtica, 89. Joins Scipio, ar^d is de- 



Hercules's temple deftrqyed by lightning, fea ted by, Caefar, 96. Killed, ibid. 



35* * 



-—the young fon of the former Jed 



Hercyni^n foreft, defcribed, 449, Sen, in triumph by Caefar, 110. His educa- 



533* **• - ..- 

* . Hcrennius fent « in 

aix* 



Puts him to death, 232. 



purfuit of Cicero, young 



tion and learning, ibid. Sc n. Marries 




3 6 5- 



Judsea heavy ly taxed by Cafiius, 2ir. 



HerodVreadinefs to feyye Cafiius, 211. Made a Roman province, 453. 



Sends a thoufand men to Auguftus, 380* 



Julia married to Pompey, 5 . Her death 



Grand reception of Agrippa, 408. Follows and funeral 'honours, 24, 25 



Iiim to the Bofphorus, ibid* & feq 
death, 439.; 



His 



— Antony V mother's noble fpeech to 



-S> him, 226, 



Heroftrates raifes the Macedoniaps i&J&& : . ',/ 0£taviani r s 



vour of Brutus, 205, 

Hiera taken by Agrippa, 3 34. 




betrothed tq 



' r 



• m 



Hirtius Aulus .chofen conful,-" 180. 



Antyllus, 33a. ;Vr^trigUes;With Antony's 

ion, 365. ?*.-H«r iftfontinfehCe^ "^27, 430. 



. Banifhed intd. an iflaridj- 43'i. Removed 
Succefs in Gaul, 184. Againft Antpnyi • to the continent, .446. ; Her fad 



285, &feq. . Killed, 187. Whethei dv Op- . 501, & ». 



end, 



tavjan, 190, »• 

difgraced by Tiberius, 496. 

p: .;fitfpalis f Tf covered by Gaefar, 127, & feq. 

Horace writes his carmen feculare, 402* 
His. death,. 42 

Horterifia*s noble fpeech to the triumr 

his fon, made Gaefar' s admiral, 46 . 

Goes O yen-^to.-JftanjtrTO)' 

by Antony, 291. 
_ Hprtulus Mar. petition tejetted by Tiber 

rius, 568. 

Hofidius. Cai. faved by his fon, 225. 

Hybreas's bold fpeech to M. Antony^ 
496, & n. 



« the daughter of the former, banifhed 



for the fame crimes; 

666. 



43* 



Her death, 




rrr fifter to Brutus, her death and fu- 

neral honours, 622. 

— wife of Nero, betrays him to Se- 
janus, 656. 

^ . u . . ^flu e hter *««»f - Oer man 1 rti sj~ ^marrie4 



to Vinicius, 670, n. 

Junia draws Brutus into a confpiracy^ 
*35- 

Junius Silapus fayed by a flave, 227, 9c 

Returns to Rome, 323. 



fcq. 



I. 

Amblicus, king of Arabia, racked to 
death by M. Antony, 357. 
: janus's temple fliut up under Auguflus 




K 



5 

224 



K. 

i i 

Alendar reformed by Gaefar, 1 16. Ijj 
what manner, 117, n. 

Knights, Roman, courted by J. Caefar, 
2,000 profcribed by the triumvirs 
Petition Auguftus againfl: bein or 



Jditaviftus, the plain of, where, 558, n. obliged to marry, 454, 455. 



596, 



the battle of, 558. 
Jewkh rites extirpated at Rome, 595^ 



n 



Jews, their gratitude to J. Caefar, 



?59 




Aberius, a pantomime knight, lir 
n. Rewarded by Caefar, ibid# 



Highly favoured by Agrippa, reply to "Cicero's jeft, 112, n. 



His 



409, Why banifhed Rome by. Tiberius, 



595 



Labienus's fuccefs in Belgium, 16. 
Againft the Gauls, 29. Defeats Camu 



Ilienfes fined by Agrippa, 409., For-? logenus, 30. Frefli ficcefs in Belgium, 



jiven at Herod's fuit, 410. 

Indutiomarus defeated and killed, 25 



33. Goes over to Pompey, 52. 
motives for it, ibid* Joins Cato 



His 
at 



Inguiomerus turns over to Arminius, Utica, 89. Succefs againft J, Caefar, 



£ 3$ . Beaten and wounded by the Ror- 



94 



Defeated by him, 96, Stirs 




aris, 544. Narrowly efcapes them, 559. Spaniards againft him, 119 
ravery in a fecond fight, 560. 

Joazar, depofed in Jud*a, 453 



up the 
Defeated 

again by endeavouring to lave the camp, 



J23 



Killed 124 



thft 



-I < * - 



f t 




N 



D 




the 



the Parthians, 314, & ». Succefs again ft 
Antony's lieutenant, ibid. n. * 



39* 



Ladies, Roman, 'fave their husbands, 



Libo Luc. Scribbn. fent by Pompey to 
the triumvirs, 319. His extract, 563* 
Betrayed by Firmius Catus, 564. Tried 
for high treafon, ibid. Kills himfelf, 565; 
Condemned, 566. 

Licinius Ligurius Q^faved by his faith* 



226, & feq. 1,400 feverely taxed by the &1 wife, 226. His death, ibid. 



triumvirs, 235. 

Lampoons firft forbid by Auguftus, 47b. 
Laodiceans devoted to Csefer, open their 



Ligures Comati fubdued by the Romans* 



410 



Livia retires with her husband into 



gates to Dolabella, 211. Befieged by Caf- Sicily, 311. Married to Oftavian, 3*8; 



fius, 212. Betrayed by Qnindus> 213. 
How ufed by the conqueror, ibid. 

Laterenfis M. Juventius's advice to 
Lepidus not to join Antony, h 94,. Brave 



Sc n. Sufpe&ed for the death of Marceilus, 



387 



Of Lucius, 440. Of Caius, 444* 



For the banifhment of Agrippa, 448 
Of poifoning O&avian, 475. Her new 



death, 195. A itatue : decreed rtd . him, names, honours, &c. 477,^,478. Her 



J97. 
662. 



Ripenfe, 407^ n. 



death and character, 666. 
yy^rl or' Livilla, delivered of male twins* 
{: 594> : Proftitutes herfelf to Sejanus, 626. 
tljt6 ; liie^^ p^lxs \b<F; NToricume ^V* ]Bcwfifli ts to poifon her husband, ibid. & 



punifhment, ,4b 



661; 



how 



Lentuli> the* accompany Pompey 



feq i- Demanded in marriage by Sejanus^ 



• 

i:he portico of, whence fo called, 




flight, 70. 

Lentulus Lucius put to death for his 
piety to Pompey, 77. 

— Pub. friendfliip to Brutus, 209. 

— Cneius accompanies young Drufus 



410 



into 



5" 



Infulted 



tineers, 514. Accufed, 637. Tiberius 
-afhamed of the accufation, and acquitted* 
ibid. His death; 648. 

Lepida iEmilia banifhed, 607. 
Lepidus T 



— the temple of, dedicated, 426. 
Livian family, an account of, 498, *f« 
Livilla, the daughter of Drufus, 421 

— the wife of Drufus brought- td-bed 
of two fons, 594. Her death, 68 !• 
Livy the hiftorian's death, 
Lollia Paulina married 




433 



Lollius M. refufes the confulihip, 390* 
Defeated by the Germans, 403. Com-* 
Sent againff the confpirators, 149. Allies mands under young Caius, 433, His dif* 

grace and death, 436. 

Longobardi fubdued by Tiberius, 447* 



M 



the dignity of pontifex maximus 



162. 



His 



193 



Refufes to join with Where fituate, ibid. n. 



194 



Antony, 

195. Profcribed, 197 



Over-reached by him, 



Longus Lucius 4 s death and funeral ho 



J 



with Oc- nours, 632. 



tavian and Antony, 216. Interview with 
them, 219. Decree againft him 



re- 



voked, 217. Joined in a triumvirate, 
MP, &feq. Arbitrary triumph, 234. Con- 
fulate, 238. Sent into Afric, 318, In- 



Luceius L. Hir. his chara&er, 3, 
Excluded the confulihip, 4. 

Luceius C. the tribune's propofal hi 
favour of Pompey, 26, 28. 

Lucilius's friendlhip and brave expedient 



dolent behaviour there, 327. Lands at to fave Brutus, 278. Rewarded, 279 



Lilybaeum, 333. Grows jealous of 0£ta- 
vian, 336. Falls out with him, 339 
Depofed, 340, & n. 

— Paulus JEvtiiL made citv purvevor 

3S7. 



JEmiL forces himfelf into the 



a centurion, murdered, 511 

Lucius Caius Csefar, chofen by thtf 

fenators at Utica to intercede for the 

Romans, 99. Pardoned by J. Csefar« 

105. : 
Domitius chofen to fucceed Csefifp 



eonfulate, 390, 391. Why 
proconfmlfhip of Africa, 610. 

Leptis opens her gates to Caefar, 93. 

Leucas ifland taken by Agrippa in fight 
of Antony, 356. 

Lexovii fubdued by Csefar, 19, «. 

Liberalia, the fdlival of, whence fb 

called, 124, n. 



38. 



Pinarius, one of Caefar' s heirs, 

154- 

Caefar, condemned by the triuifiviw, 

221. Saved b his filter, 226. Pardoned' 
by Antony, 297. - *;* 

— t the brother of Fulvia*, opgofef 



1 

6s)t$ 




•tst 



D 




O&avfan* -301 j & feq« Befieged in Perufia, 
306, & ieq. Surrenders, 309. 

— Caefar, the fon of Agrippa, 

402. 
bold 



X. 



— Granius tried and acquit ted* of treafbii 



549 



Marcomihni, where fituate, 448, # 4 
Adopted bv Auguftus, ib. His Revolt agairf&^the Romans, 448. De- 



and unfeafonable demand to him, feated by the Cherufci, 574. 



42,6; Affumes the toga virilis, 430. 
Dies at Marfeilles, 440. 

- Lugdunenfes rear an altar to Auguftus, 
416. 

Lupercalia, the ceremony of, defcribed, 

Lupercus Gallus, vid. Gallus, 199* 
" Luppia river, its courfe, &c. 446. 



Lufitanians over-reached by Caefar, fieged by 



Marcus, the fon of Cato, his death and 
gallant behaviour at Philippi, 279 

Maroboduus driven out of his kingdom, 

5*3- 

Marriage promoted by Auguftus, 401^ 
Hi? fpeech to the knights in favour of it, 

455* " 

Marseilles receives Domitius, 47. Be- 




Caefar, ib. Surrendered to 



127 



Subdued by Carifcus, 376 



. Luterius, general of the Gauls, defeated 
by Caefar, 3 3 



him, 50. '« 

Marfi, in Germany, butchered by Ger- 
manicus, 527, JBy Caecina, 535, & n. 



a poet, condemned to death/ 6%i4v' . : Martial legibhY obftinafe 'fight againft 



V • 



JVf. Antony,. 18,5* v 



1'4 



Luxury, frefh laws againft, propofed^ 
Fronto, 566. Oppofed by Afin.'Galtiis> Rome, on fufpkidii of pmioning Germa- 



ib. 



% ■ 



Lycaonia becomes a Roman province, - 



59 1 



Found murdered, 601. 



377< 



Lycians invaded by Brutus, 246. 



De- 



nicus, 

Marulus, why depofed* by. J. Caefar, 

13 3 # •■ - * 



fpife ham, but are kindly treated, 247 
Their grateful return, a 51. 



47 



Maflilians ; illufory - aflfwer to Casfar, 
Mattium metropolis of the . Catti, 



Lygdus, the poifoner of Drufus, 627, 535, n. Burnt by the Romans, ib* 



& 630, t?. 



Mecaenas reconciles the triumvirs, 3x6. 



Lyons, the city of, in Gaul, by whom His pedigree and character, ib. n. 



founded, 196, n. 



- ■ 




^J^iigning-,^7. 



M 



M. 



of, taken 



Acedon, the province 
from the fenate, 547, & n. 
Macro fent to feize Sejanus, 674 



Over-reaches him, ibid. &. feq. 



Magiftrates, how chofen by Tiberius, defcribed, 399. 



Dif- 

_ A 

sketch of his politics, 368. Cuckolded 

by Auguftus, 401. Death and chara&er, 
424. • Works, 425. t 

Memmius a centurion's bravery againft: 
the mutineers, 521. 

Memnon, the ftatue of, at Thebes, 



S°3 



Menas difluades Pompey from treating 



Majefty, the laws of, revived by with the triumvirs, 319. His advice to 



Tiberius, 547. Become exceeding danger- him to feize them rejected, 322. Goes 
©us, 563, 577. over to Odtavian, 328. Defeats Meno- 

Mandrabatius's treachery to Caffirelan, crates, 329. Defeated by Pompey, 330. 

24. 

Manius's defperate advice to Fulvia, 
3°4 



Returns to him, 333. His treachery to 

him, 338. Character by Horace, ib. 



Bitter fpeech againft O&avian, ib. 



Put to death, 318. 



Mantua given to the disbanded veterans, His death, ib. 



Menippii in Gaul, who, 19. 
Menocrates defeated by Menas, 329 



301, 

Marcellus oppofes Caefar* s defigns, 32. 
Impowers Pompey to defend the common- 
wealth, 36. Pardoned bp Caefar, at the 
interceflion of the fenate, 108. Stabbed 



227 



Mercidinus Menfis, what, 117, iiS* 

Merida, vid. Emerida, 376. 
MeffalaValer. efcapes from the triumvirs, 
Account of Caflius's laft words. 



by M. Chilon, ib. Cicero's letters on 262, & n. 



that occafion, ib. n. 



L. Corvin. lands in Sicily, 334 



— - O&aviaV fon marries Pompey's Flagrant flattery to Tiberius, 479* 



daughter, 323 
379. Chofen 
with. Agrippa, 

deaths 386. 



Adopted by Auguftus, 



Mefialinus M. Valer. fent into Dalma t 



aedile, 380. Falls out tia, 450. His motion againft Pifo oppofed, 
384, 385. His fuddcn 605, & n. 

Meffana invefted by O^avian, 337* 

Seized 



- > 



- V " 




N 





'.A; 



- it ■ 



r » 

697 





Sazcd by 'Hennius, 339 • Delivered up to 
plunder, &c. ib. 



Negra, where TifuateV 3S i. 
Nero T. why that name was affumed 



MeteUurScipiorecals Cicero^»5. Allies by the Claudian family, 497, 



with Pompey, 31. Commas the centre 



at - Pharfalia, . 63. 



Paffi 



-- the fon of- Germanitus, made 



es into Africa, quagftor, 607. Marries^ Julia, daughter 



86. Succefs againft J. Caefar, 93. Re'jedis of Brutus, 608. Recommends to the 



Cato's advice, 95% Defeated, kills him- 
felf, 96. 



Methona taken by Agrippa, 355 



fenate, 62,9. Betrayed by Sejanus, 656 
Accufed by Tiberius> 

Nerva Licinius attends Tiberius in his 



668. 



Metropolis furrendered to , Caefar/ retirement, 654. 



59 



Nervi, who, 17. Bravery againft Jw 



Military treafure at Rome, what,;. Caefar, ib. Defeated by him, ib. 



551, & n. * [ : ; 

Milo forwards Cicero's reftqration,, ; t$*\ 
Bloody encounter with Cbdius "\yhom he\ 
kills, 27. Tried and banifbed to Marseilles, 



Nick-names common among the Ro- 



te 1 v. 



Miffio amqpg: ; ,t|t€ ./Julians, wl*at 



n?ans, 511, 

Nicomedes, the city of, why fo called, 

^ m+ — - 

355*- 



-Ninnius Quadrat- a friend to Cicero, 7 



5°5> 

. Mithridates 



-1 



the Petgan?efli.an, . madev J. 4$$ 



ius's cabals, ib. & fcq 
Nobiles Auguftus's law in their favour* 





king of Bofpprus, 



83;, . filled, ib. 



Noiflrius, one of O&avian's officers, 



Mitylenians ^ompaflion for Pompey, 71, infulted by the veterans, 302. Drowned^ 



!7* 

, Madia defcribed, 465^ n. 

Mcefians fubdaed by Cwflus, 376. 

Morini in Gaul, who, 19. 

Mofchus's eftate adjudged to the Maf- 
lilians, 649* 
. Munda, where fituate, 121, & n. 

Belieged, 124.. Taken, 129. 

. — the battle of, 122. 
Mundus's treachery to Paulina pumihed, 

59 6 > n 



ibr 



* 

Norbanus, O&avians's general fent to 



guard the Macedonian paffes, 257 
ven off by Brutus, 258* 

Caius chofen conful, 532* 



Dri 



Norici fubdued by the Romans, 



Marcus Statius fent againft Baffus, by the /Edui, 30. 



407. 

Noricum, the kingdom of, defcribed, 

406, tlm 

k >TovloJoJium iutmitc to Caefar- 1 6m 

Taken by him, 29* -Burnt and plundered 



116. Joins Caffius in Syria, 210. 
Defeats Dolabella's fleet, 213. The 
triumvirs fleet, 272. Falls out and for- 
fakes his collegue, 310- Goes from 



Numidia reduced, 441, 442. 
Numonius, Vala, his death, 462* 



3 J 9 



Murdered, ib. 



Pompey , 

Murena L. brave fpeech to Auguftus, 
389. Confpires againft him, ib. Betrayed 
and put to death, ib 



o 



_ N 

Bodas fends a thoufand Nabatheans 
Auguftus, 380. 

Occia, prelident of the veftals, fuc-v 



Mufa recovers dying Auguftus, 384* ceeded by Pollio's daughter, 596, 



Mifcarries in curing Marcellus, 386 

Mutina, the fiege of, 180. Raifed, 
388. 



Odlavia, her character, 317. Married 
to Antony, ib. Reconciles him to her 
brother, 331. Sent back to Rome, 332, 



— the battle of, 187. When fought, To Antony, 345. Repulfed by him> 

ib. Her moderation towards him, and 



1 88. *. 



N 



virtuous behaviour, 346. Divorced by 
N # him, 348. Piety to her children bjjr 

Abathea, where lituate, 582, & him, ib. & 365. Her death, &ci 



Narfica, the tutelar god of Vulfinium, 



623, n 



Odlaviua C. appointed thechief of Caefar'c 
heir5, 154. His defcent, education, &<:• 



Nafidius, Antony's general defeated by 163, 164, & n. In high favour with 



Agrippa, 355. 



Cajfar, 164. Sets out for Italy contrary 



Natta Pinarius, a tool of Sejanus, 639, to the advice of his friends, 165. Declares 



Accules Cremutius Cordus, ib. 



himfelf Caefar's hek, 166. Takes his 



Nattapa, metropolis of -^Ethiopia, de- three names upon him, ib, 8c n. Pays a 



ftroyed by Petronius, 382 



vifit to Cicero, 167. -Goes to Rome> 



Nauportum plundered, 509, Wher* 168. Speech to Antony, 169.- Mor-: 



fituate, ib» t? % 



Y y 




v4 s* 



1 v 



7p1 I N D E X, 

iifying rcpulfey ib. Complains x>f him to the Succefs again ft. the Spaniard* > 374, # 

people/ 171* .Reconciled to him, 172. feq. Becomes abfolu.te monarch, 379, 

Over -reached by him, ib. & feq. Second* 380. His v*4l and dying behaviour, 383, 

interview, and feeming reconciliation, 175. 384. Unexpe^gd recovery^ 5b. & 384/ NeW 

Enters Rome with an army, 177. Re- ads of popularity, ibid & feq. New pow- 

ceives new honours from the fenate, 179^ ers, &c. granted to him, 385* Anfwer 

18 1. Joins forces with the conful to to the epibafiadors of Tiridates and Phra- 

relieve D. Brutus, 18 4« JH ftttcefs againft . hates> 386. Refufes the di&ator/hipy 

Antony, 18 <J. Bravery at the battle of 387, Makes new regulations, 388, 396. 

Mutinae, 188. Interview with Brutus,- Conlpiracy- againft him, 389^ Pafles into 

189. With Panfs, ib. Mortified by the Sicily, ,390. Into Greece, 391. Succefs 

fenate, 191, T96. Reconciled to Antony^ * againft Phrahates, 392. Conres to Samos, 

197. Outwits the fenate, ib. &c feq* 394. Recovers fome loft enfigns, 39 5^' 

Enters Rome, 200^ Chofen Conful, 20 iyi Returns to- Rome and is chofen cenfor, 

His adoption confirmed,:; 215. Caufes 396, 397* Reforms the ftate, 400, 401. 

Brutus and Caffius to be condemned, ib. Cowardice, 399, 400.' Reje&s the title of 

2 t i6. Over-reaches the fenate, ib. In£er- lord, 402. Shameful expedition into Gaul/ 
view with Antony and Lepidus, pontifex 
Their execrable refolution, 22*,. • f ^ax. 410. 4 J^yirn s/ w to 4 Rome, 411.* 
Cruelties, 222, 223, & feq. Trea&efy^ & feq* 

tp Gellius, 238. His horrid crpclt^, ^•'- :< : : CorreAs.;the;caJiep^: 4^-.: Funeral ho- 

Marches into Macedon, 239. Join* 'An-': ". Hours to Agrippa, ; 414. ^ Worfliipped by 

tony, 259. See alfo fub Triumvirs,; the Gauls, 416. * v ;Mal((ss-foine new lawr 

260.- "His eowardice at Philippi, *• ±65. 4.2, & feq. , Inftajiees of, his popularity, 

Succefs , againft Brutus, 277, & feq* ibid. Third decennial power, 423. Seve- 

Unworthy ufageand cowardly fpite towards- rity to Julia, .431, 445, Exhibits mag- 

his corpfe, .289. Inhumanity to the re- nificeht fhews, &c. 432. Sends Caius 

publican prifoners, 291, & feq. PafTesinto into the eaft, 433. Letter to him on hi* 

Italy, 294. Meets with great difficulties, birth-day, 439. Confpired againft, 444* 

3t Rome> 301, 302, Largefs to his vete- Clemency to the confpirators, 445. Ap-*" 
rans, 302. pivorces Clodia, 303- Be^^po ints Vonones._.ki ng of Parthja* 447« 

fieges P£r.uiia y * ^ Q 6^Gw4 ty m m li ^ ffrr Speecft' to the married and unmarried, 

giftrates, 309. Enters Rome in triumph,* 455. Exceflive grief at Varus' s defeat,- 

311. Reconciled to Antony, 316. In-; 463* Threatened by fundiy prodigies, 

fulted by, the people, 319. Reconciled to 464, -ten. Letters to the fenate, 471. 

Pompey, 321. Pafles into Gaul, 324. Fourth decennial renewed,' ibid. Other 
Falls out with Pompey, 326. Marrie3 prodigies preceding his death, 472* Is 
Tiber. Nero's wife, 328. & n. Ill fuccefs taken ill at Naples, 474/ Dies at Nola, 
at fea, 330, & feq. Reconciled to Anto- 475, & feq. Letters to. Tiberius, 476 y 

& n; Legacies and* writings, 478. Fu- 
neral honours, ibid. & feq. Apotheofis," 
479. Character, 480. , Stately buildings,- 
4S5, n; Writings, &c. 4S&9, ». 
Odryfians revolt and defeated, 6i 1. 
Oenoanda, where fituate, 24S, 

Ofilius's bold fpeech to O&avianus, 34 

Privately mtiVdered, ibid. 

Oleanus's extortions caufe a revolt in 
Frifia, 663, ft. 

Olympius Jupiter's ftattae feftt fdr hf 
Caligula, 663, rii 

Oppius Caius the hiftorian*s chara&ef, 
87, 

- — a dutiful fon, amply rewardod 5 ^ 

Opfius Marc, one of the betrayers of 

Sabihus, 66 x. 

Orcini, Antonyms new fenators, who 

called, 162. 

Oricum abandoned to J. Cse&r, 53* 

Orofias's 



4 * 



»y, 331. * His unlucky expedition a- 
gainft Pompey, 333. Vain rage againft 
Neptune, 334.' Defeated by Pompey, 
33 5. Suecefs and cowardice, 338, & feq.- 
Depofes Lepidus, 340. Infulted by his 
foldiers, 341. His reception and honours 
at Rome, 342. Popularity,. ibid.,& feq* 
Chofen tribune for life^ 343* Falls out 
with Antfony, 344. Aceufe? him to the 
fenate, 346; Declares-, war agdinft Cleo- 
patra, 352. Reproachful letters to An- 
tony, 353. Tftird confulate, 354. The 
order of his fleet, 359. Stupid fuperftiti- 
on, ibid. & 360, Victory at Aflium, 
.361, & feq. Settles the affairs of Afia 
Minor, &c. , 366* Treble triumph at 
• ilome,; ibid. Sc feq. Takes the title of 
emperor, 368. His politic government, 
ibid. Artful fpeech to get the fupreme 
authority, 370- Surnamed Auguitu?, 
. ibid. His ftrength, f olicy, &c. 373* 




N 



D 
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1 fOrofius^s anachronifm of the great earth* 
|uake, 574, n 



Petreius commands in Hither 



47 



Submits to Caefar, 49. Goes ovet 



Oftia Rheni> qr mouths of 9 the Rhine, to Poippey, 90. Gratitude to Caefar, 94. 



how m^ny 9 vijL Rhine, 55^77, 

Ovid writes his ars amandi, 433, n. 
His fevere ^banifhment. 465, & 466, n. 

Deaths 46.9, n, $c 57$. 



Death, 96. 



Petjronius C. his fuccefs againft Can 



dap 



queea 



Forces her to a peace, 383. 



fic feq 



PharfaHa, 



P». ■ 
• ■ . . - . 

« ... 

PAcorus comes to Bafius's relief at A- 
p^mea, 1 16. His fuccefs in Syria,3 14. 



Th 



plain 



Pharnaces's vaft fuccefs 
81. 82. Defeated 



mans 



Caefar, 82. 



Paedius, a tool of O&avianws, 2:15 , Flies to Sinope, ibid. Murdered by Afan 



His death, ibid. 



der, 83. 



Pallas informs Tiberius of Sejanus's 
treafonable pra&ices, 670- - 

Palmy reans outwit M. Antony f s troops, 

297. ' \,^;;... : nv * .« _ • 



mailer 



and 



Pandataria, . where fit uate, 670, 
Pannonia fubdue^' . v by ' r Agrippa, T 41* 




ipa*i*s piety 



whpm 



v. • 

V 



firft battle of, 2,64., & feq, 

277, & feq, 

Luc. Marc, muries the mo- 



Befcribed, ibidi ». Ravaged by TiberiuS*. . $errof Qftayian, 164, Whence furnam 
.4.15,- 418. Remits, 450*; Reduced, 454.:? *^ jfhtujnus. ibid. 



Afrefh, 458, & feq". 



•t 



Pannonian legions revolt, ! 504, & ;.Ca&far, 127 



f?hilQ ftirg up the Lufitanians againft J 



Quelled by ah eclipfe, 515 



Philologus,' whether the betrayer 



Panfa Caius Vibius chofen conful, 180. Cicero, 2,31, 232, & n* 



) 



Propofal to thefenate, ibid. |li fuccefs Philotas's account of Antony's ektra- 



againft Antony, 185; 186, Laft advice vagance, 312, n. < 
to O&avianus, > Sufpected to be poi- rewarded, 313, n x 



feq. n. His fophiftry 



fqned £y Ofl^vian, 190, & n. Burnt, 
191 

Pantheon at Rome, when and by whom 



d w« w — n dreadful earth* 

quake, 575. 

Phpel?e, Julia's bawd, J^Uli 



huilt, 378* Struck with lightning, .3*71 4.uguAu^ wmark nnjber death, ibid. 



Papian-Poppean law ena&ed, 455% Mi- 
tigated by Tiberius, 607. 

Papias, Pompey's admiral's fuccefs a- 



Photinus's adviceafiout 



gainft Lepidus 

grippe 335 



334 



Defeat^ by A- bks 



tion, ys. 

ft T. 



Alexandrians 



78. Raifes 



trou 



Slain, ibid. 



Parthians defeat ^ntgny's troops, 314. 
Amufed by O&avianus, 366. Their fa- 
mous embaffy to him, 447* 

Patara, where lituate, 250, n* 
Patarans, their invincible love of liber* 

ty, 250. Overcome by Brutus's mildnefs, 

Patra taken by Agrippa, 3 56 . 
Pedo fent 3gainft the Cherufci, 538. 
His character, writings, $?c, ibid. tf. 
Pella Lucius condemned for extortion, 

*53.- 



Phrahates*s meflage to Apguilus 
Submits to his conditions, 392 
motives for it, ib. & n. Subroiffioa 



His 



monarch, 435, 43 6 ? 



Picenum 



Rom 



Caefar, 41. 
hat, 138, 



<2ilicia, taken by Cicero 



3^ 



Pifatirum deftroyed 



an earthquake, 



S5 2 



iftdia become a R 



Pifo Calpurn 
far's will, 153 



3peech 



litary 



t;he &nate. 



Percennius raifes a revolt in Hungary, ibid 



504. His fpeech to the mutineers, 505. 
Bye to deaths 515. 

Pergamenian library given to Cleopa- 
tra, 350. . 

Perufia befieged by O&avian, 306^ 
Makes a vigorous defence, 308. Sur- 
rendered, 309. Burnt, 310. 

Perulians, 300, put to death by G£ta- 
vi*B, 309, 

Peticius takes flying Pompey on boards 



Luc. 



Calpurn, fuccefs in Thrace, 

418. Noble fpeech ii> the fenate, 567 > 

Trial and death, 634, 63 5> * n * 

Pifo C^eius^s noble queftioji to Tibe- 
rims, 549. His character and IJgn^l pride, 
572, 573, $c n. Made gpvernpr of Syr 
ria, ibid. Towards the Athenians, 580. 
Shipwrecked but faved by Germanicu§, 
581. Ii)folept behaviour to him, 582; 
586. Sufpe^ed of poifoning him, 58^ 

Y y * if ^1 
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Letter- to Tiberius^ 591. - Arraigned by army, 6 1* Defeat and fhameful behaviour, 
Vitellius, 592. 



66. Imbarks, 69, 70. Sorrowful meet- 
ing with Cofhelia, 71. Flight, 72. Ar- 
Plancinas's extradt and pride, 573, & riesin Egypt, *^. 9 Bafely murdered there, 



— ~- Lucius killed in-Spain, 649, 



Immodeft popularity^ 581. Abandons her 
husband, 603. -Pardoned by Tiberius,' 

604* 



Plapcus Munat. a friend to Caefar and 125, & feq. 



76. 

r~ .Cneius*s fuccefs in Spain, iio2 De« 
feated by Caefar, izz. Flight and deaths 



Antony, 19a. His wary behaviour to 



— Sextus's flight into Celtiberia, 126. 



th^ latter, 1 94» Goes over to him, 19^ Oppofes the triumvirs in Sicily, 292 
His triumph, 235. : Confulate, 238.* His fhameful indolence there, 310. Comes 
Sent - to relieve Lucius, 306. Leaves over to Antony,. 316. Interview with him 
him in the lurch, 
©dtavian, 310. 

Treachery to Antony in difcovering his 
will, 349, Wretched character, . .ibid. 



3*9 



Concludes a 



307. Forced off by and the triumvirs. 
Flies to Macedon, ibid, treaty with them, 321. Generous anfwer 

to Menas, 322. Returns to Sicily, 3-2,3. 
Elated .with his fuccefs, 334. .Reduces 
Chofen cpnful, 354.' Purveyor to the city, Oft avian to great ftreights, 335. Total 



and named cenfor, 387,. 



> defeat at fea, 338. . Quits Sicily, 339 



Players, ftage, their licentioufhefs • Jup^ .His laft efforts in Alia defeated, 343 
preffed, 550, Expelled the empire/;63^i ^Death, ib. ' : \ * 

Plebeians treachery to Antony > 3 50*' \ -v Pompey V theatre ^hurnt -and rebuilt, 

Til _ _ 1 T? * JT» /T*- T *• 1 2 * J? ' • 



Plennius delivers up -Mfefiana to Lepfdus^ 620. 



triumvirs, 



339- 

Plotius condemnedv by the 

S2I, 

Plutarch, why prejudiced againft Caffi- 
»s, 268, - • 

Polemocratia put herfelf- under Brutus's 
prote&ion, 206. * 

Polemon made king of Pontus, 408. 

• Poliio Afinius, a friend of Caefar and 
Antony, 

latter, 195* Sent •* againffc Salvidienus, 
305. Forfook by Plane us, 306. Putfued 



Pomponius's ftratagem to fave himfelf* 



228. 



— - Secundus imprifoned^ 678. 
Pontifex Maximus forbid to affift at 
funerals, 540, */. 

—- a title aflumed by the Roina» em- 

Firft rejefted by Gratiari* 



perors, 410 
ib. 





called* 



Popilius^s ingratitude to Cicero, 63 1. 
Portia's furprifing courage and conftancy, 
iy O&avius, retires to Ahenobarbus, 310. *39> & 140, ff. Dread for Brutus, 141. 
Perfuades him to fubmit to Antony, 315, Sorrowful parting from him, 203, & n m 
£c n. Frank anfwer to Auguftus, 350. Death, 290. 

JDeath, 410. Porus's pompous embafly to Auguftus^ 

- Vedius, a cruel upftart, dies, 410. 395 

Pompeii, the two fohs of Pompey, 
their fuccefs in Spain, 119. 

Pompey the Great's ingratitude to 
Cicero, 7. Defpifed by Clodius, 15. Second 
confulfhip, jq» Sumptuous theatre and 
ihews, 23. Caufes new troubles at Rome, 
^6, & feq. Chofen fole cbnful, 28. Takes 
dfrfetellus his collegue, 31. Promotes 
Caefar' s enemies, 34. Betrayed by Curio, 512, & n. 



Pofthumius Q^put to death by Antony, 



357 



Prsefe&us Vigilum, at Rome, his office, 



35* 



— Caftrorum, what, 509* n* 

— Praetorii, 512, & ». 
^Erarii Militaris, 55 r, n. 

Praetorium, among the Roman?, what, 



35,- & feq. Arrogant conteft with Caefar, 



Praetors, their number augmented by 



36. Made general by theconfuls, 38, Up- Caefar, 131. 



^raided bp his party/ 41. Quits the city, 
iW~- Illufory anfwer to Domitius, 4 
Efcape out of Bnindufium, 43 



Raifes a 



'5* 



And navy, ib* Aflem^ 



great army, 

hies the fenate at ThefTalonica, 52 



Goes 



Premnis taken by Petronius, 382. 
Priefls of Jupiter, not fuffered to leave 
Rome, 617. 

Principes Juventutis, vid» Youths, 



427, 



to Pyrrachium, 53. Belieged in his own 



Prifons in the Roman camp, 1 how 



camp, Forces the lines, and defeats 

Caefar. 57, 58. Purfues him, 6o. Fights 



510, n. 



Proftitutes at Rome, Jaws againfl 



?§aiii §gainft his will^ ib t 4 ' Speech to his 595 



Provinces^* 




N 



D 



E f X. 



♦ 1 *r 



Provinces, Roman, divided into impe- 
rial and fenatorial, 371. 



How governed^ 



Reftib favied by his • genertfus (lave, 



► V 



227 



* 1 



* * % 



. Rhceti, where lituate> 404, Dread 
Pfelcha, where fituate, Taken by ful irruption into Italy, ib. & feq. De 



Petronius, ib. 



Pfilli, a kind of fnake doaors, 88. 



Pfyche's intrigue with young Cajto 457 



feated by Drufus, 407. 

Rhcetia defcribed,' 405, 406, n. 
Rhcetinum, the dreadful fiege . ofy 



merrily punned, 105. 



Rhamanites, where fituate, 38 r # 



Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, depofed by Rhafcupolis king of Thrace, joins Brur 



Clodius, 10, 11. 



tus and Caffius, 256. Conduits them 1 . to 



— Auletes feized by Caefar,: .79. Slain, Philippi, 258. / Forfikes Brutus for not 



80. 



fighting, 272. 



— the fon of Cleopatra, made king of Rhafcuporis friend to the Romany 



Phsenice, 346. 

— - king of Mauritania, .complimented" 

.by Tiberius, 636, 



611. 



- Defeated and killed, 418. 
Rhemetalces defeated, 418. Befiegedby 



Publicola Gell. one of the commanders^ . the ; Odryfians, 611. 
at A£tium for - 'Anto&yy 3 5 9; f ■;.ftwa>hduft-y-v-->/R^!^ fubmit to Caefar, 16. Subdued 



there, 361, & feq. 



Publxus • a • Syrian - pantomine 



in 



v 



r * 



566. 



— Marc, an ' aftrologer , put to death, 



Pulcio Titus attacked by Caefar, 58. 
Pullo, a German of extraordinary 244,245. 



by -him, 33. 

? Rhefcuporis over-reached by Tiberius, 
584/ & n. His death, ib. 

Rhine, river, its three oftia or mouths, 
554> 

Rhodes taken and plundered by CaffiuiS, 



ftrength, 454 



Rhodians repulfe Ppmpey > s friends^ 72. 



Pylades's bold fpeech to Auguftus, 403. Their haughty embafiy to Caffius, 243 




TTadi, wherft fiti^<-^ 5*3*. 

Quasftors, their number augmented 



aefar, 131, Their power inlarged, 452 



Twofold defeat at fea> 244.- Severity to 
them from Caffius, highly favoured by 
Antony, 297. : ~ 

Rhyuictoluca ilic- two- Batos % 

.7 



422 



Roman empire, the beginning of, 372 



Quiii&ius an officer of Dolabella betrays 'Its extent, revenue, &c* 371 



372 



Laodicea, 213 

Quintilius Varus dies in the hands of his 

freedraen to avoid O&avian's cruelty, 

291 



Strength, 373 

Romans degenerate under Auguftus, 
372. 

Rome, a third cenfus in, 34. Involved in a 



Quintus Pedius, one of ~ Caefar' s heirs, civil war, 38, & feq. In deep confternation, 



154 



40 



Abandoned, 4 3 • Its confufion at 



— Cicero's brother, vid. fub Cicero, Caefar' s death, 146, & feq. In a new civil 



25, &feq, 



war, ij6 y Sc feq. Diftra6tion under a new 



Verknius made governor of Cappa- triumvirate, 215, & feq. In flames and 



docia, 581, 



confufion, 223, & feq. And flaughter, 



581, 



Quintus Severus, governor of Comagene, 224, & feq. Groans under the triumvirs, 



Quirinalis Clodius convi&ed of cruelty 



5*5 



Kills himfelf, ib. 



297, & feq. Divided inter two fa£Hons, 
303. Suffers a frefli famine, 319. Greatly 
inriched by Auguftus, 366. A new cenfus 



Quirinus I?ubl. chofeh governor to Caius, taken, 369, Sen. Its joy at Auguftus's 
436. Good offices to Tiberius, ib. Sc 440. recovery, 384. Depopulated by peftilence 
Sent governor to Judea, 453- Intercedes and famine, 387. As appears by a new 
in vain for Libo, 565. Sues the divorced cenfus, 424. Destroyed by fire, 426, 
Lepida for adultery, 606 9 His death and Pivided into wards, ib. Under anew fa- 
public funeral, 613. Chara&er, ib. & feq. mine, 446. A new cenfus attended with 

many prodigies, 472. In deep mourning 



& fee? 



R. 

Egulus P. M. appointed to try Se- 



for Germanicus, 589. 590 

Rofciilus and his brother's treachery ;to 



janus, 674, Condemns him, • 676. Caefar, 57, a. Caufe of his defeat,; 



ib, 




70 z 
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: Roftral crouwi among the Romans, 

what, 33$ 



RouiIle> father, his partiality' animad- under TiHSrius, 446. 



fcerted, 218. , 

Rubrius accufed of treafon, 549. 

Rufilla Annia's forgery and puni&ment 



Saturnihus chofen conful, ,394. Made 
governor of Syria, 441, n. Commands 

again ft the 



Sent 



Rufus Vibullus fcnt by Caefar to Pom- himfelf, ib. 



Marcoman ni^§449 - 

Saxa defeated and killed, 3 14, 

. Scapula endeavours to defend Corduba 
againft Casfar, 126. Difappointed, Jcills 



pey> 53 



Trebellius made governor of Tharce, of battle, ,263. 



Scarlet coat of arms, the Roman fign 



5*4. 



Rufticus's unexpc&edly mild advice to Tiberius, 496. 



Scaurus Emil. Mamercus difcarded by 



the fenate, 668. 



Rutilius's Ruf. . Petil, . tli£ betrayer of himfelf, i~ 



Scipio general of fhe Pompeii, kills 



Sabinus, 661, 662. 



f 



s. 



P. 'Cornel, choferi conful, 403* 
Sppts unconqiiered by the Romans, 382, 

Scribohia divqrced / by. ; O&avian, 3 28 



& ft. 



* 




Abinus fent to fupprefs tne -.robbers . . \ Scribo^^ kingdom. 



t > * * 1 



about Rome, 342 

— Pop. fuccefs in Thrace, 649./ l\ :> K \ 

— Titius accufed of treafon> ^661 . 
His death, ib. & 662, & • 



408 . Put to deatli, ^ : 
Scylafcetimfelp 1 



Secundus 



639 



SaWa ; : ; tQdl" of Sejanus, 



Sabus, king of Arabia Felix, invaded by Segeftes, a friend to the Romans^ 534. 
.Callus, 380, Sc feq. Abandons his me- Speech to Germanicus, 537. 



tropolis, 381. 



Sacculo, a fnarling buffoon, put to death, cus, 535, Sen. 



Segimundus, how received by Germ^ni? 



*74 



1 . 



Sejanus made governor of young Prufus, 



Sacrovir taifes a revolt in Gaul, 6u. 512. 1 111 offices to Agrippina, 545. Great 



His defeat and . defpeqtte end, 612 
Salafci fubdued by Varro, 376 



Saliairfcynsn; 

the 




Salluft, 



fway, 608. Statue fet up in the theatre, 

e**t«-~~chata£ler* — an* "vie w^, 

feq. Attempt againft Drufus, 
626, £ feq, Againft thefons of Germa- 



hiftorian, degraded, 34. 
Seat againft the tenth legion, 90. Rupul- 

led, ib, Reftored by Caefar, 105. Promo- t-iyia, 644, Perfuades Tiberius to retire*, 



mcus 



6 3 J > 6 33* Petitions to n\arry 



ted by him, 114 



646. Hatches Agrippina's.ruin, 649, & 



— Salluftius Grifpus privy ~" to Agrippa's feq. And; that of her two fons, 652, & 
inurder, 492. His extraft and character, feq. His arrogance, 665* Bold letter tt> 
5b. n. Over-reaches the fham Agrippa, the fenate, 669. Honours decreed to him, 



569- 



670, & feq, Chofen conful, 671, Over- 



Salona, where fituate, 45 1, , & «. Ber reached by Tiberius, ibid, & feq. Aban- 



fieged by Bato, ib. 

Salonius Afinius^s death, 621. 



Salvianus Calpurn. an informer, banifhed, jdren, ibid, & feq ? 



doned by his creatures, 676. Imprifoned, 
ibid. Put to death, 677. With his chi^ 



641, 642 



Salvidienus comes to O&avian's fuc- 6?3 ? 



Seius the father of Sejanus, his original, 



cour, 305. Greatly harafled by Lucius, 



Semnronlus Gracchus debauches Julia, 



5b. & feq. Betrayed by Antony, to whom §oz. His banifhment and death, ib. 



he offer s his fer vice, , 3 1 8 . His death and 

extraft, ib. & 



Senate, Roman, fatal decree in favour 
of Pompey, 38, Affronted by Casfar, 132* 



Samarius, the bloody executioner of Divided on occafion of his death, 15c 



Trebonius, 182. 

Samos made free by Auguftus, 

. Sanftuaries, Roman, the 
Jefiened, 617. 



95- 
number 



of, 



Proc^im a. general amnefty totheconfpi- 
tators, 152. Bafe fubmilfion to Odlavian, 



217 



And flattery to him, 342 



How 



SaragOlTa, by whom built, 376. 



Satirical libels forbid by Oclavian, And larger 



regulated by him, 368, 371. Heap new 
titles and honours on him, 370, 374 



4,70 



385. 



power, 376, 377, 379, & 
Reformed by him, 400. Regulated 



46 V 



Saturn's temple, the Reman treafury, . afrefh. 422, Recommended to Tiberius, 



•4 



471. Flattery to him, 493, & feg. 

Highly 



L ■ € 



-/v 



ft* 
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+ i* 





f 



•I 




Highly tfefpeded b£ 



Safe fla* 



Solva. the metropolis ofNoricum Me> 



very to him, . 566. Honours to Germani- diterran, 407 n. 



616. 



592* Grofs flattery 



Tibetius 



mob 



, Senators, their number increafed to nine 
hundred, 131. 
fcribed, 224. 



n y> 34-8- Defeal 
by Agrippa, 356. 



ires to M. An 
killed at AQx 



more 



Subdued by Auguftus, 376 



Pompeii 



4 



bafe 



Speluncae among, the Romans 



76. 



his 



the augur* 3 warning 



cd 



Sequanij where fituate, 131 n m Iiivad- 
by the Germans, ib* 
Serenus Vib. vid. Vibius,' 631. 

Seres, the fame with China, 378, if# of Philippi, 281. 



ufe, 65 5* 
Spurin 
far, 137 

. Statilius, a young Roman's bravery, 

99, & n. His death prevented* 105 

136. Declines to engage in the confpiracy 
againft Caefar, 136. Slain at the battle 



Sends an embafly to Auguftus, 379 

Servilia divorced by\Q&a 

Sentjtjs , "defeat 
prifoner, 592* 



Maluginenjfik ^Succeeded by his = .»«: of emperors 
;n Dialis.i 6«. : .610. - x 



Servius 



fon, 



— Taurus lands in Sicily, 333. Cho 

feri conful, 374- 

V$tatues> how, and to whom erefted 

593^ ; ft; rt. 

becomes lan&uaries 



Seftiu 



s 



the fafees froih 

guftusi 385. . • ' 

Sextilius Pompey's granaToh chofer 
ful, 472 



phanio whipped out of kotrie, 403 



539 



gainft Arminius 



alleg 



the Cherufci, 559. 



Bruited, 
Againft 



493 



Brutus 



Sibylline bopks purged by. Auguftus, 

. Sicambri, who, ai, ». . Defeated by 
Drufus, 417. 

Sigimerus well received by o e* m<ut i v u », 

545* 

Silanus Jul. chofen conful, 40s*. 

Caius's trial and banHhment for ex- 

p 

toftion, 617, 6 1 8, & n. 

Siiius's trial, 633, 634, & n. Death, 

ibid. , . 

Silk, When firft' brought into Europe, 

378, & n. A law made againft mens 

wearing it, 379, 

Silvanus Plautus kills his wife, 635* 
Prevents his condemnation, by a voluntary 



Strymorij 
cedon, 259 



river 



boundary of Ma-* 



fubdued 



Suevi, where fituate, 21, n. 



utrium 



by V, Agrip£a, * 
Kompey'sr lon-in 



:hery to JElius Gallus 



SylJa FauftuS, 

feated, iqp*. 
Syllaeus's trea 

380, & feq. 

Syllanus retires from M; Antony, : 
35 1 - 

Symbolon, the ftreights ofy where, 
258. 



death, 6364 



befieged 



T 



T 



Acfannas raifes 
578; Defeated 



in 



Africa^ 



the Pannonians, ib. By Apronius, 606. Bold embafiy to 



The metropolis of that country, Tiberius, 6zt; Defeated by Blaefus, nar- 
rowly efcapes, ib. Defeated by Dolabella 



4V 

ibid 0 

Sirpicus, the centurion> whence fo cal- 
led, 512, & n. 

Sitius> eminent fervices to J. Gaefar, 
iof>i Rewarded by him, ibid. 



Slaves, The generofity of fome who Whence 



and.killed> 636 

Tacitus the luftorianY charadler of 

Auguftus, 482, fti & feq. 

Tanfana, the temple ofj deftroyed, 52 7* 



feve their mafters, 226, 231, & feq. 
Their oaths how admitted in courts, 422. 

Smyrnans build a temple to Tiberius, 
63 z. Their conteft with ten other cities 
about it, 650, & 7j* 



Tarfenfes heavily fined by Caffiusj 

239, 240* 

Taverns fupprefled by Tiberius, 53Z* 

Temples at Rome, how built in honour. 

of the Roman emperors, 642, 64^* »• 



Soldiers, Roman^ their pay, &c v 527^ n. Tenfteri defeated by Drufus, 417. 



Terentla- 



- • 2*erentia « Maecenas 

with Auguftus, 403. 



wife's 




maiiicus, 529* Signal . modefty, 530, 
RefpecU for the fenate and confuls, 531* 



Teu&eri, who, 20, 21, & tt. Defeat- Ref6rmati<®i, ib. Jealoufy 



4 ? 



r 



Teutoburgium, the foreft. of, where 
fituate, 539i' & * ' 

Thapfus, the battle of, .96. 
: Thebes ftripped byX. Gallus, 377* 
Theodorus betrays Antony's fon to 



545. Affe£^ popularity, 546, & feq. 
Revives the law of majefty, 547. Severe- 
ly lampooned, ib, & n. Over-reaches 



the veterans, 551, 
by Germanicus, 559 



55* 



Saluted emperor* 
Grows fufpicious 



him, 562. Treachery to Libo, 563 



Germanicu 



570 



Treach 



IPC 
77 



Prefentshis 



Theodotus advifes the ^ murdering^ of ery . to ArchelaUs, 571. Liberality to 

- - n . _ , ^ ^ ^ Generofity to 

His miferable end, " 

Theophanes perfuades 



ruined 



575 



to 



for* Egypt* 73 



Theopompus the fabulift,^gratified % 



that pf Rom^f 596* Ediil againft mourn- 3 
ing f°r^/^m^iicus, 600. Speech to the 

Virial. 601, 602. Par- 



■ 

and 



Caefar,- 74. 




Thracians laid wafte 





418; , : 
Thrafyllus, 

fcy^iber" 



famed aftroloeer, beloved 



,4* 



1 4 



&. Fourth cpjxfulate, 608. Goes 

into Campania, n?^ '>E'xcufe for not going 
ggainft the Germstns.^612* His law foi* 
reprieving condemned : criminals ten days, 
6 14, & n. - Speech;. 

of luxury, 61 G.V&ui 
617. Return? 






: lation to Livia* 
e. ib. * Speech in 



Thurneldis carried off by Arminius, favour of young Drulu§, 627. On the 



534. Her lingular bravery, 536, 537. 
Delivery, ib . & n. 

* Tiberius Claud. Nero's ill fuccefs in 
Campania, 3 10, 3 11 . -Flight , into Sicily, 

Returns to Rome, 32.3. 




11. 



ns 



Aftures 

~ r — Au 

407. 



Cruelty 



greatnefs of his army, &c. ib, n. Why 
nicknamed Callipedes, 628, Honoured 
with a temple, 632. Singular knowledge 
of mankind, . 639* Anfwer abou t building 
temples to him, 643, & feq. To Sejanus's 



uccefs againft 



petition, 645 

which fhall dui 



more 



fufpicious of 



Succeeds Agrippa, as. adjutor 



Auguftu 
Julia, 



415 



M 





cities 



im a temple, 



n. Retites from Rome, 



motives 



infamous 



His life faved by Sejanus, 655* 
Reduces the Pannonians, 417, Grows fufpicious and cruel, ib, & feq. 



Sends Drufus's letter to . Auguftus, And yet - generous, 658. Retires into 

Caprea, 659. Letter to the fenate on the 
execution of Sabinus, 663. Hatred and 
to Rhodes, 427. Behaviour there, 429. ingratitude to his mother, 667. Letters 



418 

420. Sent againft the Germans, 423* 
Triumphs over them . 4.26.^ Sudden retreat 



Refufed to return, 430, Divorces Julia 



againft Agrippina and Nero, 668. Cruel 



Letters to Auguftus, 435. Returns to ufage of them, 669. Informed of Sejanus's 
Rome, 439. Adopted by Auguftus, 444. defigns, ib. .670* Letrer to the fenate 



446 



againft him, 674, & feq. Butchers all 



Jealoufy of Germanicu 
bv the Dalmatians, ac8< 



Marcomani, 4494 his friends, 677. Other cruelties, 680 



Surprifed 
Triumphs over 



them, 459, 464. His great rife, , 470. 
Qui 



5* 



Recalled 
Auguftu 
Declared 



tribunefllip renewed, 471. 

1 IUyricum, 474. Affifts at 
laft moments, ib. & feq. 



Tidius Sextus goes over to Poxnpey 
Tigranes crowned by Tiberius, 394 



of it, ib. n. Murders young Agripp 
493//. Declared emperor, 493* Kisextra&> 

Where born, 500, n... Ingrati- 



By Caius, 437 

Tiridates comes to Rome, 386. 
Titinius Cafiius's friend, the unfortu- 
motives *ate caufe of his death, 266. Kills him- 



felf, 267. 



Marc 



497. 
tude 

Julia 

iegioj 



to 



Murders 



his mother, 499.^ Cruelty to 

Letter to the revolted 



fe^ J 



of Ger 



465, 7; 



me 



Made 

of L 



Maefia 



Torquatu? 



1- 



. t. * 



* 
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• Tonguatu^ fent againft" Antony, .191. 

Toryne furpyifed by Ojftaviaii, 355 
Cleopatra's pun upon it, ib. ». ^ 



460. 



Varus QuintiFs extortlofts, miGermany 



46 *iP His deathf go* 



Defeated and 



folio ws^ntoriy, 353 



Burled fix years after. 539. KB^xn^i 
men t demolifhed' by - the- C&rjnan$ 



Standard recovered from them 



Treacle, by whom invented, 382. 
Treafon, high, vid. fub Majefty 



&t 



^^^^ ^ ^ 

Vatinius affronted* % Ptimpey's men 



BA-7. 



Roman 



fer*ed. in, 614, 



decrees pre- 



54 



ibonianv lavy paffeA 



Ubii, where fituate, 21, & 516; *. 
heir altar to Auguftus, 522, n f : 
Velleius Gaixis kills himfelf to avoid 



Trebonius befieges Marseilles 



Caius, one of CaefarV^pnfpirators, 



the cruelty of Ootavian, 311 

PaterculusV ftamefol 



_ | 4ft 



*35- 

Treacheto 



Amufes M*. Antony ,;^2t>5^ & 



mur 




I toy; 



1%z y & », His. character] 



gainft Pompey, 322 
inttq Gerrnahyy 446. 



Publitis 




a- 

Tiberius 



of 



murderers 



one 

& feq. Receptioft of ^ Brutus> 209* 

^ceviri cau^ kl irevdltHh • GauJv 
Subdued, 33. 




in 



friarius's; councii V-%S\ l^mpejr cenfared ^ ^§«^ & ». 



of Parthia, 447. 
to Pompeiopblis, 

£tSjt< ''Endeavouring to efcape is -flaini 



-Sent 



Gsefary 64 



• » 



ifed 



* a 



Vehtidius P# raifes forces for Antony 



mans, 507, 

Triumphs forbid ' by Auguftus. 

Triumvirate the fecond, ^aa, 
Their firft edia, ib. Butcheries 



3 a S 



4, & ». Succefs 
Pifmined hy An* 



feq 

az3 



184. Made 
in Parthia, -3 
tony, 326. 

^ Vercingfetorix defeated, 29 
i^nce of Gei^ovia, 30* Surrenders AIefia # 



Brave 4 de- 



Led in triumph by Gaefar> 109^ 



Extortions and cruelties, 235, 237. Their </ Vefpilio Qjliuc.- chofen cdn&l 



srmy in great diftrels, 26b, 
after the battle 6F PhHippv *y 
ed at fea, ib. Victory over the republi 
2^77, & feq. Cruelty to them, 291. 
Triumvirii monetades 3 their office. 



greater 
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The Hiftory of Rome from the perfed 

fettlement of the Roman empire to 
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death 
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Nero 



family 



the laft o 




the 



of the Coelars continued. 



THE following year, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fa- 
rias Camillus Scribonianus being confuls (R), furious 

orders 

■ 

(R) Domitius, the fame who married Agrippina the daughter 
®f Germanicus, continued in the confulihip tlie whole years 

Aulas Vitellius, uncle to the emperor of the fame name, was 

A z 




The Roman Hiftory . Book III. 

Several flat- orders were pafled againft: thd ftatues and memory of Livil- 
lathe fenate" a °d Kkewife a decree of the fenate, commanding the 



effects of Sejanus to be taken out of the public treafury 
and placed in that of the emperor. This was the motion 
of Scipio, Silanus, and Caffius, the principal men in the 
fenate, who all urged it almoft in the fame words, and with 
great zeal and eagernefs. Tagonius Gallus moved, that 
Tiberius fliould chufe twenty fenators to wait upon him 
under arms, and defend his perfon as often as he entered 
the fenate. T he emperor, who was too wife to allow the 
fenators arms,, returned them thanks for fuch an inftance 
of; affection ; but rejected, and even turned into ridicule, 
the motion, as well as the author of it, adding in his 

that he did not think his life of fuch importance to 
have it thus protracted. Junius Gallio moved, that the 




praetorian foldiers, after their term of fervice, (hould 
the privilege of fitting in the theatre among the Roman 
knights. This propofal was highly refented by Tiberius, 
who in his letter to the fenate fell upon Gallio with great 

^Gailio^e- warmtn » demanding, as if he had been prefent, what bu- 
fen^ byTi liinefs had Gallio with the foldiers, whofe duty it was to 
fceriusv obferve only the orders of the emperor, and from the em- 
peror alone to receive their rewards ? Gallio indeed meant 
to flatter, but Tiberius highly refenting that motion, 
which he faid tended to corrupt the military difcipline and 

debauch the minds of the foldiers, he was inftantly ex- 
pelled the fenate, and banifhed Italy. He chofe the ifland 
of Lefbos for the place of his banifhment ; but the fenate 
thinking his exile would be too eafy there, recalled him 

and put him under clofe confinement in the houfe of a 

magiftrate. 



his collegue from the firfl: of July to his death ; for Vitellius died 
in his confulate (54). We find the name of Cneius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus in an antient infcription quoted by Gruter, {55), 
where he is faid to have been conful the year after the fifth conful- 
fhip of Tiberius ; but the name of his collegue is razed both out of 

this, and out of another made this year at Terni, which in- 
clines us to believe that he was the fame Fnrius Camillus, who 

afterwards rebelled againft the emperor Claudius, as we read in 
Suetonius (56). 

m 

(54) Suet, invit. c. 2. Noris. ep. con. p. 15. (55) Gruter. 
p. 2087. (56) Suet, in Claud, c. 13. 
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^ _ 

magiftrate. Such was the reward of his ftudied flattery. Howhisfot- 
In the fame letter the emperor demanded the death of ^ d ^ 3 re " 
Sextus Paconianus, who had confpired with Sejanus to corn- 
pa fs the ruin of Caligula ; but he efcaped for the prefent by 
making an ample difcovery of the plot, and naming all 
who were concerned in it. Among thefe was Latinius 
Latiaris, of whofe deteftable character we have fpoken 
above. He was one of the moft mifchievous informers in. 
Rome, and had procured the deftruction of many illuftri- 
ous citizens ; but now met with his juft doom, being to 
the great joy of the whole city condemned and executed. 
The next accufed was Cotta Meffalinus, the moft forward 
man in the fenate to gratify on all occafions the cruelty of 
Tiberius, and therefore univerfally hated. He was charged 
with having fpoken contemptuoufly of Caligula, Livia 
Augufta, and of Tiberius himfelf (S) ; and the charge 



was proved by men of the flrft rank in Rome. But Cotta CottaMefla- 
appealing to Tiberius, a letter was foon after brought from JjJJ ac ^J* " 
him in behalf of the criminal, wherein, after relating the favour ofTi- 
beginningof his friendfhip with Cotta, and his many good berius iif- 
fervices to himfelf, he befought the fathers not to wreft into char B ed « ' 
crimes words perverfely conftrued, and humorous tales 

told at an enter tainmenf (T). Hereupon the fathers not 

only 



(S) He had traduced Caligula as guilty of the moft fcan- 
dalous debaucheries, as a pathic, as one deftitute of all ftiame 
and modefty ; in celebrating among the priefts the birth-day 
of Livia, the emperor's mother, he had fpoken of her with 
difrefpeft without fparing Tiberius himfelf : in complaining of 
the great fway which Manius Lepidus and Lucius Arruntius, with 
whom he had a fuit about money, bore in the fenate, he had 
faid, " They indeed will be fupported by the fenate, but I by my 
little Tiberius." Thefe were the crimes alledged againft him ; and 
to any other the charge would have proved fatal ; but as he 
ftudied in every thing to gratify the cruel temper of Tiberius, 
and was the author, as our hiftorian tells us, of every moft 
bloody courfel, the emperor took him under his protection, 
and mewed that mercy to him, which he would have denied the 
moft Worthy man in the fenate. 

(T) The beginning of his letter was very remarkable ; for 

he introduced it with the following words. What to write to you, 
confcript fathers, or in what manner to write to you at this time, 
if I know, may all the gods doom me to greater agonies, than' 

thofe under which I feel myfelf daily perifhing. Such were 

A a tW 
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only difcharged Cotta, but infli&ed on Csecilianus the fe- 



ll a tor, who was the chief evidence againft him, the fame 
punifhment which had been formerly decreed againft the 
accufers of Lucius Arruntius, one of the moil: virtuous 
men in Rome ; but what this punimment was, we find 
no- where recorded. Afterwards, Qaintus Servseus and 
Other per- Minutius Thermus were arraigned, Tiberius charging 
fonsofdi- them as principals in the treafon of Sejanus, and order- 

SueT af " ^ a * us ^ e ^ us > a ^nator, to report to the fenate what 
ne ' he had written to him. Thus Ceftius undertook the accu- 

■ 

fation ; for in thofe calamitous times the moft illuftrious 
chiefs of the fenate were not afhamed, as Tacitus ob- 
ferves, to degrade . themfelves to the mean office of in- 
' formers, fome openly, fome fecretly, but both without 

regard to the ties of blood or friendfhip ; no diftindlion of 
' kinfmen from ftrangers ; for words fpoken in the forum, 
or in private converfation, upon what fubjecT: foever fpoken, 
thofe who uttered them were accufed, every one ftriving 
to get the ftart of another, fome for their own 
fafety, others as it were infected with the common conta- 
gion of informing. Minutius and Servaeus were condemned, 
but faved themfelves by becoming evidence againft others, 
namely, Julius Africanus and Sehis Quadratus. While 
all men elfe were affecting to renounce the character of 
friends to Sejanus, a Roman knight, by name Marcus 

Terentius, 



4 



the horrors that haunted him even among the rocks of Capreae j 
though hardly acceffible to men, yet they could not keep off the 
avenging furies that purfued him, nor infure his tranquillity. 
This great prince, this fovereign of Rome, with his numerous 
armies, with his prastorian bands, and his unlimited power, was 
in hourly fear of fecret aflaflins, ince/Tantly racked by his own 
apprehenfions ; and confequently with all the eclat of empire, 
the moft miferable being in his dominions. His power indeed 
was unlimited ; but fo was his mifery : the more he made 
others fufter, the fafter he multiplied his own torments. All the 
pleafures and debaucheries in which he wallowed without con* 
troul, had not fufficient charms to allay or mitigate his dreadful 
apprehenfions, and the anguilh under which he felt himfelf daily 
perifliing. Private perfons, however obnoxious and threatened, 
had but fome things and fome perfons to fear j whereas Tiberius 
dreaded all men, and every thing but to do evil, which yet was 
the fole caufe of his fears. Such was his fituation and life, and 

fuch are the natural confequences of the abufe of power. 



» 




ft 
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Terentius, being accufed on this very account, owned 
the charge before the fenate in the following fpeech, which Marcus 0 !*©. 

well deferves to be recorded : " It would perhaps be rentius* 



more wife in me, confcript fathers, to deny than to 
acknowledge the crime with which I am charged. But 



* c whatever be the refult, I cannot, I will not, deny it. 



6C 

it 



• 



6 6 



" I therefore own, and publicly declare, that I was one 
of Sejanus's friends, that I courted and fought his friend 



ihip, that I gloried in it, after I had gained it. And 
'* what wonder that I did fo ? I faw Sejanus joined with 
his father in the command of the praetorian guards, 
and next governing the ftate and the foldiery, both as a 
<c minifter and general : his kinfmen and friends were 
raifed to the firft employments ; as every man was in 
credit with Sejanus, he was favoured by Tiberius ; fuch 
on the contrary as incurred his difpleafure, were perfe- 
cted without mercy. Of this I need give no inftances., 
Sejanus therefore, the Vulfinian was not the man 
<c we courted ; but Sejanus ingrafted by alliance into the 
Claudian and Julian families ; Sejanus, your fon-in-law, 

O Caefar, your collegue in the confuHhip, your favour- 
ite, and under you charged with the adminiftration of 
the empire. It does not belong to us to judge who he 
is, whom you think fit to raife above the reft, or on 
what confiderations you have raifed him. To you the 

gods have left the fupreme difpofal of all things, and 
to us the glory of obedience. We only behold the out- 
ward appearance of things ; we perceive upon whom 
you beftow wealth and honours, to whom you truft 
the greateft power of relieving or oppreffing us, which 
no man can deny Sejanus to have had. But to pry into 
" the fecret thoughts of the prince, and the defigns which 
he induftrioufly conceals, is both unlawful and dan- 
gerous. Let us not, confcript fathers, fix our thoughts 
on the laft day of Sejanus; but remember him for 
the fpace of fixteen years, during which time we adored 
* c fuch of his retainers as Satrius and Pomponius, and 



<c reckoned it a great honour to be acquainted with his por 



* c ters and freed men. I fpeak here of thofe only who 

" were guiltlefs of his laft defigns. Let thofe be punifhed 

cc who confptred with him againft the ftate, who were 

" privy to his wicked attempts upon the life of the prince ; 

" nothing can be more juft. But as for us, who are charged 

" only with offices of friendfhip and inftances of benevolence 

A 4 towards 
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c< 



towards Scjanus, you cannot condemn us, O Caefar, 
without condemning at the fame time yourfelf." The 
liberty of this fpeech, and the joy that one was at laft 
found who had courage enough to fpeak aloud what they 





thought in their hearts, had fuch a powerful effect up 
ab- on the minds of the fathers, that Terentius was abfolved, 

and hisaccufers, for this and other crimes, condemned, fome 
to banilhment, others to death °. Tiberius himfelf ap- 
proved of the proceedings of the fenate on this occafion, 
probably not daring to cppofe a truth fpoken with fuch 
liberty, and generally applauded. But what induced him 
to diflemble an affront offered him at this time 
Sejanus the praetor, probably one of the difgraced minifter's 
kinfmen, 'tis no eafy matter to guefs. For the praetor in 
the fhews, which he exhibited in virtue of his office, em- 
ployed fuch only as were bald, and difpofed five thoufand 
boys all fliaved with torches in their hands to light the fpec- 
tators home. No-body doubted, but this was done to de- 
ride Tiberius, who was bald ; but neverthe lefs, he took no 

more notice of it, than if he had never known it p. 

. Next came letters from Tiberiu s againft Sextus Veftilius, 
fa- formerly praetor, one whom Tiberius had long fince admit- 

his ted into the number of his friends in regard of his brother 



ends. J) ru f us? t 0 w hom Veftilius was exceeding dear. He 



was 



cufed of having compofed a fatyr againft Caligula, reproaching 
him with the lewdnefs of his life. Tiberius forbad him his 
table, which fo grieved him* that he refolved to lay violent 

hands on himfelf. Accordingly, having with a trembling 

and feeble hand, as he was very old, opened his veins, he 

bound them up, and wrote a letter to the prince, im- 
ploring his mercy , but Tiberius returning him an angry 
anfwer , he opened them again, and died. Not even 

women efcaped the fury of accufers : as they could not 

be charged with defigns of ufurping the fovereign power, 

their tears were made treafonable ; and Vitia, the mother of 
C. Fufius Geminus conful three years before, was condemned 
and executed in her old age, for bewailing the death of 
her fon condemned by the fenate. Neither did Tiberius 
fpare his own friends 5 for by him were this year doomed 
to die Vefcularius Flaccus and Julius Marinus, two of his 

oldeft friends, who had followed him to Rhodes, and 
not forfaken him at Caprese. The former had a£ted a 
chief part in the trial and condemnation of Libo Drufus 
and the latter had been employed by Sejanus to procure the 

ruin 



* Tacit, ibid, c 7. $. ?Dio. I hill p. 635. 
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ruin of Curtius Atticus, of whom we have fpoken above. Lu dus Pifi 
This year died Lucius Pifo, . who being fubftituted to Tau- dies " 
rus Statilius in the government of Rome, difcharged that 
important office with fuch credit, that by a decree of the 
fenate he was dlftinguifhed with a public funeral. He had 
obtained for his warlike exploits in Thrace a triumph, was 
univerfally efteemed and beloved, and neverthelefs died in 
the eightieth year of his age by the courfe of nature, a rare 
thing, as our hiftorian obferves, in a man of great parts and 

of fuch an illuftrious defcent i (U). A motion was after- 
wards made in the fenate by Quinctilianus, tribune of the 
people, concerning a book of the Sibyl, which Caninius 
Gallus, one of the college of fifteen, had begged might 
be received by a decree amongft the reft of that prophetefs, 
The decree pafied without oppofition ; but Tiberius in a 
letter to the fenate defired, that the book might firft be ex- 
amined by the quindecemvirs (W). 



This 



1 1dem. c. 10, 11. 




(U) We read in Tacitus, that Pifo governed Rome twenty 
years : if fo, he muft have been raifed to that dignity by Au- 
guftus ; for he died in the eighteenth year of Tiberius's reign. 
But, on the other hand both Pliny (57) and Suetonius (58) tell us 
in exprefs terms, that he was created governor pf Rome 
Tiberius, for having continued drinking with him a night and 
two days, or two days and two nights, as Pliny will have it, 

after he was emperor. We therefore conclude with Lipfius, 
that fome miitake has crept into the text of Tacitus. That 

writer thinks that we ought to read ten Mead of twenty, be- 
caufe Pomponius FJaccus, who was with Pifo at that famous de- 
bauch, was on that fcore raifed to the government of Syria, 
which at the time of Pifo's death he had held ten years (59). 

(W) In his letter he gently chid Quin&ilianus as young, and 
therefore not well acquainted with the antient cuftoms ; but 
fell upon Gallus with fome bitternefs, for propofing to a thin 
fenate the receiving of a book, whereof the author was un- 
known, among the prophetic books of the Sibyl : he told him, 
that he who was fo well fkilled in the fcience of facred cere- 
monies, ought not to have taken fuch a ftep without hearing 
the opinion of his own college, and without the ufual reading and 
deliberation with the other priefts. He alfo put the fenators in 
mind of the conduct of Auguftus, who, to fupprefs the many ficli- 

tious predictions, every-where publilhed under the name of the 

Sibyl 



1 



(57) Plin. !. xiv. (58) Suet, ibid. c. 42. (59) Vide LipC 
in hunc locum. Tacit. 
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This year the dearth of corn occafioned fome diftur- 
bances in the city, the people urging their wants in the 
theatre with great freedom, or rather licentioufnefs. Ti- 
berius, alarmed at their boldnefs, cenfured in his letter 
to the fenate both them and the magiftrates, for not quell- 
ing by their authority the mutinous populace. This en- 



couraged the fathers to pafs a fevere edict againft rioters 

and fuch as difturbed the public tranquillity, which reftored 
peace and quiet to the city. In the end of the year, Ge- 
minus, Pompeius, and Julius Celfus, all Roman knights, 
were arraigned of treafon and condemned. Geminus was 
indeed one of Sejanus's friends, but had never been trufted 

Other ar- D Y him w * m P rivate defigns. However, he was exe- 
raignments cuted with Pompeius ; but Celfus, by ftretching his chain 
and executi- over his head, and {training with great violence againft it, 

* n6, broke his neck and efcaped the infamy of a public exe- 
cution r . This year Tiberius having crofted the channel 
between Capreae and Surrentum, failed along the coaft 
of Campania, and entering the Tiber, as if he defigned to 
proceed to Rome, came as far as the gardens on that river, 
having flrft pofted guards all along the banks to keep ofF 
the multitude. But he advanced no farther, being aftiamed 
of his cruelties and abominable lufts, and impatient to re- 
turn to his gloomy rocks, and beloved folitude, where he 
rioted without check or controul in the moft infamous 



and unnatural debaucheries 



The 



r Idem, c. 13. 14. k * Idem annal. 6. c. 1. Suet, in 

Tib. c. 72. 



.Sibyl, had ordered that within a fixed day they mould be car- 
ried to the prastor and declared it unlawful for any private per- 
fon to keep them. Upon the receipt of this letter, the fenate, 
notwithftanding their decree, ordered the book to be examined 
by the college of the quindecemvirs. Whether the book was 
admitted amongft the authentic prophecies of the Sibyl, we are 
no-where told. Auguftus, as we have obferved in his reign 



having gathered together a great number of prophecies and 



* 

i 

1 



books of predictions written by unknown authors, whether in 
Greek or Latin, he caufed them all to be burnt, to the num- 
ber of two thoufand and upwards, referving only tome fele& 

pieces, which he depofited under the pedeftal of Apollo Pala- 
tums (60). 



■ 



(60) Vide Suet, in Aug. c. 31, 
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The next confuls were Servius Sulpicius Galba (X) and The daugh- 
L. Cornelius Sylla Felix. This year Tiberius difpbfed offa£££ 

his two grand-daughters , who were now of age, he- 
flowing Drufilla on Lucius Caffius, and Julia on Marcus 
Vinicius, as we have related above. On this occafion he 
wrote to the fenate with a (hort commendation of the young 
men ; then touching upon the caufe of his abfence, and the 
hatred and ill-will he had drawn upon himfelf by his zeal 
for the republic, he defired that Macro, commander of the Tiberi«s de- 
praetorian guards, with fome few tribunes and centurions, mandsa 



might always attend him into the fenate. The fathers 



dily granted him his requeft, without any limitation either 

to the number or condition of the guards who were to accom- 
pany him 1 : nay, they paffed a decree, ordering, that when- 
ever the prince came to the fenate, all the fenators mould 
be fearched to prevent their carrying arms under their robes u . 



But for all this, Tiberius never appeared in the fenate, nor 

entered the walls of Rome, though he came fometimes to 
the very gates, for the moft part by folitary and by-wa) 



and flying back with great precipitation. This year great 



disturbances being raifed by the debtors, the emperor, to 
adminifter fome relief, declared, that he would lend an 
hundred thoufand great fefterces for the term of three years 
without intereft, provided each borrower mortgaged in land 
double the value of what he borrowed. But this generofity 
did not in the leaft allay the public hatred which the em- 
peror drew upon himfelf with his cruelties, many illuftri- 
ous perfons being this year condemned and executed, and 
many others banifhed upon the moft groundlefs fufpicions. 

Among 



t 



1 Tacit, c. 15. " Dio, L lviii. p. 633. 

i • 

(X) Servius Sulpicius Galba was afterwards raifed to the em- 
pire : Suetonius obferves, that he fucceeded in the confulfhip 
Cn. Domitius the father of Nero, and was fucceeded by Salvius * 
Otho, the father of the emperor of the fame name. As the name of 
Otho is not marked in the confular tables,Onuphrius, Caffiodorus, 
and the learned cardinal Noris conclude, that he was fubftituted to 
Galba. Lucius Vitellius, one of the following year's confuls, was 

father toAulus Vitellius, who was likewife emperor,and fucceteded 

Otho. Tacitus tells us, that Tiberius having fent for Galba, 

during his confullhip, and fifted him upon feveral fubje&s, he at 

laft told him in Greek, that one day he Ihould tafte of empire, ( 

fignifying thereby his fliort fovereignty (61). 

> 

1 
\ 

I61) Tacit, 'c. 20. 
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Among thefe, Confidius Proculus, while, void of all ap- 
prehenfion, he was celebrating his birth-da/, was fuddenly 
accufed of treafon, hurried to the fenate, condemned and 
executed. Pompeia Macrina was fenteneed to exile j her 
hufband and his father, two men of great diftinclion among 
Further in- the Greeks, were both executed ; but her father, an il- 
^" ofhis luftrious Roman knight, and her brother, once prator, 

prevented their execution by a voluntary death. The crime 
laid to their charge was, that Macrina's hufband being de- 
fcended from Theophanes, who had been one of the confi- 
dents of Pompey the Great, they had all paid divine honours 
to that illuftrious Greek. The death of Sextus Marius* 



the moft wealthy man in Spain, reflected great difgrace upon 



Tiberius for though he was accufed of inceft with hisdaugh 
ter, and for that crime, as was pretended, thrown head- 
long from the Tarpeian rock, yet it was commonly be- 
lieved, that his immenfe riches had occafioned his ruin ; 
and indeed, not without good grounds ; Tiberius having, 
after his condemnation, appropriated to himfelf his mines 



of gold, though forfeited to the public. So many bloody 



executions, inftead of fatiating, ferved only to whet and in- 

A general flame, Tiberius's cruelty. For this year he commanded 

Sefanu" ° f a ^ ^°^ e t0 ^ e P ut t0 death without diftin&ion of fex or 
friends. S age, who were kept in prifon under accufation of any at- 
tachment to Sejanus w . Infomuch, that twenty were exe- 
cuted on one day, and among them feveral women and 
children ; their bodies were expofed on the fcalae Gemo- 
niae,. from thence with iron hooks dragged through the 

, and then thrown into the Tiber. The butchery, 

fays Tacitus, was dreadful and general ; expofed to the fun 

lay the carcaffes of the noble and ignoble ; thofe of every 
fex and age fcattered up and down, or ignominioufly thrown 
together in heaps : their furviving friends were not allow- 
ed to approach them, to bewail them, or even behold 
them ; but round the dead, guards were placed to watch 
countenances, and obferve the figns of forrow : when the 




bodies began to putrify, they were dragged to the Tiber 



where they floated, or were driven upon the banks, no 

man daring to burn or touch them, the force of fear hav- 
ing cut off all intercourfe of humanity, and baniftied 
every fymptom of pity and tendernefs. Among the reft 
perifhed this year three of the moft illuftrious perfons 

cf the empire, Afinius Gallus, Drufus the fon of Ger- 

nianicus 



3 



* Idem, c. 19 



1 



1 

J 
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manicus, and the celebrated Agrippina. Of Afinius Gal- 
lus we have fpoken above x (Y). He was the fon of the 

famous Afmius Pollio, one of Auguftus's chief favourites, 
and married Vipfania the daughter of Agrippa, after Ti- 
berius had divorced her to marry Julia : fo that his chil- 
dren were brothers to Drufus, whom Tiberius had by Vip- 
fania, nephews to Agrippina, and' nearly related to the 
Caefars. Tiberius had long hated him on account of his 



marrying Vipfania, but with his ufual diffimulation conceal- Tiberius'* 



ed his hatred all this year, when Gallus being, we know ^ffimulati- 



not about what bufmefs, difpatched to him by the fenate, 
he received him in the molt obliging manner, but at the 



fame time wrote to the fenate, requiring his condemnati- 
on ; fo that the very day he was entertained as a familiar 
friend at the emperor's table in Capreas, he was condemn- 
ed as a traytor in Rome, and a prcetor was fent to fee the 
fentence put in execution. However, the inhuman tyrant 
would not allow him to be immediately difpatched ; but 
caufed him to be kept under clofe confinement, no one 
being fuffered to come near him, except fuch as were 
charged to watch, left he fhould by a voluntary death put 
an end to his miferies. He perifhed at length, after three The death of 
years painful confinement, through famine; but whether £[ mms Gal ~ 
of his own accord, or ftarved by Tiberius's orders, was 
never known. The pleafure of the emperor being confut- 
ed, whether he would fufFer him to be buried, he was not 
afhamed to reckon his allowing the laft offices to be paid 
to him as a particular favour y . As for Drufus, he was con- The death «f 
demned by the emperor to be ftarved ; but protrafted his Drufus; ' 
life nine days by feeding, for want of other fuftenance, on 
the flocks of his bed. The inhuman monfter, not fatiat- The mean 
ed with the death of his grandfon, purfued him even be- f nd f ca " da r 

*■* ' * lou« behavi- 

yond our of Tibe- 
rius towards 

* See the laft not. N. but one of the former volume, f Tacit. 

«. 23. Dio. 1. lviii. p. 622. 



_ (Y) Lipfius takes this Afinius Gallus to be the fon of Afi- 
nius Pollio, who was limamed Saloninus, and upon whofe birth 
Virgil compofed the famous eclogue Sicelides Mufe, &c. He 
owns, that no hiftorian gives Afinius the fimame of Saloninus, 
but founds his opinion entirely upon the authority of Servius ; 
which is very furpriiing in fo wary a critic, fince Servius telU 
us in exprefs terms, that Saloninus died foon after he was born ; 
nam ipfum puerum inter ipfa primordia periilTe mamfeftam cft ? 
fays that commentator. 
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yond the grave with cruel inve&ives, and in a letter to 
the fenate charged him with many heinous crimes, order- 
ing at the fame time the minutes of his words and actions 
to be read, which had long and daily been regiftered 




perfons exprefsly appointed to obferve his looks, to watch 
all his actions, and note down every word, every com- 
plaint he uttered. The recital of this journal filled all who 
heard it with horror ; and indeed, that a grand-father 
mould appoint perfons to watch all the actions, fhould have 
all the weaknefles or crimes of his grand-fon regiftered by 
fecret fpies, and thus expofed to the world, feems fuch a 
feries of treachery and meannefs, as would hardly be cre- 
dited, were it not attefted by the moft eminent writers of 
antiquity. Tacitus quotes the letter of A£tius the centu- 
rion and Didymus the freedman, declaring particularly the 

names of the Haves fet purpofely to abufe and provoke 

Drufus, with the feveral parts they acted, in order to draw 
from him complaints againft Tiberius. The centurion, to 
whofe cuftody he was committed, being introduced to the 
fenate, repeated in the prefence of the fathers, as matter 
of glory, his outrageous language to the young prince, 
with the words uttered by him under the agonies of hun- 
ger. He told them, that Drufus at firft pretending to be 
His impreca-diftra&ed, vented in the ftyle of a madman difmal impre- 
tionsagainft cations againft Tiberius ; but afterwards, finding his doom 
Tiberms. inevitable, he invoked with great deliberation and fedate- 

nefs the vengeance of the gods, befeeching them, that as 
Tiberius had flaughtered his daughter-in-law, his nephew, 
his grandchildren, and filled with (laughters his whole houfe, 

fo they would in juftice to the anceftors of the flain, in 
juftice to their pofterity, avenge on this man of blood fo 
many cruel and barbarous murders. The fenators, in hear- 
ing the centurion, raifed a mighty noife, as if they detefted 
thcfe imprecations ; but they were ftruck with amazement 
in hearing the detail of the barbarities pra&ifed by the em- 
peror's orders upon his grandfon 2 . The death of the fon 
was followed by that of the mother, which happened on 



the feventeenth of October. Agrippina had been confined 
before the difgrace of Sejanus, upon whofe execution fhe 

hoped Tiberius would ufe her and her fon Drufus with 
more humanity. But finding him no lefs implacable th 



Agrippina. before, fhe put an end to her miferies by abftaining 

from all food. Suetonius tells us, that after fhe had taken 

# 

a ref©" 



z Jdem, c. 23, 24/ 



§ 
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a refolution to ftarve herfelf, Tiberius caufed her mouth 
to be opened, and nourifhment crammed down her throat 
by force a . But Tacitus queitions whether (he abftained 



voluntarily from all food, or was denied it by Tiberius 



orders ; and a report was afterwards fpread, that death had JJ^kThS 
been her own choice. Be that as it will, her death did reputation, 
not put an end to the malice and cruelty of the outrage- 
ous tyrant, who charged her with feveral abominable crimes, 
cfpecially with adultery, as if {he had maintained a crimi- 
nal correfpondence with Afmius Gallus, and upon his death 
become weary of life. But Agrippina's character and 
known chaftity fufficiently cleared her from all imputations 
of that nature j for {he had facrificed, as Tacitus obferves, 
to a manly ambition all the paiiions and vices of her fex. 
The emperor in his letter to the fenate obferved, that {he 
died the fame day on v/hich Sejanus had been executed 
two years before, adding, that fuch a day ought to be 
particularly diftinguifhed ; nay, he boafted of his clemen- 
cy, fince he had not caufed her to be ftrangled, and her 
body to be expofed on the fcalse Gemoniae, and thence drag- 
ged to the Tiber. For this inftance of mock-mercy the 
fenate folemnly thanked him, and decreed, that on the 
feventeenth of October, the day of the death of Agrip- 
pina and Sejanus, a yearly offering fhould be confecrated 
to Jupiter Capitolinus for ever b . The death of Agrippi- 

na procured that of her declared enemy Plancina, the widow 

of Cnieus Piib. She was guilty of many other crimes, 
befides that which was laid to her charge of poilbning Ger- 
manicus. When her hufband fell, {he was protected 
the folicitations of Livia, and alfo by the animofity of A 
grippina, whom the fpiteful Tiberius, could not find in his 

heart to gratify with the death of a perfon, whom {he ab- ^"^^ 

horred. But as there was now no farther room for fa-lnfatkl™** 
vour or hatred, juftice prevailed ; and Plancina, being ac- 
cufed of crimes long fince fufficiently proved, executed with 
her own hand that vengeance which was rather too late than 
loo fevere. Notwithstanding the pleafure Tiberius took in 
deftroying the moil illuftrious families in Rome, yet he 
was fenfibly affe&ed with the death of Cocceius Nerva, The death of 
though it was entirely owing to his cruelty. He was one^ ceiu$ 
of the mod learned civilians in Rome, had been conful erva " 

twelve 




a Suet. ibid. c. £$• b Tacit, c. 2?.. 26. Suet, 

mm % « W — . J 

ibid, c, 53. 

* 
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twelve years before, had attended Tiberius to Capreae, and 
was in high favour with him, fo that he had no reafon to 
be weary of life. But though thus in full profperity of 
fortune, in perfect vigor of body, he refolved to die, and 
accordingly refufed all nouriftiment. Tiberius having learnt 
his defign, did all that lay in his power to difTuade him 
from putting it in execution ; examined his motives, and 
defcended even to entreaties, declaring, that it would be a 
great affliction to him, that it would reflect difgrace upon 
him, and tarn i ill his reputation, if one of his moft inti- 
mate friends, his infeparable companion, mould thus Ihew 
himfelf weary of life. But notwithftanding the remon- 
ftrances and reafon ing of Tiberius, Nerva perfifted in his 
purpofe, and ended his life by abftinence. Towards the end 
Of J£\iu& of this year died three illuftrious citizens, iElius Lamia, 

Manius Lepidus, and Pomponius Flaccus. Lamia had for 
' Teveral years held the government of Syria, but had never 



been allowed to vifit his province. Upon the death of L. 
Pifo, which happened the preceding year, Tiberius difcharged 
him from the mock-adminiflraticn of Syria, and appointed 
him governor of Rome. A public funeral was decreed him 



the fenate c . He was fucceeded in his laft employ 
ment by C. Coflus, who, though a famous drunkard 





was never known, as Seneca informs us d , to difclofe a 
fecret ; whence Tiberius trufted him with his moft private 

counfels. Lepidus was one of the moft worthy men in 
Rome 5 we have already given various inftances of his 
wifdom and moderation : as to his abilities, ,he was in 
the opinion of Auguftus, as we have obferved in the be- 
ginning of this reign, well o^alified for the fovereign 
power, but not fond of it. Pomponius Flaccus was 
Tiberius firft raifed to the government of Moefia, where 
he betrayed and feized Rhefcuporis, as we have related a- 

bove. He was afterwards made proprietor of Syria, either 

for this piece of treachery, or upon the merit of his famous 
debauch with L. Pifo and Tiberius. This year, Claudia 
daughter to Marcus Silanus, a fenator diftinguifhed by his 
illuftrious birth and great eloquence, was married to Caius 
Caligula, the only furviving fon of Germanicus. The peo- 
ple were no lefs pleafed with this match, than duTatisfied 
with that of Julia, the daughter of Drufus and widow of 
Nero, who debafed herfelf to marry Rubellius Blandus, 

W hofe 



• Idem, c. 27. 'Senec. epift. 87. 
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whofe grandfather was a native of Tybury and only a 

Roman knight c . 

This year, the thirty-third of the common sera and thrift cruc 
nineteenth of Tiberius's reign, our Saviour was crucified, 
{according to the opinion of the beft chronologcrs ; Phle- 
gon, the emperor Adrian's freedman, who wrote fixteen 
books of the olympiads, feems to fpeak of the darknefs 
which happened at his death : his words are there hap- 
pened the greateft and moft remarkable eclipfe that ever 
had been known ; at the fixth hour the day was fud- 
ctenly turned into night, infomuch, that the ftars were 
feen : at the fame time, an earthquake in Bithynia over- 
turned many houfes in the city of Nice. * This darknefs, 
which Phlegon calls ah eclipfe, happened, accord ii 
him, in the fourth year of the two hundred and fecond 
olympiad, which ended about the middle of the prefent 



t> 



year f 



The following year, when Paulus Fabius Perficus, or 

afc fome call him, PrifiUs, and L. Vitellius were confuls 



many eminent perfons fell, either by their own hands 



or thofe of the public executioner, among the reft Pom 
ponius Labeo and Marcus ^milius Scaurus ; the former 
once governor of Mcefia, being charged with male-admi 
niftration, and other crimes, prevented condemnation 

opening his veins, his wife Paxea following his example 
The latter, a noble orator, a man of an illuftrious de- 




fcent, but a profefled debauchee, was accufed by Servili-™ n 
us and Cornelius of adultery with Livia the widow of * 



Drufus, and of offering magical facrifices but his true 
crime was the hatred Macro bore him ; for Macro, who 
was at this time as much in favour with Tiberius, and no 
lefs mifchievous than Sejanus had ever been, prejudiced 
r,he emperor againfl: him, by perfuading him, that Scau 



in a tragedy which he had compofed, defcribed h im, and 
difplayed his cruelties under the name of Atreus- But the 
pretended criminal, before fentence was awarded againfl 
him, laid violent hands cn himfelf, being encouraged, 
thereto bV his wife, who died with him 6 . Servilius and 



Cornelius, his accufers, were foon after banifhed into fe 

veral iflands for accepting a bribe to drop the profccu 



which they had begun againfl: Varius Ligur. Abud 



Rufo 



t 



Tacit, c. 27. f 0% contra. Cclfum,p, 89, &~oq. $dif. 
Graee* s Tacit. €. 29. 
Vot. XIV* B 
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Rufo like wife, once sedile, was himfelf condemned and 
Lentulus driven out of Rome, while he attempted to get Lentulus 
Gctulicus Getulicus, under whom he had commanded a legion, con 



accufed. demned, becaufe he had efpoufed his daughter to a fon of 

Sejanus. Getulicus was at this time commander of the le 



gions in Upper Germany, and by them extremely belov- 



ed on account of his great mildnefs and clemency. He 
was likewife acceptable to the legions of Lower Germany 
in confideration of their general Apronius, his father-in- 
His bold let- law. Hence he was generally believed to have written to 
t?r to Tibe- Tiberius, that not by his own inclination, but by his ad- 



vice, he had fought the alliance of Sejanus ; that he had 
been as liable to be deceived as Tiberius, and that it was 
not reafonable a fault common to both fliould pafs un- 
blamed in one, and be puniftied in another : he added, 
that he had hitherto inviolably maintained the alliance he 
owed him, and that he would continue unfhaken in his 
fidelity to the laft, provided no dark plots were framed a- 
gainft him ; but that he would look upon a fucceflbr as the 
meflenger of death ; and therefore, they they fliould, as it 
were, ftrike upon an agreement between them, by which 



the prince (hould enjoy the reft of the empire, and he al 
ways retain his province. This proceeding, however fur- 
prizing, was believed, becaufe of all thofe who were allied 
to Sejanus, Getulicus alone efcaped unhurt, and continu- 
ed in high favour to the laft. Tiberius, fenfible that he 
was univerfally hated, and that his authority was fupported 
more by reputation than by force, did not care to attack 



a man, who had both fufficient power and courage to de- 
A counter- fend himfelf f . This year, as Dion Caffius will have it, 
feit Drufus, or four years before, while Drufus was yet living, as Ta- 
citus relates it, a young man gave out, that he was Dru- 
fus the fon of Germanicus. He was firft feen in the Cycla- 
des, and foon after on the continent, attended by fome of 
the emperor's freed-men, and by great crouds of [people, 



who flocked to him from all parts. But in the mean 
time, Poppasus Sabinus, governor of Greece and alfo of Ma- 
cedon, where he was at that time, hearing the ftory, ha- 
ft ened to Nicopolis, a Roman colony, to obviate the evil 
£onfequences of fuch a report. There he learnt, that this 

counterfeit Drufus, being artfully examined, had declared 

himfelf 



f Idem, c. 30. 



s 
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himfelf to be the fon of Marcus Silanus, and that many of 

his followers falling off, he had embarqued, as if he de- 
fig ned to fail to Italy. Further than this, fays Tacitus, 
we have found nothing concerning the origin or iffue of 
that affair But Dion Caflius adds, that the impoftor be- 
ing received by many cities, and ftrengthened with vaft 
numbers of followers, would have reached Syria, and pro- 
bably been acknowledged there by the armies of his pre- 
tended father, had he not been difcovered by fome 



who knew, feized, and fent him to Tiberius h . The 



fame writer tells us, that this year, the twentieth of 
Tiberius's reign, ending on the nineteenth of Auguft, the Twq confu j 
confuls folemnized it with public vows and facrifices $ which 0 f this yea" * 
the emperor highly refenting, as if they had taken upon put to death, 
them to confirm to him the fovereign power for a further 
term of ten years, caufed them both to be arraigned, con- 
demned, and executed \ What Dion fays of the confuls 
of this year is not to be underftood of thofe we have nam- 
ed, but of others, who were fubftituted in their r©om, it 
being evident both from Tacitus and Suetonius 
Vitellius, the father of the emperor Aulus Vitellius, was 
fent the year following into Syria to govern that province. 
We fhall have frequent occafion to mention him in the fol- 
lowing reign (Z), 




B 2 



In 



s Tacit, annal. 5. c. 10. h Dio. I. tviii. c. 637. 1 Idem, 
ibid, p. 656. 



(Z ) Tacitus tells us, that in the confullhip of Fabius and 
Vitellius, after many ages the phoenix appeared in Egypt, and 
furnimed the learned, both of that country and of Greece, with 
matter for various obfervations concerning that miraculous 
bird. On this occafion he acquaints us with the opinions of fuch 
as have written on that fubjedt, and tells, that they all agree in 
this, viz. that it is a creature facred to the fun, and that as to its 
beak and feathers it differs from all other birds ; but as to th« 
length of its life relations vary : the common opinion is, fays 
our hiftorian, that it lives five hundred years j but there are not 
wanting fome who extend its life to 1461, and affirm, that the 
three former phcenixes appeared in reigns greatly diitant, the firft 
under Sefoftris, the next under Amafis, and that the laft was feea 
under Ptolemy, the third king of the Macedonian race, and 

flew to the city of Heliop olis, accompanied by a vaft number of 

other 




■ 
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In the following confulftiip of Ceftius Gallus and 
Scrviltus Nonianus, the domeftic evils continued, Tibern 
us, though now three years fince the execution of Sejanus, 
being no avays appeafed^ either by time or the innumerable 
victims he had already facrifxced to his jealoufy. He ftiU 
purfued with frefh rage it ale 2nd dubious imputations, 
punifhing them as recent, heinous, and proved crimes. The 
moft diftinguiflied perfons, who perifhed this year, were 
Fulcinius Trio, Granius Martianus, Tatius Gratianus* 

sffJznl' T Yc ^' mnus R ums ? an( ^ Sextius Paconianus. Trio, who 
jferfauof ^ vas €on ^ the year Cejanus was executed, being ac 
&ftL&ion. cufed of having been privy to the treacherous defigns o 

that minifter, made his Lift will, in which he compiled a 
long charge of iniquities and dreadful invectives againft 
Macro and the emperor's chief freedmen? not fparing 
the prince himfelfj whom he ftyled an old dotard, and, 
on account of his long abfence, a defpicable exile. Thefe 
invectives were fupprefled by the heirs of Trio ; but Ti- 
berius, not afhamed to publifTi his own infamy, ordered 
them to be read in the fenate, either to .fhew that he 
Could bear fuch liberties, or becaufe he was willing, fince 
he had been fo long ignorant of the black enormities of 
Eejanus, that whatever was faid, and however faid, con- 
cerning him and his adminiftrationj fhould be divulged* that 

he might at leaft learn from the reproaches uttered againft 

him> the truths which flattery ftudied to difguife. Gra- 

nicus 



t)ther birds Wofidei'ing at her Grange fhape. But the accounts of 

antiquity j fays Tacitus, are obfeure : between Ptolemy and Ti- 
berius, fcarce pafled two hundred and fifty years ; whence fome 
thought that this was no true phcenix, nor come from Arabia* 
and that it had nothing of the inftin& which antient tradition 
afcribes to the genuine ; according to which tradition the true 
jDhcenix, having completed a certain courfe of years, builds juft 
before its death a nefl in its native land* upon which it Iheds a 
generative power, whence fprings up a young one* whofe firli 
Care, when grown up, is to bury its father : this it does not un- 
dertake unadvifedly ; but firft tries its flrength by gathering and 
carrying a great way loads of myrrh * when it finds icfelf equal 
to the burden, and fit for along flight, it takes upon its back its 
father's body* carries It to the altar of the fun, and there burns 
it (62). Such were the opinions of the antients, touching this 
miraculous, or rather fabulous, bird. 



£62) Tacit, c. i%. 
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jiicus Martianus, the fenator, being charged with 
treafon by Caius Gracchus, laid violent hands on himfelf 
(A). Tatius Gratianus, who had been praetor, was for 
the fame charge fentenced to death \ and alfo Trebellicnus 
Rufus,who had been likewife praetor,and formerly appointed 
by the fenate guardian to the fons of Cotys 9 king of Thrace ; 
but he prevented condemnation by a voluntary death. Paco-r 
nianus,who had been chofen by Sejanus to plot the overthrow 
of Caligula, as we have related above, was, after three years 
confinement, ftrangled in prifon for verfes made there againft 
Tiberius In the end^of the year, died Poppaeus Sabinus, 
who had been. conful under Auguftus, had acquired trium- 
phal honours, apd governed for the fpace of twenty-four 
years the two Msefias, to which Tiberius had added in the 
iecond year of his reign Macedon and Achaia K Tacitus 

tells us, that he was not diftinguifhed either by his birth or 



abilities : but was neverthelefs raifed and favoured bv the 




princes, becaufe he had talents equal to the employments 
given, him, and not above them *». He was fucceeded in 
the government of the above-mentioned provinces by C. 
Memmius Regulus 1 >. As for the difturbances which happened 
this year in Armenia, Parthia, and Cilicia, the reader wilj 
find them described by us at length in the hiftqries of 
thofe kingdoms. 

The following year, Plautius and Sextus Papinius 
Ailenius being confuls, the fame courfe of (laughter con- 
tinued unrelenting. Lycius Arufeius and fevera} others 





k Idem, c. 38, 39. Bio. p. 626. 1 Tacit, ifeicj. J)io. p ? 

637. m Tacit, ibid, n Dio, ibid. 



(A) No wonder, that voluntary deaths, fhould be fo common a| 

Rome, not yet illuminated with the light of the gofpeh Fop 
thofe, who fell by the hand of the executioner, forfeited thei? 
eftates with their lives, and were debarred the honour of burial. 
Their bodies wer# publicly expofed to the infults of the popu-? 
lace, dragged through the ftreets with iron hooks > and thrown 
into the Tiber. No criminal, of what rank foever, nay not 
even women, were exempted from this bafe treatment. Qn the 
other hand, the bodies of fuch, as by a voluntary death prevented 
condemnation, were interred ; their wills remained in force, a$4 
their eftates devolved to their children (63). 



463) Tacit, c, 29. Dio, I Iyiji. p. 63.0. Suet, jn Tib* 3, %%l 
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were condemned and executed. Such executions were now 
become fo frequent and familiar, that they were hardly 
taken notice of ; but that of Vibulenus Agrippa, a Ro- 
man knight, ftruck all with terror and amazement. After his 
accufers had finifhed their pleadings againft him, he pulled 
out poifon, which he had concealed under his gown, and 
fwallowed it in open fenate. He immediately fell, fo po- 
tent was the poifon ; but neverthelefs was haftily dragged 
by the lie-tors to the dungeon, where though ready to ex- 
pire, he was ftrangled by the common executioner •. Caius 
Galba, a confular and brother to the emperor of this name, 
with the two Blaefi, fell by their own hands ; Galba, upon 
the receipt of a letter from the emperor, forbidding him to 
caft lots for the government of a province ; and the Blsefi, 
becaufe Tiberius beftowed their priefthoods, as vacant dig- 
nities, upon others ; this they took as a fignal of death, 

and obeyed it. Tigranes, grandfon to Herod king of Judasa 
by his father Alexander, and to Archelaus king of Cappado- 
cia by his mother Glaphyra p, and who had himfelf reigned 
fome time in Armenia, was accufed like a private citizen, 
Tigranes put and, without any regard to the royal dignity, condemned 
to death, and executed with the other pretended criminals % This 

prince and his elder brother Alexander had renounced the 
Jewifh, and embraced the Pagan religion out of complai- 
iance to their grandfather Archelaus. Agrippa their coufin- 

german was in the month of September dragged to prifon 
loaded with chains, and kept there under clofe confinement 
till the death of Tiberius, as we have related in the hiftory 
of the Jews. The fame year, the city fuffered greatly by 
an inundation of the Tiber r , and by fire, which burnt 
down that part of the circus which was contiguous to 
^ mount Aventine, and all the buildings on the mount itfelf. 
fityorTibe*-^ lis misfortune turned to the glory of the prince, for he 
rius on occa-paid the value of the houfes deftroyed, and expended in this 
fienofa fire, bounty an hundred thoufand great fefterces ; which proved 



the more acceptable to the people, fays Tacitus, as he had 



ever been fparing in private buildings (B). To make an 

eftimate 



0 Tacit, c. 40. Dio, p. 634. Suet, in Tib. c. 61. pJo- 
feph. antiq. 1. xviii. c. 7. 1 Tacit, c. 40. r Dio, p. 
638. 



(B) Tacitus tells us, that this bounty proved the more grate- 
ful to the peeple, as he was ever fparing in private buildings j and 

adds 
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eftimate of "every man's lofs, he appointed his four fons- 
in-law, Cneius Domitius, Camus Longinus, Marcus Vini- 
cius, and Rubellius Bjandus, aflifted by Publius Petronius, 
nominated by the confuls r . The ecclefiaftic writers tell us, 
that in this or the preceding year, Pontius Pilate wrote to 
Tiberius an account of the paflion, refurrection, and mi- 
racles of our Saviour, adding, that the number of his fol- 
lowers daily encreafed, and that he was accounted a God, 
Hereupon the emperor, fay they, made a report of the 
whole matter to the fenate, with this favourable fufFrage, 
that Chrift might be reckoned among the gods : the fenate 
oppofed this motion, and even by an edict commanded all 
chriftians to be banimed the city. But Tiberius by another 
edict threatening their accufers with death, the perfecution 
ceafed, and the number of the believers daily encreafed 
both in Judaea and at Rome •. Whether this account is 
confiftent with the fervile fpirit of the fenate, and the dread 



they were all under of oppoling any motion made by the 



emperor, is what we refer to the judgment of every im- 
partial reader, 

Th e next confuls, and the Iaft under Tiberius, were 
Cneius Acerronius and Caius Pontius Nigrinus, or, as Sueto- 
nius calls him, Niger. The emperor was now in the fe- 
venty-eighth year of his age, without having been ever once 
indifpofed fmce he came to the empire, though he neglected, 



B 4 



and 



Tacit, c. 45. s Tertull. inapol;c, 5.&21. Eufeb. in 
chron. & hift. ecclef. 1. ii. c. 2. Gildas. 



adds, that his public works never exceeded two, viz. the tem- 
ple of Auguftus, and the fcene of Pompey's theatre : nor, when 
he had finilhed both, did he confecrate either ; whether prevented 
by old age, or defpifmg popularity, is uncertain. Thus Tacitus 
(64), with whom Suetonius does not entirely agree. Daring the 
whole time he was emperor, fays that writer, he built nothing that 
was great and magnificent : the temple of Auguftus, and the re- 
paration of Pompey's theatre, the only public works he ever un- 
dertook, he left unfiniftied after fo many years (65). And in the 
life of Caligula, he finifhed the temple of Auguftus, fays he, and 
the amphitheatre of Pompey, which Tiberius had begun, but not 
completed (66). So that, according to Tacitus, he finilhed thefe 
buildings j but left them imperfect according to Suetonius. 



(64^ Tacit, c. 45. (65) Suet. ibid. c. 47. (66) Idm 
Calig, c. 2 1 . 
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and was even wont to ridicule, the rules and prefcripttons 
of phyficians, and fuch as after the age of thirty wanted to 
Tiberius is be informed by them, what helped or hurt their confti- 
aaken ill. tut ; ons> At length he was taken ill at Aftura between An- 
trum and Circei, as he was returning to Capreae from the 
neighbourhood of Rome (C). However, he went forward, 
and reached Circei, where, to diflemble his indifpofition, 
. he not only affifted at the military games exhibited there, 
but threw darts himfelf at a boar, and killed him. From 
Circei he advanced to Mifenum, and finding his ftrength 
iegan to fail him, he fettled in the villa near the promon- 
tory, which once belonged to the celebrated Lucullus. 

Already his ftrength, already his fpirits failed him ; but 



/ his diflimulation failed him not. To hide his declenfion 

now very vifible, he exerted the fame vigour of mind, 
the fame energy in his difcourfe, and even affected fome- 
times to be gay. In the mean time, the courfe of execu- 
tions was not interrupted at Rome by the emperor's illnefs. 
Acutia, once the wife of Publius Vitellius, being charged 
with treafon by Laelius Balbus, was condemned. After- 



wards Albucilla, who had been married to Satrius Secundus, 
and was infamous for her amours and debaucheries, was 
accufed of devifing charms againft the life of Tiberius. 
In the fame charge were involved, as her accomplices and 
adulterers, Cneius Domitius, Vibius Marfus, and Lucius 
Arruntius, all three perfons diftinguiflied by their birth and 
Lucius Ar- employments. But as the minutes tranfmitted to the fenate 

imported, that Macro had prefided in the examination of 

.eufed. the witnefles, and torture of the Saves, and the minutes 

were 



(C) About the end of the preceding year, Tiberius, leaving his 
ifland, approached Rome, and having ftaidfome time at Tufculum, 
he came within fix miles of the city, and thence beheld his metro* 
polis floating, as it were, in blood. On his return to Campania, 
he was taken ill at Aftura. Suetonius tells us, that he removed 
from the neighbourhood of Rome, being frightened with a kind 
of prodigy : for being wont to feed with his own hand a dragon, 
in which he took great pleafure, he found it one morning killed 
and half devoured by a fwarm of ants. Hereupon, being warned 
by the foothfayers to avoid the multitude, he haftened back to 
Campania. We find no accounts of this nature in Tacitus, who 
only tells us, that Tiberius, after much mifting of places, fettled 

in the end at the promontory of .Mifenum in a villa, which once 

belonged to Lucullus. 
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were not accompanied by any letter from Tiberius again!!: 
the accufed, the fathers fufpc&ed, that while he was ill, the 
accufations were in great meafure forged, perhaps without 
his privacy, by Macro, an irreconcileable enemy to Arrun- 
tius. However, that brave Roman chofe to die, and to 



his friends attempting to divert him from that refolution, by His fine aad 



reprefenting to him, that news of the emperor Y death, r - 

which would deliver him from the prefent danger, was daily 

expected, he anfwered in the following manner. <c The 
" fame meafures are not alike honourable to all men : 




cc 

cc 

CC 

cc 
cc 



have lived long enough, and have not wherewithal to re- 
proach myfelf, fave that I have fubmitted to bear thus 
far an old age expofed to fo many dangers, long hated 
as I was by Sejanus, and am now by Macro, always ob- 
noxious to fome reigning minifter, through no fault of mine, 
* c but becaufe I am irreconcileable to the wicked. 'Tistrue, I 
may outlive, and efcape, the fewand laft days of Tiberius : 
buthowfhalllefcapethe young prince,his heir? If Tiberi 
us, at fuch an age, and after fo long experience, has been 

entirely changed by the fpirit of an uncontrouled power, 
is it to be hoped, that Caligula, who is yetfearce out of 
44 his childhood, unexperienced in afEiirs, and brought up 
in the worft of principles, will purfue a better courfe, 
* c having Macro for his guide ? that Macro, who, bein* 



it 

cc 



cc 



cc 
cc 



cc 



cc 



chofen to opprefs Sejanus as the more wicked of 



" two, has fince aiHicled the republic with more mifchiefs 
" and cruelties. I forefee a fervitude yet more dreadful, 
" and therefore will fly both from the prefent and impend- 
<c ing calamities". Having uttered thefe words, as if he 
had been infpired by the gods, he opened his veins, and 
bled to death b . Such was the end of Lucius Arruntius, 
a man of a moft illuftrious defcent, of great fortune, and Kb daft 
extraordinary accompli(hments, for which ha was accounted 
by Auguftus, as we have obferved in the beginning of this 
reign, equal to the fovereignty, Domitius, by pretending 
to prepare fox his defence, and Mnrfus, by feeming refolved 
to end his life by abftinence, outlived Tiberius, and e- 
fcaped the prefent danger. As for Albuciila, {he attempted 
to lay violent hands on herfelf; but the blow proving in- 
effe&ual, (he was by order of the fenate dragged to prifon 
and there executed, Againil the accomplices of her de- 
baucheries, 



ft Idem, c. 48. 
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baucheries, it was decreed, that Grafidius Sacerdos, for- 
merly praetor, Should be baniflhed into an ifland ; and that 
Pontius Fregellanus and Lsellus Balbus, both fenators mould 
be degraded. About the fame time, Sextus Papinius, of a 
confukr family, probably the fon of Sextus Papinius, who 
was conful the foregoing year, ended his life by throwing 
himfelf headlong from a high-place, to avoid the impure 
folicitations of his own mother, who was thereupon ac- 
cufed, but only banifhed Rome for ten years, till her 
younger fon had palled the dangers of youth *. 

In the mean time, Tiberius having read in the journal of 
the fenate, that fomc prifoners had been difcharged, be- 
caufe he had only writ that informations were lodged 

againft them without mentioning witneffes, tranfported with 
rage, refolved to return at all adventures to Capreae, and 
there, as in a place of fafety, revenge the affront offered 
him ; but the bad weather and his diftemper kept him a- 

Hisi.ndifpofi-gainft his will at Mifenum k . However, he (till hoped to 
tion prevents overcome his prefent indifpofition, depending upon the pre 

Ca P Sr t0(liaions of Thraf y ]lus > which he efteemed as fo many 

oracles (D), that famous aftrologer having allured him, 

that he was to live ten years longer, either deceived him- 
felf 

1 Idem. c. 49. k Suet, in Tib. 73. 



(D) Tiberius, during his retirement at Rhodes, applied himfelf 
chiefly to the ftudy of judicial aftrology under the direction of 
Thrafyllus whofe Ikill in that art he proved by the following 
trial. He led him to an houfe built on the top of a Iteep rock by the 
fea-fide, and there minutely confulted him about various events. 
Thrafyllus gave fatisfa&ory anfwers to all his queftions, aflured 
him, that he mould be loon raifed to the empire, and fore- 
told many revolutions, which afterwards happened as they had 

been predicted. Tiberius, (truck with amazement, afked him, 

whether he had calculated his own nativity, and could thence 
forefee what was to befal him in the fame year, nay, that very 
day ? The reader is to know, that the way to the abovementioned 
hpufe lay crofs folitary rocks and dreadful precipices ; and that 
Tiberius, if he fufpefted the predictions of the aftrologer, whofe 
art he meant to try, to be vain, ufed on his return to caft him 
headlong into the fea. This had been the fate of feveral, who, 
unfkilled in the art they profeffed, had attempted to impofe 
upon him with falfe predictions. Thrafyllus therefore, when 
the above-mentioned queftion was put to him, furveying the po- 
rtion" of the ftars and calculating their afpecls, began at firft to 
hefitate, then to tremble, and the more he meditated, the more 
he appeared difmayed with wonder and dread ; at lait he cried 

out, 
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elf, or with a defign to deceive Tiberius, that he might not 
haften the execution of thofe who were in prifon. However 
that be, many were indebted to Thrafyllus* s prediction for 
their lives K Tiberius, relying upon this, purfued his former 
courfe of life, without fo much as relinquifhing his fhameful 
debaucheries, or mentioning his diftemper to any phyfician. 
However, Charicles, an eminent man in that profeffion, 
who always attended him, as if he were departing upon 
fome private affair, under the appearance of killing his hand 
as he went out of the room, touched his pulfe. Tiberius, 
fufpe&ing the artifice, inftantly ordered the entertainment £ n £* d a J^ 
to be ferved up, perfuaded Charicles to fit down again, diftemper, 
and continued himfelf at table longer than ufual, as if he 
meant that honour only for a farewel to his friend, but in 
reality to feign health and hide his weaknefs. When 
the entertainment was over, he did not forget his old 
cuftom ; but {landing in the middle of the room with an 



officer by him, he called them all by their names, and 



Endeavours 



took his leave of each of the guefts in particular, as if he 
had been in perfect health. But for all this, Charicles 
allured Macro, that the emperor declined apace, and that he 
could not laft two days longer. Hence the whole court 

was filled with clofe confutations, and exprefles were fent 
to the generals and armies m . 
Tiberius had no furviving children of his own ; he 

had indeed a grandfon, the fon of Drufus, named Tiberius 
Nero, and furnamed Gemellus, or the Twin, becaufe born 
at a birth with another, who died in his infancy. Caius 
furnamed Caligula, was his grandfon too, but only by a 



doption, he being the fon of his nephew Germanicus 



whom 



1 Dio. 1. Iviii. p. 638. m Tacit, c. 50. Suet, in Tib. c. 72, 73. 
Dio. 1. Iviii. p. 638. 

out, that j aft then he was threatened witlia danger very near 
fatal. At thefe words Tiberius embracing him, congratulated 
him upon his foreftght of dangers and his fecurity from them ; 
and thenceforth, eileeming his predi&ions as fo many oracles, 
held him in the rank of his moft intimate friends (67). Ti- 
berius himfelf is faid lo have been fkilled in aftrology, but ne- 
verthelefs died, if Dion Caffius is to be credited (68), ten years . 
fooner than he expe&ed ; which difcovers, to ufe the expreffion 
of Tacitus, the (hort bounds between the art and the falihood 
ef the art. 

(67) Tacit, annal. 6. c. zo. {68} Dio, 1. Iviii. p. 635. 



\ 
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whom he had adopted by order of Auguftus. Hence he 
was at a lofs to which of the two he (hould bequeath the 
Is puzzled empire. The fon of Drufus was nearer in blood, and far 
ut fettling more dear to him, but too young to govern fuch a mighty 
the fucceffi- ^ m pj re . being at this time but in the feventeenth year of 

his age. Caius was in the flower and vigour of youth, 
tut greatly beloved by the people, which was a fufficient 
motive for his grandfather to hate him. In this perplexity 

the emperor thought even of Claudius, who was his ne- 
phew and brother to Germanicus ; but the weaknefs of his 
* underftanding prevented his choice : for he had been hitherto 

reckoned incapable of any public employment, To feek a 
fucceifor out of his own family was difgracing , and in a 
manner infulting , the name of the Caefars and the me- 
mory of Auguftus. For he had more at heart the grandeur 

of his race, than the welfare and fecurity of the Roman 
ftate. So that, his mind ftill wavering and his ftrength de^ 
caying, he left to 'the decifion of fate a deliberation to 
which he was now unequal". Thus Tacitus. But Dion 
Various opi-Caffius tells us, that he bequeathed the empire to Caius, 
Rionsof whom he knew to be naturally cruel, arrogant, and tyran- 

his laft^ili! n i Ga U hoping that his vices would efface the memory of his 

own wickednefs, and that he would complete the deftrudrion 

of the Roman nobility, being often heard to fay, that 

Priam was a happy prince, who had the pleafure to out-: 
live all his fubje£ts, and fee his kingdom with his whole race 
perifli with him ; and that in Caligula he had brought up a 

Ierpent for the people of Rome, • and a Phaeton for the reft 
of the world «. But with Dion Caflius's leave, we can- 
not perfuade ourfelves, that fuch horrible thoughts (hould 
have ever entered into the mind even of Tiberius ; and if 
they had, we may boldly affirm, that he was not fo impo- 
litic as ever to have uttered them. Suetonius affures us, 
that two years before his death he made his will, of which 
there were three copies, one under his own hand, the other 
written by one of his freedmen, but both to the fame pur- 
pofe, and witneffed by perfons of no rank or diftiroftion. 
By that will he left coheirs, Caius his grandfon by Germa- 
nicus, and Tiberius by Drufus, both in equal portions, and 
fubftituting them fucceflively p. This in the opinion of a 
modern critic of no mean character q , did not fo much re- 
gard the emperor's private eftate, as the empire \ for Dion 

CalHus 



Tacit, c. 46. 0 Dio, ibid, p. 636. * Suet. ibfcJ 



c. 76. * Cafaubon; p. 433. 
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Caflius tells us in exprefs terms, that the prince left his ent- According 

£ire by his laft will to young Tiberius too, that he t°°k care 
to make this laft difpofition well known* and even caufed it Tiberius left 
to be read by Macro in the fenate*. Suetonius likewife in partners in 
his life of Caligula writes, that the fenate and people una- the ew P itc 
iiimoufly declared Caligula fole emperor, contrary to the 
exprefs will of Tiberius, whoha^ left him but his coheir with 
another of his grand-children, who was then under age, and 
ftill in his prsetexta 3 . Philo likewife the Jew aflures us, 
that young Tiberius was left coheir of Caius, and his col- 
legue in the fovereignty ; and adds, that Tiberius if he had 
lived a little longer, would have cut off Caius, and left 
the empire to his grandfon without either a partner or a 
rival f . Agrippa, who was afterwards king of Judaee, be- 
jng come to wait on Tiberius, while he ftill refided in his 
ifland, the emperor recommended to him his grandfon 
Tiberius, and highly refented his paying more Court to Gaius 
than to him ; nay, he caufed him fix months after to be 
dragged to prifon^ though he had received him on his ar- 
rival with the greateft marks of friendftiip and affe£Uon, be- 
caufe in a private converfation with Caius he had wilhed 
young Tiberius might foon die, and furrender the empire to 
him a . Caius therefore, doubting of the inclination of Tiberius* 
left no done unturned to f ecure the empire by other means* 
He even debafed himfelf fo far as to court the favour of En s 
nia Noevia, the wife of Macro 4 with the promife of mar 

riage, as fooii as he attained the fovereign power. His 
view in this was to engage in his intereft her hulband* 



whofe credit with the emperor was known to be great w * 



Tacitus and Dion Caflius tell us* that after the death of 
Claudia, who had been efpoufed to Caligula* Macro him- 
felf, to make his court to him, obliged his wife to facrifice 
her honour to his ambitious views, and to fecure the young 
prince by a promife of marriage *♦ But Philo fays, that 
Macro was altogether a ftranger to the infamy of his wife 
and fufpe&ed nothing difhonourable in the affection (he 
Ihewed for Caius. The fame writer adds, that Tiberius, 



» 



whom no prince ever furpafled in fagacity and penetration, 
looking upon Caius as incapable of the government of fuch 
a vaft empire, and at the fame time fufpe&ing him an ene- 
my in his heart to the whole race of the Claudii, that is, 

to 



. r Bio, h lix. p. 640. * Suet, in, Calig. c. 14. t Phil 
iegat p. 1002, 1004: u jofeph. antiq. 1. xviii. c. 7. * Suet 
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to all relations on the father's fide, and confequently to 
young Tiberius, would have cut him off, inftead of naming 
him for his fucceffor, had not Macro diverted him from 

this defign, by excufing the faults of the young prince, by 
afcribing to modefly his feeming want of parts, and allur- 
ing the emperor, that he had a great refpe& and affection 
for his grandfon Tiberius y. Macro's partiality for Caius 
Caius faved was not unknown to Tiberius, who upbraided his minifter 
by Macro. w j t h it, telling him, that he negle&ed the fetting fun, and 

courted the rifmg. On feveral other occafions he dropt 
certain words, which plainly mewed, that he forefaw what 

would happen after his death (E). As one day Caius ridi- 
culed 

y Philo. legat. c. 4. p. 997, 998. 



(E) Jofephus writes, that Tiberius, defirous to know by fome 
prognoftic to which of his grand -children the gods referved the 
empire, told Evodus, one of his freedmen, that he had a mind 
to fee Caius and young Tiberius early next morning. As he was 
perfuaded, no doubt from his fkill in aflrology, that he, who came 
firft, mould fucceed him, he charged Tiberius's governor to 
bring his grandfon to him next morning by break of day, order- 
ing at the fame time Evodus to introduce to him the young prince 
who Ihould arrive firft. Accordingly as foon as day appeared, 
the freedmen, purfuant to his orders, went to wait at the door of 
the emperor's chamber the arrival of the prince*, not doubting, 
but Tiberius, upon the warning he had had, would get the ftart 
of Caius. But it happened quite otherwife ; Caius was already 
there^ and immediately introduced by Evodus to the emperor, 
who in feeing him burft into tears, but foon reftrained them, to 
acquaint Caius that the gods referved the empire for him, and t6 
recommend his grandfon, whom they debarred from the power 
and authority which was due to him by right of fucceiTion. Caius 
made many fine promifes, though he meant nothing lefs than to 
perform them ; and the emperor, having named him for his fuc- 
cefibr, died a few days after (69). According to this account, 
which in our opinion favours of the fable, Tiberius left the em- 
pire to Caius alone ; according to Dion CaiTius and Suetonius, to 
Caius and Tiberius jointly ; and according to Tacitus, to neither, 
but to the decifion of fate, that is, to the perfon for whom fate or 
deftiny referved it. The authority of Tacitus is of great weight 
with us, especially in what he relates here, fmce all authors agree 
an describing Tiberius as a fatalift, or one who was perfuaded that 

all things were governed by fate. 



(69) ■ Jofeph. antiq. I. xviii. c. g 
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•culed Sylla upon fome occafional difcourfe, Tiberius told 
him, that he would have all the vices of Sylla, and none of 
his virtues. At another time, a debate ariling between the 
two young princes, the emperor embraced with many tears 
his little grandfon ; and addrefiing himfelf to Caius, who at 
this demonftration of kindnefs betrayed great fternnefs in his 
countenance, Thou, faid he, wilt one day murder him, and 
another will murder thee z . This he foretold, not from hisHis death 
(kill in aflrology, as Dion imagines a , but from his fagacity foretold by 

&/5 b ' Tiberius. 



and thorough knowledge of mankind. 

In the mean time, the emperor's ftrength failing him 

more and more, on the fixteenth of March fo deep a l'woon 
feized him, that he was believed to have finifhed his courfe. 
Hereupon Caius, quitting in hafte the palace to take pof- Is too hafty 
feflion of the empire, (hewed himfelf abroad in the midft ^^Jl 
of a great throng of perfons of all ranks, paying him their em pi re . 
congratulations upon his accefiion to the throne. But in 
the height of his joy, fudden notice was brought him, that 
Tiberius had recovered his fight and voice, and had called 
for fome refrefhment to ftrengthen his fainting fpirits. This 
unexpected news (truck all with dread and horror j the 
croud about Caligula difperfed in a trice, evejy one refum- 
ing falfe forrow, or pretending ignorance, and the young 
prince himfelf, trembling, fpeechlefs, and not able to ftir 
from his place, expected there immediate death inftead of 
the empire. Macro alone continued undifturbed, and or- 
dering the apartment to be cleared, caufed the weak old 
man to be (mothered with a weight of coverings under 
colour of keeping him warm b . Seneca, as quoted by Sue- 
tonius, tells us, that Tiberius, finding his end approached, 
pulled off his ring, and held it a confiderable time in his 
hand, as if he defigned to give it to fome body ; that he 
put it upon his finger again, and that after having conti- 
nued a long time motionlefs with his left hand (hut clofe, 
all of a fudden he called one of his attendants, and no one 
anfwering he rofe up ; but his ftrength failing him, he fell 
down by the bedfide, and died c . Others write, that Caius ™ b e /5 ath of 
not only gave him a flow working poifon, which confumed y^/after 
him by degrees, but that having commanded his ring to be the flood, 
taken off of his finger, and obferving Tiberius to make 0 °^\ 

fome refitfonce, he immediately fmothered him with a pil- of Rome 37 ' 

low j 7 s 5« 



z Tacit, c. 46. Dio, 1. lviii. 636. a Dio, p. 636, 

* Tacit, c. 50, Dio, 1. lviii. p. 659. c Suet. ibid. 
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low 5 they add, that this action feemed fo cruel to one of 
his freedmen, that he could not forbear crying out ; which 
fo provoked Caius, that he caufed him to be immediately ap- 
prehended and crucified. This does not all feem incredible* 
fays Suetonius, fince there are authors, who affirm, that he 
bragged of having attempted to difpatch the old emperor on 
another occafion, publicly owning, that, to revenge the 
death of his mother and brothers, he went with a dagger in 
his hand into Tiberius's chamber, while he was afieep ; but 
being touched with companion, he threw away the weapon,- 
and retired, that Tiberius faw him* but thought It advife- 
able to take no notice of what he had obferved. This 
circumftance inclines us to believe the whole account fabu- 
lous, and invented either by Caius himfelf, or by thofe who 
relate it* He did not indeed want cruelty for fuch an at- 
tempt, but courage and refolution, if we may depend upon 
the character which Tacitus d and moft writers give him. Ti- 
berius died, according to Tacitus and Suetonius 6 , on the fix- 
teenth, according to Dion Calfius f , on the twenty-fixth of 
March ; fo that he reigned from the death of Auguftus, 
twenty-two years, fix months and twenty-eight days, or 
ten days more, as Dion will have it. He was at his death 
in the feventy-eighth year of his age, which he had enter- 
ed four months, and nine, or at moft nineteen, days be- 
# fore s. Though he had the preceding year highly obliged 
The joy of c » t y ^ a jr Cncrous DOun ty 0 n occafion of a fire, yet 

the Roman J j. . . & . / . , n . ' ^ 

people at the the news or his death was received with the greatelt demon- 
bews of his ftrations of joy, the populace running up and down the 
death. fleets in great crouds, and crying, Throw the tyrant into 

the Tiber, cr befeeching their mother earth and the infer- 
nal gods to vouchfafe him no place but among the impi- 
ous : fome threatened to drag his vile carcafs to the Gemo- 
nfe, and there expcfe it to the rage and fury of the multi- 
tude, provoked not only by his paft cruelties, but by a new 
piece of inhumanity, even after his death* For whereas* 
by the decree we have fpojcen of above, it was provided 
that no criminal whatfoever (hould he executed till the ten 1 h 



4 



day after fentence pronounced, that term happening to ex- 
pire with refpe£r, to feveral perfons on the fame day the newf 
of Tiherius's death reached Rome, they earnellly beggec 



for a farther reprieve, not doubting, but Caius would gran 



them their lives and liberty* But as he was abfent, and m 



oni 
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one elfe at Rome, to whom any petition in their behalf 



could be addreffed, the keepers of the prifon ftrangled 



them of their own accord, and expofed their bodies to 
public view ; which cruel action encreafed the hatred of 
the people againft Tiberius, as if his cruelty had . out-lived 
him k . Several others, however, were laved ; for the em- 
peror dying before the term of their reprieve expired, they 
had time to appiy to his fucceflbr, who let them at liberty l . 



The body of the deceafed emperor was by the foldiers, His body 



without doubt of the praetorian guards, carried from Mife- »J ve ^ ^Jf 
num to Rome, where it was burnt with the ufual folemnity, t h ere jj Urntj 
Caius, who had never abandoned the body, pronouncing 
the funeral oration, in which he fpoke little of Tiberius, but 

greatly extolled Auguftus and Germanicus, without forget- 
ting himfelf. He had written to the fenate before, acquaint- 
ing them with the death of the emperor, and his acceflion 
to the empire, and requiring them at the fame time to de- 
cree thofe honours to Tiberius which they had formerly 
beftowed on Auguftus. But the fenate not yet acquainted 
with the humour of the new emperor, poftponed the af- 
fair till his arrival, when he took no farther notice of what; 
he had written ; but caufing the body to be brought into 
the city in the night-time expofed it the next day, and 
then ordered it to be burnt without any extraordinary pomp 
or honours m . As for his character, every reader may draw 
it to himfelf after the detail we have given of the moft re- 
markable actions of his life. However, to what we have 
already faid, we fhall fubjoin the words with which Taci- 
tus clofes the hiftory of his reign. Tiberius, fays he,, was 
defervedly efteemed by all while he was a private man, or 
commanded under Auguftus ; with great cunning and ad- 
drefs he feigned virtue, while Germanicus and Drufus lived : he 
bore a mixt character of good and evil till the death of his 
mother ; he did not difguife his execrable cruelty, but con- 
cealed his lew dnefs, while he loved and feared Sejanus : ^from** - 
at laft he abandoned himfelf at once to all wickednefs, be- Tacitus, 

ing no longer reftrained either by fhame or fear, but fol- 
lowing 



k Suet. ibid. c. 75. 1 Dio, 1. lviii. p. 633. * Idem, 

1. lix. p. 642. 
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lowing the bent of his own difpolition and nature m . (F). 

Many 



m Tacit, c. 51. 



(F) We fhall fubjoin here fome obfervations on Tiberius, 
which we have found in the antients j but for brevity's fake 
avoided inferting in our text. He was, as Suetonius informs 
us, a great lover of liberal arts : he was an eloquent and ready 
fpeaker, and in his writings imitated Meffala Corvinus, a fa- • 
mous orator ; but his too great nicenefs, or rather affectation, i 
rendered his ftyle perplexed and obfcure ; whence he was efteem- j 
ed a better fpeaker without, than upon, premeditation and ftudy. 
He wrote a lyric poem, intitled, A complaint on the death of j 
Lucius Caefar, which was greatly efteemed ; and feveral Greek j 
pieces in imitation of Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius, poets \ 
whom he admired above the reft, and whofe ftatues he caufed \ 
to be dedicated in the public libraries amongft thofe of the ' 
moll: celebrated writers. He took great delight in the fables \ 
of the poets, with which he was thoroughly acquainted, and 
ufed to puzzle the grammarians with the following and fuch-like 1 
queftions ; Who was Hecuba's mother ? What was the name, 
of Achilles amongft the maids at the court of Lycomedes ? 
What fongs the Sirens were faid to fing? &c. The Greek 
tongue he fpoke with great readinefs and eafe, but ufed it very 
feldom. In his fpeeches to the fenate he took care to avoid 
Greek words ; infomuch, that the Latin tongue fupplying him: 
with no word to exprefs monopoly, he begged leave to ufe a 
foreign one. Having read in a decree of the fenate the word 
emblema, he defired the fenators to alter it, and either put 
a Latin word in its room, or exprefs the meaning of it 
circumlocution (70). He betrayed even from his infancy ma- 
nifeft tokens of a cruel, favage, and untraceable temper ; whence 

Theodorus Gadareus, who taught him the firft rudiments of 
learning, ufed to call him, A mafs of clay tempered with blood ; 
(71). Moft of the antients, who fpeak of him, obferve, that 
•though he could brook no oppofttion, yet he abhorred flattery, 
as fuiting only with the fpirit of flaves, and was even afhamed of 
the mean and flavifh fubmiflions of the fenate. He never forgave 
free fpeakers, never could endure men of a bold fpirit, whom 
iirft or laft he purfued to deftru&ion : but at the fame time 
lie abominated flattery, when he knew it to be fo 5 whence it 
was dangerous, fays Tacitus, to practice no flattery, and dan- 
gerous to practice too much, adulatione, quaj perinde ancep 

fi 
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Many eminent writers flouriftied in his reign, of whom 
we fhall give a fucdndt account, not to interrupt the thread 
of our hiftory, in our notes (G), to which we refer our 

readers. 

As 

fi nulla, & ubi nimia eft ; and elfewhere ; libertatem metue- 
bat, adulationem oderat. As he was a man of great penetra- 
tion, and endowed with extraordinary talents both for civil 
and military employments, he would have made a great figure 
in the times of the republic, well fupported 1 the dignity of a 
fenator, difcharged with credit the firft offices of ftate, and in 
all likelihood died in renown, and left behind him a high re- 
putation. But being, unhappily for himfelf and his country, 
invefted with an uncontrouled power, he let loofe all his paf- 
fions ; fo that he, who might have proved an excellent and 
ufeful member of a free ftate, became a prince altogether mer- 
cilefs, nay, a deftruttive and infupportable tyrant. What is 
not to be apprehended from power without controul ? and who 
is to be trufted with it, when a man of fuch great parts and fo 

long experience, as Tiberius, was fo entirely mattered and intoxi- 
cated with it ? 

(G) Thefe were, Velleius Paterculus, of whofe hiftory the 

far greater part is loft ; what ftill remains of it comprehends the 
antient hiftory of the Greeks and that of the Romans, from the 
defeat of Perfes to the fevententh year of Tiberius' s reign. 

He is thought to have written with candor and impartiality till 

the times of the Caefars, in whofe favour he miferably perverts 
truth, or utterly fupprelTes it. What he writes of Tiberius 
ought rather to be ftyled a fulforn panegyric, than an hiftory. 
Semper magna? fortune comes eft adulatio, fays he ; Flattery 
is a conftant attendant upon greatnefs : and indeed, he is him- 
felf a remarkable inftance of the truth of this faying, as muft 
evidently appear to every impartial reader, jn the perufal of 
the account he has left us of Tiberius's reign He accufes Ger- 
manicus of cowardice, while he reprefents others as eonfumf 
mate heroes, who were no-ways to compare with that brave 
prince, either in courage or conduct. His chief hero, after Ti- 
berius, was the favourite minifter Sejanus, on whom he beftows 
the higheft encomiums, not forefeeing the doom that hung ovet 
his head, and foon after overtook him. Some writers think, 
that Velleius himfelf fell with Sejanus, as a friend, if not an 
accomplice, of the traitor whom he fo undefervedly commend- 
ed, rle put the laft hand to his work in the confulfhip of M. 
Vinicius, to whom he inferibed it ; that is, in the feveiiteenth 
year of Tiberius's reign, as he himfelf informs us (72), and 

C 2 twenty? 
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twenty-feven after he had been adopted by Auguftus. He was 
of an equeftrian family, come originally from Campania, and de- 
fended by the mother from the celebrated Decius Magius, who, 
being condemned by the fenate of Capua to be delivered up 

to Hannibal, for his Heady adherence to the Roman intereft, was 
fent away for Carthage, but driven by a ftorm to the domini- 
ons of Ptolemy king of Egypt, who took him under his pro- 
tection. His paternal grandfather was likewife a native of 
Campania, but raifed to great preferments, firft by Pompey the 
great, and afterwards by Brutus, under whom he ferved. He 
himfelf ferved nine years under Tiberius, firft as military tri- 
bune in Thrace and M.icedon, and afterwards in quality of 
commander of the legionary horfe in Germany. As to his ci- 
vil employments, he was honoured with the quseftorlhip, the 
praetorfhip, and, as-fomc writers conjecture, with the confulate ; 
which is not improbable, fince he was in great favour both with 
Tiberius and Sejanus (73). 

Valerius Maximus, who left behind him a collection of the 
memorable actions and fayings of the antients, ■ wrote about the 
latter end of TiberiuVs reign, after the fall of Sejanus, as is 
manifeft from his own words, and from thofe of the antients 
who quote him. His ftyle, which has nothing of the purity of 
the age he is fuppofed to have lived in, has prompted fome to 
imagine, that his writings are of a much later date. Thefe 
take it for granted, that all thofe who wrote in the golden age, 
wrote well, which others deny.Voifms takes the work,which panes 
der the name of Valerius Maximus, to be only an abridgment 



of what he wrote, done by one Julius Paris. In what age the 



fuppofed author of this epitome lived, we are no -where told 
but to him is generally afcribed the treatife of Roman names 

which is fubjoined to the nine books of Valerius Maxi- 



mus (74 




Strabo, whofe ftventcen books of geography are fo much and 

fo defervedly admired by the learned, obferves in his fixteenth 
book, that the kingdom of Comagene had been but very late- 
ly reduced to a Roman province This happened according to 
the opinion of the belt chrcnologers, the eighteenth year of 
the chriftian aera, and the fifth of TiberiuVs reign ; fo that we 
reafonably fuppofe Strabo, who was then very old, to have ended 
both his work and his life before the death of Tiberius. He wrote 
other books, but none of them have reached us, 

j Dionyfius the geographer, who wrote a defcription of the 
earth in Greek vcrfe, cried according to Voflius, in the reign of 
Tiberius. For that writer takes this to be the Dionyfius who 

was fent into the eaft by Auguftus, as we read in Piiny (75), 

to 



(73 Vide Voff. hilt. lat. 1. i. c. 24. (74) Idem ibid. c. 24, 
(75) Piin. i. vi. c. 27. 
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to fiirvey thofe countries, and make an exatt defcription of 

them for the ufe of Caius Caefar, who was to be fent thither. 

The Dionyiius, whom Auguftus employed, was a native of Co- 
rax, called alfo Alexandria and Antioch, and fituated between 
the Tigris and Eulaeus. He was the laft, fays Pliny, who wrote 
a defcription of the whole earth. Scaliger will not allow the 
defcription of the earth, which has reached us, to be the work 

of that Dionyfius, but of another, who flourifhed under the 
emperor Severus. Salmafius on the other hand afcribes it to 

one of the fame name, who wrote in the reign of M. Aurelius ; 
and in his notes on the Auguftan hiftorians (76), promifes to 
fupport this opinion with unanfwerable arguments in a new 
edition, which he then defigned, of Dionyfius. This promife 
he made in 1620. But m his notes upon Solinus published 
an 1629, fpeaking occafionally of Dionyfius the geogra- 
pher, he fays, that he lived under the emperor Severus, with- 
out taking the leaft notice of his invincible arguments, or fa 
much as deigning to acquaint us with the reafons which prompt- 
ed him to change his opinion (77). He fpeaks of him in ano- 
ther place {78) j but there endeavours only to prove, that he 
did not flourish in the reign of Auguftus. Suidas mentions three 
geographers, all bearing the name of Dionyfius ; one a native of 
Corinth, another of Miletus, and the third either of Rhodes or 
Samos (79), In fuch variety of opinions, we will not take up- 
on us to afcertain the time, in which flouriftied the author of 
the defcription of the earth that has reached us : all we can fay 
is, that Euftathius, Voflius, father Pagi, and cardinal Noris were 
certainly miftaken in fuppofing him to have lived in the time 
of Auguftus, fince he mentions fome events, as Salmafius 
rightly obferves (80), which happened in the reign of Domitian. 

Phaedrus, who tranflated into Latin verfe the fables of JEfop, 
was, according to Vofiius (81), a native of Thrace, and one of 
Auguftus's freedmen, and died in the reign of Tiberius. 

Thrafyllus the aftrologer, of whom we have fpoken above, 
was well verfed in feveral other fciences, efpecially in Plato's 
philofophy. Jonflius takes him to be the author of a work 
quoted by fome of the antients, on the genealogy of Plato (82). 
To him are likewife afcribed fome books of phyfic quoted 
Pliny. The emperor Julian afTures us, that Thrafyllus acquir- 
ed more fame by the books he left behind him, than by his 
mighty credit with Tiberius (83). Jonflius tells us, that he was; 
put to death by Tiberius, in the fixteenth year of the chriftianj 
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a?ra, that is, in the fecond year of. Tiberius's reign (84). But it 
is manifeft from Dion Caffius, that Thrafyllus died by the courfe 
of nature in the thirty fixth year of the chriftian aera, that is, a 
year before Tiberius (85). 

L. Feneftella, the poet and hiftorian, died towards the latter 



end of Tiberius's reign. He feems to have been greatly e- 



fteemed by the antients (86) ; but fome are of opinion, th 

none of his works have reached our times. The treatife of th 
Roman magiftrates, which goes under his name, is of a late 



date, and generally afcribed to Andrea Domenico Fiocco, a na- 
tive of Florence. 

Verrius Flaccus, a celebrated grammarian and preceptor to 
Caius and Lucius Caefars, died in the reign of Tiberius, ex- 
tremely old (87). He wrote, according to Aulus Gellius (88), 
feveral books of memorable things, and a book of the fignification 
of words, which that writer fometimes quotes (89). We have 
fcill fome fragments of feveral of his works, quoted fometimes 
by Macrobius, and frequently by Pliny. He wrote a book of 

Fafli, and a catalogue of all the Roman confuls to his time, 

which was engraved on marble, and fet up in the forum of Prae- 
nefte (90). Molt writers take the fragments of the Fafti 
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ich are ftill to be feen in the capital at Rome, to be the 
fame that were fet up at Praenefte ; but they can alledge no- 
thing in proof of their opinion, except mere conjectures, fince 
others, as well as Verrius, might have undertaken a work of 
the fame nature. The Fafti Capitolini, belides the names of 
the confuls, mark the triumphs, feveral incidents relating to hif- 
tory, and alfo the years of Rome ; but are always a year be- 
hind Varro, whom moll authors follow. To thofe we might 
add many other writers, who flouriilied under Tiberius, accord- 
ing to Vcfiius and Jonfiius ; but, as their works are long fince 
loft, we mail not detain our readers with a detail, from which 
they can reap no profit. 

As the reverend fathers, Catrou and Rouille, have not yet 
carried their Roman hiftory beyond this period, the death 
Tiberius, we think ourfelves bound both in juftice and grati- 
tude to acknowledge in this place the affiftance we have received 
from their labours. The copious materials, which they have 
collected with incredible pains from almoft innumerable authors 

3*ave been we muft own, a great help to us, though we have 

never made ufe of them without confulting the originals, a eau 
tion, we are forry to fay it, which we have found too often ne 

ceiTary. 
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As Caius, furnamed Caligula (H), was greatly beloved CajusCaK - 

both by the fenate and people, on account of the extra- 
ordinary- 



declared em- 



full power 



ceffary. Bat of their mo ft material and remarkable miftakes 
notice has been occafionally taken in the courfe of the pre- 

feat hiftory ; and in this place we are only to return them 
thanks, which we do accordingly, for the afftftance they have 
lent us. We might juftly be taxed with ingratitude, if we did 
not at the fime time discharge another obligation, and own 
ourfelves greatly indebted to a writer of our own nation ; we 
mean the ingenious Mr. Hooke, whofe excellent performance 
has proved more ferviceable to us, than the numerous volumes 
of the jefuits. As we are obliged, both by the nature of our 
undertaking and our engagement with the public to have 
immediate recourfe to the antient writers, it is our conftant 
cuftom to compare with them fuch of the moderns of any repute 
as have handled the fame fubje&s with us. Upon this collation, 
we muft do Mr. Hooke the juftice to own, that he has with 
a fcrupulous exa&nefs adhered all along to his authors ; which 
is more than we can fay of the Jefuits, of monfieur Vertot, or 
monfieur Rollin, who, like moft writers of their nation, feem 
to take delight in embellifhing their narrations with circumftances 
unknown to the antients, which, in other words^ is adulterating 
truth with romance, and palling fables upon the readers for 
hiftory ; nnce there are but few who have either the leifure or 
convenience of undeceiving themfelves by recurring to the ori- 
ginals. Thus much we have thought ourfelves obliged to fay in 
commendation of a writer, who deferves fo well of the public 
and of us in particular, tho' the favourable reception, which 
his undertaking "has already met with, may feem to have render- 
ed our teftimony in fome degree ufelefs. 

(H) Caius, fays Tacitus, was born in the camp, nurfed in the 
arms of the legions, and by them named Caligula, a military 
name from the boots, which, of the fame fafhion with their 
own, in compliment to them and to win their afFeftions, he fre- 
quently wore (20). The fumame of Caligula, fays Suetonius 
(21), was given him in the camp by the legions, becaufe he was 

brought up amongft them in the habit of a common foldier ; in 
virtue of which education, he was to fuch a ,degree beloved by 
them, that upon a mutiny after the death of Auguftus, his pre- 

fence appeafed them, when in the height of their fury. Thus 
Tacitus and Suetonius agree as to the origin of the furname of 

Caligula ; but they differ as to the place of his birth. Caius 

C 4 Gefar. 



( 20) Tacit, annal. 1. i. c. 41. (21^ Suet. c. 9. 
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ordinary merit of his father Germanicus, and the inju- 
ries done to him and his family, news was no fooner 
brought that he was advancing from Mifenum with the 
corfe of the deceafed emperor, than perfons of ail ranks 
and ages crouded out to meet him. At his entrance into 
the city he was received with new names of honour and 
all poffible demonPcrations of real affe<5tion. The fenate 
immediately alTembled, and, the people thronging into 

the hall with the fenators, he was by univerfal confent de- 
clared emperor with full power, contrary to the cxpref 
will of Tiberius, who had left him coheir with his grand- 

fon Tiberius, then under age and in his pretexta. The 
joy for his acceffion to the imperial throne was not con- 
fined to the narrow bounds of Rome and Italv, but 
reached the moft diftant provinces ; infomuch, that in the 
fpace of three months an hundred and fixty thoufand vic- 
tims were flain on that occafion within the limits of the 
empire n . He had no fooner paid his laft duty to the re- 
mains of his grandfather, than he haftened into the 



iflands of Pandataria and Pontia, where he gal hered with 



great reverence the bones and afhes of his mother and 

brother 



* Dio. Life. p. 640 — 644, Suet. inCalig. c. 14. 



Caefar, fays Suetonius (22), was born the laft day of Auguft, 
his father and C. Fonteius Capito being confuls, that is, the 
twelfth year of the common chriftian aera. As to the place of 
his birth, continues the fame writer, the diverfity of reports hath 
rendered it uncertain : Cn. Lentulus Getulicus writes, that he 
was born at Tibur, now Tivoli ; Pliny in the country of the 
Treviri, in a town called Ambitarinum, at the confluence of the 
Rhine and the Mofelle ; and, to confirm his opinion, he adds, 
that there are ftill altars to be feen there with this infeription ; 

Ob Agrippi n;e Puerperium, for the delivery of Agrippi- 

na : the following verfes likewife enforce the common opinion, 
that he was born in the place where the legions were at that 
time in their winter-quarters : 



In caftris natus, patriis nutritus in armis, 

Jam defignati principis omen erat. , 



But 



(22) Idem, c. 8. 
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brother Nero, brought them to Rome, and caufed them Honours th 

to be depofited with extraordinary pomp in the maufoleum 

of Auguftus •. The infcriptions which he placed over them am i brothei 



are 



0 Dio. p. 642. Suet. c. 14. 



But I find amongft the public records, that he Was born at Anti- 
urn. Pliny refutes Getulicus as one who did not fcruple to de- 
part from truth, that he might flatter a young and ambitious prince 

by affigning him for his birth-place, a town which was confe- 
crated to Hercules. This he could do the more boldly, as A- 
grippina had been delivered of a fon at Tibur but a year before, 
whofe name was likewife Caius Caefar. As for Pliny, he is fuffi- 
ciently confuted by the computation of times : . for thofe who 
have written the hiftory of Auguftus affure us, that Caius was 
born before his father Germanicus was fent into Gaul, after his 
confulfhip was expired. Neither is the infcription upon the al- 
tars of any weight, feeing Agrippina was delivered of two 
daughters in that country ; and the word Puerperium may be 
underftood of either fex. Befides, in former times, girls were 
called Puerse, and boys Puelli. There is alfo ftill extant an epi- 
ftle from Auguftus to his grand -daughter Agrippina, written 
not many months before his death concerning this Caius, for 
there was no other child then of this name, in thefe words : 

Yefterday I ordered Talarius and Afellus to bring little Caius hi- 
ther, if it pleafed the gods, on the feventeenth of May. I 
fend with him one of my phyficians, whom, as I have, written 
to Germaaicus, he may keep with him, if he thinks good. 
Farewel, my dear Agrippina ; take care of your health, that 
you may be well when you meet your hufband. From this let- 
ter it is evidwit, that Caius was at this time in Italy ; and he 
could not be born Jn a country, into which he was conveyed 
from Rome, when he was near two years old. This evidence 
confutes alfo the verfes, the more becaufe the author was never 

known. It therefore remains, that we acquiefce in theteftimo- 
ny of the public records ; the rather becaufe Caius preferred An- 
tium to all other places, nay, being weary of Rome, he is 
faid to have refolved to remove his imperial feat thither, Thus 
far Suetonius {23), whofe arguments, in the opinion of Lipfius, 
carry no great weight with them. Were Tacitus and Pliny ig- 
norant of what was contained in the public a&s ? can we fup- 
pofe, that fuch an accurate writer as Tacitus would have pofitive- 
afftrmed, without confulting the public records, that Caius 
*s born in the camp ? Germanicus, as it is agreed on all han<-' e f 

was 




1 



(23) Idem, c. 8. 
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are ftill to be feen p ; and from the medals of Agrippina, 

which have reached us % it appears, that he diftinguiftied 
her with the title of Augufta. All the decrees of the fe- 
nate ena&ed againft them, and againft. Drufus, who died 
at Rome, were annulled 1 ; nay, a Irately villa, on the 

fea-fide, where Agrippina had for fome time been kept un- 
der confinement, was, levelled with the ground, that no mo- 
numents might remain of her misfortunes s . Public facri- 
Sices were at his motion appointed by the fenate to be 
yearly offered to perpetuate their memory ; folemn games 

in the circus, and chariot-races, were inftituted in honour 

of 



p Gruter. p. 237. 1 Spanh. 1. vii. p. 612. . T Dio 

ibid. s Senec. de ira, 1. iv. c. 21. 



was fen t into Germany immediately after the {laughter of Varus 
and his legions, and continued there till his confulfhip, when he 
left Germany and returned to Rome; but we are no-where 
told, that his wife Agrippina accompanied him in that journey. 
She was perhaps then big with Caius, remained on that account 
in Germany, and was there delivered of him, during her huf- 
band's confulfhip. There appears at leaft in this no incongrui- 
ty, no improbability. As to the public regifters, perhaps another 
fon, bearing the fame name, was born to them at Antium ; for 
they had in all nine children, of whom three died infants. The 
furname of Caligula, which was given to this Caius by the legions 
fome time after his birth, was not, we imagine, added to his 
name in the rcgifters ; Suetonius therefore might have miftaken 
another Caius for this. But he could not be born in a country 
into which he was conveyed from Rome, when he was two 
Years old. Why not ? might not Agrippina have been delivered 
of Caius in Germany, then come to Rome, and afterwards return 
to Germany ? we are furprifed that Suetonius Ihould lay any 
ilrefs on fo weak an argument. Caius, 'tis true, preferred An- 
tium to all other places, as Tiberius did Caprea?, and Auguftus 
Tibur and Lanuvium j but no one ever pretended to infer from 
thence, that they were born in either of thefe places. Whoever 

was the author of the above-mentioned verfes, they were publifti- 

ed upon Caius' s acceffion to the empire ; and we can hardly per 
fuade ourfelves, that the place ot his nativity was not then 
known at leaft to every Roman. Upon the whole, we cannot 
help preferring to the authority of Suetonius that of Tacitus, fup- 

ported by the teftimonies of Pliny, Athenasus, and Sextus Vic- 
tor (24). 



{24) Vide Lip. in excur. in lib. i. annal, 
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of his mother, in which her image was to be carried 
amongft thofe of the gods ; and the month of September 



was by a decree of the fenate to be thenceforth called 




by the name of his father Germanicus. Having thus fig- 
nalized his piety towards his father, his mother, and his 
brothers, he honoured his grandmother Antonia with the 
jiame of Augufta, appointed her prieftefs of Auguftus, H j s i ove ta 
granted her all the privileges enjoyed by theveftals, and allhisgrand- 
the marks of diftinclion which had ever been conferred up- and 
on Livia, either by Auguftus or Tiberius r . The privileges 

of the veftals he like wife granted to his fillers, Agrippina, 
Drufilla, and Livilla or Julia (I), and ordained that their 
names fhould be added to his in all lolemn oaths, with 
this claufe ; neither am I dearer to myfelf, nor are my 
children dearer to me, than Caius Csefar and his fitters ; 
and to all the public a&s the following form was ordered 
to be prefixed ; may it prove fortunate and happy to Caius 
Caefar and his fitters u . All the papers, regifters, and re- 
cords, which Tiberius had left relating to the proceedings 
againft his mother and brothers, he caufed to be brought 
' publicly into the forum, and there to be committed to the 
flames in his prefence, after having folemnly called the gods 
to witnefs, that he had never read, nor even opened them* 
This he did, as he then declared, that no room might be 
left for fear or apprehenfions in thofe who had been the oc- 
cafion of the misfortunes which befel them w . However, 
as they were all afterwards to a man cut ofF under the im- 
putation of various crimes, it was commonly believed, that 
he had burnt only the copies, and preferved the originals x . 
The very day he made his entry into Rome, he was for 

fetting at liberty Agrippa, the grandfon of king Herod, <; ets at nfeer 



wl?om Tiberius had confined fix months before. Butty Agrippa, 
his grandmother Antonia, though a great friend to Agrip- an . d aiI ftatc 
pa, advifed him to fufpend for fome time the effects o fP nf0ners * 

his 



1 Dio. p. 641, 646. Suet. c. 15; u Suet. e. 15: Dio* ibid. 

* Idem ibid. x Dio. ibid, p, 641, 642. 



(I) Caius had, according to Suetonius, but three lifters, A- 
grippina, Drufilla, and Livilla ; fo that Livilla' and Julia muft be 
one and the fame perfon. Julia was the youngeft of Germani- 
cus's daughters, born in the feventeenth year of the chriftian asra 
and in the thirty- third married to Marcus Vinicius (25). 



(25) Tacit, annal. 1, iu c. 54. & 1. vi* c. 15 
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his good-nature* left he (hould feem to infult the memory 
of his grandfather y. However, he was releafed a few 
days after, as were likewife all the other ftate prifoners, 
and among the reft L. Pomponius Secundus, of whom we 

have fpoken above, after feven years clofe confinement. 
Such as had been banifhed by Tiberius were all recalled 



home, which occafioned an univerfal joy in the city. 
But nothing gave greater fatisfaction both to the nobility 

people, than his folemnly declaring, that he would not 
fuffer any one to be accufed of treafon, fince under the 
appearance of that crime fo many illuftrious citizens, fo ma- 
ny antient and noble families, had been involved in endlefs 

?r. c r °^ ag€s calamities. Of this his refolution he gave foon after a re- 



markable inftance ; for a note being offered him tendin^ 



the difcovery of a confpiracy againft his life, he rejected it, 
faying, I am not confcious to myfelf of any action that 
can deferve the hatred of any man, and therefore have no 
ears for informers z . Though the will of Tiberius had 
been declared null by the fenate, yet he executed every ar- 
ticle of it with great punctuality, except that which re- 
lated to the deceafed emperor's grandfon ; the fame regard 
he paid to the teftament of Livia, which had been fup- 
prefTed by Tiberius, caufing their legacies to be difcharged 
forthwith, and adding to them large fums of his own to be 
divided among the Roman people and the foldiery a . In 
his firft fpeech to the fenate he promifed to govern with 
juftice and moderation, to do nothing without their advice, 
and to follow their directions, as their child and pupil. Pur- 
fuant to his proteftations, he caufed the famous inftitutions 

H't feeming °f Auguftus to be revived and publifhed, though they had 

moderation, been long neglected and difufed by Tiberius ; he gave free 

jurifdi&ion to the magiftrates, without referving any ap- 
peal to himfelf, and even attempted to reftore the antient 
method of elections by the fuffrages of the people. The 
fenate were for declaring him conful, as foon as the funeral 
ceremonies, performed in honour of his grandfather were 
over ; but he could not be prevailed upon to accept that 

dignity, till Proculus and Nigrinus had ended their year, 

which expired in the month of July b . In the mean time, 

he applied himfelf with the confuls and fenate to the re- 
formation of many abufes, which had crept into the ftate. 
He reviewed the Roman knights, and publicly took away 

the 



y Jofeph, antiq. 1. xviii. c. 8. a Dio, p. 642— 644. Suet. 
€.15. I Idem, c. 16. Dio, p. 640. * Dio, ibid, p. 644, 
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the rinss and horfes of fuch as he found guilty of fome nc 



torious crimes ; fmaller offences he thought fuffic 



punifiied by paffing over the names of the offenders, as he 
read the roll. He was for calling the fpintriae, or inventors 
of abominable lewdnefs, into the fea ; but being duTuaded 
from that feverity, he banifhed them from Rome. He al 
lowed every one to keep and perufe the books of Titus La- 
bienus, Cremutius Cordus, and Caflius Severus, which in 

f Tiberius had been by order of the fenate pro- 
hibitecTand fuppreffed,faying, it nearly concerned him, that 
all the actions of Tiberius fhould be tranfmitted to pofterity. 

He likewife remitted feveral impofitions, which had been 
exacted with great feverity during the whole reign of his 
predeceflbr c . Thus did Caligula happily begin his reigr 
and of him it may be truly faid, that no prince came ever 

to a throne with greater advantages, or more to the fatisfac- 
tion of his people. 

In the month of July, Caius entered upon his firft con- Cauis takes 
fulfhip, and chofe for his collegue his uncle Claudius, then upon him the 
in the forty-fixth year of his age 5 who till that time had confulfl " p ' 
continued in the equeftrian order, being judged unequal to 
any public employment, on account of the weaknefs both 
of his body and mind d . We are told, that when he firft 
entered the forum with the fafces, an eagle perched upon 
his (boulder, which was looked upon as a prognoftic of his 
future grandeur The fame day Caius, in a fpeech which 
he made to the fenate, fpoke with great vehemence againft 
the diforders of the late adminiftration, promifed to avoid 
them as much as lay in his power, and folemnly protefted, 
that he had nothing fo much at heart, as to render the HJs f ^ 
people happy, whom the gods had committed to his care. t h e fenate. 
The fenate decreed, that his fpeech fhould be publicly 
read every year, without all doubt to remind him of the 
promifes he had made them, and lay him under fome obliga- 
tion of performing them f . On the laftday of Auguft, which 
was his birth-day, he entertained the people with the raoft 
magnificent (hews that had ever been feen in Rome ; and on 
this occafion cufhions were firft laid on the feats of the fe- 
nators, who till that time had fat both in the fenate and 

theatre on bare benches &. Thenceforth no day pafled with- 
out fome (hew or other, the emperor taking great pleafure 
in fuch diverFions, and expending on fuch occafions im- 

menfe 



c Suet. ibid, c, 16. d Dio, ibid. p. 644. & Suet, in Claud. 

s. 7. e Suet. ibid. f Dio, ibid. s Idem, p. 645. 
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menfe fums. During his confulihip, he reftored the k 
dom of Comagene, which had been reduced to a R 



o 



Comagene. province eighteen years before, to Antiochus the fon of 

that Antiochus who had been driven out by Tiberius, or- 



dering at the fame time an hundred millions of fefterces, that 
is, about a million of our money, to be paid to him by way 

of reftitution for the revenues of his kingdom,' which 
Rome bad fo long enjoyed without any juft title h . An- 
tiochus, otft of gratitude to fo generous a benefactor, gave 
*two of his names to a town of Comagene, calling it 



T 



^ 

A 

\ 

f 

o 




farea Germanica, which were afterwards changed into that 
of Germanicia \ Of his generofity to Agrippa we fpoke 
in the hiftory of the Jews ; and therefore (hall only ob- 
ferve here, that he beftowed on him the tetrachy of his 
uncle Philip, with the title of king; but referved for him- 
felf the reft of Judaea, whither he difpatched this year 
Marcelius in quality of governor in the room of Pontius 
date, whom Lucius Vitellius, governor of Syria had fent 
to Rome, to anfwer many grievous complaints of the Jewifti 
people, whom he had oppretfed in a moft tyrannical manner k . 
Andto others. His ojenerofity to feveral private perfons was no lefs re- 




markable j for a fire happening in the firft months of his 

reign, he made good the lofies which every particular had. 

fuftairied. To a freedwoman, who had endured moft ex- 
quifite torments, without difcovering the crime of a pa 



tron, Jie ^ave eighty thoufand fefterces. For thefe and 



other bounties a fhield of gold with his image was de 

creed to him, which by order of the fenate was to be car 



lied annually on a certain day, by the colleges of priefts, 

to the capitol, the fenators following it, and the noblemens 
children of both fexes finging hymns in praife of his virtues. 
Befides, it was ordained, that the day of hisacceffion to the 
empire fhould be called Palilia, as if Rome had been found- 
ed anew on that day \ Caius having held the confulate 

two months and twelve days, that is, to the twelfth of 
September, refigned the fafces to thofe who had been ap- 
pointed by Tiberius for the reft of the year m ; but their 
pames we find no-where recorded. 

It was probably about this time, that Caius wrote to 
Lucius Vitellius, governor of Syria, to conclude a peace 

with Artabanus king of the Parthians. Suetonius tells us in 

one 



h Dio ibid. Suet. ibid. c. 16 ^Norisde epochis Mace- 

dcnum, p 476. k Jofeph antiq. I. xviii. c. 5, *Suet. ibid. 
€.26. » JDio, L lix. p, 645. 
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one place, that VitelHus ufed all manner of artifice to draw 
Artabanus to a conference n ; and in another, that the Par- 
thian king, who had always (hewn the utmoft contempt 
and an irreconcileable hatred to Tiberius, fought of his own 
accord the friendship of Caius •• According to Dion Cafiius,, 
that prince had already pafled the Euphrates, and was upon 

the point of invading Syria, when Vitellius, comi 

pectedly upon him, obliged him to agree to a treaty 1 *, 
Be that as it will, Artabanus and Vitellius came to an in> 
terview on a bridge which they caufed to be laid 



.9 



Euphrates, each attended by a certain number of guards 




9 



and concluded a treaty, the conditions of which were very 
advantageous to the Romans The Parthian even con- 
defcended to give by way of hoftage one of his own fons r , 
or at leaft a noble youth of great diftin&ion, named 
riusf, probably of the race of the Arfacidse, whom he fe 
fome time after to Rome, with a Jew, by name Eleazs 
feven cubits high When the treaty was concluded, He- 
rod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, gave a magnificent en- 
tertainment to Artabanus and Vitellius, under a rich pa- 
vilion raifed upon boats in the middle of the river H . Sue- 
tonius w and Dion Caflius x tell us, that Artabanus pafled 
the Euphrates, adored the eagles- and enfigns of the legi- 
ons, and kitted the images of Auguftus and Caius Csefar. 
Herod immediately difpatched mefiengers to Rome with a 

minute account of what had pafied, who arriving before 
the mefiengers cf Vitellius, the emperor received the latter 
coldly, telling them, that Herod had already tranfmitted to 
him a detail of all that had been tranfa&ed on the Euphra- 
tes ; which occafioned a mifunderftanding between the 
tetrarch of Galilee and Vitellius 

After Caius had thus happily reigned about eight He is takea 
months, he was feized with a violent fit of illnefs, occafi- iJ1 » 
oned by his intemperance and debaucheries ; for while 



1 



Tiberius lived, he was mighty temperate in his diet ; but 
upon his death he forfook his antient way of living, and 
ave himfelf entirely up to all manner of diforders ; which 
fo affected his confiitution, that towards the end of October 

he fell dangeroufly ill. As that was the time of the year, 

in 




t n Suet, in Vitell. c. 2. 0 Suet, in Calig. c, 14. p. Dio, L 

lix. p. 661. 1 Jofeph. antiq. 1. xviii c. 6. r Dio, .ibid, 

fjofeph. ibid. 1 Idem ibid. "Idem ibid. w Suet, in 

Calig. c. 14. & i n Vitei c 2. x Dio, ibid. p. 661. J Jofeph-. 
1. xviii. c. 6. 
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in which thofe who traded to foreign countries returned 

home, news of the emperor's indifpofition was immediately 

carried to all the provinces of the empire, and every- 
where received with the greateft tokens of forrow imagi- 
The »«ef 0 f na ^ e z - At Rome his palace was conftantly crouded with 
the C people on multitudes of people of all ranks enquiring about his health $ 
this occafion, many pafled whole nights at his gate, and fome, devoting 

and joy for tne j r jj ves f or his, promifed to fight amongft the gladiators 

s recovery, ^ ^ f a f et y ^ an( j f e t up bills of this their refolution in the 

jftreets. At length he recovered, and with his recovery 
reftored happinefs to the whole empire : innumerable vic- 
tims were {lain, and facrifices offered in the moft diftant 
provinces fubjecl: to Rome, by way of thankfgiving to the 
. ods for fo fio-nal a favour. But how blind is man in 



his imagination ! how vain in his hope, and ignonnt of 
what is moft to his advantage! This prince fo much 
beloved, and universally looked upon as the author of 
all public and private happinefs , either changed all 
on a fudden his nature, or difcovered that which he 
had fome time artfully difguifed. Some writers think, 
that this diftemper affe£ted his brain ; for ever after he was 

much troubled for want of fleep, never refting above three 
hours in a night, and that never quietly, but conftantly 

He is Grange- frightened with ftrange dreams and dreadful imaginations ; 

ly altered, fo that he pafted great part of the night, either fitting up in 

his bed, or wandering about the galleries of his 
longing for day. He was himfelf, fays Suetonius fo fen- 
fible of the infirmity of his mind, that he once refolved to 
retire in order to purge his brain. He was fubjecl:, when a 
child, to the failing; ficknefs ; and in his youth, though pati- 
ent of labour and hardfhips, fubjecl: to fainting fits. Others 
afcribe this odd and unaccountable conduct to a philtre, or 

love-potion, which was afterwards given him by his wife 

Csefonia, and impaired his underftanding. But, whatever 
was the caufe of this change, it is certain, that from the 

time of his malady to the hour of his death he a&ed more 
like a madman than a prince ; fo that for the reft of his reign 
the reader is to expect nothing but an uninterrupted train of 
execrable vices, monftrous extravagances, and fuch ridicu- 
lous inconfiftencies, as cannot well be related with that gra- 
vity and decency which becomes an hiftorian. On his ac- 
ceilion to the throne, he would admit of no titles of ho- 



nour 
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nour ; but foon after his recovery he affiimed them all in one Affumes fe- 
day, though Auguftus had taken them feparately, and Tibe- j^ u J. itIc,(rf 
rius had to the la ft declined feveral of them b . Thefe were ° Ur ' 
probably the titles of Auguftus, of emperor, of high pontiff, 

of perpetual tribune. From feveral medals which have 

reached our times c , it appears, that he bore all thofe titles 
before his fecond confulate ; but that of father of hiscountry 
he did not auume, till the third year of his triumphal power d . 
To the above-mentioned titles he added the following fur- 
names, ftyling himfelf, the moll pious, the fon of the camp, 
father of the armies, the moft gracious, the moft mighty 
Caefar e . This year, Tiberius the fon of Drufus, beir 
eighteen complete, took the manly robe ; on which oc 
cafion Caius, after many proteftations of kindnefsand fincere 
affection for the young prince, firft adopted him, and then 
declared him prince of the Roman youth. But thefe ho- 
nours the unfortunate Tiberius enjoyed a very (hort time, 
Caius not being afhamed to put him to death a few days 
after he had folemnly declared, that his life was as dear to 
him as his own, and that he would ever cherilh him as his 
own child. Philo tells us, that he adopted him with no 
other view, but to acquire that abfolute power over him, 
which the Roman laws give to every parent over his chil- 
dren f . Be that as it will, he had no fooner adopted him, 
than he charged fome tribunes and centurions of his guards 
to acquaint the young prince, that he muft with his own 
hand put an end to his life, thinking it unlawful for any 
inferior perfon to imbrue his hands in the blood of one of the 
imperial family. The innocent youth expected nothing lefs, He orders 
and therefore was, as we may well imagine, (truck with y. oun s Tib * 
furprize and amazement, when the officers denounced to hSiS/w 
him the emperor's orders. As he was of a mild temper, death, 
and had ever avoided aflifting at executions, and even at 
the combats of gladiators, he prefented his throat firft to 
the officer who Hood next to him, and then to all the reft, 
begging them with many tears to execute the cruel order 
they had brought him* But as they all declined that office, 



* w J { 

purfuant to the emperor's orders, ftrictly forbidding them 



be any ways aiding and affifting to his death, the young 
prince drew at length his fword ; but not knowing where to 

ftrike, he begged they would at leaft {hew him where the 

wound 
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wound might prove mortal, and foon put an end to his lif 
and mifery. So far they complied with his requeft v and 
then the unfortunate youth (tabbed himfelf in their pie- 
fence g . Caius, to excufe this firft acT: of cruelty, which 
was foon followed by many others, pretended, that Tiberius 
had, during his illnefs, wiftied him dead h ; and that, through 
fear of being poifoned, he had taken an antidote, which 
when he difcovered, be cried out, What ! an antidote againft 
Caefar ? But this pretended antidote was only a remedy he 
had taken for a cough, with which he had been long troubled 

Thus he rid himfelf of the only prince, to whom thofe could 
apply, who might in procefs of time bediflatisfied with his 
government. As for his uncle Claudius, he looked upon 
him as a perfon utterly unfit for any office in the empire, or [ 
in private life, as he really was ; and therefore faved him, as 
lie openly declared, for a laughing-ftock. Being thus by I 
the death of Tiberius delivered from all rcftraint and con- 
troul, he gave a full loofe to his furious paffions, and com-i 

me need an open enemy to mankind, a complete tyrant, or 
rather, as Suetonius ftyles him k , an outrageous monfter. 
He abandoss Soon after his recovery, he obliged all thofe, who, during 
wkk^ij. ms malady, had devoted their lives for his, and promifed to 

fight amongft the gladiators, to fulfil their promife ; and 

becaufe one was fomewhat backward in the accompliftiment 
of his vow, he caufed him to be adorned like a victim, and 
delivered to a company of rude and mercilefs boys, who,after 
abufinghimina mo ft cruel and inhuman manner,dragged him 
through the ftreets, requiring the accomplifliment of his 
vow, and at laft threw him down a precipice, and put an 
The death of end to his life ] . His grandmother Antonia, venerable for 
shsrAnio- 0 " ^ er a S e anc * 110 * e ** s illuftrious for quality, for (he was the 

^ " daughter of Marc Antony, the niece of Auguftus, fifter- 

in-law of Tiberius, and mother of Drufus, having taken 
upon her to admonifti him, he refented that freedom to fuch 

a degree, that he reduced Jier to the neceflity of laying 
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violent hands on herfelf m ; whether by an exprefs order, 
or. only by the unbecoming manner with which he treated 
her, we are not told. That illuftrious princefs having one 
day begged to fpeak with him in private, he refufed her 

that favour, and ordered Macro to be prefent the whole 



time 



s Idem ibid. p. 996. Suet. c. 23. Dio, 1. lix. p. 645. h Dio, 
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time (he continued with him. On another occafion , as (he of- 
fered to advife him, he immediately interrupted her in a vio- 
lent rage,biddingherremember,that he could do what he pleaf-* 
ed with whom he pleafed. With thefe indignities and affronts, 
'tis moft probable, he haftened her death. Some indeed have 
written, that he caufed her to be poifoned n , which, if 
true, Philo would never have pafled over in filence. He be- 
flowed no honours upon her after her death, and fromofie 
of the windows of his palace beheld the funeral pomp quite 
unconcerned \ Dion Caffius fixes the death of Silanus, the 
emperor's father-in-law, to this year ; but, according to 
Philo, it happened after that of Macro, of which we (hall 
fpeak, the following year. In this or the foregoing year, 
was born on the fifteenth of December the emperor Nero, 

and much about the fame time Jofephus the hifto- 

rian. 

The next confulswereM. AquiliusJulianusandP. Nonius 
Afprenas p, appointed by Tiberius, whofe appointment Caius 
did not think fit to alter ?.In the beginningof the year the fe- 
nateand confuls bound themfelves by a folemn oath to obferve 
all the laws and conftitutionsof Auguftusand Caius, without 
mentioning thofeof Tiberius ; and this omiflion pafled into 
a cuftom, which ever after obtained. At the fame time, 

vows were made for the fafety of Caius and his fitters. Dion 
Caflius obferves, that on the fame day, a (lave, named Ma- 
caon, placing himfelf upon the bed of Jupiter Capitolinus, Impending 
foretold many dreadful calamities ; and when he had done, S alai "|??' 
killed firft a fmall dpg, which he had brought with him, fi^ y 1 
and then himfelf. This year, Caius appointed Soemus 
prince of the Iturean Arabs 3 gave Armenia Minor, and 
foon after part of Arabia, to Cotys king of Thrace ; and 

to his coufin Rhemetalces that part of Thrace which Cotys 

had held •, to Pole-mon he gave the territories of Pontus, 
which his father Polemon had poiTeffed r . Suetonius tells us, 

that Caius, having advanced this year Flavius Vefpafianus to 
the sedile&ip, and being one day angry with him for his re- 
mhTnefs in feeing the ftreets kept clean, which was part of 



his province, he commanded his guards to take fome of the 
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iirt, and befmear with it the aedile's embroidered robe, 
rhis fome interpreted as a prefage of Vefpafian's future 



D 2 grandeur 
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n Suet. c. 23. 



son. 
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grandeur 9 ; no doubt when they faw him already poiTeflfed of 

Various in- the empire. Dion Caflius and Suetonius give us difmal ac- 
ftances of counts of the many cruelties pra&ifed by this bloody idiot, 
Onus's cru- in ^ f econ( j year 0 f n j s re ; gn> Among the reft he tells 

us, that one day, finding there were no criminals condemned 
to fight with the wild beafts, according to the barbarous 
cuftom which obtained at Rome, he commanded fuch of the 
people as were already come to fee the (hews, to be thrown 
to them, having firft ordered their tongues to be cut out, 
that they might not difturb with their cries and complaints 
his inhuman diverfion. Finding it very chargeable to main- 
tain the wild beafts, which were kept for fuch entertain- 
ments, he often vifited the prifons in perfon ; and, order- 
ing all the prifoners to be ranged in a gallery before him, 
ientenced many of them to be thrown to the wild beafts, 
without examining whether they were guilty or innocent. 
Once in particular, as they ftood drawn up before him, he 
commanded all to betaken away to feed his beafts, Ci acalvo 
ad calvum ",that is from fuch a bald head, whom he pointed 
out, to another. Great numbers of old men, of infirm 
perfons, and of fuch as were reduced to poverty, met with 
the fame cruel fate, the inhuman tyrant pretending, that by 

fuch unheard-of barbarities heconfulted the public welfare,fince 
he delivered the ftate from perfons who were but fo many 
burdens to it. A Roman knight whom he had caufed to 
he caft to the wild beafts, crying out that he was innocent, 
he ordered him to be taken up, his tongue to be cut out, 
and then to be thrown in again. It was his conftant cuf- 
tom to oblige parents, though free from all guilt, to aflift 
at the execution of their children, and often ordered them 
fo be aflaffinated the following night in their houfes. To 

one of them, who pretended ficknefs and begged to be ex- 
cufed, he fent his own litter t . Having caufed the fon 
an illuftrious Roman knight, named Paftor, to be dragged 
to prifon, for no other reafon, but becaufe he was re- 
markable for his comelinefs and the tallnefs of his ftature, 
the unhappy father went immediately to intercede for his 
child. But the cruel monfter, inftead of hearkening to his 
tears and entreaties, commanded the innocent youth to be 

executed without delay 3 and when the news of his death 

was 
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was brought, to infult nature itfelf, he invited the diftref- 
fed parent to dine with him that very day, and forced him, 
by threatening to treat in the like manner his other fon, 
if he betrayed any fymptoms of grief, to drink to excefs, 
and in height of his affli&ion to (hew ' fuch outward figns of 
joy, as would have been at any other time altogether un- 
becoming a perfon of his rank and age \ One Caninius 
lulus having in a private converfation advifed Caius with 
great liberty to alter his conduct, as he was withdrawing, 
That you may not flatter yourfelf, Caninius, with vain 
hopes, faid the emperor, I have already figned the warrant 
for your death. At thefe words Caninius, without mewing 

the leaft concern, turning about, I 




you thanks, faid W «* . 

m , , intrepidity or 

As the decree n™;™. 



he, moil: gracious prince, for this favour. As the decree caninius 
of the fenate, granting to condemned perfons ten days re- lulus, 
fpite , was in this inftance obferved by Caius, the undaunted 
Caninius during that interval never betrayed the leaft un- 
eafinefs ; infomuch, that the centurion, who came, when 
the ten days were expired, to fee the fentence put in exer 
cution, found hirn playing, with his ufual calmnefs, at chefs. 
When the executioner appeared, he ftarted up with a 
chearful countenance, embraced his friends, and, taking his. 
leave of them, told them, that he mould foon know 
whether or no the foul was immortal ; that in the very ar- 
ticle of his death he would particularly mind in what man* 
ner it abandoned the body, and after his death return to ac- 
quaint his friends with the ftate of fouls after their feparati- 
on. He then offered his neck to the executioner, with the 
intrepidity of a true hero w . The emperor, if fuch an in- 
human madman deferves that name, affifted in perfon at 
moft executions 5 fo great was the delight he took in cruelty 
and bloodfhed ; but always caufed the mouths of thofe 

who fuffered in public, to be ftopt, either with their cloaths 

or a fponge, left they fhould upbraid him with his wicked- 
nefs x . He feldom fuffered them to be difpatched 



defiring they might feel themfelves dying, which was his 



1^ 



ufual expreflion. While he was at table, he often caufed 

criminals, and fometimes innocent perfons, to be racked in 

his prefence, nay, and their heads to be cut off by a fol- 

dier, who did it with great flcill and dexterity. Being once 

miftaken in the name of a perfon, and caufing him to be 

executed inftead of another, when he underftood his error, 

? Tis no matter, faid he, he deferved it as well as the other. 

Five 





# u Senec. de ira, 1. h\ c. 33. w Idem ibid. c. 14.. x Idem, 
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Five of the gladiators, called retiarii, becaufe they u fed in 
fighting certain nets, having, yielded to the like number 
of fecutores, who were their antagonifts, he com- 
manded them to be flam ; but one of the five, fnatching 

up his arms, killed all the conquerors. This a&ion Cali- 
gula looked upon as cruel, lamented it in public, and load- 
ed all thofe with curfes who were fo hard-hearted as 
4o behold it. As he pretended to great fklll in fencing, 
a famous gladiator, with whom he often fought in jeft, pre^ 
lending to be conquered, fell down at his feet, as the gla- 
diators, who were overcome, ufed to do. But his flattery 
coft him dear 5 for Caius, taking advantage of his fall, 
ifobbed him with a dagger s then with a branch of palm 
tree, the fymbol of victory, in his hand, he ran up and 
down triumphing, a;s if he had fairly overcome him. As 
one night at fupper he burft fuddenly into a loud laughter, 
and the cenfuls, who fat near him, defired with great re- 

ipe£fc to know the caufe of his mirth : What makes me fo 
fncrry, faid he, is, that I can have both your throats cut 
with the leaft nod of my head. A victim being brought to 
the altar and ready to be offered, he appeared unexpe&ed- 
among the reft in the habit of a prieft, and, lifting up 

the ax, as if he defigned to kill the victim, he knocked out 

the brains of the prieft who flood by him. Having de 




manded of one, who had been banifhed bv Tiberius, and 




recalled by him, how he employed himfelf in his exile, 
upon his anfwering, that he had conftantly prayed for the 
death of Tiberius, that he might come to the empire, he 
immediately concluded, that thofe, whom he had banifhed, 
prayed like wife for his death ; and upon that prefumption 
difpatched officers to the iflands, with orders to put them 
all to the fword without mercy l . To thefe and innumerr 

able other acts of cruelty, related at length by Suetonius 
and Dion Caffius, the latter adds the death of Macro and 
The d atfe f^* S w ^ e? w ^ om Caius with the utmoft ingratitude caufed to 
Mwioanji 0 ^ e P ut t0 death trns y ear « To Macro he was indebted 
his wife; both for his life and empire, and had prcmifed him the go- 
vernment of Egypt, the higheft poft to which a knight 
could afpire. But, inftead of the promifed reward, he or- 
dered both him and his wife, as fome hiftorians have writ- 
ten ^, to difpatch thcmfelves with their own hands. With 
them were put to death all their children, nay, and their 

Haves, fo that not one of the whole family was left alive. 

Macr© 
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Macro indeed, according to the character Tacitus gives us 
of him, deferved fo tragical an end, but not at Caius's 
hands. The true caufe of his death was, if Philo is to be 
credited, his ufing with more liberty, than the tyrant could 
endure, the authority which his eminent fervice gave him ; 
but Caius charged him $vith other crimes, and pretended, 
that, unmindful of his condition, he had even challenged 
an equal {hare in the fovereign power *. The next perfon 
he facrificed to his cruelty was M. Silanus, whofe daugh- 
ter he had married in Tiberius's reign, a man of a raoft il- 
luftrious defcent, and highly efteemed by all on account of 
his great experience in affairs, his prudence, and eminent 
probity. He took upon him to difapprove Caius's wild mea- 

fures, and fuggeft others to him, by which, if followed, he 

would have anfwered the expectation the public had enter- 
tained of him. But the jealous idiot, having a mighty o- 
pinion of his own abilities, and looking upon thofe as his 
enemies who found fault with his meafures, refolved to lay 
hold of the firft opportunity to rid himfelf of fo trouble- 

fome a counfellor ; which he did accordingly on the fol- 
lowing occafion. One day all on a fudden he took it in- 
to his head to divert himfelf on the fea, Silanus, who could 
not endure the agitation of the {hip, begged to be excufed 
from attending him : thi9 Caius imputed to him as a great 
crime, pretending, that he remained afliore with a defign to 
feize on the empire, in cafe any misfortune had happened 
to him and upon this groundless pretext he obliged him to 

cut his own throat with a razor m (K). The death of Si-M. SUanut 

4 lanus ? ut t0 dca * 
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1 Idem, 101. Dio, p. 647. m Dio, p. 646. Suet, c. 2$. 

(K) Julius Grecinus, father to the famous Agricola, had fome 
time before been ordered by Caius to accufe Silanus, and put 
to death for declining that infamous office. Grecinus was a fe- 
nator, no lefs famous for his eloquence, than his probity (26). 
Seneca often mentions him, and tells us, that not having 
wherewithal to defray the charges of the public fhews, which 

he was obliged to exhibit in virtue of his office, one Fabius Per- 

iicus, a man of great wealth, but of an indifferent character, 
fent him a very confiderable fum ; which he refufed, anfwering; 
his friends, who found fault with his unfeafonable generofity ; 

Would you have me to accept a favour of on« with whom I 

fhouid 
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lanus was followed by that of many other perfons of great 
diftin&ion, whom he condemned, under pretence that they 
had been acceflbry to the death of his mother or brothers ; 

though his real motive was to feize on their ettates ; for he 

had already fquandered away great part of the immenfe 

treafure left him by Tiberius. This year about the month 
of July died his Mer Drufilla. "She had been g 
Tiberius five years before to L. Camus Longinus, and taken 
from him foon after by Caius, who lived publicly with her, 
as if ihe had been his own wife, and had, during his fickr 
nefs, appointed her to fucceded him in the empire n . He 
had maintained with her, as well as with his other fitters, 
if Suetonius is to be credited, a criminal converfation, e- 
ven before fhe was married. When fhe died, {he was 
according to Dion Caffius °, the wife of M. Lepidus. 
That writer gives us a very particular account of the 

aordinary honours conferred upon her by Caius after 



and « ho- her death. She was immediately ranked amongft the 

noureda8a gods, and thenceforth ftyled the goddefs Drufilla, which 

s ° e Si impious title the proftitute bears on fome Greek medals, 

which have reached our times p. A fenator, bv name 



Livius Geminus, declared in full fenate upon his oath^ 
that he faw her carried up to heaven Seneca rallies him 

with a good deal of humour upon thisvifion, but neverthe- 

lefs chofe rather to adore the divinity of Drufilla, than in- 
cur the difpleafure of the prince. The emperor's paflion for 
his fitter appeared no lefs foolifh after her death, than it had 

grief, been infamous during her life, He immediately left Rome, 

and 



n Suet. c 24. 0 Dio, p. 648, p Vide Goltz. c, 

39. 1 * Dio, ibid. 



fhould not care to eat a meal's meat ? Rubellius, who had been 
conful, but was a man of the fame ftamp with Perficus, fent him 
a larger fum than the other, which he likewife rejected ; but 
Rubellius preffing him, he begged to be excufed, faying, Neither 
have I accepted any thing of Perficus (27). The fame writer 



tells us elfe where (28), that he was murdered bv Caius's or- 



ders, becaufe he was a better man, than was expedient for any 
one to be under a tyrant. He wrote a book upon agriculture, 

which is quoted by Columella (29). Pliny likewife ranks him 
among writers (30). 



(27) Senec. de ben. 1. ii. c. 2u (28) Idem cpift. 29 
9) Columell. 1. i, c. 1, (30) Piin. in hilt. I xiv, & xv. 
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and, after having wandered fome time up and down Cam- 
pania, he pafled over into Sicily, where he exhibited moifc 
magnificent fhews, and repaired at a vaft charge the walls 
of Syracufe, and fome temples that were decayed with age. 
He ridiculed many things, which were looked upon by the 
Sicilians as miracles ; but was fo terrified with the fmoke and 
noife of mount iEtna, that he tied from Meffena in the night, 
not having courage enough to wait till day appeared r . Upon 
his return to Rome, he purfued the courfe of his cruelties 
with, more barbarity than ever. If any one betrayed joy, 
it was on account of the death of Drufilla ; if forrow, it 

Was on account of the divine honours that were paid her ; 
and both were crimes againft the ftate, and punrfhed with 
death: infomuch, that they were all at a lofs how to com- 
port themfelves, it being alike capital to mourn and to re- 
joice *. 

Caius had continued a widow ever fince the death ofHismar- 
Junia, the daughter of Silanus. But C. Calpurnius Pifo mar- r i a s es and 
rying one Livia Oreftilla, and inviting him to his wedding, iVOrce * 
when the folemnity was over, he commanded the bride to 
be carried to his own palace, and there married her ; but di- 
vorced her a few days after, and in the term of two years, 
or two months as fome will have it, banifhed both her and 

Pifo, under pretence that they had lived together \ Not 
long after be married Lollia Paulina, the grand-daughter of 
M. Loliius, whom Auguftus, as we have related elfewhere, 

had appointed governor of Caius Caefar, when he fent him 
into the eaft. Lollia was already married to C. Memmius 
Regulus, governor of Macedon and Achaia ; but Caius hav- 
ing heard in a private converfation, that her grandmother 
had been famous for her beauty, he immediately fent for her, 
forced her from her hufband, and married her^ (L) ; but 
in a fhort time not only put her away, but threatened her 
with death, if fhe either returned to her former hufband, or 
married any other man x . We mail have occalion to fpeak 
of her in the following reign. 

And 



r Senec, ibid. Suet c. 51. * Senec. ad. Polyb. c. 36. 

Suet. c. 24. u Suet, c. 25. Dio,p. 646. w Suet, 

ibid. Dio, p. 648. Eufeb. chron. x Suet, & Dio,ibid. 

( L) Lollia Paulina was herfelf very remarkable for her beauty. 

Pliny tells us, that he faw her adorned with a prodigious quantity 

of 
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His pride and Ani> now the bloody monfter, finding no one dared to 
, y * oppofe his fovereign will and pleafure, notwithftanding the 

many murders he daily committed, began to look upon 
himfelf as raifed above the condition of a mortal man. To 
confirm himfelf in this ridiculous fancy, he is faid to have 
ufed the following no lefs ridiculous argument : As thofe to 
whofe care fheep, oxen, and other cattle are committed, 
are themfelves neither fheep nor oxen, but of a nature infi- 
nitely fuperior to the condition of thofe animals ; fo thofe 
who are fet over all men and creatures in the world, ought 
not to be regarded as men, but reverenced like gods y . He 
firft betrayed this extravagant fancy at an entertainment with 
fome foreign kings, who came to pay him homage. As 
fome difpute arofe amongft thofe princes about the nobility 
of their extraction, Caius ftarting up, repeated a verfe of 
Homer in the perfon of UlyfTes ; Let there be but one king, 
one lord below ; and was for afTuming immediately the dia- ' 
dem, and changing the government into a monarchy. But 
being told that he was already above all the kings and mo- 
narchs of the earth, he began from that time to challenge 
the honours paid to the demi-gods, fuch as Hercules, Bac- 

ciaims di- chus, Tryphon, &c. afTuming the drefs in which they were 

reprefented, and appearing fometimes with a lion's fkin a- 
bout his moulders and a club in his hand,, to perfoliate 
Hercules 5 fometimes with wings at his feet, and a caduceus 
in his hand, like Mercury, &c. But he foon thought it 
beneath him to be honoured only as a demigod, and claimed, 
the fame worfhip that was paid to Apollo, Mars, and Jupi- 
ter himfelf j nay, he caufed the heads to be taken off their 
ftatues, and his own to be put in their room. He often 
placed himfelf in the temple of Caftor and Pollux, between 
the ftatues of thofe brothers, to be adored by all who came to 
offer their vows to them. He enlarged his palace, and brought 
one wing of it clofe to the temple of thofe two fabulous deities, 
which he altered to the form of a portico, that the gods 
themfelves, as he ufed to fay, might ferve him in quality of 

porters. 



ho- 



nours 



y Philo. ibid. p. 1002. 



of pearls and emeralds, which had formerly belonged to her grand* 

lather M. Lollius (31). 



(31) Plin.Lix. c. 35, 
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porters. He frequently changed his godhead, being one day 
a male deity, and another a female ; fometimes Jupiter, at 
other times Mars \ fometimes Neptune or Apollo, and fome- 
times Venus, &c. But above all he liked to be called Jupi- 
ter, the head and chief of the Pagan deities ; and that he 
might be efteemed a true Juj.<t ,r, he had inventions to imi- 
tate thunder and lightning ; and when the thunder was 
fappofed to fall, he ufed to throw a ftone againft heaven, 
with the impious defiance in Homer ; Do you take me from Hu Impietyi 

hence or I'll take you. He often went to the temple of 

Jupiter Capi toll bus, and, pi acin g h i mfelf by his ftatue, fome- 
times whifpered to it, then laid his ear clofe to it, as it 
were to receive an anfwer. Sometimes he feemed to be very 
angry with Jupiter, and was once heard to tell him in a 
threatening ftyle, that he would fend him back into Greece 

(M). At length being overcome by the importunity of the 

gods, 



(M) Dion Camus tells us, that a Gaul feeing him one day fitting 
throne in the figure of Jupiter, could not help burfting 



loud laugh which Caius hearing, called him to him, and 



aflced him, What do you take me for ? For a great fool anfwered 
frankly the Gaul. This affront, which would have coft a fenator 

or knight his life, Caius dhTembled in the Gaul, thinking it per- 
haps below him to exert his vengeance on fo contemptible a per- 
fon ; for he was by profeffion a (hoe-maker (32). He caufed all 
the temples of Greece to be ftript of their ftatues, pictures, and 
other ornaments which he conveyed to Rome, crouding with them 
his own temple, his palace, his villas, and his gardens (33). He 
ordered the famous ftatue of Jupiter Olympius, done by Phidias, 
and had in great veneration by the Greeks, to be transported to 
Rome. We are told, that the fhip, which was building for that 
purpofe, was burnt by lightning j and that as often as tne work- 
men attempted to remove the ftatue, a great noife was heard, liks 
that of perfons deriding their attempt, Memmius Regulus, go- 
vernor of Greece, who was charged to fee the celebrated ftatue 

conveyed to Rome, wrote to Caius, acquainting him that he could 
not obey his commands on account of fome extraordinary prqdi- 
gies, and becaufe the workmen aflured him, that if once removed, 
it would fall to pieces. Hereupon, in the tranfport of his rage, 
he abufed and threatened Jupiter for daring to oppofe his fove- 
reign will, and would have put to death Memmius, had he not 

been firft put to death himfelf (34), 



(32) Bio, p. 66o, 661. 
antitj. 1. xlx, c. 1 . ' (34) Dio, p. 66 



(33) Philolegat. 104. Jofeph 
)io ; p. 662. Jofeph. ibid. 
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gods, as he foolifhly gave out, who defired his company, he 



joined his palace to the capitol by an arch built over the 



temple of Auguftus ; and fome time after, that he might 
yet be nearer, he laid the foundations of a new houfe in the 
court of the capitol z . At length his pride, folly, and im- 
piety carried him fo far, thav he would have a temple for 

himfelf, which he built at a vail: charge, and dedicated to 
his own divinity, placing in it his ftatue hi gold, done to 



the life, and every day cloathed in the fame robes which he 
himfelf wore. He likewife inftituted priefts and priefteftes 
Institutes to officiate in his new temple, the preateft and richeft men 

nnur ofhis " m R° me 5 f° great was their debafement at this time, pur- 



own deity: chafing the infamous priefthood, with vaft fums ; for Ca 

fold it at fuch an extravagant price, that his uncle Claudius, 
not having wherewithal to difcharge the debt, eight millions 
of fefterces, iays Suetonius, which he contracted on that oc- 
cafion,was obliged to furrender all his effe&s to his creditors, 
who publicly fold them by auction a . The facrifices, which 

Sik P and ^ P r * e ^ s ^ an y offered him, were peacocks, pheafants, 
facrifices Numidian hens, &c. And as though his other follies were 

offered to riot fufficiently extravagant, he became at laft prieft to him- 

him. felf, and admitted to the fame dignity his wife Caefonia, 

whom he married the year following ; and alfo his horfe, 
the moft proper prieft of all for fuch a deity b . Befides the 
temple which he built to himfelf in his palace, the fenate 
decreed him another, which was begun in this, and ended 
in the following year c . He ordered a temple to be ere&ed 
to his godhead at Miletus, which might ferve for all Alia ; 
and becaufe it was not fmiftied at the time he expedted, 
he commanded a magnificent temple, which that commu- 
nity was building in honour of Apollo, to be confecrated to 
himfelf d . All nations, people, and cities, erecled temples 
and altars to this new divinity, facrificed victims, and fwore 
by his name e . But none were more forward in paying him 
this impious worfhip, than the inhabitans of Alexandria, 
The Jews alone, who were very numerous in that city, 
refufed to bend their knees to the new idol, which brought 
upon them that cruel perfecution from the Alexandri- 



ans 



5 



2 Suet. c. 22. & 52. Dio, p. 660, 661. Philo. p. 1003. 

a Suet, in Claud, c. g. b Idem in Calig. c. 22. Dio. p. 660, 

Senec. de ira. 1. iv. c. 22. c Dio. in excerpt. Val. p. 673. 

d Idem ibid. p. 670. 671. c Jofeph. bell. Judaic. 1. ii, 
p. 17. 
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ans, whicfi we have defcribed in our r hiftory of that na- 
tion. The diftrefled Jews difpatched embaffadors to Rome to 
lay their fufferings before Caius, and beg his protection. At 
the head of this embafly was Philo, who gives us a very 
particular account of it, as we (hall do from him. 

The following year, CV'a? refumed the fafces, having His fccond 
for his collegue Lucius Aprcaius Czefianus (N), but held conu ip * 
them only thirty days f . When he entered upon his con- 

fulfhip, and alio when he refigned it, he took the ufual 

oaths, like a private citizen $ but while he thus affected po- 
pularity, he filled the city with blood and flaughter, cau- 
fing thofe very perfons, who had been imprifoned by Ti- 
berius, and by himfelf fet at liberty, to be dragged to pri- 
fon again, and executed for the pretended crimes with 
which they had been charged in the former reigns. The 
people not aflifting at the mews, which he exhibited almoft 
every day, with the affiduity he expected, he commanded 
the public granaries to be fhut up, with a defign to ftarve His lotted t« 
them, and laid hold of all opportunities that offered todo* heRoma n 

them what mifchief he could. Once in particular he^ 16 * 
caufed them all to be driven by his guards out of the cir- 
cus, on which occafion great numbers of the common peo- 
ple were crufhed to death in the throng, and above twenty 
knights, and as many women of diftincxion. At another 
time, becaufe they did not declare for the gladiators v horn 

he favoured, he caufed the fails, which covered the amphi- 
theatre, to be taken down ; and having thus expofed them 
to the fcorching heat of the fun, he threatened with prefent 
death fuch as mould offer to ftir\ Nay, the acclamati- His inhuman 

ons wiflu 



f Dio. p. 649. Suet, c. 17. Tacit, annal. 6. c, 4. Noris ep. 

con. p. 28. sDio, ibid. h Suet. c. 26. 



(N) Csefianus held the confullhip till July, with Sanvinus, or 
rather anquinius Miaximus, governor of Rome, who had been 
fubttituted to Caius. Sanquinius had been likewife conful un- 
der Tiberius, but in what year we find no-where recorded (58), 

Cn. Domitius Corbulo W3.S £. ifo conful at this time, from the 

arft of July, as is commonly believed (59), to the fourth or 
fecond of September, when Caius ignominioufly depofed both 
confuls (60}. CorbuJo's collegue was fo affected with the af- 
front, that he laid violent hands on himfelf, and Caius named 
in his room Domitius Afer, a celebrated orator (61). 
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(58) Bio. !. lix. p. 651. (59) Goltz. faft. p. 238, 

{60) Dio. ibid. p. 665. Suet. c. 25; (61) Goltz. ibid. 
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ons of the people in the theatre differing one day from 
his, he uttered the inhuman wifh, that the whole Roman 
people had but one neck, that he might difpatch them all at 
a blow. He often wiftied for fome great calamity, as if 
the monger himfelf had not been curfe and calamity 
enough. He envied Auguftus the happinefs of an army 
mafiacred, and Tiberius the fad difafter at Fidenae, where 
fifty thoufand perfons were maimed, or perifhed, by the 
fall of an amphitheatre. In ftiort, declaring himfelf an o- 
pen enemy to his people, he often made ufe of the expref- 
fion of the old tragedian : Oderint dum metuant ; let them 
hate me as much as they pleafe, fo they do but fear me. 
On the other hand, the people confidering him no longer 
as their lawful fovereign, but as their implacable enemy* 
one day, to be revenged on him, rifing up, abandoned the 
fhews, which he was exhibiting at an immenfe charge ; 
which piqued him to fuch a degree, that he immediately 

left Rome and retired to Campania, whence he did not re- 
turn to the city till the feaft of his fifter Drufilla, which 
he folemnized with extraordinary magnificence *. Hiftori- 
The foolifh ans this year take notice of the foolifh regard he paid to one 
regard he _ 0 f his horfes, named Incitatus, whom he often invited to 

horfelnS his table > fed with & ik 0atS > and P refented with the moft 

tatus. delicious wines in cups of gold. His table was all of mar- 
ble, his manger of ivory, his collar of pearls, and his co- 
verings of rich purple. He appointed him a great num- 
ber of attendants, and fupplied him with furniture no lefs 
magnificent than his own, that he might receive and enter- 
tain, in a manner fuitable to his rank, fuch as came to 
wait upon him ; for he was a member of the college of 
Caius's priefts, and collegue to Claudius, to Caefonia, and 
to the chief nobility of Rome ; nay the emperor defigned 
to raife him to the confulmip, and would have honoured 
him, as was commonly believed, with that dignity, if he 
• had lived longer k . 

■ Caius had hitherto difapproved of Tiberius's conduct 
and feemed to be greatly pleafed with the invectives that 
were uttered againft him. But this year, coming one day 
to the fenate, he told the confeript fathers, that he, who 
was emperor, might well cenfure the meafures of his pre- 
deccllbr ; but that it feemed very ftrange to him, that they 

fliould 
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fhduld prefume to find fault with one who had governed 




them as their lord and fovereign. You inveigh againft him 
faid he, as a tyrant, for having put many worthy citizens to 
death, without reflecting that you yourfelves are involved 
in the fame guilt, fince he caufed none to be executed, 



who had not been firft convi r ?d by your evidence, and 
condemned by your decrees, oince you honoured him fo 
much during his it ill becomes you thus to infult his 
memory after hh death. Your conduct {hews me what I 
may expect from you when I am gone. Having faid many His odd 
things to this purpofe, in the end he upbraided the fenate <P eedl w 
as the creatures and dependents of Sejanus, as the betray- enate " 
ers of his mother and brothers, as a herd of mean-fpirited 
flaves and flatterers, and concluded with introducing Ti- 
berius, addrefling him in the following terms: you have 
faid nothing, O Caius, but what I have by long experience 
found to be true \ defpife them therefore as unworthy of 
your efteem and affection, and ufe them with all the fe- 
verity they deferve. They all hate you in their hearts, 
wifh for your death, and will aflaflinate you, if they can 
with impunity. Lay afide therefore all hopes of winning 
their affections, defpife therV impotent rage, and employ all 
your thoughts about your own fafety : whatever moft con- 
duces to that, is moft juft and equitable. By this means 
you will have nothing to fear, you will enjoy your pleafures 



in fafety, and at the fame time be honoured by them ; 



for they have not the courage to oppofe you. If you 
ftudy .to gain their affections, you may perhaps acquire an 
empty reputation, which will die with you ; but muff refign 
your power, which will offer them an opportunity of at- 
tempting upon your life, and deftroying you ; for the yoke 



of fovereignty is ever grating ; a prince is honoured fo long as 
he is dreaded ; when he is not feared, he is defpifed ; and , 
woe to that prince, whofe fubjects are more powerful than ' 
he Caius having thus fpoke, revived the law of treafon, Revives the 
and withdrawing from the fenate, retired forthwith into the ! . awof mi- 
country. The fenators, thunder-ftruck with fuch an un^ efty * 
expected fpeech, and in the utmoft confternation on account 
of the dangers that threatened them ; for who had not ex- 
claimed againft Tiberius ? were not capable of cprning to 
any refolution that day 5 but the following long fpeeches 
were made in commendation of fo merciful, fo gracious a 
prince, who after fuch juft and well deferved reproaches, 

had 



Dio. ibid, p, 652,* Suet. c. 50. 
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.1 



had been fo g 



his. vengeance : they 



enadted a decree, ordering the day, on which he made this 
The flavifh memorable fpeech, to be yearly folernnized with victim 

* and facrifices as a feftival ; and heaped innumerable other 

honours upon a prince, who had given fuch glaring inftances 



of his clemency and good-nature. One would think that 



t 



fena te, 



fuch praifes muft have paffed for fatire and mockery. But 
ambition is a credulous paffion : Caius was highly pleafed 

with fuch honours and praifes ; but nev enhelefs put after- 
wards many of thofe to death, who had fpoken ill of Tibe- 
rius, though he hated all who fpoke well of him m . 
Caius builds This year is alfo remarkable for the famous work which 
a bridge upon Caius undertook at Puteoli : it is difficult to determine which 

was greater, the folly or the extravagancy of the attempt. 
To fhew his power and greatnefs, and that he was able to 
walk upon the fea as well as the land, he caufed an infi- 
nite number of fhips to be gathered together in all parts, and 
a great many new ones to be built, which were all brought 
into the bay of Baias and Puteoli in Campania. There 

Theexpence fr° m tne P°^ nt °^ Baiae to ^ e °PP°^ te & ore °f Puteoli 

and extrava- they were placed in two rows in the form of a crefcentj 
ganceofthis being fattened and moored together with anchors, chains, 5 

un erta mg. ^ ca bles. So many fhips were employed in this fooliih 

undertaking, that none being left to convey corn to Rome, 
the city was greatly diftrefled by famine, which continued to 
the reign of Claudius n , and to the great fatisfa&ion of Cai- 



t 



- 



m 

\ 



us, fwept off daily great numbers of the people. Seneca 



tells us, that when Caius was killed, there was not fuffic 
ent corn in the public granaries to maintain the people eight 



days longer 0 . When the Ihips were well faftened and fe 
cured, vaft quantities of large planks and boards were laid 
over them, and covered with earth. Then to make this 
ftupendous work the more magnificent and furprifing, he 
fent for an infinite number of artificers and workmen, 
who, at an immenfe charge and with incredible expedition, 
Caius punifbing the leaft remiffnefs with prefent death, built 
houfes and convenient inns on the bridge for the reception 
of the emperor and his numerous retinue. Into thefe public 
houfes was conveyed frefti water in pipes from the land, Cai 



- w 

i 
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us taking delight in fuch things only, as to others feemed 



impofiible. When this wonderful work was completed, Cai 



us 
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lis repaired to it with all the great lords of Rome, being at« 

tended by immenfe crouds of people, who flocked from eve- 
ry quarter to behold this mighty pomp. Upon his arrival at 
Baise he offered folemn facrifices to the gods, efpecially to 
Envy* left the other deities fhould be touched with jealoufy 
in feeing their glory eclipfed b v his. Then proudly adorned 
with magnificent robes of gold, and armed with the breads 
plate of Alexan - the Great, having a civic crown on his 
head, accomriarii.d with the great officers of his army and 
all the nobility of Rome, he mounted on horfeback,' and 
entering upon the bridge atBaiae, rid with an awful majefty 

to Puteoli. There he refided the remaining part of theday^ 
and the following night, when with an infinite number of 
torches, lanthorns, and other lights placed in different parts 

of the work, the fea, the neighbouring mountains, and the 
(hore, were illuminated to a vaft diftance, Caligula boafting^ 
that he had turned the flight into day, as well as the fea intd 

land. The next day he appeared in the habit peculiar to ths 

charioteers in the circus, and in a chariot drawn by two 
{lately horfesj being attended by young Darius^ the Parthiari 
hoftage* a fquadron of his guards in bright armoury and at 
great train of his friends magnificently attired, and likewife 
in their chariots 5 he fet but on his return to Baiae* biit halt- 
ed about the middle of the bridge ; and there,- afcending a 

magnificent throne,^ made a folemn oration in praife of hisi 
own exploit in riding fo many miles upon the fea^ and of the: 

pains and care taken by his foldier>s and workmen,' among 
whom he diflributed large rewards; He fpent all the day 

arid the next night in this place, retelling and bantjuetting 

with his friends ; and when he began to be heated with 

wine, that he might perform fome memorable aftiori before 

ne left his bridge, he all on a fudden caufed great numbers ofcaufajntff 

people to be thrown into the fea, without diftin£tiori of friend fbfom to be 

or foe, noble or ignoble ; and when they attempted to climb 

itp into the veffels, he ordered therri to bethriiftroff j fo that 

many perifhed^ tho' the far greater part faved tftemfelyes,* 
however drunk, by fwimming, the fea proving extreniejy 

Calm and fmooth the whole time, which Caius foolifhly a-' 
fcribed to the refpecl: Neptune had for him as a more power- 
ful deity ?. After this Cains returned to Rome,- and entered 

the 
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the city in triumph, for having overcome, as he boafted, 
nature itfelf. Upon his departure, the bridge, as Dion Caf- 
fius feems to infinuate q , was immediately broke down, and 
the Ihips employed in it reftored to the owners. In fuch wild 
and ufelefs attempts did Caius fquander away in the fpace of 
two years, befides his ordinary revenues, the immenfe trea- 
fure left by Tiberius, amounting to eighteen millions of our 
money. As to the motive, which prompted him to fuch an 
extravagant undertaking, authors are not agited (O). 



His avarice Caius having by this and many other extravagancies ex- 



a "J enormoos haufted and drained his exchequer, he betook himfelf to all 

lons * manner of rapine, inventing fuch kinds of penalties, con- 

£fcations, and imports, as had never before been heard of. 
He would not allow any one to be legally a citizen of Rome, 
whofe grant ran in the following terms to him and his pofte- 
rity, " unlefs he was his fon, pretending that the word pofte- 
rity did not extend beyond that degree ; fo that moft of the 
Roman citizens were obliged to purchafe their freedom a- 
new. He declared the wills void of all, from the beginning 
of Tiberius's reign, who had not named either that prince or 
himfelf amongft their heirs. Hereupon feveral perfons nam- 
ed him in their wills amongft their friends and children, 
which he knowing, caufed them under feveral pretences to 
be put to death, that he might receive his fhare the fooner $ 

nay, he was heard once to fay, that it was a great preemp- 
tion in them to live, and keep him out of his inheritance. 
No commodity whatever, nor even the necefiaries of life, 
were exempt from fome tax or other. For all actions at 
law, in what place foever commenced, he exacted the for- 
tieth 

* Dio. ibid. 

(O) Some write, that Ke built this bridge in imitation of 
Xerxes, who laid a wonderful one over the Hellefpont, as we 
have related in our hiftory of Perfia. Others fay, that being 
then upon the point of invading Germany and Britain, he de- 
figned to terrify them with the report of fome extraordinary 
work. But Suetonius tells us, that when he was but a boy, he 
was informed by his grandfather, that Caius had been put upon 



this undertaking by certain aftrological predictions of the 
brated Thrafyllus . who, finding Tiberius unrefolved as to his 
fuceeffor, yet more inclined to his own grandfon, than to Caius, 
told him, it was as hard a matter for Caius to be emperor, as it 
was for him to ride over the gulph of Baiae. Suetonius's grand- 
father lived under Caius, and had this intelligence from per; 
ions who were in high favour with him (62)* 



(62) ^uet. c. 19 
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tieth part of the thing in controverfy, and laid heavy fines 
on fuch as were convi&ed either of compounding, or drop- 
ping the iuit. He ena&ed a lawy enjoining all artificers, la- 
bourers, porters, carriers, &c. to pay into the exchequer 
the eighth part of their daily gains. Every proftitute was 
obliged to pay a certain proportion of what fiie earned ; 
nay, he was not afhamed to turn his own palace into Turns hi* 
a brothel-houfe v laintaining there great numbers of profti- P alace into a 
tutes, and fending his officers to invite people of all rahks^^ 1 _^ d uf * 
to his diverfions. He received the money himfelf of fuch as 
came, and ordered his officers to enter their names in his 
books, as of perfons well affected to Caefar. He like wife 
encouraged gaming-houfes, frequenting them himfelf ; nay, 



at laft he appointed an apartment in his own palace for 
gamefters, and there fpent great part of his ' time* We are 
told, that one day, in the midft of his game* obfervingtwo 
Roman knights of great eftates accidentally pafling by* 
he immediately went down, caufed both to be apprehended* 
and their eftates to be confifcated j and then returning with 
joy to his game, boafted, that he had never had .a better; 
throw. Another time wanting money for his ftake, he went 
down, and caufed feveral noblemen to be put to death ; 
then returning told the company, that while they fat play- 
ing for fmall fums, he had won fix hundred thoufand fefterces* 
He ufed frequently to expofe to fale the effedsof the condemn- 
ed perfons, and oblige the rich citizens to buy them at the 
price he was pleafed to fet upon them ; which was fo high, 
that many noble families were by that means reduced to pover- 
ty. He forced, not to mention others, a wealthy citizen, 
by name Apollonius Saturninus, to pay nine millions of fef* 
terces for thirteen gladiators, whom he expofed to fale with 
all the furniture of the amphitheatre. A daughter being 
born to him about this time, he complained publicly of his 
poverty, not only as an emperor, but as a father ; but 
applied to his own ufe all the prefents and contributions made 
by the people for the education and portion of the child *. 
The law of majefty, which he revived, proved an inex- 
hauftible fund for the encreafing of his revenues* Dion Caf- 
fius enumerates a great many Worthy citizens, who were 



put to death for no other crime but their great wealth ; and 
tells us, that one Junius Prifcus,- praetor, who had been 



condemned and executed under colour of lome other Crime, 
being found after his death poiTeiTed but of a fmall eftate, 
the emperor cried out, I have been impofed upon 3 Junius 
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r Suet. c. 38. — 43 
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was not guilty (P). Lucius Vitellius, governor of Syria* 
had acquired great wealth in that province, and befides, his 
great power,and the reputation he had gained amongft the fol- 
Defigns to diery, gave Caius no fmall uneafmcis, w ho thereupon recalled 

• him with a defign to put him to death, under pretence, that 
governor cf through his negligence the Parthians had driven Tiridates 



t 



i 



us Vitellius 



Syria. 



from 



t 

A 
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if 
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(P) Dion Caflius tells us, in this place how '^omitius Afer ef- 
eaped condemnation. He was, fays Tacitus (63}, more famous for 
his eloquence than his integricy. He had been under Tiberius a 
zealous accufer, and acted that part againft Claudia Pulchra, an j 
intimate friend and coufm to Agrippina, as we have related a- j. 
bove. It was not, however, this that provoked Caius againft I 
him, but his being efteemed the moll eloquent orator of his age, ; 
which glory Caius thought due to himfelf ; and therefore re- • 
folved to rid himfelf of the only perfon who difputed it with [ 
him. Domitius ere&ed this year a ftatue to the emperor with \ 
an infcripiion, importing, that he was conful the fecond time \ 
m the twenty-feventh year of his age. This he meant as a , 
compliment ,• but Caius, who wanted a pretence to deftroy him, ■ 
pretended, that he thereby reproached him with his youth, 
and a violation of the laws, forbidding any one to be raifed to 
the confular dignity at that age. He therefore took upon him 
to accufe him himfelf, and delivered in the fenate along fpeech, ; 
which he had compofed againft him. Domitius, inftead of an- i 
fwering it, which, without all doubt, would have cofthimhisi 
life, extolled the eloquence of the fpeaker, admired the propriety; 
of his expreffions, repeated the molt, remarkable pafiages, giving 
them their due weight, and pointing out their beauties, &c. 

When he was ordered to make his defence, inftead of anfwer- 



?! 



mg the emperor's oration, he threw himfelf at his feet, acknow- 
ledged him for his matter in eloquence, and declared, that he 
defpifed life after he was thus bereaved of the glory on which 
he piqued himfelf, of being efteemed the bell: orator of his age. 
Caius was^ fo well pleafed with this pretended fubmiifion, that he 
not only forgave him, but raifed hinl that very year to the con- 
ftikte. Califtus, one of Caius's freedmen,. whom Domitius had 
gained, and who had proved very ferviceable to him on this oc- 

cafion, having one day made ufe of the liberty which Caius 

allowed him to complain of the bitter inve&ives, which he had 
uttered againft one, whom he knew to be free from all guilt, 
the' emperor returned him this anfwer ; would you have had 
me to lofe fo fine a difcourfe (64) ? Philo places in this year the 

mafTacre 



(63) Tacit^ annai. vi. c. 52, 



3 



(64) Dio, p, 644? 64J. 
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from the kingdom of Armenia, which had been given him 




by Tib 



man of good talents and qua 



locations, had eminently diftinguifhed himfelf in the army 



government of provinces 




T 



exer- 



and in the 
cifed the ir 

Caligula changed him into a contemptible flave, and he is 
handed down 



ty of a primitive Roman. But his dread of 



flattery 



For 



often ty as a pattern of the mod infamous 
rft time Caius deigned to admit him towh 



his prefence, hj appeared before him in a modeft drefs, his re P llta 
and accofted him with the fame ceremonies that werej^iifk 



pracTifed by the Ro 



when they approached their gods 



that is having his head covered with a veil, turning himfelf 
round, and then falling down proftrate before him r . Caius 



was fo taken with th 



peeled behav 



that he 



only forgave him, but thenceforth numbered him amongft 
his moft intimate friends. For he was the firft who intro- 
duced amongft the Romans the cuftom of approaching the 
emperors, as the Parthians and other eaftern nations did their 
monarchs u . We {hall have occafion to relate in thecourfe of 



ftory 



inftances of his flavifti 



fubmiffion. He was fucceeded 



and ferv 
overnment of Sy 




by P. Petronius, of whom hereafter, e are told 





, that 

Seneca 



s Tacit, annal. I. vi. c. 32. 1 Suet, in vit. c. 2. 
p. 661. Philo legat. p. 1008. Suet. ibid. 



Dio. 



m^flacre of the exHes, and tells us, that Caius, not being able 

one night to take any reft, being haunted, as it frequently 
happened, with inward horrors, he began to think, that the 
banimed perfons were too happy, that they lived in eafe and* 
tranquillity, and wanted neither the neceflaries nor convenien- 
ces of life. Hereupon concluding with himfelf, that it was not 
reafonafele criminals mould enjoy any happinefs, as foon as 

day appeared, he made a lift of the moft eminent perfons a- 



mongft them, and difpatched officers with orders to put them 



all to death, which occafioned an univerfal mourning among 
the moft illuftrious families of Rome. At the head of this 
black lift was Flaccus, who had been governor of Egypt, and 
confined a few months before to the ifland of Andros {65). Eu- 
febius fixes this cruel execution to the laft year of Caius's reign 
(66) ; but Philo places it before the difgrace of Lepidus, which 
happened this year (67). 



(65) Philo in Flacc. p, qqo, 00 

{67) Idem ibid. ■ * ^ 



1: 



(66) Eufeb 



chron. 
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Seneca was about this time in imminent danger of lofmg 

his life for no other crime, but having pleaded a caufe in 
the fenate with great eloquence, and univeifal applaufe. 
This Caius, who was prefent, and pretended to be the beft 
orator of his age, could not bear, and would therefore 
have difpatehed him, had he not been affured by one of his 
courtefans, that Seneca was affected with a diftemper, 
which would foon corrupt his body, and pi r. an end to his 

The iaft of Auguft, being his birth-day, the confute 
forgot to warn the people to obferve it as a feftival ; which 
incenfed Caius to fuch a degree, that on the fecond of 
September he depofed them, and caufed their rods to be 
Caiu.sdepofcs broken. This proved fo fenfible a mortification to them 
both the con- that one of them not able to brook it, laid violent hands 

on himfelf. The pretence, that Caius took for thus ftrip 
ping them ignominioufly of their dignity, was, their ob~ 
Serving the fecond of September, the anniverfary of the 
battle of A&ium, as a feftival. This indeed was cuftomary 



5 



uis 



9 




but the emperor, who was defcended from Auguftus 
his mother Agrippina, and from Antony by his grandmor 
ther Antonia, told his friends before, that the confuis 
could not avoid giving him on that day a favourable pre^ 

tencQ 



w Bio, p, 6'5$. 

(QJ Caius defpifed the eloquence of Seneca, though then in, 

great vogue, calling his writing " fand without lime*'. Caius himfelf 
was no mean orator, had. a great fluency and command of words* 
cfpecially when he declaimed againft any one : and fuch a clear 
voice and diitindl pronunciation, that he was heard at a great 

diftance. He took great delight in writing anfwers to fuch 

orators as had performed with applaufe. He often pleaded in 

the fenate for or againft fuch perions of diftinciion as were ac- 
cufed, not being governed therein by friendfhip or enmity, but 
by the fubject ; for he was ready to accufe a friend, or defend 
an enemy, according as he thought the fubject raoft proper to 
difplay his eloquence. When he declaimed, he conftantly in- 
vited, by a public proclamation, the knights to hear him, who 
never failed to applaud him ; and indeed he well deferved their 
applaufe, for though he under valued the other liberal arts, he 
ftadied eloquence with great application, and /poke very per- 

J iinently, efpecially in accufmg (68). 

(68) Suei.c. 5-3: 
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ge the late affront, either by omitting to 



brate the victory of Auguftus, or by folemnizing the dc 



feat of Antony x . Accordingly, the confuls having, ac- 
cording to cuftom, celebrated with the ufual ceremonies 



the anniverfary of the Acliac victory, they were the fame 



day depofed by Caius's orders, under pretence that they 
had folemnized not fo much the victory of Auguftus, as 
the defeat of hit reat-grand father Antony. The city was 
then three days without confuls, that is the third, fourth 
and fifth of Septemper X ; but on the fixth, Domitius Afer, 
and another, whofe name has not been tranfmitted to us, 

were nominated to that dignity. After this Caius forbad 
the boafted victories gained by Auguftus in Sicily and ?t Auguftus to 



Aclium to be folemnized for the future, faying, that th 
had proved tragical and calamitous to the Roman people, e< * 
though at the fame time he gave out, that his mother Agrip- 
pina was not the daughter of Agrippa, but of Auguftus by 



his own daughter Julia. Thus he chofe rather to afperfe 
the memory of his great grandfather, and owe his birth to 
an abominable inceft, than derive his pedigree from Agrippa 
who was not of an illuftrious defcent z (R). Dion Call 



obferves in this place, that Caius being jealous of the 
power and courage of L. Pifo, proconful of Africa, and 

probably the fon of that Pifo, who was fuppofed to have 

poifoned Germanicus, took from him and his fuccelTors 
the command of the legion quartered there, and the Nu- 
mjdian auxiliaries, and gave it to a lieutenant. Thefe 



tenants, by degrees, became more powerful than the pro- 

confuls, and were in after- ages ftyled Counts of Africa *. The origin of 

This regulation was introduced, according to Tacitus b ,^.^ u ^*^ 

one or two years before,_while M. Silanus was proconful 

of 





* Dio,. ibid. y Suet. c. 26. 2 Suet> c. 23J 

* Dip, p. 656. * Tacit, hiftor. 1. iv. c. 48. 



(R) He ufed to fpeak very contemptuomly, not only of Agrippa,. 
but of his great grandmother Li via Augufta, calling her Ulyffem 
ftolatum, that is, in our language, an Ulyfles in petticoats. In 
a letter to the fenate, he reflected on her pedigree, pretending 
that Aufidius Lingo, her grandfather by the mother, was but a* 
a common Decurio at Fundi, though it appeared from the pub- 
lit records, that he had difcharged very confiderable offices & 
I^ome (69), 



6g) Idem? c. 2 
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of Africa. It is not cafy, nor indeed of any importance 



r 



r; 



to decide, which of thefc two writers may be in the right. [ 

Towards the end of the year ? Cains undertook at| 
expedition into Gau] ? under colour of oppofing the Ger- 
mans, who were faid to have committed fome hoftilities ; 

ft i * 

but his real motive was to plunder that wealthy province, 
and likewife Spain, after he had with extravagant tributes 
and taxes quite drained Italy. He never mentioned this 
flefign, till going one day to Mevania, at a fmall diflance 
from Rome, to fee the celebrated river and forcft of Cli- 



r. 



F 





tumnus, he was advifed to complete the number of the 

Batavians, who were then his guards. Upon this he took a, 

fancy to make war upon the Germans, and, without far- 

ler deliberation, ordered a great number of legions an 
auxiliaries to be drawn together, new levies to be made with 
great diligence, and a prodigious quantity of provifions 
to be got ready. His orders being executed with fur- 
prizing expedition, he immediately began his march, moving 
ibme times with fuch hafte, that the praetorian cohorts 
were obliged, which had never before been pracYifed, to 
have their ilandards brought after them on their fumptcr- 
horfes ; at other times fo flowly, that he feerncd to walk 
only for bis diverfion. He was carried the b eft part of the 
way in a litter on eight mens fhoulders, having lent before 
meflengers, commanding; the neighbouring cities to have, 



f, 



r 



their high- ways well fweptand watered, that he might not 
be troubled with duft. He was attended in this mock cx^ 
pedition, by Herod king of Batanea and Trachonitis, and 

fry Antiochus king of Comagene, and followed by a long 



of gladiators, comedians, buffoons, loofe women, &c 
with whom he fpent his whole time c . When he arrived at 
the place, where the legions were encamped that guarded 
the banks of the Rhine, he reviewed his forces, which a- 
mounted to two hundred, or two hundred and fifty thou- 
fand, men. To acquire the reputation of a fevere and 
flricl: obferver of military difcipline, he difmifled with 
ignominy and difgrace feveral old officers, who had ferved 
their time, pretending that they were unfit for the fer- 
vice, but in reality to exempt himfelf from the obligati- 
on of paying them the rewards due to veterans d . He 
pafTed the Rhine, but after advancing a few miles in- 
to the country he returned without having killed or feen 

a fingle 



Bib, p. 656. Suet. c. 43. * Suet. c. 44. pio ? 
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firjgle enemy, though one would have judged from his 
mighty preparations, that he would have over-run the whole 
country. Tacitus tells us, that oae Brinioor Brenno, prince 
of the Canincfatcs, ridiculed with impunity this foolifh ex- 
pedition of Caius?. And indeed, well he might ; for 
while he, who had threatened thp barbarians with utter de~ 

< 

ftruclion, was pafling in his chariot through a narrow lane, 
and his troops w s forced to break their ranks on account of 

the narrownefs the place, one happening to fay, that 

great would be their confufion, if the enemy fhould ap- 
pear, he immediately threw himfelf out of his chariot, ^ 8 ^J* r- 

mounted on horfeback, and flew back to the bridges with a nation> 
idefign to repafs the river j but finding them crouded with 
the fervants and baggage of the army, he made them hand 
him from one to another, and convey him over their heads, 
thinking he could not too foon get out of the enemies 
country f . Being afterwards recovered from his fright, and 
well a/Tured that there was nothing to fear, he caufed 
fome of his German guards to ccofs the Rhine, and after Hi* exploit; 
having concealed tbemfelves for fome time in a neighbouring 
foreft, to rife out of their ambufcade in a great tumult and 
hurry ; that upon the alarm, which this would occafion, 
word might be brought him that the enemy was at hand ; 

which being done accordingly, the mock hero llarting up 

from his dinner, and putting himfelf at the head of a party 
of the praetorian horfe, haftened to oppofe the enemy, and 
advancing to the foreft, there fpent the remaining part of 
the day in cutting down trees to erect trophies for fo C 
nal a victory. Upon his return he reproached with cowar 
dice thofe who had not followed him, but rewarded fuch 



6 



had borne with him the brunt of the day with a 



ew 



fort of crowns, which, to diftinguifh them from all 
others, he called exploratoriae. But this expedition, how- 
ever glorious and fuccefsful, not fatisfying his martial ardor, 
he refolved to fignalize himfelf by fome other ftill more no- 
ble atchievement. With this view he ordered fome chil- 



dren whom he kept as hoftages, to be privately con- 



yed away, and word to be brought him that ihey had 
made their efcape ; upon which he immediately mount- 
ed on horfeback, purfued the fuppofed fugitives with a 
detachment of cavalry, and brought them back loaded 
with chains. After thefe noble achievements, he wrote a 

letter 



* T|:it. hill. 1. iv» c. 15, f Saet. c. 44. & 51* 
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letter , to the fenate, complaining of them and the people, 
for indulging themfelvesin banquets, pleafures, and diver- 
fions, while Caefar was fighting, and expoled for their 
fafety to fo many perils and hazards. But the moft glo- 
rious of all his exploits was his receiving under his protec- 
tion Adminius, who being banimed by his father Cynobe- 
linus, one of the kings of Britain, fled to him with a 
fmall retinue. This feemed to him fo mer.i^able an action, 
HUboafting that he immediately wrote boafting letters ,o the fenate, as 

W, t0 if he had fubdued the whole ifland > ftri % enjoining the 

mefTengers to ride dire&ly through the forum- to the pa- 
lace, and not to deliver his letters to the confuls, but in 
the prefence of the fenate affembled in the temple of 
Mars. In the mean time he caufed himfelf to be feven 
times proclaimed emperor by his victorious troops on the 
banks of the Rhine &. 

Hiseitorti- The Gauls would have reckoned themfelves happy, had 

dties"? Cm " ^ e done t ^ 1€m no more ^ larm ' t ^ ian ^ e ^id tne e nemy* But 

Gaul. his avarice, equal to his prodigality, prompted him to ha-~ 

rafs and opprefs that unhappy nation with fuch extortions, as 
reduced even the moft wealthy to beggary. Not fatisfied 
with the great prefents, which he obliged both the cities 
and particular perfons to make him, he caufed the moft 
wealthy men in the province, though free from all guilt, 
to be accufed of treafon, that he might feize their eftates 



which he fold in perfon, obliging others to purchafe them, 
at the price he thought fit to put upon them. Having one 
day loft at dice an immenfe fum, he caufed the regifters, 
which ferved for the cenfus, to be brought to him ; and 
writing a lift of thofe who poffefled the greateft eftates 
in the province, ordered them to be immediately put ta 
death, and feized all their effe&s h . 
Theconfpi- About this time, was difcovered a confpiracy againft 

fujLfnd eD ' Caius ' butwhether [t was real > or only fuppofed, is ftill 

Lcpidus, uncertain (S). Lentulus and Lepidus were faid to be at 

the 



s Idem, €. 44.-46. Dip. p. 657. h Qio. i'pid. 

(S) Dion Cafllus fpeaks of it as an imaginary- confpiracy (24} ; 
but Suetonius fuppofes it to have been a real one (25). LipuV 
us takes it to be that plot which Tacitus mentions to have been 
difcovered to Caius by Anicius Cerealis (26). 

i 

(24) Diq. p. 657. (25) Suet, in Claud, c. 9. (26^ Tacit J 

annal. xvi. c. 1 7. 
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the head of it. Cneius Lentulus Getulicus had com- 



manded the legions in higher Germany for the fpace of 



ten years, Tiberius not daring to remove him, as we 
have related in the hiftory of that prince's reign. But he 
was doomed to death by Caius, fays Dion *, for no other 



crime, but becaufe he was greatly beloved by the foldiery 



on account of his clemency and good-nature. Some mo 
numents have :•• ched our times of the facrifices which 
were offered on the twenty-feventh of October, by way 
of thankfgiving for the happy difcovery, fays the inscripti- 
on, of the wicked defigns of Cn. Lentulus - Getulicus k . 
His employment was given to Sulpicius Galba, afterwards 
emperor, who, the neKt day after his arrivaj in the camp, 
gave fignal inftances of his zeal for military difcipline, of 
which more in his reign. M. iEmilius Lepidus is fuppofed 
to have been the fon of Julia, Auguftus's grand-daughter, 



and fifter to Agrippina the mother of Caius who never- 
thelefs condemned him as guilty of treafon, and charged a 



tribune, by name Decimus, to cut off his head m (T) 



At the fame time, he condemned his two fifters, Agrippina Cutis ba- 
and Livilla or Julia, as guilty of adultery with Lepidus, jj j*^ his 
and privy to the confpiracy ; and confined them to the^ g e r ^p ina 
ifland of Pontia, adding with threats, that he had fwordsand LiviJI 



well as iflands n . After this he wrote a letter to the fe 



£> 



nate, acquainting them that he had efcaped a dan 
confpiracy, and inveighing with great bitternefs againft hi 
fifters, whom he was not afhamed to charge with mod: 
infamous crimes. He fent three daggers to Rome to be 

confe- 



1 Idem ibid. k Grut. p. 117. 1 Tacit, annal. vi. 

c. 30. m Dio. p, 648, Senec. ep. 4* n Suet. c. 29, 

Bio. p. 657. 



(T) M. Lepidus was greatly, nay too much beloved by Caius, 

if Dion does not confound him with M. Lepidus Mnefter, the 
mimick, with whom Caius maintained a fcandalous commerce 
(27}. ^milius was admitted by the emperor to the great employ- 
ments five years before the age prefcribed by the laws j hay, 



we are told, that Caius promifed to name him for his fucceffor. 
mt Lepidus, notwithstanding the kindnefs fhewn him by the em- 
peror, debauched his two fifters Agrippina and Livilla, or Julia, 

hoping, as was fuppofed, by his familiarity with them, toraife 

bimfelf to the empire. 



(27) Suet, c. 3 
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confecrated there to Mars the avenger, with an infcription, 
importing, that they had been defigned for his deftru&ion ; 
and obliged Agrippina to carry from Gaul to Rome the urn 
with the bones of Leoidus. He fold ail the furniture, jew- 



! 



els, flaves, and even the freedmen of his filters, after theii 



By what vile condemnation. As he degraded himfclf to fell them in 
TOojJty^ 5 " perfon, he put his own price upon them, and obliged the 
Gauj. Gauls to purchafe them. This kind of traffick proving j 



very advantageous, he ordered the rich furniture of the 
perial palace, with the robes of Marc Antony, of Auguftus, 
of his mother Agrippina, and others of the imperial fami- 

be fent him from Rome, and fold them in the fame 




manner. So many carriages and beafts of burden were 
employed in conveying the furniture of the imperial pa 



from Italy to Gaul, that no horfes being found to turn the 
mills, according to the cuftom of thofe times, the city 

was reduced to great {freights for want of bread °. But, not- 
withftandins; the immenfe and almofl incredible fums, he 
raifed by thefe files, he {till wanted money, being no lefs 
boundlcfs in his prodigality (U), than iniquitous in his extor^ 
lions. 
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Suet. ibid. 



(U) In luxury, fays Suetonius (28), and extravagance, he far 
outdid all the prodigals of his age. He ufed baths of Iweet oils 
with the moil coftly perfumes that could be purchafed. At his 
entertainments he often caufed the largeft pearls to be diflbl- 
ved in vtneoar, to difplay his grandeur and magnificence. Some- 



times to divert himfelf with his guefts, he caufed empty dimes 
of pure gold to be ferved up, which he dtftributed among them, 
faying, that at Crefar's table their bread and meat mull be nothing 



but gold. For feveral days together he took delight in throw- 



ing down from the top of a tower confiderable fums among the 



people. JH[e built certain galleys of cedar, having the Herns, 

which were of ivory, adorned with precious Hones, the fails of 
various filks, the cabins and galleries fpacious and convenient, 
with great variety of vines and fruit- trees 3 under the made of 
which he often dined, coaftiug along the more of Campania, 
with great pomp and fplendor, being entertained by the mixed 
melody of voices, and all forts of inftrements. In all his 
buildings he conlidered nothing but his own particular fancy, and 

thought nothing anfwerable to his grandeur, but what to others 

fsemei 



* 4 *■ 



<2$) Suet. c. 37 
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When the death of Lepiclus and Getulicus was known 
at Rome, Flavins Vefpafianus, then praetor, and after- 



wards emperor, who ftudieJ to infinuate himfelf by any 



means into the emperor's favour, was for throwing the 
bodies of the confpirators into the Tiber, and depriving 
them of the honour of fepulture. Neither did the fe- 
nate omit fo favourable an opportunity of heaping new New Www 

honours upon the prince } amongft others they decreed <feaeed him 
him an ovation, and deputed his uncle Claudius, with fe- byt * n *' e * 

veral other perfons of the fir ft rank drawn by lot, to go 
into Gaul, and congratulate him in their name upon the 
difcovery of fo dangerous a confpiracy, and the deferved. 
vengeance he had taken on the confpirators. But Caius 
jiot fatisfied with the honours decreed him, efpecially with 
n ovation, and complaining of the {mall number of the 
deputies, ordered fome of them to return even .before 
they entered Gaul, as if they had been fpies, and received 
the otheis with great coldnefs. He chiefly refented their 

fending his uncle, as if he were a child, and wanted a go- 
vernor. He did not, however, fend him back, but treated him 
in a mart ignominious manner p ; nay, we are told, that he 
caufed him to be thrown into a river the moment he arrived % 
After this the fenate decreed ; him greater honours, and fent 
him a more numerous deputation ; which he received with 
great marks cf fatisfaclion, and even went out to meet the 

deputies 



a 



p Dio. p. 658. * Suet, in Claud, c. 9. 

feemed impoffible. He raifed pillars and towers in the (ea, cut 
his way through rocks of the moft impenetrable flint, levelled ' 
mountains, raifed plains and vallies, &c. (29). Jofephus ob- 
ferves, that he never undertook any thing worthy of a prince, 
that is, ufeful to the public, except an harbour, which he be- 
gan in the neighbourhood of Rhegium for the convenience and 
fafety of the mips, which conveyed corn from Alexandria to 
Italy ; but this he left unfinimed (30). Suetonius (31 J enume. 
fates feveral works, which he undertook, but none of any ufe 
to the public, except a fine aqueduct, which Claudius {mimed 
fourteen years after. Frontinus mentions another aqueduct: a- 
mongft the works of Caius, but upon what authority we know 
aot. He caufed an obelifk to be brought out of Egypt, which 

Suetonius 



(29) Idem, c. 29. ( 30) Jofeph, antiq. 1. xlx. c. 2. {3 1) So.au 
«. 21. 




Suetonius 
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f Dio, ibid. 2 Dio, p. 658. Suet. c. 2$ 



Suetonius ( 32) calls the great obelifk, and placed it in the circu'S 
on mount Vatican. The fhip, in which it was conveyed to 
Rome, was the finell and largeft that had ever appeared on the 
fea till Pliny's time, who tells us, that four men could fcarce 
fathom themaft of this extraordinary veffel (33). He defigned 
to rebuild the palace of Poly crates at Samos, to finim the tem- 
ple of Apollo Didymasus at Miletus, and to found a new 
city on the top of the Alps ; but his favourite project was to 
cut the ifthmus of Corinth, and open a communication be- 
tween thofe two feas ; in which undertaking he was attended 
with no better fuccefs than thofe who attempted it after him 



(34). Seneca mentions an immenfe fum expended by him in 



one banquet (35); and Pliny fpeaks of a fplendid and coftly 
entertainment, which he gave to fifteen guefts in the hollow of a 
plane-tree, framed in the form of a room (36). 

(W) Csfonia was daughter to Veftilia, who, if Pliny is to 

be credited (37), was delivered of two children in feven months 

time, 



(32) Suet, in Claud, c. 20. (33) Plm. 1. xxvi. C 

40. (34) Plin. 1. iv. c. 4. Suet. c. 21. (35) Senec. 

ad Hely. c. 9. (36) Plin. 1, xii. c. 1. (37) Plin. 

1. vii. c. 5. 
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deputies r . In the mean time, profecutions were carried on 
at Rome againft the friends of Caius's fitters, and of thofe 
who had been executed for the late confpiracy. Several 

aediles and praetors were obliged to lay clown their employ- 
ments, and appear before the fenate in the habit of crimi- 
nals. Among the reft Sophronius Tigellinus, of whom we 
fhall have frequent occalion to fpeak in the reign of Nero, 
was banifhed for a criminal correfpondeno: with Agrippina. 
Thefe proceedings terrified the fenate, who apprehended ftill 
greater evils from a prince, who was cruel by nature, and 
gave ear, as was fuppofed, to the pernicious counfels of the 
kings Agrippa and Antiochus. 

He marries Ca ius, after the condemnation of his lifters, divorced 
csfonia. hj s w jf e L 0 ]]i a Paulina to marry Milonia Caefonia, who 

was neither beautiful nor young, being already the mother 

of three children by another huiband, who was ftill alive. 

She had, however, a particular talent and addrefs in gain- 
ing the affeclions of all with whom fhe converfed ; info- 
much, that Caius loved her entirely, and lived longer with 

her than any other * (W). He married her, according to 
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Suetonius, the fame day that fhe was delivered of a daugh- 
ter, declaring himfelf her hulband, and the father of the 
child But Dion fays, that he married her about a month 

before her delivery u . To the child he gave the name of 
Julia Drufilla, carried her to the temples of all the god- 
deffes in Rome, and put her into the arms of Minerva, 
as if to that powerful goddefs he committed the care of her 
education w . He laid her likewife at the feet of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, faying, that me was common to him and Ju- 
piter, and leaving all men to judge which of her parents 
was the greater!:, and from which fhe derived the more noble 
origin x . But nothing more affured Caius, that fhe was his 
daughter, for her mother was not renowned for her chafti- 
ty, than her natural fiercenefs, of which fhe foon gave fuf- 
ficient indications, by fcratching and tearing the faces of 
the little children who played with her y . Upon her birth His 
Caius complained of his poverty, as we have hinted above, ne ^ 
and obliged the people to contribute large fums for the edu- 
cating and marrying her fuitable to her rank, which he ap- 
plyed to his own ufe. He likewife declared by an edic\, 
that on the firft of January he intended to receive new- 
year's gifts, which he did accordingly, flanding in the porch 

of the palace, while the people and nobility with full hands 

and 



1 Suet. ibid. u Dio, ibid. w Dio, in excerpt. 

Val. p. 673. Suet. ibid. x Jofeph. antiq. 1. xix. c. 1. 
y Suet. ibid. 

time, of one in eleven, and of Caefonia in eight. -All thefe 
children lived, as the fame writer obferves, to a competent age, 
and enjoyed good health. Suetonius tells us, that Csefonia gain- 
ed and maintained the affections of Caius by her monftrous 
lewdnefs (38). After her hufband's death, (he was charged with 
having fixed his affection to her with an amorous potion, which 
affe&ing his brain, had difordered his underftanding, and occa- 
fioned that fury and madnefs which had brought fo many cala- 
mities upon the ftate. Whether fhe adminiftered to him any 
fuch potion, is uncertain ; but this ferved as a pretence for the 
confpirators to difpatch both her and her daughter after the 
murder of Caius (39). Suetonius tells us, that the emperor of- 
ten fhe wed her to his foldiers habited like them, and to his friends 
without any garment (40). 

(38) Suet. c. 2$. (39) Jofeph, ibid. c. 2. Juvenal 

fatyr. 6. v. 5 i S f 40 ) Suet. c. 25. 
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and laps poured out their prefents before him z ; Auguftug 
had formerly received new-year's gifts, according to the 
Roman cuftom, but not out of covetoufnefs, as Caius, who 
is faid to have fuch a paffion for money, that his chief de- 
light was to walk bare-footj and even to roll himfelf upon 
heaps of gold, which he had accumulated by all manner of 



rapine 



a. 



theGermans. 



feaiba defeats This year, the Germans, having no doubt drawn to- 
gether their forces to oppofe Caius, made upon his depar- 
ture an inroad into Gaul; but were repulfed by Galba with 
fuch vigor and expedition, that Caligula could not forbear 
commending and rewarding both him and his troops, though 
he generally ufed out of jealoufy and envy, to difcounte- 
nance fuch of his officers as had gained any confiderable ad- 
vantage over the enemy* Caius, who was then in Gaulj 
afTumed the whole glory of this action to himfelf, and ac- 
quainted the fenate with it by a letter, which he fent wrapt 
up in the branch of a laurel, the fymboi of victory* boaft- 
ing, that he had utterly defeated the enemy's numerous 

forces, and put them out of a condition of difturbing for 

the future the tranquillity of Gaul b . Vefpafian, then prae- 
tor, begged he might be allowed to exhibit extraordinary 
fports on occafion of fo fignal a victory 6 (X); This year,- 
-Herod Antipas was by Caius deprived of his tetrarchy of 
'Galilee, which was given to king Agrippa, and bantfhed 
to Lions, as Jofephus writes in one place d , or fent into 
ain, as he tells us in another e . Perhaps Caius, who 
came this year with Agrippa into Gaul, ordered him to re- 
move from Lions to Spain, where he died. He had en* 




joyed his tetrarchy forty-eight years, during which time he 

built 



* Idem ibid, a Idem, c. 42. » Perfius, fatyr. 6. 

0 Suet, in Vefp. c. 2. d Jofepk antiq. 1. xviii. c^ c Idem* 
hell. Jud. 1. ii. e. 16. 



(X) On this occafion probably happened what we read iff 
Suetonius, viz. that Caius, upon the news of the motions of 
the Germans, feized on all the (hips he could get, in order to 
convey himfelf into the Levant, comforting himfelf with thiJ 
thought, that he mould keep his tranfmarine provinces, though 

the enemy poffeffed themfelves of Italy and Rome itfelf, as tW 
Senones had formerly done (41). 



(41) Suet. e. p> 
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built a new city in the moft delightful fpot of Galilee^ 
which from Tiberius he named Tiberias. But of hts actions 
and caufeof his difgrace, we havefpoken in our^hiifcory of 

the Jews. 

The following year, Caius was conful without a < z 
legue for the firft twelve days, not deilgnedly, but becaufe 
he was not acquainted fooner with the de^'ch of the per- 
fon who had been named for his collegue, and died at Roms 
a few days before he was to enter upon his office f . Caius 
began his third confulfhip at Lions, and it was probably on 
that occafion, that he exhibited the magnificent fports de-sportsc*W- 
fcribed by Dion Caflius and Suetonius. At the fame time, biced b ? c*d 
he ordained a iblemn contention of eloquence, both in us at Ll0n,s 
Greek and Latin, obliging thofe who were overcome to 
give rewards to their competitors, and to make fome com- 
pofition or other in their commendation. Thofe who gave 
no fatisfaction at all were condemned to blot out with a 
fponge, and even with their tongues, what they had wrote, 
unlefs they chofe rather to be whipt like fchool-boys, or to 
be thrown into the Rhone s. Hence an antient poet, fpeak- 
ing of one who was in fear, fays, .that he trembled like an 
orator, ready to declaim at Lions before the altar of Auguf- 
tus h . Of this altar at Lions, and the fports yearly exhibit- 
ed there in honour of the deified Auguftus, we have fpoken 
in the hiftory of his reign. 

Caius held the confulftrip only twelve days ; and when 
news of his refignation was brought to Rome, two new 

confuls, probably Publicola and Nerva (Y), were nomi- 
nated. 



4 



f Dio. p. 653. Suet, c. 17; £ Suet. c. 20. h Juven.' 
fatyr. 1. 



(Y) Onuphrius takes thefe two to be the confuls of this year, 

becaufe S. Profper marks them as the confuls of the foregoing 

year, when, according to the general opinion of the. chroro- 

logers, that office was difchaged by Caius Caefar and L. A pro- 

nius Csefianus. The fame writer pretends, that Sex, Nonius^Celei 

and Junius Quintilianus, fet down by Frontinus (42) as confuls 

between the years thirty-eight and forty-nine of the chriftku 

jera bore that dignity from the firft of July to the end of this 
year (43). 



(42) Front, de aqusd. p. 119. (43) Onuph, in faft 
p. 298. 

Vol. XIV. 
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imted. The firft decree they made was, that the anniver- 
sary of the death of Tiberius and Drufilla mould be folem- 
nized in the fame manner, as that of Auguftus. This dis- 
tinction Caius had required in a letter to the new con** 
fuls *. As for Caius, he began the year with the murder 
(rfkptdem" °^ ^ t0 ^ em y> king °f Mauritania, and coufin- german to his 

king of Mau- ^ amer Germanicus (Z). He had invited him to his court 5 
titania. and received him at his arrival with great demonftrations 

of kindnefs ; but obferving one day, as he entered the the- 
atre to behold the fports, that the luftre of his purple drew 
upon him the eyes of the whole company, he caufed him, no 
doubt out of jealoufy, to be immediately arretted, condemn- 
ed him to banifliment, and privately ordered him to be maf- 
facred on his journey k . Dion Caflius afcribes his death 
to the great riches he poffefled K Be that as it will, the 
Mauritanians, upon the news of his death, revolted, being 
ftirred up by Edemon, one of the deceafed prince's freed- 
men, defirous to revenge the death of his matter. The in- 
human and imperious tyrant caufed likewife Mithridates kin 
of Armenia to be arretted, but only condemned him to ba- 

nifhment. We mall have occafion to fpeak of .this prince in 
the following reign. 
Caius'sme- Caius, before he left Gaul, gave out, that he defign- 

*norable ex- e( J to invade Britain, and accordingly ordered his troops 

gainftBri-" ^ rom a ^ q uartei ' s to march to the Gaulifh fhore oppofite 
tfcain. to the ifland. He foon came to the place of the rendez- 
vous himfelf, and upon his arrival drew up his men along 
the coaft, embarqued on a magnificent galley, and hav- 
ing advanced a fmall way from the more, returned fud- 

denly, and, afcending his tribunal, ordered the warlike 




/engines to be difpoied in order and to the beft advan- 
tage, the trumpets to found, and the fignal of battle to be 

given. 



* Dlo, p. 659. * Suet. c. 35. 1 Dio, p. 659. 



\7j) He was the fon of Cleopatra c elene, daughter of Antony 

and the celebrated Cleopatra, as Germanicus was the fon of An- 

Sonia, daughter to the fame Antony. Juba, the father of Pto- 
lemy, wis iirft king of Mauritania, which Auguftus made him 
exchange for part of Getulia, and the countries formerly poffef- 
fed by Bocchus, that is, the two Mauritanias, the Tingitana and 
Csfariana (44). 



(44) Dio, 1. lv. p, 567. Tacit, anaal. 1. xi. c. 5. k 23, 



* 
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given. Neither foldiers nor officers could conceive what he 

had in view, till at length, all on a fjdden he ordered them 
to gather the cockle-{hells on the Ihore, and to fill with 
them their laps and head -pieces, faying, Thefe are fpoils of 
the conquered ocean, due to the palace, due to the capitol. 

Tlien, to reward his fellow-fold iers fbr fo glorious a victory, 
he diftributed among them a very confiderable fum, bidding 
them be merry, and enjoy in fafety the rewards of their 
valour ; and that fo glorious a conquefr. might never be 
forgot, he caufed a high tower to be erected, according to 
the model of the Pharos at Alexandria, for fetting up lights 
to direcl: (hips at fea in the night m . A modern writer n 
will have the tower built on this occafion to be that which 
ftands at the entry of the port of Boulogne, and is called 
by the natives la tour d'ordre. 

And now Caius thought of nothing but the preparations 
for a triumph due to his noble atchievements. Accordingly 

he wrote to his officers at Rome, enjoining them to get every 
thing ready for the mofl magnificent triumph that had ever 
been feen ; but at the fame time warning them, not to put 
him to any extraordinary expence, fince every man's eftate Hls fo % an 4 
was at their difpofal. Before he left Gaul, he chefe the am ltl0nf 
talleft men of that province, without distinction of rank or 
condition, to grace his triumph, giving them German 
names, and obliging them to learn that language, to let their 
hair grow and colour it red, that they might pafs for Ger- 
mans. He like wife commanded the gallies, in which he 
and his chief officers had put to fea, to be conveyed to 
Rome, for moft part of the way, by land °. Before he left 
Gaul, he took it in his head to put thofe legions to the 
fword that had mutinied after the death of Auguflus, and 
in a manner befieged his father Germanicus and himfelf, 
then an infant. His officers, with the utmoft difficulty, H|j crue j 
diffuaded him from cutting them all off ; but could not by d e fi g n. 1 
any means divert him from decimating them for a crime, 
which had been, fo many years before, committed and 
forgiven. Notwithftanding the warm remonft ranees of his 



friends and chief officers, he ordered them to affemble with 

out arms to receive his commands. The legionaries, not 
fufpecling in the leaft his defign, readily obeyed, and in the 
mean time, the cavalry began to furround them. This 

F 2 gave 



m Suet. c. 46. Dio, p. 659. ■ Buch. de Belg. 1. iv. c. 12 
• Suet, c 47. 
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gave them fome umbrage, and many of them flipt away 



to take their arms, with a defien to fell their lives dear 




ne. 



in cafe any violence was offered them ; which the coward 
no fooner perceived, than he difmhTed the alfemfly and 
fled, making what bafte he could to reach Rome, that he 
might vent his rage upon the fenate, for the wrong he pre- 
tended they had done him by not decreeing him a triumph, 
though he had declared the year before, that they had no 
right to decree him any honours, and that he would punifh 
them with the utmoft fe verity, if they pretended to affume 
it p. They chiefly were at a lofs how to behave with re- 

fpecl: to his pretended conqueft of Britain. To compliment 
him on his victory, looked like mockery ; on the other 
hand, they were told, that he fpoke ferioufly of it as a noble 

oit. What refolution they took in the end we 
no-where recorded. Suetonius only tells us, that they dif- 
patched an embaffy to him, confiding of the mo ft confi- 
derable men of their order, entreating him to haften his re- 
turn to the city. The deputies met him on his journey! 

towards Rome, not yet recovered from his late fright, andj 
with the utmoft fubmiffion prefented their requeft to h 





threatens 1 . 1 * 



body. I will come, anfwered 



fenate. Caius, I will come, and bring this along with me ; laying 

his hand on the hilt of his fword. He even declared by an 

ediCT, which he caufed to be fet up in the city, that he 
would return ; but it fhould be only for the knights and! 



people ; as for the fenate, he would for the future be to! 
them neither a prince nor a citizen. As he drew nea 
Rome, he forbad any of the fenators to meet him. Hf 
would not, however, enter the city in triumph, but con 
tented himfelf with an ovation, making his entry on thi 
laft of Auguft, which was his birth-day, four months am 
fo'me days before his death q -. From this time he refolved utter 

pate the fenate, and would have put his wicked de 
fign in execution, had he not been prevented by death 




In the four months he lived, he caufed feveral fenators 
diftinclionto be inhumanly murdered,one in particular forncf 

crim'e,but becaufe he begged leave to (hut his eyes, bein; 



commanded by him, though nothing was laid to his chars 



affift at the execution of his fon r . For the bloody an'f 
inhuman monfter took great delight, as we hinted abov4 

ml 



p Suet, c, 48. 1 1 Suet. c. 49. r Suet, c. 27. Die, 



p. 660. 
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in thus tormenting the mod innocent parents. It was com- 
monly reported, that he defigned to cut off the mofl con»- 
fiderable men of the fenatorial and equeftrian order, and Various In- 
then remove the feat of the empire to Antium, and^ ce8< ? f 

from thence to Alexandria. This report gained great 

credit after his death, when two books were found in 

his cabinet, one with the title of gladius, the fword, the 
other of pugio, the dagger, both containing the names 
of many eminent perfons whom he defigned to deftroy s . 
Thefe books were committed to the cuftody of Protogenes, 
one of the minifters of his cruelty l . Befides thefe books 
was found a great cheft filled with various forts of poi- 
fons, which, being by Claudius's orders thrown into the fea, 



infected the waters, and deftroyed a vaft quantity of fifh 
However, he was fomewhat reconciled to the fenate before 
his death on the following occ<,fvon : Protogenes, his chief 



favourite, coming one day unexpectedly into the fenate, under 
colour of delivering fome meffage from the prince, and all 
the fenators crouding round him to pay their court to him, 
he fixed his eyes on Scribonius Proculus, and with an an- 
gry tone ; How dare you, faid he,prefume to appear before me, 

you who are an enemy to Caefar ? There wanted no more ; 

the other fenators inftantly fell upon him with their dag- 
gers, ftabbed him in feveral places, and then delivered him 
over, as a public enemy, to the mob, who tore him to 
pieces, and dragged his mangled members about the ftreets, 
Caius beholding with great pleafure fo difmal a fpectacle w . 

Suetonius tells us, that this worthy fenator was thus inhu- 
manly butchered, merely to fatisfy Caius, who, taking a 
fancy to fee a fenator thus mangled, had, without the leafr. 



provocation, pitched upon him. Neither was. his cruelty 
fatiated, till the limbs and bowels of the innocent victim were 
brought before him. Being highly pleafed with fo difmal a 
%ht,and the readinefs the fenate had fhewn to take vengeance 
on his fuppofed enemy, he declared himfelf by a public edict 
reconciled with that body x j and the fenate on their fide, to 
acknowledge f 0 great a favour, honoured him fometimes with 
tne title of Hero, and fometimes of God ; which scandalous 
flattery puffed him up to fuch a degree, that thenceforth he 
mewed himfelf more ambitious than oyer of divine ho- 
nours, punifhinff with death, or dooming to the mines, or 



the drudgery of mending the public roads, perfo 



merit and diftinction, for neglecting to invoke his celeftia 

F 3 genius 

8 Idem, c. 49. t £j 0 , ibid. u Stfet. ibid, v 

c 28. Dio s ibid. * * Suet, ibid. 
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genius : nay, fome, for pretended offences againfr. his god- 
head, were firft torn and mangled with flripes, and then 

fawed afunder (A). 
Theincon- Dion Caflius, after a long detail of his cruelties, and 
fickie y nefs d of the ^ifmal effeds of his pride, avarice, lewdnefs, prodigali- 



ty, &c. obferves in this place, that he was chiefly remark- 
* er * able for the inconflancy and ficklenefs of his humour, which 

often hurried him in a moment from one extreme to ano- 
ther ; and concludes his obfervations with the following 
words : Sometimes he liked to fee his palace crowded, 
and fometimes would fee no company, not his moft inti- 
mate friends : he was out of humour when any petition 
was prefented to him ; and more fo, when no-body ap- 
peared to afk him any favour ; fometimes he difpatched 
bufinefs with great expedition ; at other times he was flow 
and tedious, putting off from day to day matters which re- 
quired the greater!: difpatch ; he fquandered away immenfe 
treafures with a prodigality which knew no bounds, and 
amaffed new fums with the moft fordid avarice : fometimes 

he was pleafed with liberty of fpeech and abhorred flattery j 

but all on a fudden punifhed the leaft liberty, and took de- 
light in being flattered : he often pardoned thofe who were 

guilty 



y Dio, p. 66 1. 



(A) What Pliny relates (45), if true, might have fufficiently 
convinced him both of his folly and vveaknels. For that writer 
tells us, that the laft time he left Rome, as he went by fea from 
Aftura to Antium, his galley, which was attended by many others, 
tfopt all on a fudden ; and while the other veflels purfued their 
courfe, continued immoveable,in fpite of the utmoft efforts of four 
hundred rowers. The whole company were greatly furprifed, as 
We may well imagine, at fuch an extraordinary accident, and 
many of the mariners threw themfelves into the fea to find out the 

caufe of it ; when they difcovered a fifh about half a foot in length, 

which feemed to be of the fnail kind, fattened to the keel of the 

royal galley. This is the fifli, to which the Greeks have given 
the name of ec'vjneis, and the Latins that of remora. It was 
brought to Caiiu : , who, luftead of acknowledging his folly, in 
pretending to be equal in power to the gods, foamed with rage, 
upon his reflecting that fo fmall a creature had thus bid defiance to 
fo mighty a prince, to the lord of the univerfc. 
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(45) Plin. 1. xxxi. c, i« 
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guilty of mod enormous crimes, and condemned fuck a» 
were not charged with any : upon fome of his favourites 
he heaped honours and riches, while he treated others, no- 
body knew why, with the utmoft contempt : in fhort, fo 
changeable was his humour, fo various and inconfiftent was / 
his conduct, that his moft intimate friends were at a lofs 
what they fhould do, what they mould fay, to pleafe him, 
feeing he was often affronted with what he had taken delight 
in a few hours before 55 (B) . 

The following year, Caius entered upon his fourth con- 
fuKhip, having Cn. Sextius Saturninus for his collegue, but 
held it only to the feventh of January, when he refigned 

the fafces to Quintus Pomponius Secundus. Rome had now ^ confpiracy 
for the fpace or near four years groaned under the oppreffions formed a- 
of the moft cruel and inhuman tyrant, that had ever been B ainft him * 
invefted with power ; wher- at length a bloody doom 
overtook the author of fo mu:.h blood-fhed and (laughter. 

The confpiracy, which for the prefent put an end to the 
public evils, was chiefly formed, carried on, and executed 

Caflius Chaerea, tribune of a praetorian cohort, who Caffiu3C j ia _ 

had fignalized himfelf in a very eminent manner, as we have rea a t the " 




F 4 



already head of the 

confpiracy , 



K Idem, p. 641. — 644. 



(B) This is entirely agreeable to what we read in Philo, who- 

was well acquainted with Caius's ftrange and variable humour. 
There was no depending, fays that writer, upon the kindnefs and 
good-will he mewed you, however great and in appearance fin- 
cere. When he had granted a favour, he foon repented and re- 
called it ; nay his benefits were often the fore-runners of greater 
evils. Thus he frequently fet at liberty fuch as were confined for 
crimes real or fuppofed, and foon after ordered them to be dragged 

back to the place of their confinement, without any new guilt, 
telling them, to encreafe their former miferies, that now they were 
to expeft no mercy. Many he condemned only to banifhment, 
when they expe&ed nothing but a cruel death ; then, repenting 
of his clemency, he caufed them to be executed in the place of 
their exile. His bounties he often revoked, obliging thofe, who 
had received them, to refund them with ufury. Several of his 
chief favourites he reduced to beggary, that they might not be 
tempted to retire, and enjoy the wealth which they acquired. 
Thus the very favours he bellowed were in the end attended with 

the ruin of thofe who received tliem, and therefore no Jcfa 
dreaded than his refentment (46). 



(46) Philo legat. p. 1039,* 
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already obferved, in the beginning of Tiberius's reign 
when the legions in Germany revolted. As he was a man of 
no lefs probity than bravery, the hatred he bore Caius, on 
account of his cruelties and extortions, firft infpired him 
with the defign of ridding the world of fo great a plague. 
He was already refolved to refign his employment, and 



fpend the remaining part of his life in retirement, when he 



received a com million from Caius to gather the taxes for 
commodity efcaped without paying fome tax or other, and 

the emperor levied them not by the publicans, as was ufual, 
but by the centurions and tribunes of the praetorian cohorts, 

that they might reap the advantages thence accruing. In this 
commiiiion Chorea, who was naturally compaflionate, ac- 
quitted himfelf more to the fatisfacYion of the opprefled pco* 
pie, than of the emperor, who thereupon reproached him 
with want of fpirit; and conceiving an averfion to him 



pleafurein cxpofmghim to the derifions of the foldiery 



For though he was a man of great courage and refol 



yet, from his manner of fpeaking and the tone of his voice, 
no one would have taken him, fays Seneca % for a perfon 
of that extraordinary bravery, which he (hewed on all oc- 
cafions, without betraying the leaft concern in the greateft 
dangers. Caius, now incenfed againft him, laid hold of 



V. 



his outward appearance to reproach him with effeminacy and 
cowardice, and rally him as one more fit to converfe with 
women, than command men. When it was his turn to come 

for the parole, the emperor, by way of raillery, gave him 

always either fome obfcene word, or the name of fome fa- 
mous proftitute ; infomuch, that the foldiers could not for- 
bear laughing when he brought them the parole, and often 
diverted themfelves with gueffing what word Chaerea would 
bring. But, as he was a man of too great fpirit to put up 
fuch grofs affronts, he refolved to convince the emperor 
how undefervedly he was taxed by him with effeminacy 
vlkedhim* anc * want of courage. Having therefore determined to be 
Igain/l Caius. reven g e d at all adventures on the tyrant, for thus attempt- 
ing to blacken, with his unfeafonable farcafms, the reputa* 

tion he had defervedly acquired by his gallant behaviour, 

he imparted his defign to fome of his intimate friends, and 
only waited for a favourable opportunity of putting it in 
execution. In the mean time, a fenator of great diftin£tion, 
named Propedius, was accufed by one Timidius of having 

uttered injurious fpeeches againft Caius, The only evidence 

produced 



* Senec. adSer. c. 18. 
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produced againft him was Quintilia, a celebrated come- 
dian ; but (he, when fummoned to appear before the judges, 

declared, that {he had heard no fuch fpeeches. Hereupon, 

Timidius requiring that fhe might be examined by torture, 

Caius ordered Chaerea to fee her immediately put upon the 

rack. Jofephus tells us, that the tyrant commonly charged 
Chaerea with commiflions of this nature, being perfuaded, 

that to avoid the imputation of faint-heartednefs, that is, 

of good-nature, he would take care to execute them with 
extraordinary feverity b . But he was never fo much at a lofs 

how to behave as on this occafion ; for Quintilia was privy 

to the confpiracy ; whence he was afraid Ihe might difcover 

it upon the rack, if tortured without compaffion ; on the 

other hand, to (hew any mercy to her, might coft him his 

life. But Quintilia herfelf delivered him from his uneafinefs ; Theconfl 

for meeting, as fhe was led to the torture, one of the con- cy of Qu 



fpirators, (he trod upon his foot, giving thereby to under- 
ftand, that no torments ftiould extort from her a difcovery 
of the plot. And truly (he bore the rack with unparallelled 
conftancy, without fuffering a fingle word to efcape her, 
in prejudice either of Propedius or the confpirators, tho' 
(he was reduced to fo deplorable a condition, that Caius 
himfelf, when (he was brought back to him, being moved 

with pity and admiring her refolution, ordered her a fum 
of money, and difmifTed Propedius untouched. As for 
Chaerea, he was fo affedted with the conftancy of Quintilia 
and the torments (he had fuffered, of which he had himfelf 
been the minifter, that he immediately imparted his defign 
to Papinius and Clemens, the former a tribune, as he was 
himfelf, of one of the praetorian cohorts, and the latter the 
commander of the whole body, encouraging them to exert 
their bravery, and deliver Rome and the world from fo 

tyrant, who employed them, not as the officers of 



tilia. 



his guards, b 



They both approved 



of the defign ; but Clemens, defiring to be excufed from 
bearing any fhare in the execution of it, on account of his 
a g e i promifed to aJifl: them with his advice j and taking his 
leave, left them under no fmall anxiety and apprehenfion of 
his betraying; the fecret (C), Chaerea therefore, without H « g«« ft* 

* 3 ' 1 r vera! perfons 

J01S ofdiftinaion, 



b Jofeph. 1. xix, c. i. 1 



I 

(C) Clemens feems to have had no fhare in the execution of the 

*bfign ; fince Mutiauas, in conferring after his death the com- 
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Jofs of time, had recourfe to Cornelius Sabinus, tribune 
likewife of a praetorian cohort, whom he knew to be a 



man of great courage, a lover of liberty, and confequently 



highly diffatisfied with the adminiftration of Caius. Sabinus 
had formed the fame defign, but had not yet made any one. 

privy to it for fear of being difcovered. He therefore readily 
joined Chserea, and with him went immediately to found 
Annius Minucianus, or, as others call him, Vinicianus, a 
fenator of great diftin&ion and merit, and mortally hated 
by Caius, who fufpe&ed him ever hnce the confpiracy of 
JLepidus,with whom Minucianus had lived in clofe confidence. 
After the ufual ceremonies were over,Minucianus asked Chae- 
rea, What was the parole for that day ? which he taking for a 
fumcient declaration of his intention, Do you, faid he, with-. 
out any further preamble, but give me the word liberty, and 
under your conduct Til revenge my private injuries and thej 
public calamities : do you but give me the word of com- 
mand, and Rome (hall no longer groan under the oppreffions 
of an infulting tyrant. At thefe* words, which Chsereaj 
uttered with great vehemence and ardor, Minucianus em-j 
bracing him, commended his refolution, exhorted him to! 
purfue his defign, and promifed to aflift, to the utmoft of i 



his power, both with his fword and counfel (D). 



The 



mand of the praetorian cohorts upon his fon Clemens Arretinus, j 
told him, that his father had with honour and reputation discharged; 
that ofHce under Caius (47). And yet Dion Cafiius names a-l 
snongft the confpirators, Calinus, one of Caius's freedmen, and: 
the commander of the prsetorian guards (48) j and Suetonius tells 

us, that the confpiracy was not executed without the concurrence 

of the moft confiderable amongft the emperor's freedmen and of 
the officers of his guards, who joined the other confpirators the 
snore readily, becaufe they found themfelves fufpected and hated 
by Caius, ever fince the confpiracy of Lepidus (49). As for the 
emperor's freedmen, Jofephus affurcs us, that Calixtus, the moft 

wealthy amongft them, favoured the confpiracy, being well ap* 

prifed, that he could by no other means efcape the cruelty of 
Caius, and enjoy the immenfe wealth he had unjuftly acquired 

<5°)- 

( D) Jofephus tells us, that as Chaerea was about this time en. 
tering the fenate, no doubt to attend Caius, for he was no fenator, 

^^^^ 

a voice, which feemed to come from fome one in the 

croud, encouraging him to difpatch what he defigned, and affuring 

hi c 



(37) Tacit, hift. !. iv. c. 68. (48) Dio, 1. lis, p §fo 

$49) Suet. c. 56. (50) Jofeph, ibid, 
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The number of the confpirators encreafed daily, which 
retarded the execution of the defign, fome of them being 
over-cautious, left they mould mifcarry in an enterprize, 
on the fuccefsof which depended their fafety, and the wel- 
fare of their country. If the attempt, faid they, fhould 
not fucceed,wefhall foon fee every houfe in the city floating in 
blood. Not our lives only, but thofe of ^ur wives, children, 
relations, and acquaintance are a(: ftake. We muft expect 
no mercy from fo cruel and inhuman a tyrant, who will 
take care to guard himfelf well for the future againft any 



attempts of the like nature. Let us not therefore be over- 
hafty, but patiently wait for fuch an opportunity, as may 
promife certain fuccefs to our undertaking. Chaerea did not His in 
relim this fpeech ; to him every opportunity feemed favour- 
able. As he was not in the leaft fufpecred by Caius, he of- 
fered to difpatch him, when he went up to the capitol to 
offer facrifices for his daughter, or when in his palace he aflift- 
ed at certain religious ceremonies, which he himfelf had 
inftituted. He was for throwing him headlong from the 
top of the Julian bafilic, whence he ufed to fcatter money 
among the populace ; but the reft of the confpirators, think- 



ing they could not ufe too much caution, did not jud 



ny of thefe opportunities fufficiently fafe and proper for the 
execution of their defign. However, they all agreed at laft 
to make the attempt during the fports, which were to be 
exhibited in honour of Auguftus in the palace, on the twen- 
ty- firft of January, and the three following days ; for after 
thefe fports, Caius was to leave Rome and to repair to A- 
lexandria, probably to plunder the wealthy kingdom of 
Egypt, as he had done the other provinces of the empire 
(E). But notwithstanding their agreement and the refolu- 

tion 



him, that heaven favoured his defign. He was at firft afraid, left 
fome of his afTociates had betrayed the fecret 5 but afterwards 
concluded, that eitht.i one of his friends, or fome divinity, pufhed 
him forward to the fpeedy execution of hispurpofe (51). 

(E) It was perhaps at thefe fports, that Caius, tranfported 
with rage againft Jupiter, becaufe the noife of thunder prevented 
him from hearing the a&ors, threw out moft dreadful blafphe- 
mies againft heaven, and impioufly defied Jupiter himfelf, with 
thefe words j Difpatch me, or I'll difpatch you (75) ; for he 

foolifhly perfuaded himfelf to be upon a level with, and equal 

in 

(51) Id^rn iby % (75) Senec, de ira, I. i. c. 16. 
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tion they had all mewed at their laft meeting, they were 
Hill for puting ofF the attempt 5 but Chierea, having called 
them together on the third day of the fports, exhorted them 
not to let flip the prefent opportunity, reprefented the dan- 



gers to which their irrefolution expofed them, and, by a 



fpeech full of noble and generous fentiments, infpired them 
with fuch courage, that they unanimoufly agreed at all ad- 
ventures to make the attempt the next day, when Chaerea 
was by good luck to be upon guard, and confequently to 
receive of the emperor, according to cuftom, the parole 

A day fixed with the fword by his fide b (F). Caius came that daj 



r 5 



ti^gcSto*^ twenty-fourth of January, more early than ufual, to 
death. the theatre, and appeared contrary to his cuftom, gay, af- 
fable, and good humoured infomuch, that the fpe&ators 
were greatly furprifed at his obliging behaviour, and the 
complaifance he mewed to all who approached him. After 



he had facrificed to Auguiius, in whofe honours the fports 



were exhibited, he took his place, having his friends and 
favourites about him, and Chaerea, with the other officers 
that day upon guard, at fome diftance behind him. When 
tlie fports began, one Bathybius, who had been praetor, 
happening to fit by a confular of his acquaintance, named 
Quvitus, for at thefe (hews there was no diftinclion of 

places, 



fe Jofeph. antiq. 1. xix. c, 1. 



in power to, the greateft of the gods. This monftrous impiety, 
fays Seneca, probably animated the confpirators with new cour- 
age. 

(F) Dion Cafiius tells us, that on the twenty, fourth of Janu- 
ary, the day on which Caius was killed, an Egyptian, by name 
Apollones, was brought to him, having been fent out of Egypt to 



Rome for pretending to foretel the emperor's death. Caius not 



being then at leifure to examine him, ordered him to be kept un- 
der clofe confinement till the fports were over. But he being 
killed in the mean time, the Egyptian was Vfter one day's con- 
finement fet at liberty (76) cuetoni us mentions many prodi- 
gies, to warn the emperor of his approaching end ; amongft the 
others, he tells us, that Caius being admonifhed by the oracle at 
Antium to be upon his guard againft Gaffius, he immediately 
fent affamnes to murder Cafllus Longinus, at that time proconful 

of Afia, not remembering that Chorea was likewife named Caf* 

Iks (77). 



^76) Dio, p. 663. (77) Suet. c. 57^ 
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places, he alked him foftly, Whether he had . heard any 
news ? None at all, anfwered Cluvitus : But I can tell you 
fomething, replied Bathybius, to which you are perhaps a 

ftranger ; in the piece, which is to be acted to-day, will 
be reprefented the death of a tyrant. Cluvitus anfwered 
with a verfe out of Homer, which he whifpered in his 
friend's ear \ Silence, left fome of the Greeks fliould over 



hear us c . Hiftorians obferve, that this was the day, oa 
which Philip, king of Macedon, was flain by Paufanias, as 
he was entering the theatre to behold the fame tragedy that 
was acted before Caius d . Another piece was to be exhi- 
bited in the night, reprefenting fome fabulous accounts of 
the infernal regions e , for Caius, who took great delight 
in fuch reprefentations, declared, that as this was the laft 
day, the fports mould continue all night, with a defign, as 
was believed, to appear on the llage himfelf, and there dis- 
play his fkill and addrefs in dancing, in which he took great 
pride ^G) f . About noon, when the emperor ufed to with- 
draw 



c Idem ibid. d Idem ibid. & Suet. c. 57. e Suet. 

ibid. f Dio, p. 663. 



(G) He was, fays Suetonius, an excellent fencer, dancer, and 
charioteer ; he fometimes danced on the ftage, and frequently 
before his friends in the palace. One night, while he was in that 
humour, he fent for three grave confulars, caufed them to be 
awaked out of their ileep, and by his guards hurried away to his 
palace ; where, while they were waiting in a great hall, and 

trembling in apprehenfion of immediate death, they fuddenly 
heard a great noife of mufical inftruments, and at the fame time, 
fawthe emperor come leaping out in along robe, todifplay before 
them his fkill and addrefs in dancing. When he was tired, he 
withdrew, and fent the three confulars word, that they might, 

when they pleafed, return home. He took fuch pleafure in fee- 
ing Maefter, the famous mimic, dance, that he puniftied, with 
great feverity, fuch * as gave him the leaft difturbance : a Roman 

knight making fome noife while he was dancing, the emperor 

immediately fent him word by a centurion to depart that inftant 
for Oftia and there wait for a letter, which he ftiould foon fend 
after him for Ptolemy king of Mauritania. The knight obeyed, 
croffed over to Africa, and prefented the letter to Ptolemy, 
who could not forbear laughing in reading it ; for it contained 

only the following words ; To the bearer do neither good nor 
evil (?" 1 




(78) Idem, c. 54» 
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draw for a fhort time to bathe and refrefh himfelf with 



ome nourishment, Chaerea ftole out with a defign to fall 



upon him, as he palled from the theatre to his apartment. 
But Caius, contrary to his cuftom, fhcwcd no inclination to 
leave the fports, telling thofe who fat by him, that fince it 
was the laft day of the fhews he had a mind not to bathe 
till they were over. At the fame time, he called for fome 
refremment, which he fharcd with thofe who were about 



him, amongft the reft with Pomponius Secundus, then con 



ful, who fat at his feet and often killed them. Minucia 



jius, who was next to him, and had feen Chrerea go out, 

rofe up with a defign to go out and acquaint the tribune 
with the emperor's refolution. But Caius taking hold of 
his robe, Sit ftill, my friend, laid he, in a very obliging 



manner ; you mall go out with me. Minucianus, as it J 



were, out of refpedl:, fat down again, but foon after rofe 
up and went out ; neither did Caius offer to detain him, 
thinking he went away upon fome neceffary occafion, and J 
would foon return. He found Chcerea waiting in the en 
try, which led to the theatre, and acquainted him with the 
emperor's refolution. Hereupon the refolute tribune thought! 



41 < 



9 
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it advifable to fall upon him in the theatre, rather than ict 
flip the prefent opportunity, and offered to go in immediate- 
ly and flab him in his feat. Minucianus, and fuch of the 
confpirators as were with him, for fome of them were in 
the theatre, expecting the fignal, approved of Chaerea's bold 
propofal, who was thereupon entering the theatre, when 
word was brought him, that the emperor, at the perfuafion 
of Ampronas, and fome others who were privy to the con- 
fpiracy, had changed his mind, and was coming out. The 

confpirators immediately drew together, and, under pre- 
tence of clearing the way for the emperor, removed fuch as 
they imagined would lend him any aiTiftance. Caius at 

length came out, his uncle Claudius and M. Vinicius, whof 

had married his fifter Julia, walking before him, with fome 
perfons of great diftindrion. When he entered the palace, in- 
£ead of going ftrait to his apartment, as he ufuallv did, and 
following his officers and attendants, he turned unexpected*! 
ly into a gallery, which led to a private apartment, to ke 



there certain youths, who had been fent him out of Afia, to 
act and dance upon the ftage, and were juft then arrived. 
He was fo pleafed with them, that he would have imme- 
diately returned with them to the theatre, being impatient 
to fee them perform, had not the chief of them complain- 
ed, that he was eold, and begged leave to warm himfelf 
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irft f . While he was entertaining himfelf With the Afia 



tic youths, Chorea came for the parole, and Caius gave 
him one, as ufual, reflecting on his effeminacy and want 



of courage. Chorea returned him a fmart anfwer ; and 





the fame time drew his Iworci, difcharged a great blow caius afTaffi 
at him, and wounded him in the neck. Though then>ted. 
wound did not prove mortal, yet we cannot give credit to^^j™ 
thofe, who would make us believe, that Chaerea did not, 2.04c. 
as he might, difpatch him at one hlow, left he ftiould beorchrift 
too foon put out of pain g . Caius, ftruck with amaze- 4°- R ^ 
ment at the boldnefs of the tribune, had not prefence of 7 s g , 
mind enough to call for afliftance ; however, he attempted 

; but Cornelius Sabinus, having pufhcd him down 
upon his knees, Chaerea with another blow broke his jaw- 
bone ; then the reft of the confj irators rufhing in difpatch- 
cd him with thirty wounds, he for fome time crying out, 
am ftill alive 3 and the confpirators, Repeat, repeat the 
blow ; which was the fignal agreed on . We are told, that 
Atjuila was the perfon who gave him the wound that put 
an end to his life. Some of the confpirators took delight in 
mangling his body even after his death $ nay, they are faid to 
have carried their rage to fuch an height, as to cut off and eat 

pieces of his flefh h (H). 

Such was the end of Caius Caefar Caligula, the fourth 
emperor of Rome, a prince fo monftroufly wicked, that 
nature, fays Seneca, feemed to have brought him forth, to 

{hew what mifchief could be effected by the greateft vices, 
fupported by the greateft authority l . His death happened 

on the twenty-fourth of January 5 fo that he reigned about 

three 



f Jofeph. ibid. Suet. d. 58. Dio, p. 663. ^ * Vide 

Jofeph. ibid. h Dio, p. 663. 1 Senec. de ira. 



(H) Some writers, quoted by Suetonius ( 79), fay, that while 
he was fpeaking with the Afiatic youths, Chaerea came behind 
him, and gave him a mortal wound on the head, faying, Mind 
this ; after which Cornelius Sabinus ran him through the body. 
Others, cited by the fame writer, tell us, that Sabinus coming 
for the parole, and Caligula giving him the word Jupiter, Chas- 
rea cried out, Be fure to remember it : hereupon Caius turning 
about, Chxrea cut off his jaw at one blow, and ftruck him to 
the ground. The other confpirators then rulhed in, and difpatch* 
ed him (So). 



(79) Idem, c, 5$. (So) Idem ftii. 
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three years, nine months, and twenty eight days, accord- 

ing to thofe who fix the death of Tiberius on the twenty- 
fixth of March ; or three years ten months, and eight days, 
if we fuppofe him, as fome do, to have begun his reign on 
the fixteenth day of the faid month. He had lived accord- 
ing to Suetonius *, twenty- nine years ; according to others, 
twenty-eight years, four months, and twenty-four days^ 
Of the confufion and diforders attending his death we (hall 



fpeak in the following reign. His body remained in the 



i 





place where he had been aflaflinated, till the night was 

ent, when it was privately conveyed to the Lamian 
gardens, where, being half burnt upon a pile erected in 
His body pti-hafte, it was, without any folemnity, or even ceremonies, 
vately con- committed to the earth. This laftduty was paid him, accord- 

ln&tvtk&' t0 tne ^ oman wr i ters 5 by n ' s w ^ e Caefonia ; but, according 



tojofephus, by king Agrippa, who, mindful of the oblig 



he owed him, caufed his body to be conveyed away, left it 
fhould be infulted by the incenfed populace. Some time 
after his fitters, being returned from banifhment, took it 
up again, burnt it to allies, and folemnly interred it. Sue- 
tonius affirms as a thing not to be doubted of, that thofe 
who had the care of the above-mentioned gardens were 
frightened with dreadful apparitions, fo long as the body 
remained there ; and that in the appartment where he was 
murdered, a frightful noife was heard every night, till' it 
was burnt down to the ground K Chaerea, to extirpate 
the whole race of the tyrant, fent the night after his death 
a centurion, or rather a tribune, by name Julius Lupus, 
to difpatch his wife Caefonia, and with her his only daugh- 
ter, an infant ; the tribune ftabbed without mercy the 
mother, and taking the innocent child out of the cradle, 

dallied her brains out againft a wall m . The fenate, evea 

after Claudius was ratfed to the empire, were for declaring 

Caius infamous. This Claudius, who was his uncle, wouli 
not allow, but neverthelefs ordered all hi,s fiatues to be 
pulled down and broken, difannulled mod of his a£b, and 



his aftent to a decree of the fenate, commanding hi 
money to be melted down, that both his name and feature; 
might be unknown to future ages \ 
Tfee birth, we ^ave hitherto had no opportunity to fpeak of Clau- 

education,* 4 J 1 



dius, who fucceeded his nephew, but had led a retired 





i Suet. c. 59. k Clem, firom. 1. i. p. 539. Eutrop. in vi 1 

Claud 1 Suet. c. 59. m Idem ibid. Dio, p. 663. JofepJ 

ibid, c. 2, n Jofeph. ibid. Dio. p. 667. 
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till he was raifed to the empire, it may not be improper to 

premife to the hiftory of his reign a fuccinft account of his 
birth and education, of his good and evil qualities, and 
alfo of his wives, children, and freedmen, whom we (hall 
have frequently occafion to bring upon the ftage. Claudius 
was born at Lions on the firft of Auguft, lulus Antonius and 
Fabius Africanus being confuls, fo that this year he was in 
the fiftieth of his age °. He was named Tiberius Claudius 
Nero Drufus Germanicus Upon his acceflion to the em- 
pire,, he aftumed the names of Caefar and Auguftus, as did 
likewife all his fucceflbrs ; by which means the name of 



Caefar, which was peculiar to the Julian family, became a 
title of dignity, and was given to the prefumptive heirs of 
the empire ; whereas that of Auguftus was a mark of the 

fovereign power. As for the name of Julius, it was quite 



laid afide, and never after aflumed by any of the emperors 




Claudius was, by his mother Antonia, the grandfon of 
Marc Antony and O&avia, fitter to Auguftus, and 
his father Drufus who died in Germany, the grandfon of 
Livia Augufta, and confequently nephew to Tiberius, bro- 
ther to Germanicus and uncle to Caius. However, no one 
imagined he would ever have attained to the fovereign power, 
till the very day he was inverted with it ; all men being ra«* 
ther deftined to the empire, to ufe the expremon of Taci- 
tus, than he, for whom fortune, or rather providence, re- 
fer ved it in the dark r . For being very fickly during the 




\ 



whole time of his childhood and minority, he was there- 
fo weakened both in his body and mind, that he was 
looked upon as incapable of any public employment, and 
long after he was of age kept under a governor, of whom 
he complained in a book, which he publifhed, as of a bar- 
barous and unmannerly perfon, who had been formerly a 

groom, and was fet over him on purpofe to plague and 
chaftife him upon every trivial occafion. His mother Antonia 

ufed to call him an human monfter, juft begun by nature, 
but never finilhed ; and when {he upbraided any one withjjj^ a 
duinefs and ftupidity, her common expreflion was, Yo 



are as ftupid as my fon Claudius : his grandmother Livia 



could not bear the fight of him : his nephew Caligula, whe 
he had butchered many of his kindred, faved him purely 

for a laughing- ftock ; he was held in the fame contempt 




o 



Suet, in Claud, c. 2. * Suet, ibid. Dio, p. 665, * Vide 



Goltz. p. 1 40 . t Tacit, annal. 1. iii. c. I %\ 
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by his lifter Livilla, by Auguftus, and all his family (I) : 

the 



(I) Suetonius, to mew us what opinion Auguftus entertained 
of Claudius, produces feveral of his letters to Livia concerning 
Jiim : I have, fays he, in one, my dear Livia, advifed with Ti- 
berius according to your delire, about what is to be done with 
your nephew Tiberius, that is, Claudius, at the folemnity of 
Mars. We are both of opinion, that we muft refolve without 
further delay, what courfe to take with him ; if his weak- 
nefs be not very remarkable, we ought, without all doubt, to 
advance him by the fame fteps and degrees by which his brother 
was raifed. But if we find any weaknefs or incapacity in his 
body or mind, we muft not give occafion to the world to mock 
and deride both him and us : it is now time to deliberate and 
conclude, whether he is capable of public employments or not. 
I think it would not be amift to charge him, at the approaching 
folemnity of Mars, with the care of entertaining the priefts, upon 



condition, that he- fufTers himfelf to be directed by the fon 



Silanus his kinfman, who will inftruft him, and prevent his doing 
any thing notorioufly ridiculous. But I am utterly againft his feeing 
the Circenfian games, from fo confpicuous a place as the pulvi- 
nar, becaufe he will be there expofed to the eyes of the whole 
theatre. Neither would I have him to attend his brother on the 
ferias Latinae to mount Albanus ; and as to the government of the 
city, during his brother's abfence, I do not think him atall qualified 
for fuch an employment. Thus my dear Livia, I have declared my 
opinion, which is, that we defer no longer, but come to a final 
refolution, whether we are to raife him or no. This part of my 
letter you may Ihew, if you pleafe to Antonia. In another he 
writes thus : During your abfence, I (hall conftantly invite young 
Tiberius to my table, that he may not fup with his Sulpitius 
and Athenodorus : I wifh the poor child would propofe to himfelf 
the example of fome well-bred perfon, and imitate him in his 
gefture, habit, and mien ; for though he is not much efteemed 
by men of penetration, yet he is not without fome noble fenti- 

ments. And in a third i may I die, my dear Livia, fays he, if 

I am not amazed how your nephew Tiberius could give me fo 

full fatisfaction in his declamation ; it is furprifing, that a per- 
fon who talks fo ill, fhould write and declaim fo well. Auguftus, 
well apprifed of the weaknefs of his underftanding, honoured 
him with no other dignity but that of augur, and in his laft will 
mentioned him only amongft hp third heirs who were no-ways 
related to him, and left him but a legacy of eight hundred 
fefterces. His uncle Tiberius honoured him with the confular 
ornaments, but never allowed him to difcharge the office 
conlul ; and when the young prince importuned him for fome 
real preferment, he wrote him word, that he had fent him forty 

pieces of gold againft the Saturnalia, or feafts of Saturn, fot 

play. 
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the kindeft word Auguftus gave him was that of Mifellus 
poor wretch C Being thus defpifed and utterly neglected 
his own relations, he became the jeft of the court (K), and 
was treated even by the freedmen of his uncle and nephew 

with the greater! difrefped imaginable (L). He was not only 

G 1 deftitute 




f Suet. c. 2, & 3. 



play-money, and to lay out, as he pleafed* in the Sigillaria* 

which was a kind of fair after the Saturnalia, lafting feven days. 
and fo called from the little images and puppets, in Latin Sigilla, 
which were then fold. Upon this anfwer, Claudius, laying 
afide all hopes of riling to any conliderable employment in the 
ftate, betook himfelf to a retired life, fpending his time with 
perfons much below his rank, either in the gardens he had in 
the fuburbs, or at his country-houfe in Campania, where he gave 
himfelf entirely up to gaming and drinking, diverfions fuitable 
0 the low company he kept. However, the fenate in considera- 
tion of his high birth, pafled a decree, enacting, that he 
fhould be added, above the limited number, to the college of 
the priefts of Auguftus, into which none had ever before been 
admitted but by lot ; that a houfe belonging to him, which had 
been burnt down to the ground by accidental lire, mould be 
rebuilt at the public charge ; and that he mould have a vote in 
the fenate, and deliver his opinion amongft the confulars. 
But this decree did not take place, Tiberius alledging againft 
his voting in the fenate the weaknefs of his underftanding, and 
promifing to make good at his private expence the loffes he had 
fuftained by fire. N everthelefs, Tiberius in his laft will named 

him amongft his heirs, and left him a legacy of about two 

millions of fellerces (81). 

(K) Suetonius tells us, that if he happened to come to table* 
when the other guefts had taken their places, no one mewed 
him the leaft civility, but diverted themfelves with feeing him 

running about the table to find out a place j if he refrelhed himfelf, 

as he ufually did after meals, with a more repofe, they took 
pleafure in throwing the ftones of olives and dates at him 1 
fometimes, they awakened him with the blow of a rod, or 
whip; and fometimes, while he was afleep, they put his fan. 
dais upon his hands, that, when he waked, he might rub his 
face with them (82). 

(L) . ! ie wa , as Dion Caffius obferves, fo notorioufly neglected* 
that notwithftanding the prerogative of his birth, he did not 

rife 



{81) Idem c. 2 .--7. ©io, p. 66$. (82) Suet, c, 8. 
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A 

Histimoruf-Jeftitute of parts, but moreover extremely timorous; info- 
Hers * much, that there was no accident fo trivial, no man, wo- 
man, fiave, or child, fo contemptible, as not to frighten 



him, and when frightened, he was altogether incapable of 



reafoning. This timoroufnefs was owing to his education ; 
for he was brought up amongft women and freedmen, and 
obliged from his infancy to depend entirely upon them, and 
fubmit to their will and pleafure, without having any paf. 
Hons, or even difcernment of his own He gave out after 



he came to the throne, that in the reigns of Tiberius and 



Caius he had counterfeited folly to efcape their cruelty ; but 
his conduct too plainly fhewed, that it was not aflumed but 
real u . Suetonius taxes him with being naturally cruel *, 
while others afcribe to his wives and freedmen the many 
executions of which we (hall have occafion to fpeak in the 

hiftory of his reign. Though he had many great faults, 

yet when compared with Tiberius or Caius, he did not pafs 
for a bad emperor *. From his childhood he applied him- 
felf to the ftudy of the liberal fciences, and gave frequently 
public teftimonies of his proficiency in them z . He arrived 
His learning, at no fmall perfection in oratory, and his difcourfe was not 

without elegance, when it was the refult of ftudy. He 
was well (killed both in the Latin and Greek tongues, wrote 

feveral books (M), and added three letters to the antient 

alphabet 



* Dio, ibid. u Suet. c. 38. » Idem c. 34. 

* Dio, 1. lx. p. 665. Aur. Vitt. c. 4. z Suet c. 3. » Tacit. 

annal. 1. xiii. c. 3. 

rife above the rank of a knight, till the age of forty-fix years, 
when his nephew Caius created him fenator, in order to ho* 
nour him with the confulate (83). Neverthelefs to this con« 
tempt and neglect was owing the power he acquired ; for Ca- 
ius would never have fpared him, had he imagined him ca- 
pable of afpiring at it (84). Befides, the bafe treatment he met 
with moved both the people and foldiery to compamon, and 
procured him their affections (85). 

(M) At the perfuafion of Livy the celebrated hiftorian, and 
with the affiftance of Sulpicius Flavius, Livy dying before he be- 
gan his work, he wrote in forty-three books the hiftory of Rome 

from 

+ 

(83) Dio, p. 644. {84) Idem, p. 658. (85) Aud> 
yict. c. 3. 
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alphabet (N), which however, continued in ufe no longer 
than his reign b , Seneca commends his works, and fpeaks 

of 



b 



Senec f c. 41. 



from the death of Csefar the dictator to his own time. He is faid 
to have wrote with great liberty, and to have been on that ac- 
count often rebuked by his mother Antonia and his grandmother 
Livia. He publilhed alfo feven volumes of his own life, which 
were wrote with more elegance than judgment (86), and a defence 
of Cicero againft the writings of Galius, which, in the opinion 
of Suetonius (87), was a learned performance. His hiftory he 
recited in public, fubmitting it to the judgment of his auditors. 
He had a particular value for the Greek tongue, fpoke it fluently, 
and wrote in that language the biftory of the Tyrrhenians in 
twenty books, and that of the Carthaginians in eight. To make 
thefe hiftories the more famous, he added a new fchool to the 
old one at Alexandria, calling it by his own name, and ordering 
his two Greek hiftories to be read in both fchools (88). 

(N) Tacitus Quintilian, and Varro agree, that Claudius added 
three letters to the Latin alphabet, two of which are well known, 
viz. the -££olic digamma, and the antifigma ; the former was an F 
inverfed, thus g y and founded like the V ; as terminajjit amplia- 
^itque, and Di^i Augufti, &c. The Antifigma ferved inftead of 
the Greeks, or inftead of P S. and was wrote thus, \. The 
figma of the antient Greeks refembled our C j whence Claudius, 
to his new letter, confifting of two figmas, having their backs turned 
to each other, thus, oc, gave the name of antifigma. As to the 
third letter, we are quite in the dark. Some take it to have been 
the diphthong ai, which is found in mcft infcriptions of Claudius's 
time, thus Antoniai, Di^ai, &c. But it is manifeft, that this 
Diphthong was in ufe long before his reign. Others from 



rupt paffage in Velius Longus, conclude it to have been we know 



what letter, invented to foften the harfti found of the 
R. There are not wanting fome who pretend the letter X to 
have been firft contrived by Claudius j but Ifidorus plainly (hews, 
that it was invented and ufed in the reign of Auguftus (89). The 
Greek $ had, as Quintilian obferves, a different found from that 
of the Latin PH ; whence fome conjecture the third letter inven- 
ted by Claudius to have anfwered the Greek which is not alto- 
gether void of probability. But on this fubject nothing has been, 
or can be, offered, except what is merely conjectural. Claudius 

G 3 publiftied 



(86) Suet. c. 41. (87) Idem, ibid. (88) Idem, c. 4 

(89) Videlfidor. de orig. 
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His perfon.' of him as an encourager of learning c . As to his perfon, he 

was tall and well-fhaped ; but had fomething very difagreea- 
hie in his mien, fomething very unbecoming in his action, 

which, together with his low voice and inarticulate pro- 



nunciation, is the chief fubjecl: of Seneca's railleries *. 
Thefe defects as well as his ftammering and the trembling 
of his head, Dion Caflius takes to be the effect of the in- 
firmities, to which he was fubjec-t in his childhood and 
youth 

His wives His wife, when he came to the empire, was Valeria 
and children. Mcflalina, his coufin, whom we mail have frequent occa- 

fion to mention. He had already by her a daughter, named 
Q&avia, who was afterwards married to Nero. Not many 
days after his acceflion to the empire, his wife Meflalina 
was delivered of a fon, named firft Claudius Tiberius Ger- 
manicus, and afterwards Bntannicus Csefar F . By his fecond 
wife, iElia Petina, whom he divorced, he had a daughter 
called Antonia, whom he married firft to Pompeius Magnus, 
and afterwards to Fauftus Sylla, both defcended from illuf- 
trious anceftors. His firft wife, Plautia Urgulanilla, brought 
him Drufu?, and a daughter called Claudia. Drufus loft 
his life at Pompeii before he was fourteen, being choaked 
by an apple, which ftuck in his throat, while, in play, 

was throwing it up into the air, and catching it in his mouth. 

As for' Claudia, though fhe was born five months before 



3Mh fired 



men 




he divorced her mother, yet he would not acknowledge 

her for his daughter hut fufpecling her to be the child of 

one of his frcedmen, called Boter, he caufed her to be ftript 
naked, and to be laid, after the divorce, before her mother's 
door 

Messalina, and Agrippina, whom he married after 
her death, bore an abfojute fway over Cladius, who acted 

under 



c Sencc. lud. in Claud. d Idem ibid. e Dio.c 60. 

p. 665. f Suet. c. 27. Dio, p. 548. § Suet, ibid, 



publiflicd a book, when he was yet a private perfon, on the ne- 
ceffity of admitting thefe letters, and the ufe of them : when he 
was advanced to the empire, he obliged all to ufe them j but after 
his death they were difufed and quite laid afide, though in the 

times of Suetonius and Tacitus they were ftill to be feen in fe* 
vcral records and journals, and in the tables of brafs, on which 
were publifhed the decrees of the people (90). 



(90) Suet. c. 41. Tacit, annal. 1. xi. c. 14. 
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under them more like a flave than a prince h , difpofing of 
honours, governments, employments, armies, &c. as they 
and his freedmen, whofe power he raifed as high as his 
own, thought lit to direct him. Amongft. the latter his 
chief favourites were Poflides the eunuch, Felix, Harpocras, 
Polybius, and above all Narciflus and Pallas (O) . To thefe 

we may add, Calliftus, or, as others call him, Calixtus, a 

man 

h Suet. c. 2gl 

(OjSuetonius tells us, that Poflides was rewarded by Claudius in 

his Britifli triumph, and amongft the other brave officers prefented 
with a fpear ; but whether the eunuch deferved that mark of di~ 
ftinclion, we find no where recorded. Felix was brother to Pallas, 
Claudius's reigning favourite, and •hemoft powerful perfon in the 
whole empire. He is by moft writers named Claudius Felix, but by 
Tacitus,Antonius Felix, becaufe he was firft the flave of Antonia, • 
the mother of Claudius, and afterwards of Claudius himfelf, whofe 
name he likewife took upon his being 1 manumitted. He was in high 
favour with Claudius, and by him. raifed to the firft pofts of the army, 
and afterwards to the government of Judaea, Galilee, Samaria, and 

Perea, that is, of the country beyond the Jordan (91). Sueto- 
nius obferves, that from a flave he became fo great and confidera- 
ble, that he was the hufband of three feveral queens, or rather 

princefles of royal blood. One of thefe was Druiilla, the daugh- 
ter of king Agrippa, whom by means of a magician, named Si- 
mon, h« perfuaded to abandon her hufband Azizus, king of Erae- 
fus, and marry him ^92). In marrying Felix, (he renounced!, 
according to Jofephus, the Jewifli religion, which Azizus had em- 
braced out of complaifance to her. S. Luke, neverthelefs calls 
her a Jew (93). Felix married another Drufilla, grand-daughter 
to Anthony and Cleopatra, and daughter to Juba, king of Mau- 
ritania (94). Who was the third princefs we find no where re- 
corded. To Harpocras, another of his favourite freedmen, he 
granted the privilege of being carried in a litter and of 
exhibiting plays, which was contrary to. the decree paffed in Ti- 
berius's reign, and by us mentioned there. Polybius was a 
man of learning, and had aflifted Claudius in his ftudies, who 
thereupon heaped extraordinary honours upon him, allowing 

him often to walk between the two confuls (95), Of NarcuTus 
and Pallas we fhall fpeak anon. 



(91) Suet. c. 28. Jofeph. antiq. 1. ii. c. 5 



ibid. 



(95) Suet. ibid. 



(93) A&. c. xxiv. v. 24. 



(.92) Idem 
(94^ Idemibi4> 
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man of great craft and addrcfs (P). He was privy to 

the confpiracy againft Caius, as we have related above 
and gained the favour of Claudius, by perfuading him 
that he had been charged by Caius to poifon him j but 



had under various pretences, put of? from day to day the 
execution of his orders *. Calixtus's office was to receive 
the requefts, which were prefented to the emperor ; Nar- 
ciflus was his fecretary, and Pallas had the whole manage- 
ment of the finances. Thefe three divided the fovereign 
power amongft them k . Each of them was, according to 

Pliny ] , richer than CralTus had ever been ; nay, they pof- 

' feffed 



Jofeph. antiq. 1. xix. c. i. k Zonar. 1. v. Suet, ibii 



Plin 



— 

(P) Calliftus had been flave to a private citizen, who fold hiiq 

to Caius, bat was afterwards obliged, as Seneca obferves (96), 
to purchafe his favour at a much higher price than that, at which 
he had fold him ; nay, he was often feen waiting at his door, 
and courting even his porters, that he might be allowed to enter 

with the reft, and attend the levee of one, whom be had formerly 

kept in chains. Scribonius Largus, a celebrated phyfician of 
thofe times, infcribed to him a work, wherein he ftyles him Caius 
Julius Calliftus (97). Suetonius, in fpeaking of the freed men of 
Claudius, makes no mention of Calliftus, who, it is certain, bore 
a great fway in that reign ; but names one Harpocras, who is 
fcarce taken notice of by any other writer. This has prompted 
fome to believe, that Harpocras and Calliftus were one and the 
fame perfon. But we can hardly perfuade ourfelves, that Cal- 
liftus was alfo named Harpocras, fince Scribonius Largus, names 
him only C. Julius Calliftus. Befides, Seneca fpeaks in one place 
of Calliftus ^98), and in another of Harpocras (99) ; and tells us, 
that the latter was executed by Claudius's orders. Had this been 
the end of fo famous and celebrated a perfon as Calliftus, Taci- 
tus and Suetonius would not, we conceive, have failed to mention 
it. Suetonius perhaps makes no mention of Calliftus in fpeaking 
of Claudius's freedmen, becaufe he was not, properly fpeaking, 
one of his, but of Caius's freedmen, by whom he was firft ma- 



numitted, and afterwards employed in quality of fecretary (100). 

He was alive in the eighth year of Claudius's reign, and died foon 
after {1). 



(96) Senec. epift. 47. (97) Tacit, annal. 1. 11. (9?) 

Senec. epift. 47. (99) Idem lud. in Claud. (100) 

Jofeph. antiq. 1. xix. c. 6. (1} Tacit, annal. 1. 1 1 . c. 27. 
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fened greater wealth than the emperor himfelf, who was 
thereupon told, as he complained one day of his poverty, 

that he would be rich enough, if he could but prevail upon 
his freedmen to take him for their partner m . Having pre- 
mifed thus much in general concerning Claudius and thofe 
who governed under him, we fhall now refume the thread of 
pur hiftory. 

The unexpected news of Caius's death, which wasThealam* 
brought while the people were intent upon the (hews, and which the 
in a trice fpread all over the city, occaiiondd a general u p- caiusocca- 
roar. Upon the firft alarm the deceafed emperor's litter- iioned in 

men haftened with their poles to his refcue, and were im- R °me % 
mediately followed by his German guards, named the 




tic band, who, finding Caius lying dead on the ground and 
his body mangled, in the manner we have related, vented 

their rage on all they met, without examining whether they 

were privy to the confpiracy or not ; and in this confulion 

were killed L. Afprenas, who had been conful three years ^"fdiftin 

before, Norbanus, defcended from one of the moft illuftri- aion killed. 

ous families in Rome, Anteius, a fenator of great diftin&ion, 

and feveral others, who came merely out of curiofity to 

know whether the report was true or no. As for Cbserea 

he retired, before the emperor's death was publicly known, 
to the houfe of Germanicus, which was contiguous to the 
palaee, and there with the chief of the confpirators lay con- 
cealed, till the Germans, by whom Caius was extremely 
beloved on account of his prodigality, had vented their firft 



fury. The people, fufpe&ing Caius had caufed the report 



of his death to be fpread abroad, on purpofe to difc 

their fentiments, continued in the theatre, without taking 
any notice of what was rumoured about. But they 

were greatly alarmed, when word was brought them, that 
the emperor's guards had furrounded the theatre, and were 
ready to enter it fword in hand, to facrifice the whole mul- 
titude to the manes of their malTacred general. And this 
indeed they defigned in the firft tranfports of their rage ; 

but a public herald appearing unexpectedly in the theatre, 
clad in deep mourning, after having proclaimed the em- 
peror's death, commanded the people quietly to retire to 
their refpective houfes, and the foldiery to withdraw to their 
quarters without railing any further disturbance. They both 

obeyed, which was more than was expected, with great 

readinefs* 



31 Suet, ibid. 
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readinefs, fo that the tumult was foon appeafed, and tran- 
Thc confuls quillity reftored to the city. Then the confute, Pom 
feize the ca- ponius Secundus and Cn. Sentius Saturninus, having, at thi 
® lto1 ' head of the city-guards who were under their command 

feized on the forum and the capitol, aflembled the fenate 
in order to deliberate with them about the moft proper mea 
fures in fo critical a conjuncture. While they wer< 
aflembled* both the populace and foldiery, whom Caiusha 
gained witb-the immenfe fums he diftributed amongft them, 
and the magnificent {hews he exhibited aknoft every day, 
cried aloud for vengeance ; which fo terrified the fenate, 
that they were ready to pafs a decree, enacting, that tlx 
confpirators {hould be forthwith apprehended and executed, 
as traitors and enemies to their country, when Valerius 
Afiaticus, a fenator of great quality and reputation, rifing 
up, fpoke with great vehemence againft the meafures they 

were entering upon, commended the zeal of the brave 

patriots who had delivered their country from fo cruel i 
tyrant, publicly wifhed he had had the glory of difpatching 
him with his own hand, and exhorted the fathers to defpift 

the clamours of the multitude. Hereupon they tool 
courage, and by an edict, which they caufed to be read to 

the people, commanded them to return to their feveral em- 
ployments, and the foldiery to their camp. Then the con- 
fpirators appeared publicly, and owned the fact ; and Sen 

tius Saturninus, one of the confuls, having in a fpeech 

which he uttered with great zeal and ardor, difplayed till 

benefits of liberty and miferies of tyranny, encouraged 
fathers to refume their antient authority, and to begin tht 
exercife of that power to which they alone had a ju 
claim, by conferring fuch honours and rewards on Chaerea, 
as the eminent fervice he had rendered the public well de- 
The fenate ferved. The fenators, animated with his fpeech, agreed to 
tefolvcs to reftore Rome to her antient liberty, and utterly to extinguil 




r oh« ■«? the " ame of the Cselars - Thev r P ent a H that da y andtS 

eatJiberty. following night, in deliberating about the meafures for b r ing- 

ing about fo great a change, without kindling a civile 
within the very Walls of the city, but parted, after long an; 
warm debates, without agreeing upon any. When tk 
fenate rofe, Chaerea, whom they had appointed commands 
of the city-guards, went to the confuls for the parole, 




gave him the word " liberty." No fuch honour had befl 
paid to the confuls ever fmce the eftablifhment of the 0 



narchy n 



ft 



n Jofepli. antiq. 1. xix.c. i, &2. Suet, in Calig. c. 59. 



!, Ix. p. 664. 
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In the mean time, the foldiers in the camp took fuch mea- Tjke 

fures as utterly defeated thofe of the fenate. Claudius, who 

had been with Caius a few minutes before he was murdered, 
and was retired to a room in the palace called Hermaum, 
upon the firft alarm of his death, ftole away in a great fright, 
and hid himfelf behind the hangings in a dark corner of the 
palace, whence he heard the noife of the foldiery, and faw 
fome of the German guards pafs clofe by him with the head 
of Afprenas, which they carried, as it were, in triumph. 
This fight encreafed his frkht to fuch a degree, that he con- 
tinued motionlefs in the fame place, fcarce daring to breathe 
through fear of being dii'covered, till a common foldier, 

called by fome Gratus., by others Epirius, but probably 
Epirius Gratus, running about the palace in queft of plunder, 
difcovered his feet, and dragged him out of his hiding-ptace. 
Claudius,not doubting but the foldier defigned to murder him, 
threw himfelf at his feet, and with manv tears begged for 



mercy, which Gratus, finding who he was, not only granted, 
but faluted him emperor, and carried him to his comrades, 
Who, at His inftigation, honoured him with the fame title. 
They then put him into a chair, and, as his fervants were 



fled, carried him upon their fhoulders by turns to the 



camp, the people, who imagined they were carrying him 
to execution, bemoaning his misfortune ; for he had hither- 
to done nothing that could deferve any man's hatred. He 
was well received in the camp ; but, as he was naturally 
timorous, he paffed the night in no fmall apprehenfion °. 
He was inclined not to accept the empire ; but king Agrippa, 
who had juft interred the body of Caius, arriving in the 
camp, and hearing the army defigned to raife Claudius to the 



fovereign power, went immediately to him, encouraged him 
to lay hold of the prefent opportunity, and, leaving him in 
that refolution, returned home. On the other hand, the 

foldiery, being well apprifed, that the ftate could not long 
fubfift without an emperor, and reflecting that it would prove 
far more advantageous for them to give than to receive one, 
the very next day, the twenty-firth of January, took an 
oath of allegiance to Claudius, who thereupon promifed 
them fifteen great fefterces a man p . He was the firft em- 



peror, as Suetonius obferves, who gave money to the fol 
diers upon his accefiion to the empire j but his example was 

' followed 



Suet, in Claud, c. 10. p Tofeph. ibid. 
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followed by moft of his fucceflbrs % The people, who hat 
exprefled great joy upon the hopes of recovering once hior 
their antient privileges, no fooner heard that Claudius 



The people declared emperor by the army, than they changed theit 



jom the Sol- m { n< ^ 9 approved with loud (houts what had been done in the 
ier3f * camp, and openly declared, that they had rather obey -one 

prince, than many tyrants. The fenate, however, perfifted 
in their farmer refolution of afferting the public liberty, and 
were even for making war upon Claudius ; but afterwards 
growing cooler on account of die differences that arofe a- 
mongft them, and not being able to come to an agreement 
they fent for king Agrippa to advife with him. The kin; 
obeyed the fummons with great readinefs, and appearing is 
the fenate, dreffed and perfumed, as if he had not been out 
of his houfe that day, he afked what was become of Clau- 
dius, as if he fufpe&ed him to have been murdered togethei 
with his nephew. Hereupon the fenate related to him wkl 
lad paffed, to which he pretended to be an utter flrangetj 

adv&r with anc * at *" aFne a ^ e ^is advice (R). The traitor pro- 
king Agrippa tefted, that he was ready to facrifice his life to the glory of tk 

fenate and to the public liberty ; but at the fame time itartin| 
innumerable difficulties and exaggerating the dangers an! 



evils of a civil war, he craftily endeavoured to deter them 
as folicitous about their fafety, from having recourfe t 
arms. He told them, that in his opinion they were no-waj! 
A deputation in a condition to make head againft the praetorian guards: 

feu to Clau- an j t h a t h e therefore advifed them, rather to fend a depute 
jUj ' tion to Claudius, begging him not to accept of the empirt 

This cmbafly he offered to take upon himfelf 5 the femt 

rcturnd 



5 Suet. ibid. 



(R ) jofephus tells us in his hiftory of the Jewiih war, tk 
king Agrippa was at the fame time fent for both bythefenat 
and by Claudius, and that he chofe to go firft to Claudius, wb 
fent him in his name to the fenate (2). This is not to be eaf 
ly reconciled with what he writes in his antiquities, viz. that A 
grippa being fent for by the fenate, immediately obeyed the fuffl 
1110ns, but pretended an entire ignorance of what had paff« 

cither in the palace or camp, relating to Claudius. We have fo 
lowed him in his antiquities, which he wrote thelaft. 



[2) Jofephi bell, 1. ii. c. 28. 
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iturned him thanks for his zeal, accepted his offer, and 

ifpatched him the fame day to the camp with two tribunes 
f the people, Veranius and Bruchus. The tribunes con- 
ured him to fubmit to the authority of the fenate and people, 
iut him in mind of the evils and calamities which the re- 
mblic had fuffered under the former tyrants,aflured him, that 
he fenate had refolved at all events to attempt the recovery 
Df their antient privileges, earneftly entreated him ferioufly 
to reflect on the calamities attending a civil war, and the 
unhappy end of Caius, 9 ~z. The fpeech of the tribunes 
made a deep impreffion on the mind of Claudius, who 

was naturally timorous ; out Agrippa in a private audience The fenate 
encouraged him to lay hold of the prefent opportunity, ac- betrayed by 
quainted him with the fears, perplexity, and irrefolution of A£nppa 
the fenate, and exhorted him to afiiime forthwith the im- 
perial power, and return an anfwer to the deputies becoming 
an emperor. Claudius followed the advice of Agrippa, 
which occafioned no fmall confufion in the city, the fenate 
declaring, that they were determined rather to rifque 

a civil war, than fubmit to the will of one man. This was 

in eifecT: declaring war, and accordingly Claudius, being 

acquainted with their refolution, began to put himfelf in a 

condition to repel force with force. In the mean time, the The people 
people, furrounding the place where the fenate was afTembled, demand aa 
demanded with threats an emperor, declaring aloud, that cmperOT * 
they would never acknowledge the authority of the fenate. 
This frightened the fathers to fuch a degree, that they imme- 
diately feparated ; but the confuls fummoned them to meet 
again the next morning before break of day.Only a fmall num 
ber of them obeyed the fummons, fcarce an hundred perfons, 
thereft being either retired into the country,or keeping clofe 



in their houfes, through fear of being infulted by the popu- 



lace. While thofe who met were deliberating how to thwart 



thedefignsof Claudius, the city guards, the only troops that 
obeyed the fenate, joining the populace, began to cry aloud, And 
that they would have an emperor; that the fenate might joined by tH 
chufe whom they pleafed ; but that they were refolved to « ty guards, 
yield obedience to none but an emperor. This put an end 
to the deliberations of the fenate ; all thoughts of liberty 
Were laid afide, and Claudius, with the ufuai ceremonies, 

declared emperor (S). After this declaration the fenators 

haftened 



(S) The fenate, being well apprifed, that all their efforts to* 

J?ard$ the wwwy of their liberty xnuft a in the prefent difpofi- 



> 
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Baftened to the camp, each of them driving to be the fore- 
moft in paying their court to the new prince. The foWiery. 
received them with infults, wounded fome of them, and 
would have killed the conful Pomponius Secundus, who had 
been the moft fanguine of all in the caufe of liberty, 
they not been reftrained by Claudius, who received hi 

with the greateft tokens of refpe&, and placed him next to 




himfelf 



And now Claudius, being declared and acknowledged 



Claudius de- 
clared em- 



peror, emperor, left the camp, accompanied by the fenate and 



prastorian guards, and entering the city in a kind of tri 

UHipl 



Jofeph. ibid. Dio, p. 666. Suet. c. 10. 



tion of the people and foldiery, neceflarily prove ineffectual 
refolved at firft to name an emperor themfelves, and not ac- 
cept one from the foldiery. Accordingly, feveral perfons m 
propofed, all better qualified than Claudius for that high ftatioi 
Jofephus names the three following fenators, all men of extra 
ordinary parts, and equal to the fovereignty 5 viz. Annius Mint' 
cianus or Vicinianus, Valerius Aliaticus, who had been both prr 
to the confpiracy againft Caius, and Camillus Scribonianus, wl 
revolted the following year. Minucianus had moft votes ; but 
confuls, dreading the confequences of a civil war, which they thougl 
unavoidable, if they named any but Claudius to the fovereif|| 
power, put off, under various pretences, the final decifion of foe 
an important affair. In the mean time, the gladiators, on wkj 
the fenate chiefly relied, and the city guards went over, in crc-fli 
to Claudius ; fo that Minucianus and the others gave over folitt 
ing for a dignity, which they were well apprifed they could ni 

enjoy. Chaerea did all that lay in his power to put a ftopti 
the deferiion of the foldiery, but to no purpofe j for while fe 
was encouraging the few who remained, to exert themfelves in $ 



defence of their liberties, inftead of liftening to him, they tod 
up their ftandards, and marching fvvord in hand out of the city, 
joined their comrades in the carop of the pnetorian guards. Thi 

fenate, feeing themfelves thus abandoned by all their forces, we 
at length forced to join the people and foldiery, and declare Cla 
dius emperor ; which they did accordingly, decreeing him at ti 
fame time all the titles annexed to the imperial dignity. Ho\' 

ever, Chsrea and Sabinus continued protefting, that they won 
rather fall by their own hands, than fubmit to Claudius (3). 




Jofeph. antiq. c. 3. Dio, p. 665 
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, ofFered a folemn facrifice in the capitol by way of 
thankfgiving to the gods, who had thus raifed him to the 
empire; and then withdrew to the palace, where he im- 
mediately fu mm one d a council of his friends to deliberate 
with them about his conduct, with refpecT: to thofe who had 
murdered Caius : in his heart he approved of the action ; 
but as he thought it nearly concerned all princes, that the 
death of one mould not pafs unrevengedj with the advice of 
|iis friends, he caufed the brave Chserea (T), Lupus, whoChaa-ea ant 
had put to death Caefoni? with her daughter, and a & w ^™ f e . J**^ 

more to be condemned id executed ; but pardoned the pu t to deat^ 

reft, and amongft triers *■ ilius Sabinus, though he had 

acted a chief part in i:he murder of Caius ; but the brave 

tribune, grieved at the death of his friend Chaerea and fcorn- 

ing to out-live him, laid violent hands on himfelf 9 . After 

this the emperor caufed an act of oblivion to be pafled 

with refpecl: to all that had been tranfa&ed in the fenate, 

from the death of Caius to the time of his acceflion to the 

empire, and obferved it fo ftricrly, that he even raifed 

thofe to the firft employments who had been the moft fan- 

guine in the caufe of liberty. The fenate immediately de- 
creed him all the honours which they had conferred on Jnftancesof 

other emperors ; but he modeftly declined the greater P ar£ modcfty S S e- 
of them, and caufed a decree to be paffed in the fenate, q U i t y a & c , 
forbidding any one to pay him divine worfliip, or ftyle him 

a god. Having, a few days after he was declared emperor 



married 



8 Jofeph & Dio, ibid. 



(T) Chasrea died with the conftancy of a true hero ; but Lupus 
betrayed a great deal of fear, notwithflanding the great example 
he had before his eyes. As he was pulling of his garments at the 
place of execution, he complained of cold ; which unfeafonable 
complaint Chasrea turning into ridicule, told him, that cold had 
never yet done harm to a wolf, alluding to his name Lupus, 
which in the Latin tongue fignifies a wolf (4). They were both 
beheaded, and the Roman people, a few days after their execution, 
offering the ufual facrifices in the month of .February, in honour 
of their deceafed friends, did not on that occafion forget the brave 
Chaerea, acknowledging their obligations to him, for having de- 
Wred the republic from fo detaaivc a tyrant (5 ). ' 



(*) Idem, ibid, (5) Dio, p. 666: 
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to name him among their heirs 
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married his daughter Antonia to Cn. Pompeius, he would 

not fuffcr the people to make any public rejoicings on 
that occafion, nor|even on his own birth-day, or on the 
anniverfary of his accemon to the empire He no fooner 
began to exercife the authority with which he was invefted, 
than he fuppreffed the law of majefty, which under the 
two preceding emperors had proved fo fatal to Rome, 
the fame time, he called home all the exiles ; eafed tie 
people of the tributes with which Caius had loaded them; 
forbad fuch as had any relations of fheir own, however diftant, 

relieved the eftates, which 
had been unjuftly feized by Tiberius and Caius, to the 
owners or their heirs : ordered all the liatues, which Gang 
had caufed to be brought to Rome from Greece and otfc 

countries to be carried back, and reftored to the cities 
whence they had been taken, &c. With thefe and innume- 
Is beloved by rable other inftances of his clemency, juftice and good-nature, 
the people. j ie won the hearts of the people to fuch a degree, that upon 

a groundlefs report of his being affaflinated, they raifej 
dreadful difturbances in the city, calling the foldiers traitor 
the fenate parricides, and loading with horrible curfes at 
imprecations.all whom they fufpe&ed to have been any wajs 
accellbry to his death. The tumult continued till theiw 
giftrates adit red the people from the roftra, that Claudi 
was only gone to Oftia, whence he would return in a (k 

But the zeal, which the people (hewed on this a 

feveral other occasions for his fafety, was not fufficient 5 



time 



His timo- 

roufnefs* 



cure his natural timoroufnefs. 



His 



friends cool 



not prevail upon him, during the firft month of his reign, 
to appear once in the fenate, becaufe Csefar the diclattf 
had been murdered there. He caufed all, whom heal 
mitted to his prefence, to be firft narrowly fearched, k 
they fhould have fome weapon concealed under their gar- 
ments. It was a longtime before he could be perfuaded to 

excufe women, and even children, from being fearcJis 
in a very rude and unbecoming manner. At public enter- 
tainments he was conftantly furrounded by hisguards, who 
he alfo obliged to attend him at table, diftruftinsr the do- 




me it ics even of his mo ft intimate friends. He never 
to vifit in perfon fuch of the fenutors as were indifpofed, bul 

always fent his guards before to fearch every corner of & 

tioufe w . However, thefe unnecellary and ridiculous 

cautio 




Dio, p. 667. » Suet, c. 1 2. Dio, p. 669, 



v guet 
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cautions did not render him fo contemptible in the eyes of Re«dershirn 
the multitude, as the weaknefi and want of judgment, 
which he betrayed in the administration of juftice. He was 
no ways qualified for that office ; but neverthelefs could not 
be prevented from hearing and deciding the nioft intricate 
caufes, which ferved only to expofe him to public derifionj 
and often to infults, which be bore with incredible patience* 
Suetonius tells us, that a Greek, pleading one day before 
him, not only reproached him with ignorance, but called 
him to his face an " old fool " ; and that a Roman knight, 

thinking himfelf wrc^ed ' v him* had the boldnefs to throw 



1 



his pen-knife at him, ' ~b bounded him in the cheek*. 

We are not told, tha - ~ ev« refented thofe grofs affronts ; 
which fufficiently (hews the weaknefs of his underftanding(U), 
Itj the firft year of his reign, he enlarged the kingdom 

of Agrippa, who had greatly Contributed to his .advance- 
ment, with the addition of Judaea and Samaria, which had 
been formerly pofiefTed by his grandfather Herod the Great* 
To his brother Herod he gave the principality of Chalcis at 
the foot of mount Libanus, and granted to both the privi- R e ft ores ( t 
lege of entering the fenate, allowing Agrippa to appear vwal priuc 
therewith confular, and Herod with prsetorial, ornaments ^. *!) 
He alfo reftored Mithridates the Iberian to his kingdom, 
Mithridates the Cilician to the kingdom of Bofphorus, and 
Antiochus to that of Comagene, who had been all unjuftly 
deprived of their dominions by Caius z . Soon after his ac- 
ceffion to the empire, he recalled his two nieces, Agrippina 
and Julia, from the ifland of Pontia, to which they had been 

confined by their brother Caius but his wife Meflal 



mimons* 



who 



2 



x Idem, c. i^. y Jofeph. antiq. 1. i. C. \* Dlo, f>. 670 
Jofeph. & Dio, ibid. 



(U) When news of Caligula's death reached Gaul, feverat 

perfons of diftin&ion in that province folicited Servius Sulpicius 
Calba, who commanded on the Rhine, to lay hold of that op- 
portunity, and feize the fovereignty for himfelf. The legions tod 
offered to ftand by him, thinking they had as good a right to 
difpofe of the empire as the prsetorian guards. But Galba re-» 
je&ed their offers with indignation, which fo pleafed Claudius, 
that he received him into the number of his intimate friends, and 
ever after {hewed a particular affcftion for him (6). 



Vol. XIV, 



(6) Suet, in Galb, c. 7, 
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titihcd 



who 



governed 
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him with an abfolute way, jeal 



of the 



power which Julia affumed, prevailed upon him to fend her 
back this very year to the place of her former banifhment, 



nder pretence that (lie 



guilty of adultery and fe 



other crimes, which by the envious Meffalina were laid to 
her charge, but never proved. The celebrated Seneca had his 
(hare in the misfortunes of the unhappy princefs, being after 
his qusftorfhip baniihedto theifland ofCorfica, upon a bare, 

ther groundlefs, fuf- 

This year, 
Mauritania™. 



and, as is commonly believed 
picion of a criminal converfat 
the Romans gained fome ad 



s 



who had taken arms to revenge tne de^rh of Ptolemy 
king, barbaroufly aiTafiinated by Caius's ord 



theii 
About 

the fame time, Sulpicius Galba overcame the Catti, and P, 

Gabinius Secundus the Marfi, two German 
binius 

brine back with him to Rome one of the 




after his vi&ory had the good luck to difcover 



Germans had taken 



victor 



Claud 



pon 



the defeat of Varus 



which the 

Forthefe 



took the 



of emperor 



triumphal ornaments and the 
Gabinius defeated likewife the Chauci 




ft 

i 



another German nation, and was allowed by Claud 



i 



on 



of his gallant behaviour on that occafion 



alTume 



the furname of Chauc 



Th 



following y 



9 



Claudius entered upon his fecon 



fuHhip, having for his collegue C. Lar 




are 



for two months 

where told ; Largus continued cond 



whom he refigned 



, but held it 
the fafces w| 
to the end o! 



the year. The emperor, when he firft affembled the fenatt 



quality of 



ful 



obliged all the fenators to bind 



felves by a {blemnoath to obferve all the laws of Auguftus; 
took the fame oath himfclf ; but would not allow any of the 
magiftrates or fenators to lay themfelves under any obi 
with refpecl: to hi 
were defeated anew by S 



This vear the Ma 



h 



fts 



the river 



Nigris, 



Paulinus, who extended 



from ^Ethiopia. Cn. Hofidius Geta 



ch feparates Africig 



bes. the M 



nd of the Roman troops in Afi 



fucceed...^ 

g 



Paul 



Sala 



two great overthrows, which 



Mauritania obliged the whole country to fubmit to the yol 

reduced and divided the kingdom of Maur 



Claudia 



V1 1> 



divided into 
two pre* 

vinttt, 



lntania into two provinces, 
fee Csefariana and the Tins;itana, the former being fo calW 

' • from 



* t 



TafSt. annal. 1. u.c.S. Dio, p. 670 



Dio, ibi«3* 



net c> z\ 



Dio, p. 671. 



i 
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from Caefar, a name now common to all the emperors, and 

the latter from Tingis, now Tangier, the metropolis of that 
province. Both thefe provinces were, by the appointment 
of Claudius, governed by Roman knights 0 (W). This 
year Claudius caufed a law to be pafTed, commanding, that 
thofe who were named by the fenate to the government of 
provinces, Ihould depart from Rome before the beginning of 



April f ; but the year following he allowed them to flay in 
Rome, till the middle of that month. At the fame tirtie, 
he publiihed an edi&, forbidding thofe, whom he (hould 
charge with the govor. -.;tr\t of provinces, to return him 
thanks, as was cuO-. • ,\ h the fenate, fince they owed 
no obligations to hi,, . but he on the contrary was greatly 
indebted to them, for eafmg him of part of his burden %. 

The great famine, which raged this year at Rome, prompted £^ u * 

Claudius to undertake the forming of a large and convenient harbour at 



H 2 



haven the mouth 



the Tiber, 



c 



* 

e Dio, ibid. Plin. 1. v. C. 1. f Dio,l.lx. p. 672. 

Idem, ibid. 



(W) Dion Caffius tells us, that Geta purfued the Mauritanians 

beyond mount Atlas j and that while he was in thofe dry and 
fandy countries in great diftrefs for want of water, a magician* 

who lived there, taught him Certain charms, . which, he faid, 

were frequently praclifed by the inhabitants with wonderful fnc- 
cefs, when they wanted water. Geta gave no great credit to the 
magician ; but being prompted, partly by curiofity, partly by 

the diftrefs he was in, to make ufeof the charms which theMau- 

ritanian had taught him, he was greatly furprifed to fee all on a 

ludden the Hey overcaft, and a great quantity of water fail from 
heaven. The barbarians, concluding from thence, that the gods 
favoured the Romans, fent deputies to treat with, and fubmitted 
to, Geta, upon his own terms. Thus Dion CafTius (7). We read 
in Pliny, that Claudius fent a colony to Tingis, which city he 
named Julia Tradudta (8). But we are inclined to believe, that 
this colony was fent to Tingis by Julius Caefar, fince it is 
mentioned by Strabo (9), who died before the reign of Claudius. 
Voffms takes Pliny to have been mifbken in giving to Tingis in 
Africa the name of Julia Tradu&a, which, in his opinion, was 
peculiar to the city of Tingis in Spain, built in the time of Julius 
Csfar, and peopled with inhabitants from Tingis in Africa (10). 

(7) Dio, 1. lx.p.671. (8) Plin. 1. v. c. 1. (9) Stt&bi 
*. »i. p. 140. (10) Voff.inhift. p. 179. 



i 



s 
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haven at the mouth of the Tiber, which great work he hap* 
pily completed, though Csefar the dictator, if fome miftake 



is not crept into Suetonius, had many years before attempted 



it in vain h . It was an undertaking, fays Dion Caffius 
worthy of the grandeur of the Roman empire ; but the fuc- 
ceffors of Claudius were not able to maintain it, fo ihat foon 
after his death it was choaked up with fand and became 
quite ufelefs 1 (X). At the fame time, Claudius undertook 
the draining of, the lake Fucinus, in the country of the 
Marfi, and the conveying of its waters*, by a deep canal, 
into the Tiber, or rather the Liris hi which work he em- 
ployed thirty thoufand men for eleven years together, but to 

no effect, as we fhall fee in the tenth year of his reign. 

This year, Meflalina and Claudius's freedmen began to 
abufe the prince's weaknefs and the too great power he allowed 



them, to the deftrucYion of fuch of the nobility as gave them 
umbrage, or any ways incurred their difpleafure. The firft 
who fell by their treachery was Appius Silanus, a perfon of 
great diftin£rion and known integrity. He married to bis 
firlt wife Emilia Lepida, grand-daughter to Julia the 
daughter of Auguftus, and had by her L. Junius Silanus, to 
whom Claudius had betrothed his daughter O&avia. Upon 
the death of iEmilia Lepida, which happened this year, 
Claudius, who held him in the number of his mo ft intimate 
friends, perfuaded him to marry Domitia Lepida, mother to 
Lewdnefsof his own wife MelTalina. But to his great misfortune the 
Meffaiina emprefs, whofe lewdnefs knew no bounds, fell in love with 

him herfelf, and was not amamed to difclofe to him her 
pamon. Silanus rejected with the utmoft indignation her 
inoeftuous felicitations, which provoked her to fuch a degree, 

that 



h Suet. c. ao. Dio, p. 672. * Idem ibid. 



(X) Suetonius calls it the port of Oftia, though it lay on the 
other fide of the Tiber over-againfl Oftia at a place ftill called by 
the inhabitants " il porto, the haven." The fame writer tells 
us, that at the entrance of the harbour was funk the veffel, in 
which the great obeliik we fpoke of in the preceding reign, was 
brought out of Egypt, as a foundation for the piles, upon which 

was railed a high tower, according to the model of the Pharos of 
Alexandria (11): 



in) Suet. c. 20. 



i 
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that (he refolved upon his ruin, and compaffed it with the 
concurrence of the freedman Narciffus in the following man- 
ner. . Narciffus rufhed into Claudiuses chamber one morn- 
ing by break of day as in a great fright, and told the em- 



peror, who was ftill in bed, that he had dreamt Silanus de- 
figned to murder him that very day. Meffalina, as had been 
agreed on beforehand, pretending to hear the freedman's ac- 
count with furprife and amazement, affured the emperor, 
that (he had been for feveral nights together frightened with 
the fame dream. In the mean time, Silanus, who had 
been told the day be ••. that he was to wait upon the em- 
peror at that horn- I idenly came in ; which fo terrified 
Claudius, of all rn y. Uc moft timorous, that, without any- 
further enquiries, he commanded him to- be immediately 

feized and executed. Tht fame day he acquainted the fenate 
with what had palled, and was not aQiamed publicly to re- Death 
turn thanks to his freedman for watching over his fafety, Slla " us ' 
even in his fleep k (Y), The death of Silanus alarmed the 

H 3 nobility. 



k Suet. c. 37. Dio, p. 674.Tacit. annal. xi. c. 37 



(Y) Suetonius tell? us, that a perfon, who had a fuit at law 
depending before Claudius, in the fame manner rid himfelf of his 
adverfary, telling him he had dreamt the night before, that he 
was affaflinated ; and afterwards, when his adverfary appeared, 
whifpering him in the ear, that he was the affaflin. This was e- 

nough for Claudius to have him immediately apprehended and ex-, 
ecuted, as if he hacUbeen convicted. The poor unmanly wretch 
was at the leaft apprehenflon of danger eafily put upon the moft 
cruel and fanguinary precautions, fear getting the better of his 
reafon and temper, which had naturally no bias to cruelty. When 
returned to himfelf, he often teftified great grief and concern for 
the executions which he had commanded' in a fudden fright, 
without knowing what he. d;d or faid : nay, we are told, that 
he frequently enquired what was become of thofe very perfons 

who had been executed by his orders ; that he fometimes fent to 

invite them to dine with him the very next day, and was under 

the utmoft concern, when informed of their death, protefting 

With tears in his eyes, that he had given no fuch orders (1 2). Thus 
was his whole life governed by. fears, and his fears by his. wives 
and freedmen : hence many bloody executions, according to the 
degree of his own timoroufnefs, or of. their ambition, revenge, and 



avarice. 



\ 



* 

(13) Suet, c. 37? 39 
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nobility, who thinking their lives and eftates precarious under 
a weak prince, entirely governed by his wife and freedmen, 
refolved by his death to put an end to their reign, and de- 
liver themfelves from the dangers that threatened. Annius 
Vinicianus, or, as Jofephus calls him, Minucianus, who 
had a&ed a chief part in the murder of Caius, and after 
his death had been by the fenate judged equal to the empire 
was at the head of the confpiracy, and drew into it Furius 
Camillus Scribonianus, governor of Dalmatia, who had 



> 



— — ' d . ; * — u 

been conful ten years before, and with him a great nun> 



Camillus re- ber of knights and fenators. G^n.illus, who was at the 
wrkesa" 11 ^ead °^ a P owerm l army, openly declared his defign, and by 
threatening alluring the troops under his command that he had nothini 
letter to in view but to reftore Rome to her undent liberty, perfuadei 
Ciaudius. t j 1€m t0 ta jj. e an 0?Lt ^ 0 f aifeoriance to him ; and at the fame 

time, as he was well acquainted with Claudius's timorous 
temper, he wrote a letter to him filled with reproaches, and 
threatening him with a cruel death, if he did not forthwith 
refign the empire, and, betaking himfelf to a private and re- 
tired life, fave him the trouble and charge of making m 
upon him. The coward was fo terrified with this letter, 
that he alTembled, in the utmoft confternation, his friends, to 
deliberate with them, whether or no he fhould refien the 



fovereign power to Camillus ? But he was foon delivers 
from his fears ; for Camillus's foldiers, not being; able, 




3 m ~~ " J * £3 7 'I 

fome ftrange accident, to remove their enfigns, when they 



were ordered to march out and meet their new emperor, 
Is a ^ ndon n ed began upon that omen to repent of their revolt, and being 
y 18men « p er f ua( j e( j t h at t h e gods disapproved of it, fell upon their 

officers, and cut moft of them in pieces. Camillus him- 
felf found means to efcape to the ifland of IlTa on the coall 
of Dalmatia, where he was {tabbed in the arms of his wife 




oersd. 



Andmur- Junia by a common foldier, named Vologinius, after he 

had bore the name of emperor for five days l . Upon his 
death, moft of the confpirators, and among the reft Vinici- 
anus, laid violent hands on themfelves 5 fome were feized 
and executed, and fome by purchafing with large fums the 



favour of Meflalina and the emperor's freedmen, never 
were, though notorioufly guilty, enquired after, while many 
innocent knights and fenators were, under colour of being 

concerned in the confpiracy, flript of their eftates by the 

r a pacioitf 



1 



Suet c. 13. Dio, p. 674. Plin. 1. iii, epift. 16. Tacit 
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1 

rapacious Meflalina and Narciflus, and either fent into * 
banifiiment, or executed without mercy t Dion Caffius tells 
us,thatone of Camillus ? s freedmen, by name Golefes, being 
apprehended and brought before' the Senate, fpoke there 
with great courage and freedom. Whereupon Narciflus, 
who was prefent among the emperor's attendants and flood 
behind him, making up to the freedman, afked him, What 
would you have done, if your matter had got poflefiion of 
the empire ? I mould have kept behind him,, faid he, and, 

mindful of my condition, not prefumed to fpeak in his pre-? 
fence The courage , id refolution of Arria is celebrated 

4 

moft of the am .;r writers. She was wife to Csecina 
Partus, a confular ma-, vho, having joined Camillus, was 
feized in Dalmatia, and fent to be tried at Rome. Arria 
being by the mercilefs foldiers denied the fatisfa&ion of at- 
tending her hufband in the fame veflel, followed him in 
another, and arriving at Rome, there publicly reproached 
nia, the wife of Camillus, with want of courage and 
conjugal affe&ion, in living after (he had feen her hufband 
inhumanly murdered in her arms. Her friends, concluding 
from thence, that (he was refolved not to outlive, her huf- 
band, watched her day and night ; but (he, to conv 





them that all their precautions were to no effect, beat he 
head againft the wall with fuch violence, that her friend: 
forfome time, believed her dead. However, fhe recovered 
but finding (he could not, with all her intereft, for fhe was in 
great favour with Meflalina, fave her hufband, and that he The cor*. 
had not the courage to fall by his own hand, (he took 3^ y * * im * 
dagger, plunged it into her own breaft, and pulling it outj^*' an 
again, prefented it to her husband, faying, " Non dolet **\ ria. 
I don't feel it Martial makes her fay, I don't feel my 

wound, but (hall feel yours 0 (2). Otho, father to the 

H 4 emperor 



A' 



Bio, p. 685.. ? Plui. 1. ill- epifl 16. • Mart. I 



*• epig. 1 4. 



(Z) This a&ion of Arria is mightily cried up by the antients^ 
efpecially by Pliny the younger : but neverthelefs, that judicious 
writer thinks his heroine far more commendable for the conftancy 
and refolution me mewed in dinembling the extreme grief (he felt 
©n the death of one of her children , that her hufband who was, 
dangeroufly ill an( i tenderly loved the child, might not be. ac- 
quainted with his misfortune, till he was perfectly recovered. The. 
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emperor of that name, being appointed to fucceed Camillus 
in the command of the troops in Dalmatia, had the courage 
to caufe the heads of thofe foldiers, who had any hand in 
the murder of their officers, to be cut off in his prefencej 
nay in the midft of the camp, though he well knew, that 
Claudius had approved of what they had done, and even 
advanced fom'e of them to conliderable pofts in the army, 
This conduct difpleafed the emperor ; but Otho foon re- 
gained his favour, by difcovering a confpiracy formed againft 
him by a Roman knight, who was apprehended, convicted, 
and thrown headlong from the Tar;yr.an rock, by the con? 
fuls and tribunes of the people p, 

The following year, Claudius was the third time conful, 
having for his collogue L, Vitellius, aie fecond time conful. 
Claudius held that dignity, according to Suetonius fl, only 
two months ; but, according to Dion Cafiius, to the be- 

_ nning of July when both he and his collegue refigned 
the fafces to Decimus Haterius Agrippa and C. Sulpicius 
Galba, as we learn from an antient infcription This year, 
Claudius deprived the Lycians of their liberty, to put a flop 
to the differences that reigned amongft them, and to punifti 
them for having in a tumult put fome Roman citizens to 
jdeath 1 . Their country was added to the province of Pam* 
phylia u (A). In Rome, Meffalina, abufmg the abfolute 

fway 



p Suet, in Oth, c. i. Dio, 1. lx. p. 675. 9 Suet. c. 14, 
Dio, p. 679. s VideOmiph. in Faft. p. 189. * Suet, 

c. 25, 11 Dio, p. 676. 



conftaney and intrepidity fhe Ihevved at her death proceeded 
probably from vanity and a certain fondnefs for fame, fays Pliny ; 
but her manly behaviour in the height of her grief was the effeft 

of the moll refined virtue, fince (he could not be prompted to it 
by any profpe£l of fame or glory (13). 

(A) The Lycians on this occafion fent a deputation to Claudius, 

at the head of which was one of their country, who enjoyed the 

rights of a Roman citizen ; but Claudius, finding he did not un 



derftand the Latin toneue. caufed his name to be razed out of 




the roll of citizens : he treated in the fame manner many jpthers, 
jyhom he judged unworthy of the Roman name (14). He forbad 

und?r 



(13) Plin. 1. in. epift. 16. (14) pio, ibid, 
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fway (he had over her weak hufband, perfuaded him by her 

malicious infinuations firft to put to death his niece Julia, The two Jih 
the daughter of Germanicus, whom he had banimed thej^ ut to 
year before to the ifland of Pontia, and afterwards Julia, 
the daughter of Drufus and grand-daughter of Tiberius : 
(he was likewife niece to Claudius, being the daughter of 
his fifter Livilla. They were both condemned and executed, 
fays Suetonius, without being allowed to defend themfelves, 
though no-body could prove the charge that was brought 
againft them w . However, the latter Julia well deferved on 
another fcore the doora that overtook her ; for (he was 
chiefly inftrumental, as we have related above, in the ruin 

of her hufband Nero fon of Germanicus. When 
Claudius quitted his contulfhip, the fenate decreed him tri- 
umphal ornaments, which put him upon undertaking fome 
enterprife that might intitle him to a real triumph. The 
theatre he chofe for his warlike exploits was Britain, at that 
time harafled with civil wars. Some Britons of diftiri&ion Claudius de 
having abandoned their own country, to avoid the fury of figns to fub 

the factions that raged there, and taken refuge in Gaul, dueBriiam * 
their countrymen complained, not without threats, of the 
Romans for entertaining them, and i.nfifted upon their being 



fent 



w Suet, c 



2 9r 



under fevere penalties fuch as were not free of the city to affume 
the name of any family in Rome ; and even condemned fome 
perfons to death, and caufed them to be publicly executed, for 

no other crime, but beeaufe they had falfely palled themfelves 
upon the world for Roman citizens. But notwithftanding this 
rigor, he granted the freedom of the city to an infinite number of 
perfons of all nations, who had wherewithal- to purchafe it of 

Meflalina or his freedmen. It was at firft fold at a very high rate, 
hut became afterwards fo common, that it was purchafed, as 
was then faid by way of raillery, for a broken glafs (15). Hence 

Seneca wrote in the inveclives he published againft Claudius, that 

if he had lived longer, he would have made all the Greeks, 
Gauls, and Spaniards free of Rome (16). This to Seneca feemed 
very abfurd j but was afterwards praftifed by other emperors 
and, in the opinion of St, Auftin, very wifely (17). 



('S)Dio, Suet. ibid. (16) Senec, lad. in Claud, p. 
4/6 (17 Aug, civ. £>ei, !. v. c. 1.7. 
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fent back. This ferved as a pretence to make war upon them, 
one of the fugitives, t by name Bericus, perfuading the em- 
peror by many arguments to attempt the conqueft of that 
great in 1 and, which no Roman had ever dared to invade 
fince the time of Casfar the dictator. At his inftigation, 
Claudius difpatched orders to Plautius, who had fucceeded 
Gabinius in the command of the troops in Lower Germany, 

to convey, without delay, all his forces over into Britain, 

This order was notrelifbed by the foldiery, who, in, a 





i 




mutiny declared, That they would not make war out of 
the compafs of the world. Hereupon Claudius fent his 
freedman NarciiTus to appeafe the mutiny, and encourage 
the difneartened legions to obey their general. Narciffus, 
upon his arrival, afcended th© tribunal, and thence began u 

harangue the legions, who, provoked at the audacioufnefso 
the flave, abufed him with moft opprobrious language, bid 
ding him quit the camp, and return to the mafquerades and 
plays at Rome ; for they were determined, without 
harangues, to follow their general. Accordingly, 
immediately began their march to the fea-fide ; and e 
barquing on the vefiels, which Plautius had with incred 
expedition got ready for that purpofe, landed in Britain, 
before the inhabitants had any notice of their defign, whom 
therefore they eafily defeated in feveral (kirmifhes, and ad- 
vanced as far as the Thames. But Plautius, not thinking 
it fafe to penetrate farther into the country, wrote to Cla; 
dius, purfuant to his inftru&ions, acquainting him with tbt 
progrefs he had already made, and the dangers he apprehend- 
ed from a farther purfuit of his conquests. Upon the re- 
ceipt of this letter, the emperor, who had drawn togethei 
a good number of legions, and kept them in readinefsto 

march to the afliftance of his lieutenant in Britain, left Rome, 
and embarquing at Oftia, failed to Marfeilles (B) j thence 



(B) Claudius, before he fet out from Rome, committed the go- 
vernment of the city, and the command of the troops left there, 
to Lucius Vitellius the father of the emperor of that name, and 
this year the emperor's collegue in the confulftiip. He was a.flM 
of parts and valour ; but, as we have obferved already, a moft 
Infamous and flavifli flatterer of perfons in power. Being ap* 
pointed, we may fay, regent in the abfence of Claudius, » 
difcharged his trull with great credit aod integrity. Suetonius tell*. 

«s, that Claudius put off his departure from Rome for a & w 

days 



I 
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he marched by land to Gefibriacum* now, as is commonly 
believed, Boulogne x , and from that place fetfail for Britain, 
where he landed without oppofition ; and joining Plautius, 
whom he found encamped on the banks of the Thames, 
which he pafTed, defeated the enemy, and made himfelf? 

nwfter offevenl ftrong-holds, among the reft of Camalod- 
unum, now Maldon inEfTex, according to Cambden, where 
{food the palace of Cynobelinus, one of the Britifh kings. In 
thisexpeditionVefpafian diftinguifhed himfelf in a very eminent 
manner 5 for partly under Plautius,partly under Claudius him- 
felf, he fought thirty pitched battles,fubdued two powerful na- 
tions, took twenty ftrong towns and upwards, and reduced 
the ifland Ve£tis, or the ifland of Wight y. Claudius, hav- 
ing difarmed the Britons who had fubmitted, appointed Plau- 
tius governor of the conquered provinces, and, charging him 
to purfue his conquefts, ^returned in great hafte to Rome, Hisconqucfis 
.which, however, he did not enter till the next year ; butthere, 
the fenate decreed both to him and his fon the furname of 
Britannicus (C). 

The 



* Vide Bueher, de Belg. p. 147. V Suet, in Vefp. 

c. 4. k in Claud, c. 27. Dio, p. 679. Tacit, vit. Agr. c. 4. 

■a 

days upon a flight indifpofition, which feized Sulpicius Galba, 
afterwards emperor ; fo highly was he favoured and beloved by 
Claudius after the difcovery of the above-mentioned confpiracy. 
Claudius in his paffage from Oftia to Marfeilles was twice in dan- 
ger of being fhipwrecked, which induced him to purfue his 
journey from Marfeilles to Boulogne by land (18). 

(C) Claudius fet out from Rome on his Britifti expedition about the 
beginning of July,and returned to the city in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary C 19). Heftaidin Britain a fewdays,faysSuetonius(2o) jfixteen 
days, fays Dion CafliusUi ). On his return he embarqued on the Po, 
and, entering by one of the mouths of that river the Adriatic fea, 
landed at Oftia (22). Suetonius tells us in one place, that he left 
the ifland without fighting one battle, nay without bloodfhed (23); 

and in another(24),that Vefpafian,partly under Plautius,partly under 

Claudius himfelf, fought thirty battles. The latter is agreeable to what 

we read in Dion Caffius, whom we have followed. Eutropius (25) 

and 

(18) Suet. c. 17. (19) Dio, p. 680. (20) Suet. ibid. 
(21) Dio, ibid. (22) Plin. 1. Hi. c. 16. (23) Suet. 

ibid. (24) idem, in vit, Vefpaf, c, 4. (25) Eutrop. 
mi vita Claud. 
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The following year, L. Quin&ius Crifpinus being thj 
fecond time conful with M. Statilius Taurus, Claudius was 

His triumph rece i v ed at Rome with a moft magnificent triumph (D) ; 

and the fenate, to encourage the emperor and his lieutenant 
to purfue their conquefts, decreed, that all the treaties 
made by them fliould have the fame force, as if made by the 
fenate and people of Rome \ Claudius after his triumph 
reftored to the fenate the provinces of Achaia and Macedon, 
which thenceforth began to be governed again by procon. 
fuls b . He likewife honoured M. Juleus Cottius, princeo 
the Alps called Cottiae, with the title of king, and enlarge! 

his barren territories c ; but deprived the Rhodians of theirl 
liberty for crucifying fome Roman citizens <*, which how-i 
ever, he reftored to them nine years after, that is, intkj 
fifty third year of the chriftian sera B . 

The next confuls were M. Vi nicius, whom Claudia 
named to that dignity, though he had caufed his wife Jul 
the daughter of Germanicus to be put to death, andTJ 
So?.-ewir.' Statilius Taurus Corvinus. As the city was filled with ftatues 

oiimanc^s of Claudius enacleda law, forbidding any new ftatues to Ik| 
Claudes. ere £ted within the walls of Rome, without the confentc; 

the fenate, and at the fame time ordered a great many al 

rea$ 



* Dio, p. 680. b Suet. c. 25. c Dio, p. 6S1 

d Suet, c 25. e Idem ibid. 



and S. Jerom (26) fix to this year the conqueft of the iflano] 

Orcades. But Tacitus writes, that they were not fubdued bj, 



or known, to the Romans, till the reign of Vefpafian (27). Thej 

were not perhaps fubdued, but they were certainly known diij 
very year to the Romans, fince Pomponius Mela mentions then] 
in his defcription of the world, which he wrote while Claudius 
was waging war in Britain (28). 

(D) That the fhew might be more glorious by the concourfe d 
people, he not only gave leave to the governors of provinces 

be prefent at it, but permitted feveral banifhed perfons to return 
home on purpofe to behold it. Tn the folemnity his wife Meffa 
lina, magnificently adorned, followed him at fome diftance in * 

ftately chariot. He mounted the fteps of the capitol on his knee?, 
being (imported by his two fons-in-law. Among the fpoils of the 
enemy, he placed a naval crown on the top of his palace hard b 
the civic crown, in token of his victory over the fea (29). 



/ 



(z6) Hier. in Chron. (27) Tacit, in vit. Agr. c 

(28) Mela, 1. iii. c. 6. & VofT. hill. Lat. 1. i, c. 25, 
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Suet. c. 27. 
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ready raifed to be taken away d . He punifhed with great 
feverity fome governors of provinces, who had opprefled the 
people they were fet over, and ena&ed feveraj wholefome 
hws for bringing fuch to juftice as fhould for the future be 





of the fame fault ; ordering all governors to return to 
ome, as foon as the time of their command was expired, 
j anfwer there the complaints that might be brought againft 
them. The prerogative of granting leave to fenators to 
travel out of Italy, which Auguftus had lodged in the fe- 
nate, he claimed himfelf, and obliged the fenate to yield it 
to him by a decree e . This year, on the firft day of Augurl 
about an hour after mid-day, happened an eclipfe of the 
fun. The emperor, as this was his birth-day, took care to 
give notice of it to the people before-hand, that they might 
not be furprifed at that phenomenon, or draw bad omens 



from 



f 



In the following confulate of Valerius Afiaticus and M 
Junius Silanus, died M. Vinicius, brother-in-law to Clau 
dius, being poifoned by Meflalina. He was a man of 



Vinicius 



quiet temper and lived retired, concerning himfelf only 
in the affairs of his family ; but, to his misfortune, the 
lewd Meffalina conceived a violent paffion for him, and 
poifoned him, becaufe he could not by any folicitations be 
prevailed upon to injure Claudius Afinius Gallus, the Meffalina. 
fon of Agrippina Tiberius's firft wife, confpired this year 

ft the emperor, with a defign to feize the fovereign 
power for himfelf 5 but the confpiracy being difcovered, 
Claudius only condemned him to banifhment, as a perfon 
from whom he had nothing to apprehend, fince he was of a 
very low Mature, ill^maped, of a very deformed coun- 
tenance, and fo inconfiderate, that he had afpired to the 
fovereignty, though quite deftitute both of friends and 
money, upon the bare fuppofition, that he mould be imme- 
| diately acknowledged by all on account of his -noble defcent. , 
1 This generous behaviour in Claudius was highly commended c i emencj . # 
by perfons of all ranks ; and no lefs pleafmg to the people 



1 

i 
f 
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was the decree, which he got palled in the fenate, forbid- 
ding freedmen to appear in judgment againft their patrons, 
and impowering their matters to deprive them of their liberty, 
and bring them back to the chain, when they proved un- 
grateful 



68 



Bio, ibid. e Suet.c, 23. Dio, p. 682. f Dio, p 



5 Dio, p. 683 
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grateful, or gave them any juft motive of complaint h (E) 
The next year, Claudius was conful the fourth time witi 

Vitellius, the third time conful ; but after two months re- 

figned that dignity, and took upon him the office of cenfor, 
chufrng for his collegue Lucius Vitellius already conful, who, 
as we have often obferved, had a wonderful talent for flat- 
Claudius tery (F). In the difcharge of this important office, Claudius 
cenfyr. performed fome things highly commendable, but in otheis 

gave fuch inftances of his weaknefs and want of under. 
Sanding, as expofed him to public derifion. He publiflielj 

abovi 



h 



Dio, p. 684. Suet. c. 25 



(E) S. Jerom tells us (30), that Thrace, which had hithetl 
been governed by kings, was this year, the fifth of Claudius 

forty -feventh of theChriftian S2ra, reduced to a Roman provk 
Eufebius like wife writes, that Rhemetalces, king of Thrace, bet] 
killed by his own wife, Claudius conquered that country. Be 

of this memorable event no mention Is made by the Greek 

Latin writers, whofe works have reached our times. 

(F) He left no ftone unturned, fays Suetonius, to work himfq 



the favour of Claudius : obferving him entirely addi&ed 



bis wife Meflalina and his freedmen, he * begged of the foi 
as the greateft favour (he could beftow upon him, that fhe 



,1 



grant him the honour of pulling off her fhoes. MefTalina, w 
pleafed to fee a man of his quality and parts proud of that offitt] 
granted him his requeft ; and Vitellius, the firft time he difchargi 
his honourable employment, carried away one of her fhoes, 
wore it conftantly in his bofom, not being afhamed to pull it 
in public and often kifs it. The golden images of Pallas 
NarchTus, the emperor's reigning freedman, he wormipped 

gft his houfhold gods. When Claudius entertained the 



pie with the fecular games, fo called, becaufe they were exhibit 




but once m a century, his compliment to him was, " 
facias;" May you many times exhibit thefe fports. Noton!] 
Claudius, who was a weak prince, but his wives and freed 
men, were fo taken with the grofs and fulfom flattery of t 
fawning flave, that they not only raifed him to the firft t 
ployments in the empire, but likewife his two fons, whom 
had the fatisfadlion to fee confuls in the fame year, the one fi 

ceeding the other (31). His elder fon was afterwards raifed 
the empire. 



15 



(3-0) Hier. in chron. 



(31) Suet, in vit. c. 2* 
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above twenty edi£te in one day, mo ft of them quite trifi 



and ridiculous ; by one of them, for inftance, he warned 
the fenate and people to take care that their wine-veflels 

well pitched, fince there was that year great plenty of 



grapes ; by another he acquainted them, that the juice oi 
the yew-tree was the beft remedy of all againft the fti ' 



g Oi \ 



a viper. When he came to enquire into the manners of-p^fa 
the Roman knights, he difmuTed a young man moft no» 



efs In 



„,.,w«uv vicious, without any punimment, becaufe his ia- ,n '•• " - 
ther gave him a good character, telling him, You have olSc g t 
a cenfor at home. Another, infamous for debauching both 
married and unmarried women, he only admonifhed, either 
to live chafte, or to be lewd more warily ; for why muifc 
I know, faid he, with what women you keep company *. 
This year was remarkable for the deaths of feveral perfons 
of great diftin&ion, whom Claudius, at the inftigation. of 
MefTalina, caufed to be executed. Cn. Pompeius Magnus,Cn.Pompeli« 
who had married Antonia, the emperor's eldeft daughter, Magnus put 
fell the nrft. He was of an illuftrious family, but notde- todeath% - 
fcended from Pompey the Great, being the fon of Crafius 
Frugi, who likewife bore the furname of Great. His cre- 
dit with the prince, his great nobility, and extraordinary 



parts, by giving umbrage to Meflalina, occafioned his 



ruin. He was condemned and had his head cut off by a 




t 

r 

I 
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foldier fent to him for that purpofe, without fo much as 

knowing that he was accu fed k : fo great and abfolute was 
the fvvay, which MeQalina had obtained over her weak, ti- 
morous, and credulous hufband. At the fame time, Craflus, 
the father of Pompeius, and his mother Scribonia were 
by the order of Claudius put to death, though the former 
entirely refembled him, being to ufe the exprellion of Se- 
neca, as great a monfter as himfelf, and therefore no lefs 
qualified to be emperor *. Several other perfons of this 
antient and illuftrious family were at the fame time facri- 
ficcd to the jealoufy of Meflalina and the fears of Claudius m . 
Upon the death of Pompeius, the emperor married his 
daughter Antonia to Cornelius Syila Fauftus n , brother to 
Meflalina, if Zonaras is to be credited °, who had a fon 

upon whofe birth Claudius would not fuffer any 
public demonftrations of joy. Many knights and fenators 

of rank were after the death of Pompeius accufed of con- 

fpiring 




m 



3 Suet. c, i6. kSuet. c. 29. Bio, p. 679. S^ec. V • 

«aud. 1 Sense, ibid. m Idem ibid. n i>uc. ; z. 37 
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fpiring againft the prince, fome of whom Claudius pardoned 
Valerius t h at \ s jf uc jj as ] ie <\id not fear ; but Valerius Afiaticus (Q) 

Afiaticus ac- . ~ . . . ' ^ . * * J 



eufed. " was profecuted without mercy for no other crime, but be* 

caufe he polTefled, and had embellifiied* with extraordinary 
magnificence, the fine gardens of Lucullus, which Meha- 
lina coveted. He was charged with a defi^n of withdraw- 




ing into Gaul, to flir up his countrymen to a revolt; 
for he was a native of Vienne in that province, and 
ported there by numerous and powerful families, all his 
own relatione. He was accufed by Sofibius preceptor to 
Britannicus (H), who eafily prevailed upon the weak and 

timorous 



(G Valerius Afiaticus was a native of Vienne in Gaul, and 

very powerful in that province on account of his wealth and 
numerous dependents. He had been one of Caius's molt inti- 
mate friends ; but that prince having firft debauched his wife, 
and afterwards bragged of it in public aflembly in his prefenw, 
the brave Gaul, who had too much fpirit to put up fuch as 
affront, refolved to be revenged on the outrageous tyrant ; and 
accordingly with great readinefs entered into the confpiracy, 
nay became, according to Tacitus, the principal dire&or in tk 

plot ; though he had no mare as we are told by Jofephus and 
Dion Camus, in the execution of it. When the fenate, after 
the affaffination, were for punifhing the confpirators, Valeriro 
rinng up commended the a&ion, owned himfelf privy to it, 
and publicly wiflied he had had the glory of difpatching the ty- 
rant with his own hand. • The fenators, animated by his firm- 
nefs and refolution, took courage ; granted impunity to 
the confpirators, and were even for decreeing them rewards 
(32). Valerius had been conful, the year before, the fecowl 
time, having been once honoured with that dignity in the pre- 
ceding reign. 

(H) This is probably the Sofibius, whofe writings are quoted 
by Arnobius, Clemens of Alexandria, and Suidas. He was in- 
ftrudted by Meffalina to warn Claudius under the mafk of zeal, 
that great wealth in the hands of private men proved always 
dangerous to princes ; that Valerius was, on account of hisim- 
menfe riches and powerful alliances in Gaul, capable of dif- 
puting the empire with him ; that he was not only highly 
cfteemed by his countrymen the Gauls, but in mighty favour 
with the Roman people ; that it was already a prevailing rumouf 
through all the provinces, that he defigned to put himfelf at 
the head of the armies, &c. (33). Thefe malicious and ground' 
lefs infinuations were fufficient fto put the timorous Claudius 
upon the mod cruel and bloody precautions. * 

i (32) Tacit, annal, L xi. c. 1. Dio, 1. lix. p. 66$. (33) T*&' 

ibid. 
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timorous prince to fecurc his life and empire^ by the de*r 
ftru<£tion of his pretended enemy and rival. Crifpinus, 

commander of the praetorian guards, was immediately 

difpatched with a body of foldiers to feize him at Baiae ; 
which be did accordingly, and hurried him to Rome in 
chains. He was tried, not in the fenate, but in the em-Histm}. 
peror's chamber, in the prefence of MefTalina. However, 
he pleaded his caufe with fuch eloquence and energy > that 
he forced tears both from Claudius and Mefialina herfelf. 
But the emprefs, fearing pity and rendernefs (hould get the 
better of her other paffions , left the room , and in 
going out, whifpered I . Vitellius in the ear not to 
let the accufed efcape p.' As Valerius declared that he had 
never before feen any of the witneiTes, who were produced 
againft him, Sofibius at laft brought in one, who, he faid 
was well acquainted with him. He had before-hand in- 
formed his evidence, that Valerius was bald ; and therefore, 
Upon his entering the room, he dehred him in the firft place 
to tell them which was Valerius Afiaticus ; I have been 
long acquainted with him,, and that is he, faid the witnefs, 
pointing at another bald perfon, who happened to be prefent. 
This convinced Claudius, that Afiaticus was free from 
all guilt ; but while he was deliberating about clearing him, 
the treacherous Vitellius, throwing. himfelf at his feet, and 



putting him. -in mind of the good fervices of Afiaticus to 
the common- wealth, of his attachment to Antonia, the 
prince's mother, of his gallant behaviour in the late Britrfh 
expedition, &c. begged him in the end with many tearsHaisco* 

to dj/pJay his mercy,by granting to fo worthy and deferving a ^ m t ne e d ^ er 

citizen the free choice of his own death. Claudius, with-^vTtefef 
out further confideration, complied with his rcqueft ; which 
was in effecl: condemning Afiaticus, who thereupon opened 
his veins and bled to deaths (I). MefTalina, not fatisfied 

with 

p Tacit. ibid\ q Idem, c. 2, 3. 



1 



(I) He behaved with great firmnefs and intrepidity both at hh 

trial and after his condemnation ; befides the charge of trea- 
fon, he was accufed of winking at the licentioufnefs of 
the foldiery, of negle&ing military difcipline, of carrying on an 



adulterous 



th Poppzea, the mother of that Popp 



who became fo infamous in the reign of Nero, and laftly with 
jurrendgring his perfon, like an harlot, to unnatural luft. This 
lalt article Afiaticus could not brook ; but interrupting the ac- 

cuier, by name Suilius, a perfon, it feems, of fome rank, A{k. 

thy 

V©i. XIV. 
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faith the ruin of Afiaticus, fuborned perfons, who urge 
Poppaea, with whom he was -fuppbfed to carry a crimin; 
converfation, to lay violent hands on herfelf, to avoid th 
difgrace of a fhameful imprifonmem, with which the 
threatened her. The emperor was fo utterly unapprili 
of her unhappy end, that her hufband Scipio being a fe 



days after at table with him, he alked him why he can 
without his wife j Scipio anfwered, that (he was dead ; bi 
dared not mention the particulars of her death r . Afterwar 
two illuftrious Roman knights, furnnmed Petrae^ were a 
cufcd and condemned, becaufe one of them had had a drear, 
which was fuppofed to portend fome misfortune, either 
Claudius or the empire (K). 
Claudius fup- As the pleaders at this time exacted exorbitant fees fro 
porfsthe t ' ne [ r clients, and often of both parties, a complaint 

feaers. g r j evance being begun by Caius Silius, conful elel 



the whole fenate concurred, and demanded, that t 
Cincian law might be revived, enjoining that no m 
{hould, for pleading a caufe, accept of any gift 
payment. The demand of the fenate was with great veil 
me nee promoted by Silius, and with equal ardor oppol 



* Idem ibid. 




thy own fons, Suilius, faid he, they will fatisfy thee that 1 31 
man. After his condemnation, he continued his ufual exerci 
walking, bathing, and even fupping chearfully, telling his frier 
that it would have been more to his credit to have fallen 
the craft of 1 iberius, or the fury of Caius, than thus 
perifh by the dark devices of a woman, and the treachery 
fuch a bafe and proftitute fycophant as Vitellius. After 
he viewed his funeral pile, and ordered it to be removed 
another place, left the heat and fmoke mould hurt his trees, i 

lelTen their cool lhade. After this he opened his veins without 
tray in g theleaft concern, and bled to death (3 

(K) Some writers lay, that he faw Claudius in a dream 
.with a garland of the ears of corn, their beards dowm 
which was interpreted to foretel a public famine : others 
wrote, that the chaplet he faw was of vine branches with 
leaves, which he conftrued to portend the death of the prii 
the clofe of autumn. But whatever he dreamt, both he atf 
; brother were facrinced, partly for a dream, and partly foi 
commodating, as was pretended, Afiaticus and Popp«a with 

ufe of their houfe for their private affignations. 




(34} Idem c* 5. 
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the pleaders (L). ^Claudius favoured the latter, and 

I 2 therefore 




(L) Silius urged the examples of the antient orators who had 

required no other reward for pleading, but prefent applaufe and 
the praifes of pofterity. By allowing orators to take fees, we 
put them upon the level with mechanics, faid he, and debafe 
eloquence, of all accomplishments the molt glorious and honour- 
able, tofordid lucre : befides, if eloquence once becomes venal, 
orators will upon the profpeft of greater gain, be tempted to 
betray thofe whom they have undertaken to defend ; they will 
promote enmities, accufations, mutual hatred, quarrels, &c. as 
a lure means of enriching themfelves : if no man finds his ad- 
vantage in defending fuits, there will be few fuits to defend : 
as difeafes are the market of phyficians, fo Will our quarrels and 
animofities prove the revenue of the pleaders, who will therefore 
take care to inflame us againft each other, and keep us always at 
variance. They might remember Caius Afxnius, M. MelTala, 
and more lately Arruntius, and Eferninus, who were raifed to the 
higheft dignities of the ftate by an unbiemilhed life and ari elo- 
quence never expofed to fale. Thus fpoke Silius. In anfwer 
to him, the pleaders owned, that fame was indeed the greatelt 
reward a man could wifli for, but uncertain, and therefore 
not to be depended upon ; that the practice of pleading was 
intended for the good of mankind, was a common refuge 
for all men, and prevented the powerful and mighty from op- 
prelung thofe who were not by themfelves in a condition to 
withffand them j neither was eloquence acquired without pains 
and expence ; fince they who profeffed it, neglected their do- 
meftic concerns to apply themfelves to the bufmefs of others. 
Many folio wed the profefiion of war, many that of hulbandry; 
and by both profeffions a livelihood was acquired j nay, nothing 
was purfued by any man, but with a view to the advantage it pro- 
duced. As for Afmius, MelTala, Sec. they were either enriched by 
the civil wars, or heirs of wealthy ho ufes.; and therefore might 

well be above gain, and plead only for glory ; but equally obvious 

where the examples of P. Clodius and Caius Curio, who never 

pleaded but for extravagant fees ; as to themfelves, as the ftudy of 

eloquence had proved very chargeable to them, they thought it 
but . reafonable that they mould reap fome advantage . from it. 
Thefe confideratioas appearing of no fmall force to Claudius, the 

of the Cincian law was dropt (35). This law was enacted 



by M. Cincius, tribune of the people in the year of Rome 549 



and revived by Auguftus, who caufed it to be confirmed by 
^ccrec.of f the fenate (36). 



Tacit,, ibid, c, 7. <36)-Dio, I Kv._ 
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and therefore the fenate, inftead of fubjecVmg them, as they 

defigned, to the penalties of the law againft cxtortionj [{ 

they took any fee at all, or even prefent,. for pleading, con* 

tented themfelves with fettling their fees, which were not 
to exceed two hundred and fifty crowns, and declaring 
thofe who were not fatisfied with that fum, guilty of ex- 
tortion r . The fame year the Cherufci, who inhabited 
dutchy of Brunfwick, had recourfe to Claudius for a Icing, 
who fent them Italicus, fon to Tilavius the brother of the 
famous Arminius. Italicus was born at Rome, and brought 
up thereafter the Roman manner ; which induced the Che- 
rufci, though they received him at firft with great joy, to take 
arms againft him, and drive him from the throne. He was 
afterwards reftored by the Longobards, and, being fupportd 
by them, opprefled in a mod tyrannical manner the Cheruf- 
can ftate, At the fame time, Sanguinius, governor of Lower; 
Germany, being dead, the Chauci made incurfions in 
province ; but Cm Domitius Corbulo, the greateft 
mander of his age, who was fent to fucceed Sang 



obliged them to retire, purfued them into their own country, 
and would have forced them to fubmit to the Roman yoke, 
had not Claudius, who feared Qorbulo more than he did tin 
Germans, put a flop to his conquefts, and ordered him 
to lead back all the Roman forces over the Rhine. Corbui 
obeyed without uttering more than that happy were the Ro-I 
man commanders in former times, As he had taken great! 
pains to reftorc the antient discipline amongft the leg! 
whom }ie found utter ftrangers to military toils, that i 
might not relapfe into the habit of idlenefs, he employe! 
them in digging a canal three and twenty miles long betwee 
the Meufe and the Rhine, to receive the high tides, an 
prevent inundations \ A modern writer takes this to be tfcj 
canal known at prefent by the name of Fliet, which exte 
from the Sluys on the Meufe to Leyden on the Rhine K T 
emperor granted to Corbulo triumphal ornaments, thou 
he would not allow him to profecute the war. He wasfuc 
ceeded by Curtius Rufus, who, though of a mean extraction 

arrived at the confular dignity, commanded armies, and died 

procorf 



0 



■ 
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proconfulof Africa « (M). Towards the end of the year, 

Auliis Plautius, returning from Britain^ was received bypi au tiu S re* 
Claudius with great remarks of diftin£Hon* and honoured turns from 

with an ovation, the emperor himfelf attending him in that Bmal!li 
ceremony, and yielding to him the moft honourable place w . 
P. Oftorius Scapula fucceeded Plautius in the government of 
Britain, of whom we fhall have occafion to fpeak hereafter. 
About this time, a Roman knight, by name Cneius 'Novius* 
was difcovered armed with a dagger* among thofe who 
Were paying their court to the prince* When put to the 
rack, he confefled his defign of murdering the emperor j 
but, though cruelly tortured, would never difcover his ac- 



complices, nor even the motives, which had put him upon 
that attempt *. 

The following year, Aulus Vitellms, who was afterwards 

emperor, and Lucius Vipfanius Popticola being confuls, Clau- 
dius in quality of eenfor created feveral new patrician fami^- 

J 3 lies, 



« Tacit, c. 20. * Suet. c. 24. Did, f>, 68$ 

* Tacit, c. 2 3 . 



(M) He was* according to fome writers, the fon of a gladiator. 
When he grew to a man, he attended a Roman quaeilor into 
Africa, where while he was walking at Adrumetum* in the middle 
of the day* under a porch* a woman above human fize appeared 
before him, and accofted him with thefe words ; Thou, Rufus* 
ihalt one day govern this province with proconfular power. Ani- 
mated with hopes from this prefage, he returned to Rome, where 1 * 
by the liberality, of his friends and his own qualifications* he 
gained the quaeftorfhip* and afterwards ftanding for the office of 

prastor in competition with feveral perfons of great diftin&ion, 
carried it by the intereft of Tiberius* who gave him this enco- 
mium : " To me Curtius Rufus feems to be defce'nded from him- 

He was, fays Tacitus* a fervile flatterer to thofe above 
him, but arrogant to his inferiors : he lived to a great age, ar- 
rived at the confulate, obtained triumphal ornaments, was in the 
cndproconful of Africa, and dying there, fulfilled the prefagew 
This, according to fome authors, is the Quintus Curtius* whofe 
mitory of the exploits of Alexander the great has reached us. 

V ouius indeed is of opinion, that this hiftory was wrote in the 

*eigti of Vefpafian, and not of Claudius ; but the arguments, 

♦nth which he fupports his opinion, are of no force (37)* 



(37) VoiT. hift. Lat. 1. i. c. *g. 
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lies, moft of thofe which had been raifed to that dignity by 
Gauls ad- Romulus, L. Brutus, Julius Caefar, and Auguftus, being 
Mwu ? xtin & He likewife fupplied the vacancies in the fenate, 

introducing into that body fome j^Eduans, that is, natives of 
Autun in Gaul, and promoting a decree of the fenate, qua- 
lifying fuch of the Gaulifti nobility as were Roman citizens 

to be admitted to the fenatorial dignity. Such fenators as 
were of infamous characters he degraded ; but proceeded 
therein with great tendernefs, advifing them to refign their 
dignity, that their voluntary abdication might foften and hide 
the infamy of their expulfion. For thefe regulations, 
conful Vipfanius propofed, That Claudius fhould be ftyled 
" The father of the fenate but he modeftly declined 
that title. He then numbered the citizens, who in that furvey 
amounted to fix millions nine hundred thoufand y. This year 
Claudius was at length acquainted with the diforders of ha 
wife MelTalina. She was the daughter of Valerius Meffala 
Barbatus the emperor's coufin, and of Domitia Lepida, tk 
grand-daughter of M. Antony and O&avia, Auguftus'i 
fitter ; fo that flic was Auguftus's great niece, as Claudius 
was his great nephew z . We have related feveral inftances 

of her cruelty, which, however great, fell fhort of her 
moriftrous lewdnefs. Pier chief favourite was Caius S ilius, 
the moft comely young' man in Rome, with whofe graceful 
Jterfon (he was fo inchanted, that fne obliged him to divora 
his wife Silana, that (he might ingrofs him wholly to herfeK 
Silius was not unappriled of the blacknefs of his crime, 
the doom which threatened him; but to withftand Me§ 
lina was prefent deftruclion 1 . He therefore complied with hei 
vitious inclination, and the emprefs, far from purfuing ha 
amours privately and .by ftealtb, openly frequented he 
houfe with a numerous train, accompanied him incefTant!/ 
abroad, loaded him with wealth and honours, &c. Aft* 
fome time, Silius, apprehenfive of the dangers that huflg 
over , him, and judging they were only to be averted bf 
dangerous remedies, told the emprefs, without difguife, thai 
they were gone too far to wait for the prince's death ; ^ 





defperate attempts were the only fecurity in glaring gu 
that he had accomplices at hand, and was ready to marr 
her, and adopt Britannicus. This propofal, 
all example and almoft all belief, JviefTaliha a 




y Idem, c. 25. ■ Senec;iad, & Claad. p. 47?, 
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a few days after, the emperor being gone to Oftia to affift at 
afacrifice, (he married Silius with all the ufual folemnities in 
the face of the fenate, of the equeftriah order, of the whole 
people and foldiery. Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion Callius, 
who relate this memorable incident, being well apprifed 
how fabulous it would appear, that the emperor's wife' mould 
in his life-time dare to efpoufe another hulband in form, and 
celebrate with him in the face of the city the nuptial leads, 
declare, that how wonderful foever and incredible it may 
feem, they frame no fiction ; but only recount what is un- 
queftionably true, and what they had learnt from the livin 

and written teftimony of their fathers. Suetonius tells us, 

that MeiTalina induced Claudius himfelf to fign the marriage- 

contracT:, as if it were only diflembled to avert the calamities 

which certain prodigies portended to hang over his head *. 
Horror feized the prince's family, efpecially thofe who bore 

the chief fway in it. It was no jiddle whither fuch a mar- 
riage tended, and they dreaded nothing fo much as a- revo- 
lution, which would put an end to their power. On the 
other hand, when they recollected the ftupidity of Claudius, 
his blind attachment to his wife, and the many eminent 
perfons facrificed to her fury, their own apprehenfions de- 
terred them from acquainting him with his public ignominy. 
Call iftu s and Pallas, the reigning favourites, were ftill for dif- 
fembling the emprefs's enormities, and frightening her 
fecret menaces from keeping company with her adulterer. 
NarchTus thought the emperor fhould by fome means or other 
fre immediately acquainted with the monftrous conduct of 
his wife ; and perfifting in his opinion, he prevailed by gifts 
and promifes upon Calpurnia and Cleopatra, two courtcfans 
in high favour with Claudius, to undertake the difcovery ; 
which they did the more willingly, as by the fall of Mefla- 
lina they apprehended, that their own authority would be 
thoroughly eftablifhed. Calpurnia therefore, while the em- 
peror was ftill at Oftia, upon the firft occafioh of her being 
with him in private, falling at his feet, cried out, MefTalina 
has married Silius; and at the fame time a&ed Cleopatra, 
who purpofely attended to atteft it, whether fhe had not 
found it to be true ? Cleooatra confirming it, Claud ius,ftruck 
with amazement, ordered NarchTus to he called, who, 
•Pegging pardon for having., concealed from him the 

diforders of his wife, told him that he was in a ftate of di- 

I 4 vorce j 



Silius. 




a Suet. c. 29. 
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vorce j that it Was what all men knew ; that the nuptials 
had been celebrated in the face of the city, and that Mef- 
falina's new hufbandj if he made not difpatch, would be 
fovereip-n of Rome. He then fent for his moft tri 

• • • 

friends, particularly for Turrannius, who Was charged with 

the care of providing the city with corn, and next for Lufius 
eta, commander of the praetorian guards, and enquired of 
them. As they avouched it, all who Were about Claudius, 
infifted upon his proceeding without delay to the Camp, 
and, by fecuring the praetorian cohorts, confult his prefer- 
vation before his revenge. Claudius was fo confounded 
and difmayed, that he often afked whether he was ftill em- 
peror ? whether Silius was yet a private man ? In 
mean time, MefTalina was indulging herfelf, without 
Jean: apprehenfion, in all manner of diverfions, not imagine 
ing, that any one would dare, to difclofe her diforders to 
the emperor, over whom (he had lo mighty a fway. As it 
was then in the middle of autumn, (he exhibited in her 
houfe a reprefentatron of the vintage, in which her new 






hufband Silius perfonated Bacchus, being attended 
fecu- choir of mock-priefls and prieftefles, among whom was 

MefTalina herfelf with a thyrfus in her hand, and her hair 
loofe and flowing. But in the midft of their jollity and re* 
yels, meflengers unexpecredly arrived with tidings, that 




Claudius was apprifed of all, and approached bent upon 

fudden vengeance. Hereupon, the company immediate- 
difperfed in the utmoft Conflernation ; Meflalina be* 
took herfelf to the gardens of Lucullus ; and Silius, who 
was then praetor and conful elect, to difiemble his fear, 
refumed the offices of the forum. MefTalina, finding no 
other refourcc, refolved to quit her retirement, and boldly 
to meet her hufband, not doubting but fhe fhculd be able to 
dea- . a vcrt the fiorm, if fhe only obtained to be heard. But in 
irs to .the firft place, fhe ordered her fon Britannicus and her 
.Cbu- daughter Oclavia, to go forth, and embracing their fate 

to implore his mercy for his injured wife : fhe befought Vi- 
biuia, the oldefl veftal, of whom Claudius entertained art 
high opinion, to do the fame. She herfelf palled through 
the city on foot, attended only by three perfons, no one 



fnewing the leafr companion for her in her difgrace. When 
fhe was without the walls, not being able to purfue her 
journey on foot, and finding no other convenience, fhe was 
glad to be taken up by a gardener, in his dun 



which, quite forfaken by all her train, fhe took the tow 
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to Oftia. The emperor was not yet recovered from his 
fright-, but was frill inceffantly afking, whether Silius was 



yet acknowledged emperor : he likewife betrayed no (mall 



iiftruft of Geta, commander of his guards ; of which Nar 



cuius, who entertained the fame diftruftj being apprifed 
he fugsjefted to the emperor, that there was no other 




pedient to preferve b im, than the transferring of the com- 
mand of his guards upon one of his freed men for that day 

and offered to undertake it himfelf. Claudius came The condu 
readily into his propofal, and Narciflus, now commander of oi Narci111 
the praetorian cohorts, took his place as fuch in the empe* . 
ror's coach, in order to prevent L. Vitellius and P. Largus 
Caecina, who were in the fame coach, from interceding in 
favour of Meflalina. Upon the road, Claudius fometimes 
broke out into bitter invectives a£. dnft Meflalina ; at other 
times fhewed companion for her and their common children.. 
Vitellius uttered nothing, bur O heinous ! O the iniquity ! 
which words might be interpreted equally againft. Mefialina 
and her accufers. Narciflus urged him to fpeak plain ; but 
ed nothing : Vitellius ftill anfwered indirectly, and in 
terms that might be differently conftrued ; and his example 
Was followed by Largus Caecina. As they drew near the 
city, Meffaliga unexpectedly appeared in the road, crying 

aloud with many tears to Claudius, that he would hear the 

mother of Octavia and Britannicus. Narciflus no fooner 

faw her, than to drown her cries; he began to exclaim 

and ftorm with great noife againft the impudent and 

bold conduct of Silius, and the abominations of Meflalina. Meflaliin 

At the fame time, to divert the prince from feeing her, he meets the 

delivered to him a writing, containing a detail of her pro- emperor. 

ititutions. As the emperor was entering Rome, fome at- 




cuTi 



>ted to prefent to him his children by her ; but Nar- 
s ordered them to be conveyed away: he could not* 
however, remove Vibidia, who infifted with great vehe- 
mence, that the emperor's wife might not be condemned 
without being heard ; fo that Narciflus was obliged to afliire 
her, that Meflalina mould be heard, and mould have full 
opportunity of clearing herfelf. He then advifed the veftal 

to withdraw, and attend the facred functions of her office. 
As for Claudius, he kept the whole time a wonderful filence, 
and Vitellius pretended to be amazed ; fo that Narciflus 
controuled all things. By his command the houfe of the 
adulterer was opened, and the emperor carried thither. As 

oe entered the porch, Narciflus fhewed him the ftatue of 

Silius 



» 

ft • 
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*k » in 5 e "-* Silius the father {landing there, though the fenate had by 

hcrbyUar- a decree ordered it to be broken ; for he had been arraigned 
•eiffus. under Tiberius of treafon, as we have related in his reign : 




in the houfe he mewed him the rich furniture of the 
perial palace, the monuments of his wife's proftitution 
and his own difgrace. Having thus worked him up to 
threads and fury, he led him without delay to the camp, 
where by Narcifiiis's direction he made a fhort fpeech to the 
foldiery, who with a general clamour demanded that 
.) criminals might be immediately executed. Hereupon Silius 
and feveral others, whom Narciflus had caufed to be arrefted, 
were brought before the imperial tribunal ; and being con- 
vicled as accomplices of Meffalina's proftitutions, were al 
^|jj"*^ 1 Ilcr dragged to execution. Silius, without offering any thing in 
terers execu- his defence, only begged they would difpatch him foon, 
ted. Mnefter, the player, who had been likewife one of Mef- 
falina's gallants, created fomc hefitation. He tore off' 
garments, and defircd the emperor to behold the marks of 

the ftripes he had endured, before he could be brought to 
comply with Meffalina's impure folicitations ; he remind 
him at the fame time of his own commands, obliging him 
to gratify Mehalina without refervc (N), adding, that o- 




(N) Meflalina finding {he could neither by threats nor promifesf 

duceMnefler to comply with her impure follicitations,had atlengi 
recourfe to ftripes, and caufed him to be inhumanly fcourgsd; 
but to no effe&, Mnefter dreading to incur the difpleafure of tlf 



emperor, which he apprehended would fooner, or later, prflR 
fatal to him, if he granted Meftalina her requeft ; for her all 
Ttiinations were now fo public, that he imagined Claudius couE 
not be much longer unapprifed of them. Hereupon the lew 
proftitute, bent upon fatisfying at all events the paftion fheU, 
conceived for the player ; What if the emperor himfelf, faid k 
ihould command you to gratify me in what I require' ? I fhouH 
without helitation, replied Mnefter, obey the emperor's com- 
mands. Meflalina flew to the emperor, and complained to m 
of the player, >who, lhe faid, had unmannerly refufed her 
fmall favour. Claudius immediately fent for Mnefter, reprimands 
him with great feverity, and commanded him to gratify his 
without referve. He obeyed, and now alledges this commands 
a powerful motive to induce Claudius to grant him his life (38] 
But Narciflus urging, that his crime was of fuch enormous # 
lignity, that it availed not how he had committed it, he was # 

ecu ted upon the fpot. 



^38) Bio, 1. 1* 
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thers had been tempted to ofFend by great prefents, or 
jnighty promifes ; but his offejnce was owing only to com 

puifion. Thefe confiderations biafled Claudius to mercy ; 

but bis freedmen difluading him from faying a player after fo 
many illuftrious facrifices, Mnefter was condemned and 
xe cuted with Traulus Montanus, a young knight of ex- 
traordinary modefly and comelinefs, whom Meflalina had 
forced to pafs only one night with her, and afterwards caft 

) Her pafiion being, as Tacitus obferves, with equal 
wantonnefs inflamed and furfeited *. 

When thefe executions were over, Claudius returned to chudius 
the palace, where he pafTed the beft part of the night in fcems to « 
feaftingand revelling with his 't^dmen. Being warm with lcnt * 
wine, for he ufually drnk. very v 1 mtifully, he ordered one 
of his attendants to go id ;cqu&"it the unhappy woman, 
for thefe terms he is faid hs.% .: ufed, that fhe fnould at- 
tend the next day and plead her caufe. She was then in 
the gardens of Lucullus, whither fhe had retired, finding 
fhe could have no accefs to Claudius, and was there bufy 
in compofing a memorial, which fhe defigned to prefent 
to the prince, not without hopes of moving him to com- 
panion. But NarcifTus, alarmed at the menage he fent her 
and obferving that his refentment vifibiy abated, and his jja^ua 



ufual affliction began to return, ran haftily forth, and di 
reeled the tribunes and centurions then upon duty to dis- 
patch Meflalina for fuch was the emperor's exprefs com- 
mand. With them he fent one Evodus a freedman, in 
whom he could confide, charging him to fee his orders 
ftri£tly fulfilled ; for he apprehended, and indeed not with- 
out reafon, fmce Claudius began to relent, that the doom 
which he had prepared for Meflalina, would, if (he lived 
to die next day, rebound upon his own head. Evodus 
flew in a moment to the gardens, where he found her lying 



upon the ground, and her mother Lepida fitting by her. 
He immediately acquainted her with her doom, and at the 
fame time abufed her with all the brutal invectives of 
a nave. Her mother encouraged her not to wait the blow 

of the executioner ; but, fmce fhe could not prolong her 

life, to die with renown. Hereupon, laying hold of a dag- 
ger, fhe aimed, with a trembling hand,'firft at her throat, 

and then at her breaft j but had not courage and refolution 

enough 



4 

» Tacit, c 30 — -36. Dio,p. 674, Suet. c. 29. Senec. hat.' 
91 Claud. 
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enough for fuch an attempt. The tribune therefore, who 

flood before her, without ever opening his mouth j obferv- 
ffcr'fccath. ing her timidity and irrefolution, delivered her from her 

anxiety and fears, by running her through with his fword; 

dens for which (he had facrificed, as we have related above; 
the brave Valerius Afiaticus. She was of all women re- 
corded in hiftory, if ftot the moft lewd, the raoft amazingly 
The flu P* ld > bold in purfuit of her 'lewd nefs b . Claudius was ftill at 



Thus.Juft vengeance overtook her at laft, in the very 




^^^^^ 

dLl 3U ta ^ e 5 when word was brought 



him, that Meflalina 



was 



dead 



• y but without any particulars, whether Ihe had fuffered 
by her own, or by the executioner's, hand. Neither did lit 

make any entfuiries, but, calling for a bowl of wine, con- 
tinued the banquet with his uiual gaiety, without betraying 
either then, or in the following days, any fymptbms of 
hatred, joy j anger, forrow, or any other human paffion or 
affection, tho' he beheld the enemies of his wife triumphing 
over her death, and his children bewailing with many tears 
the violent end of their mother c . Nay, Suetonius affure 
us, that, as he was a few days after fupping with fome of 
his friends, he afked, why his wife Meffalina came not K 
fupper ? Many other infiances of the like almoft incredii 
forgetfulnefs, or rather ftupidity, are related by the fan 
Writer and by. Dion Caffius d . 

Upon the death of Meflalina, Claudius publicly declared, 
that fince he had been fo unfortunate in his marriages, k 

"would live a fingle life for the future : nay, he gave ever) 

Roman leave to put him to death, if he continued not it 



Claudius de-'that refolution. 



Clares his in- 
tention to 



But, 



notwithstanding 



thefe p roteft atiojis, 



he loon changed his mind, and, not remembering; what In 



marry again, had faid, declared his intention of man 



1P0\ 




Hereupon 

_ eat ftrife and emulation arofe among the imperial freed* 
men., which of them mould chufe a wife for one, who U 
been ever governed by his wives. Calliftus propofed to hit 

Palls 
f German!' 



Lollia Paulina^ daughter of M. Lollius, a cbnfulaf. 




recommended Julia Agrippin 



1 

<*5 



the 



daughter 



o 



cus 



and Narcifliis employed all his intereft in behalf <* 



11$ 



/Elia Petina, whom he had divorced before Upon a 
trivial occafiom Claudius himfelf was now bent upon end 
then upon another, and always led by his laft advifer. 

ing thus undetermined and perplexed, he at length called Br 




rethtf 




b Tacit. c 4 37 
Bio,' p. 674. 



c Idem ibid, 
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is niece 
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aether his counfellors, ordering them to declare and defend 
in his prefence their different opinions (O). . Claudius heard And f 
them all with great attention but was moft afFe&ed width" pre erS 
the arguments of Pallas, enforced by the carefles and al- Agrippina to 
lurements of Agrippina, who, under colour of confangui- ali othets » 
nity, was arduous in her vifits to her uncle. This princefs 
fo famous in hiftory for her ambition and misfortunes, was 
the daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina the elder, whofe; 
courage and chaftity we have often had occafion to cele* 
brate, Tiberius married her, in the fourteenth year of his 
reign, to'Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, by whom fhe had a 
fon named L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who fucceeded Clau- 
dius, and is known by the name of Nero. Upon the death 
of her hufband, fhe abi^dr.-rcd herfelf to all manner of 
lewdnefs, and was on tl '*w? \/afhed by her brother Ca- 
ligula. Claudius recall-.' : . "?>en fhe married to her fe- 
cond hufband Crifpus Pan*. u. v ,:-e of an illuftrious fami- 
, and foon after murdered him, to enjoy the rich inheri- 
tance to which he had named her in his will. She was in 
high favour with Claudius, even in Meflalina's time ; and 
therefore would have been facrificed, as well as her lifter 
Julia, to her jealoufy, had not the emprefs been diverted 

from 




r 

(0) Narciflus alledged in favour of ^Blia Petina the emperor's 
former marriage with her, and their common daughter, for by her 
he had Antonia ; and that, by recalling one who had already been 
his wife, he would introduce no innovation into his family, but 2 

wife, who would not exercife the hatred of a ftep-mother towards 
Britannicus and Oclavia, fince they were fo nearly allied to her 
own children. Calliftus urged, that to recall her after fo long 3 
divorce and diflike, would be the very means to heighten her in- 
dignation and pride ; that Lollia was a much more eligible match, 
for having no iffue of her own, lhe was void of every motive ot 

emulation to his, and confequently would ufe her ftep-children 
with the tendernefs of a real mother. Pallas recommended A- 
gnppina from the following confiderations ; that with her me 
would bring the grandfon of Germanicus, and was herfelf wor* 
thy of imperial fortune, noble in her defcent, of tried fruitful* 
nefs, and in the prime of her age ; that by this match would be 
prevented her carrying into another houfe the illuftrious frlood of 
tie Csfars ( 39 ). 

w 

(39) Tacit, c. «. : 

i 

" f - 
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from it, by other purfuits e . Claudius no fooner flhewec 





himfelf inclined to marry his niece, but (he began, as if 4 
ready married, to exercife the power and authority pf 2 
wife. . Her firft purpofe was, to concert a match 
tween her fon Domitius and O&avia, the emperor's 
daughter ; but Octavia had fome time 
her father bethrothed to Lucius Silanus, a 
quality, and no lefs beloved and efteemed 
However, as the weak prince had no judgment, nor choice, 
nor averfion or affe&ion, but fuch as were infpired 
others, Vitellius, forefeeing in whofe hands the fovereignty 
was haftening, in order to purchafe the favour of Agrippina 





began to devife crimes againft Silanus. That young no- 
bleman had a fifter, by name Junia Silana, a lady of extra- 
.ordinary beauty, and no lefs gaiety 5 and hence Vitellius, 
then cenfor, took the gccufarion, wrefting to a charge of 
inceft the mutual affe£:ion of brother and fifter ; an affec- 
tion no ways inceftuous, but fomewhat too free and un- 
guarded ; for while Junia was by others ftyled Venus on ac- 
count of her beauty, Silanus chofe, we know not wty 
to call her Juno, who was both fifter and wife to Jupiter, 
This the infamous fycephant Vitellius laid hold of ; ani; 
having firft prejudiced the undifcerning emperor againft k 
Lucius Sila- innocent youth, quite unapprifed of any plots againft him 
nusdifgraced.jre foon after, in quality of cenfor, degraded him fromtfc 

rank of a fenator, tho' the fenate had been already reviewed, 

and the number of fenators fixed a good while before ; naf 
he obliged him by an edi£r, to renounce his prsetorftfj 
though- it was of courfe to expire the next day, confetti' 
it for that day upon Eprius Marcellus. Silanus being tjiij 
• marked with infamy, Claudius broke off the match betwes 
him and Q&avia f . 

1 

The next confuls were C. Pompeius Longinus Gallus^; 

Q. Veranius Nepos. Tho* Claudius and Agrippina 

The fenate P u ^ nc ty together, yet they durft not celebrate their nu 
and people there being no inftance. among the Romans of a marri$ 
approve of - between an uncle and a niece ; but that fcruple was re0 
mintage 8 by Vitellius, who having firft prevailed, without njuc 
with Agrip- trouble, upon Claudius to promife, that he would fubmil' 
I>in3. the authority of the fenate and the unanimous voice of .if 

people, eufily perfuaded both orders to approve of the ^ a 

riag 




ft 

• Suet, in Ner. e. 6, 7. Tacit, c. 12, 13. f Tacit. c 
Bio, p. 677. Suet. c. 29. 
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riage ; nay, fome of the fenators declared, that, if the em- 
peror delayed longer, they would compel him. Claudius 
then yielded > but neverthelefs did not celebrate the nuptials, 
till the fenate pafTed a decree, declaring for ever marriages 
lawful between uncles and their brothers daughters. 
But notwithftanding this general law, no one followed the 



143 



pie of Claudius, except one Roman knight, by name 
Titus Aliedius Severus, and he only, as was believed, to 
court the favour of Agrippina. This law was afterwards 
revoked by the emperor Nerva, as was that legitimating the 
inter- marriage of coufin-germans, long unknown to the 
Romans, by Theodofius the Great. The day after the de- 
cree of the fenate was puhlifhed, Claudius celebrated his 
nuptials with the ufual ^-n-.mty : and on the fame day 
Silarius flew himfelf, b.< H 1 choice or conftraint, is 
uncertain. His fifter j< • : ilftied Italy ; and to her 



fentence Claudius added an o ri- , to the pontiffs, enjoining 
tl^em to offer expiatory facrifices in the grove of Diana ; a 
fource of mockery to all men, fays Tacitus, that penalties 
and luftrations mould be appointed for a pretended inceft, 
while real inceft was eftablifhed by law s. From this time 
the city afTumed a different face, all men tamely obeying a 
woman, who did not, like Meffalina, render the Roman 
ftate fubfervient only to her wanton and lewd amours, but 
to her infatiable avarice, unbounded ambition, and unpa- 
ralleled cruelty. She governed all, and the emperor himfelf, 
without controul ; appeared with him in the fenate ; placed 
herfelf by him on the fame tribunal in all public ceremonies ; 
gave, together with him, audience to foreign princes and 
embaffadors ; and did not even abandon him in the courts of 
juftice, which to the Romans was a fight altogether new K 
To fignalize the beginning, we may fay, of her reign, with Seneca reetl* 

fome plaufible action, (he prevailed upon Claudius, not onlyj ed «■* 

to recal from exile, but to honour with the prsetorfhip, L. 
Annaeus Seneca, a man by all greatly efteemed on account 
of his eloquence and accompltfhments. But in this fhe had 
alfo her private views, which were the education of her fon 
Domitius under fuch a matter, and the ufe of his counfels 
m the purfuit of his ambitious defigns ; for (he did not 
doubt, but Seneca would, out of gratitude, continue faith- 
fully attached to her, and maintain, for all his 1 philofophyy 



V 



an 



8 Idem, c. S. Senec. iud, in Claud. b Tacit, c. S. 

p. 6S7. 
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an ifreconcileable hatred to Claudius, by whom he had been 
baniihed k ; and truly his hatred appears but too plainly iri his 
writings. Not long after, Agrippina, purfuing her ambitious 
defigns, gained by vaft promifes Memmius Pollio," conful elec\ 
to move the fenate, that they would unanimoufly bcfeedj 

Claudius to bethroth O&avia to Domitius. To this, which 
■ . 3 was a great ftep towards the fovereignty, the fenate readily 

throthcd to , & . X. , r ? J r , . r . . . . J 

Domitius* agreed ; and Claudius, not appnted or his alpinng vie^ 



O&avia be- 



with the fame readinefs confented. Thus was Domitius, 

2 

by the efforts and devices of his mother, raifed almoft to 
an equality with Britannicus. He was born on the fifteenilj 
of December in the thirty- feventy year of the chriftiaij 
sera ; fo that he was in the beginning of this, the forty- 
ninth, entered into the twelfth year of his age K In the 

next place, Agrippina, no lefs implacable in her hatre 
than ambitious in her views, bem g enraged at Lollia Paulina, 
for having afpired to the emperor's bed, framed crimes a- 
gainft her, and fuborned an accufer, who. charged her will 
confulting the magicians and Chaldeans about the match. 
Claudius, without hearing her,reprefented her fuppofed guilt 
to the fenate, and required, that her eftate might be con- 

fifcated, and (he baniflied Italy °». But Agrippina, no! 

fatisned with this punimment, fent privately a tribune, 
with orders to cut off her head, and bring it to her. Tk 
tribune obeyed 5 and Agrippina is faid to have with her own 



LoltiaPauli- hands opened the mouth of the deceafed, that from her 

death' *° teet ^> which had fomething, we know not what, very 
ea ' lingular, flie might be well aflu red it was her head * (f) 

Calpurnia, 



* Tacit, ibid. ! Suet, in Ner. C. &, m Tacit; c. 

22. n Dio, p. 686. 



* 

(P) Lollia Paulina was firft married to Memmius Regulus, go- 
vernor of Greece and Macedon, from whom me was forced bf 
Caligula, who took her to himfelf. She was grand-daughter to 



en 



- - a- 



i 
■ 



M. Lollius appointed by Auguftus governor to Caius Cafar, wl 
he was fent into the ealt. Claudius, in reprefenting her pre- 
tended guilt to the fenate, touched upon her noble defcent, telling 
the fenators, that by her mother Ihe was niece to Lucius Volufius ; 

was her great-uncle ; that ihe herfelf ^ 
once the wife of Memmius Regulus, &c. but of her marriage with 
Caligula he faid nothing. He added, that fhe purfued pernicious 
defigns, and mull be devested of the means and opportunities w 

putting them in execution. Upon this her immenfe wealth 

fifcitep, 



was 



con 
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Calpurnia, another woman of great diftindVion, was like-^ 

wife doomed to ruin, becaufe the prince had praifed her 
beauty » but as this was from no paffion for her perfon* 

but only in occafional difcourfe, her life was fpared. This 
year to the fenators of Narbonne Gaul was granted the fame 
privilege with thofe of Sicily, of vifiting their eftates there, 
without afking leave of the 'prince. The fame year the 
countries of Iturea and Judaea were, upon the death of their 
kings, Sohemus and Agrippa, annexed to the government 
of Syria. About the end of the year, Claudius widened 

the circumference of Rome, inclofing, according to 
Onuphrius 0 , mount Aventine. We are told, that fuchRome 
only as had extended the limits of the empire, were, in lajgedt 
virtue of an antient inftitu*i.on, ^powered to enlarge alfo 



the bounds of the city T Thfo power Claudius probably 
claimed, in regard of hi 1 •-'»: : ? c onquered part of Britain. 

As for the troubles which .• v*pp« v -i J this year in the king- 
doms of Parthia and Bofphorus, we refer our readers to the 
account we have given of them in our hiftory of thofe coun- 
tries (QJ. 

The following year, C. A'ntiftius Vetus and M. Suilius 
Nervilianus being confuls, the freed- man Pallas, who had 
conducted the ?ate marriage of Agrippina, and was now 
engaged in a crnainal correspondence with her, and thence 
wholly addicted to her intereft, perfuaded Claudius to adopt 
in preference to his own fon, Domitius for his eldeft, 

becaufe he was three years older than Britannicus (R). From 

this 



9 



• Onuph. infaft. p. 101. * Tacit, c. 23 



confifcated, and only about thirty-thoufand pounds of our mo- 
ney left her. Tacitus tells us, that the tribune difpatched by A- 

grippina had orders to compel her to lay violent hands on her- 
felf (40). 

(Q) Phlegon, of whom we lhall have occalion to fpeak here- 
after, tells us, that this year, the ninth of Claudius's reign, a 
woman was delivered at Rome of an ape (41). 

(R) # Tacitus tells us, that it was obferved by perfons Grilled 
m antiquity, that nevftr was any adoption made before this into 
the patrician family of the Claudii ; which, from Attus Claufus, 

called 



(4°) Idem, c. 22. (41) Phleg. dereb. memorabil, c. 22* 
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this time Domitius was named Nero Claudius Csefar Drufus 



Germanicus (S). This adoption was applauded by the 



fenate, and a decree pafled confirming it, and con 
ferring upon Agrippina the fublime title of Augufta. 
of However, there was no Roman fo void of companion, as 
, not to be affected with the hard lot of the unhappy Britan* 



nicus 



called afterwards Appius Claudius, the firfi: Who fettled at Rome, B 
had fubfifted upon its own ftock. Lipfius is not at all pleafed with 
this obfervation ; but urges againft it the adoption of Germanicus, 
However ,being prompted by his good nature to excufe the miftake, 
he acquaints us, that Tiberius, when he adopted Germanicus, 
was not himfelf of the Claudian, but of the Julian family j a poor 

quibble indeed, and altogether unworthy of fo learned a critic ! Itl 
is furprifing, that a writer of her. penetration Ihould thin! 
aniftake the meaning of Tacitus, tho* conveyed to him in tk 
plaineft terms. Some obferved, fays the hiftorian, that never m 

any adoption made before this into the patrician family of tk! 
Claudii, &c. Could Lipfius poffibly fuppofe Germanicus to ki 
been adopted by Tiberius into the Claudian family ? We cannot 
think him capable of entertaining a notion fo notorioufly abfuid, 
fince Germanicus, Tiberius's own brother's fon, was, as ism J 



feft, by birth, and without any adoption, of the Claudian family 



On the other hand,if he does not fuppofe him tc have beenadopti 
by Tiberius into the Claudian family, but only for his fon, as Id 
truly was, to what purpofe can he alledge fuch an adoption agail 

thofe who obferved,to the glory of the Claudian family, that it bi 

fubfifted upon its own ftock, fmce its firft fettling at Rome, to dq 

adoption of Domitius Ahenobarbus ? Befides, if Tiberius wsj 

himfelf no longer of the Claudian, but of the Julian, family, bo* 



could he adopt Germanicus into the former ? That Tacitus meat! 



not fuch an adoption as that of Germanicus, but an adoption intJ 
the family, is evident both from the context in that writer, "'" 
from Suetonius,who tells us that Claudius, when he adopted yo^l 
Domitius, publicly declared, that no one had ever before b 
adopted into the Claudian family (42). But " quandoque bom 
dormitat Homerus." 

(S) Suetonius tells us, that, when Domitius was born, Cali; 
being defired by his fifter Agrippina to give the child what nai 



V 



he thought proper, the emperor, fixing his eyes upon ClauiP 
gave him, by way of raillery, his name ; which Agrippina 
much amifs, Claudius being at that time the laughing-flock of j 
court ; but now (he efteems both herfelf and her fon big 

honoured with a name which (he then defpifed (43). 




(42) Suet, in Claud, c t 39, 



{45) Suet, in Ner. c. 6 
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nicus, whom Agrippina, under colour of tendernels for him, 
kept locked up in a nurfery, tho* now nine years old. . By 
degrees Ihe removed from him his former attendants, and 
even caufed fome of them to be put to death ; among the 
reft his preceptor Sofibius, putting in their room perfons who 
were entirely at her devotion, fhe would never allow him 
to appear abroad, or even to wait upon his father* giving out,- 
that he was difordered in his fenfes, and troubled with the 
falling ficknefs. Not long after the adoption of Nero, Bri- 
tannicus having faluted him, as he was ufed to do before, 
by the name of Ahenobarbus, Nero refented it to fuch a de- 
gree, that he endeavoured to perfuade the emperor, that he 
was a fuppofititious child. This year Agrippina, to difplay 
her power at Rome in fo r i:i£,n countries, procured a colony 

of veterans to be fent to \he capital of the Ubii> a town in 
which (he had been born, and whicn fhe called by her own 
name Colonia Agrippinenlk The city is now known by^° g °.^ ncn ^ 
the name of Cologn p. About the fame time the Catti, off ls . 
whom we have had frequent occafion to fpeak in the reign of 
Tiberius, made incurfions into the Roman territories; but 
were repulfed with great flaughter by Pomponius Secundus, 
commander of the legions in Upper Germany, who on that 
occafion, relea^ u from bondage fome Romans who had con- 
tinued in it eve? fince the maflacre of Varus and his legions. 
His vigilance and gallant conduct feemed to the fenate worthy 
of triumphal ornaments, which were decreed him accordingly; 
but he did not derive fo much glory from them, as from 
his elegant poems, which are greatly cried up by the befl 
judges of antiquity It was at this time too, that Vannius, 
whom Drufus the fon of Tiberius had thirty years before 



\ 



created king of the Suevians, was driven out by the Her 

mundurians and Ligians . Claudius, tho' he had declined 
engaging in a quarrel among the barbarians, yet granted a 
fafe refuge to the depofed king, and lands in Pannonia both 
to him and his followers. Vangio and Sido, his own fitter's 
fons, parted his kingdom between them, and ever continued 
faithful to the Romans 
The following year, Claudius being the fifth time conful 
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with 



p Tacit, c. 26, Suet, in Ncr. c. 7* Die, p. 667. « Tacit,' 
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Nero takes w { t b Servius Cornelius Orfitus (T), Nero, though riot y e t 

robe" 13 " 17 fourteen, was prefented with the manly robe, which quali- 



fied him for honours and employments. At the fame 
the fenate, with the concurrence of Claudius, decreed, that 
in his twentieth year he might difcharge the confulfhip, and 
in the mean time, as conful defigned, be invefted with pro. 
confular authority out of Rome, and be ftyled prince of the 
Roman youth. Claudius moreover beftowed, in Nero'j 
name^ a largefs upon the foldiery, and another upon tin 
people ; and to draw the eyes and affecTions of the people 
upon him, made him appear at the circenfian games, whicl 
were then folemnized, in a triumphal robe, the mark and 
ornament of the imperial Rate, while Britannicus ws 
carried about in his prsetexta, the ufual habit of childrei 
Some of the tribunes 2nd centurions could not help pityinsj 
the unhappy youth ; but they were all, under various pre! 
tences, foon removed from the palace ; even fuch of tfe 
young prince's freed-men, as were found inviolably 
to his perfon and intereft, were partly difcharged, and pail! 
put to death, as if they had infpired their patron with hatrrj 
and emulation againft Nero, which might in the end Ham 
out into war and public ruin. Upon their removal, Britac 

was committed to the government of others, chofeni 




his ftep-mother. The next ftep* which Agrippina took 
wards the accomplifhment of her great defign was, the 
moving of Lufius Geta and Rufus Crifpinus from the coiJ 



mand of the praetorian cohorts. She imagined them gratel 



memory of Meflalina, and thence zealoufly devotedr 



Tier children. She therefore alledged to the emperor 

by the cabals and emulation of two commanders, the g 



(T) Claudius held this his laft confulfhip fix months (44). On 
phrius adds to his collegue's other names that of Scipio [45) 
and truly the Orfiti feem to have to have been of the family 
the Scipios (46). C. Minucius or Minicius Fundanus, and C 
Verbenius Severus, were fubftituted in the confulfhip to Claudi 
and Orfitus (47) . Vefpafian, who was afterwards emperor, $ 

conful for the two laft months of this year, as we read in Sues 
nius (48). 



(44) Suet. c. 4. (45) Onuph. infaft. 46) Grut p 
{47) Onuph. ibid. {48) Suet, in Vefp. c. 4. 
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wcfe rent into fadions ; whereas by the authority of one, 

they would be more eafily kept |to their duty. Hereupon 
Claudius without any further enquiry, transferred the com- 
mand of the praetorian bands on Burrhus Afranius, whom Burrhus Af- 
fhe recommended, an officer highly efteemed by the fol- ramus a P - 
diery, but well apprifed to whom he owed his preferment. ^^of*" 
And now .Agrippina began to aftume a more haughty deport- thepraetorian 
ment than ever ; (he entered the capitol in a chariot, a di- guards, 
ftin&ion granted to none but priefts. This, however, 
heightened the reverence of the people towards one, who 



was, without example, the daughter of a Caefar, the mo- 
ther of one, fuler to the late emperor, and wife to the pre- 
fcnt. But in the mean time, her chief companion, L. Vi- 
tellius, was by a fenator named Junius Lupus, accufed of 
high treafon ; and Claudius, ever timorous, would have 
hearkened to the chargej had not Agrippina, by menaces 



rather than entreaties, turned his refentment againft. the ac- 
cuser, who was bammed, Vitellius defiring no further pu- 
nilhmcnt *. This year, a great famine raged in Rome, and a famine at 



the populace not confining their complaints to houfes and Rome, 
corners, gathered in tumultuous crouds round the prince, 

while he was publicly adminiftering juftice, and drove him 

to the extremity of the forum 5 infomuch, that with the 

utmoft difficulty he efcaped their violence, his guards open- 
ing him a way through the outrageous multitude e . Sueto- 
nius tells us, that he was not only reviled with opprobrious 
language by the enraged populace, but fo pelted with crufts 
of bread, that he narrowly efcaped being killed \ How- 
ever, inftead of refenting fuch bafe treatment, he took fuch 
effectual care to have the city fupplied with corn, that in 
lefs than fifteen days no one had occafion to complain, that 
winter happening to prove exceeding mild and favourable. 
That the city might not again be reduced to fuch diftrefs, 
he gave all poffible encouragement to merchants, granted 
ample privileges to fuch as built trading veflels, and took 

upon himfelf to make good all the lofles they ftiould 
fufter. 

This year, the tenth of Claudius's reign, the propraetor, Farther con 
Oftorius Scapula, landing in Britain (U), was obliged, quefts in 
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foon 



Britain. 



5 Idem, c. 42. 1 Idem, c 43. u Suet. c. 18. 
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h 

m (U) Aulus Plautius left Britain, and returned to Rome, accord- 
ing to Dion Caffius, in the fixth year of Claudius's reign : where- 



as 
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foon after his arrival, though the feafon was already far ad- 
vanced, to take the field againft the Britons, who broke in* 
to the territories of the friends and allies of Rome with fo 
much the more violence and confidence, as they fuppofed 
that a new general, not yet acquainted with his army, would 
not in the beginning of winter dare to take the field and 
make head againft them. But Oftorius, who was an officer 
of great experience, being well apprifed, that by the firft 

events of war confidence or confirmation was raifed in an 
enemy, led forth fuch cohorts as were next at hand, fell 
unexpectedly upon the unwary Britons with great flaugh* 

ter, and puriued fuch as were broken fo clofe as to prevent 

their rejoining. Then, as he could not depend upon a 
peace made by conftraint, and therefore not fincere, he 
deprived of their arms thofe whom he fufpe&ed, and 
by means of feveral forts on the Severn and the two Avons, 
one of which is alfo called the Nen, he endeavoured to re- 

ftrain the enemy from making any farther inroads into the 

is, 



territories of the Roman allies. This the Iceni, that 

the inhabitants of the prefent counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdon could not brook. They were 
a powerful people, and not weakened by any wars or in- 

vafions ; for they had of their own accord entered into an 

alliance with the Romans. Being therefore joined by the 
bordering nations, they foon raifed a confiderable array, 
and encamped in a place defended by a ditch, and narrow 
lanes not paffable by the horfe. Oftorius, though not yet 
joined by his legions, refolved to attack them ; and accord- 
ingly, having drawn up his auxiliaries and difmounted 

cavalry, he advanced in good order to attack the enemy's 
ruftic fortifications. The ditch was foon forced, and die 
Britons put in diforder, being hampered and er 
with their own inclofures. However, as they were 
in on all fides, and no way was left for them to efcape, 

being 





* Suet. ibid. 



as Oftorius did not arrive in that ifland, as is evident from Taci- 
tus, till three years after. Hence it is plain, that between Plau^ 
and Oftorius was another governor of this country, whom autho* 

have not mentioned, probably becaufe he performed noW 
worthy of notice. 



\ 
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being animated with defpair, they performed many feats of 
bravery. In this battle M. Oftorius, the fon of the general, 
acquired the civic crown, by faving the life of a Roman 
citizen. The Iceni being thus overcome, and thofe un- They fub* 
fettled fpiri ts, who had hitherto wavered between peace and mit » 
war, calmed by their overthrow, Oftorius, advanced into 
the country of the Cangi, probably the prefent counties of 

ghropfhire and Chefhire, laying wafte their territories, and 

committing general fpoil, till he approached the Irifh fea 
when commotions begun among the Brigantes, the inha 
bitants of Lancafhire, Yorkfhire, the bifhopric of Durham, 
and the counties of Cumberland and Weftmorland, drew 

him back \ for the Brigantes had fubmitted to him The BrJgan . 
before, . probably by their deputies, after the overthrow of tes reduced. 



the Iceni ; and the Roman general was determined to pro- 



fecute no new enterprise, till his former ones were com- 
pleted and fecure. The chief authors of the difturbance 
were executed, and the reft pardoned, which put a ftop 
to any farther attempts of the Brigantes. But the Silures, 
the inhabitants of South- Wales, would hearken to no terms. 
Oftorius therefore refolved to lead his legions againft them 5 A R oman 



but firft conveyed a numerous colony of veterans to Ca- ^ c*m*\lf 



malodunum, in order to keep the conquered countries indunum. 

awe, and inu .e the Roman allies to the laws and juris- 
diction of Rome. To Cogidunus, a Britifli king, and a 
great friend to the Romans, certain cities were given, to 
attach him ftill more to their intereft ; for it was a cuftom, 
as Tacitus obferves *, pra&ifed in the earlieft ages by the 
Roman people, to employ even kings as their instruments ' 
in eftabliftiing bondage on nations. After thefe precautions, The Romans 
Oftorius marched with all his forces againft the Silures, a "JJJjjj,*" 
people refolute and fierce by nature, and. moreover confiding liiures. 5 
in the valour and conduct of Cara&acus,. whom many prof- 
perous, and many doubtful fucceffes had rendered famous* 
and raifed in renown above all the other Britfth comman- 
ders. As he was better acquainted with the country than 
me Romans, but inferior to. them in number of his troops, 
he wifely removed the feat of the war into the territorie 
of the Ordovices, now North- Wales. There he chofe a 
place, againft which it was difficult to advance, and from, 
which it was no lefs difficult to retire 3 every way incorrw 

K 4 - inodious 
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modlous to the Romans, and every way favourable to his 



men ; for it was updn the ridges of exceeding fteep moun- 
tains, the fides of which, where approachable, he fortified 

at the foot of the mountains fldwed 
be forded, and the walls, which he 



walls of fto 



with 

a river* dangerous to 



had reared 

Tl 



men. 

name 




defended by numerous bod 
as Camden conjecl; 



f Caer Caradoc, which 



deep h 



s of his braveft 

had thence the 

11 on the weft 
runs the river 

Clun : Caradoc in the Britifh tongue is fuppofed to be the 

in Latin. Oftorius 'having drawn 



borders of Shropfhire, at the foot of whicl 



fame 



th Caracl 



hither all his forces, fince the Britifh commander was 



folved 
gan t( 



ad 



put the 



to 



decifion of the fword, be 



battle-arrav towards 



my 



At his 



approach the leaders of the feveral confederate nations, who 
had joined Cara&acus, ran 



from 



k 



rank 



6 



their followers with reprefentations proper to difpel fear, 



Cara&acus 



d 



fe 



their breafts a martial ard 



As for Caracla 



Romans. 



oppofesthe cus, he flew through the whole army, proclaiming, where- 

ever he palled, that from this day, from this battle, they 

muft date their liberty completely recovered, or their fla- 
very eternally effabliflied : he put them in mind of the glo- 
rious feats of their anceftors, who had driven out Caefar the 
dictator, and 




whofe valour they yet lived free from tri» 
bute and the Roman axes, yet preferved the perfons of 

their wives and children from difhonour. His harangue 
was anfwered by loud (bouts and acclamations, which were 
echoed and doubled by the neighbouring woods and moun- 
tains. In the end, every one bound himfelf by the moil 
facred oath amongft them, never to yield to force or wounds, 
The refolute alacrity of the enemy ftartled the Roman ge- 
neral, cfpecially when he difcovered the river before him, 
the ramparts raifed upon its banks, the fteepnefs of the 
mountains filled with men hanging almoft over their heads, 
and in fliort the mo ft difmal and threatening fcene of war 
he had ever beheld. But the foldiers prefled for the attack, 
crying out, u]\ difficulties are furmountable 




courage 



"Engages 0- Gftorius therefore, having carefully furveyed the grou 



ftonus the anc » tr j ed w jj ere tne river was fordabl 




Roman ge- 
neral, 



9 



and where not, or- 



dered the trumpets to found, and his legionaries to advance. 
They gained without much difficulty the oppofite bank; 
but as they approached the rampart, they were galled with 
inceffant fiiowers of darts, which did great execution " 




forming themfelves into a teftudo, they demolifhed the wall, 

which 



t 



iver 
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* 

which covered the enemy ,and encountered them,hand to hand, 
upon ground equal to both. Then the Britons, not able to 

ftand the (hock of the legions, betook themfelves to the ridges 

of the mountains, where they made a ftand againft the Romans, 
who purfued them ; but as they covered themfelves with no 
armour, and only fought with difcharges of arrows, the Ro- But is de- 
mans clofing with them, eafily broke their ranks, put them feated * 
to flight and gained a complete victory. The wife and 
daughter of Caradtacus were taken prifoners, and his bro- 
thers furrendered at difcretion. He himfelf had recourfe to 
the protection of Cartifmandua, queen of the Brigantes ; but 
as all things confpire againft the unfortunate, he was by her 
delivered in bonds to the conquerors, according to Tacitus And deI 
in the ninth, but by a more exact computation in the fe- ed u P to the 
venth, year, after the commencement of the war in Britain ; ^ m * n * n b L 
fo long had he fuftained it ; and hence his renown, fays Bdgante^ 
Tacitus, had reached all the iflands, fpread over the neigh- and fent to 

bouring countries, and was celebrated even in Italy, and at Romc ' 

Rome, where all longed to behold the brave commander, who 
had for fo many years defied the arms, and baffled all the at- 
tempts of the Romans. He was immediately fent to Claudius, 
who received him in a kind of triumph. As he drew near the 
city, the people were fummoned, as to fome folemn fpectacle, 
to fee the illuft ious captive 5 as he pafled by, the praetorian 
guards ftood under arms in the field before their camp. 
Before the Britifli king marched his fervants and followers, 
carrying the gold chains and military ornaments, which he 
had taken in the wars with his neighbours ; next his bro- 
thers, his wife, and daughters 5 and laftly, himfelf expofed 
to view. All but he appeared dejected, and defcended to 
fupplications unworthy of their rank and character. The 
king himfelf, without betraying the leaft fear, or uttering 
a word that implored mercy, being brought before the em- 
peror, who was feated on his tribunal, addrefled him thus : 

If my moderation in profperity and fucccefs had been equal His f h 
" to my quality and fortune, I mould have arrived in this city to Claudius, 
{ under another character, that of a friend, and not a cap- 
tive ; nor would you have difdained to receive into terms 
of alliance a prince, defcended from illuftrious anceftors,and 
ruling over fo many nations. But different is my prefent 
lot, a Jot, which reflects no lefs glory upon you, than dif- 
grace and reproach upon me. I was lately mafter of 
m en and arms, horfes and treafures ; and where is the 
bonder, that I was unwilling to lofe them, that I ftrove to 
retain them ? Though you, Romans, aim at extending 

your 
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" your dominion over all mankind, it does not thence fol, 
* c low, that all men will readily and voluntarily fubmitto 
* c the yoke. Had I immediately yielded, my misfortune 
* c would have been lefs remarkable, your conqueft lefs re-* 
nowned : even now, if I am to fuffer death, the fame 
of my refiftance and your victory will die with me ; but 
if you preferve my life, I {hall be a living monument of 
your clemency". Claudius, compaflionating the misfor, 
tunes of fo brave a man, and admiring the conftancy with 
which he bore them, generoufly granted to him, to his wife 
Wbojrants his daughter, and brothers both their lives and liberty. Being 
U '~ ue ~ releafed from their chains, they firft paid their duty and 



cc 



him his Jife 

and 



knowledgment to the prince, and next to Agrippina, who 
was feated upon another tribunal clofe to the emperor's 1 , 
We are told, that Cara&acus being afked, after he had 
viewed the city of Rome, which was then in the height oi 
its beauty and grandeur, what he thought of that ftatelj 
metropolis ? returned the following judicious anfwer 1 1 am 
amazed that men, who have fuch magnificent habitations of! 
their own, mould leave them, and come fo far to bereaw 
us Britons of our poor cottages y. In the fenate man) 
pompous encomiums were pronounced upon the taking of 
Cara&acus, fome of the fenators extolling it as an eventra 
lefs illuftrious, than the taking of Syphax by P. Scipio, « 
of Perfes by Lucius Paulus. To Oftorius, who continud 

in Britain, triumphal ornaments were decreed. 

Thus far the adminiftration of Oftorius had proved 11 
cefsful y but now his fortune began to change ; whether 
was, that upon the captivity of Cara&acus the Romans 
thought the war concluded, and thence grew lefs vigilant, « 
that the Britons enraged, rather than diftieartened, at the 
of their king, ftrove more vehemently to revenge it. Hbff 
Some aavan- ever that be, the Silures fell by furprife upon the prefedof 
tages gained the camp and fome legionary cohorts, whom Oftorius 

lures. 6 Sl " t0 rear *° rts * n tne * r countr y 5 a nd would have cut them 

all in pieces, had they not received timely affiftance from & 

neighbouring garrifons : as it was, the prefect himfelf, ei$ 

centurions, and a great number of the moft refolute foldie 






were flain. Soon after they routed the Roman forag 
the troops fent to fupport them. Hereupon Oftorius 
patched to their relief fome cohorts lightly armed $ but & 



not 
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not being able to put a flop to the flight, the legions were 
drawn out. Their arrival encouraged the fugitives ; the 
£<rht was renewed , and the fuccefs, after having been long 
doubtful, proved in the end favourable to the Romans ; 
the enemy fled , but, as night approached, with (mail lofs. 
Thenceforward fcarce a day patted without fome encounter 
or fkirmiih, fometimes in the woods, fometimes in the 
marfhesj at times by command of their officers, and often 
without their knowledge, as defign or chance gave them an 

opportunity. What mod exafperated the Silures was, a 
faying of the Roman general current among them, that 
their name muft be utterly extinguifhed, as was that of 
the Sicambri, who had been partly cut off, and partly tran- 
fplanted into Gaul. Being thus animated, they furprifed and 
carried off two auxiliarynsohorts, as they were without due 
circumfpe&ion pillaging the country, to fatiate the avarice of 
their commanders. The fpoil and captives they diftributed 
among the neighbouring nations, with a view to draw them 
too into the revolt. In the mean time Ofbrius, finking 0ftorius<Hcs « 
under the weight of his cares and anxieties, ended his days 
to the great joy of the enemy, that fo renowned a com- 
mander had periftied in the war z . Claudius was no fooner 
apprifed of the death of his lieutenant, than he appointed 




Aulus Didius Gallus to fucceed him, who, notwithstanding 
his expeditious arrival, found affairs in a much worfe con- 
dition th?« they had been at the death of Oftorius. For 
the Silures, finding the Romans deftitute of a general, had 
attacked and defeated a legion .commanded by Manlius Va- 
lens, a difafter magnified both by the enemy and the new 
general ; by the enemy, to terrify and difcourage him ; 
Didius, to gain the greater glory, "if he put an end to the 
war, or to have the jufter excufe, if it continued. In the 
mean time, the Silures made frequent and wide incurfions 
into the territories of the Roman allies, committing every odwradvan* 

where dreadful devaftations, till Didius, taking the field, tages gained 

fetupon them, repulfed them, and reftrained them within the si * 

more narrow bounds. 

Next to Caractacus in merit and valour was Venutius, or 

Venufius, one long faithful to the Romans, and protected 

1 p- 11 ' ^ ur * n g his marriage with Cartifmandua, queen of 
the Brigantes. That princefs was amply rewarded by the 

&°mans ; and in high favour with them, for having feized 

and 



* 



; Tacit. C, 38, 39; 



f 
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and delivered up into their hands king Cara&acus. Where- 
fore prefuming upon their protection, fhe wantonly deferted 
her hufband Venutius, and married his armour-bearer Vel- 
locatus, on whom with her perfon fhe conferred her crown. 
This action generally abhorred by the Britons, cccafion- 
ed great difturbances in the ftate, and kindled a civil war 

among the Brigantes. The queen, by craft and fubtil flra- 
tagems, got the brother and other relations of Venutius into 
her power. But Venutius on the other hand, being fup. 

ported by the Brigantes themfelves, who were offended at 

their queen's reproachful conduct and fcorned to be governed 

a woman, and receiving powerful fuccours from the 
neighbouring nations, reduced the unfaithful princefs to die 




^ h ^ e a e ^°Jutmofl diftrefs. She then had recourfe to her faft friends 
driven out hi me Romans, who immediately difpatched fome cohorts and 
fpite of the fquadrons to her aid. Hereupon a bloody battle enfued, 
Romans. w hich was long doubtful j but in the end proved fuccefsfol 

to the Romans, who refcued the queen from impending 
danger. Venutius, however, maintained himfelf in the 
kingdom, in fpite of the utmoft effoi ts of the Roman ge- 
neral. Many battles were fought with doubtful fuccefs, 
and no great advantages gained on either fide. At length 
Didius, who was ftricken in years, and already fatiated with 
a long train of honours, gave over all thoughts of reftoring 
the queen, and contented himfelf with acting only defen- 
lively, and reftraining the enemy by his lieutenants. In 



this pofture continued affairs here till the feventh year 01 
Nero's reign, Didius and his fucceffor Veranius thinking 
it fufficient juft to maintain what acquifitions their predecef- 
fors had made, or only to raife fome forts further in the 
ifland, and very few they were, purely for the name and 
reputation of having enlarged their government. Veranius 
indeed died in lefs than a year, and was fucceeded by Su- 
etonius Paulinus % whofe feats in the ifland we (hall relate 
iri the reign of Nero, when the order of time will oblige 
us to refume the detail, which it now caufes us to inter 4 
rupt. 

The following year, Fauftus Sylla and Salvius Otho H* 
tianus being confuls, the fenate paffed a rigorous decree p 



expelling the aftrologers out of Italy, which, however? 
A aecree a-, was never put in execution. Another decree iffued again" 



gainft wo- 
men who 
snarired 



onP 



Saves.. a Tacit, ibid. c. 40. vit. Agr. c. 14. Hill. 1. iii. c. 45. 
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women of rank, who married flaves, ordaining, that fhe, 

who thus debafed herfelf without the confent of the mafter 
of the flave, mould herfelf be reduced to a ftate of flavery ; 
but where he confenteB, me mould be held for a Have ma- 
m itted. Claudius declared in the fenate,, that Pallas was 
the devifer of this fcheme ; whereupon Bareas Soranus, 
conful elect, moved, that he might be rewarded with the 
ornaments of prsetor, and a prefent of about an hundred 

houfand pounds of our money. Cornelius Scipio added 



nu 



t 



that public thanks mould be returned him for deigning, 

though defcended from the antient kings of Arcadia, to be 

reckoned among the emperor's minifters, and poftponing 

this his antient nobility to the fervice of the ftate. The The orna- 
haughty flave accepted the ornaments of the praetorfhip, and mcnts ° f . * 
alfo^he privilege of wearing a gold ring ; but defpifed the Sealed t<? 
prefent, and prevailed with Claudius % acquaint the fenate Pallas, 
in his name, that he was fatisfled with the honours, and 
chofe to live ftill in his antient poverty. Hereupon a decree 



pafled, was engraven in brafs, and publicly hung up, in 



which a manumitted flave, lately redeemed from the infamy 
of whips and fetters, but now worth near feven millions, 
was extolled for obferving the venerable parfimony of the 
primitive ages. This in truth was a compliment, as Pliny 
the younger obferves b , made to a flave by a body of flaves. 
Thus was dignity debafed, infamy exalted, the awful au- 
thority of the fenate proftituted, and the ornaments of ma- 
giftracy igno ; ninioufly defiled. It was not enough for the The debafe- 

once great and venerable Roman fenate to heap honours U P" fenate^ 1 
on the emperor ; they muft like wife court, adore, and ex- 
alt his flaves and freed men, creatures brought from the 
chain and oar, infecls naturally doomed to the vileft offices 
of the kitchen, ftable, and privies. This year Claudius 
flniftied at an immenfe charge the aqueduct, which Caligula 
had begun fourteen years before, and confecrated it, to ufe 

the expreflion of the antient writers, on the firft of Auguft, 

his birth day. It was a work of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, as appears from its (lately ruins, which are ftill to 
be feen with an infeription, in which Claudius -is ftyled em- 
peror the twenty-feventh time. Four hundred and fixty per- 
fons were appointed to keep it in repair, and large falaries af- 
ngned them out of the public treafury. The fame year the 
great canal being finimed, which was defigned for the drain- 
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ing of the lake Fucinus, and had kept thirty thoufand men 
conftantly employed for eleven years together, being at 
A combat ex- length iinifhed, before the waters were let out, Claudius 

lake Fudmw ex *"kited a nava * ^S nt » * n which nineteen thoufand con- 

e u inu . j emne j cr i m i na ] s engaged on board an hundred large gallies, 

xeprefenting the Sicilian and Rhodian fleets. The lake was 
furrounded with an inelofure of huge rafts to obftru& all 
means of flight or efcape. Upon the rafts flood the em- 
peror's guards ; the lake was covered with gallies 5 the fhore, 
the adjacent hills, the tops of the mountains, were croud- 
ed with a mighty multitude * many from the neighbouring 
towns, others from Rome itfelf, either from a paflion to be- 
hold the fpe&acle, or in compliment to the prince : the 
whole reprefented a vaft theatre, and that greater numbers 
of fpe&ators might be the better accommodated, a moun- 
tain between the Ij&e and the river Liris was levelled. 
The emperor prefided in a coat of mail, and with him A- 
grippina in a mantle of cloath of gold. When the two fleets 
were drawn up and ready to engage, a Triton of filver, 
fpringing by an ingenious contrivance out of the midftof 
the lake, founded the charge, and the combat began, which 
though between malefactors, was fought with all the cou- 
rage and gallantry of brave foldiers ; fo' that after a mot 
obftinate conteft, after many wounds and much blood, 
Claudius granted fuch of them as remained, their lives, and 
redeemed them from flaughter (W). When the (hew was 
over, the earth between the lake and the canal was remov- 
ed - 3 but the canal was found not to be funk fufficientlj 
low to receive the water in the centre of the lake. Its bed 
therefore was dug deeper ; and when this work was end- 
ed, which happened this year, to draw the multitude onc« 

mop 



(W) Suetonius tells us, that the combatants, when upon tfc 
point of engaging, cried out to Claudius, Farewel, good ffl 
peror ; we, who are going to die, falute you : the emper* 
returned the compliment, bidding them farewel too ; wh* 
words they conftrued as if he had excufed them from the comto 
and therefore refufed to engage, ftanding ftill, till Claudius, trar 
ported with rage, leapt down from his feat, and running in a w 
unbecoming manner about the banks of the lake, threatened 
deftroy them with fire and fword, if they did not immediat 
engage (48). 



(48) Suet. e. 21. 
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more together, a mew of gladiators was exhibited upon A c( ? mbat of 
bridges laid over it. After the fhew, the emperor made a 3.°° 



a 



great banquet juft at the fall from the lake j but the water 
breaking out unexpectedly with incredible violence, bore 
down with it whatever was near it, Ihook the ground to a 
great diftance, and by its impetuofity and roaring, terrified 
nd difmayed Claudius* his guefts, and the fpe&ators, who 
all betook themfelves to flight, and narrowly efcaped being 
carried away with the ftream. Agrippina, taking advan- The under 
tage of the emperor's fright, charged Narcifius, the direc- J? kin f 25" 
tor of the work, with avarice, as if he had not laid out, ucce s u * 
but imbezzled the vaft treafures allotted for it : on the 
other hand, Narcifius did not fpare Agrippina, but reproach 
ed her with afpiring and boundlefs views c . Dion Caflius 
writes, that Narcifius let out the waters on purpofe to co- 
ver another fault, which the defire of faving for his own 
ufe the immenfe fums allowed him for the work, prompt 
ed him to commit d ; but what fault that was, he does 



tell us : we only learn from Tacitus, that when the wa 




ter was dlfcharged, the negligence of the workmen and the 
infufficiency of the work manifeftly appeared. Suetonius 
feems to infinuate, that Claudius accomplished this vaft un- 
dertaking, and drained the lake. Pliny likewife reckons 
the draining of the lake Fucinus amongft the moft remark' 
able works of Claudius ; but it was neglected, fays he, 
thro' envy, by his fuccefibr Nero. On the other hand, 
Dion Caflius calls the immenfe fums, laid out on - this ftu- 

pendous work, ufelefs expences ; and Seneca writes, that 
the lake Fucinus was in his time ftill full, though the work- 
men had in Claudius's time with immenfe labour finifiied 
•the canal, which if Suetonius is to be credited, they hewed 

through a rocky mountain for three miles together f . 

tianus fays, that Adrian drained this lake K However, it 
is ftill to be feen in the Farther Abruzzo, and is known 

by the name of the lake of Celano, Towards the end of 

the year the Bithynians fent deputies to Rome to accufe Ju- 
nius Cilo, their governor, of extortion. He had indeed op- The weak- 
prcffed them in a moft cruel and barbarous manner ; but n *!^ ^ 
the emperor, when they were admitted to his prefence, not freed- - 
well underftanding what they faid, defired Narcifius, when men. 

they 




Va l- p. 678. " c Tac i t< j bid '. - f Suet. c. 29. Plin. 

*• wxvi. c. 15. s Spurt, in'Adr. p. 11. 



c Tacit, c. 57. Suet. c. 21, 32. d Dio, in excerp. 
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they withdrew, to acquaint him with the end of their em- 

bafty. They are come, anfwered frankly NarcifTus, to re- 
turn you thanks for your kindnefs, in appointing over them 
a man of fuch integrity, moderation, and difin tereft ed nefs, 
as Cilo. Hereupon, Claudius relying entirely upon the faith 
of his freedman, commanded, that Cilo, fmce he had given 
fuch fatisfacYton, fhould be continued in his government 
two years longer, during which time he completed the 
ruin of that unhappy peqple h . A remarkable inftance this 
of the prince's weaknefs, and the impudent boldnefs of hi$ 
freed men ! 

The following confuls were Decimus Junius Silanus 
Torquatus, and Haterius Antoninus, during whofe ad. 
miniftration, Nero, who had entered the fixteenth yeaij 
Nero marri-of his age on the fifteenth of December, married O&m 
esoaavia. the daughter of Claudius, to whom he had been contra& 

ed three years before. Soon after, to acquire the glory of 
eloquence, he undertook the caufe of the Ilians, and obtak|f 

for them, as the anceftors of the Romans, an entire immu 
nity from all taxes and tributes whatfoever. He likewi 
made an oration in favour of the Rhodians, and prevail^ 
with Claudius to reftore them to their antient liberty, wfii 
had been often taken from them, and often re-eftablifhed 
a third oration he pronounced in favour of the inhabitani 
of Bononia, a Roman colony, which had been uttei 
confumed by fire 5 and they were at his fuit relieved m 
a large bpunty *. The two firft orations he uttered 
Greek, and the third in Latin. At the fame time the ink 
bitants of Apamea, Byzantium, and Coos, having recouif 
to the young prince, obtained by his mediation %»| 
Several fa- favours ; the Coans a general immunity from impofiti 
vours granted and the inhabitants of Apamea and Byzantium, 

sit his lint* ' 

difchai 



b Dio, p. 687. « Tacit, c. 48. Suet, in Nc 



c. 7 



(X) When Claudius propofed in the fenate a general fa 
nity from all manner of taxes and tributes in behalf of the 
ans, he made a long defcant upon their antiquity ; how the A| 
gives, or at leaft Ceus the father of Latona, firft cultivated & 
ifland ; how iEfculapius arrived thither foon after, and with 

the art of medicine, an art which had long flourifhed amo» 

his dependents, whofe names he reheajfed, an d marked the > 

— ^ .* — — — - - — — — - - • - - - . yg 
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difcharge from all tribute for the fpace of .five years, the 

latter having fuffered much by the late wars of Thrace and 
Bofphorus, of which we have fpoken in the hiftories of thofe 
kingdoms, and the former by an earthquake m . All this was 
done thro' the policy of Agrippina,to gain for her fon the repu- 
tation of a companionate and humane prince. On the con- 
trary, (he puftied Claudius upon all the moft detefted mca- 

fures of cruelty. As (he was defirous of poffefling the fine 
aardens of Statilius Taurus, a fenator of great diftin&ion, 



who had been proconful of Africa, (he fuborned Tarquitius 

Prifcus, formerly his lieutenant, to charge him with having 
confulted the magicians concerning the term of the em- 
peror's life. Taurus, finding Agrippina bent upon his de-^ tUlu9 ^ 
ftruftion, laid violent hands on himfelf. The fenate were C ufedky S a " 
to fuch a degree grieved for the lofs of fo worthy a citizen, violent handt 
and provoked againft the accufer, that exerting themfelves on himfeir * 
on this occafion, they expelled him the fenate in fpite 
of the prote£Hon and intrigues of Agrippina n . Suetonius 
pretends, that Taurus, entering into a confpiracy with 
Gallus Afinius, corrupted feveral of the emperor's 
freedmen and domeftics with adefign to make an iniurrec- 
tion °, whereas Tacitus, whom we have followed, tells us, 
he was profecuted merely on account of his fine gardens, 
which upon his death Agrippina fcized, as Meffalina had 
done thofe of Valerius Afiaticus. Claudius had often de- 
clared, that the fame force fhould be allowed to thedecifions 
of his procurators, or receivers, as to his own ; and now 

to Ihew that this was no declaration at random, he caufed 

it 



m Tacit, c. 58. » Idem, c. 59; 0 Suet. c. 13.' 

veral ages, in which they lived. He added, that Xenophon, 
his own phyfician, was defcended from the fame family ; and 
that at his requeft an entire difcharge for ever from all tributes 

ought to be granted to his countrymen, that they might attend 
only the cultivation of an ifland facred to that deity. Tacitus 
obferves, that he might have alledged many good offices of 
theirs towards the Roman people, nay, and victories gained by 

their aid ; but had not judgment enough to colour under fome 
public confideration his perfonal partiality to his phyfician (49). 

We {hall foon fee what return Xenophon made him for his kind- 

nefs. 



(49) Tacit, c. 61. 
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Claudius it to be confirmed and eftabliflied by adecree6f the fenate.T'hefe 

powej of 8 his receivers °^ the emperors were their ftewards, or perfonsen- 
frcedmen to trufted with their domeftic concerns, and were for the moft part 
his own. franchifed flaves ; and neverthelefs to fuch fons of earth the 



weak prince, entirely controlled by them, was not aftiamed 
Anunlimited to aflert by a folemn decree of the fenate, a power equal to 

jurifdi&ion h j s QW an£ j tQ tha( . of the j aws> At t j, e f ame t j mc k 



granted to 



the knights, conferred univerfal jurifdi&ion upon the equeftrian order, 

the fame jurifdiclion, for. which fo many feditions had been 
formerly raifed, and fo much blood fhed. Auguftus hi 
Ordained, that the knights, who governed Egypt, ihould 
act judicially j foon after their jurifdi&ion was extended to 
other provinces $ and even in Rome itfelf many things fa. 

the prsetors, were referred to the 




merly determined 
tribunal of the knights. Claudius now inverted them wtt 
the fame unbounded jurifdi&ion, which had been hitherto 



enjoyed 




the fenatorial order, and was looked upon bj 



them as their peculiar prerogative p. 



The 



following 



year 



M. Afinius Marcellus and M, 

change of affairs was por- 



Acilius Aviola being eonfuls, a 

tended, if the antients are to be credited, by many prol 
gies (Y). But Agrippina was not fo much alarmed If 

then, 



p Tacit, c. 50. 



(V.) 



The enfigns of the foldiers and their tents 



were 



fcorcki 



with fire froni heaven ; a fwarm of bees fettled upon the li- 
mit of the capitol ; children were born of different forms ;api[ 
was farrowed with the talons of a hawk (50). A blazing k 
appeared ; the monument of the emperor's fatherDmfus wasllr 
and fplit wirh lightning j the number of every order of magillra 
wasleiTened that year ; for one of the queftors, one of the 






a tribune, a pr&tor, and a conful, died within a few mon 

In his defignation of confuls he named none for that 
yond the month of O&ober, in which he died, as if he W 
been apprifed of his approaching end. The laft time he 
to the fenate, having with great earneihiefs exhorted his nature 
and adopted fon to live in unity and concord, he recommef^ 
them both to the care and protection o^" the fathers. The 
time he adminiftered juftice in public, he is faid to have told 

people from his tribunal, that his courfe was ended (51). 
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(50) Idem. c. 64.* 



(5 1 ) Idem ibid. U Suet. c. 
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them, as by a faying of Claudius, uttered heedlefly in his 

wine ; That it was his fate to bear the iniquities of his wives 

for fome time, and at laft to punilh them. About'the fame 

time, having condemned a woman for adultery, he anfwered 

one of his freedmen, who applauded the juftice of his fen- 

tence, It is my lot to be unfortunate in my marriages, and 

to punifh adulteries ; which plainly {hewed, that he was 

not unapprifed of the intrigues and amours of his wife. He 13 appriWor 

likewife betrayed evident tokens of his repenting his mar- ^jrjjj" 

ria?e with Agrippina, and the adoption of Nero ; for his gr ippina, 

fon Britannicus prefenting himfelf to him, he embraced him 

with more than ordinary kindncfs, bidding him grow up, 

for he would give him an account of his whole conduct 5 



adding in Greek, It is love that prompts me ; ^he declared at 



the fame time his intention of giving him foon the manly- 
robe, That the people of Rome, laid he, may have at laft 
a true Caefar 1. As the emperor let no word drop, which 
was not immediately carried to Agrippina^ (he refolved to be 



before-hand with him ; but firft to deftroy by his means _ 
DornitiaLepida, who gave her no fmall umbrage. She was 
daughter to Antonia the younger, great niece to Auguftus, 
coufin-german to Agrippina the elder, and fifter to Cneius 
Domitius, the prefent Agrippina's former husband 5 fo 
that (he accounted herfelf no ways inferior to Agrippina 
in nobility > to whom lhe was equal in beauty, age, and 
wealth. They were, according to Tacitus, both proftitutes 
in their perfons, infamous in their manners, violent in their 
tempers, and no lefs rivals in vices, than in theluftre of their 
families and the advantages of their fortunes. But their chief 
contention and ftruggle was, which of them, the aunt, or , 
the mother, mould ' acquire the fway over Nero. Lepida 
endeavoured to gain him with cardies and prefents, while 
the imperious Agrippina treated him with feverity and threats, 
like one, who was defirous indeed to raife him to the fove- 
reignty, but feemed determined not to allow him to exer- 
cue his fovereign authority over her. To get rid of her Domitia Le- 
troublefome rival, {be accufcd Lepida of having fought by p^a accufcd 
charms and imprecations to dcfiroy the emperor's wife, an$j Jg m ^ 
of difturbing the public peace of Italy by negle£nng to rer 
"rain the tumultuous bands of her Haves in Calabria, For 
thefe imputations (he was by the fervile fenate doomed to 

and executed in fpite of the oppoiition and intereft of 



L 2 Narciuus 



9 



\ 



} Idem, c. 64. Suet, c. 42 
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NarcifTus, who grew daily more and more diftruftful 0 f 

Agrippina, and therefore ftrove to fave Lepida r . We are 
told by Suetonius, that Nero himfelf was obliged by his. 
mother to appear as a witnefs againft his aunt, though he 
had a particular kindnefs and value for her \ In the mean 
time Claudius, being taken ill, for the recovery of 
health, had recourfe to the foft air and wholfome waters of 
Sinuella ; and this occafion was greedily feized by Agri[ 




pma long ftnce bent upon his deftru&ion, and for that 
purpofe well furniflbed with wicked agents. She thought 
it would be fafeft to procure his death by poHbn ; but fte 
was at a lofs what fort to ufe ; if it were powerful and fud- 
den in its operation, her crime might thence be betrayed; 
if flow and confumins; by degrees, there was danger, that 



Claudius, when his end approached, might fufpecl: her, and 
thence annul the adoption of Nero. At length (he ad- 
judged a fubtile poifon the beft, fuch as would diforderhij 
fenfes, and not fuddenly put an end to his life. An experi- 
enced artift in fuch preparations was chofen, by name Lo- 
cufta, a woman who had been lately condemned for poifon- 
ing. By her the poifon was prepared, and Halotus, an 
eunuch and the emperor's tafter (Z), was charged to ad- 
minifler it; which he did accordingly in adifh of muihroonis, 
of which Claudius was a. great lover. But whether hn 
from his natural ftupidity, or becaufe he was drunk, k 
did not feem to feel the virulence of the dofe ; at the fame 

lime a loofenefs feemed to relieve him, and to defeat k 

operatic; 



r Idem, c. 65. 8 Suet, in Ner. c. 7. 



(Z) The office of tafter, utterly unknown in the times of 

republic, was probably cftabliflied by Auguftus, as we conjeto* 
from the following epitaph ftill to be feen at Rome : Cenio. Ca*j 
Herodian. Praeguftator. Divi. Augufti. Idem. Poftea. VilHcf 
In. Hortis. Saliuftianis. Deceflit. Nonis. Auguftus. M. Cocceio 
Nerva. C. Vibio. Rufino. CofT. Tiberius too had his tafter* * 
appears from the following infeription : Ti. Claudius, Flans' 52 
Claufus. Ti. Aug. Praeguftator. Their example was, nodoaot! 
followed by all the other emperors. This cuftom obtained 2X0 t 
the Perfians, as we read in Xenophon (52), and of them in * 
likelihood the Roman emperors borrowed it. 



($2) Xenoph. Cyr^p^d. 1. i. 



■ 
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ooeration and force of the poifon. A2;rippina thetefofe, fcpoUbned 

* it 1 1 1 » 1 . it t ^ by the con 

terribly difmayed, as one who knew that her owri life lay at t ^ vance c f 
flake, had recourfe to Xenophon, the emperors phyfictan, Agrippina. 



who, being already engaged in her wicked defigns, ujnder 



pretence of affifting Claudius in his efforts to vjftjut, 
thruft down his throat a feather dipt in moft potent 
poifon, which foon put- an end to his life * (A). Thus died 
the emperor Caius Tiberius Claudius Nero, -on the thir- 
teenth of' October, in the fixty-fourth year of Jus' age, after 



having reigned thirteen years, eight months, antf twenty days, 
reckoning from the day of Caius's death*, 'Hfc was a weak 
prince, almoft a changeling ; had no difcernmeiit or paffions 



of his own, but v/as entirely governed by his freedmen. 



However, Tacitus feems to allow him a inare of fenfe at His cha. 
intervals. Suetonius reproaches him w ; ith cruelty, and tells r<i ^ er * 
us, that thirty-five fenators, and above three hundred Ro- 
man knights, were by his orders put to death. But it is 



certain, that the prince himfelf was altogether a ftranger to 



moft of thefe executions ; for a centurion bringing him one 

word, that, purfuant to his orders, he had executed 

L 3 fuch 




1 Tacit, c, 69. Dio, p. 688. * Idem ibid. Dio, p 



689. 



(A) Tacitus tells us, that all the particulars of Claudius's death 
were foon after fo thoroughly known, that the writers of thofe 
times were able to relate the moft minute circumftances of this 
black deed. But Suetonius writes, that though it is agreed on 
all hands, that he died by poifon, yet authors are not unanimous 
either as to the place where, or the perfon by whom,it was given. 
Some, fays that writer, tell us, that the eunuch Halotus, his 
tmzr, poifoned him, while he was banquetting among the priefts 
» the capitol Others will have it, that in a feaft at his own 
home Agrippina, knowing that he was a great lover of mufhrooms, 
prcfented him with one that was poifoned. Neither are the other 
circumftances of his death better known, continues the fame 
writer ; fome relate, that he expired foon after he had taken the 
P 01 ] on > others, that he continued ail night in great agony, and 
died about break of day. Some affirm, that he fell afleep as 
loon as he had taken the dofe, and was afterwards relieved with 
vomiting, whereupon the dofe was doubled, &c. We have fol- 
owed Tacitus, who feems to have been better acquainted wit h 
ww circumftances of Claudius's death than any other writer, 
wee he relates them without the lead doubt or hefitation, as p u- 

««y knowa in h is time. 
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fuch a confular, the emperor, with no fmall furprife, an- 
fwered, trrat he had given no fuch order j but one of his 



freedmen faying, that the officer had done well in reveng 




g of his own accord injuries offered to the perfon of th$ 
emperor, he acquiefced, and without further enquiry ap? 
proved of the execution w . Seneca in the bitter fatyr he 
wrote againft him (ay?, among other things, that he nq 
more fcrupled the killing of a man, than the killing of a 

But his hatred to Claudius, by whom he had been 
bammed to the ifland of Corfica, and kept there for the 
fpace of eight years, prompted him to charge the prince 
with thofe crimes, which other writers, free from paflioii 
and prejudice, lay at the door of his wives and freed-mcn, 
He had, according to Tacitus, Dion Caflius, and Suetonb 
us, many good qualities, was an utter enemy to all pride 
and oftentation, a ftranger to revenge, 



putation of avarice, a great lover of juftice, and when lie 
a&ed of himfelf, and was not by fear bereft of his fenfes, 



inclined to mercy and companion. But Seneca pajnts hk 
as a monfter, in whom centered all vices, without allow 
ing him one fmgle virtue, one good quality ; whence it i 
but too manifeft, that his paflion got the better of his phi 
lofophy. 

Agrippina W h i l e Claudius lay dead in his apartment, the fe- 
perfonates nate, the confuls, and pontiffs, were offering vows for bis 
* fe *- fo - ?ow * recovery, nay, reftoratives were ftill applied, and ever? 

thing elfe performed, as if they were not without hopes of 
his recovery, till matters were difpofed for fecuring the em- 
ire to Nero. With this view Agrippina, as foon as tli! 
prince expired, perfonating inconfolable grief, and pretend 




ing to feek on all hands fome allay to her forrow, clafp 
Pritannicus faff in her arms, ftyled him the true image «| 
Jiis father, and by various devices kept him in the cha 



ber, and likewife his two fitters, O&avia and Antonia. A 1 
the fame time, fhe pofted guards in all the avenues, w 
up all the paffages, and from time to time gave out, that 
the prince was recovering. At lafr, when me had taken 



all poffible precautions to prevent any difturbance, at floonj 
the gates of the palace were unexpectedly thrown open, ad 
Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, captain of the praetoriw 
guards, walked forth to the cohort which was then 



* Saet. c. 23. * Seriee. M, In Claud,, p. 0% 
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duty. T^ere, by the command of Burrhus., he was receiv- 
with fhouts of joy, and inftantly put into a litter. 

Some indeed hefitated, frequently looking and afking, where 
was Britannicus ? but, as he was detained in the chamber of 
the deceafed emperor, and no one appeared to propofe him, 
they prefently joined the others, and embraced the choice 
which was offered them. Thus Nero was carried to the Procures m 
camp, where, after a fpeech fuitable to the exigency and ^° d b g dc " 
the promife of a largefs equal to that of the late prince, pe^r, 001 * 
he was faluted emperor. The declaration of the foldiers 



was 



followed and confirmed by the decrees of the fe 




i 



nate, which were, without reludancy, accepted by the peo- 
ple, both at Rome and in the provinces. To Claudius was 
decreed a folemn and pompous funeral, the fame as had 
been ordained for Auguftus, Agrippina emulating the mag 



nificence of her great-grand-mother Livia Augufta. His 
laft will, however, though attefted by the hands and feals 
of all the magiftrates, was not read in public, left his pre- 
ferring there the fon of his wife to his own fon might be re- 
fented by the people y. 

Nero had fcarce been faluted emperor, when the im- 
perious and revengful Agrippina made what hafte (he could Narcifius 
to difpatch Narcifius, who had fpoken reproachfully of her, ^"Jj 

and betrayed no fmall affe&ion for Britannicus. She cauf- jealoufy of 

ed him to be immediately arretted , and dragged to prifon, Agrippina. 
where he was, through fear of a more ignominious and 
cruel death, conftrained to lay violent hands on himfelf, 
fore againft the will of Nero. He is faid to have been at 
once profufe and rapacious, to have furpalTed in wealth Crce- 
fus, the kings of Perfia, and Claudius himfelf, and at the 
fame time to have excelled all the prodigals of his age. As 
he bore an abfolute fway under Claudius, his friendftiip was 
courted by foreign kings, cities, and provinces, all ftriving 
who fhould make him the moft magnificent prefents. We 
have feen in the courfe of Claudius's reign, by how many 
crimes he deferved the doom that overtook him at laft, 
•But after all, he was faithful to his mafter, preferved his. 
life ^ with great care, and was ready, as Tacitus informs us, 

down his own for his fervice z . Agrippina would 
fer have attempted to poifon Claudius, if Dion Caffius ia 
be credited % had fhe not firft removed Narciffus, 

periuading; 







r 
» 



* Tacit, c. 6r^ Suet, c. 44, ■ Tack, 6. 65. a Bio, p. 688 
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perfuading him to try the baths of Campania for the recove- 
ry of his health. Before he laid violent hands on himfclf, 
he configned to the flames feveral letters and fecret papeis 
againft Agrippina, which, as the prince's fecretary, he had 
in his cuftody, thather accufers might not be expofed to the 
fury of a woman, whofe tempeftuous fpirit, to ufe his ex- 
preffion, and violent luft of dominion, if not reftrained, 
would foon drown Rome in blood b . Zonaras tells us, up- 
on what authority we know not, that NarchTus put an end 
to his life upon the tomb of Meflalina c . About the fame 
time, another victim, far more illuflrious, was facrificed 
and indeed unknown to Nero, by the deadly fraud of 

And Junius gnppina. 'This was Junius Silanus, proconful of Alia, a 

Silanus. man of great wealth and equal quality, but of a quiet dif. 

pofition, and fo little inclined to raife any difturbances in 
the flate, that he had, during the late reigns, fpent hislifej 
in flcthful indolence, and even in fcorn ; infomuch, that 
Caligula ufed to call him the goldefi (heep. However, 1 
upon the death of Claudius, it was whifpered among k 
populace, that as Nero was fcarce out cf his childhood, 

had by iniquity acquired the empire, fuch a man as 
nus ought to be preferred to him, one of ripe years, of k| 
unblemifhed character, and, what was then highly efteeir, 
ed, defcended from the Caefars ; for he too was the greats 
grand-fen of Auguuus ; this was enough for Agrippina ftl 
difpatch him ; and accordingly (he fent orders, without k 
fon's confent or knowledge, to P. Celer, a Roman knigk.| 
and to Helius a freedman, both the emperor's receivers iej 

Afia, to murder Silanus. Her orders were obeyed, and pcP 
fon was given him at a banquet by the two aflamns, fofrj 
penly, as if they were neither afhamed nor afraid to owe 
the murder. A torrent of (laughter would have followed! 




Bwrhus and had not Afranius Burrhus and Annaeus Seneca prevent 
Spneea the it. Thefe were the young prince's governors, who wa§ 

Jrbce's go- now cn ty m feventeenth year of his age. Thoi$| 
motors. partners in power, yet, by a rare inftance, they lived ftf 

from all jealoufy and emulation, and were of equal weigh! 



and authority, though different in their accomplifbrnenfc 

Burrhus was his iritru&or in the military art, and Senecf 
in the precepts of eloquence. In thefe different offices t\m 

affifted and lupported each other, the eafier to manage be-| 

tweet 



n 



•t 



£ 



fe Idem, ibid. c Zonar. p. 187. 
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tween them the dangerous age of the prince, neither of 

them having any thing in view, any thing at heart, but 
the fervice of their illuftrious pupil and the welfare of the 
public. They had both one conftant ftruggle to maintain 
againft the turbulent fpirit of Agrippina, who, tranfported 
with the luft of ruling without controul and imported 
Pallas, was for facrificing, even before the obfequies of her 

hulband were performed, to her rage and jealoufy, all thofe 




*0 



f 



who gave her the leaft umbrage. But Burrhus and Seneca, 
unanimoufly exerting their authority, reftrained her blind Tlieyreftram 
rage, and Kept her within bounds. Nero indeed,' heaped lhc f u 7 of 
all kinds of honours upon her, and to the tribune, who Agnpinna * 
came to attend him, the firft day of his government, for the 

word, he gave that of optima mater, excellent mother : 
the fenate too, the firft time they aflembled, decreed her 
two li&ors, and feveral other marks of diftincu'on ; but 
the emperor's governors, bearing a greater fway than ftie 

over his youthful mind, prevented her from committing 

fuch exceffes, as (he had been guilty of during the late 
reign d . 

N ero's firft care after his acceflion to the empire was, 

to perform, with all poflible pomp and magnificence, the 
obfequies of the deceafed emperor : he pronounced himfelf 
his funeral oration, in which he difplayed the antiquity of Claudius's 
his lineage, the many confulfhips, the many triumphs of his 
anceftors he likewife touched upon his perfonal accom- * 
plilhments, efpecially his eloquence, and thorough know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue ; all which was heard with at- 
tention and pleafure. But when he began to cry up the 
wifdom, forefight, and providence of Claudius, the whole 



----- 7 ^"-3 — r - f 

audience broke into a loud laughter ; though the fpeech 



a* 



v.* 



»1> 



was of Seneca's compofing, and difcovered much accuracy 
and elegance ; for he had, fays Tacitus, a fine genius and 
a ftyle well adapted to the tafte of that time. On this occa- 
fion it was obferved, that Nero was the firft Roman emper- 
or who ftood in need of another man's eloquence ; Csefar the 
di&ator ftood in rank with the mo ft diftinguifhed orators, 
and none of his fuccefibrs wanted eloquence, addrefs, and 
energy in fpeaking. But Nero, having from his early child- 
hood applied himfelf to graving, painting, finging, and manag- 
es 



it- 



. Tacit, annul. 13, c. 1, 2; Suet. c. 8. Bio, 1. 
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ing of chariots, was obliged to employ the pen of Sene^, 
when-ever he had occafion to fpeak in public, or even to 
write letters concerning affairs of any . importance. Seneca 
had one under' him, named Beryjlus, who is ftyled by Jofe. 
fephus e , Nero's preceptor, but was only his Greek fecre. 
tary. 

When the obfequies were over, the young" prince re- 
paired to the fenate, where, after an introduction, in which 
he acknowledged himfelf indebted for the empire to the 
authority of the fenate and the concurrence of the foldieiy, 
he declared in what manner he defigned to govern ; that k 
claimed not the judgment and decifion of affairs ; thattb 
whole power and authority mould not be confined to a fe» 
perfons, but every magiftrate (hould have their peculiar jy. 
nfdi£iion ; that nothing mould be faleable within his walls, 
nor any accefs there to informers ; that between his family 
and the republic a juft diftin&ion fhould ever be be mm 
tained ; that the fenate mould preferve their antient jurif* 
di&ion ; that Italy and the provinces belonging to the peo* 

pie mould apply only to the confuls, and by them procuit 

accefs to the fathers ; that to himfelf he referved what v 



efpecially committed to his care, the direction of the armies: 
he concluded with affuring them, that he defigned to govenig 
his people accord ing to the model of the deified ofAuguftus.Tk" 
fenate ordered this fpeech, which was like wife compofedlf 
Seneca, to be engraved on a plate of filver, and to be a 
nually read in the fenate by the new confuls f . At the £uk| 
time, they accumulated all kinds of honours upon him 
which he accepted, without refufing any, except that ol 



father of his country, in confederation of his youth g , whic 

however, he affumed before the fecond year cf his reign 
expired, as appears from fome antient medals h . He fecnd 
at firft inclined to perform the mighty promifes, he had mailt 
to the fenate ; for this year he gave innumerable inllancci 
of clemency, moderation, and good-nature : to the people 
he difiributed four hundred fefterces a man ; to fuch of tht 

fenators as were defcended from illuftrious families, but ft 
duced to poverty, he allowed annual fabrics, to fome w 
hundred thoufand feiterces, befides a certain quantity « 
£orn, which he likewife allowed monthly to his guar& : 



• Jofeph. antlq. 2. xx. e. 7. * Tacit, c. 3. Suet.c ft 

JDio, p. 650. 2 Suet. c. 8, k Vide G«4t?. p> 4<b 
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many impofitions he utterly' fuppreffed, and retrenched others 



to a fourth : he redreffed feveral diforders ; reftrained the, 
profufe luxury of feafts and banquets, which had obtained 
during the late reign, Claudius himfelf being greatly ad- 
dicted to feafting ; with the approbation of the fenate he pub- 
liftied an edi£t, forbidding the felling of any thing boiled in 
public houfes, except pulfe and greens ; he fuppreffed a 
kind of fports, in which certain perfons, running up and 
down the city, pretended to have by cuftom a right of 
robbing, as it were in jeft, all they met, and carrying off 
whatever they could feize l . The fenate likewife depending 
upon the prince's declaration began to exercife their antient 
jurifdiclion, and made various regulations ; among the reft 
the two following ; that no orator or pleader mould receive 
any fee, payment, or prefent, for defending a caufe ; and 
that thofe, who were defigned quseftors, mould be no longer 
obliged to exhibit public (hews of gladiators. All this was 
oppofed by Agrippina as annulling the a&s of Claudius ; but 
Nero preferred the counfels of Burrhus, and Seneca to 
thofe of his mother, and the fathers prevailed. However, 
out of refpecl: to her, he caufed her late hufband Claudius to 
be ranked among the gods, with all the folemnity and pomp of 



priefts, altars, and facrifices : which gave occafion to the 
pleafantry of Gallio the brother of Seneca, who, hearing of 
the deification of Claudius, could not help faying, that he 
had been drawn up to heaven with a hook, as the criminals Claudius 
were dragged thro' the Tiber k . Towards the end of this deifi€d * 
year, Nero bellowed the Leffer Armenia on Ariftobulus the 
fon of Herod, king of Chalcis ; to Sohemus he gave, with 
the enfigns of royalty and title of king, the country of 
J Sophene,lying between Armenia,Mefopotamia,andComagene, 
and added feme towns of Galilee to the territories which 

Claudius had given to Agrippa, the fon of Agrippa, king of 



i 

1 

1 

s 



Juda?a l . Before the year expired embafTadors arrived from 
Armenia, to plead before Nero a caufe of their nation 5 and 
r while the emperor was hearing them, feated on the imperial 
I throne, Agrippina appeared all on a fudden, and was ad 



vancing to fit in joint judgment with the prince. The The un- 
whole affembly was {truck with amazement ; but no one bounded am 
j faring to reftrain her, Seneca fuggefted to him, to defcend b '* iot ? of A 



and meet his mother 5 and thus, under difguife of filial re 



gnppma 



verence 



* 
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verence, that public difgrace was prevented ; for the Ro- 
mans thought it highly ignominious, that foreign nations 
fhould believe them to be governed by a woman *. The 
audience was put off to another day, when Seneca and 
Burrhus took effectual care to prevent her difturbing it, 4 
her fon was but a youth and wholly indebted to her for the 
fovcreignty, (he claimed an equal ibare in it with him, and 
therefore pretended to anfwer foreign embaffadors jointly 

with him, to write letters to princes and kings, to difpatci 
orders to the governors of provinces and commanders of 



f armies ; to prcfide among the Roman eagles, and in fhctt, 
to be called and acknowledged a partner in the empire, 
which her anceftors had acquired, and fhe had conferred on 
her fon. She always accompanied him in the fame litter, 
was attended by the fame guards, and at firft prevailed C5 
the young prince to aflemble the fenate in the palace, that 
pofted by a door behind a curtain, (he might over- hear tk 
debates without being feen m . Seneca and Burrhus, welhf- 
prifed what dreadful diforders me would raife, if flie one 1 

got the afcendant over the prince, left no {tone unturntt 
to lelTen her power ; and their attempts were not with* 
fuccefs, as we fhall find anon. The fame year, Nero a 
plied to the fenate for a ftatue to his father, and forth 
confular ornaments to Afconius Labeo, who had beenlsj 
tutoiv The fenate not only complied with his requeft, 1> 
at the fame time decreed ftatues to 'himfelf of folid fifc 1 
and gold, which he abfolutely refufed, and checked the!: 
Nero's me- P ro P°^ tnem » The fenate likewife decreed, that A 



in 



i»fiy. year {hould for the future begin on December, the mori 

in which Nero was born ; but notwithftanding the ordinandi 
of the fenate, he preferved the antient cuftom of beginnic| 

the year with the firft of January. Neither would he ad- 
mit a criminal profecution againft Carinas Celer, a fenatoij 
upon the accufation of a (lave ; nor againft Julius Denfus, i 
Roman knight, who was charged with his devotion to Br 
tannicus, as a great crime n 
Nero's nrft The following year, Nero, who was by a decree of & 

confuiftlp. fenate, to exercife the confulfhip in the twentieth yeare 

his age, tho' he was now but in his eighteenth, took p 

feffion of that dignity, agreeable to the cuftom of otto 

emperor 



* 

4 + 
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emperors, who never failed to affume the fafces the year 

after their acceffion to the empire. He chofe for his col- 
lege L. Antiftius Vetus > but would not fuffer him to fwear* 



W as ufual, upon his acls, an action mightily cried up by 

the fathers, with a defign to animate his youthful mind to 



as 



the purfuit of glory refulting from things of greater moment* 

At the fame time he gave a fignal inftance of his mercy 
towards Plautius Lateranus, whom formerly degraded from 
the order of fcnator for adultery with Meffali-na, he now 
reftored to his antient rank. Tacitus obferves, that he made 
great profeflions of clemency in the frequent fpeeches, which 
Seneca, the compofer, uttered in public by his mouth, ei- 



ther to manifeft what good counfels he gave him, or to dif- 



play his own wit °. After two months he refigned the 

{zkes ; but to whom we are no- where told. This years 

Nero firft began to flight the authority of his mother, which Begins ta 

was no-ways difpleafing to Seneca and Burrhus, who dread*- * t he of 

ed her violent fpirit, and expected to fee the calamities of h" s mother. 

the late reign renewed, if fhe came to bear the chief fway 

in the adminiftration. The young prince conceived a 



violent paflion for a franchifed nave, by name Acte, 



and at the fame time affumed as confidents in his amour, 
Otho and Claudius Senecio ; the firft of a confular family, 
the fame who arrived afterwards at the empire, and the 
other the fon of one of the emperor's freedmen. They 
were both youths of graceful perfons, but utterly abandoned 
to all manner of lewdnefs and debauchery, and on that fcore 
admitted by Nero to an entire intimacy. Seneca and Bur- 
rhus were foon informed of their pupil's intrigue ; but upon He is induJg- 

mature deliberation thought it advifeable not to thwart him ed by his go- 
in his amour, fince with a woman of low condition, to the ^ ernor f r m 
injury or no man, the prince fatisned his youthful inchna-f or Atte. 
tions 5 whereas, if he were reftrained from that gallantry, 
there was room to dread that he would outrageoufly infult 
women of the greateft diftin&ion ; for he had already con- 
ceived an utter averfion to his wife Oclavia, however il- 
luftrious in her birth, however celebrated for her virtue. 
1 hus reafoned Burrhus and Seneca, men, without all doubt, 



of great penetration, experience, and difcernment p. But 
AJion Caffius afcribes to their unfeafonable condefcenfion 
^nd indulgence the many horrible exceffes, which will ren- 

" :r the name of Nero execrable to the lateft poftcrity. 



Crimes, 



Idem ibid. > Tacit, e. 12. 
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Crimes, fays that judicious writer, are linked together* ^ 
a paflion when once let loofe, is fcarce ever again retrained 
within due bounds. The prince's governors meant v?el|. 
but the prince, finding they did not check the firft fa]^ 
of his paflion, took by degrees greater liberties, and at lengtj, 
impatient of all controul, gave a loofe to his irregular ap- 
petites. Thus Dion Caflius r . But, however that be, j\. 



grippina could not diffemble the irregular conduct of 



fon, not from any motive of virtue, as will foon app^ 
but becaufe flie dreaded the extravagant power of a cog- 



I! 



1 




But checked cubine. She left no ftone unturned to check his growji 
th er hlS m °" paflion ; me filled the city with the angry invedives of; 

incenfed woman, complained, fretted, and ftormed, that 
manumitted flave was become her rival, a hand-maid i 
daughter-in-law. But the fouler her reproaches were, tk 
. more they fired his paflion ; fo that, being at length 
come by its force, he {hook off all refpecl: to his m 
and threw himfelf, without refer ve, into the arms of Sent 
ca, with whom he knew Annseus Serenus (B) lived in U 
confidence, one who had hitherto cloaked the prince's pi 

fion for Acre, by pretending to be in love with her hit 
felf, and had openly prefented her in his own name what 
"Who endea-ever Nero in fecret beftowed upon her. Agrippina wasi 
vours after- fooner apprifed of this, than me changed her arts and 
wards to hu- ^ attempting; to regain the confidence of her fon 



lb ft and alluring fpeeches ; (he even offered him her ( 
chamber, that there, and, if he pleafed, within her,< 
arms, he might more privily indulge his paflion, a pafe 



gn ft 



pardonable in one of his youthful years and fovere 
tune. She even acknowledged her unfeafonable feveritf 

jand made him a tender of all her wealth, which wa 



r Dio, in excerpt. Val. p. 68 1. 



(B) He was commander of the city guards, and generally 
fteemed, notwithstanding his thas cloaking Nero's paflion t< 
Acte. To him Seneca inferibed his book de tranquilly 
and was to fuch a degree grieved for the lofs of fo dear < 

worthy a friend, as he himleif owns in one of his letters (3*j 

that he deferved to be ranked among thofe who had fufFered tl$ 
felves to be overcome by an unmanly grief. 



(38) Senec. epift. 63; 
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much fhort of the imperial treafures. Thus from being 
ove r-ftri& in checking her fon, me became all at once be- 
yond all meafure fubmiflive and fawning. This fudden 
change deceived net Nero ; and his intimate friends, dread- 
ing it, befought him to he upon his guard againft the fnares 
of an implacable and deceitful woman s . 

I t happened about this time, that as Nero was furvey*- 
ing the rich ornaments, in which the emperors wives and 
mothers ufed to appear on folemn days, he chofe out the 
moft £ otnpous and irately, and fent them as prefents to his 
mother. This the young prince did to convince her, that 



though he would not be controuled by her, yet he bore 
her no rancour or ill-will ; but Agrippina, tranfported 
with rage, uttered bitter complaints againft her fon, who, 
{he faid, by fending her fu ch trifles, did divide with her 
what he had wholly received from her. Thefe words, as Anew motive 
flanderers and tale-bearers are never wanting in courts, were ^JJjjjj 10 ^" 
immediately carried to Nero with aggravations, who there- twee^Nero 
upon provoked with Pallas, by whom chiefly Agrippina and Agrip- 




was upheld in her ambitious deligns, difmuTed him from pin 
his employment, the management of the finances, which 
he had received from Claudius, and in which he had a&ed 
more like the fovereign di'-eclor of the empire, than arai- 
nifter. We are told , that as he left the palace, attended 
a great throng of followers, Nero faid not unpleafantly, 
Pallas is going to abdicate the fovereignty. The emperor, 
however, alfured him upon his word, that he (hould not be 

queftioned for his paft. behaviour, and that as to his accounts, 

the public fhou Id have no more demands upon him, than he 
upon the public. Thus Pallas forfeited his power, but pre- Pallas dif- 
fered immenfe wealth, amounting to feven millions of our miffedi 
money, to the hour of his death, which happened in the 
eighth year of Nero's reign, a3 we ihall relate in its proper 
place. The difgrace of Pallas provoked Agrippina to fuch His d ifgrace 
a degree, that, "not able to refrain her rage, fhe abandoned jjfejjjjr b re " A 
herftlf to it without controul, uttering dreadful threats and g^ppinaf 
curies even in the emperor's hearing. Britannicus, faid fhe, 
is now grown up, the true and worthy fon of Claudius > 
ne is now fit to afiume the empire of his father, an em- 
pire, which one, who is a fon only by adoption, holds to 
e P re judice of the lawful heir, and exerts his ill-acquired 
power chiefly by abuiing and infulting his mother : {he 

threatened 
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threatened to lay open to the world all her infamous prad 
tices, all the fteps fhe had taken to fecure the empire 



the 



Oil 



9 



grateful 

* g 



monfter her fon, the furrep 



houfe 



lilt in poifoning her hufband, the cryih 
fhe had brought upon her own family, the unhappj 



G 



&c 



She added 



I 



fort by the providence of 
her ftep-fon was yet alive 



only 




ods remained to her, thg 



ith 



mp 



and there 



im fhe would 

decifion of the 



repair 



whether the prating pedagogue Seneca and the maimed B 

or the fon of the deified Claudius and the daughter 

fhould have the fovereignro! 



rhu 



nowned G 



of mankind. At the fame time* (he. fliook her flft 



,1 



emp 



himfelf, toned her hands, uttered all manner 



reproaches, curfes, imprecations ; devoted the monfter,{ 

infernal furies 
, of the 

no purpoit 



his governors to the 



fhe called her fon, and 
invoked the manes of her hufband Claud 
and many others, whom (he had murdered 




This alarmed Nero, and as Britannicus the next day 
the fourteenth year of his age, when he was to take 
manly robe, the emperor began ferioufly to reflect n 
himfelf, now on the violent temper of his mother 



up 

ed by 



promifing genius of the youth, of which hefc 



the late feafts of Satu 



g 



fc> 



proof. 




IN 



the favour and efteem of all. Befid 



ther innocent diverfions pra&ifed on that occafion 
Roman youth of the like age and condi 
tient cuftom among them to chufe a 




it was 



& 



king, 



niands 



what ever they were, the whol 




whofe ck! 
company 

t, and in 4 



bound to obey. The king was chofen 
palace, where the emperor, who was himfelf but 
Britannicus, and other children of the firft quality, divert 
themfeives with 




this pafti 



fell upon Nero 



thereupon gave to all the reft different commands, yetiji 

Na-eenc'es- as expofed them to no ridicule ; but that to Britani 

. and tin 



yours to ex- 
pofe Britan- 



nicus to nax 



was 

fins; 



nd up in the middle of the compan) 



a 



fong. 



He hoped the boy, unaccuftomed as he 



company, and quite ig 



how 



behave himfelf 



public, would become an object of laughter. But Britannic 
to the great furprife of all, with a becoming modefty, an 

the eyes of the whole ( 

a few verf 1 
inheritance, 



tmdifturbed addrefs 



though 



upon him, raifed his voice, and 



fung 



im porting that he was bereft of 



iju% 



nrived of 



ty to which he was 



be 



1* 
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Hie modert and comely afpe£t of the youth, the deep c"6ri 
:ern which he betrayed in every note, and the reflections 
^hich all, who were prefent, made within themfelves, drew 
fans and tears from the whole company* Nero* (truck 
ivlth the addrefs of the youth, but more with the verfes he 
fung, immediately withdrew j as did all the reft in filence, 
to give free vent to their grief in .private* and let their tears 
flow unreftrained. From that time, Nero conceived an ir- 
teconcileabte hatred to the innocent youth,, and being now 
alarmed at the threats of his mother, he r.efolved to rid ftefolves up* 
himfelf of one, whom he no longer looked upon as a bro- ° t "J^ s io d n~ 
ther, but as a competitor. But not daring openly to com- 
mand the execution of a perfon of his rank* whom he 
could reproach with no crime, he ordered poifon to be pri- 
vately prepared, employing as his agent Julius PoHio$ tribune 

of a prsetorian cohort, in whofe cuftody was kept under 
Condemnation for poifon ing the famous Locufta, who had 
adminiftered poifort to Claudius. As for thofe who Were 
about the perfon of Britannicus, Agrippina had long fincei 
taken care, that they fhould be fuch as had no fenfe of 

honour or honefty* The dofe was therefore haftily prepar- 
ed by Locu fta, and adminiftered to the young prince by the 
hands of his governors * 9 but whether it was not powerful 
enough in itfelf* or$ to prevent a difcovery by its fudden o 

peration, it had been qualified, it was without effect* being 



voided by a lofenefs. Hereupon Nero threatened the tri- 



bune with immediate deaths and would have ordered Lo 



cufta to be executed * pursuant to her former ferttence$ for 

preferring her own fafety to the fecurity of the prince, had! 
ihe not undertaken to prepare a dofe, which fhe engaged , 
ftiould difpatch him as fuddenly as a dagger* According* 
ly the deadly potion^ compounded of feveral poifons, all of 
experienced energy and quicknefs, was prepared in a cham- 
ber next to the emperor's and in his prefence. Tile op-* 

: portunity to give it him was taken while he was dining 
I with the emperor ; but at a feparaf e table* and more fpar-» 
pngly ferved, as it was the manner of the children of the* 
reigning family, who were never admitted to the empe- 
or s table, but took their meals apart with oth'er young 
noblemen, not in a lying, but fitting, pofturef. Whatever: 
, ~ P r /nCes of the imperial family eat or drank* wa$ 
firft tried by a fpeckl officer of theirs, a tafter. To the! 
!. * eref ? re * that neither this euftom might be omitted* 

i 

the 



I the 



tor the iniquity be dhcovered, by the death of both 

Vol. XIV/ M 
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i 



i 
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the matter was thus concerted. To Britannicus drjnll 
was prefented without poifon, and tried by the tafter, but 



fcalding hot, and for that reafon returned. It was thea 



tempered with cold water, into which poifon had 
Britannicus poured before-hand, of fuch force and quicknefs in its oi 
foifoned. rat j 0I1> that Britannicus had fcaree drunk it when 

to the ground, bereft at once of fpeech and life. 



trembling feized his companions ; fome inftantly made o| 
but others, who comprehended the myftery, remained vi 
their eyes fixed fledfaftly upon Nero, who with the abj 
one utterly ignorant, declared, that it was only an ufi 
fit of the falling ficknefs,to which Britannicus had been fubji 
from^ his early childhood, and that' by degrees his fight 
underftanding would return. Agrippina 
prince's filler O&avia were both prefent, 
conceal their grief and furprife ; wherein Oclavia 

topped her part, having learnt, however raw in years, 

fully to diflemble every fymptom of grief and tender 
and every other affec-tion of her foul. But Agrippina,!! 
fible that/ her laft refuge was (hatched from her, could i 
help betraying, manifelt tokens of dread and confternatk] 
However, with difeuifed looks, fhe endeavoured to fmoibj 
her concern ; fo that after a ftiort filence the gaiety of 
entertainment was refumed l . Suetonius tells us, that Tit 



afterwards emperor, being among the other young noble 



at table with Britannicus, when he drank the band 
potion, tailed it, but recovered after a lingering and k 
gerous illnefs u . This is no-ways coniiftent, as every m 
mull perceive, with the detail, which Tacitus, of all ti 





antient writers the moft accurate, gives us of that renffli 
able incident. 

His fcusera! Upon one and the fame day were feen the untimely 

of Britannicus and his funeral pile, to which the corfe 
conveyed in the evening, all things belonging to his final 
having been prepared before-hand. His remains were rep 

fited in the field of Mars without any pomp, folemnity 
even a funeral oration ; though he was the laft branch oft 
Claudian family, which had fubfifted in great fplendor, 1 
upon its own flock, without adoptions, ever fince thea 
of Romulus, that is, for the fpace of eight hundred > 



three years. During the funeral a violent and temped 




r 

+ 



* Idem, c. 16, 17. « Suet, ia Tit. c. 2* 
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(bower of rain; fell, which the populace looked upon as a . 

declaration of the wrath of the gods for fuch a crying iniquity, 
while others, reflecting on the eternal diflenfions of rival ; 
brothers, and the unfociable genius of fovereignty, called it 
a pardonable , crime w . Nero by an edict juftified the hafty . 
difpatch of the obfequies, complained, that in Britannicus he N 5 ro * sh yp ( 
had loft the fupport of a brother, and exhorted the fathers 6rlfy * 
to cherifh with the greater tendernefs a prince, who alone 
furvived of a family, born to fuftain the fovereign power. 
He then diftributed the pofleffions of Britannicus, his palaces, 

in Rome, his manors and villas throughout Italy, like fpofls 
taken in war, among the chief perfons of his court, to pur- , 
chafe by fuch donations their approbation, or at leaft their 
filence. Tacitus tells us, that fome were feverely cenfured 
for fharing in thefe diflributions, notwithftanding the feve 





rity and uprightnefs they profeffed. He means, no doubt 
Burrhus and Seneca; but endeavours to eiccufethem, 

adding, that they were perhaps conftrained to accept the 

prefents by the authority of the emperor, who, being ftung 
with the guilt of his own confeience, hoped, that his 
crimes would be overlooked, if by largeffes he could engage 
as it were, in the fame guilt, perfons of fuch credit and 

reputation. In this diftribution Nero did not forget his 
mother, but could by no liberalities calm her tempeftuous ipirit. 
She carefled Oftavia, the deceafed prince's fifter and the 
emperor's wife 3 held frequently fecret cabals with her 
confidents, and was on all hands amafling treafure, as 
flic had fome great defign to fupport with it : {he paid great 
court to the tribunes and centurions, and received in the 
moft obliging manner fuch of the nobility as came to wait 
upon her. Thefe meafures were known to Nero, who 
thereupon withdrew the praetorian guards, which, attended 
her, as confort of the late emperor and mother to this 
and alfo the band of Germans, which, as a farther honour, 
had been added to the former : at the fame time, he com- 
manded her to quit the palace, and retire to the houfe, 
which had belonged to her grandmother Antonia. He re- A . . 
paired thither now and then to vifit her, but always lur- driven out 
rounded with a croud of officers, and withdrew after a (nortec pake* 

compliment. Agrippina was immediately defer ted in her. 
new habitation the throng of courtiers, who daily fre- 
quented her levee while (he lived in the palace, inftantly 
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M 2 



nifihed 
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vanifhed > no one appeared to comfort her in her difgrac^ 

no one to vifit her, except a fmall number of ladies^ aij<j 
thefe not from any friendihip or affe&ion, to which ihfecfe, 
who frequent courts, are commonly no lefs ftrangers than 
to virtue and honefty, but t6 watch all the words and actons 
of the difgraced princefs, and carry them with the uUw< 
gravations of tale-bearers to the emperor. Among thefe 
was Julia Silana,; whom Caius Silius had divorced, as i wi 
have related above, to marry Meflalina. She was ndjeS 
infamous for her lewclnefs than renowned on account of het 
high birth and extraordinary beauty ; had been long dearto 
Agrippina, and had for a confiderable while lived with 



cute "un-" ^ or diverting Sextius Africanus, a noble youth, from many- 
juftly. ing her,' (he refolved now to make Agrippina pay dear fi 

the wrong done her. With this view fhe inftru&ed two d] 
her own creatures, Iturius and Calvifius, to accufehs, 
1 as if fhe defigned to marry Rubellius Plautus, great-granis 
to Auguftus, with a view to raife difturbances in the 
This was by Iturius and Calvifius imparted to Atimetus, & 
freedman of Domitia, Nero's aunt, and by him to Paris.| 
the celebrated player, who was alfo Domitia's freedrw 
Paris haftened to the emperor, laid before him a minute dt 
tail of the pretended confpiracy, and fo terrified him, that 1 
without any further enquiries, he refolved not only to pd 
his mother and Plautus to death, but to remove Burrtej 

the captain of his gaards, as one who owed his promotio^ 
to Agrippina. Some authors write, that a commhTionws 
already difpatched to Caecina Thufcus, intrufting him wii] 
the command of the praetorian bands ; but that Burrhusis 
tained his dignity by the intereft and mediation of Seneca^ 
others write, that no jealoufy was entertained of that officer^ 
fidelity. However that be, Nero could not be diverts 
Burrhus in- f r0 m the cruel purpofe of killing his mother, till Burrh 



in great intimacy ; but being afterwards difgufted with k 




i, 



jto. W ° r t00 ^ u P on bim to fee her executed, in cafe me were co 

viewed, of the crimes laid to her charge ; but every one, 
faid, ought to be heard before condemnation, and tsd 
more a mother. Early next morning, Burrhus and Seneftj 
attended by fome of the emperor's freedmen to watch thei 
difcourfe, went to wait on Agrippina, and notify to her u 
charge brought againft her, and give her the names 
accufers. She received them with great haughtinefs, 
when her crimes were explained to her, defended he& 

*vith her wonted nercenefs, but at the fame time yvith^ 

erf 





i 
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energy* that Seneca and Burrhus, fully convinced of her ii 
nocence, not only declared her free from all guilt, but at her 
jequeft prevailed with the emperor to grant her an interview, 
during which (he took not the leaft notice of the crimes laid 
to her charge, as if her innocence were fufRciently known, 
nor of the obligations he owed her, left ihe mould feem 
to reproach him with ingratitude ; but confidently demanded, 
that vengeance fhould be taken of her accufers and fuitable 
rewards conferred on her friends, and obtained both. Among she is foun4 
her friends Fenius Rufus was honoured with the charge of innocent, an4 
fupplying the city with corn ; to Aruntius Stella was given r . eturns iaW 
the direction of certain public fhews ; to Caius Balbilius tavour " 
was afligned the government of Egypt, and that of Syria to 
Publius Anteius, who was neverthelefs under various pre- 
tences detained at Rome. Of her accufers, Silana, Cal- 
vifius, and Iturius were fent into exile; againft Atimetus 
fentence of death was pronounced and executed ; but Paris, 
the emperor's infeparable companion in his debauchees, was 
difmifled without any punifhment *. This year Pallas and 
Burrhus were charged with a defign of raifing to the em- 
pire Cornelius Sylla, who had married Antonia, the late 
emperor's daughter; but the charge appearing evidently 



forged, they were both declared 



The arrog 



* 



of Pallas, however innocent, gave on this occafion no fmallganceof 
offence ; for the accufer naming to him fome of his freed- Pai,a5 
men, whom he pretended to have been his accomplices, the 
franchifed flave had the impudence to anfwer, that he ne- 
ver condefcended to fpeak to any of his domeftics, but cor 
ftantly fignified his pleafure to them by a nod, a motion of 
his hand, or, if his commands eonfifted of many particulars, 
m writing, that they might thus learn to keep their diftance, 
Burrhus, though accufed, fat and voted with the other 
judges, by whom the accufer Petus was condemned to ba 
nilhment. Towards the clofe of the year, the emperor 
cawed the cohort to be removed, which ufed to attend, as 
a S u *rd, at the public fports, to exhibit thereby a plaufible 
appearance of popular liberty, and alio to prevent the fok 
oiery from tainting their discipline with the licentioufnefs of 
the theatre r. Such was Nero, during the firft year of hi$ 
rci gn, when he gloried in not having fhed one drop of blood_ 
? s f w .£ karn from the books of clemency, which Senear 

viewed to him fame time after he had entered the nin< 



at 



M 




tQentfe 
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teenth year of his age, that is,aboutthe fifty-fifth of the Chrif, 
tian lera. The chief aim of that excellent writer throughout 
the whole work is to imprint deeply in the mind of his pupj^ 
that a general and extenfive beneficence is the genuine cha- 



radteriftic of a good prince ; that thofe who are entrufted with 
the fovereign power, are not only bound to protect tk 



innocent and guiltlefs, but often extend their mercy 
good nature to thofe who may fecm unworthy of their 4 
vour and protection,. This he infinuates to have hithertj 
been pra&ifed by Nero, and relates a celebrated faying of 
the young prince, who being defired by Burrhus to iign 



1 



warrant for the execution of two public robbers, put 
off from time to time ; but Burrhus prefiing him to difpatcS 
that affair, he at laft fet his hand to the warrant with tk 
ftanceof Ne* ntmo & reluctance, which he expreffed with the followiif 
ro's clcmcn- words mightily extolled by Seneca : Oh had I never leai 

c y« to write * ! 



The following year, Qyintus Volufius Saturninus ar 

Cornelius Scipio being confuls, Nero began to. induge 

more liberty his youthful inclinations, his debauched 1 
pan ions, efpecially Otho and Senecio, of whom we 
Ipoken above, inceffantly repeating in his ears, that he 
no longer a child, to be awed by a Burrhus or a Seneta 
that they ought to tremble before him, as their fover 
j$ al j.* lf and not he before them, as his tutors and mafters, &c 
to7eve!i?ng youth are more fufceptible of bad than good counfels 
and debau- young prince in fpite of the wholefome advice of his g^; 



chery. vernois, abandoned himfelf to unfeafonable revellings, « 

filled Rome with innumerable diforders. For, unmindfbl 
his rank and difguifed in the habit of a flave, he fcourcd 
the night the ftreets, the public inns, and the ftews : 
lowed by his debauched companions, who feized as a law 

prey whatever they found expoied to fale, and affaul 
whomfocver they met. In thefe frolics he often ran 
dangers, and once was fo wounded in the face, that he 
afterwards bore the fear, no one imagining it was the 
pfrror who thus roamed and rioted about the ftreets. 
when that came to be known, his name was falfly aft 
as a cloak by others, who in feparate gangs pracW 
fame excelTes ; fo that fuch combuftions happened 

every night in the city, as if it had been ftormed by 




3 Senec. de clem. 1. ii. c. i. Suet.c, 10. 
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enemy. The prince having one night offered fome afFront 
t0 a woman of diftin&ion, as (he was returning home in 
the dark, her hulband, by name Julius Montanus, a fenator, 
who attended her, not only repulfed the aggreffor, but 
handled him fo roughly, that he was for feveral days obliged 



„ keep his room: Suetonius fays, he was almoft killed 
However, he diffembled this treatment fo long as it remained 
unknown to whom it had been offered ; but Montanus bav- 
in* at laft difcovered it was the emperor, and thereupon im- 
plored by aletter his forgi vends, Nero thinking he reproached 



him by owning he knew him, obliged him by threats and 
menaces to lay violent hands on himfelf. Thenceforth the 
emperor became more cautious, and was conftantly attended 



no&urnal rambles by a party of his guards, and a 
numerous train of gladiators, following him at fame diftance, 
who, however, were ordered not to interpofe, till the 
princes's party was quite overcome. He likewife took 
great delight in ftirring up and inflaming the different fac- 
tions in the play-houfe, that favoured particular players ; 
and when they were engaged, as it were, in battle, it was 
a great diverfion to him to throw {tones and pieces cf 
broken benches among them, with which he once dange- 
roully wounded a praator in the head. Thefe tumults rent 
the whole city into parties and factions, fome favouring 
one player, and fome another ; infomuch that, greater and 
more dangerous commotions being apprehended, no oth 



dy was found, but that of driving the players out of f 
Italy, and recalling the foldiers to guard the theatre at the 
celebration of the public (hews a . Under the fame con- 
fute, Vipfanius Lenas was accufed of extortion in his govern- 
ment of Sardinia, and condemned to banifiiment : Ceftius 

Proculus, charged with the fame crime, was acquitted : 
Clodius Quirinalis, commander of the fleet which rode at 
Ravenna, being convicted of feveral acts of cruelty, prevented 
by pbifon his impending condemnation : Caninius Rebilus,one 
of the ableft civilians and richeft citizens in Rome, redeemed 
himfelf from the uneafinefs of an old age broken with in- 
firmities, by o$enin£ his veins, which was thought the more 
furprifing, as he had ever been infamous for his effeminacy 
and 4afcivioufnefs. The fame year, died Lucius Volufms 
Saturninus, in the ninety-third year of his age, a man of 

great 
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reat integrity, wealth, and intereft, and nevertheless, 

what to Tacitus feems a kind of prodigy, never pbnoxiou$ 
to, ordifturbed by, any of the bloody emperors under wjionj 
he Jived b . He was father to Quintus Volufius, this year's 
conful, who wag born to him in the fixty-fecond year of 
his age : he was governor of Rome when he died 
Several in r The next confuls were Nero, the fecond time, and L, 

Calpurnius Pifo, who, after fix months, refigned the fefces 



ftanp^s of 
Nero's gene- 



Thi 



s 



year 



roR ty , good- *° Ducennius Geminius and Pompeius Paulinus. 
mime. See. Nero remitted the duty upon the fale of flaves, diftributed 

to the populace a largefs of four hundred fmall fefterces j 
man, and iflued an edift, forbidding all governors of pro- 




vinces to exhibit any public (hews, being well apprifed, 
fuch acts of munificence were only defigned to flop the 
mouths of the people, who in the end bore the whole 
charge ; fo that the liberality of the governors and their sv%- 
rice concurred equally to undo them. He lilcewife confut- 
ed, with great readinefs, to a decree of the fenate, ena&ing, 
that if any one was killed by his flaves, thofe who had been 
manumitted, if they ftill continued under the fame roof, 
fhou)d be executed with his other flaves. Lucius Varius, 

■ 

who had been conful, but formerly degraded for extortion 
'he reftored to his rank $ and referred Pompon ja Graecina 
a lady of great diftin&ion, but accufed of having embraced 
a foreign fuperftition, fays Tacitus, meaning prohably the 



chriftian religion, purfuant to the antient cuftom, to the in? 
quifltion of her hufband. She was married to Aulus Plautius, 
the fame who, by his conquefts in Britain in the reign of 



Claudius, Jiad deferved an ovation. Plautius afTembled his 
relations, took together with them cognizance of the behal 
yiour and reputation of his wife, and declared her innocent. 
P. Celer , was accufed of many crimes by the province of 
Afia \ but as he had difpatched by poifon the proconful §■ 
lanus, as we have related above, that crime covered all his 
other enormities \ fo that Nero, afhamed to difcharge to 
and unwilling to condemn him, lengthened out the proceS 
till he died of old age. Eprius Marcellus was accufed ty 

the Lycians. of extortion \ but abfolvec), though evidently 




rut * » - 1 

uilty $ nay, fo powerful a faction was formed in nff 
favour, that fome of his accufers were punifhed with eA 
#3 if they had confpired the ruin of an innocent tf®> 



\ Tajit. c. 30; 
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The Cilicians had better fuccefs in the profecution of 
Coflutianus Capito* who,for his extortions, was condemned 
to banifhment 

The following year, Nero entered upon his third conful-R«Ke 
(hip ; but held it only four months. His collegue was Va- {wit< 
lerius MeiTala, to whom, as he was of an illuftrious family* 
but by misfortunes reduced to poverty, Nero generoufly 
prefented a yearly pennon of five hundred great fefterces. 
At the fame time he aligned annual appointments to other 

fenators, who did not deferve them, having wafted their 
paternal wealth in vol uptuoufneis and riotous living. Thisp.Sui 
year Publius Suilius, an abandoned accufer, who had made<«fcd 
a great figure during the reign of Claudius, and with his 
venal eloquence procured the ruin of many illuftrious citi- 
zens, was arraigned of various crimes. He was charged 
with the death of Poppaea Sabina, of Julia the daughter o 
Drufus, Valerius Afiaticus, of Lucius Saturninus, of Corne- 
lius Lupus, and of whole bands of Roman knights condemn- 
ed at his inftigation ; in (hort, all the cruelties committed 
in the late reign were imputed to Suilius. In his defence he 
urged, that he had engaged in none of thefe accufations of 

his own accord, but purely in obedience to the prince. But 
Nero checked this plea, by declaring, that from the me- 
moirs of Claudius it evidently appeared, that no accufatioi* 
whatfoever had been undertaken by his orders. The accufed 
then pleaded the commands of MelTalina : but this too was 
reckoned a weak defence ; for why, it was faid, had no 
other advocate but Suilius been fingled out to accomplish the 
bloody purpofes of that proftitute ? Seneca feems to have 
been the chief and moft fanguine promoter of this profecu- 
tion; for againir, him chiefly Suilius inveighed, reproaching »j 
him with contaminating the beds of princefles, meaning ScneCa * 
Julia, Germanicus's daughter 5 with hunting after inheri- 
tances, and catching the rich and childlefs as it were, in 
his net ; with his exhaufting all Italy and the provinces by 
Ws exceflive ufury ; with amafling, by what precept of wit 
dom, by what principles of philofophy, he faid, he knew 
not, a treafure of more than feven millions, in the ihort 
fpace of four years. Thefe reproaches, fays Tacitus, did 
not a little taint the reputation and character of his antago- 

m Seneca Suilius, however, was condemned, and ba- 
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Jtiifhed to the Balearic iflahds on the cqaft of Spai 
hatred to him his fon Nerulinus was alfo arra 




ck«aa°r nator - As Poppaeus ' Sabinus, her mother's father 

" fhone in the republic, borne the confular dignity, and been 



but Nero interpofed, alledging that public vengeance was 
fufiiciently fatiated by the doom of the father d . This 
ear was firft kindled Nero's paffion for the celebrated 
oppaea Sabina ; a paffion which proved the fource of 
heavy calamities to the Roman {late. She was the daugh- 
ter of another Poppaea Sabina, put to death by Meffalina's 
orders, as we have related above, and Titus Ollius, a fe. I 





i 



I She 



honoured with triumphal ornaments, (lie borrowed his name, 
and called herfelf Poppaea Sabina ; for to her own father 
the friendfhip of Sejanus had proved fatal, before he had at- 
tained to any dignity. She pofleffed every ornament he- 
coming herfex, except that of virtue ; in beauty fhe excelled 
all the women of her time her wit, engaging addrefs, and 
fprightly convention charmed all who con ve Jed with her. 
But her Iewdnefs knew no bounds, nor was (he controuled 
in the purfuit of it by the awe of fame. Between hunban 
and adulterer fhe made no diftinclion, fays Tacitus, but 
was ever ready to gratify her own inclinations, without re- 
garding any ties, however binding. Hence, tho* fhe wa 
married to Rufus Crifpinus, a Roman knight, and by him 
had a fon, fhe was not afhamed to leave him, and live pub- 
licly with Otho, a gay youth and the emperor's reigning fa- 
vourite. This commerce of adultery was foon followed 
their marriage, Crifpinus readily confenting to a di- 
vorce. Otho, now her hulband, was continually exi 
to Nero the beauty and charms of his wife, being prompte 
thereunto either by the indifcreet warmth of a lover, or l>y 
a defire of kindling in the young princes's breaft the life 
paffion, and procuring, from their common enjoyment of 
the fame woman, an additional fupport to his prefent au- 
thority. Nero's paffion was eafily inflamed j he defired to 
witesN«o. fee Poppaea, an interview was appointed, and the em- 
peror, in his firft converfation with her, was fo taken widj 
her foft arts, with her addrefs and carefTes, that he earn 
her to the palace and there detained her. But the a 
Poppaea, after a night or two, when (lie had worked up» e 
prince's affection to the higheft pitch, changed her for$ r 
behaviour into haughtinefs, importuning the emperor to 
her return to her hufband, whom of all men (he though 

the moft deferving, the mod worthy of her affe&ioni H** 












* idem, c. 42, 43 
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upon Otho was immediately forbidden the palace, debarred 
of all intercourfe, and even accefs to the emperor, and foon 

after, to prevent his having any communication with Pop- 
pas, preferred to the government of Lufitania ; a govern- Otho fent 
ment which he adminiftered: for the fpace of ten years with 11 ? 10 
eminent uprightnefs and honour, having acquired no lefs re- 
putation in authority, by his gravity and regular conduct, 
than he had deferved infamy in a private ftation, by a moft 



voluptuous and diflblute life • (C). Thus Nero enjoyed 

Poppaea without a rival, and was for fome time entirely 
governed by pernicious and deftru&ive councils, as we ftiaH 
relate anon. This year Cornelius Sylla, who had married 
Antonia the daughter of Claudius, being falfly accufed of 
forming a confpiracy againft the emperor, was banilhed his 

country, as if he had been a traitor fully convi&ed, and 

confined 



Tacit, c. 45, 46. Suet, in Oth. c. 3. Jofeph. antiq, 1. xx 
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(C) Suetonius tells us, that Nero, conceiving a paflion for 

Poppsea, took her from her hufband, and fent her to Otho, who, 
receiving her into his houfe under colour of marriage, was fo 
taken with her charms, that he pretended to ingrofs her wholly 
to himfelf, and not only refufed to admit fuch as were fent to her 
from Nero, but once fhut out the emperor himfelf, tho' he 
earneftly entreated him to deliver her up to him, and added me- 
naces to his entreaties. Upon this Nero, to deliver himfelf from 
fo troublefome a rival, preferred him to the government of Lu- 
fitania, now Portugal, fearing that a more fevere punifliment might 
difcover the whole intrigue ; yet fo far it was known, that the 
following lampoon was made and difperfed ; 



Cur Otho mentito fit, quasritis, exul honore ? 
Uxoris mcechus caeperat efie fuse. 

That is, Why was Otho baniflied under colour of an honourable 

preferment ? Becaufe he became the adulterer of his own wife. 
Plutarch, in the life of Galba, tells us, that Nero would not 
nave been fatisfied with fo flight a punifliment, had not Seneca, 
who had a great friendfliip for Otho, prevailed upon the emperor 
to condemn him only to an honourable exile, which would put 
™in full pofTeflion of his miftrefs (39). 



(39) Plut. in Galb. 
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confined within the walls of Marfeilles (D). The fame year, 
as the people complained loudly of the arbitrary exa&ions of 
Nero defigns the publicans, Nero was for entirely fuppreffing all taxes 

^ pref8all and duties, thinking that the greateft bounty he could be- 

flow upon mankind ; but the fenate, after many high en- 
comiums on the greatnefs of his foul, reftrained him, by re- 
monftrating, that the fuppreflion of all taxes muft necef. 
farily be attended with a diflblution of the empire. The 
prince therefore contented himfelf with ordaining by, an 
edicl, that all the regulations relating to the revenues, which 
Jflues feveral till then had been kept fecret, fhould be hung up in public, 
equitable re- to en( j evei y Qne might know the precife fum he was to 
/ go anons, contr j|3 Ute . t h a t the publicans fhould exa£t no claims for 

above a year backward ; that all caufes againft them fhould 
be immediately heard and determined by the praetor at Rome, 
and in the provinces by the propraetors and proconfuls for 
the time being, with other the like entirely equitable in« 
junctions, which, however, grew foon obfolete, tho 1 the 
fuppreflion of the quadragefima or fortieth penny, and of 
the quinquagefima or fiftieth, as alfo of fome other iov 
pofitions, continued in force at leaft till the reign of Adrian, 
At the fame time, to encourage the tranfportation of gram 

from the tranfmarine provinces, it was ordained, that no 



duty fhould be paid for the fame 



r 




i Tacit* e. 51, 52. Suet. c. ioj 




(D) Sylla was accufed by one Graptus, Nero's freedraan, ai 
old, fubtle, and wicked courtier, well pradtifed, ever fince tfee 
reign of Tiberius^ in the dark devices of the emperors, 
upon this occafion , forgsd the following plot. The Milviai 
bridge was then the fcene of no&urnal revellings ; and thither 
Nero frequently reforted, that he might there the more licentioufl; 

riot without the city. Graptus therefore pretended, that a plot 

was laid for him, as he fhould return from thence by the Flaminia 
way ; but he had, by the providence of the gods efcaped it 
in coming home through the gardens of Salluft; and that Syll: 
was at the head of this confpiracy. The only foundation of a! 
this was, that certain debauched youths had in fport filled wit 
groundlefs fears fome of the emperor's attendants, as they wa 
repairing back to the pajace. But Sylla was, by his marrisf 
with Antonia, Claudius' s daughter, nearly allied to the family 1 
the Caefars 5 and Nero millook his natural heavinefs and iii 

lence, which rendered him unequal to any attempt of treafo 

for deep artifice and diifimwlatioji \ and hence his rum (40)* 



{40) Taeit. 
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In Germany, affairs having continued in a Hate of tran- 
quillity till this time, the commanders of the Roman armies 
having ^ — — 

ployed 



no enemy to contend with, kept their troops em- 

in various Works. Paulinus Pompeius, who com- The fate of 
manded in Lower Germany, perfected a dam, which Drufus affairs on 

to reftrain the Rhine * 



had begun threefcore and three years before 
overflowing of the Rhine. A modern writer places it in 
the nci^hb 011 ^ 00 ^ of Duerftede or Wick above Utrecht s. 
Lucius ^etus, who commanded in Upper Germany, under- 
took a work truly great, ftupendous, and worthy of the 
Roman grandeur, which was to dig a canal of communica- 
tion between the Sone, and the Mofelle, that the 
armies from Italy, failing by fea into the Rhone, and then 
into the Sone, might fall through this canal into the Mofelle, 
thence through the Rhine into the ocean j fo that ;a com- 
munication might be opened between the Mediterranean and 
the faid fea. But iElius Gracilis, governor of Belgic Gaul, 
through which the Mofelle flowed, jealous of the glory 
which Vetus would have acquired by fo great and iifeful an 
undertaking, warned him not to bring his troops into another 
man's province, and at the fame time threatened him with 
the difpleafure of the emperor, who would be alarmed at 
fuch an enterprize, imagining it undertaken with a private 
view to court the affeclions of the Gauls. Thus was that glo- 
rious project dropped h . Thefe things feem to have hap 



pened in the firft year of Nero's reign ; for our hiftorian re- 
lates in this place the tranfactions of feveral years. After- 
wards, that is, according to Onuphrius, in the third year 
of the fame prince's reign, Paulinus being fucceeded 
Dubius Avitus, and Vetus by T. Curulius Mancias, the 




Frifians, under the conduct of Verritus and Malarigis , The Fr . fi ^ 



pouefled themfelves of certain lands, which, being void of poSfs them* 



inhabitants, had been applied to the ufe of the Roman fol- fclveiof lands 

diers, who were wont to fend their horfes and cattle to ^ e °Ronui»! 
graze there. They had already founded their dwellings and 
fown their fields, when Avitus threatened to drive them 



from thence, unlefs they firft obtained from the emperor a 
grant of thofe territories. Hereupon the two chiefs pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where, while they waited for accefs to 
Nero, among thefeveral fights which were ufually exhibited 
to ftrangers, they were conducted to Pompey's theatre, to 
*wift at a public (hew. There, while they were gazing 

roun^ 



g Bach, de Beig. 1. v. c s 
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round them, furveying with aftonifbment the multitudes of 
people, and informing themfelves which were the Roraaa 
knights, where fat the fenators, &c. They fpied 




certain perfons in a foreign drefs fitting among the 
and a(ked who they were ? This is a diftin&ion, anfwered 
the interpreter, conferred by the Roman people on the em- 
baffadors of fuch nations, as have fignalized their braverjr 
in war and fidelity towards us. If fo replyed the two chiefs, 

we claim a right to lit there too; for amonffft men there is not 

O « * • ft* ' 

a nation, which in - fidelity and feats of arms furpalies the 
Germans ; and thus leaving their feats, they placed them- 
felves amongft the fenators ; a proceeding highly applauded 
by the numerous aflembly, as the erFecl: of an honeft emu- 
lation. Nero honoured them both with the rights of Roman 
citizens ; but commanded them to abandon their 
fefiions : which their countrymen refufmg to do, Avitus, 

a fudden irruption, put many of them to the fword, 
and forced the reft to comply with the emperor's orders*, 

him % hence S° me time a ** er » tne Anfibarii, being driven out of their 
by Avitus. own country by the Chauci, took poffefiion of the fame 

Srii^Sfefs pitied, their forlorn condition, and led by a man of great 
themfelves renown and of known fidelity towards the Romans, bk 

lit! famC name Boiocalus - He alledged to Avitus, in behalf of him- 

felf and his people, that upon the revolt of the Cherufci, 
when Varus and his legions were flaughtered, he had been 
thrown into bonds by Arminius ; that he had afterward* 




lands, being fupported by the neighbouring nations, wha 



ferved under Tiberius, then under Germanicus, and, to the 
merit of forty years fervice, was ready to add that of fub- 

mitting his people to the empire of Rome. He remonftrated) 
that the territory in difpute was large and lay wafte ; that he 
might allow to an unhappy people, driven from their own 
habitations, fettlements in it, and at the fame time retain 
wide tracts for the horfes and cattle of the Roman foldiers to 
graze and range in ; that it was inconfiftent with huma- 
nity to famifh men in order to feed their beafts, and w 
religion to devote to difmal deferts and folitude any part o 
the earth, which was by the gods appropriated to the cM 
dreh of men ; that fuch parts of it as none poffefTed, v?er 
free and common to all. Then lifting up his eyes to w 
fun and the other celeflial luminaries,he afked them,howtfo 

could bear to behold a defolate foil ? and would they « 



mo 



* Idem, c 545 
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more juftly let loofe the fea to fwalloW up ufurpers who thus 
engrojTed the earth ? Avitus, provoked at this language, 
made no other reply, than that the weakeft muft fubmit to 
the more powerful ; and that fince the gods, to whom they 
appealed, had left the fovereign judgment to the Romans* 
other judges than themfelves they would fuffer none. This 
anfwer he gave in public ; but to Boiocalus in private he 

offered lands, as an acknowledgment of his long attachment 

to the Romans. But this offer the brave German looked 

upon as a price propofed for betraying his people, and re- 
jected it with indignation, adding, " A place to live 
in we may want, but a place to die in we cannot." Thus 
they parted with mutual animofity. The Anfibarii invited 
into a confederacy the bordering nations ; but Curtilius Man- 
cias, who commanded in Upper Germany, paffing the Rhine 
at the head of his legions, threatened them with defolation 
and flaughtcr, if they lent any afliftance to the enemies of 
Rome. On the other hand, they were awed by Avitus, 
who likewife appeared with his legions on the banks of the . 
Rhine ; fo that the unhappy Anfibarii, deferted by all, had 
recourfe to the Ufipetes, the Tubantes, the Catti, and the 
Cherufcijbegging leave to fettle in their territories ;but being 
every-where driven out as enemies and intruders, in thefe 
long and various wanderings the people perifhed k . This te " j y a ^^ 
year, the Juhones, a "people in alliance with Rome, who minated. 
are fuppofed to have inhabited the countries of Naflau and 
Ifemburg, were afflicted with the fudden eruption of a fub- 
terraneous fire, which confumed their farms, towns, and 
dwellings, and was advancing with great fury to the walls of 

Cologn, when certain boors, after having in vain attempted 

to extinguifti it with the throwing of water and other ufual 
expedients, tranfporl ed with rage, vented their wrath by at- 
tacking it at a diftance with vollies of ftones. This, to their 
great furprize, allayed its fury 5 which no fooner began to 
abate, than they proceeded to a clofer attack with clubs and 
blows, as in an encounter with an enemy, and at length, 
which was ftill more furprifing, they quite got the better of 



the devouring conflagration, by throwing their garments 



upon it K This year, Domitius Corbulo, the greateft gene- ArnwnS© 
nil of his age, completed the reduction of Armenia, by d ? cedb ? 



f. 



driving from thence Tiridates, brother to Vologefes king Corbuio * 
«f the Parthians, and making himfelf mafter of Artaxata, 



the 



k 



Idem, c. $*v * Idem ibid. Buragh. jiumif. p. 92. 
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the molt important place of the whole kingdom. Of the 
glorious exploits of this brave officer, we have given a di« 
ftin& account in our hiftory of Armenia ; and therefore, 
not to trefpafs upon the reader's patience with tedious repeti- 
tions, we mall only add here, that for the fuccefs which had 
attended Corbulo's arms, Nero was proclaimed emperor, 



and by a decree of the fenate days of public thankfgivxisg 
were appointed, with ftatues of victory to the prince^ tri- 



umphal arches, and perpetuity of the cortfulfhip. It was 
jnoreover decreed, that the day when the city of Artaxata 
was taken, the day when the news arrived at Rome, and 
the day which produced that decree, mould all be for ever 
kept as feftivals. This motion was oppofed by Caiua Cafe, 
who argued, that were every inftance of publico profperity 
to be attended with public thankfgiving, the whole yea] 
would not afford days enough for days of devotion ; a jul 

diftribution ought therefore to be made between days of 
devotion and days of bufmefs, that the worfhip of the gods 

might not interfere with the occupations of men 

Hitherto Nero's adrniniftration was univerfally ap* 
plauded, and is generally cried up by hiftorians : nay, Trajalr, 
an excellent prince, is fa id to have propofed to himfelf the 

five firft years of Nero's reign as the iiioft accomplilki 
model of an equitable government n . This, if true, mil 
no doubt, be underftood under /everal reftri&ions. 
however that be, this year, the fixth of his reign, when 
Caius Vipfanius Apronianus and Caius Fonteius Capito were 
<fonfuls, produced an inftance of the blackeft and moft im- 
mtural iniquity recorded in hiftory, that of a mother mur- 
dered by a fon, who wa? indebted to her not only for lis 




life, but for the empire, and that very power, which by an 

apoftafy from nature, he impioufly employed againft h& 



This horrid attempt, which will render the name of New 
execrable to the lateft pofterity, we mall relate, as it to 
been tranfmitted to us by the mo ft unexceptionable hifton 
ans of antiquity. Agrippina had, after the late groundlel 



charge brought againft her, in fome degree regained tl) 
emperor's favour, and continued to bear no fmall fway ; 
€Ourt, till Poppaea was introduced there. That ambitio 
proftitute aimed at nothing lefs than folemnly marrying t 
emperor; but as fhe could never hope to fee Ocla via divorcf 
laor herfelf honoured with imperial wedlock during the life 

Agrippi 



J Tacit, «. 34* 
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Agrippina, fhe made it her whole fludy to inflame Nero p opp*a in- 
againft her, fometimes jeering him by the farcaftical name ^J?" 
of pupil> one blindly fubjecl: to the capricious humour of a mother, 
woman, and fo far from being fuffered to fway the em- 
pire, that he was not allowed that liberty, which every 
private Roman enjoyed as his birth-right. As for herfelf, 
fhe defired to be reftored to the conjugal embraces of Otho, 
that fhe might in any corner of the . earth rather hear of 
the emperor's abafement and reproach, than flay to behold 

it. She added atrocious calumnies againft Agrippina, as if 
fhe defigned to attempt upon his life ; and threatened to 
abandon him, that fhe might not be with him expofed to 
the dangers that fur rounded him. Her complaints and 
expoftulations, enforced with fighs, tears, and all the foft 
artifices, which the deceitful adultrefs poflelTed in an emi- 
nent degree, pierced the foul of Nero, and in behalf of 



Agrippina no one interpofed, all at court being overjoyed to 



fee her authority crufhed, and no one imagining the fon 

would ever be hardened to fuch a pitch of iniquity, as in- 
humanly to fpill the blood of his mother 

In the mean time, Agrippina, well apprifed of the views 
and artifices of Poppaea, left nothing unattempted, which 
thirft of power could fuggeft to retain her wonted dominion. 
Authors, who lived in thofe times, and to whofe authority Bywhatin5 " 

rp . , r ' , . . n ,. - pious rae3na 

1 acitus pays great deference, tell us, that the lult ar ruling Agrippina 
tranfported her to fuch extravagant and almoft incredible to re- 
lengths, that while Nero was well heated with wine and ^ e £ et 
banqueting, fhe accofted him gayly attired ; and, without 



any regard to fame or modefty, prompted him, we relate 
it with horror ! to a crime no lefs repugnant to nature, than 
that which he foon after committed, Seneca, who was 
prefent, obferving the prince, while he was thus drunk, 
inclined to yield to the felicitations of his mother, for an 
antidote againft the enticements of one woman, had rccourfe 
to another, and introduced Acle. By this means the un- 
natural abomination was prevented ; but the reputation of 
Seneca fomewhat tarnifhed, who might, by fome other 



expedient more worthy of a philosopher, have diverted the 
prince from fo monftrous an impurity. Fabius Rufticus, 
a writer of thofe times, afcribes this unheard-of paftion, not 
to Agrippina, but to Nero, and adds, that he was refeued 

from 



Tacit. 1. xiv.c. 1. Die, 1. lxviii. 
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from fo great an infamy by A&e. But in the detail we have 
given, all other authors agree, and it was moreover con- 
firmed in Tacitus's time by the teftimony of popular fame. 
Be that as it will, Nero dreading the infamy, which the bare 
fufpicion of fuch a deferable iniquity would reflecl: on his 
character, and being told, that the foldiery would never 
bear the rule of a prince thus contaminated, began thence- 
forth to avoid all private conferences with his mother; 
which gave Poppsea a favourable opportunity of inflamin 
him more and more againft her* till at length (he worked 



him to a refolution of delivering himfelf by a parricide 
from one, who, {he faid, was his dread and his torment. 
He was now therefore only in fufpenfe about the means of 




difpatching her, whether by poifon, by the {word 
any other effectual method. That of poifon was preferred 
at firft ; but to adminifter it was thought difficult ; for if it 

to^eftro 01 ^' were ^ one at tne P rmce?s table, her death would never be 
her. 2 r ° y believed fudden and accidental, fincein the like manner Bri- 
ls in fuf- tannicus had already perifhed. To apply to her own domeftics 

the means* a PP earea * dangerous. As {he was a woman long acquainted 

with frauds and blood, fhe was upon her guard againft all 



fnares, and armed by counter-poifons againft the operation 
of poifon. How to difpatch her with the fword and cover 
the execution, no one could contrive. It was feared too, 
that none could be found fufficiently hardened for the exe- 
cution of fuch iniquitous orders. In this perplexity, Anice- 
tus proffered his for vice and his dexterity. He was a fan- 
chifed flave, had been tutor to Nero in his infancv ; but 
was now commander of the ileet which rode at Mifenum 
As he was an implacable enemy to Agrippina, and A grip- 



pina to him, he undertook to contrive a veflel fo, that 
by a fudden and artificial burning in the open fea, it fhould 
overwhelm and drown her, without the leaft warning of 
apprehenfion. If ihe were thus difpatched by fhip wreck, 
no one, he faid, could afcribe her death to the malice ana 
contrivance of men. Nero was pleafed with this device 
the more, bccaufe he had a favourable opportunity to p u ' 
it in execi jtion,as he was then celebrating at Baise the fokflfc' 
feftival of Minerva called Quinquatrus, which began 0 
the nineteenth of March, and lafted five days. In orw 
He pretends t0 ent i ce bis mother thither, he pretended a defire to be r 

Idndncfsfor conciled to her, declaring, that children ought to bear 



her> the humours of their parents and that, for himfelf, 

hoved him to forget all paft provocations, and be fi 




reeoncJ 
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reconciled to a tender mother, whofe gift was the power 
and empire which he fwayed. A general rumour of this 
pretended difpofitioh was immediately fpread abroad, reached 
Agrippina, and found credit with her, women being na- 
turally prone to believe what feeds their wiflies, and pro- 
mifes nlatter of joy. At the fame time, he wrote a letter 
to her, filled with the molt tender expreffions of filial af- 
fection and duty, inviting her to pafs the feftival with him 



at Baiae. Agrippina, not fufpecling any treachery, tho 



pradtifed in the dark devices of the court, deferred 
longer her departure ; but embarking at Antium, where 
(he then was, failed to Bauli (E), an imperial villa between 
the cape of Mifenum and the gulf of Baise. Thither Nero 
haftened to receive her, met her upon the fliore, prefentcd 
her his hand, embraced her and conduced her to the 



caftle. Not far from the fhore, amongft feveral other vef 




fels belonging the emperor and the noblemen of his court, 
rode that which had been contrived by Anicetus, more 



pompous and gaudy than the reft, as if. Nero by that di- 
ftinclion intended frefh honour to his mother. But fhe 

I 

having had fome intimation of the plot, tho' doubtful whe- 
ther flie fliould believe it or not, when invited on board, His prWIgif 
declared fhe chofe to go to Baise by land ; and accordingly 01 ^ ^ 1<Ho0 ^ 
was carried thither in a fedan. Upon her arrival, the be- fi|j a i lender- 
haviour of Nero, obliging beyond expreffion and free fromnefs.* 

all manner of afkd'tation, allayed her fears ; for Nero; dur- 



N 2 



mg 



(E) This villa belonged firft to Hortenfius the celebrated orator,' 
and afterwards to Antonia, the wife of Drufus (41). " t this 
time it was polfefTed by the emperor, and long after by Symma- 
chus, who defcribes it,' and gives the etymology of its name in the: 
following verfes : 

Hue deir Alcides ftabalartda arrherita coegit 

Eruui Geryonis de Lire ter^emini. 
Inde recer.s xta3 corrapta Bo. uli i Baulos 

Nuncupate occulto nominL Lidicio. 
Ab Dlvo ad proceres dominos fortuna cucurrif j 

. , Farna loci obfeuros ne pateretur heros, 

H^nc celfcbravit opum felix Hortenfius aulam^ 

Contra Arpinatem qui ftetit eloquio. 



(41) Plim I. ix. c. 55; 
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ihg her day there, treated her with the utmoft magnificence, 
yielded to her at table the moft honourable place, entertained 
her with great variety of diverfions, granted her all the fa- 
vours fhe afked in behalf of herfelf or her friends, and, in 
converfmg with her, broke fometimes out into fall i es of 
youthful gaiety, ^ifcourfing at other times with a compofed 
"and grave air of weighty affairs, as if he repofed in her an 
entire confidence and fought her counfel. Having with thefe 
infnaring careffes, and hollow fondnefs, removed all her 
fufpicions, he drew out -the laft banquet till the night was 
far fpent ; and in the mean time gave private orders to the 



commander of one of 



of that which 



had conveye-d Agrippina to Bauli and difable it, that fte 
might be obliged to embark in the fatal veffel. When the 
banquet was over, Nero acquainted her with the misfortune 
which had happened to her own veflel, begged her to ac- 
cept of the other, and ordered the admiral himfelf, Anice- 
tus, to attend her to Antium. The emperor attended her 
in perfon to the more, and at parting hung upon her neck, 
kilting her eyes, kimng her bofom with fuch tendernefj, 
that he left it uncertain, as our hiftorian obferves, whether 
he meant by that paffionate behaviour to cloak his horrid 
clefign, or whether his fpirit,* however fierce and favage, 
could not withftand the more powerful efforts of nature, at 
the laft fight of a mother juft going to perifh p . 

The fea proved fmooth and calm, the night clear, and 
the frars (hone in full luftre, as if all this, fays our hifto- 
rian, had been concerted by the providence of the g 
that fo black a murder might not remain undifcovered 

being afcribed to the malignity of winds and waves. A 

pina, when fhe embarked, was attended only by two perfons. 
Creperejus Gallus, who flood in the fteerage, and a lady 
named Aceronia Polla, who lay at her feet, and was enter- 
taining her with the pleafing difcourfe of the remorfe of 

. her fon and his fincere reconciliation, when all on a fudden 
iipcn £i" fignal given, the deck over that quarter was 1< 



It 
,31 1' 

3* 





ed ; and being purpofcly loaded with a great quantity 
lead, funk violently down and crufned Creperejus to death 
Agrippina and Aceronia were defended by the ports of tn 



bed where they lay, which happened to be too ftrong 



y 



iel< 



v Tacit, c. 4. diet. c. 34. Dio. 1. lxi. p. 695. 
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yield to the weight ; neither did the vefiel open as had been 
concerted, fuch of the mariners as had not been intruded with 
the plot, obftructing the meafures of" thofe who were. The 
latter, rinding this expedient defeated, ft rove to bear the 
veffel down on one fide, and to fink her ; but the other 
manners, not privy to the defign, at the fame time drug- 
ging to preferve her, by ballancing the contrary way, (he 
was not at once fwallowed up, but funk by degrees ; fo that 
Aorippina and Aceronia fell foftly into the fea. The latter A f pr T 
fcreanung out, lor the more ipeedy relief, that lhe was A- ftiowecked. * 



grippina, and paflionately calling upon the mariners to fuc- 
cour the prince's mother, was by them purfucd with their 



poles and oars, and fo flain. Agrippina never opened her 



mouth, and being therefore lcfs known, efcaped, with one 
wound only on her ftioulder ; and, what with fwimming, what 



with the timely affiflance of fome fifher-boats which rowed she c^ 3 P es * 
out to fuccour her, reached the lake Lucrinus, and was 

thence conveyed to her own villa. There reflecting upon 
the danger which (he had efcaped, the fate of Aceronia, 
miftaken for herfelf and defignedly flain, the manner in 
which the veffel, under the fhelter of the ftiore, not tofled 
by winds, nor ftriking upon rocks, had yielded in its upper 
part and been purpofely overfet, fhe concluded, that for 
this very end fhe had been enticed by the fradulent letters 
of her fon, and for this treated by him with fuch extraor- 
dinary marks of honour. However, fhe thought it advife- 
able to diffemble the whole, and however well apprifed of^^f™" 
thefe black devices, to act as if flie faw them not. With prehenfions. 
this view fhe difpatched Agerinus her freed -man, to ac- 
quaint the emperor with the danger fhe had efcaped by 
the providence of the gods and his imperial fortune, and 
to entreat him, that, however alarmed at the misfortune 
which had threatened his mother, he would poftpone the 

trouble of vifitine her j for what fhe only ftood in need of 



at prefent was reft. In the mean time, difguifing her fear 
and counterfeiting perfect fecurity, fhe caufed her wound 
to be drefTed ; and calling for the laft will of Aceronia, 
ordered all her effects to be regiftered and fealed up 
As to Nero, he had pafled the night in great uneafinefs 
• anxiety, attending the fuccefs of his defign ; and 



and 



while he was hourly expecting expreffes to apprife him. 



N 3 



that 



' Tacit, c. 5. Dio, p. 605. 



\ 
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that the parricide was executed, tidings arrived, that his 
mother had efcaped, only with a flight wound. At this 
he was ftruck with terror and difmay, not doubting, but 
her fierce fpirit, bent upon hafty revenge, would either arm 

1 

or 



jpon tb-ef- ^ e uaves ? ^' lv U P tne ra S c °f the ^okliery againft him, 
:aoe of h.s recur with a tragical reprefentation of the whole plot to the 
mother. fenate and people. Thus terrified and difmayed, he imme- 
diately Tent for Burrhus and Seneca, who perhaps had not 
before, fays Tacitus, been acquainted with the confpiracy. 
To them he notified his difappointment, and told them, that 
in the prcfent emergency, he had no refource, no protection, 
no one to ad vife with, but them. They both kept long fi- 
] ence,either becaufe thev thought it was in vain todhTuadehim 



from a defign on which they faw him bent, or becaufe 



they believed matters already pufhed fo far, that unlefs A' 
grippina foon perimed, Nero certainly muft. At length 
Seneca, who ufed always to fpeak the firft, looked at Bur : 
rhus, as if he aiked him, whether orders for the difpatching 
of Agrippina might not be trufted to the foldiery under his 
command ? Burrhus underftood him, and anfwered, that 
the prcetorian guards were fo zealoufly attached to the name 
of the Caefars, fo fond of the family and memory of Genua: 

nicus, that they would never engage in any cruel or bloody 
attempt againft their dependents. He added, that Anicetus 
. . „ ought to accomplifh what he had begun. Anicetus under: 

.Anicetus un- i r • • , • r tr r i • 

dcrtakesto tooK without heiitation to acquit nimielr or his engagement; 



murder. 



fmifh the and Nero crying out, that Anicetus prefented him that day with 

the empire,urged him to ufe difpatch, taking with him whom he 
pleafed to amTc him. In the mean time, Agerinus arriving from 
Agrippina, with the news of her difafter and efcape, was 



immediately admitted to the emperor, by whofe orders, 



as he was delivering his meffage, a dagger was dropped 
between his legs ; and then, as if he had been fent to 
murder the prince, he was immediately loaded with irons, 
and dragged to prifon. This fable was forged to fupport 
nother ; for Nero intended to eiveout, that his deftruction 



a 



had been concerted by his mother, and that (he, u pon th« 
difcovery of her treafon, had put an end to her own life, « 
avoid the punifhrnent {he deferved h . 
Zeal of the J N t ' ne mean time, the danger which threatened Agrippw 



^dWiover- 31 ^ ca ' an ^ was looked upon as the efFecT: of chance, 
in- her dan- iog abroad, the people from all quarters flocked to ti 

ger. fllO 



fc Tacit, c. 6. Diq. p. 695. Suet. ibid. 
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ftore to aflift her ; fome crouded into barques and fkiffs ; 
others entered the fea, and waded as deep as their height 
would permit ; nay, fome ftretched out their arms, as it 
were to catch and receive her : fo that the whole coaft re-= 
founded with lamentations for her misfortune, vows for her 
deliverance, and the indiftincl: clamour of a multitude, fo- 

about her fafety. When they underftood, that fhe 



was out of danger, they all haftened to congratulate h 



upon her efcape. But, in the mean time, Anicetus arriving 
with an armed band of mariners, they all difperfed ; and 
the franchifed {lave, having befet the villa wih a guard, 
burft open the gates, fecured fuch of her flayes as offered Her houfe 
to ftop him, and advanced to the very door of her chamber, 
which he found guarded by a fmall number of her friends, 
who, at the fight of fo many armed men, betook tiiem- 

felves to flight, and left her with one maid only, who lay 

in the room with her. She was already very anxious and 

uneafy, that no foul had yet arrived from her fon, nor had 
even Agerinus returned, when {he heard a fudden noife 
and tumult at the door of her chamber ; which fo terrified 
her maid, that ftarting up, fhe too was about to depai 



which Agrippina perceiving, Thou likewife, faid fhe, art 
going to abandon me : and that moment Anicetus, having 
forced open the door, entered her chamber, accompanied by 
Herculeus, captain of a galley, and Oloaritus, a centurion 



of the navy. The princefs, tho' well apprifed of their de 
, yet addrelling them with great intrepidity, " If you 




are come, faid fhe, from the emperor, to be informed of 
my health, I can acquaint him that I am well refrefhed and 
recovered ; if upon any bloody defign, I will never believe 
you commhTioned by my fon ; my fon cannot command a 
parricide." But the affaffins, without returning her any 
anfwer, placed themfelves round her bed ; for in her 



her was a fmall light, and Herculeus the firft difcharged a 



Mow upon her head with a great club. Oloaritus the 
turion inftantly drew his fword to difpatchher; but {he, not- 
withftanding the blow fhe had received, ftarting up, pre- 
fented her belly, crying with a loud voice, " Strike me 
here; this carried and brought forth fuch a monfter- as 
Nero.'* In uttering thefe words, fhe was pierced with a 

multitude of wounds, and expired K In thefe particulars 

w authors agree ; fome add, that Nero afterwards furveyed 



N 4 

) Tacit, c. 7, 8. DiOj p. 696, Suet. c. 24 



th 



} 
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the naked body of his mangled mother, viewed her 

limbs, and extolled their fymmetry and beauty ; but this is 
denied by others, and feems inconfiftent with the concern 
which he afterwards fhewed. That very night her corfe 
was burnt without any pomp or folemnity, being carried 



to the pile upon no other bed than that which (he lay upon 



at her meals. Her bones were interred by her domeftics, 
who, after the death of Nero, raifed her a vulgar Tomb 
upon the road to cape Mifenum, adjoining to a villa which 
formerly belonged to Caefar the dictator. Mnefler, one of 
her freed-men, as foon as her funeral pile was lighted, run 
himfelf thro' with a {word, whether from grief and af- 
fection for her, or from dread of fome terrible doom, which 

he apprehended hanging over his head, was never known, 
Thus died the celebrated Agrippina, daughter to Germa- 
nicus, grand-daughter to Agrippa, and great grand-daughter 
to Auguftus, filler to one emperor, wife to another, and 
mother to a third, This doom fhe had defer ved by a long 
train of crying iniquities., long before it overtook her; 

nay, we are told, that fhe was warned of it many years 
Her end fore- before by the Chaldeans, who being confulted by bercon- 



*°^ longbe "cerning the fortune of Nero, and anfwering, that lie 

would certainly reign and kill his mother 5 c< Let him kill 

me, faid fhe, fo he do but reign " k . 



The fcene of this horrible iniquity being over, the em- 
peror began to reflect within himfelf on the enormity of his 
guilt ; a mother inhumanly murdered, to whom he owed 
his life and empire ! With this thought he palled the reft 
of the night in dreadful agonies, now dumb, motionlefs, 



^° u s o ^|^ with his eyes fixed, then Parting up amazed and trembling. 

death. Thus wild and ghaftly, he waited the return of day, which, 

he apprehended, would bring upon him fome dreadful and final 
doom. Burrhus was the firft who afforded him fome comfort in 
the midft of thefe horrors, by perfuading the tribunes and 
centurions under his command to congratulate the prince 
upon his tbis happily efcaping the enormous treafon de* 
vifed by his mother. Their example was followed, firft by 
the emperor's friends, and next by the neighbouring corn* 
munities of Campania, who teftined their joy by facrifices to 

He afreets t j lc cr Ci j 3 zn $ cmbaffies to the prince. Nero himfelf, by * 

furrow. 0 r 7 J " 



quite oppofite di Simulation, pretended to be inconfolabl; 

grieved for the death of his mother, anfwering thol 




* Tacit, c. 9. Dio, Suet. ibid. 
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w ho ftrove to comfort him, that he hated a life, which 
.ipon fuch terms had been faved. However, as the face 



and afpecT: of places cannot change like the countenances 



of men, the fight of that coaft and thofe mores, where 



the parricide had been perpetrated, filled him with con- 
tinual horrors ; befides, there were fome, who imagined 
they heard horrid fhrieks and wailings from Agrippina's 
tomb, and a mournful found of trumpets from the neigh- 
bouring clifts and hills. Nero therefore flying from fuch 
tragical places, which inceflantly reproached him with the 
crying greatnefs and enormity of his crime, withdrew to 
Naples, whence he fent letters to the fenate, acquainting 
them, that Agerinus, a freedman of Ag rippina, had been 
fent by her to aflaffinate him ; but had been timely appre- 
hended, and that fhe had thereupon laid violent hands on 
herfelf, with the fame guilty confcience which had 
prompted her to attempt upon the life of her fon. To 
this he added a detail of her crimes traced a long way 
back ; he even afcribed to her all the vile meafures and 

black iniquities of the reign of Claudius, and concluded, 

that her death ought to be looked upon as a public bleffing, 
and afcribed to the aufpicious fortune of the Roman ftate. 



This letter was compofed by Seneca, who thereupon 



her with 



feverely cenfured, and indeed not undefcrvedlv, by all 



men of honour and virtue. No one believed the pre- 
tended confpiracy but neverthelefs the fenators, with 
wonderful heat and competition, ftrove to furpafs one 
another in decreeing new honours to Nero on this occafion. 
The following folemnities were therefore ordained, that at 
all the altars public devotions mould be obferved ; that the The flatta T 
feaft of Mine rva, during which the confpiracy was detected, " 
mould be celebrated with anniverfary plays for ever ; that 
the ftatue of that goddefs in gold mould be placed in the 
fenate-houfe, and clofe by it that of the emperor ; and 



1* 



Jaftly, that the anniverfary of Agrippina mould be inferted 
m the number of unlucky days. Thrafea Pastus, of whom 
we fhall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the courfe of 
this reign, walked out of the fenate as foon as the em- 
peror s letter was read, chufing rather to provoke the 
vengeance of Nero, than give his affent to fuch fervile, 
flattering, and iniquitous decrees 5 but there was not a 

m an m the fenate, who had fo much honour and integrity 

as t0 follow his example. And now Nero, to heighten the Endeavour* 

public hatred towards his mother and blacken her memory, J,° er b ^ c 0 n 
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as if me had checked his natural inclination to mercy. 



reftored to their native country and eftates feveral "perfons of 




diftin&ion, who had been formerly by her doomed to exile, 
He likewife pardoned Iturius and Calviflus, of whom we 
Jiave fpoken above, and fuffered the body of Lollia Paulina 
who had ended her courfe at Tarentum, to be brou4j 
home, and repofited in the tomb of her illuftrious anceftors, 
Notwithftanding thefe a&s of clemency, the emperor c 
jiot prevail upon himfejf to return to Rome, dreading to 
appear, after his parricide, before the fenate and peopfo, 
But the abandoned profligates of his court, and no court 
upon earth, fays Tacitus, ever abounded with more, 
ami red him, that the very name of Agrippina was generally 
abhorred infomuch that, by her death, he had fecured fc 

He is receiv- ever tne afFe&ions both of the people and fenate. Here- 
*d at Roma upon he proceeded to Rome, where he was received with a 
withextraor- more forward and officious zeal, than even his flatten 



10? 



py? ^" courtiers had promifed him. The feveral tribes in diftind 

bodies came forth to meet him, and likewife the fenatt 
in their robes, with mighty crouds of women and children 



ranged into feparate clafTes according to their fex and age, 
Where-ever he pa fled, plays and (hews were exhibited mi 
all the pomp and parade of a folemn triumph. Elated will 
pride upon fuch a reception, he repaired, like a triumplian: 
victor to the capitol, and there paid his vows and obla- 
tions K But all thefe tokens of joy and approbation 
could not fmother the reproaches of his own confeience; 
the horrors of his guilt never forfook him ; he owned., 
that the furies purfued him with ftripes, and rage, and 
burning torches ; his dread was fometimes fo great, that 
every joint of him trembled ; he applied to the magicians, 
and endeavoured by one of their facrifices, to call up the 
ghoft of his mother, and entreat her to forgive him ; 
fome time after, when he travelled into Greece, tho' he wa; 



mighty defirous of affifting at the Eleufme ceremonies, f 



bis heart failed him, and he withdrew as foon as he heard th 

■ 

crier commanding, with a loud voice, all impious and pre 
fane perfons to depart m . 



As no one would take upon him to give the emp^ 1 



wholfome advice ; but, on the contrary, all confpired 
deceive him with fervile flattery, and to commend even 



1 Tacit, c. ii— Bio, I. lxi. p. 756. " ?' 
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Aloft enormous excefTes, he abandoned himfelf without con- 
troul to all his extravagant paflions. He was chiefly fond 



of 



diversions, both highly unbecoming his rank and 



ftation, viz. of driving a chariot and finging to the harp in He dIverts 



a 



habit. Seneca and Burrhus had thought it ad 



yifeable to indulge him from the beginning in the fomer,. ^ npt " dn ^ 
order to divert him from the latter, which they thoug* 



engages 



a more fhameful and unmanly employment. Thus a piece 

pf ground in the Vatican was inclofcd with a wall, that 
he might exert his dexterity in driving, without being ex- 
pofed to the view of a promiscuous croud of fpecl ators , 
but now he was defirous of being publicly feen, and even 

invited to the fight the populace, who failed not to magni- 
fy him with encomiums and loud acclamations. As the 
emperor imagined, that by bringing many others under the 
fame infamy he ihould lefTen his own, he introduced, as 
actors, into the theatre, feyeral noble Romans, defcended 
from illuftrious families, but decayed and through indigence 
become venal. He likewife engaged with great rewards 
feveral Roman knights to undertake the acting of parts in 
public reprefentations. However, that he might not yet Hf 
debafe himfelf in the common theatre, he infiituted a fort fev 

of plays called juvenales, which were exhibited in P r i vate ^™7hem 
houfes or gardens, perfons of the firft quality, nay, many ^ v r es upon 
who had borne the chief offices in the ftate, acting intheftage. 
them, and degrading themfelves to imitate the port and buf- 
foonry of the Greek and Roman mimics, even in their 
moft obfeene gefticulations. The contagion even reached 
ladies of the greater!: diftinction, who, in imitation of the 
prince and his court, had their afierablivs, and reprefenta- 
tions too in a grove planted by Auguftus, where booths 
were built, and in them fold whatever incited to fenfuali- 
ty and wantonnefs. Thus was even the outward appearr 
ance of virtue banifhed the city, and all manner of avowed 
lewdnefs, depravity, and diftolutenefs introduced in its 
roorn 5 men and women being engaged in a contention to 
outvie each other in glaring vices and fcenes of impurity. 
At length Nero could forbear no longer, but took the harp, 
and mounted the public ftage, trying the firings with 
much attention and care, and ftudying his part. About 
nim ftood his companions and a cohort of the guards, with 
™any tribunes and centurions, and Burrhus their comman- 
der, fad on this infamous occafion, but praifing Nero while 
" e grieved for him., At this time, he inrolled a body of 

Roman 
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Roman knights, intitled the knights of Auguftus, y 0 u n » 



men diftinguiftied by the bloom of their years and flrength 
of body, but all profeffed profligates. As the emperor fpent 
whole days and nights in finging and playing upon the harp 
the whole bufinefs of thefe knights was to commend his per 
fon and voice, to extol the beauty of both by names and 
epithets peculiar to the gods, and to fing his airs about the 
itreets n . 

The next year, Nero entered upon his fourth conful- 

fhip, having Cofliis Cornelius Lentulus for 'his college 

and held that dignity for fix months. This year he infti- 
tuted, for the improvement of wit and genius, contefts ot 
eloquence and poetry, with other games to be exhibited 
every fifth year ; whence they were ftyled quinquennii 
games. On this occafion the players and pantomimes, who 
had often caufed great animofities, were recalled and re- 

A comet ap-^ ore ^ t0 the ftage. During thefe fports a comet appear- 
pears. ed, which, according to the perfuafion of the vulgar, al- 
ways portended a change of princes ; hence, as if Nero 
had been already depofed, it became the topic of general en- 
quiry, who fhould be chofen to fucceed him, and the name 
of Rubellius Plautus was on this occafion in every 
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mouth. He was, by his mother Julia the daughter 
Drufus, defcended from the family of the Caefars, and 1 
acquired great reputation by the integrity of his life, and 
a ftricl: adher ence, notwithstanding the general corruption) 
to the venerable inftitutions and fevere manners of the pri- 
mitive Romans. At the fame time, as Nero was fitting 

Bp* 

at an entertainment at a place called Sublaqueum, on the | 
banks of the Simbruine lake, a flam of lightning darted 
upon the repafl, fcattered the dimes, overturned the table, 
Nero alarm- and while the emperor was drinking, (truck the cup out 
He advifes hand. As this happened in the neighbourhood of T: 
Rubellius bur, whence Plautus was originally fprung by his father 
Plautus to fide, the people believed, that he was appointed and mark- 
retire to Alia. e( j out t j ie g oc j s t0 fucceed Nero. All this alarmed Ne- 
ro, who thereupon wrote to Plautus, that he would ^ 
well to confult the peace and tranquillity of Rome, by witn 
drawing to his poflefiions in Afia, where he might enjoy 
the bloom of his life free from intrigues of faction, fraugb'- 
with ambiguity and danger. Upon this warning, Plautus ; 
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who had long fince buried himfelf in retirement, fhunm 



J Tacit, c 15. 
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dreading power, left Rome, and, with Antiftia his 

vife and a few friends, haftened to Afia. This year, Ne- 

0 appointed Tigranes (F) king of Armenia, which the 
>rave Corbulo had reduced, and beftowed upon him a body 
)f guards, viz. a thoufand legionaries, three cohorts of con- 
federates, and two wings of horfe, to fupport him in main- 
taining him in his new realm. Corbulo, having thus com- 
pleted the reduction of Armenia, left that country, and 
withdrew into Syria, a province afligned him upon the death 
of Numidius Quadratus the late governor *. In the clofe of 
the year, Vibius Secundus, a Roman knight, was, upon 
the accufation of the Moors, condemned for extortion and 
expelled Italy. 

The following year, Caefonius Paetus and PetroniusTheflateof 
Turpilianus being confuls, the Romans fuffered a dreadful aft . a,rs ln Bn ~ 

{laughter in Britain. A. Didius, who fucceded Oftorius, 

as we have related above, did no more than juft main- 
tain what his predecefTors had conquered. His fucceflbr 
Veranius, having only in fome incurfions ravaged the ter- 



ritories of the Silures, was prevented by death from any 
further profecution of the war. He was highly e (teemed 
in his life-time for the feverity of his manners ; but in 
his laft-will he betrayed a fervile ambition and court to 
power : for after many expreffions of flattery bellowed up- 
on Nero, he added, that to his obedience he would have 



fubjecled all Britain, had he lived but two years longer. 



He 



0 Idem, c. 26. 
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(F) Tigranes was grand-fon, or rather great grand-fon to Ar- 
chelaus, formerly king of Cappadocia ; for he was the grand- 
fon of Alexander, who was put to death by his own father 
Herod king of Judaea, and of Glauhyra, the daughter of Ar- 



chelaus. His father was likewife named Alexander. He 



nephew to another Tigranes, likewife king of Armenia, who 
was put to death under Tiberius, in the twenty-fecond year of 
tnat prince's reign, and thirty-fixth cf the christian a?ra (42). 
I £< lC ^ts tells us, that as this prince had pafied many years at 



Rome in the quahry of an hoftage,his fpirit was miferably debafed 

degree of abjeclnefs and fervitude (4 



1 

■ (4 2 ) Jofeph. antiq. 1. xviii. c. 7. U%) Tacit, annal 
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Suetonius He was fucceeded by Suetonius Paulinus, Corbulo's comp^ 

into Bri n 1 * t * tor * n t ^ ie ^ cience °* war > ant * univerfally efteemed in { 

' refpects equal to that great commander. Paulinus there- 

fore, hoping to reap as much renown from the entire re- 

duction of Britain, as Corbulo had done from that of Ar- 

menia, bent his mind upon that enterprize, tho' Nero to 

then, as we are told, ibme thoughts of withdrawing & 
Roman forces and abandoning the ifland. During ft 
jfirfl: two years of his government, the Roman general 
commanded with no lefs fuccefs than he had done former. 

in Africa, fubdued frefh nations, reduced with indefati- 
gable pains feveral caftles, and eftablifhed garrifons to kefj 
in awe the countries which he had brought under (injec- 
tion. Trufting to thefe garrifons, he left the country ta 
hind him expofed to the enemy, and went to attack (is 
ifland Mona, now Anglefey, which fupplied the revoke 
with fuccours, and was a common place of retreat to k 
fugitives. He built a great number of boats with \m 
and flat bottoms, the eafier to approach a more full of fol- 
lows. Upon thefe the foot were wafted over, and fe 
horfe followed, partly by fording, partly by fwimming, ft 
the oppofite more Hood numerous bodies of men well arc- 
ed, and amongft them appeared troops of women, rc- 
ning, like furies, to and fro, difmally clad in funeral 2>| 
parel, with their hair flying about their Ihoulders, as 
torches in their hands. . Round them were feen their prief 
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the Druids, uttering, with their hands lifted up to heavcrl 
dreadful imprecations, and invoking vengeance. The :f 

mazing novelty of the fcene ftruck the Roman folfe 
with difrriay ; they flood motionlefs with their bodies es| 

pofed, like fo many marks, to the darts of the cnflBj 

till encouraged by the repeated exhortations of the gen-f 
ral to fhake off the fcandalous terror infpired by a band cj 




raving women and fanatic priefls, they advanced the c 
gns, put to the rout the disorderly rabble, and drove ther 
Hs reduces into the fires thev had kindled. The ifland being thus ct 
the ifland of j„ re duced, a earrifon was eftablifhed to bridle the vanqun- 



Anglefey. ^ ^ e groves, dedicated to their bloody (uperfHtiO'' 



cut down for in them they facrificed the captives taken - 
war, and conflilted their entrails, in order to difcover t 
will of the gods p. 



9 r 

* Idem, c. 29. & vit. Agr. c. 14, 
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While Suetonius was thus employed, tidings were 
brought him of the fudden revolt of the province, the oc- The occafion 
cafion of which is thus related by Tacitus, who lived near thofe °J f * e ™ ie 
times: Prafutagus, the late king of the Icenians, a prince ° ons% c n " 



renowned for his opulence and grandeur, had by his laft 
will left the emperor joint heir with his own two daugh- 
ters, hoping by that fignal inftance of loyalty to fecure his 
kingdom and family from all injury and violence. But 
this fcheme produced a quite contrary effeeT: ; for, under 
colour of taking poffeffion of the emperor's new inheri- 
tance, the kingdom became a prey to the centurions ; the 
deceafed prince's houfe was plundered by rapacious officers ; 
his wife Boadicia, or Boudicea, ignominioufly violated with 
ftripes ; his daughters, dishonoured 5 all the principal Ice- 
nians ftripped of their hereditary poffeffions, and the rela- 
tions of the late king kept in bonds and treated like flaves. 
Enraged by thofe indignities and dreading oppreffions flill 
more fevere, they took advantage of the abfence of Pauli- 
nus, and began to deliberate about making off the yoke* 
which they could no longer bear. In their private aflem- 
blies they ftrove to inflame one another, by recounting their 
feveral grievances, exaggerating the miferies of bondage, 
and heightening the injuries they muft expect, when reduc- 
ed to a province. <c Our patience, faid they, avails us Their grie- 
nothing, further than to encourage our tyrants to lay V3nce *« 
heavier burdens upon a people, who thus tamely bear any. 



u 



" To fuch height is our oppreffion grown, that nothing 
whatever is exempt from their avarice, nothing from their 
luft. They feize our houfes, infult our wives, force a- 

way our children, and oblige our youth to lift ; and to 

all this we tamely fubmit, tho' it be in our power to re- 
deem ourfelves from fuch contumelious tyranny ; for what 
a fmall force would all the foldiers arrived in the ifland an- 
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pear, would the Britons but compute their own numbers I 

It was from this confideration that Germany threw off the 
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did 
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yoke, tho' defended only by a river, and not, like this, 
the ocean. Our country, our wives, our parents and chil- 
dren, animate us to take arms, and behave like men , 
whereas our opprtffors are only prompted by their for- 
avarice and brutal fenfuality. Let us but imitate the 
bravery of our forefathers, and not be difmayed with the 
iiiue of an encounter or two, and we (hall fee thefe robbers 
Withdraw from the ifland, as their deified Julius did for- 
mei V With thefe and the like fpeeches, they eafily 
prevailed upon the Trinobantes, and feveral other nations, 

to 
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to join their forces, and attempt the recovery of their an< 
tient liberty, as the only means to redeem themfelves from 
the oppreffions they groaned under ; for the Britons, even 
in thole days, chearfully complied, as Tacitus obferves, 
with the impofition of taxes and all duties enjoined by 
their governors, provided they received no illegal treatment, 
This they could not brook, nor did the Romans, lays the 
fame hiftorian, any further fubdue them, than to bring the 
to obey juft laws : they abhorred unjuft encroachments, 
and would never fubmit to be (laves q . The Trinobantes 
were moreover animated to take arms by their implacable 
hatred towards the veterans lately planted in the colony of 
Camalodunum, who, encroaching upon the inhabitants, 
thruft them out of their houfes, fpoiled them of their hered 
tary lands, and, adding fcorn to oppreflion, treated them wii 
the vile titles of captives and flaves. Another alarming g 
was a temple built and dedicated to the late emperor Clau- 
dius, which was a great eye-fore to them, and looked up- 
on by all as a badge and bulwark of eternal llavery. Be- 
fides, the priefts appointed to minifter in the temple, un- 
der the cloak of religion, devoured the whole fubftance 
of the inhabitants, and reduced the moft wealthy among! 
them to beggary. Neither did it appear an arduous under- 
taking to deitroy a colony no-wife fecured by fortificati- 
ons , for the Romans, not yet well acquainted with k 
temper of the Britons, had confulted only their accommo- 
dation and pleafure. To thefe grievances Dion Cain 
adds, that Catus Decianus, the imperial procurator, exer- 
eifed a tyranny no iefs cruel over their fubftance and fortunes, 
than the governor did over their bodies and lives: and 
that Seneca, having with fair promifes inveigled the Bri- 
tons to borrow van: fums of him, teliing them, that for re- 

payment they fhould take their own time, all on a fuddet 
demanded both in incipal and intereiT, which in iqwitous «■ 
maud reduced the injured Britons to defpair r . Thusprovofr 
by the heavier fufrerings, and invited by the opportunity 



the abfence of Paulinus. the Icenians and Trinobante 



former inhabiting the v 



of Suffolk 




folk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, and N the latter thofe 

Effex and Middlefex, and all thofe who hated ferviti^ 

unanimo«!' 
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unani^oufly topk ^rms under the' tofldu£ of Boudicea,. a 



hrincels of royal; defcent; Tatitu^ tells us, that the^lu-— ~; 

iiig troubles were foretold fome time before by feveralfigtts Boudicea; 
arf prodigies. At Camalbdunum the.ftatue. of Victory fell 
jjovfti of itfejfj with her face towards : the enemy 5 cer 



tain women* transported with prophetical fury* terrified 



the people with denunciations of impending calamities 
the place, where the colony aflembled .for the bufinefs of 



the public, was heard a tumultuous noife and the 
of ftrangers 5 the theatre echoed with difmal hpwjings,; in 

the river Thames dreadful appearances were feen 5 the o« 
tean appeared all djfed with blood ; and at the dep 



of the tidCj (hapes of human bodies, were left imprint 



tHon the ftrand. The veterans in the colony* alarmed 
thefe omens, fent to Catus Deciartus* procurator of the 



province, for fuccours, Suetonius being then at a great di- 
ftance ; but he could fpare them only two hundred men* 
and thofe not completely armed ; and in the colony itfelf 
was but an handful of foldiers. The veterans indeed* Were 
for fecuring themfelves by a ditch and palifade againft any 

fiidden affault, and removing out of the colony their Wo^ 
men and old men ; but were diverted from thefe and all 



* - 

other meafures tending to their fafety by fome Britons* 



whofe fidelity they repofed too much confidence* So 



that while they Were utterly unprepared, arid as void of 
circumfpe&ion as if full peace had reigned, the Britons* tq 
the number of an hundred and twenty thoufand fighting 
toefy flew unanimoufly to arms* aflailed on every fide the' 
foldiers difperfed in the forts* and having ftormed and facked 
the feveral garrifons, fell upon the colony itfelf, as the feat and 
centre of public fervitude, took it at the fifft aflfauit* and after 

two days fiege the temple, whither the Romans were retired in 

body. The colony, with the temple j they razed* and put Gteit 

every Roman to the fword* After this, upon intelligence that, fla «ghfei- of 
returns Cerealis, commander of the ninth legion* Was ad- the Rooa ^ 
Vancing to relieve his friends, they haftened to meet him* 
routed his legion, and cut the infantry, all to a man* in 
pieces but Cerealis efcaped with the horfe to the camp, 
and there defended himfelf in his intrenchments. Ca* 
tus , Decianus* the procurator* who had by his rapacious a- 
jarice driven the province into defpair, and was univerfal- 

'7 hated, upon the firft notice of the revolt, fled, like s* 
toward* over into Gaul \ 




* Tacit, c. $2, 33, 
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Suetonius SuETONfus, upon the firft notice of the revolt, left 
snared* »- t j^ e 0 f Andefey, and with undaunted bravery marrli. 

g*mft them, j i , . s , 7 ' c , . ' wrci1, 

ed through the heart or the enemy s country 






quite to 

London, a city, not honoured indeed with the title of co* 

lony, but full of Roman inhabitants, and even then 
famed for the vaft conflux of traders, and plenty of ail 
commodities and provifions. Here he defigned at firft to 
fettle his head quarters, and make this place the feat and 
centre of the war : but afterwards reflecting on the fi 
number of his men, he refolved to abandon it, and re- 
tire to fome more advantageous poft. This refoludoa 
threw the inhabitants into the utmoft confternation j fa 
Suetonius, hoping by the lofs of one town to fave the wEolt 
province, was not, by the tears and wailing of multitudes 
emploring his protection, diverted from ordering the 
He abandons f or depaiture to be given, taking with him all thofewla 

whlchVs were a ^ e or w ^ un S to accompany him. He was no foon- 

taken and er gone, than the enemy made themfelves matters of Ik 
plundered, place, and maflacred, without diftinc~tion of fex or age, 

all who had {laid behind. The like (laughter befel the mu- 
nicipal or free city of Verulamium, now St. Albans, a 
feveral other towns, in which feventy thoufand fouls pc- 
rifhed, all Romans, or the confederates of Rome. Fortk 
provoked Britons gave no quarter, and neither took, w 
fold, nor exchanged prifoners, nor obferved any other b 
of war, but killed, burnt, or crucified all who had tk 
misfortune to fall into their hands, being more inflame! 
with a defire of revenge, than of victory or booty. Is 
{hOrt, no kind of cruelty was omitted, with which rage an: 
victory could poflibly infpire the hearts of an injured pe 
Suetonius, having in the mean time, drawn together an ar- 
my of about ten thoufand men, viz. the fourteenth legion, 
with the veterans of the twentieth, and auxiliaries from theft 
rious garrifons, refolved without further delay to put the 
as he was diftrefled for want of provifions, to the hTueof* 
Suetonius re- battle. With this view he chofe a place acceffible on.' 1 

th V fi ^to^ 6 a narrow va ^ e > anQ * defended behind by a wood, N 
Liile! we ^ a PP r ^ e d that the enemy would attack him only inl- 
and that in the open vale no ftratagems or ambufhes v?eie t> 
be dreaded. He drew up the legionaries in thick ran** 





placing round them the light-armed foldiers, and the 
valry on each wing. The Britifh army, which was draw" 
up in great feparate bands, fome of foot, fome of hoifc a j' 

peared an immenfe multitude. They amounted, according' 5 
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Dion Caflius, to 230,000 men, and, according to Taeitus 3 
exhibited the greateft multitude, that till then had been feen 
in arms, and withal, fo confident of victory, that they had 
brought their wives with them to be fpe&ators of it from 
their waggons, which they had placed round the borders 
of the field. Boudicea, who had chiefly ftirred up the 
Britons to this war, was carried about in a chariot 
with her two daughters fitting before her. As fhe Boudicea** 

iraverfed the field from nation to nation, fhe declared to all, f P eech t0 Mf 
that though it was ufual for the Britons to war under the army ' 
conduct of a woman, yet upon this occafion fhe aflumed 
not ths authority of one defcended from fuch illuftrious an- 
ceftors, but appeared upon the fame foot with one of the 
vulgar, feeking vengeance, not for the lofs of her kingdom, 
but for the extirpation of public liberty, for the ftripes in- 
flicted upon her perfon, and the brutifh affronts offered to 
her virgin daughters, fince the Romans were arrived at 
fuch a pitch of unbridled violence, that no age nor fex could 
efcape their fury and contamination : me enlarged on the 
evils of tyranny and fervitude, and concluded, that in the 
impending battle the Britons muft either remain utterly 
victorious, or utterly perifh ; that to do one of thefe was 
the firm purpofe of her, who was a woman j for the men, 
they might, if they pleafed, ft ill live, and be doomed to 
flavery. Suetonius, though he confided in the bravery of 
his men, yet he failed not to join to it exhortations mixed 
with entreaties, that they would defpife the favage clamours 
of the barbarians with all their impotent menaces, keep 
their ranks, and after having difcharged their darts, clofe in 
with the enemy, and purfue the flaughter with their 
fyears and fwords, without any thought of the fpoil, as 
well knowing, that after victory all muft fall to their {hare. 
The general's fpeech was followed with fuch ardor in 
his men, long inured to all the arts and events of battles, 
that Suetonius, not doubting of the iffue, gave the fignal 
jjtt the onfet. The legion kept their ground immoveable, 
iheltering themfelves within the ftreights of the place, till 
the enemy, advancing within arrow-mot, had fpent all then: 
darts : upon this advantage they rufhed out upon them all 
a : once 'n the form of a wedge, and being fupported by. 
tne cavalry and auxiliaries, overthrew all who flood next to 
tncm : hereupon the reft turned their backs and fled, but 
ou nd it difiicu.lt to efcape, the inclofure, made by their 

r,v ' n carriages, obftructing their retreat. The Romans gave. 
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no quarter, but put all to the fword, not fparing even the 
lives of women, nay they pierced with their darts the very 
beads of burden, which helped to fwell the mighty heaps 

de Britons °f tne dead : ^ or we are t0 ^' tnat °f ^ e Britons were 
fsated with fl.ain near eighty thoufand ; whereas the Romans loft only 
eat (laugh- f our hundred men. Boudicea, refolved not to outlive that 
r * fatal day, is faid by fome to have ended her life by poifon ; 

but others write, that fhe died a few days after the battle 
of a natural death. Poenius Pofthumius, prefect of the 
canip to the fecond legion, upon tidings of the exploits and 
fuccefs of the fourteenth and twentieth legions, {truck with 
remorfe for having defrauded his own of equal honour, and 
difobeyed, contrary to the laws of military duty, the or- 
ders of Wis general, ran himfelf through with his fword 1 , 
Dion Caflius (lifters from Tacitus, whom we have followed 
in his account of this battle ; for he tells us, that the victory 
continued long doubtful, that the Britons, though only a 
diforderly rabble, led on by a woman, flood their ground 
agaitift the embattled legions with great intrepidity, and 



would have tried the fortune of a fecond battle, had they 
not in the mean time been difheartened by the unexpe&d 



death of Boudicea u . The Roman army, after a general 
review, kept the field under tents, to put an end to the 
war. Their forces were moveover encreafed by Nero, 
who ordered two thoufand legionaries, eight cohorts of 
auxiliaries, and a thoufand horie, to pafs from Germany 
over into Britain. By their arrival the ninth legion was 



recruited, and thereupon the auxiliaries fent into different 
parts to deflroy with fire and fword fuch nations as con* 
turned in arms, or appeared fufpicious. But nothing & 
fii&ed the unhappy Britons fo much as famine ; for si 
their hands being employed in the war, they had uttcrlj 
neglected to cultivate and fow the ground, reckoning upoi 
the (lores and proviilons of the Romans as their own. How 

Th- Britons ever > contlnuQ ^ ^ m arms, and became daily mor 
tho«gha3iic- backward in their inclinations to peace from the behavioo 
ted with of Julius Chfficianus, who fucceeding Catus Decianus j 
*t mm 5» procurator of the province, and beins; at variance trii 

tenue inarms* « . 011 , .. , & . 

ouetonius, oMtructed the puouc good to gratify his priv* 
pique, giving out, that a new governor would be ier 
who, free from the arrogance of a conqueror, and u n < 

quainted with the preceding conduct of the enemy, woi 

ti 
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treat fuch as fubmitted with more gentlenefs and mercy. 

And truly Suetonius, as Tacitus obferves, though in other 
refpects a fignal commander, yet treated fuch as furrendered 
themfelves in a very imperious manner, as one who like-- 
wife avenged his private injuries. At the fame time!, 
Clafficianus wrote to Rome, that there would be no end 
of war and bloodfhed, unlefs Suetonius was removed, a- 
fcribing all the djfafters to his ill conduct:, and the happy fuc- 
cefs to the aufpicious fortune of the republic. Hereupon 
Polycletus, one of the emperor's freedmen, was difpatched 
to infpect the ftate of Britain. Nero, conceiving great 
hopes, that by the authority of his domeftic, not only a 



s 




( 

1 



would be brought about between the gover 
nor and procurator, but the minds of the difcontented 
Bfitons would be calmed and inclined to peace. Polycletus 
was not backward to arTume the employment, but immedi- 
ately fet out with fuch an immenfe train, that he was a 
burden, as Tacitus tells us, even to the wealthy nations of 
Italy and Gaul, through which he pafled : thence he 
crofled the channel, and travelled in Britain with fuch 
awful ftate and attendance, as ftruck even the Roman 
foldiers, accuftomed to the grandeur of Rome, with amaze- 
ment. But to the Britons, among whom reigned popular 

liberty, he proved an object of derifion ; as they were 

utter ftrangers to the power of the imperial freedmen, they 
were amazed, that a victorious general and army, who 
fought fuch battles, fhould obey a manumifed nave ; his 
authority was therefore of no weight with men, who, being 
brought up in the noble principles of liberty, fcorned to pay 
any deference or refpect to fuch fons of earth, however 
diftinguiChed and exalted by the favours of a court. Here- 
upon Polycletus, rinding the Britons were not to be dazled 
with outward appearances, returned to Rome, where he 
reprefented to the emperor the tranfactions and conduct of 
Suetonius in fo favourable a light, that he was continued 
in the government. However, having fome time after loft 
a few gallies on thefhore with the men who rowed them, 
as if this accident had been a proof, that the war ft ill con-. 
Jinued, he was ordered to refign the goverment to Petronius : 
lurpilianus, who had juft ended his confuHhip. As this'! 
new governor neither provoked the Britons by any act of 
noitility, nor was provoked by them, he beftowed' on this 
cowardly inaction the fpecious name of peace. This tran- 

quUht y continued till the time of Vefpafian, the governors 
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, who fucceeded Turpilianus, following his example, and 
carefully avoiding to give any juft caufe of complaint to 
the Britons ; nay, they did not even attempt to recover 



cms con- 
emned at 



the island of Angkfey, which about this time (hook off 
the yoke w . We mail refume the detail of the Britifh affairs 
in the hiftory of the above-mentioned emperor's reign, when 
we mall fee the Britons enter the lifts with noble armies fent 
againft them from Gaul and Italy, and conducted by ge- 
nerals of great renown. . . 
everal per- During thefe transitions in Britain, fe v eral perfons of 

great diftinetion at Rome were either degraded or banilkd 
for for forging a will. Among thefe was Antonius Primus, of 
Urging a whom we fhall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the reign 

of Vefpafian, and Afinius Marcelius, defcended of an illuf- 
trious family, being the great grand-fon of the celebrated 
Afinius Pollio, and hirnfelf without any other biemifh in 
his conduct and manners, fave that he believed poverty to 
be the greateft of evils. The illuftrious memory of his 
anceftcrs, and the entreaties of the emperor, procured him 
an exemption from the pimifhment due to his crime. With 
the others privy to thefe deteftable practices was con- 
demned and interdicted Italy one Valerius Ponticus, a pleader 

or lawyer, for endeavouring to fave the criminals by the 
quibbles of the law ; and it was decreed, that whoever 
feould take a fee for fuch vile employment, mould Met 
the fame punifhment as one publicly condemned for calumny. 



ThcgcrornorNot long after the death of Pedanius Secundus, governor 

^urdercd h °^ •^ omc > murdered by afiave of his own, occafioned no 
^ofhis y faiall difturbances in the city. According to the antient laws 
fUvcs. of Rome, all the fiaves, who lived under the fame 

roof, were to be involved in the fame penalty with the 



ol 



r inno 



criminal ; but fuch was on this occafion the uproar 
the populace, zealous to fave fo many innocent fo^ 
that it proceeded even to fedition. The fenate toe 
was rent into parties, fome rejecting with great warmtl 
fuch exceffive rigour, while others voted againft an) 
vnCoiu After a long and warm debate, it was carried 
fchat, without compaiiion for the number of Haves, for w 
age of fome, for the fex of others, for the undoubted iw { 

cence of moft, they fcould be all condemned to death ai 

execute 



Tact. c. 3$, 39., &vit. Agr. 16, 17. Suet. e. 18. D 
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executed* As they were no fewer than four hundred, the 
populace flocked tumultuoufly together to prevent the exe- 
cution of fo many innocent perfons. But Nero reprimanded 
them by an edict, and with lines of foldiers fecured the way 
thro' which they were led to the place of execution. Cin 



are exeeuted . 



gonius Varro moved, that the freedmen too, who abode 
under the fame roof mould be for ever expelled Italy ; but 
Nero oppofed that motion, urging that firice the rigour of 
the antient cuftom had not been foftened by mercy, it ought 
not to be heightened by cruelty*. 
The following year, P. Marius and L. Afinius were coa- 

fuls i but refigned the fafces, according to Onuphrius, Golt- 
zius, and others, in the month of July, toTrebellius Maximus 
and Seneca. A decree in the digefts, dated the 25th of 
Auguft, feems to favour this opinion. However, fome 
writers, and among the reft Aufonius, maintain, that Sene~ 
ca never attained the dignity of conful. During the adrni- 
niftration of thefe confuls, the prsetor Antiftius, having com- ^^'l^ 
pofed a poem full of contumelious invectives againft the tvr againft 
prince, and read it to a numerous aflembly at a banquet in New. 
the houfe of Oftorius Scapula, was arraigned upon the law 

of majefty by CofTutianus Capito, a law, which after long 
difufe was upon this occafion firft revived. Oftorius declar- 
ed before the fenate, when he was called upon to give his 
evidence, that he knew nothing of the imputed crime ; but 
the contrary teftimony of the other witneffes being credited, 
Julius Marullus, conful elect, voted, that the accufed (h^uld 
bedeveftedof his praetorfhip and put to death. But Thrafea The gene* 
Paetus, after high encomiums upon Nero, and many bitter JomofTbra 
invectives againft Antiftius, argued, that fmcc under fuch an lea Pstus, 
client prince the fenate was in its decifions influenced 
no biafs or compulfion, and halters and executioners 
were long fince banifhed, the only punimment they could 
inflift, without bringing themfelves under the imputation of 
cruelty, and the times under that of infamy, was, to confif- 
cate the eftate of the criminal, and confine him to a folitary 
iiland. The generous freedom of Thrafea, animated the 
other fenators, fo that they all went readily into his motion, 
except a fmall number of abandoned flatterers, among whom 
was the famous fycophant Vitollius. The confuls, however, 

before they gave the laft fanction to the decree, thought it 

ad v ifeable to acquaint the emperor with their unanimity, 

O 4 who 




* Tacit, c. 42-"-.44 
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who after having long firuggled between fliame and refent- 
Oient, at laft anfwered, that fince Antiftius had, without 





no 



any provocation, uttered fo many black invectives againft the 
prince, it' was the duty of the fenate to decree a 
fuitable to the crime. However, as he would certaj 
jiave.oppofed any rigorous fentence, fo he would now by 
means defeat their mercy ; they might therefore determine 
as they thought belt, nay, from him they had full leave to 
difcharge the criminal. From this anfwer if plainly appeared, 
that the emperor Was piqued > but,notwithftanding his difplea- 
fure, neither Thrafea, nor the others departed from the mea«, 
fures which they had approved. At the fame time Fabricim 
Veiento was expelled Italy for writing a fatyr againft the fe- 
nate, and making traffickof the prince's favour by failing the 
great offices of the ftate. His writings being doomed to die 
fiarnes, were, as Tacitus obferves, univerfally fought and 



d, while it was difficult to find them, and dan 



keep them ; but when every one was free to poffefs and 

perufe them, they funic into contempt and oblivion y . This 

The death of vear $ed, to unfpeakable grief of all gpod men, the 
Burrhus. celebrated Burrhus, one of the chief friends and fupporters 



♦ * - - . .> 



of the public , but whether by poifon or a difeafe, is 

certainly known : the latter was imagined, becauli 



fwelling in his throat gradually encreafed, till by a total 




ftoppage of refpiration he died fuffocated. Suetonius ? and 
ion Caffius a tell us, that Nero, having promifed him a 
medy againft his diftemper, fent him a venomous medicine. 
This, fays Tacitus, was afterted by many ; and it was 



likewife a common report, that Burrhus, being well 
prifed of it, when the prince came to vifit him, turned to 

face another way, and to his repeated enquiries about his 

health, returned no other anfwer than this, I am well, The 

lofs of fo great and worthy a man was long regretted in 
Rome, as well from the memory of his own virtues, as 
from the different character of his joint fucceflors ; for N e * 
ro appointed two captains of the praetorian guards, Fen ius 

Thecharac-^ ur * us anc ^ Sofonius Tigellinus. The former was a man of 
t«r ofTi- great integrity, but indolent, and an utter enemy to/ 

geilmus. trouble ; the other infamous for lewdnefs, cruelty, avarice 

and all the moft flagrant iniquities ; but in high favour wit! 

Nerc 



y Idem, c. 48,-50. z Suet. c.35. a Dio, 1. 

p. 706. 
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Nero,' and by him afTumed into power from a fellowftiip in 

all his fecret debauches and revels b . 

And now, one of the champions of virtue being removed, Several 
the many wicked and evil connfellors, who abounded in thef har s* s 
emperors court, attacked the other, viz. Seneca, with many g ™| £ 
criminal imputations ; namely, that he had already accu-^ncca. 
mutated W ealth far above the condition of a citizen, and 
v?as infatiably accumulating more ; that fuch was the mag-* 
nificence of his gardens, fuch the fplendor of his feats, that 



thefe inftances of grandeur he excelled even the emperor 
(bat he was labouring to attach to his own perfon the vene^ 
ration of the Roman people ; that he difparaged his (kill in 
managing horfes, turned his voice into mockery whenever he 
lung, and to himfelf alone arrogated the praife and perfection 
of eloquence : they added, that Nero was no longer a child, 
and therefore ought now to begin to reign, to difmifs hi? 
pedagogue, and to be governed by more famous tutors, his 
glorious anceftors. Seneca was not unapprifed of the efforts 
of his enemies, and therefore finding the emperor had with-* 
drawn his ufual affability, and (hewed himfelf daily more 
and more referved towards him, he begged an audience 5 if e tegs1eave 
and having obtained it, he befought the emperor to give to retire, 
him leave to retire, and apply himfelf wholly to the; 
cultivation of his mind and the ftudy of philofophyi 
entreating him at the fame time to accept $f his immenfe 
wealth, his ftately feats and gardens, his ample poffeflions, 
&c. which were too great rewards for the fmall fervice he 
had rendered him, and adminiftered frefh fuel to the raging 
envy of his enemies. Nero replied that he {till flood in great 
need of the wife rules, wholefome counfels, and ufeful pre-r 
cepts, with which he had cherifhed his infancy and youth, 

and therefore could not by any means grant him his requeft% 
i " As to your gardens, feats, and wealth, faid he, there 



many favourites, no-wife equal to you in worthy ac ~ ^ j"*^ 
complifhments, diftinguifhed with larger polTeffions. I 
blufh to quote freedmen, who are efteemed more wealthy 
than you ; and am afhamed, that one who is dear to 
me above all others, does not yet furpafs all others 



u 

U 



■1 * 



^^^^ 

you forfake your prince, and to him fur- 
render your wealth, the treafure returned will be afcribed, 

n ot to your moderation, but to my rapacioufnefs, and 
your repeat, to the dread of my cruelty. But fuppofe 

" this 



* Tacit, c. 52 
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this difintereftednefs of yours, this contempt of riches be 
generally applauded, yet furely it will reflecl: no honour 
upon a wife man to feek glory from a proceeding, which 



it 




himfelf a thoufand times, than fuffer him to be 



*« muft unavoidably bring infamy upon his friend 
thefe words he added kilTes and embraces, fwearing feverj 
times in a mo ft folemn manner, that he would rather perifh 

any wayj 

tie avoids injured. Seneca returned him thanks for his kindnefs ani 

generofity ; but neverthelefs altered his former conduct, re. 
ceived few vifits at home, avoided any train of attendance 
abroad, and appeared feldom in public, as if he were con- 
fined to his houfe by ill health, or the ftudy of ph ilofophy. 
The retreat of Seneca doubled the authority of Tigellinus 
who diving curioufly into the fecret fears of the prince, and 
finding, that he chiefly dreaded Plautus and Sylla, the one re- 
moved lately into the eaft, the other into Gaul, perfuadd 
him to put them both to death, hoping to bear a 
greater fway with the emperor, by thus feeming to confull 




Sylla put to his aefence ana Security. Sylla was difpatched while hewas 
&ath. at table, without any apprehenfion of danger, by aflaflins, 

who in fix days arrived exprefs at Marfeilles, to whicl 

city he had been confined. When his head was prefentd 
to Nero, its untimely hoarinefs is faid to hare moved him to 
unbecoming jefts and derifion. The fentence awarded a- 
gainft Plautus was not fo fuccefsfully concealed. Lucius 
Antiftius, his father-in-law, receiving private notice of it) 



difpatched to him a freedman of his own, who outfailing 
fatal centurion, brought him from his matter the following 

advice j that he mould be fure to fhun a cowardly death ; 

that he had yet leifure to efcape, and could not fail of find* 
ing companion from all worthy and generous men 5 that ifhe 
had once repulfed the fixty fold iers, for fo many werefentto 
difpatch him, he might then, while the tidings were tranfmit- 
ting to Nero, profecute many fchemes, and lay the foundation 
of a war ; at leaft he had nothing more deadful to fuffer after 
a brave refiftance, than what he muft fuffer bv a cowardly ac- 
quiefcence. But Plautus, not moved by thefe confideratiofl 
chofe rather to die, than to preferve his life by kindlingacivi 



war (G) s fo that the affaffins, hnding him quite 



pare 



(G) He was perhaps chk&y influenced, fays Tacitus, by w 
iemtfs for his wife and children, whom he imagined the p" n ' 
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oared for any refinance, murdered him in the middle of Plautius 
the day before Pelago the eunuch, who was by Nero f e t murdered » 
over the centurion and his band. When the head of the 
flain was carried to Rome, and (hewn to the empefor, 




jcnew not before, faid he, by way of raillery, that Rubellius 
had fo great a nofe. Then turning to the confidents of his 
debauches, What can prevent me now, cried he from in- 
ftantly folemnizing my nuptials with Poppiea, a fo- 
lemnity hitherto deferred through fear of fuch men as this ? 
Afterwards he wrote letters to the fenate, in which he in- 
veighed with great bitternefs againft Sylla and Plautius, but 
took no notice of their death. However, the fenate, well 
apprifed of what had happened, decreed proceffions, ap- 
pointed thanks to be publicly returned to the gods, and de- 
graded Sylla and Plautius from the dignity of fenators. 
Nero, perceiving from the decree of the fenate that his 
moft flagrant iniquities paned for commendable actions, 
divorced O&avia without further delay, alledging thatflie 

was barren (H), and married Poppaea, who, to prevent Nero mar- 
his ever being reconciled to his former wife, fuborned one«« Poppsea/ 

of Octavia's domeftics to accufe her of a criminal amour 
with a flave, named Eucerus, a native of Alexandria, and 

one who was famous for playing upon the flute. The maids 

of 



would treat with more mildnefs, were he not incenfed by any in* 
furreftion or alarms. Some write, that the advices he received 
from his father-in-law were of a quite different nature, importing, 
that his life was in no danger. Others tell us, that two philo- 
topers, Ceranus a Greek and Mufonius a Tufcan, encouraged 
flini to wait for death with unfhaken intrepidity, Unce it would 
deliver him from a life fubiect to eternal anxieties and fears. 

(H) Oftavia was, as Nero himfelf owned, an eafy wife, mo- 
del* in her conduct, of an unblemifhed character, &c. but nill an 
eye-fore to him from the affection which the people (hewed her ; 
, * ence be would have divorced her foon after the death of 
I wr father Claudius, had not Burrhus oppofed his defign, tell- 
ing him freely, that if he parted with Odavia, he mull like- 
»j" ~ part with what Ihe had brought him, the empire (44). 
jfc feldom admitted her to his bed, anfwering his friends, who 

. imec * him for thus neglecting a woman of her merit, that the 

jewels, ornaments, and title of emprefs were fufficient for her. 
«etonms tells us, that he often attempted to ftrangle her (45). 



wife 



v44) Bio, 1. Ixii, p. 706. (45) Su«t. c. 35 
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of O&avia were all examined upon the rack, and, though 
ibme, overcome by the exquifite pain of the torture, f a , 
voured the forgery, yet moft of them maintained, and with 

great firmnefs vindicated, the unfpotted character of their 

lady (I), However, fhe was firft removed from the palace, 
and afterwards banifhed into Campania, where a guard of 
foldiers were placed over her. But as the populace openly 
complained of this cruel treatment,Nero,d reading thcrefent, 
ment of the provoked multitude, recalled her foon after to 
^ h * f ^ eai "the infinite fatisfa&ion of the Roman people, who in tranf- 
P^opie to P orts °f j°y crouded to the temples with thanklgiving, over- 
Ocbvia. threw the ftatues of Poppaea, crowned with flowers thofc 

of Q&avia, and carrying her images, as it were, in tri- 
umph, placed them in the great forum and in the fevenl 
temples. Hereupon Poppaea, fearing Nero might change \k 
mind, and, to gratify the populace, recal O&avia to lis 



hed, prevailed upon him, by a fpeech artfully framed to 



produce both terror and wrath, to refolve upon the run 

of the innocent Q&avia. As the fi&ion of the unhapp? 
princefs's intrigue with Eucerus had been quite defeated 
the teftimony of her maids upon the rack, it was agreed ft 
procure fome one, who mould own bimfelf guilty wit! 
her, and againft whom might be alfo feigned a plaufibh 
charge of meditating a revolution in the ftate. Anicetus, 



who had murdered Agrippina, was judged a proper man fa 



this vile purpofe. To him therefore Nero addreiTed him- 
felf, and what by promifes, what by menaces, induce 



him to acknowledge that he had maintained a criminal 
converfation with O&avia ; which he had no fooner done, 
than Nero iflued an edicl:, declaring, that Oclavia, in hope; 
of engaging the fleet in her confpiracy, had corrupted Ani- 
cetus the admiral : and forgetting that he had juft befor 
accufed her of barrennefs, he added, that me had conceals 
her fecret lufts, and always defeated her pregnancy 
abortion, and that thefe her crimes were by him fully & 
tected. Hereupon the unfortunate princefs was banifhed t 
She isbanlfli- the ifland of Pandataria, and after a few days doomed t 
cd,a , nd after " die. Thofe who were charged with the' eKecution< 

warn* mnr- - O i 



{ 

'J 



wards mur- 
dered. 



tb 



(I) While Tigellinus was earneftly preffing Octavia's flBj 
upon the rack to deliver themfelves from their torments 



owning their lady's guilt, one of them, by name Pythias 
turned him this anfwer, '< Caftiora funt muliebria Qclavk, V 

os tuum.' 1 
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this cruel and unjuft fentence, having tied her down with 
bonds, opened all the veins of her body ; but as her blood 
was chilled through fear and iflued flowly, they haftened 
her doom, by ftifling her in the fteam of a boiling bath* 
After her death her head was cut off by a centurion, and 
carried to Rome, that : Poppaea might have the fatisfa&iori 
of feeing it, and diverting herfelf with fo tragical a fpe&acle. 
Tacitus obferves, that nothing ever filled the hearts of the 
people with more affecting compaflion, than the cruel fuf- 

ferings and untimely end of this innocent princefsj inhu- 
manly maffacred in the twenty fecond year of her age, 

under the imputation of a crime more barbarous and pierc- 
jn<r than death itfelf, without having ever tailed any mare 
of happinefs or delight. But the fenate, at this time under 
the emperors, an aflembly of mean-fpirited wretches, en- 
tirely devoted to corruption and fervitude, for this execu- 
tion, as for fome notable deliverance, pompoufly decreed 
gifts and oblations to the gods. Such was the debafe 
ment of the once great and venerable Roman fenate* 
Fear bad flopped their mouths, or opened them only to 
the moft fcandalous ftrains of flattery. Our hiftorian ob 
ferves here, to their eternal infamy, that as often as any 
cruel fentence Was pronounced by the prince, as often as 
murders or banilhments were by him commanded, fo often 



were acknowledgments and thankfgivings, by the authority 



of the fenate, paid to the deities c . Oclavia had been 
honoured, as appears from fome medals d , with the title 
of Augufta. Nero killed himfelf fix years after on the 
fume day, if Suetonius is to be credited, on which O&a- 
ia was by his orders aftafTinated % that is, on the eleventh 



v 



of June. Anicetus, as one convicted by his own confeflion 
was banifhed into Sardinia, where he lived in great plenty, Pa j laj ^ 
and died at length by courfe of nature. This year died 




Doryphorus, Pallas, and Romanus, all three imperial 
freed-men of great note, and believed to be poifoned 
Nero's orders ; Doryphorus, becaufe he endeavoured to 
thwart the marriage with Poppaea ; Pallas, becaufe he 
ived too long, and .prevented the prince from enjoying his 
immenfe wealth ; and Romanus, becaufe he brought a charge 
°t treafon againft Seneca, which the acculed retorted 

H ?on him f . 

The 



Tacit, c. 60—63. * Spanh. p. 619. c Suet. c. 
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The following year, when L. Virginius Rufus and C, 
Memmius Regulus were confuls, the city of Pompeii 



which took its name from Pompey the Great* was in a great 



meafure overturned by an earthquake, which highly 

damaged many other cities of Campania. That province 

had been alarmed before by frequent fhocks > but this, 
which happened on the fifth of February, was fo dreadful, 
that great numbers of the inhabitants abandoned their native 
country, and fettled elfe where, through fear of being one 
day fwallowed up by the earth, a misfortune, which fifteen 
years after, that is, in the firft year of the reign of Titm 
and feventy-ninth of the chriftian aera, befel thofe who re- 
Poppaaisde-mained, and likewife the inhabitants of Herculanum or 
tfvered of a Herculaneum, as we mail relate in its proper place. This 




daughter. y ear p^p^ was delivered of a daughter, which 

Nero with unfpeakable joy : Ihe was honoured with the 
name of Augufta, and upon Poppaea was conferred the fame 
title. The fenate had before made public vows for her happy 
delivery, and now many more were added, and the whole 
amply fulfilled ; days for folemn proceflions were appointed, 
a temple was decreed to Fecundity, golden images of the 
Fortunes at Antium, where the child was born, were or- 
dered to be made and placed in the throne of Jupiter Ca- 

pitolinus, &c. But fhort-lived was the prince's joy; for 
within four months the infant died, which gave occafionto 

new rallies of flattery, fince fhe was placed among the god 
and divine worfhip with a prieft, altars, and facrifkeswe 
voted to her. As for the emperor, as he had rejoyced, fo he 
grieved beyond all meafure s. To allay his grief, he exhibited 



S 



niong 



Senators, various fhews, among the reft a combat of gladiators, in whic 
knights, and four hundred fenators, fix hundred knights, and, wbt 
thelhV^" was a ^S^t altogether new, many ladies of great diftinta 
Wt 1 the entered the lifts, and infamouily contaminated themfelves 
jladiators. and families, to ufe the expreffion of Tacitus, by a?; 

pearing among the comman gladiators. In one of t» e ' ? 

fnews a knight, of illuftrious quality, rid full fpeed down 
a fteep defcent upon an elephant ; another perforated Icarus 
but in attempting to fly, fell down fo near the emperor 



that he was befprinkled with his blood. A comedy was al» 

acted, compofed by Afranius, and entitled jfieendiutfJ) c 
the burning, in which a houfe richly furniihed was let o 
tire, and permiSion granted to the actors to rifle it. Dw ir 

ihews, he did not, like other emperors, fcatter m° ni 
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among the populace, but tickets for vaft fums, for fine Nero's pro.- 

houfes, gardens, and eftates, which he faithfully configneddigality. 
to thofe who produced the faid tickets. For he believed, 



as 



Suetonius obferves, that all the pleafure and advan 



tage 



of riches confided in profufion and prodigality, 
reckoned thofe fordid and mean-fpirited, who kept any 
accompt of their expences, and cried up fuch as fquandered 
away and confumed their fortunes. Hence he never menti- 
oned his uncle Caligula, but with the higheft elogiums, be- 
caufe in lefs than a year's time he had confumed, befides 
his ordinary revenues, the vaft fum (eighteen millions of our 
money), which Tiberius had left him b . 
In the next confulfhip of Caius Lecanius BafTus and 

M. Licinius Craflus Frugu Nero become every day more 
tranfported with a paffion for finging and playing on the 
public ftage, for he had hitherto exerted his fkill only in 
aflemblies called Juvenaiia, which were reftrained to parti- 
cular houfes and gardens, and not daring to begin at Rome, 
refolved to repair to Naples to make his firft cflay and 
appearance there, and from thence pafs over into Greece, 

and contend for the prize in mufic at the Olympic 
games. Accordingly, he fet out from Rome, with his ufual 
attendance and equipage, that is, with a thoufand chariots, 
his horfes and mules all (hod with filver, his grooms and 
muletiers clad in the richeft cloth of Canufium, and attend- 
ed by a band of praetorian guards and a body of African horfe, 
moft pompoufly attired. Soon after his arrival at Naples, 
he mounted the ftage, and fang for feveral days together n 
to animmenfe multitude, all the rabble of Naples, and in- on^Kage 
credible numbers flocking from the neighboui ing cities and of Naples, 
colonies, to fuch an extraordinary fpe&acle, an emperor 
"nging on the public ftage. In this exercife he pafled his 
whole time at Naples, repairing to the theatre in the morn- 



ing, and continuing there till night, allowing himfelf now 
and then a frnall refpite to take breath and rcfrefh him- 
j f«f, which he did publicly in the prefence of the multi- 
j tude, telling them, that when he had warned his throat, 
• «e would entertain them with a finer air than any they 
I ^ } ret heard. We are told, that though the theatre was 
J one day,^ while lie was fmging, fhaken all on a fudden 
t v.-jth a violent earthquake, and in great danger of fall- 

l % yet he would not irjive. over till he had ended his feng. 

W hen 



* Suet, c, u, & 
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When he had done* he gave the numerous audience leave 
to retire ; and the theatre, as foon as it was empty, f e j| 



to the ground. This accident Nero looked upon as a pro. 



vidential event, betokening the immediate protection of his 
guardian deities, and celebrated the benignity of the god$ 



In Tongs of thankfgiving compofed by himfelf. Being much 
delighted with the praifes which fome Alexandrians, lately 
arrived at Naples, beftowed on his heavenly and airlift 
voice, he fent for more of them over in great hafte, and 
was ever after attended by fome of them on the ftage, 
richly attired with a ring of great value on their left hand. 
As they were for the mofr. part youths, he appointed them 
governors to take care of their education, and allowed 
them an annual penfion of four hundred thoufand fefterces', 
The emperor left Naples with a delign to pafs over into 
Heisentea- Greece, and difplay his abilities there4 In his rout to the 
tained at Be- Adriatic he refted a while at Beneventum, where by Vr« 
Vatinius 1 tinius was exhibited a pompous (how of gladiators. Vati- 
with a flww nius was one of the moft baneful monfters that haunted 
of gladiators. t j ie colir t, originally bred in a cobler's ftall, hideous and 

diftorted in his perfon, at firft taken to court as a buffoon^ 
and afterwards by calumny, by lying accufations a- 



gainft every worthy man, and a farcaftical turn, raifed to 
luch a height, that in wealth, and favour, and in power 
to do mifchief, he furpaflcd all the other minifters of ini- 
quity in Nero's court k (K). During the folemnity of 
thefe fports, Nero forbore not a&s of tyranny and bloodj 
but forced Torquatus Silanus, the great grandfon of Au 




jaflus, to die for no other crime, but becaufe he lived 

with greater fplendor and magnificence than became a pri- 
vate 



i Suet. c. 20. Tacit, c. 34. k Idem ibid. 



(K ) Vatinius is mentioned by Martial and Juvenal as the ccfr 
triver of certain aups with four long fpouts, called by the I* 4 

tins nofes : 

Vilia futoris calicem monumenta Vatini 

Accipe, fed nafus longior ille fuit ; 

fays Martial : and Juvenal 1 

Tu Beneventani futoris nomen habentem 

Siccabis calicem naforum quatuor, &e. 
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* 

vate perfon, and therefore was Aippofed to afpire at the 
fovereign power. Torquatus opened the veins of both his 



arms and bled to death. After this Nero, for reafons 

known* put off his voyage to Greece and re- 



turned to Rome, with a defign to fhew himfelf to the 
provinces of the eaft, efpecially to Egypt, which project 
he declared by a public edict, and then went to pay his 
obligations for the fuccefs of that journey to the feveral 
deities in the city. But as he entered the temple of Vefta, 
he was feized with a fudden dread, which {hook him in 
every joint, and is afcribed by fome writers to the awful 
afpecl: of the goddefs, by others to the remembrance of 
his enormous crimes, with which he was fo eternally haunt- 
ed, that he was never a moment free from pangs and a- 
gonies. Be that as it will, he dropped his project giving Whyhedr 
out, that he could not prevail upon himfelf to deprive the hisdefi s n 

_ 7 .. r r \ t - , - , * r < rg° l ns; into 

Roman citizens for to long a time of tne joyful light of Egypt, 
their prince. This declaration was pleafing to the populace, 
from their inclination to diverfions* which by his refidence 
at Rome they enjoyed, and from the apprehenfion of fear- 
city of provisions in his abfence K 
Nero banquetted frequently in the public places and 



great fquares, ufing the whole city as his own houfe 
Thefe banquets were expenfive and magnificent almoft be- 
yond belief, and no lefs infamous for the monftrous fcenes' 
of lewdnefs pra&ifed at them ; for he was generally at- 
tended at fuch entertainments, whether given by himfelf 




his friends, bv the moft debauched and abandoned wo 



men of the whole city. Tacitus defcribes here the feaft 
prepared for him this year by Tigellinus, as a pattern of 



J J J I HP* 1 ( * 

reft. In the lake of Agrippa he built a large vef- lge ' mus 
lei, which contained the banquet, and was towed by other 
veflels embellilhed with rich ornaments of gold and ivory, 
which were rowed by profeffed catamites, ranged accord- 
1R g to their different age and fkill in their abominable pro- 
«mon. The banquet confifted of great variety of wild 



the 



and wild beafts from remote countries, and fifh from 
ocean. On the banks of the lake on one fide flood 



rothels filled with ladies of great rank, and on the other 
common harlots, quite naked. When night came, the 
ntl gribouring groves and houfes refounded with the joyful 

fyiRphony 



» r , 3 Idem, c. 37 

Vol. XIV. " p *' 



4 
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fym phony of mufical inftruments and fongs, and appeal 

illuminated with an huge blaze of lights which turned nigfe 
into day. It was a few days after this memorable banquet, 
that Nero, who had already furpaffed all men, as Tacitu 
obferves, in every kind of abomination, was prompted 

his extravagant lewdnefs and folly to fuch excefles, aswoull 
feem altogether incredible, were they not attefted by % 
torians, who lived near thofe times, and whofe veracity 
cannot be queftioned. He attired himfelf in the habit i 
a woman, and as fuch was publicly, with the ufual fonu 
and folemnity, married to a pathic of his contaminated cct, 
named Pythagoras. Not fatisfied with fuch monftrous ad 
Hi? abomi- unheard-of impiety and pollutions, as he was the wife (\ 
nations. one pathic, fo he became the hufband of another, name 

Sporus, whom he married with the fame folemnity, 

in his palace, and carried about with him all over fe\ 
and Greece in the fame litter, and in the attire of an e& 
prefs , on which occafion it was faid, that the world wodf 
have been happy, had Nero's father had fuch a wife 1 , 
His other abominable pollutions, unknown before to 6 
moll abandoned debauchees, we fhall pafs over in filentt 
being' well apprifed, that a detail of fuch monftrous k 
fcenities would prove no lefs Ihccking to our readers, tfe 
that which we read in Suetonius has proved {hocking : 
us. We lhall only obferve out of that writer, that Nc 
was firmly perfuaded all men were as wicked as hirafelj 
and therefore freely forgave thofe, who made an op 
profeflion of obfcenity, all other crimes ; but puni 
with the utmoll: fe verity, as hypocrites and impoftors, fi 
as feemed to be offended with the raoft unnatural imp 
rities n . 

The burning This year, the eleventh of Nero's reign and fcf 
of Rome, fourth of the Chriftian aera, happened the famous bums 

of Rome ; but whether by chance, or the contrivance 
the prince, is not determined, both being aiTerted by 2 



li 




thors. The fire began amongft certain fhops, w 
were kept fuch goods as were proper to feed it* 
fpread every way with fuch amazing rapidity, that itsl 
vock was felt in diftant ftreets before any meafures to 



it could be tried. Betides an infinite number of com 

houfes, all the noble monuments of antiquity, all thefc 



* Tacit, c. J7 



Suet. c. zS* 



a Idem, c. 29' 
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t palaces, temples, porticos, with goods, riches, furniture 
j merchandife to an immenfe value, were devoured 




k flame, which raged firft. in the low regions of the city 



then mounted to the higher, with fuch terrible vio- 
lence and impetuofity, as to fruftrate all relief. The 
Oirieks of the women, the various- efforts of feme endea- 
voaring to fave the young and tender, of others attempt- 

ififl the aged and infirm, and the hurry of fuch 



iog 



drove only to provide for themfelves, occafioned a mu- 



tual interruption and univerfal confufion. Many, while 
they chiefly regarded the danger that purfued them behind, 
found themfelves fuddenly involved in the flame before and 
on every fide : if they efcaped into the quarters adjoining., 
or into the parts quite remote, there too they met with 
tSie devouring flames. At laft, not knowing whither to 
fly, nor where to feek fancl:uary, they abandoned the city, 
and repaired to the open fields. Some out of defpair for the 
lofsof their whole fubftance, others through tendernefs for 
their children and relations, whom they had not been able 
tofnatch from the flames, fufTered themfelves to periih in 



them, though they had eafy means to efcape. No man 
durft offer to nop the progrefs of the fire, there being many, 
who had no other bufinefs, but to prevent with repeated 
menaces all attempts of that nature ; nay fome were in the 
face of the public feen to throw lighted fire-brands into the 
Wes, loudly declaring, that they were authorized fo to 
00; but whether this was only a device to plunder more 
[raly, or in reality they had fuch orders, was never certain- 
ytoown. Nero, who was then at Antium, did not offer The defpair 
to return to the city, till he heard, that the flame was ad- and mifera- 
vancing to his palace, which after his arrival was, in fpite hl f c 1 on d f" 

" 1 J 7 r or the mtu- 



of all 



oppontion, burnt down to the ground, with all the b j tant5j< 



Jonfes adjoining to it. However, Nero, affecting cornpaf 
Jon for the multitude, thus vagabond and bereft of their 
flings, kid open the field of Mars, and all the 



E r ^t edifices erected there by Agrippa, and even his 




gardens. He likewife caufed tabernacles to be reared 
aire for the reception of the forlorn populace ; from 

and the neighbouring cities, were brought by his 
as *u iorts of furniture and neceflaries, and the price 
1 corn confiderably leflened. But thefe bounties, however 
perous and popular, were beftowed in vain, becaufe a 

W was fpread abroad, that, during the time of this ge- 

2 neral 




neral conflagration, he mounted his domeftic ftage, 
fang the deftru&ion of Troy, comparing the prefent de{ 

The fire ex- ^ on * 0 celebrated calamities of antiquity. At le 
tinguiflied, On the fixth day (M), the fury of the flames was ftopt 




but breaks t h e foot of mount Efquiline 



out anew. 



5 




levelling with the 



gro 

an infinite number of buildings, fo that it found nothing 
encounter, but the open fields and empty air. But fear 
had the late alarm ceafed, when the fire broke out ane 
with frefh rage ; but in places more wide and fpacfous 



whence fewer perfons were deftroyed, but more tempjq 
overthrown and porticos appropriated to public divert 



A 



s 



this 



fecond conflagration 



broke 



out in certai 



buildings belonging to Tigellinus, they were both ge«l 
rally afcribed to Nero \ and it was conjectured, that lj 
deftroying the old city, he aimed at the glory of building' 

name. Of the fourth 



new one 



and calling; 



it 




his 



quarters, into which Rome was divided, four remained e& 
tire, three were laid in afhes, and in the feven others thert 
remained only here and there a few houfes, miferably fc't 
tered and half confumed p. Such is the account wiiid 

us of this dreadful calamity. But Suetoni 



Tacitus gives 



id Dion Camus are pofitive in their relations, that it w' 
cccafioned by Nero. The former author writes, that ctf 
happening in a private converfation with the emperor, tofiJ 
in Greek, When I am dead let the world be burnt jnf t j 

and not lo 



4 



replied he, Let it be burnt while I am alive 
after being difplcafed with the old buildings of the city, w 
its narrow alleys, and irregular frreets, he caufed it to k 

fet on fire fb publicly, that feveral'of his oncers were fourij 



P Tacit, c. 38 



40 



(M) Suetonius tells us, that it lafted fix days and fovenn$ 

wherein he difagrees with an antient infeription, frill to be ^ 

near St. Peter's church in Rome, according to which it $ 

Ex Vol 



tinned nine days. The words of the infeription are ; 
Suicepto. Quod. Diu. Erat Negle&um. Nec. Redditum. Incen^ 
Arcendorum. Caufa. Quando. Urbs. Per. Novem. Dies. A rfit. N 
ronianis. Temponbus. Et. Hac. Lege. Dedicato. Eft. Ne. ) ] 
Liceat. Intra. Hos. Terminos. iEdificium. Extruere. Suetoni^ 
account cannot be reconciled with this infeription ; but ttet; 
Tacitus may ; for he tells us, that the lire which was flopt^ 
f;::ih day, broke out anew ; fo that the firil conflagration 



h\ia to have kited fix days, and the fecond three. 
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in 



the houfes of the great men with fire and flax in their 
hands, and neverthelefs difmified becaufe they openly de- 
clared, that they had one to authorize them. There be- 
certain ftore-houfes near his palace, which ground he 
defired to have, that with their walls of ftone withftood the 
violence of the flames, he caufed them to be battered down 
by engines of war. Though in this barbarous conflagration, 
continues the fame writer, the palaces of our antient com- 
manders, adorned with hoflile ipoils, the temples formerly 

confecrated by our kings, thofe which the piety of our an- 
ceftors raifed in the Punic and Gaulifh wars, and in fhort 
all the noble and ftately monuments of antiquity, were 



confumed by the devouring flames, vet Nero was fo far 



from being touched with forrow or companion, that he 
beheld the fire the whole time from the tower of Me- 
caenas, and being highly pleafed with the fight, he chanted 
a poem on the deftruclion of Troy, in the fame habit 
which he ufed when he fung on the ftage. He would not 
allow any one to attempt the flopping or extinguifhing of 

the fire, promifmg to remove at his own charge the rub- 
bifh and dead bodies Among the many antient and 
ftately edifices which the rage of the flames utterly confum- 
ed, Tacitus reckons the temple dedicated by Servius TulliusMany 
to the moon ; the temple and great altar confecrated by ? oble bui!t *; 

Evander to Hercules, the chapel vowed by Romulus to J u p i - ^ g n f u med . 
ter Stator, the court of Numa with the temple of Veffa, 
and in it .the tutelar gods peculiar to the Romans. In the 
lame fate were involved the ineftimablc treafure acquired 
ay (o many victories, the wonderful works of the bcft 
painters and fculptors of Greece, and what is dill more to be 
mented, the antient writings of celebrated authors, till 
the.': prelerved perfectly entire. It was obferved, that the 
fre began the fame day on which the Gauls, having for- 
merly taken the city, burnt it to the ground r . Upon the 
rums of the demolifhed city Nero founded a palace, which 
" e ^ed his golden houfe, though it was not fo much Nero's gol- 
admiredon account of an immenfe profufion of gold, pre- di:n P alace - 
c 'ous ftones, and other ineftimable ornaments, ?s for its 
immenfe extent, containing fpacious fields, vaft wildernefles, 
^uncial lakes, thick woods, gardens, orchards, vine-yards, 

groves, &c. The entrance of this ftately edifice was 

paqous enough to receive a coloflus, reprefenting Nero, 

3 an hundred 




* Suet. c. 38, 1 Tacit, c, 41 
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an hundred and twenty foot high ; the galleries confifted of 



three rows of tali pillars, each of them a full mile in length; 
the lakes were encompafled with magnificent buildings, in 
the manner of cities, and the woods flocked with all fortj 
of wild beads. The houfe itfelf was tiled with gold, and 
the walls covered with the fame metal, and richly adorned 
with precious ftones and mother of pearl, which in thofe 
days was valued above gold the timber-work and ceilings 
of the rooms were inlaid with gold and ivory ; the roof of 
®ne of the banquetting rooms refembled the firmament both 
in its figure and motion, turning incefTantly about night 
and day, and mowcring all forts of fweet waters. When 
this magnificent flructure was finifhed, Nero approved of 



it only fo far as to fay, that at length he began to lodge 



like a man (N). Pliny tells us, that this palace extended 
quite round the city s . Nero, it feems, did not quite fini 
it ; for the fir.it order Otho figned was, as we read in Sue* 
tonius, for fifty millions of fefterces to be employed in per- 
fecting the golden- palace, which Nero had begun l . The 
projectors of this plan were Severus and Celer, two boM 

and enterprizing men, who foon after put the emptor 

apoi) 



Plin. 1. xxxiii. c. 3 1 . 1 Suet. c. 3 1 . & in Oth. c. 7, 



(N) Martial defcribes the vaft tract of ground on which D 
-palace flood (4.6). Several lampoons were hmded ahoutonth 
fame fubj eel ; among the reft: the following, which likewife re- 
flected on the murder of his mother and his fhameful paffion for 
playing upon the harp : 



Quis neget iEneas natum de ftripe Ncronem 

Suitullt hie matrem, fuftulit ille patrcm. 

Dum tendit cytharam nofcer, duin cornua Pai 

N oiler crit 1'arm, ille Hecatebeletes. 

Roma domus fiet ; Veios migrate, Quirites, 

Si non & Veios occupat ilea dooms. 



■r, 



But Nero, whether he really defpifed fuch reflections^ or 
fmothered his refentment, never fo much as enquired after tt.e-- 
thor of thefe fatyrs ; nay, feme of them being difcoversCi* 
would not fuiier the fenate to punifn them svith any fe verity* 



(46} Mart, lib defpect, epig. 2. 
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upon 



a ftill more expenfiye and arduous undertaking, name- Undertake 



, that of cutting a canal, through hard rocks and fteep ^j^™ 1 " 
mountains, from the lake Avernus to the mouth of the 
Tiber, an hundred and fixty miles in length, and of fuch 
breadth, that two galleys of five ranks of oars might eafily 
pafs abreaft. His view in this was to open a communica- 
tion between Rome and Campania, free from the troubles 
and dangers of the fea ; for this very year a great number 
of veffels laden with corn were ftiipwrecked at cape Mife- 
num, the pilots chufing rather to venture out in. a violent 
ftorm, than not to arrive at the time they were expected 
by Nero u . For the perfecting of this great undertaking, 
the emperor ordered the prifoners from all parts to be trail- 
[ported into Italy, and fuch as were convicted, whatever 
their crimes were, to be condemned only to his works. 
We are told, that to this bold and extravagant attempt he 
was like wife encouraged by a Roman knight, who allured 
him, that be could help him to the immenfe treafures, which 
Queen Dido had carried along with her from Tyre, an4 
buried in vaft caves under-ground in Africa, whence they 

might without much trouble be recovered w . Nero, who 
undertook nothing with more ardor and readincfs, than 
what was deemed impoffible, expended incredible fums in 
this rafh undertaking, and exerted all his might to cut 
through the mountains adjoining to the lake Avernus ; but 
not being able to remove by art the obftacles of nature, 
he was in the end obliged to drop the enterprife *• 

The ground, which was not taken up by the founda-R om ere 
tlons of Nero's own palace, he afligned for houfes, which built. 

were not placed, as after the burning of the city by the 
Gauls, at random and without order ; but the ftreets were 



laid out regularly, fpacious and {trait ; the edifices reftrain- 
ed to a certain height, perhaps of feventy foot, according 

to the plan of Auguftus ; the courts were widened, and 

to all the great houfes, which ftood by themfelves and 
were called iAes, large porticos were added, which Nero 
engaged to raife at his own expence, and to deliver to each 
proprietor the fquares about them clear from all rubbifh. 
He likewife promifed rewards according to every man's 

wnk and fubflance, and fixed a day for the difcharge of 



p + 



his 



11 Suet. ibid. Tacit, c. 46. w Suet. ibid. * Tacit, 

c- 42. 
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his promife, on condition, that againft that day their feve- 

Precautions ral houfes and palaces were fmifhed. He moreover made 
th? UkTdif tne following wife regulations to obviate fuch a dreadful 
aftsr. ° 1 " calamity for the future, viz. that the new building fhould 

be raifed to a certain height without timber ; that thejr 
fhould be arched with ftone from the quarries of Gabii 
and Alba, which were proof againft fire ; that over the 
common fprings, which were diverted by private men for 
their own ufes, overfeers mould be placed to prevent that 
abufe ; that every citizen mould have ready in his houfe, 
fome machine proper to extinguifh fire ; that no wall fhould 
be common to two houfes, but every houfe be inclofed 
within its own peculiar walls, &c. Thus the city in a fhort 
time rofe out of its afhes with new luftre, and more beau- 
tiful than ever. However, fome believed, that the antient 
form was more conducing to health, the rays of the fun 
being hardly felt, on account of the narrownefs of the 
ftreets and the height of the buildings, whereas now there 
wss no fhelter asainft the fcorching heat y. We are told, 



that Nero defigned to extend the walls to Oftia, and to 
bring from thence, by a canal, the fea into the city z . As 
Nero, notwithftanding all his bounties, was ftill univerfal- 




believed to have been the author of the conflagration, 
Nerotranf- in order to wipe off this afperfion, he transferred the guilt 
ftrs upon the upon the Chrifliaiis, who were already very numerous in 

Wefhal! 



theguikof tnc c ' lt y> and ra5fed the firft g eneral perfecution 
burning the deliver, in our hiftorian's own words, what he writes up- 

cit Y' on this fubject, milled, no doubt, by the accounts that 

were current among the Romans, and crediting, as he 
wanted an opportunity of being better informed, the ca- 
lumnies, with which the enemies, of truth laboured to (lit- 
Tacjtut's ac- credit fuch as profefled it. Nero, fays he, to fupprefs the 

prevailing rumour, that he was the author of the confla- 
gration, transferred the guilt upon fuppofed eliminate, fab- 



count 01 

them. 



jecting to mod exquifite torments thofe people, who tor 
their enormous crimes were already univerfally abhorred, 

and known to the vulgar by the name of Chnflians(O). The 

author 



y Idem, c. . 43. 2 Suet. c. 16. 



(O) Tacitus feems in this particular to confound the Chru- 

ns with the Jews j for fpeaking of the latter in his hiftory (2ty 

They 



(28) Tacit, hift. 1. v. 
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author of this name was Chrift, who in the reign of Ti- 
berius was executed under Pontius Pilate* procurator of 
Judaea. The peftilent fuperftition was for a while fuppref- 
fed j but it revived again, and fpread, not only over Ju- 
d$a, where this evil was firft broached, but reached Rome, 
whither from every quarter of the earth is conftantly flow- 
ing, whatever is hideous and abominable amongft men, 
and is there readily embraced and pradtifed. Firft there- 
fore were apprehended fuch as openly owned themfelves 
to be of that feci: ; then by them was difcovered an im- 
menfe multitude, and all were convi&ed, not of the crime of 
burning Rome, but of their hatred and enmity to man- 
kind. Their death and torture was aggravated with cruel 
derifion and fport ; for they were either covered with the fkins 
of wild beafts, and torn in pieces by devouring dogs, or 
faftened to crofles, or wrapt up in combuftible garments, 
that when the day-light failed, they might, like torches, 
ferve to difpel the darknefs of the night. For this tragi- 
cal fpe&acle Nero lent his own gardens, and exhibited at 

the 



They are immoveable, fays he, in their adherence to one ano- 
ther, and prone to acls of companion ; but towards the whole 
human race befides, they maintain a mortal and implacable 
hatred. With all others they refufe to eat ; with all others 
they refufe to lodge ; nay, though they are a people abandoned 
to fenfuality, they avoid the embraces of all foreign women. 
This cenfure they deferved in the time of Tacitus, as they Hill 

do in ours, faving the laft particular mentioned by our hiftori- 

an ; for now they condefcend to the embraces of foreign har 
lots. They had not common mercy towards the Gentiles and 
uncircumcifed ; and being perfuaded, that the Almighty loved 
only their nation, they fancied that he abhorred, and therefore 
they abhorred, the whole human race befides ; fo that it was 
hid of them by Tacitus too truly, adverfus omnes alios hoftile 
°.<"um. But furely the Chriftians did not, at leaft in Tacitus's 
! ime » deferve this cenfure : an univerfal and unbounded charity 
,s f he main bafis and chara&eriftic of our religion j and it is 
Jjpt probable, that the Chriftians were then fo degenerated as to 
"grace their profeffion, by neglecting the moft effential duty 
o it. They avoided indeed, the profane meetings of the Gentiles, 
tne;r lewd revels, their fliews and fpeftacles ; and thence were 
thought, as Arnobius obferves, by men not acquainted with their 

principles, to hate the Gentiles themfelves. 
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the fame time the public diverfiosi of the circus, fometimes 

driving a chariot in perfon, and fometimes ftanding as a 
ipe&ator among the populace in the habit of a charioteer, 

towards the miserable fufferers, however guilty and 




deferving the moft examplary punifliment, companion 
yofe, feeing they were doomed to perifti, not with a view 
to the public good, but to gratify the cruelty of one man*, 
Thus far Tacitus, who, 'tis manifeft, was quite unac- 
quainted with the facred myfteries and found morals of our 

religion. He was himfelf a man of ftri£t morality 



tHfplays, throughout all his writings, a fpirit truly virtuous 
and humane ; no wonder therefore, if confidering the 
Chriftians as enemies to mankind, according to the prevail- 
ing notion, and their religion as a new feci in confident with 
the laws of Rome, and threatening civil tumults, he paint- 
ed them in fuch u°;ly colours. But, after all, he does them 
the juftice to vindicate them from the afperfions of Nero, 
and expofe the barbarous treatment they met with from that 
tyrant. 

Were tetafces In the mean time, Nero having- with the immenfe 




.urns, he had expended in building his golden houfe, and 
smnnerof ra " embelliftiing the city, quite drained his exchequer, tofup- 

ply his prodigality betook himfelf to all manner of rapine 
and extortion. Not Italy alone, but the provinces, the Is- 
veral confederate nations, and all thofe cities, that had t 



title of free, were pillaged and laid wafte. In this gen 
ral fpoil were involved the temples of the gods, being 
ftript of all their rich ornaments, of all the treafurs, 
which the Roman people in every age of their ftate bi 
confec rated, either as monuments of triumphs celebrat- 
WbhScts Tta- cc f or vows fulfilled. Through Greece and Ana th- 
lyan nc ^ ravages were committed, Acratus an imperial frcea- 

man, and becundus Carinas, two prompt initrumetwi 
as Tacitus ftyles them, to execute any iniquity, however 
black and flagrant, being fent into thofe provinces with 3 
commiflion to ftrip every- where the temples of all the:: 
ornaments, gifts, oblations, &c. and convey them too- 
ther with the ftatues and images of the 2;ods themB' 6 
fr> Rome k , where they were melted down, and wn* 
into money l . Suetonius afiures us, that from this ti& 
forward he never raifed any man to an office, without t« 



* Tacit, c. 44. k Idem, c. 45. 1 Saet. c r' 

t 
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ing him, You know what I want ; let us make it our 

bulinefs, that no one may have any thing, which he can 
call his own m . Seneca, fearing thefe facrileges and ini- 
quitous extortions might be imputed to him, begged leave Seneca . gre _ 
to retire to a feat of his own, remote from Rome ; but f u f e d leave t« 
that being refufed him, he confined himfelf to his cham- f etir«- 
ber, pretending an indifpofition in his nerves. Some wri- 
ters tell us, that one of his freed-men, named Cleonicus, 
had, by the command of Nero, prepared poifon for him ; 

but that he efcaped it, either by the difcovery made 
the freed-man, or by his own caution ; for being apprifed 
of the danger he was in, he led a molt abftemious life, 
fatisfying his hunger with wild fruit from the woods, and 

quenching his thirft with a draught from the common foun- 
tain n . Of this wonderful temperance and fobriety, he 
fpeaks himfelf in one of his letters : I banquet, fays he, 
upon dry bread, and dine without a table * ; my dinner h 
fuch that after it I have no occafion to wafh my hands : 
and elfewhere p ; I fleep little, and watch much ; I ab- 
ftain from all wine, avoid bathing, and ufe no ointments, 
being perfuaded, that with refpecl: to our bodies, of all 

fmells, no fmell is the beft. In the clofe of the year, 
the heads and mouths of the populace were filled with pro- 
digies (P), faid to have happened, and always looked upon 
s the fore-runners of fome dreadful calamity. A comet too 
appeared, an omen ever fuppofed to portend misfortunes 
threatening; fome fovereign power. Nero was therefore 



a 



under no fmall apprehenfion ; but an aftrologer, by name 
Babilus, having acquainted him, that among monarchs it 

was ufual upon fuch occafions to avert thofe omens from 

them 



° Idem, ibid, n Tacit, c. 45. 0 Senec. ep. 84 

? Idemep. 109. 



v) In the ftreets and roads were found expofed feveral mon- 
gers with double heads, fome brutes, and fome of the humaa 
fpecies : f mne were a jf 0 taken from the bellies of vidtims : m 
the territory of Placcntia was brought forth a calf with its head 
growing up 0n its leg ; a prodigy, which, according to the inter- 
pretation of the foothfayers, foreboded, that for human kind a- 

not her head was preparing:, that would not remain long con-* 
celled (29). 



(29) Idem, c. 42 



« 
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themfelves by fome extraordinary maffacre, he revived 




utterly to exterminate the whole fenatorial order, and com- 
mit the government of the provinces, and the command of 

the armies, to the knights and his freed-men. 
PJfo's con- This bloody defign he began to put in execution the 
piracy. following year, when A. Licinius Nerva Silanus, and M. 

Veftinus Atticus were confuls, a confpiracy, which was 
then difcovered, affording him a plaufible pretence for the 
mighty carnage. In this memorable confpiracy were en- 
aged, we may fay, the whole nobility of Rome ; fenators, 
knights, foldiers, and even women, entering into it with 
great eagernefs and competition, partly from their deteftation 
of Nero, and partly from their fceal for Caius Pifo, who 
was at the head of it. He was allied to moft of the il- 
luftricus families in Rome, and for his own virtues, or 
qualities, as Tacitus obferves, that refembled virtues, highly 
filscha- favoured by the populace 5 for he was a great orator, and 
Miler. employed his eloquence in the defence of his fellow-citizens 5 

generous to his friends and acquaintance, and even to fuch 
as were unknown to him, affable and compiaifant : he was 



if 



of a tall ftature, of a graceful countenance, and extreme # 
popular in his language and addrefs ; but fo far from being 
ftricf and auftere in his life and manners, that he obferved no 
rcftraint in his pleafures, abandoning himfelf to all manner 



of debauchery and luxury, a conduct, fays our hiftorian 



not difapproved of by thofe who defigned to raiie him to 
the empire ; for they did not care that the fupreme bead of 
the empire fhould be in his morals over fevere. However, 
he was not the hid author of the confpiracy; nay, our 
hiftorian tells us, that it was never known by whom the de- 
fign was finr. concerted, though Subrius Flavius, tribune of a 
praetorian cohort, and Sulpicius Afper, a centurion, feem 
J,j?r.?pcr- to have been the moft forward champions in it. Amor* 

'5;na?o*»cf.r tne ^ entcre< ^ * nt0 ' lt > cur hiftorian names Lucan 
caned in it.' the celebrated poet, Plautius Lateranus, conful elect, Flavin 

Scevinus* and Afranius Ouinc'tilianus. Lucan was in 



ftigated by perfonal provocations, Nero, who was 
with an ardent ambition of excel! ins; in poetry, 
from a ridiculous emulation forbid the publication 
poems : .Lateranus, from whom the famous bafilic at Rome 
took its name, was piqued bv no injury done to himfrj 1 ? 




gageu in a 



epu 



-.iblic- 



The other two had \ov.h drowned in fe rSu a: it v, and had ti;i 

that tune lived in fioth ana debauchery : what prompt 
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Scevimis to confpire, we are not tcld ; but Quin&ilianus 

became an accomplice in cider to be revenged en Nero, 
for having in a virulent fatire publifhtd his fcandalous and 
unnatural lewdnefs. Rome was furprifed, that two men 
of fuch characters mould engage in an enterprife fo great 
and daring. Thefe we have mentioned drew focn into the 
combination Tullius Senecio, Cervarius Prcculus, Vulcatus 
Araricus, Julius Tugurinus, Munatius Gratus, Antcnius 
Natalis, and Martius Feflus, all Reman knights. Out of 
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the troops, befides the two cfteas already mentioned, were 
aflumed as accomplices, Granius Silvanus, Statius Proximus, 
both tribunes of the praetorian bands, Maximus Scaurus, 
Venetus Paulus, two centurions, and as their main ftrength 



and dependence, Fenius Pufus, captain of the imperial 
guards, a man greatly elfeem'd by the people, and on that 
account hated both by his collegue Tigellinus and the em- 



peror. The cenfpirators were no focner allured, that 
Rufus had embraced their party, than they began more re- 
folutely to debate about the time and place of the intended 
alfaffination. Sulrius Flavius undertook to alTail Nero, 
while he was finging on the ftage, or fcouring the ftreets 
in his drunken revels by night, unattended by his guards ; 

but a too great anxiety to efcape with impunity, ever un- 
reasonable in great enterprifes, reftrained him % 
In the mean time, the confpirators putting off frcm day EpIcJiar - s a 

to day the execution of their defign, a woman, named f re ed 



worn a « 



Epicharis, took upon her to rcufe them. It was utterly animates the 
unknown by what means (he came at all tobeapprifed of the confpirator? * 

plot j for till that time fr.e had never (hewn the leaft regard 

to honour, virtue, or henefty. When me found that all 
ntr reproaches ?"d exhortations were to no effect, impa- 
tient of their il He left Rcme, and battened into 
vampania, where me cn.plcyed all her induflry and fkill 
toeftrange from Nero the hearts of the chief officers of the 
fleet riding at Mifeuum, and to engage them in the defign, 
which they had frequent opportunities of executing, as the 
emperor took great delight in failing often along ti e coaHs 
°f Mifenum and Puteoh In that fleet, Volufus Proculus, 
who had been employed by Nero to difpatcb his mother, 



had th 



e command of a thoufanci marines. Eut as he did 



n . ot tn ink himfelf thereby fuftciently rewarded f( r fo merito- 
rius a murder, either fiom an old acquaintrr.ee with 

Epicharis^ 
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Epicharis, or a friendfhip newly contracted, he related 

to her his fignal fervices to Nero, adding bitter complaints 



that he had not been diftinguimed with promotion equal to 
his deferts. In an Aver to him, Epicharis urged all the crying 
cruelties, all the barbarous outrages committed by the 



tyrant, and at the fame time acquainted him with the con- 
fpiracy ; but had the precaution to conceal from him the 
names of the confpirators. The traitor was no foonerlet 
into the fecret, than he flew to Rome, and betrayed the 
whole to Nero. But his difcovery availed nothing ; for 
when Epicharis was fummoned and confronted with the 
informer, as his charge againft her was fupported by no 
witneffes, fhe denied it, pretending to be greatly amazed at 
the impudent boldnefs of the accufer. However, (he was 
detained in p<rifon, Nero fufpecring that the charge was not 
She is ac- f a l fe , though not proved to be true r . The confpirators 
io fC< but NC ~ being, notwithftanding the filence of Epicharis, apprehenfive 
baffles her of a difcovery, came to a refolution to haften the intended 
accui'er. murder, and chofe, as the mo ft convenient place for the 

execution of their defign, a villa at Baise belonging to Pifo, 
whither the emperor frequently reforted to bathe and 
banquet, with a fmall number of attendants. But in this 
Pifo would by no means concur, alledging the general ab- 
horrence which muft enfue, were the facjred rights of hof- 
pitality violated, with the murder of a prince, however 
wicked. He thought it more advifeable to dif patch him at 
Rome, either in the detefted houfe, which he had reared 
with the fpoils of the unhappy city, or in the face of the 
public, fince for the benefit of the public the defign hai 
Pifo is jea- ^ een undertaken. Thus he reafoned openly among the 
Ions of Si- confpirators ; but in his heart he was influenced by fecret 
ianus andthe j ea l ou fy fearinp; leaft Lucius Silanus, a man of extraordinary 

conful Ve~ J J l. n u . , , . „-„ 

flinus. accomphihments, might, as he was then at Rome, upon 

the firft news of Nero's death, feize the vacant fovereigntv 
for himfelf. He was likewifc iealous of the conful Veftinus> 



J 

not knowing but he might, as he was a man of great 
trepidity, attempt the reftoring of the antient government) 
or beftow the empire upon fome other, as a gift of his own- 
The confpirators, moved by the reafonings of Pifo, unam* 
moufiy agreed to execute their dehVn, not at Baiae, M 
at Rome, on the anniveriary facred to Ceres, and alwaj* 
folemnifed with Circenfian games, at which Nero never 



0 



Idem. c. 51, 52 



1 



1 
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failed to aflift, giving free accefs to all, during the gaiety 
of the fports. The defign was to be executed in the follow- 
ing manner : Lateranus, who was but in {lender circum- 
{fences, under pretence of imploring relief, was to fall at the 
prince's feet, and, while he apprehended no iuch attempt* 
throw him down, and keep him fixed to the ground. Then 
the tribunes, centurions, and the other confpirators, were, 
each according to his boldnefs, to rum in and difpatch 
him. Scevinus earneftly claimed the honour and fatisfadtion 
of giving the firft blow ; for having formerly taken a <%g e * chSL 
out of a temple, he carried it conftantly about him, as con- honour of 
fecrated to the execution of fome mighty defign. It was g iy >ng &® 
moreover agreed, that Pifo mould wait the event in the firft bl °^ 




of Ceres, and be thence brought forth by FeniuS;, 
captain of the guards, and conducted to the camp (QJ* 

The day before that, which was appointed for the ex- 
ecution of the defign, Scevinus, upon his returning home 
from a long conference with Antonius Natalis, fealed his 
will ; then unfheathing the above-mentioned dagger, he 



complained it was blunt and rutty, charging Milichus, one 
of his freed men, to have it ground and fharpened at the 
point : next he ordered a repaft, more fumptuous and pro- 
fufethan ordinary, to be got ready ; after which he pre 



fented his favourite Haves with their liberty, and others with 
fums of money : his countenance, in the midft of an 
affe&ed chearfulnefs, appeared clouded : in his difcourfe he 



was continually running from one fubjec~t to another, with- 
out attending to any ; whence all who were prefent, con- 
cluded, that his mind was fraught with fome great defign : 

at iaft he ordered the fame Milichus to prepare bandages for 

wounds, and applications for flopping blood. The freed- The conija 

man, reflecting on thefe orders, and concluding with him- rac y 

felf di k° vef£< k 



(QJ Pliny tells us, that in order to attratt the affections of 
the people, Antonia, daughter of the late emperor Claudius, 
was to accompany Pifo to the camp. But our hiftorian thinks it 
incredible, that either Antonia mould contribute her name, and 
nfque her life, to promote a fcheme, from which fhe could reap 
no aav 'antagc, or that Pifo, who was univerfally known to be 

pailionately fond of his wife, fhould engage to marry another 



(30) Idem, c. 44.. 
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felf, that a confpiracy was undoubtedly carrying on, antf 

his patron concerned in it, haftened next morning by break 
of day to the gardens of Servilius, where Nero then was- 
and being refufed admittance, declared that he came to 
<3ifcover matters of the utmoft importance. Hereupon he 



•was by the porters conducted to Epaphroditu9, one of 



Nero's freed-men, and by him forthwith to the emperor 
himfelf, to whom he related all the cirumftances he had 
obferved, mewed the dagger, and defired the criminal to 
be immediately fent for. Accordingly, Scevinus was by 
a band of foldiers haftily feized and dragged before the em- 




peror 5 but defended himfelf with a fpirit fo undaunted, ami 
inveighed againft the informer as a treacherous wretch, 
actuated by the bafe fpirit of a flave, with fuch firmnefs and 
intrepidity, that the informer had been baffled, had not his 
wife put him in mind, that Antonius Natalis had held a long 
conference with Scevinus, and that both lived in clofe con- 
fidence with Caius Pifo. Natalis was therefore immediately 
fent for, and both he and Scevinus examined apart concerning 

the particulars of that conference. As their anfwers varied 
they were thrown into irons, and threatened with the rad 
the fight of which neither of them being able to bear, 

they difcovered the whole order and progrefs of the confpi 



racy. Natalis confefled the flrft, and declared how k 
Pifo was concerned in the plot, and named alfo Seneca ^ 
but whether he had a&ed as an inter-agent between him ani 
Pifo, or whether Natalis impeached him only to purchzfe 
the favour of Nero, who was daily hunting after fome ft* 
cious pretence to deftroy him, is uncertain. Scevinu?, 

underftanding that by Natalis a confeifion was made, d 
that no advantage could be reaped from his filence, yieW 
Several of a j- length, and declared all the other accomplices. Of thefe 
tots feized"" Lucan, Quinclilianus, 'and Senecio, perlifted long in denv- 



7 ^_ 7 7 1 O 

ing the charge ; but at length were decoyed by a pren^ 




of impunity \ and then, to atone for their backward^? 
they informed againft their deareft friends, Lucan agai$ 
Attilia, his own mother, Quin&ilianus againft Glicius Gaife 



they informed againft their deareft friends, Lucan agatf 

~ 1'.,,, 
i 

and Senecio againft Annius Pollio. In the mean tiito 
Nero, recollecting that Epicharis was detained in pn^j 
and fuppofmg, that the tender body of a woman co^ 
never endure the violence of the rack, commanded her ^ 
be rent and mangled with all forts of torments. But £ 



The firm- fi rrn nefs and magnanimitv was proof aeainft the fur) l - 

nefs an 5fE"-ft^pcs> of fire, and of all the torments" the execution'- 



trepity 
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could invent, though they exerted their utmoft efforts in 

, lead they fhould be at laft fcorned and baffled 
by a woman; She {till utterly denied every particular ; and 
iiich was the iffue of the firfl day's torture. The next 
day, as fne was reconducted in a chair to fuiTer anew the 
fame torments, for all her members were fo rent and dis- 
jointed, that flic could not fupport herfelf, with the girdle, 
that bound her breads, (he framed a noofe for her neck, and Sk* 

: to the top of the chair, hung upon it with all the ^gf^! 
weigiit of her body, and put an end to the poor remains of 
life. Thus a woman, who was once a {lave, chearfully 
fullered the inoft cxquifite torments cruelty could invent 
and death itfelf, to protect perfons, whom £he fcarce knew 
when men born free, when Roman knights and fenators* 
without once feeling the torture, bet raved their deareft 



3 



5 



t 

S 



friends, their neareft relations. For Lucan, .Senecio, and 
Quin&ilianus were daily making new difcoveries, and ft ill 
naming more accomplices ; which fo terrified Nero, that he 
not only doubled his guards, but ported bands of foldiers 

upon the walls and all round the city, lined the fea-coaftcontternatioa 

and the banks of the Tiber with numerous detachments, 
ordered parties of foot and horfe to fcour the fields night 
and day, to range in the public fquarcs, in the neighbouring 
municipal towns, to enter the private houfes, &c. With the 
praetorian guards Germans were intermixt ; for in them* 
as they were foreigners, the prince chiefly confided 5 . 

And now the accufed were dragged in whole droves* 
numbers after numbers* to Nero's tribunal, which was 
erected in his gardens, and lay together at the gates.; ex 
peering to be fucceffively admitted and examined* 
upon their tryal it appeared, that they had ever been feeri 
roiling with any of the confpirators j that they had ever? 
'poke with them, met them, however fortuitoufly* beert 
common guefts at the fame table, or fat together at fome 
public (hew ; all this, or anv part of it, was imputed as an 
^pardonable crime. The judges were Nero himfdf, Ti- 
gelimusj and his collegue Fenius Rufus 4 who* as he was 

not yet detected, proved more fevere than the other two 
m examining his own aflociates, in order to perfuade the 
f: mce > tna t he was an utter Arranger to the plot, Nay 4 to 
m lt Was owing, that the dcfign was net put in execution* 





8 Idem, c. 52— 5S- 
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Sub ms Fla- even during the examination of the con fpira tors : for the 

MUN^ro W k rave tribune, Subrius Flavius, who attended and was not 
but is check- yet impeached or fufpecied, having demanded by fig 



whether he mould d. aw his fword, and difpatch the tyrant, 
w f rd 2 £*" was by contrary figns checked and forbid, when he had already 
s»us u us. g r{ .^ t j t j ie ^ji t< When the confpiracy was firft difecvered, 

there were fome , who exhorted Pifo to proceed directly to 
the camp, or mount the roftium, and try the affections of 
the people and foldi cry, fmce nothing worfe could befil 
him, though both the foldiery and people failed him, than 
he mud already expect nay, by lofing his life in fo glorious 
an attempt, he would approve himfeif worthy of his an- 
ceftors, and leave a glorious example to his pofterity ; where- 
as, if he neglected the prefent opportunity, he would befoon 
feized, committed to bends, and condemned to an ignomi- 
nious death. But Pifo, rejecting the advice of his frieni 

and affociates, the heft that could be given him at the pre- 
fent juncture, retired, without making the leaft attempt, 
to his own houfe, where upon the arrival of a band of 

foldiers to feize him, he opened the veins in both his arms, 
Piftputs and bled to death. Ke left a will full of fulfome flattery to- 

d!"Jif !f W war< ^ s Nero ; and this out of tendernefs to bis wife ArriaGalfc, 

tvd whom he had taken from Domitius Silius, a friend of lis 

own, though me was a woman of mcll vicious inclinations, 
and, lave the beauty of her perfon, deftitute of ever)' re- 

Plautms > ^- C ommendation. Next IMlov/ed the death of PlautiusLate- 

with great nmus, comul clecr, mbiorou witn fuch precipitation, U 

intrepidity, he was not allowed even to embrace his children ; but in* 

ftanlly dragged to the place allots. d for the execution of Have, 

* ***** 4 

and there llaughtcrcd bv the hand of Statius the tribune. 
He died with exemplary nrmnefs and intrepidity, uttered not 
afyllable relating to the confpiracy ; but with an undaunted 



the emperor's freedman ari 



fp irit, am w e re d i\p: ip ! \ rc > c I i t u s , 

fecretary, who afkeci him fome queftions, If I were mesa 
enough to make anv dilccveries, it would be to vour matter, 

He did not even unbraid the trihuiij; nppointedw 



not to you. 



u 



cu; off his head, tho' he too was concerned with him in t r 
confpiracy 1 . Arrian tills us, that the firft blow having 
only wounded him, he Cm ok his head a little, and thsi 
prefented his neck again to the executioner 
The part-cu- The next illufrrims perPan facrifked on this occafion W 
«*s°d«S e " xAAnnsus ^ eneca -> 10 tne infinite joy of Nero, who h n d been 

€.1 s wui. feeking his deih uaicn. Natalis alone had named him, ^ 

CCS* 



I Tacit, c. 16. ■ Arrian. fx Epift. 1. i. c. u 
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concerning him could only difeover thus much,that he had beeii 
fent by Pifo to vilit Seneca, then indifpofed, to complain in 
his name, that he w as deharred accefs to him, and to repre- 
fent, that it would he better if they maintained their friend^ 
{hip by familiar coriverfation ; that to this Seneca replied, 
that frequent interviews and converfations by themfelves 

were conducing to the fervice of neither ; but that upon the 
fafety of Pifo his own welfare depended. Granius Silvanus, 
tribune of a praetorian cohort, was fent to Seneca, with 
orders to afk him, whether he owned the words of Natalis 



and his own anfwers ? Seneca was returned that very day 
from Campania, and had flopped at a villa of his, four 
miles from Rome. Thither arrived the tribune in the 



evening ; and having befet the villa with his men, he en 




tered the houfe, and acquainted beneca with his commiffion, 
while he fat at table with Paulina his wife, and two friends. 

Seneca anfwered 4 That Natalis had in truth been fent to him$ 
and had complained in Pifo's name, that he was re- 
fufed admitance ; a complaint which he had anfwered 
excufing himfelf, on account of his bodily diforder and his 
love of quiet. He denied to have ever declared, that his 
fafety depended upon that of any private man, adding, tha 




t 



he was not at all addicted to flattery j as no man better knew 
than Nero. When this anfwer was by the tribune reported 



to the emperor, lie afked, whether Seneca feemed determined 
upon a voluntary death ? I have not difcovered, replied the 
tribune, either in his words or looks, the leaft fymptorri of: 
fear. Hereupon Nero commanded him to return dire&ly, 
and acquaint him, that he muft die. The tribune who Was" 
himfelf one of the ccnfpirators* took not the fame way he 
came ; but turning; afide> went firil to Fenius, captain o 




the guards, and difclofing to him the emperor's orders* 

afked, whether he fliould obey them ? The cowardly Com-* 
mander advifed him to execute his cornmiffton, and acl: in 
every refpect as if he were an utter ftranger to the plot* 
i hus Fenius and Sih'anus, through a meannefs and timidity 
hardly to be believed, contributed to multiply thofe very 
cruelties, which they had confpired to avenge. However, 
tne tribune avoided feeing Seneca, and delivering in perfont 



J ! ! e hid melfage ; but fent in a centurion to apprife him of 
^ doom. Seneca heard the fentence without betraying 
? leaft difmay or concern, and calmly called for hk 
j but that being denied him bv the centurion,, turn- 



1!l § to hi s friends, he told them* that fince he was pre- 
entecl from gratefully acknowledging their favou rs ? 



V 
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5 



he bequeathed them that which alone was now left him 
the pattern of his life. He repreffed their tears, fometimes 



with gentle reafoning, fometimes with fharp rebukes, aft. 



ing them, Where were now all the documents of philofo. 
phy ? where the precepts of wifdom fo many years preme- 
ditated againft impending calamities ? for to whom, faid he, 
is unknown the bloody nature of Nero ? After the butchering 
of his mother and brother, what remained, but to aid 
to theirs the {laughter of his preceptor and inftrudor ? After 
he had difcourfed fome time to the company in general, lie 
embraced his wife ; an affecting object ! which fomewbt 
abated his firmnefs, and feemed to foften his philofophfel 
fpirit. Fie befought her to moderate her forrow, and to 
fortify herfelf againft the grief arifmg from the lofs of 
her hufband, by the contemplation of his life fpentina 



Thecon- fteady courfe of virtue. Paulina, on the contrary, refo- 
fhiicy of « 1S lutely declared, that lhe was determined to die with him, 

This declaration furprifed Seneca, who unwilling to bereave 
her of fo much glory, and loth to leave one, whom lie 
tenderly loved, expofed to infults and injuries, after afliort 

paufe, Since to the delights of a fhort life, you prefer, faid 
he, the everlafting fame of a glorious death, I mail not envy 
you this honour. Let us (hare the glory of fo brave and, 
tho' your (hare will be by far the gi eater. After this cor- 

verfation, both had the veins of their arms opened attfe 
fame inftant. As Seneca was aged, and his body extenuated 
with a {lender diet, his blood iilued but (lowly > whereupon 
he caufed the veins of his legs and thofe about the joints cf 
his knees to be like wife cut. As he fuffered cruel agonies, 
he perfuaded his wife to retire into another chamber, leftfe 
torments mould make her refolution, or he himfelf, affeflci 
with her pangs, betray wcaknefs and impatience. Asia 
eloquence did not fail him to thelaft moment of his life, he 
called for his fcribes, and dictated to them many things, which 
were publlfhed after his death. As Nero bore no perfona 
enmity to Paulina, and was well apprifed, that her death 
would double the hatred cf the public towards him, he feet 
She is pre- orders to the foldiers to prevent her from dyinn; ; who there* 
v ;uted from U p 0I1 _ commanded her domefHc flaves and freed -men to bid 

Nero's or- U P ^ er arrns anc - &°P thc ^ 00:1 > tut whether this was done 
ders. without her knowledge, or with her concurrence, is unce.' 

tain ; for as men are commonly prone to believe the worf» 
there were fome who a fie r ted, that while me d efpaired oj 

her pardon, foe afpired at the glory of dying with her hut- 
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band ; but yielded to the allurements of life, as foon as (he 
found the prince inclined to mercy. However that be, flic 
outlived her hufband but a few years, ever pale and in a lan- 
guishing condition, and retained to the laft a reverence for his 
memory worthy of all praife. Seneca, in the mean time, 
to haften his death which advanced but flowly, befought 
Statius Annaeus, an intimate friend of his and well (killed in 
me-'icine, to bring him a draught of poifon, which he had Seneca takes 
prepared lone; before, and kept by him. This he fwallowed p°i fo n in 

; • u • _ . i i • • • vain. 



but in vain, his limbs being chilled with cold, and his juices vain# 
ftagnated. He had therefore recourfe to a hot bath, to haften 
by that means the operation of the poifon, or to make his 
blood flow more freely. With the water of the bath he 
fpinkle i fuch of his flaves as flood near him, faying, With 
this liquor I make a libation to Jupiter the deliverer. This Hijhft 
he did in imitation of the Greeks, who in departing after a word*, 
banquet, ufed to make libations to Jupiter the preferver. 
As the bath had not the defired effect, and the foldiers were 
very prefling, he was at laft conveyed into a ftove, and there 
fuffocated with the {ream. His corps was burnt without any Is fuffbeated 
fune* al folemnity, purfuant to a will which he had made, inahotbath. 

even while he was in high favour with the prince w . Thus 
died the celebrated L. Annaeus Seneca, on the twelfth, or, 

as others will have it on the thirteenth, of April. Dion 
Caffius afiures us, that he was privy to the confpiracy, from 
which charge Tacitus does not attempt to clear him. He 
tells us indeed, that Nero had no proof of his being engag- 
ed in the plot ; but adds, that a rumour prevailed, that 
Subrius Flavius, in a fecret confutation with the centurions, 
not without the privacy of Seneca, had determined as foon 
as Nero was cut off by 'the aid of Pifo, to difpatch Pifo too, 
and transfer the empire to Seneca ; nay, the very words, 
•aid to have been uttered by Flavius, in that conference, 
became current, viz. That it availed nothing to depofe a 
mmftrel, if he were to be fucceeded by a tragedian ; for as 
^ero ufed to play upon the harp, fo Pifo's chief delight was 

to ting attired like an aclor in a tragedy. Of Seneca's 

writings we fhall fpeak hereafter. As to his manners, we 
inall only fay, that many things were imputed to him, 
perhaps not undefervedly, altogether inconfiftent with the 

.philofophy which he profeiTed. He entertained a mighty 

3 opinio^ 



* Tacit, c. 62, 64, 



fa 
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opinion of his own virtue ; but few have hitherto concurred 
with him in the fame fentiments. 

p 

FeniusRufus Hitherto Fenius Rufus had proceeded with morefe. 
Is accufed and ver j t y 5 t h an either Tigellinus or Nero himfelf, againft the 
? P? reien e f confpirators his accomplices ; but was in the end detected ; 

for while in the examination of Flavius Scevinus the fenator. 



\ 



he urged him with many menaces to a full confi 



vinus fmiled, and told him, That no man was better ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the plot than himfelf. Fe- 
nius attempted to refute the charge ; but, faultering and 
perplexed in his fpeech, he gave manifeft tokens of his guilt 

and di-fmay : whereupon he was by the emperor's orders 
immediately feized and dragged to prifon. At the fame time 
the brave tribune Subrius Jriavius was impeached. Heat 
fir ft defended himfelf j but being prefled by the informer?, 
he not only owned the charge, but gloried in it; and in 
ajifwer to Nero, who afked him, Upon what provocate 
he had flighted the obligation of his oath ? for the foldiery, 



efpecially the officers bound themfelves by a folemnoith 
to protect the prince againft all foreign and domeftic ene- 
ISubrius Fla- m ^ es 5 Becaufe I abhorred thee, faid he, though there was 
yius revile* not in the whole army one more zealoufly attached to thee 
Nwo to his t j lan J f 0 j ona . as j-hou didft merit afteclion ; but I bega 

' to hate thee, when thou became!!: the murderer of thy ir<> 

ther, the mudercr of thy brother and wife, a charioteer, a 
comedian, and an incendiary. Tacitus tells us, that the 



whole confpiracy afForded nothing which proved fo 
and pungent to Nero as this reproach. He ordered Fla 
to be immediately put to death, committing 



to Veianus Niger, a tribune, who led him into th 



field, and there ordered in the firft place a funeral 
be da:?, fuch as ferved for a crave to the foldiers, 



died in the camp. Flavius found fault with it, as too ftreizfr 
and {hallow and turning to the guard of foldiers, Tfe 
faid he, without betraying the leaft concern, is pot even 



dene according to the laws of difcipline. When the t 
hune defired him to ftretch out his neck valiantly j I * 
jsishftbrayc replied he, thou mayeft ftrike as valiantly ; and truly k 
•*o.os, and tr j' our , e was f e i Z ed with fuch a violent trembling, that he 



*6i£, 1 " with difficulty cut off his head at two blows. However, 



» » 



fter wards bragged to Nero, that he had defignedl) 
ployed more blows than one. The next example of 

jiefs and conftancy was adminiftered by Sulpicius nV 
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the centurion ; who being afked by Nero, Why he had con- 
fpired againft him ? anfwered in a few words, %Becauie 
there was no other relief againft thy abominable enormities. 
The other centurions faced death with equal bravery. But Senilis Rufus 
Fenius Rufus betrayed a meanefs quite unbecoming a man of dies meanly, 
his rank and profeffion : nay, he even filled his laft will 
with unmanly lamentations. Nero hoped to find the conful 
Veftinus likewife concerned in the confpiracy but, as he 
was a man of a violent fpirit and altogether untra£ta- 
ble, the confpirators had not thought fit to impart their 
defign to him. He had once lived in clofe confidence 
with Nero ; but aftei wards abufmg the freedom which the 
emperor allowed him, and utterly defpifing him, he ufed 
frequently to infult the prince with poignant farcafms, which 
left behind them a bitter remembrance, as they were for 
the moft part founded on truth. Befides, Nero dreaded the 
haughty and violent temper of Veftinus , and therefore 
wifhed for a plaufible pretence to get rid of him ; but as 
no accufer appeared to charge him, fince he could not fatiate 
his rancour under the title of a judge, he had recourfe to 
the violence of a tyrant, and difpatched Gerelanus the tri- 
bune, at the head of five hundred men, with orders to ob- 
viate the attempts of the conful. He had that day difcharged 
all the functions of a conful, and was celebrating a banquet 
at home with great gaiety, when the foldiers entering, told 
him, That the tribune waited for him. Veftinus, without 
delay, rofe from table, and in a trice the tragedy was begun The quick 
and flnifhed ; he was {hut up in a chamber ; the phyfician * na , bra , ve , 

1 , . . . r , , 1 m < n-ii • death of the 

attended; his veins were cut, and he while he was ttill in con f u j 
full vigor, conveyed into a hot bath, and fufFocated with the nus. 

fteam, without uttering a fyllable that argued either grief or 

companion for himfelf In the mean time, the whole com- 
pany that flipped with him were befet by a guard, and not 
releafed till the night was far fpent, Nero making himfelf 



fport with the fears of men, who had pafTed at once, from 
™ e mirth and joy of a feaft, to the deadly apprehenfion 
of their laft cioom. At length he ordered the guards to 



withdraw, faying, that the conful's guefts had paid dear 



. ' *".> — * — & — ~* 

enough for their good cheer y. Lucan the poet was next 



fentenced to die. His veins being opened, and his blood 

Q_ 4 iffiiin^ 



\ 



J Tacit, c. 63 




I 
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Lucan dies iflfuing in flreams, he fcon perceived his feet and hands to 
iaaJjpftay. S row co \d an ^ i Dut before his faculties were impaired, re- 
collecting fome lines of his own, in which he defcribed a 
wounded foldier expiring after the fame manner, he re . 
hearfed them, and they were the laft words he uttered z (N), 

Suetonius, or whoever elfe is the author of his life, tells us, 
that his behaviour towards Nero, who loved him, was fuch 
as would have provoked the bed of princes. His inform- 
ing, and indeed falfly, if the author of his life is to be cre- 
dited, againft his own mother, will reflect eternal ignominy 
on his memory. The emperor had promifed him his par- 
don ; but the only favour he granted him, was the choice 
of his death, which happened on the thirteenth of April in 
the twenty-feventh year of his age a . We mail fpeak of 
his writings anon. Senecio, Quinctilianus, and Scevinus, dif- 
fered death with a fpirit far different from the former effe- 
minacy of their lives. The other confpirators were put to 
death, without fpeaking or doing any thing worthy of no- 



Nero's cru- tice. Suetonius tells us, that Nero not fatisfied with tk 
city to the puniuiment of the confpirators themfelves, drove their inno- 

theconH ccnt c ^ in ^ ren cut °* Rome, and caufed them, together 
rators. with their tutors, governors, and domefrics, to be either 

poifoned, or ftarved to death b . Whole families, as that 
writer aflures us, were cut off at one meal. During this 
mighty carnage, which filled Pvome with deaths, corpfes, 
and funerals, no one durff mew the leait fymptom of for- 



row for their murdered relations j nay, they muft teftil? 
joy, unlcfs they had a mind to be treated like traitors and 

enemies to the ftate and emperor. Hence, as the city was 
filled with carcaflcs, fo was the capitol with victims : one 
had loR' a fon ; one a brother ; this man a friend, that 2 
near relation: but whatever was the lofs, every one paiy 

his public thankfgiving to the gods; adorned, in token ol 




z Idem, c. 70, s Suet, io vit. Lucan, b ^ 

c. 36. 

(N) The verfes mentioned here, were, without all doubt, & 

following : 

1 

Scinditur avulfus, nec ficut vulnere Unguis 
Emicuit lentus, ruptis cadit undique venis ; 

Difcurfufque animal diverfa in membra mcantis 
Interceptus aq-uis. 
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•oy his houfe with laurel 5 fell proftrate at the emperor's 
feet; kifs'cl his hand, &c. Antonius Natalis and Cervarius Rewards the 
Proculus were pardoned, in confideration of their early inflrumcnts 



confefllon and difcovery. Milichus the freed-man was am- of * li3 

ply rewarded, and honoured with a Greek name fignifying uue ty 
prote&or. Granius Silvanus, one of the tribunes of the 
pnetorian guards, obtained his pardon ; but foon after fcorn- 
ing to owe his life to the tyrant, fell by his own hand. All 
the friends of Seneca, tho' rather calumniated than con- 
\icled, were condemned to banifhment. Ccefonius Maxi- 
mus and Cadicia, the wife of Scevinus, were driven out of 



Italy, and only by their pimimment knew that they 
had been charged as criminals (O). The accufation againft 

Attilia* 



(0) The following beautiful epigram in Martial, inferibed to 
one Ovidius, an intimate friend of Caefonius Maximus, may give 
us fome light into this matter : 



Maxim us ille tuus, Ovidi, Cajfonius hie eft, 
Cujus adhuc vultum vivida cera tenet. 

Hunc Nero damnavit ; fed tu damnnrc Neronem 
Aufus es, &profugi, non tua fata, fequi : 

jEquora per Scyllsc magnus comes exnlis ifti, 
Qui modo nolueras confulis ire comes. 

Siviclura meis mandartur nomina chartis, 

Et fas eft cineri me fupereffe meo ; 

Audiet haec pr?efens, venturacjue ti'rba, faifTe 
Uli te, Senecae quod fait ille fuo (31). 



From thefe verfes it is plain, that Cxfomus had been a conful, 
and was one of Seneca's moft intimate friends ; which was, with- 
out doubt, the motive that prompted Nero to ban i fh him. As 
Ovidius accompanied him into banifhment, fo had Caefonius in all 
likelihood accompanied formerly Seneca, when he was by Claudius 
baniibed into the ifland of Corfica. The fubjecT: of the prefent 
epigram is the effigies of Caefonius in v/ax, fent either by Martial 



to his friend Ovidius, or by Ovidius to the poet. Caefonius him- 
lelf died, it fecms, before this time in exile. After Ids confuhhip, 
,e was fent into Africa, to govern that province, whither Ovidius 
r efu.ed to follow him ; but like a true friend, he attended him, 



when difgraeed and condemned to banifhment ; a fignal inftance 




-enty and friendship, and worthy of being by fo great a post 
'fitted to the hteft pofterity. 



•f^i) Martial 1. viL 
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Attilia, Lucian's mother, was dropt; fo that, without beirjo 

cleared, fhe e r caped nnpuniihed c . fi 
And now the confpiracy being utterly fupprelTed, and the 
confpirators either fentenced to death or banifhment, Nero 
afiembled the foldiery, diftributed amongft them a largefs of 
two thoufand nummi a man, and ordered them to fo 
thenceforth mpplied with com at the public expence. Up. 
on Petronius Tutpilianus, Cocceius Nerva, and Tieellinus, 
he beftowed triumph .1 ornaments, as a reward for their 
zeal in prcfecuting the confpirators ; nay, he caufed trium- 
phal fhtues to be erected in the forum to the two latter 
and their images to be placed in the palace ; a diftinfti 



10a 



feldom granted, and only to perfons of the greateft merit, 
Nymphidius was diftinguifhed with the confular ornament 
He was the fen of a freed- woman, who, as (he was very 
beautiful, had long proftituted herfelf to the domefticsof 
the emperors, bond and free, without diftinclion. Nym- 
phidius bcafted himfelf the foil of Caligula, whom he re- 
iembled both in his countenance and the tallnefs of his flature; 
and it is not improbable, fays our hiftorian, that the em- 
peror addicted as he was to all manner of lewdnefs, tad 
defcended to gallantries with his mother. But of him we 
fhali have occafion to fpeak more at length hereafter ; for 
he too had his mare in the calamities and viciflitudes cl 
Rome. The emperor, having thus rewarded the inftrumens 
of his tyranny, affembled the fathers, and acquainted them 

with the late tranfa£Hons. To the people like wife he 20- 

dreffed an edict, upon the fame fubjeca, and publifhed rf» 

fever al evidences againft the confpirators, with their ow 
confeffions, in order to confute a rumour current among & 
populace, that the plot was forged, and that Nero, merely 
to fatiate his cruelty and out of bale fear, had iacrificed fe 
many illuftrious citizens. In the fenate, where the 0 



fiatierv of abjeel flattery prevailed, every particular, the more kA 




the fenate. he was a(Fe&ed with inward grief for the lofs of 

or relations, the more outward joy and congratulations^ 
expreffeu. It was by the whole body decreed, that pu[ !; - 
thankfgivings and oblations fnould be paid to all the deitft 
and particular honours to the fun, who having a ch# 
in the circus, where the parricide was to be perpetrate 
had brought to light the dark contrivances of the comp^ 

tors ; that the circenfian ffames mould be folemnizea v! " 



to*. 
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extraordinary pomp j that the month of April, in which 

the confpiraey was detected, fhould thenceforth bear the 
name of' Nero ; that a temple mould be erected to the 
aoddefs Salus or Safety, in the place whence Scevinus had 
taken the dagger, &c. The dagger itfelf was by Nero de- 
dicated in the capitol with this infcription, To Jupiter the 
avenger (P). Such was the hTue of this confpiraey, which 
to the fame moment owed, as Tacitus obferves, its begin- 
ning progrefs, and perfection, and was with faithful filence 
and fecrecy concealed in a combination fo numerous, fo va- 
rioufly framed, amongft thofe of every condition, fex, and 
age, till it was accidentally difcovered in the manner we 
have related. 

Nero, now delivered from all fear, betook himfelf Nero betakes 
in to his harp. As the time approached for difputing h t ^^f m 
the prizes in the quinquennial games, the fenate, to prevent 
Nero from appearing there as a competitor, offered him 
the prize of mufic, and alfo the crown of eloquence. But 
the emperor anfwered, That he needed not their partia- 
lity ; fince he himfelf was a match for all his competitors, 
and would only, by the juft determination of the judges, pur- 
chafe the praife and recompence of his (kill. He appeared ^ c t 5 1 p e pea u " ric 
therefore publicly upon the ftage, and there rehearfed a ft n age £\ l ° 

poem of his own compofing ; but the populace applaud 



and begging he would difplay all his fludies, for thefe . * 
were their words, he entered the great theatre, and there ap- P 

pearing amongft the common harpers and minftrels, contend- 
ed with them for the prize, with fuch eagernefs and anxiety, 
that he never ventured to fit down, however fatigued, that 
being contrary to the e&tblimed laws of the harp, nor to 

fpit, 



(P) The dagger was inferibed to Jupiter the avenger, Jovi vin- 



G'.ci ; words, fays our hiftorian, which, at that time, were not 
minded. But upon the revolt of Julius Vindex, which afterwards 
happened, an augury and prefoge of approaching vengeance was 
drawn from them. Tacitus tells us, that he found in the journals 
or the fenate, that Cerealis Anicius, conful elect, when it came 
to his vote, moved that a temple fhould in all fpeed be raifed at the 
Public charge, and confecrated to to the deified Nero ; a motion 
S y . ne really meant as a compliment, to one who was entitled to 

worth ip j but from thence too was inferred an omen of his 

f-?? 1 ? 3 S *" ate J ^ nce t0 princes divine honours were not paid, 
1111 they finked theirmortal courfe( 3 2). 



• "VJT; 



(3 2 J Tacit, c. 74. 
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fpit, nor to wipe the fweat from his face, fave only with 
bis arm. In the end, adoring the multitude with his knee 
bent and his hands lifted up, according to the cuftom of the 

common-players, he waited with awe and trembling the 

determination of the judges. The common people of Rom e 
applauded him with loud fhouts and clapping of hands 
from an utter infenfibility, fays our hiftorian, of the cryin? 
reproach, which difgraced the Roman empire. But the \l 
habitants of the municipal cities of Italy, who {till retained 
the f.vere manners of the antients, and fuch as came from 
remote provinces, and attended them at Rome upon 
embaffies, or their own private affairs, could not be- 
hold, v, ithout indignation, the fovereign of Rome thu 

t I 



debafing himfelf upon the ftage, and much lefs join 
thofe, who applauded this his fhameful debafement. They 
were therefore frequently beaten by the foldiers, who flood in 
feveral clufters among the croud to obferve the faces of k 
fpe&ators d . 

Appears fre- EE Oj encouraged with the applaufe of the multitude, 
quently on appeared thenceforth almoft every day on the ftage, in 



tittle aw- vmn &> not only the fenators and knights, but 1 i ke wife the 
dience. populace and.the whole rabble of Rome, to hear him, though 

he performed for the moft part in the theatre, which lie 
had built in the palace. He often kept the audience, M 

only the whole day, but the night too ; for till he was tirei 

and gave over, no one was allowed to depart upon any oc- 

cafion, however ncGefiary and urging : infomuch, that wo- 
man are faid to have been delivered in the theatre, ari 
feveral perfons fo tired, that, finding the gates of the pi* 
lace (hut, they either leaped privately over the wail, « 
in order to be canied out, pretended to be in a fvvoon'i 
fome, by never (tiring night nor day from their feats, were 
feized with mortal diftempers, which, however, they d read- 
ed lefs than the prince's refentment, which they unavoid- 



able incurred by their abfence : befides the feveral cofr 




cealed and private obfervers, employed to mark the carn- 
age of the audience, there were numbers of open fp ltJ > 
who publicly fet down the names of fuch as were p' £ * 
fent, obferved their faces, and watched all the fympto" 5 *' 
of pleafureor diflatisfa&ion in every one prefent : the vvi- 

gar were immediately punifhed by the foldiery for the v. 

difattentiod 



f Tacit annal. I. xvi. c. 5 e Suet. c. 2£ 
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dJfattention 5 towards perfons of . rank the emperor's- re 
fenfment was for the prefent fmothered, but vented at laft 
in a more dreadful manner. We are told, that Vefpafian* 
afterwards emperor, was not only bitterly reproacheJ 
Phsebus, Nero's freed-men, but charged as a criminal, for 
havin^ nodded while the emperor was finging : this difat- Ve *?^ fl a .»* 

tention would have coft him his life, had not his friends, distention.* 
men of great rank and merit employed their prayers and 




mediation in his behalf. This year the death of Popp<ea, 
Nero's wife, filled Rome in appearance with grief and 
mourning, but in reality with much joy ; for fhe was no 
lefs abhorred, than her hufband, on account of her lewd- 
nefs and cruelty. She was killed by Nero himfelf with a The death *f 



kick on the belly, while {he was big with child, for find- Poppa*. 



ing fault with him, as Suetonius tells us, upon his com 
ing home late f ; or becaufe fhe ventured to rally him, as 
we read in Dion Cailius s, upon his fkill and addrefs in 
chariot-driving. Her body was not burnt according to thes 
Roman cuftom ; but after the manner of foreign monarchs, 
embalmed and repofited in the fepulchre of the Julian 
family. Her obfequies were celebrated with the utmoft 



pomp, and her penegyric pronounced from the public rof- 



trum by the emperor himfelf h . Pliny affures us, that 
more perfumes were burnt at her funeral, than Arabia Fe- 
lix produced in a year *. She conftantly kept and carri- 
ed about with her, if Dion Caffius is to be credited k , five 
hundred afles, and daily bathed in their milk for the pre- 
fervation of her beauty. Upon the death of Poppaea, Ne- 
ro defigned to marry Antonia, the daughter of Claudius, 
2nd his own fitter by adoption ; but fhe declined the 
watch, and was on that account by his orders put to death, 
as if (lie had been concerned in a confpiracy, probably 
that of Pifo J . Soon after he married Statilia Meflalina, 
the widow of .the late conful Atticus Veflinus, and defcend 



from Statilius Taurus, who had been twice ccnful in the 
re ign of Auguftus. She too, as appears from feme antient 
medals was honoured with the title of Augufta. 
^'0T long after the death of Poppssa, Nero doomed to J m ' m S<k- 

c^rucliontwo of the greater! men in Rome, Caius Caf-fl'T 

"us Longinus a learned civilian, and L. Junius SilanusTor- 



demned , 



quatus 



f 



Su 



S an c * c - 3?. s Dio, 1. lxii.p. 71. h Tacit, c. 6 
Cl>c - 35- Dio, p. 71. i piia. 1. xii. c. 18. " Dio, 



Lxi 



P* 72. 1 Suet. c. 35. m Goltz, p. 46 
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quatus, the former for his great wealth and the exemplary 
gravity of his manners ; the latter^ becaufe he was related 
to the Caefars, and, for his modeily and other eminent qua- 

laties, judged by the Roman people worthy of the empire, 
Caflius was blind, very aged, and lead a retired life, as did 
likewife Siianus, though in the prime of his youth, having: 



from the late bloody d$om of his uncle Torquatus, who 
had aflumed the port of a prince, learnt to fhun all out- 
ward appearance of grandeur. However, the very fame 
imputations, which had formerly been objected to his un- 
cle, were urged againft him; viz. that he afpired at the 



fovereign power, affected more majefly and {late than be- 

came a private citizen, kept abcut him men with the 
title of principal fecretaiies, procurators, auditors of there- 
venues, treafurers, &c. names and oiilces of imperial gran- 
deur, which he already perfonated : imputations utterly 
And Caflius falfe and groundless. To Caflius Nero objected, that a* 
Long ; nus. mongit the images of his anceftors he preferved in high re- 
verence that of Caius Caiiius, thus infer ibed, The leader 
of the party. At the fame time, he fuborned certain per- 
fons to forge an accufation againft Lepida, the wife of Caf- 
fius and aunt to Siianus, as if fhe had been guilty of inceil 
with her nephew, and had practiced magical rites of a mif- 



chievous tendency. Again;!: Caflius and Siianus the fenate 
pronounced fentence of perpetual baniihment, but referred 

the punifiiment of Lepida to tire judgment of the emperor. 

Caflius was tranfperted into Sardinia, and, in regard of lis 
great age, the Giort remains of his life were fpared. Sila- 
nus, under colour of carrying him to the ifland of 
Naxos, was conveyed to Oftia, and afterwards confined a 
Barium a city of Apulia, where a centurion, commiffiofi- 
ed to put him to death, laying hold of him, advifed 



to cut his veins. Siianus anfwered, that he was not fori 
of life ; but that no executioner fhcuid have the dory 01 



putting him to death. Hereupon the centurion ordered his 
men to fecurc him ; but Siianus, who was a young ^ 
of great ftrength, rcfolute, and daring, though deftit 



of arms, made a vigorous refifcance, till he fell by tts 
fword of the centurion, under a multitude of wounds, 1 
received before, like a brave man, who falls facing the 
\y in the day of battle". With no'lefs intrepidity oi^ 

his mcther-in-W Sextia, with PoP 

his daughter. Nero had long hated them, as {landing P 

for the murder of Rubellius Plautus tf( 



Lucius Vetius, and 



P 



kuft 



s iadfc. c. S, 
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ubo 



{band of Pollutia and fon-in-law to Vetus. He therefore 

med a freed -man of Vetus to accufe him, and then 



a guard of foldiers to feize him at one of his feats i 

the neighbourhood of Formiss. Hereupon his daughte 
Pollutia flew to Naples, where the emperor then was 
being denied aeeefs to him, watched at the gates of his 
houfe, till (he had an oppottunity of befeeching him to hear 
the defence of an innocent man, and not to facrifice, up- 
on the depofition of a treacherous flave, one who had for- 
merly been his collcgue in the eonfulthip. But in the end, Several ©tfc 
being convinced, that the implacable tyrant was not to be Jj^^ io ° n 
foftened with fupplications, jfhe returned to her father, and condemned 
acquainted him, that he mull bamfti all hope, and with in- 
trepidity meet a fate, which he could not avoid. At 
the fame time, tidings arrived, that the fenate was 
haftening his trial, and proceeding to a terrible and merci- 
lefs fentence. Hereupon he ciifti ibuted amongft his domeftics 
whatever fums of money were then in his poffeflion, and 



the fame time ordered them to remove and 



ap 



psopriate to themfelves the rich furniture of his villa. 
Then retiring with his mother-in-law Sextia and 
his daughter Pollutia, into a private apartment, they all 
three opened their veins in one and the fame chamber, with 
one and the fame internment ; and being covered for decen- 
cy with a fingle garment, they were conveyed into a warm 



bath, where they all three bled to death, the father's eyes 
being the whole time fixed upon his daughter, thofe of 



oextia on her grand-daughter, and hers upon both : they 
all prayed with emulation for a fpeedy end ; each wifhe'd 
to expire firft, and leave behind fuch dear relations frill a- 
live, though flattening to die : and fortune obferved the 
order of feniority and nature, the olden 1 expiring firft, and 
the youngeft laft. After their death the fervile fenate was 
for pronouncing them guilty of high treafon, and having 
their bodies dragged through the public ftreets, and thrown 
into the Tiber ; but Nero interpofed, declaring himfelf 
atished with the pimifnment, which they had voluntarily 
undergone \ P. Qailus, a Roman knieht, formerly inti- 



^ ate ^ V ^ Genius Rufus and a friend to Vetus, was banifh 
• 1 0 the frecd-man the accufer a place was afligned ii 
e theatre among the officers of the tribunes of the peo 




t - As the name of Apr had been already changed 

fo °[ Nero > the name of Ma y into that of CIaud 

l, Was the name of June now changed into tiiat of G 



Cornelius Orfitus moving, that the name of J 

mould 

Idem, c. 1 o, u . 
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ftiould be abolifhed, fince two of the Junii Torquati,- ^ 
ready executed for treafon, had rendered it abominable?, 
Campania ^ This year the country of Camr/aiiia - was ravaged with dread' 

ful tempefts and violent whirlwinds ; whole villages were 
overturned, plantations torn tip, the fruits of the earth feat- 
tered, &c. At the fame time, a terrible peflilence raged 
at Rome, and fwept away in a fhort fpace above thirty 



ravaged with 
dreadful tem- 



thoufand perfons of all ranks and conditions. 



Th 



e 



f e n a tors 



and knights were lefs bewailed, as our hiftorian obfene$, 

fince by a contagion common to all, they efcaped falling 
by the cruelty of the prince. Neroj after fo many accu- 
mulated a£ts of tyranny, fhewed this year fome companion 
upon the inhabitants of Lions, whom he prefented witha 
large fum to repair the damage their city had fufTered by ac- 
cidental fire (R). 

In the following confullhip of C. Suetonius Paulinus and 
C. Lufius Telefinus, Sofianus, who had been condemned 



1 



2s we have related above, to perpetual banifhmentj for 



certain viruleut verfes by him compofed againft. Nero,havi 



vin? 



infinuated himfelf into the friendfnip of one Pammenes,wbo 
was an exile in the fame place, and celebrated for his know- 
ledge 

fengers were daily arriving to confult him, and atthefami 

time 



in the myfteries of aft 



rology, obferved that mtf- 



? Idem, c. 12. 



■ 

(R) The burning of Lions happened, according to feneca 
{33), a hundred years after it was founded. Hence Lipfo 
conclude?, that this misfortune befel that flouriming colony m 
the fifty eighth year of the ChriHian sera, orders for founding 
it having been given in rhe confulmip of Hirtius and Panfe, 



forty 



years 



belb 



the faid 



put 



happen fo early, fince all the letter 



this calam 
Written in 



by the beft 



g 



But either thefe order* 
or the burning did nc-: 
which Seneca fpeaks of 
:rs thought to have been 
fixty-fonrth, or fi xty- fifth of rhe Chriftian^ 
That Nero fhould defer relieving the inhabitants for the fpa ceC j 
fei'en years, as Lipfias pretends, is altogether improbable. Tp 
city {hewed its gratitude to Nero, by fteadiiy adhering to 0 
party, after all the other cities of Gaul had declared for u! 
revolters (34), 



(33) 



Senec. 



epi.Cc. 91 



ep. 91. Noris Gall. p. zy?., 



(34) Dio, 



jflvi. p. 323* 



Sencc 
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time learnt, that from P, Anteius a yearly ftipend Was al- 
lowed him. Upon this intelligence he intercepted letters 
from Anteius, and evert ftole the papers containing the cal- 
culation of his nativity, and a fcheme drawn concerning 
the birth and fortune of Oftorius Scapula; which he no 
fooner had in his poneHion, than lie wrote to the emperor* 
that, he had mighty difcoveries to communicate ; for Anteius 
and Oftorius were meditating fome fudden attempt upon the 
ftate, and diving into their own deftiny, and that of Caefar. 
Light veflels were immediately difpatched away, and Soft 
anus with all poflible expedition tranfported to Rome ; where, 
upon the firft divulging of his difcovery, Anteius fealed his 
laftteftament, being warned by Tigellinus to lofe no time, 
and then fwallowed a draught of poifon ; but growing im- 
patient of its flow operation, he haftened his death by open- 
ing his veins. Oftorius was then at an eftate of his on the 
borders of Liguria, whither a centurion was fent with or- 
ders to kill him with all dilpatch. For Oftorius was a man 

of extraordinary valour, of prodigious ftrength, great ex- 
perience in war, eminently qualified for the command of an 
army, and had been diftinguiftied in Britain, while he ferved 
there under his father, with a civic crown : hence Nero 
who ever fince the difcovery of the late confpiracy, lived 

under continual dread, fearing that brave officer (hould take 

arms againft him, was glad of any pretence to get rid of 
him. The centurion, having; befet all the avenues to the 
villa, acquainted Oftorius with his orders from the emperor, 
which were no. fooner fignified to him, than turning againft 



of Anteius* 



himfelf that bravery, which he had fo often exerted againft cius > &c 
the enemy, he opened all his veins without betraying the 
leaft concern or difmay ; but as the blood flowed flowly, 
he difpatched himfelf with a poignard, ordering one of his 
(laves to hold up the weapon fteadily; then grafping and 
lengthening the flave's hand with his own, he ran his 
throat upon the fatal fteel. Within the compafs of a few 

<kys, Annaeus Mella, Cerealis Anicius, Rufus Crifpinus, 
^ndCa'msPetronius, underwent the fame bloody doom. Crifpi* 
had been captain of the prsetorian guards under Claudius 



and diftinguifhed, though only a knight, with the ornaments of 



. o '7 v O J ~ j 

. e c °nfulfliip ; but lately banifhed, as privy to the confpiracy 
jnto Sardinia, where, upon notice that he was doomed to die, 

he flew himfelf. Mella was brother to Gallio and Seneca, 

vol. XIV, R and 



his will he bequeathed immenfe fums to Ti 
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0 

and the. father of Lucan. He was accufedby one of Lucan's 
intimate friends, named Fabius Romanus, who feigned, that 
the father and fon were equally concerned in the confpiracy; 
and having counterfeited letters to this purpofe in the hand 
of Lucan, fhewed them to Nero, who ordered them to be 
carried to the accufed, whofe immenfe riches were his only 
crime. Mella no fooner faw them, than he opened his 
veins, and by a voluntary death anticipated his fentence: 

gellinus and 

his fon-in-law CoiTutianus Capito, in order to fecure the 
remainder. Cerealis likewife became his own executioner, 
but fell unpitied, becaufe he had formerly difcovered a plot 
ainft Caligula. Caius Petronius, to whom fome learned 
critics afcribe the fragments, equally elegant and obfcene, 
which have reached our times, was a man entirely abandoned 
The cha- to a H manner of voluptuoufnefe. He wafted the day in fleep, 

ttwiusf Pe ~ an( * tne n ^S^ t m reve * s : as others had by induftry acquired 2 

name and character, Petronius was by his fignal floth and 
indolence raifed to notice and fame : he indulged himfelf in 
all the gaieties and delights of life ; but at the fame time 
had the prudence to keep within bounds, and not fquander 

away, like many others, his eftate. Neither was he a Have 
to his grofTer appetites ; but exceeding curious and refined 



in his luxury : his behaviour was extremely obliging 



polite ; his wit, in which he excelled all men of his 
natural and artlefs and all his actions accompanied with 
certain air of negligence. However, he difcharged the pi 
confular government of Bithynia, and foon after the cc 
fulfhip itfelf, with great reputation, mewing himfelf 



both thefe employments equal to the management 



greateft affairs. Then returning to his former vices, he\ 
by Nero admitted to a great intimacy, nothing appearing 
the emperor elegant and polite, but what was recommen 
to him by the tafte and approbation of Petronius. Tn 




Tisellinus could not bear, and therefore to get rid or one, 




who in credit was his rival, and in the fcience of pleafutf 
his fuperior, had recourfe to the cruelty and jealoufy of tfe 
prince, twopaffions to which all others gave room; accufc* 



Petronius of having lived in great intimacy with 



fpirator Scevinus ; fuborned one of his Haves to confirm & 
charge, and precluded him from all means of defence.^ ^ 
happened at that time to be upon the road to Campania, ^ 
Petronius, having accompanied him as far as Cum«? 

there by his orders put under arreft : whereupon, with 0 - 1 

flatten* 
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flattering himfelf with vain hopes, or condefcending to en- 
treaties, he refolved to prevent his fentence by a voluntary His calm 
death, which he underwent in a manner altogether new, and uncom- 
hut well fuited to the life he had led ; for having ordered "1 0R . man ner 
his veins to be cut, he did not {hew any eagernefs to put° ying * 
end to his agonies, but directed, them to be clofed ag 



and then opened by intervals, juft as his fancy moved him, 
difcourfing the whole time with his friends, not upon fe- 

rious fubjecls, as if he aimed at the glory of conftancy in 

braving death, but upon indifferent matters, hearkening with 

attention to gay epigrams, love-verfes, and entertaining 
ftories : fome of his Haves he rewarded with bounties, o- 
thers he puniflied with ftripes : he even diverted himfelf 
with walking out, even refrefhed himfelf with fleep, chat 
his death, though in reality violent, might appear altogether 



natural. In his laft will he flattered neither Nero nor Ti- 

gellinus, nor any of the great men in power, as moft o- 

thers had done ; but, under feigned names of ha.lots and 
catamites, defcribed the fecret abominations of the emperor, 
tranfmitted to him this picture of himfelf carefully fealed, 
and then broke his fignet, that it might not after his death 
become a fnare to the innocent. Nero, greatly amazed to 
find all his nocturnal and moft private impurities thus brought 

to light, after having long confidered with himfelf by what 
means Petronius had come to the knowledge of them, fixed 
at length his fufpicion upon Silia, the wife of a fenator, one 
privy to all his debaucheries,and very intimate with Petronius. 
She was therefore doomed to banimment, for not concealing 
what me had feen and undergone in the prince's nocturnal 
re vels. At the fame time, Numicius Thermus was put to 
jkath, for no other crime, but becaufe a freedman be- 
_ g to him accufed Tigellinus of treafon ; which offence 
™c informer expiated under the moft exquifite torments p. 
After the {laughter of fo many illuftrious men, Nero 
length attempted, fays our lTiftorian, to extirpate 




Jtfelf, in the perfons of Bareas Soranus and Thrafea Fxt 



S nnce the objects of his hatred. Thrafea had with- Soranus ac- 



lon 

j - — v * — — — _ — — ■ — 

[awn from the fenate, as we have related above, when the 
a,r °f Agrippina came under debate there ; at the 

called Juvenales, he could net approve of the 



1 



1 1 




emperor's acting and finding upon the ftage when the 



cnate was about to condemn to death Antiftius the pr«tor, 



R 2 



for 



? Tacit, c. 1 1 — 1 q 
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pro- 



for a virulent fatire by him compofed againft Nero, he 
pofed a mitigation of the fentence, and carried it j when 
divine honours were decreed to Poppaea, he abfented him- 
felf, and declined attending.her funeral ; he had not now in 
three years once fet his foot in the fenate, and, though in- 
vefted with the quindeceniviral priefthood, had never made 
oblationq for the fafety of the prince, and the prefervation 
of his heavenly voice, &c. Thefe were the crimes urged 
againft Thrafea by Capito CofTutianus and Marcellus Eprius, 
two informers of great acrimony and vehemence. Oftorius 
Sabinus, a Roman knight, took upon him thetafkofac- 



culms; Bareas Soranus : the crimes imputed to him wereiii 



friend/hip with Plautius, murdered by Nero's orders in Afe, 
and his intrigues with the Afiatics, while he governed them 
in quality of proconful, in order to engage them in a re- 
volt. But his real crimes were, as Tacitus informs us, ft 
having governed Afia with fignal vigilance and juftice, \h 



opening the port of Ephefus, a work mightily applauded h 
the Afiatics, and his leaving the inhabitants of Perg; 



fhed for oppofing Acratus, one of Nero's freedmen 



when he would have ftripped their city of all its pi&ures 
and ftatues. The juncture Nero chofe for deftroying thefe 
two great men was, that of the arrival of Tiridates to receive 
the crown of Armenia, either becaufe the public attentions 
then wholly engaged in that new fight, or becaufe Nero meat 
on that occafion to difplay his greatnefs and power, by fa 
flaushter of the two rnofi illuftrious men in the whole em- 



pire. While the whole city flocked out to fee a foreign 
king, Thrafea received orders not to attend his entry. Here- 
upon he compofed a memorial to Nero, befeeching the em- 
peror to acquaint him with the allegations againft him, © 
offering to vindicate himfelf, were he but apprifed of to 
charge. Nero received the memorial greedily, hoping ^ 
Thrafea, under the apprehenlion of his impending to 
might have writfomcthing tending to the glory of the prm^ 
and his own difcredit ; but finding himfelf difappointed, & 
dreading the countenance, the great fpirit, and free fp e£C ] 
.. of a man fo generally efleemed and revered, he orders 
Thefirmnefs the fenate to be fummoned. In the mean time, Thi** 
©f Thrafea. havhis: afTembled his friends and relations to confult W J 



( 



them, whether he fhould attempt a defence or be fil 0 ^ 

Rufticus Arulanus, a young man of great fpirit and one 0, 

the tribunes of the people, who aiTided at the conful^f 1 



offered to thwart the decree of the fenate, by interp 



ofe 
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ainft it. But Thrafea would by no means allow him to 
purfue fuch methods, as would in the end prove fat:ai ,k to 
him. The next day, two cohorts of the praetorian guards 
furrounded the temple of Venus, where the fenate was to 

meet ; all the avenues to it were befet with men in their 
crowns, the common drefs of the city, but armed with 
{words which they took no care to conceal ; the great 
fquares and feveral temples were filled with bands of foldiers 
under arms. Through thefe the fenators patted to their af- 
fembly, where, after a fpeech fent to them by Nero, and read 
by his quaeftor, in which he fufficiently declared what he 

required of them, they condemned Thrafea, Soranus, and his They arc 
daughter Servilia, but granted them the choice of their own both con " 
deaths. The charge brought againft Servilia was, that (he Jj™^ 
had confulted the magicians, which fhe owned ; but declared 
at the fame time, that her confultation had been confined to 
the confervation of her own family, whether the wrath of 
Nero might not be appeafed, and whether no tragical judg^ 
ment would follow the cognizance of the fenate. Farther 



than this fhe had not enquired ; but neverthelefs (he was 
brought into the fenate, and there arraigned by OftoHus 

Sabinuf, who queftioned her, whether (he had not turned 

into money all her ornaments, and even ftripped from her 

neck her jewels, to defray the expence of magic rites and 

facrifices ? To this queftion young Servilia, for me wasTheaffea- 

under twenty, embracing the altars with a flood of tears, an- in & r P e<;c . h °f 

fwered, that the whole of her confultation had been to know, ^fenate. 
whether the emperor, and the fathers of the fenate, v/ould 
to her dear and indulgent parent, befet with terrors, graci- 
oufly afford protection and fafety. With this view, faid Ihe, 
I prefented the diviners, men till now utterly unknown to 
me, with my jewels, apparel, and the other ornaments pe- 
culiar to my quality, as I would have prefented my blood 
and lite, had my blood and life been required. But 
whatever this my proceeding was, my unfortunate fa-* 
tner was an utter ftranger to it ; and if it is a crime, I a^ 
lone am the delinquent. Thefe words alarmed Soranus s 
who interrupted her while fhe was yet uttering them, cry- 
ing out, that as fhe was not fuppofed to be guilty of the 
crimes laid to his charge, her caufe ought to be disjoined. 
om his > that his own fate, whatever it fheuld prove, he 

was ready to undergo, but hoped, that in the danger of the 

tether they would not involve the innocent daughter. Havin^ 
• us tyoken, he was haftening to embrace his daughter, who 
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flew to meet him ; but the conful's Mors ftepped between 

and prevented them ^. 

Sentence was no fooner pronounced againft the pre. 
tended criminals, than the quaeftor was. difpatched to ac- 
quaint Thrafea with it, who was then in his gardens, rea- 
foning there with Demetrius, a Cynic philofopher, < 
the nature of the foul, and its departure from the body 



While he was intent upon this difcQurfe, Domitius Cecily 
nus, one of his mod intimate friends, arrived, and related 
to him what the fenate had decreed. Thrafea heard him 
Thrafea's without betraying, either in his voice or countenance, the 

Tin death" ^ ea ^ concern > 0IU V turrnn g to his friends, who came witii 
y m a Cecilianus, he embraced them, took his laft leave of them, 

and pre/Ted them forthwith to retire, left they mould for 
their unfeafonable compaflion be involved in the fame fate, 
His wife Arria was very earneft to follow the example of 
her mother, who bore the fame name, and was wife to 

Cecina Paetus, with whom fhe died, as we have related e!fe« 
where. But Thrafea would not by any means allow k 
to (hare in his lot, befeeching her to preferve her life, and 
not deprive her daughter of her only remaining refuge, 
He then went forth into a gallery, and there the qudor 
found him, and delivered to him in form the fen tence of 



1 



t I 



the fenate, which he immediately -p 
into his chamber with Helvidius his fon-in-law, Demet 
and the quaeftor, in whofe prefence he ordered the veins of 

both his a/ms to be cut. As the blood fprung, he called the 

quaiftor nearer, and fprinkling the floor with it, Let us ? 
faid he to him, make this libation to Jupiter the Deliverer. 
Beheld, young man ; may the gods avert the omen ! tol 
you are born in fuch times, as require you to fortify yc ,JI 
mind with examples of conftancy. After this, fall 



grievous torments, occafioned by the flow approaches of 



death, he turned towards Demetrius ; but of the laft 
and particulars of this great man's death we are bereft, o? 

a lamentable chafm in this laft annal of our hiftorian, aiw 

the fame misfortune robbed of the detail, which tfe 

mitablc writer left of the other remarkable incidents 
it happened during the remainder of this, and the 
two laft years of Nero's reign. This lofs we fnali fupp ; * 
in the beft manner we can with the accounts which w l 





been tranfmitted to us by other writers, efpecially S 



Idem, e. 20 — — % ^ 
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and Dion Cafllus ; but as neither of them has defcribed the 



ar 



ticulars of the death of Thrafea, Soranus, and his daughter 



lervilia, we cannot therein fatisfy the curiofity of our 

* 

readers. 

Soon after the death of Thrafea, Nero, to divert the Tiridates 
attention of the public from their domeftic calamities, r e- «o wned king 
ceived Tiridates with all the pomp of majefty and grandeur £ f ^™ enia 
imaginable, and crowned him in one of the great fquares y W °' 

king of Armenia. This was the moft magnif.cent and 
pompous ceremony that had ever been feen in Rome ; but 
as we have already defcribed it in our hiftory of the Greater 
Armenia, we fhail only add here, that Nero allowed him, 
during his ftay at Rome, eighty thoufand nuir.mi a day, and 
loaded him, upon his departure, with prefenL. of immenfe 
value, The Armenian, who was a good courtie; - had flat- 
tered the vain prince, and pretended to be ravifhed with 
his harmonious voice, and the (kill he difplayed in chariot- 
driving. After the coronation of Tiridates, Nero fhut up 

the temple of Janus, in token of an univerfal peace, as ap- 
pears from a medal dated the thirteenth year of his reigi 
which did not begin till the month of October, before 
which time, that is, in the month of May, the Jews, giie- 
voufly oppreffed by their governor, efpecially Florus, had 
taken arms 1 . Nero folicited Vobgefes, brother to Tiri- 
dates, ftill king of the Parthians, to come likewife to Rome ; 
but in vain, Vologefes returning no other anfwer, than that 

Nero might with lefs trouble, crofs the Mediterranean and 

Afia, where he would endeavour to meet him. 



The emperor, piqued with this anfwer, refolved to make 
war upon the Parthian ; and with this view made mighty 

preparations ; ordered the flower of the armies in Illyricum, 
Germany, and Britain, to begin their march towards the 
kingdom of Albania ; and railed .a new legion of Italians 
each man fix foot tall, which he called the legion of A 
lexander the Great s . Thus was fize firft required in a fol 
dier by a prince brought up amongft minftrels, fongfters 
a nd charioteers, who, it feems, had no real defign of em 



9 



g bis chofen legion, or any others, in military feats 
Jor upon intelligence, that the Parthian kins; was inflexi 

> ana prepared on his fide for a vigorous defence, h 



R 4 
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thought it advifeable to leave the glory of conquefts and war* 

like exploits to others, and confine his ambition to the un 



princely honour of playing, finging, and acting upon the 



ftage. As the time therefore of the olympic games approached, 
he left Italy, and pafTed over into Greece, with no other 
defign, but to gain the reputation of the beft harper, finger, 
a&or, and charioteer, in the whole Roman empire. The 
Greeks who furpafTed all other nations, in flattery, under* 
Standing that the emperor piqued himfelf upon his fkillin 
playing upon the harp, had difpatched two embafladors to 
him with all the crowns defigned by their feverai cities for 
fuch players ; which was fo acceptable to Nero, that he not 
only gave their embafladors audience before any others, but 
admitted them to an entertainment, which he had prepared 
for his moft intimate friends. On this occafion one of 
them having begged him to fmg them a fong, • he immediately 
complied with his requeft, and was fo taken with their ex- 
travagant flattery, that he cried out, The Greeks alone 
have a good ear ; none but they underftand mufic ! and a 
few days after fet out for Greece, leading with him, fays 
fveHntf" ^* on ^aflius, ^ ucn multitudes, as might have eafily reduced 
Greece. the Parthians and all the nations of the eaft, had they not, 

like their general, been deftitute of all courage, and armed 



only with harps, fiddles, mafques, bufkins, and fuch-like 
theatrical implements. With this army he embarqued, and 

landing at Cafliope, he immediately began to fing before 
the altar of Jupiter Cafiius. Thence he advanced into the 



heart of Greece, playing, finging, and acting in all the 



cities, through which he pafted. But he chiefly exerted 
his fkill at the Olympic games, where, to the eternal 
ignominy of the Roman name, the head of the empire 
was not afhamed to appear, as a competitor, among the 

Sings on the common harpers, players, and charioteers. He won the 
public ftage, ^- ize 0 f mu f 1C9 corrupting, as was commonly believed 



chariotatthe with large prefents, either the judges, or his competitors* 



Olympic The prize of chariot-driving he evidently forfeited ; for hav- 




games, j n g attempted to drive with ten horfes, he was thrown o 

and fo hurt, that though he remounted, yet he was con- 
tained to give over before he had finiihed the career, 




However, as he infifted with the judges upon their exc 
ing all cafual events and misfortunes, the prize was to his 

unexprelTible fatisfa&ion decreed him. When the gan* 5 





p 
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^rereover, Nero not only rewarded the. judges with the 

rights of Roman citizens and rich prefents, but reftored 
the whole province of Achaia to its antient liberty, taking 
uoon himfelf the office of crier, and folemnly proclaiming 
the freedom of the Achaeans at Corinth on the day ©f the 
Ifthmian games : fo that from this time the Greeks con- 
tinued free from all manner of taxes, impolitions, and tri 



26$ 



butes, governing themfelves by their own laws, till the 
reign of Vefpalian, who revoked all the privileges and ex- 



emptions granted them by Nero, as Galba obliged the 
judges to refund the vaft fums, with which the chanting 
emperor had prefented them. As the province of Achaia 
belonged to the fenate and people, Nero, when he declared 
it free, beftowed upon them in its room the ifland of Sar- 
dinia l . After this he travelled all over Greece, not prompt- 
ed by the commendable curiofity of vifiting the antiquities 
of that once celebrated country, but by the unprincely am- 
bition of difplaying his fkill and art in finging and playing 
upon the harp. He challenged every-where the beft per-.. , 

/ / c m j J 11 • • 1 • Sings mmoik 

formers, and never failed, as we may well imagine, being 0 f t h e cities 
declared victor *, infomuch, that he is faid to have sained of Greece. 



in this progrefs above eighteen hundred prises. He tranf- 
mitted a particular account of each victory to the fenate, 
enjoining them to acknowledge the favours of the gods to- 
wards him with victims, oblations, and public proceflions, 
and to take care, that the fame devotions were pracWed 
throughout the whole empire u . That there might remain 
no monuments of other victors, he commanded all their 
fatues to be pulled down, to be dragged through the ftreets, 



and to be either dafhed to pieces, or thrown into the com 
mon fewers w . 

The Greeks, notwithftanding the favours he beftowed 
upon them, longed for his departure, his numerous train 
occafioning a great dearth of provifions, and almoft a ge 



neral famine. Philoftratus allures us, that Xerxes, who 

entered Greece in an hoftile manner, putting all to fire 
2nd fword, did not fo grievoufly afflict that unhappy country, 
*s Nero, who came as a friend, and with no other view 
than to divert the inhabitants. He every-where ftripped the 
Cltles a nd temples of the few pictures, ftatues, and other 
ornaments, which his officers had left them. The unfor- 
tunate 
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tunate province felt the effe&s, not only of his avarice, bm 
likewife of his cruelty, of which Philoftratus gives us the 
following inftance : an a&or in a tragedy at the Ifthmian 
games having fung fo as to deferve the chief applaufe, and 
refuting, as he was better {killed in mufic than in the courtly 
art of flattery, to lower his voice, which quite drowned 
Nero's, the emperor, tranfported with rage, caufed him 
to be ftrangled on the ftage in the fight of all Greece 1 , 



was 



No wonder that his art every-where triumphed, when it 
backed by fo much cruelty. Loaded with the crowns and 

brad" 1 " the P" zes ^° won > ^e went *° con ^ t ^ e oracle at Delphos, 
Delphos! anc * was wame ^ the pretended deity of the place, " 




beware of feventy-three," which, not reflecting on Galba's 
age, he imagined to be the term of his life, and con- 
ceived fo great aflurance of his living and enjoying an un- 
interrupted happinefs till that age, that having foon after loll 



many things of great value by fhipwreck, he confidently 
told his friends, that the very fifh would bring them again; 
nay, he was fo poffcfled with this notion, that two years 
after, when the firft tidings were brought him of the in- 
iurrections in feveral provinces, he was fo far from being 
alarmed, that he feemed rather to rejoice at thofe diftur- 
bances, fince they furnifhed him with a plaufible pretence 
of feizing the eftates of the inhabitants. The pythonefs 
he prefented with a large fum, which Galba not long after 
obliged her to pay back Thus Dion Camus and Suetonius; 
but Lucianus Samofatenus z , Themiltius % and the em- 
peror Julian, furnamed the apoftate b , aflure us, that the 
pythonefs reviled him as an Oreftes, anAlcmaeon, two par- 
ricides who had murdered their mothers, without deigning 
to return him any further anfwer j which fo provoked him> 
that he caufed all the iflues from the oracle to be ftopt up; 
commanded feveral peifons to be murdered in the temple) 
in order to profane it ; {tripped Apollo, or rather his priem> 
of the hnds he pofieft at Cyrrha, in the neighbourhood ot 
Delphos i and carried away with him five hundred ftatues 
of brafs, which no tyrant before him had offered to remove. 
We are told, that, as he departed, Apollo matched the 
crown from off his head, fignifying thereby, as was after 

wards interpreted, thai he was not to wear k long 




dccl'ii^ 



PMIof. fat. ibid. 8c Paufan. in Baeot. y Suet. c. f 

Dio, p. 634. z Lucian. Sam. Nero dial. * 

mill. orat. quinque, p. 2zS. b Julian, p. 492. c * h 
fan. in Phoc. 
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declined vifiting Athens, which city was faid to be haunted 
by the furies, and likewife Lacedaemon, abhorring the very 
name of Lycurgus and his laws d . This year, Celtius Gal- 
lus, governor of Syria, being defeated on the eighth of 
November by the Jews, after he had raifed the fiege of Je- 
rufalem, acquainted Nero with his overthrow ; who there- 
upon appointed Mucianus governor of Syria in his room, 

and named Flavius Vefpalianus to the command of the^[ p *^" ft 

troops in that province, though he had not long before the Jews, 
forbid him his presence, and threatened him with deftruclion, 
for having nodded while the emperor was finging on the 
tfage 

Before he left Greece, he undertook to cut the Tflhmus, 
in order to open a communication between the Ionian and 
iEgean feas, and by that means prevent the frequent wrecks 
that happened on the coafts of Peloponnefus. As the ifth- 
mus, or neck of land which parts the two feas, is fcarce 
fix mijes over, Julius Caefar, Caligula, and Claudius, had 
formed the fame defign ; but dropt it, as we are told, up- 
on their being allured, that by their undertaking, if it fuc- 
ceeded, whole countries would be drowned, by reafon that 
the Ionian fea was much higher than the iEgean. Be- 
fides, at the firft breaking of the earth, blood was faid to 

have iffiied, groans to have been heard, and frightful fpe&res 

feen f . But Nero, not crediting fuch reports, and ^™ Ul 
always ready to attempt what was generally deemed im- ^ ",1° ^ 
poflible, affembled his praetorian guards, encouraged them Mhmus cf 
with large promifes to undertake the work chearfully, and Corinth » 
having folemnly, prayed that the defign might turn to his 
advantage, and to the advantage of the commonwealth, 
without fo much as mentioning the fenate, he ordered the 
trumpets to found, and advanced at the head of his guards,fing- 
rog and dancing, to the place where the work was to begin. 
There, with a golden pick-ax, which the governor of the 
province prefented to him, he pretended to fct an example 
f° 0l bers ; but being tired after three ftrokes, he carried away 
,n a bafket the handful of earth he had moved, and pofted 
away to Corinth, as proud as if he had undergone the la- 
ours °f Hercules. He ordered the prifoners from cM parts 
*® be tranfportcd into Greece, and fuch as were convicted 

y er their crimes were, to be condemned only to this 



whate 



work g . 



Dfo, 1. lxiii. p. yzi « Jofeph. bell. Jud. 1. ii. c. 40 
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work s. Vefpafian fent him fix thoufand Jews, whom 




had already taken prifoners. Thefe were, according 
Jofephus, employed in the laborious work of hewing the 
rocks, while the praetorian guards only removed the rubbifh \ 
But either the infurmountable difficulties that occurred, or 
the troubles which began to break out, or were apprehended, 

Drops that about this . time > 0Dn S ed Nero to drop the enterprife, though 
enterprise, he was with fuch ardor and eagernefs bent upon the execu- 

tion of it, that he had rather have renounced the harp for 
ever, than feen his favourite project thus defeated *. 

The following year, L. Capito and C. Rufus being 
confuls, Nero, continuing ftill in Greece, and wanting 
money to fupply his prodigality and defray his exorbitant 
He plunders expences, plundered firft the province of Achaia, putting, 
Greece, u nder various pretences, fuch of the Greeks to death as were 

thought wealthy, and feizing their eftates. From Achaia he 
extended his rapines to Italy and to Rome, where all the 
riches of the known world centred, enjoining Helius, a 
freedman of the emperor Claudius, whom he had left go- 
vernor of the city, to feize, under feme pretence or other, 
the eftates of all the wealthy citizens, to confifcateti 
effects, and turn them into money. Nero had taken v 
him into Achaia, fuch of the fenatorial and equeftrian order 
as were any ways conflderable for their birth, virtue, or for- 

tunes,with a defign todifpatch them at a diftance from Roi 

and confequently with more fafety and lefs noife ; fo that tid ; 
were daily brought to the city of the death of fome of hermoft 
illuftrious citizens, and orders to Helius to feize their eftates, 



rafter of 

Corbuio, 



5 



For this year Nero iflued an edicl:, declaring, contrary 



the cuftom which had hitherto obtained, tfte eftates connf* 
cated even of thofe who anticipated their fentence by a 
voluntary death. Of the many great men who fuffered this 
year, none was more generally lamented than the brave 

Thecha- Domitius Corbuio. He was equal, fays Tacitus, in courage 

prudence, and experience, to the raoft renowned commas 
ders of antient Rome, and at the fame time a true pattern 
of the modefty, virtue, and integrity of the primitive Ro* 
mans. He was adored on account of his unbounded g< 




fity, beneficence, and good-nature, even by the m 
veterate enemies, of the Roman name, who would readuy 
have fubmitted to Rome, had Rome been governed bv* 

5 CorbA 



& Suet. c. 31, Lueian. Nero, p. 143. * Jofeph. bell. 

1. iii. c. 36. J Lucian. Nero dial, feu de Foflione W&t* - p 
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Corbulo. Nero, well acquainted with his commendable 
qualities, honour, and integrity, repofed in him, an entire 
confidence, and invefted him with an unlimited power in the 
eaft, where he performed thofe feats, which we have de- 
ferred a t length in our hiftory of Armenia. Though he 
commanded a powerful army, entirely at his devotion, was 



by all judged the moft worthy of the fovereign power in 



the whole Roman empire, and might have talily fdzed it, 
as he was equally adored by Romans and foreigners of every 

rank and condition ; yet he never entertained the leaft 
thought of afluming it. This inviolable fidelity to fo cruel 
a tyrant, fo wotthlefs a prince, was the only thing, which 
either Romans or foreigners ever blamed in him. To this 
Tiridates alluded, when fpeaking of him to Nero, he told 
the emperor, that in Corbulo he had an excellent Have. 
But this year, Nero, having refolved to extirpate virtue 
from off the face of the earth, wrote a letter to Corbulo, 
filled with the moft tender expreflions of friendftiip imagi- 
nable, ftyling him, his father, his benefactor, his only re- 
fuge, &c. In the letter he invited him into Greece, pre- 
tending an eager defire to fee one, to whom he was fo high- 
ly indebted. Corbulo, judging of the emperor's fincerity, 
from the uprightnefs of his own heart, immediately fet out 
for Greece. But Nero, the inftant he was informed of 
his arrival at Cenchreae, the port of Corinth on the fide of 
the $gean fea, difpatched orders for his immediate execu- 
tion ; which were no fooner communicated to the brave ge- 
neral, than drawing his fword, he plunged it into his breaft 




that he well deferved to die, no doubt on account His death. 



of his credulity and inviolable attachment to fo vile a m 
»er K Such was the end of the sreateft commander and 



beft man in'the whole Roman empire. He was beloved by 
the emperor, fays Dion Caftius, for his unfhaken fidelity ; but 
hated for his virtue, of all crimes the greateft. He left behind 
him an account of his wars and other tranfa&ions in the eaft, 
which are frequently quoted by Pliny, but have not reached 
°ur times m . The fame year, Annaeus Cornutus, one of 
*he moft learned men in Rome, was banifhed and confined 
to a defert ifland, for no other crime but the ftudy of 
phuofophy and profeftion of virtue. The famous poets Lu- 
an ar *d Perfius had been his difciples j for he took great 

pleafure 



No 



E>io, p. 6qo. » Vide Voff. hift. Lat. I. i. c. 25. <fc 

ri *. deCamotaph. Pifana. p. 334, Yen i68z. 
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pleafure in intruding the Roman youth in the principles of 

the philofophy of the Stoics, of which fed he was himfelf, 
Perfius had a great veneiation and efteem for him ; whence 
he left him by his hit will, for he died in the ninth year 
of Nero's reign, feven hundred volumes, and a confidera, 
ble fum of money, which he reftored to the heirs of the 
deceafed, being fatisfied with the books. He is faid to have 
advifed Perfius's mother, to fupprefs fome poetical compo- 
fitions, which her fon had wrote in his youth n (S) . Nero, 

upon 



n 



Dio. p. 715. Perf, vit. p. 495. 



1 

(S) Dion Camus tells us (35), that Nero having a mind to write 
the Roman hiftory in verfe from the foundation of the city tohij 
own time, for he had fome genius for poetry, and being told, that 

he could not comprife it in fewer than four hundred books, con. 

fulted Cornutus upon that fubjeel:, who anfwered, that the num- 
ber of books was too great, and that no one would read them. 
This Nero did not refent, believing Cornutus only meant, that 
no one would read them on account of their number. But oae 
urging, that the books of Chryfippus were more numerous, and 
yet generally readj The books of Chryfippus, replied Cornutus, 
contain many ufeful precepts which ferve to improve both oar 
manners and underftanding. This anfwer provoked Nero to 
fuch a degree, that he was for having him immediately put to 
death ; but, feveral of Cornutus's friends and difciples interpo- 
fing in his behalf, he was only banilhed. Aulus Gellius quotes 
certain comments uponVirgil done by Annaeus Cornutus, whom lie 
ftyles an illuitrious and learned grammarian (36), and likewife 
his fecond book upon the figures of rhetoric (37). Macrobks 
too fpeaks of Annseus Cornutus as a man well /killed in to 
Greek tongue. The treatife of the theology of the Greeks, which 
has reached our times, and paiTes under the name of Phornutas 



is bv Theodoret and others afcribed to Cornutus. From m 



work Porphyrius pretends, that Origcn learnt to explain the fcrif 
ture by allegories (3$). It is certain that Origen often makes $ 
of the writings of Cornutus to prove the tenets of the Chrifc* 
religion. (39). But whether this be the Annceus Cornutus, wfo 
was banifhed by Nero, is much queftioned by the critics (4c'. 

Suidas likewifc mentions a philofopher^ named Cornutus, and 

bos 



{35) Dio,' 1. xlii. p. 715, U6) Aul. Gell. 1. ii« 

(37} 'Idem. 1. ix. c. 10. (58 ) Eufeb. 1. vi. c. & 
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his leaving Rome, bad committed the government of 

the city, as we have hinted above, to Helius a freedman of Cruelties ex 
the late emperor, inverting him with an abfolute power erciled in 
-—all perfons, fcnators not excepted, whom he was al-S!™ el ? 



Helius the 



in 



lowed to banifh, condemn, and execute, without fo much freedman. 
as acquainting the emperor with the crimes laid to their 
charge, or waiting for his confent. And truly Helius, affifted 
by Polycietus, another freecirnan, made no lefs dreadful ha- 
vock of the Roman nobility at Rome, than his matter did 

Achaia. Virtue, quality, or wealth were unpardonable 

crimes, and punifhed with death. Few noble families efcaped 
the cruelty of the emperor, or the imperial freedman. The 
latter, more cruel, if poflible, than Nero himfelf, cut off 
the neareft relations, and even the children of thofe he con- 
demned ; which alarmed the city to fuch a degree, that a 
general infurrecaion was apprehended. Hereupon Helius dip- 
patched meftengers after meflengers to the emperor, repre- 
fenting to him the ftate of affairs, and preffing him to re- 
turn to the capital with all pomble expedition. As Nero 
put off his departure from day to day, and returned no 

other anfwer to Helius, than that if he truly loved him, he 
could not envy him the glory he was daily acquiring in Greece ; 
but would rather wifh, that Nero might return worthy of 
himfelf j the freedman left Rome unexpectedly, and arriving 
in feven days in Greece, fo terrified the emperor with the 
exaggerated account he gave him of the general difcontent 
that reigned in the city, that he immediately left Greece, 
where he had flayed at leaft a year, and embarked for Italy. 
In his pafTage his fleet was difperfed by a violent ftorm, the Neroretyrna 
fhips, laden with all the wealth of Greece, caft aw*y, and t0 Italjr * 
he himfelf in imminent danger of being loft with them, 
ut with much ado he efcaped, and upon his landing caufed 
many of his numerous retinue to be inhumanly matiacred, 
for having imprudently betrayed joy while he was in dan- His entrym* 
S er of perifhing °. He entered Naples through a breach in l ^f^ e 

the ° me ' c * 



Dio, p. 733. Suet. c. 23, 



frorn at Leptis in Libya, who, according to him, came to Rome 

i^-ore the reign of Nero, and wrote feveral philofophical tratts. 



is we take to be tat Annceus Cornutus mentioned by Dion 



mjusj bat Suidas is miftaken in fuppofing him to have been 
n to death by Nero. 
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the wall, according to the cuftom of the victors in the 0 
Jympic games, and in the fame manner Antium, Albania 

and Rome. He made his entry into the latter city in fa 
triumphal chariot of Auguftus, pompofly attired, hav 
with him in the fame chariot another player upon the harp 
by name Diodorus, wearing an Olympic crown on his head 




and carrying a Pythic crown in his hand. Before hin 
marched in great pomp and richly dreiTed, eighteen hun- 
dred perfons, each of them with a crown in his hand, aaj 
under it an infcription, fignifying where it had been won 



name 



of the perfon whom the emperor had overcome, 
the fubjedi: and title of the fong, and fuch-like important 
circumftances. Kis chariot was followed by the whol 1 



rabble of the city, crying out by way of derifion 



the foldiers of Auguftus, and claimed a {hare in the 



glory of the triumphant victor. From the Via Sacra k 
procellion turned to the circus, which Nero entered through 
a breach, having caufed one of the arches to be thrown 
down. Thence they proceeded through the Velabrum and! 4 



forum t© the palace, and from the palace to the tempi 
Apollo, where he difplayed ail his crowns, and ordered them 
to be carried from thence to his golden houfe, and there 
hung up round his bed, upon the many ftatues which he bad 
Spends the creeled to himfelf in the habit and attire of a harper. The 



part of the remain hig part of the year he fpent in playing upon thekp, 

year in aft- imging, and acting upon the ftage, no one of the nobility 
ing upon the daring to abfent themfelves, upon any pretence whatfoevcr, 
fiage * from his theatrical reprefentations, though they often Iafteti, 

only the whole day, but the night too. We 



that he perfonated with great art Canace in labour, Oreftes 
murdering his mother, (Edipus pulling out his own eyes, 
and Hercules phrentic ; in which laft reprefentation, a raw 
foldier, then upon guard, feeing the emperor bound is 



chains, as the argument required, and fuppofing 
lence, ran in, fword in hand, to his relief, and cleared the 
ftage, which did not a little divert the weary and tired cut 
multitude. While he was acting in a tragedy, the to'* 
toon happening to fall out of his hand, he betrayed 
fuch concern, and fear of forfeiting the reputation of* 
able actor, that he could not purfue his part, till one of ns 
£e!ic;v a&ors ?. flu red him upon his oath, that not one of ^ 



He tsk:3 

particular n 
care of his lt<tiiu ; 

voice. 



had taken the lead notice of fo fmall a fault 
merely cafual To preferve his voice, he ufed to lie cos 

h a thin plate of lead upon ^ 
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ftomach, took frequently vomitory and purging potion^ 

and abftained from all forts of fruit, and meats reputed prej- 
udicial to his voice : nay, he gave over at length, th' 0 



fear of hurting his voice, miking fpeechcs to the foldiery 
or fenate, contenting himfjf to fignify his pleafure to 
lhem in writing, or by the mouth of feme of his friends 

or freed-mcn. After his return from Greece, he eftablifli- 
| a new employment, ch uging one, whom he called, with 
name borrowed from the Greek tongue, his phonafcus 



e 



3 



to take care of his voice. He would never fpeak but 
P 



fence of this new officer, who was firft to admonifh 



him, when he talked too loud, orftrained his voice, and 
terwards, if the emperor, tranfportcd with any fuddeii 



motion, did not hearken to his admonitions, to ftop his 

mouth with a napkin. The mofl effectual means of court- 
ing his favour was to commend his voice, to pretend rap- 
tures while he fung, to appear dejected, and be very im- 
portunate, if he took a fancy, as he fometimes did, like 
other fingers, not to do what he was mofc ardently defi- 
rous of doing p . Thus he trifled away bis time, not for- 
bearing, however, in the midfl of diverfion and pleafures, 
to purfue feats of cruelty and bloo:?, till the next year, the 
fourteenth of his reign, when a bloody doom overtook at 
length this man of bloo J. Either this, or the preccdii 



fpiracy was formed againfl: him by \ 



difcovered at Beneventum ; and this is all we find concern- diicoveied* 



mg it in the hncories of thofe times, which have reached 
ours. Of this confpiracy, Plutarch, we conjecture, fpeaks 
in his treatife of talkativenefs, where he tells, that a plot 
formed again!} Nero was discovered in the following man- 
ner, when it w?s l ine for execution. One of the 

•> feeing a prifoncr dragged to Nero's tribunal, ac- 





hi 

da 



1 he oruoner understood him, and as he was chiefly folici- 
"us a^out averting his own doom, he immediately ac- 
quainted Nero with what had been told him. Hereupon 
jje confpi ra t or was forthwith feized, and being put upon. 
rac ; c, owned the confpiracy and difcovered his affoci- 

atcs Of this confpiracy we find no further account in 

the 



misfortune, and whifpered 
If by the favour of the gods you cfcape to- 

your fafetv. 



? Suet, c. 25. <i Plut. de garrulitaate 



Vol, XIV, 
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the antients, which makes us the more fenfible of the irre- 



parable lofs we have fuffered by the chafm in this part of 
Tacitus's annals. 

The next confuls were Silius Italicus, the celebrated 
poet, and Galerius Trachalus r . Thefe were the laft con- 
fuls named by Nero. Pliny, in one of his letters s , gives 
us a fuccin£t account of the life and death of Silius, for he 
died in the reign of Trajan ; and tells us, that under Nero 




be accufed, not by conftraint, but choice, feveral perfons 

of great diftin&ion, and procured their deftruction 
adds, that under the fucceeding emperors he led a lite free 
from all blemifh. We fhall have occafion to fpeak of him 
in the reign of Domitian, when he wrote his poem on the 
Punic war. Trachalus was an orator and civilian of great 
note % and nearly related to Galeria, the wife of Vitelli- 
us, who faved his life, as we fhall relate hereafter. This 
year, Nero, after having long wallowed in the blood of 
humane race, and made fpoil, we may fay, of the creati- 
on, was at length overtaken by the bloody doom 



his enormous and crying iniquities well deferved. His rag- 
ing fury had quite tired out and exhaufted the patience 
both of Romans and foreigners, who were equally difpofed 



to a general revolution, and only wanted a perfon 
dit and experience to head them. The firft, whohadcou- 
rage enough openly to declare his generous refolution of 
redeeming the world, from the no lefs ignominious than ty- 
rannical yoke, under which it had now groaned for thirteen 
Julius Vin- years and upwards, was Julius Vindex, defcended from the 

* deX GauI ltS ant * ent k* n S s of Aquitain, and at this time governor of Cel- 
tic Gaul. He was a true lover of his country, had on ie- 
veral occafions fignalized his courage, prudence, and ex- 
perience in the military art, bore an utter averfion to k 
ry, and was pofTefled with an ardent ambition of tr 
mitting his name to poftcrity by fome commendable ; 
on u . We are told, that before he openly declared to 
defign, he communicated it to Galba, then governor « 
Hifpania Tarraconenfis, who neither countenanced nor 
covered it to Nero, as did feveral of the governors of othe 
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provinces, to whom Vindex had imparted it by letters, which 
thev immediately fent to Nero v/ . Philoftratus, in his life 
of Apollonius Tyanaeus, writes, that the governor of Bce- 
tica, now Andalufia, coming to Gades, or Cadiz, to vifit 
Apollonius, conferred with him in private for three days 
together ; and that it was afterwards believed, that Apol- 
lonius had encouraged the governor to revolt from Nero 
and join Vindex, whofe delign was not yet publicly 
known x . Whether Philoftratus fpeaks here of Galba, or 
of fome other, we know not. Galba indeed, was not 
:rnor of Bcetica ; but in Philoftratus fuch miftakes fre 
quently occur. Though Galba did not at firft fhew him- 
felf inclined to favour the revolt, yet the brave Vindex* 
having about the begining of March, afTembled the Gauls, 
harafled and reduced to beggary, by heavy tributes and 



v 



impofitions, openly declaring to them his defign, encourage 

ed them to concur chearfully in his meafures, and in a 

long fpeech dilplayed their many grievances, from which 
he faid there were no hopes of relief, fo long as their ty- 
rannical and cruel opprelTor lived or reigned. His defign 

erfally applauded by the Gauls, who immediately 



flocked to him from all parts ; infomuch, that though 
had no Roman troops under his command, yet he found 
himfelf in a ihort time at the head of an hundred thoufandAnd raifeaa 
armed men. Hereupon he wrote once more to Galba, P oWertul ai * 
exhorting him to efpoufe the common caufe of mankind, my * 
and put himfelf at the head of the Gauls, who were 
already a body of an hundred thoufand armed men, 
2nd could, upon occafion, raife a greater force. At the 
fame time arrived an exprefs from the governor of Aqui- 
toin, demanding fuccours againft Vindex. Upon the re- 
ceipt of thefe important difpatches, Galba called a coun- 
cil of his friends to advife with them, before he returned 
an anfwer to either of the mefTengers. In the council 
they were almoft all of opinion, that he ought to wait and 
fee how Rome flood inclined before he declared. But 
1 itus Vinius, tribune of the only legion in the province, 
ing up, " What room, faid he, is there here for de- 
^ Deration ? It is a crime even to queflion, whether or 
n o we (hall continue faithful to Nero, and as fuch it 
Will be punifhed by him. There is no rned' 



Hand 
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you 



, * Pl «t. vit. Galbs. 



s PhiMrat. vit. Apoll. Tyan; 
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u you muft either hearken to the overture of Vindex and 
u look on Nero as your declared enemy, or march this 
" inftant againft a perfon, who had rather have Galbafor 
" emperor than Nero." This fpeech made a deep impref- 
fion upon the mind of Galba, who was iikewife animated 
by feveral favourable omens, and above all by a prediction, 

which was uttered about this time by a young virgin of 



great diiKn&ion in Spain, and anfvvered exactly another, 
which had been delivered two hundred years before, viz, 
that Spain fhould one day give a prince to Rome, and to 
alba revblts t k e V vorld a fovereisn* Ke therefore hefitated no longer; 
* ' but by an edict appointed a certain day for the Spaniards 

to meet at New Carthac*, now Carthagena. The Spani- 



— 0 



ards, who had heard of the revolt in Gaul and fufpecled 
his defign, obeyed the fummons with great alacrity; for 
they abhorred the very name of Nero, and flocked from 
all quarters to Carthagena, where Galba, afcending the tri- 
bunal, round which were placed the images of feveral il 

luftiious perfons, whom Nero had c; 

mafTacrcd, ooenlv declared his defign in the following 



ufed to be inhumanly 



His fpeech fpeech : " Fellow-fold iers and friends, we are affembled 
againft Nao. „ tQ b e # ow on mankind the great benefit of liberty and 

" freedom, a benefit, which indeed is our birth-right, 
" though v/e have not thele many years been allowed to 
" taftethe fweets of it. For what Have has endured great- 
u er hardihips, has furiered a more cruel fervitude, than 
<c we under the inhuman tyrant, whom the evil fortune ol 
" the 11c man empire hath placed over us ? What kind ot 
extortions has he not ufed to fmply, with rapine and 
iniufiice, what he has fpent, with ignominy and 'fh"** 

raCtifed ? Has he no: 



44 



4t wallowed in the blood of his n.-Jicr, his brother, Ins 
Ci thcr, ids wife, his inllructor, and of all, who, in w 
ic.nate* c:tv, or province?, were any- ways confiderable 



t ^ ----- . — j - # )• 

" fo r \>.z\: birch, wealth, courage, or virtue, without «• 

" lUvJiioji of fcx or age ? The blood of fo many in^ 
*■ cen'j victims cries aloud for vengeance. Let as there 



- s 



s*+ -.M-i^'n.-i mm* /?^«/ajji%J friends snd^ 



1 » 



a> t . peine trie manes or our 



*C ml 



Lricr.s with the blood of die tyrant, by whom dty 



<c I ".'/:; beun tlw;s inhumanly butchered. Let us roufe 



courage, aiid fo Ion.? as we have arms, and 



to 



Ci man,ic them, be a Earned tamtJr to obey, like fo many 

try,' a parricide, i 



liiigw-r, arui::.lTcI 3 a pbyer, a ciu:ioteer, nay one ^ 
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« is not even a man, but a monfter of mankind, having 
ct a man to his hufband, and a man to his wife. The 
« Gauls have already fhaken off the ignominious yoke, 
« and the whole empire is ready to follow their ex- 
« ample and join us and them. For myfelf, I have never 

« entertained any ambitious or afpiring defigns, and heartily 

« wifh I were allowed to fpend the fmall remainder of 
" my days in privacy and retirement ; but fince fome have 
<( impofed upon me a part, which I never defigned to act, 
« and leaft of all at this age, I will not decline, with your 
" approbation, the heavy taik, but chearfully facrifice my 
" own inclinations to the good of my country, not with 

" the awful title of emperor or Auguftus, which facred 
« names I adore" — Here he was interrupted by the loud 
fhouts, and joyful acclamations of the numerous aflembly, 
faluting him with one voice, emperor and Auguftus. But He declines 
Galba, declining thefe fpecious titles, declared, that he de- the title of 
voted himfelf to the fervice of his country only as a lieute- emperor * 
nant to the fenate and people y. This happened nine months 
and thirteen days, as we read in Dion Caffius, before Gal- 

ba's death, and confequently on the third of April ; for he 
was affaffinated on the fifteenth of January of the following 
year. After this Galba ordered levies to be made through- 
out the whole province ; felected a certain number of per- 

fons of known prudence and experience, and with them 
formed a kind of fenate ; appointed a band of young knights, 
whom he called evocati, to be as a guard at the door of 
his chamber ; and caufed edicts to be fixed up in every city 
of tne province, inviting all to join him, and lend what 
affiftance they could towards the recovery of their liberty, 
and the fuccefs of an enterprife, which fo nearly concerned 
them. We are told, that as he was fortifying a town, 
which he defigned for a place of arms, a ring was 
found of great antiquity, on the ftone whereof was en- 
graved a Victory ; and that about the fame time a (hip from 
Alexandria came into the port of Dertofa or Tortofa, laden 



with 



arms, without either pilot, manners, or pauengers 



Otho, who ft ill governed Lufitania, was the firft of all 

the governors of provinces who declared for Galba, fend- 
ln g him all his gold and filvcr plate to turn it into money, 

a na likewife his domeftics, who were more accuftomed to a 

S 3 court, 

y Suet, in Galba, c. I0 , Eio, 1, Jar. p. Plat. % Galb, 
uet * in - Galb, c. 10. 
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court, and knew better than Galba's how to ferve an en*. 



peror 



a 



5 



Nero is not The firft tidings of the revolt of Vindex and the Gaul 
affcfled with came to Nero at Naples, on the fame day, on which he 
the tidings of fed his mo ther to be murdered, that is, on the 



9* 



VhiS° C ° of March. But he was fo far from being affected with it, 

that he feemed rather to rejoice at the news, as havin» a 
plaufible pretence to plunder thofe wealthy provinces j fo 

that he continued to fing, play, and aft upon the ilage, 

as ufual, for eight days together, without iffuing any or- 
ders for fupprefling the revolt, or even writing or [peak- 
ing to any one about it : he was only once heard to fay, 
upon receiving letters of a freftier date, exaggerating the 
impending danger, that he would make Vindex and the 



hie 



tented 



Gauls pay dear for difturbing his pleafures. At length the 
edicts of Vindex, filled with moft bitter invectives, roufed 
him fo far as to prompt him to write to the fenate, re- 
commending to the fathers the revenging of the injuries of- 
fered to him, and in him to them and the whole republic, 
and excufing his abfence with the pretence of an inflamma- 
tion in his throat. But he refented nothing fo much as 
What he Vindex's calling him in one of his edicts an unMiil 
?/ re " harper, and Ahenobarbus inftead of Nero. He declared 

that he would quit his adopted name, and refume that of 
his family fince they reproached him with it, as if it were 
a name to be afhamed of. The other imputation affected 
him ftill more ; he could not bear it : but in the tranfports 
of his paflion broke out into bitter invectives againft Vindex, 
abufmg him as one entirely ignorant of an art, which be 
had, with his own induftry and indefatigable pains, refined 
and brought to the greateft perfection : to refute this ca- 
lumny, he played more frequent than ever, obferving 
great attention the countenances of the fpe 
afking them whether they had ever heard or known a more 
fkilful player upon the harp than himfelf ? But, the alarm 



Gators, 




creating, and meffenger after meflenger arriving with 
mal accounts, he at length left Naples in a great frignr* 

and repaired to Rome. How r ever, his fear was grcany 

abated by his obferving on the road a tomb* on 



, ~ y — — — to - - „. ^ — 

was engraved a Gaul overcome by a Roman knight, 

1 \ t • 1 « « m m m 9 m * » m • 1 _ - r**£* 



dragged him on the ground by the hair. This fi 



fage fo revived him, that he returned thanks to the 



for 



a Uem. ibid. &Plut. in vit. Qt& 
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for fuch an aufpicious omen. Upon his arrival in the city, 
inftead of aflembling the fenate or people, he only fummoned 
fome of the principal men to his palace, and after a (hort 
confutation, in which no refolution was taken, he fpent the 
reft of the day in (hewing his counfellors certain mufical 
inftruments lately invented byhimfelf, and fo contrived as 



play by water. Here, entirely forgetful of the dang 
that threatened him, he difcourfed of the nature and work- 
manfhip- of each of them, promifing to produce them, ere 
it waslong,upon the ftage, " provided Vindex would give him 
leave." The following night he fent in hafte for the chief 
men of the fenatorial and equeftrian order, who immediately 
flew to the palace, not doubting, but the emperor defigned 
to advife with them in the prefent moft urging juncture, 
and come to fome fpeedy refolution. But they were 
greatly furprifed to find, that they had been fummoned 
in the dead of the night to be entertained with a farther 
a count of the inftruments, which had been {hewn them the 
day before, and fome new improvements, which had fince 
occurred to Nero b . However, he wrote a letter to the 
fenate, complaining of Vindex, fet a price upon his head, 
called back the troops that were on their march towards 
Albania, and ordered the legions in Illyricum to be forth- 
with tranfported into Italy. We are told, that when news 
was brought to Vindex, that Nero had promifed ten millions 
of fefterces to any one who mould bring him his head, he 
anfwered with great calmnefs, " Whoever (hall bring Nero's 



cern 



ains 



99 



head to me, (hall, if he pleafes, have mine in exchang 
Nero feemed to defpife Vindex, and to be under no appre- 
henfion of the Gauls ; but intelligence being brought him Is a | armcdst 
of the revolt of Galba, juft as he was fitting down to the news of 
f«pper, hewasfoftruck with it, that he remained a long thi revolt of 
time motionlefs, without being able to utter a fingle word ; G 
and when he came to himfelf again, he overturned in a violent 
ra ge the table, tore his garments, broke in pieces two 
°» great value, and darning his head againft the wall, cried 

he was undone ; his misfortunes were without ex- 

e > his empire was fcized, while he was ftill alive, and 

become the prey of an ufurper. However, he could not, 
* ven m the height of his confternation and fear, refrain 

r °ni his ufual debaucheries ; but purfued his former courfe 

♦ J tej feafting, revelling, and, upon his receiving news 
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out • of the provinces that fecmed any-ways favourable to 
his affairs, jelling and ridiculing the heads of the rebellion, 
He even appeared in the theatre,and becaufe one of theadors 
performed his part fo as to deferve an extraordinary applaufe, 
he fent him word, that he invaded the rights of the em- 
peror c . In the mean time, the fenate, out of fcar and 
flattery, declared Galba a traitor and an enemy to die 
fbte ; whereupon Nero immediately feized his ellate, and 
commanded it to be put up to auction ; which Galba no 

fooner underflood, than he in his turn expoled to fale 

Nero's eflate in Spain, and found a great number of pur- 
chafers d . This enraged Nero to lhch a degree, that, in the 

Hi; ^efper-ft' ft tranfports of his fury, he refolved to fend perfons into 
ace refolu uon all the provinces to murder the governors and commanders 

of the armies, under pretence of their being privy to the 



confpiracy, to order all the exiles to be mafTacred, left 
they fliould join the revolters, to cut the throats of all the 
G^uls in Rome, as accomplices . and favourers of their 
countrymen, to poifon the whole fenate at an entertainment, 
to fet fire to the city, and at the fame time let loofe the 

vjild beads kept for the public fpectacles, that the people 
being thus diverted from extinguishing the flames, their de- 
flruciion, and the deftruetion of the city, might be the 
more inevitable. But dropping, upon farther thoughts, thefe 



barbarous defigns, not out of remorfe, but- defpair of effect- 



pepofes both^ n S ^enij he refolved to march in perfon againfr. the rebels; 
the confute. an d depofing the two confuls, Silius and Trachalus, entered 

alone upon the confulfhip, pretending an antient prediction, 
importing, that when Rome had but one conful, by him 
the Gauls mould be overcome. Having therefore alfumei 
the fafces and other marks of the confular dignity, he 01 



dercd levies to be made throughout Italy, named the of 



fleers who were to command under him, and caufed an 



immenfe number of waggons to be got ready for con- 
veying with fafety, not the engines of war, hut his mu- 
fical inflruments and the decorations of the ifagc ; tor w 
was fo mean-foiiited as to declare to his intimate friends 



T5?_s mean- that he did not intend to try his fortune with the rebels in the 

iield, but upon his arrival in the province, to prefent him* 
felf without arms before the armies, to weep, and with iigte 
and tears beg forgivenefs of his former conduct ; which it» 

touched Vv'ith compafflon, thev fhould grant him, & ^ 



hoped 



Syet. c< 42.. * Plat. yit. Galb 
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hoped they would, he dcfigned to engage and fix their af- 
fections, by diverting them with plays and longs of triumph, 
wluVh. he faid, it was high time for him to begin to com- 



pofe. That he had no defign of facing the enemy in the 

field was jnanifeft from his other preparations ; for he ordered 
all the players upon inftruments, fingers, and actors to 
attend him; and arming his concubines, like Amazons, 

with battle-axes and wields, appointed them to guard his 

perfon c . 

In the mean time, Galba's party gained daily new ftrength, 

all the governors of the provinces declaring for him, except 
Clodius Macer, who commanded in Africa, and L. Rufus 
Verginius, or Virginius, the governor of Upper Germany, 
where he had under his command fome. of the beft legions Rufus Vir* 
in the whole empire. The latter even marched againftgjnius 
Vindex with all his forces, and being joined by the inha- ™ a "J. es 
bitans of Treves, capital of Belgic Gaul, and powerfully vQo:, 
affiled in Celtic Gaul itfelf by the cities of Langres and Li 
ons, he advanced as far as the city of Befancon, which he 
befoged. Upon this intelligence, Vindex haftencd to the 
relief of the place j but upon his arrival Verginius defirina; 



an interview with him, the two generals had a private 
conference, in which they agreed, as was commonly be- 
lieved, to act againfl Nero j but Verginius could not 
any means be prevailed upon to declare for Galba. After 
they had long conferred together, Vindex returned to 
troops, and with them advanced to Befancon, in order 




tai;e poffeffion of the place, purfuant to the private agree- 
ment of the two chiefs. But Verguiius's men, believing 
Mat Vindex defigned to attack them, marched out with- 
out their general's orders, fell uoon the Gauls, who ex- 
peaed nothing lefs and were quite unprepared for an en- 
gagement, and with great (laughter put them to flight. Vinte 
r «us Dion Camus f ; but Plutarch tells us, that the two featsd * 
armies engaged in defiance of the orders of their comman- 



ds, who did all that lay in their power to divert them 
:on \ wild refolution s . Ee that as it will, it is agreed 
°. n n ands, that the two arm res engaged, that twenty 
tnoufand Gauls were killed upon the fpot, and that Vindex 
ate the battle laid violent 'hands on himfelf. After the, La y? vioIen * 



h of Vindex., the victorious legions tore the images of 



hands on 



Nero 
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Nero, and importuned Verginius to accept the empire, falut. 
ing him Caefar, emperor, Auguftus, &c. Verginius was 
defcen/'ed of an equeftrian family ; but had on many 
cccafions fignalized his prudence, valour, equity, and f uc h 
virtues and endowments as are requiiite in a brave comman- 
der and excellent citizen b . Dion Caflius allures us, that 

he might have eafily feized on the empire, had he but fe- 
conded the ardent wifhcs of the troops under his command 
But, either out of a greatnefs of foul truly heroic, or a lively 
apprehenfion of the evil confequences, which would inevi- 
Vero - n - usre . tably accrue from allowing the foldiery to chufe the empe- 
fufestheem- ror, he not only rejected their offer, but refolutely declared, 
£ ire * that he would neither take upon himfelf the fovereign pow- 
er, nor fuffer any one elfe to affume it, who was not named 
to it by the fenate, to whom alone the difpofal of^the em- 
pire belonged. The fame anfwer he returned to the fol- 
diery, when, upon the news of Nero's death, they impor- 
tuned him anew to accept of the empire k . This refufzl 
fays Dion, gained him higher renown than the empire i 




couiJ have done, and filled the world with the fame of his 
name K He lived thirty years after this glorious and ge 



nerous ac?cion, revered by all men ; and having efcaped the 
fury of fo many princes, by whom he was both fufpeclei 
and hated on account of his virtue, he died at length under 
-dunbt^ ^ Terva ' being then conful /or the third time, in the eighty* 
roTfkd cha- third year of his age and ninety- feventh of the Chriftian 
r?.a e r. sera. Tacitus tells us, £hat, in the following troubles ana 

feditions, no one was expofed to greater dangers, no one 
fo often threatened and aflaulted by the foldiery as he; for 



though they admired his magnanimity, till then without ex 



ample, yet they hated him, as having defpifed them by re- 
fufmg the empire. In how great efteem he was held by 
the good princes, we may judge from the opinion which 
Vitellius entertained of him, a prince fufpicious, diftrutt 
and open to every alarm. For though a flave of Verging 



was charged as one employed to aiialnnate the empe rcr 
though the foldiers had, upon the death of Otho, declare 
for him the third time, yet Vitellius never feemed in $ 

lead to queftion his fidelity m . Before he died, he ordcrca 
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an epitaph, compofed by himfelf, to be engraved on his 
tomb, importing, that he had overcome Vindex, and there- 
by acquired the empire to his country, not to himfelf. 

Quvius Rufus, who wrote the hiftory of thofe times, beg- 
ging him one day to excufe him, if the laws of hiftory 
obliged him to relate fomething that he might not like, As 
to my actions and conduct, replied Virginius, I deftre you 
would relate them, fuch as they are ; for I am not confci- 
ous to myfelf, of having ever done any thing but with a 
view to the applaufes and approbation of pofterity ". This 
was the only time he was ever heard to fpeak of his own 
anions, however great and glorious. Cornelius Tacitus, 
the celebrated hiftorian, was conful, when he died, and 
pronounced his funeral oration. Pliny the younger, who 
had received innumerable favours at his hands, beftows on 
him the following elogium ; No tongue can fumciently 



commend Rufus Verginius, or anfwer the opinion I en 



tertain of his virtue °. To refume the thread of our 
hiftory. 

The death of Vindex and declaration of Verginius not The ^ ^ 
to fufFer any one to aflume the fovereignty, without the tuation of 
confent of the fenate, exceedingly perplexed Galba. Be-^ ba s?f 
fides, it was reported", that the legions commanded by Ver- 
ginius, finding they could not perfuade their general to ac- 
cept of the empire, threatened to return to Nero ; nay 
fome of Galba's own troops, repenting the new oath they 
had taken, attempted to abandon him ; and certain flaves, 
whom one of Nero's freedmen had prefented him with, 
formed a confpiracy againft him, and would in ail likeli- 
hood have difpatched him, had they not difcovered them- 
felves, by exhorting one another, as Galba was paffing 
through a narrow-ftreet to his baths, not to let flip fo fa 
vourable an opportunity. The new emperor therefore, in 
the utmoft confternation, wrote to Verginius, carneftly fp- 
liciting him to acr. in concert with himfelf againft Nero ? the 



common enemy of mankind, and to lend an helping hand to 
the great work of reftoring Rome to her antient liberty, 
w hat anfwer Verginus returned him, we arc no-where told 

u t it leems to have been no ways favourable to his defign., 
J nc 5 " e retired a few days after with his friends to a dry in 

P ai n called Clunia, quite difheartened, repenting what 



had 
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had done, and ready to lay violent hands on himfelf 
the mean time, at Rome the levies commanded by Nero 
went on but flowly ; for though he fummoned all the 
tribes to take the military oath, yet no one appeared wjjo 
was fit to bear arms ; infomuch, that he was obliged to 
ilTue an edict, ordering all mailers to fend him a certain 
number of flaves, whom he enfranchifed and lifted amona 
his troops. He likewife obliged perfons of every rank and 
profeffion to contribute the greateft part of their yearly 
income towards the intended expedition, according as they 
were rated in the books of the cenfcrs. Thefe heavy in\- 
pofiticns, together with his foolifh and unfeafonable nicenefe, 
for he would receive no money but what was new coined, 

Nero pro- incenfed the people to fuch a degree, that they openly op- 

V wS a" P°^ eQ tKS collectors, telling them, that the beft and moft 
P.omc. ready means of fupplying the prince with money, was to 

•oblige the informers to refund the immenfe fums they had 
earned with their infamous practices d . As a famine began 
to be felt in the city, the fury of the populace was heightened 

the arrival of a xhip from Egypt, at that time the gra- 
nary of Rome, laden not with corn, ys was expected, but 
with fand for the gladiators and wreftlers. Upon this the 
people, rofe in a tumultuous manner, overturned ' in the 
niiin.t moft of the emperor's flames, tore his images, plun- 
dered the houfesof his fiends and favourites, and committed 
innumerable uiforders, no one cfrering to appeafe or reftrain 
them. At the fame time, news arrived of the revolt of 

Is alarmed at the legions in Germany, which fo affected Nero, that cal- 
the revolt of ^ n ^> ^ or P 0 ^ on > ^e wclofcd it in a golden box, and went 

the German immediately into the Servilian gardens, whence he difpatd- 
le^ions. ed the freed -men, in whom he chiefly confided, to Oftiato 

prepare his fleet, being refolved to fail to Egypt, whither 
he had already fent fome German troops. He was promp- 
ted to this resolution by the predictions of fome aftrologers, 
who had foretold him long before, that he would one day 
be abandoned by all ; but at the lame time afTured him, that 
in the end he would obtain the empire of the eaft, or the 
kingdom of Jerufalem. However, before he left the palace, 
he founded the tribunes and centurions of his guards, aikin§ 
them whether they were difpofed to accompany him in to* 

flight ? But fome of them fhifting, others pofnively refund 
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to attend him, and one of them crying out,Ufque adeone mori 



miferum eft ? Is it fo fad a thing to die ? he was quite dif- 



traced and confounded in his thoughts ; refolving at one 
time to fly to the Parthians, at another to addrefs Galba as 
a fuppliant, to appear in public clad in deep mourning, and, 
with all poffible humility and deje&ion, implore the forgive- 
nefs of the people for his former condudl ; and, if he found 
them inflexible, to beg the government of Egypt. To this 
purpofe an oration was found after his death among the reft 
of his papers ; but he was deterred from delivering it by an 



apprehenfion of his being torn in pieces by the outrageous 



multitude, before he could reach the roftra. He therefo 
put off the taking of any refolution till the next day ; and in 

the mean time his ruin was completed by one, whom he lead 

of all fufpe6red, Nymphidius Sabinus, who, though of a 
mean defcent, had been by Nero upon the death of Fenius 
Rufus appointed collegue of Tigellinus in the command of 
the praetorian guards, and now entertained thoughts of feiz- 
ing the fovereignty for himfelf. However, he did not im- 
mediately declare his ambitious views ; but, pretending to 

efpoufe the caufe of Galba, afiured the guards, that Nero 
was fled, and promifed them in Galba's name fuch fums, 
as neither Galba nor any other was able to difcharge. 
This promife fecured for the prefent the empire to Galba, 
occafioned afterwards the lofs of it, and in the end produ- 
ced the deftrudion of Nymphidius and the guards them- 
felves. For the foldiery, thus deceived and tempted with Xero betray- 
the mighty promifes of Nymphidius, abandoned Nero, not-edbyNym- 
withftanding their long and fworn fealty to the houfe of j^^.™* 
the Caefars, and proclaimed Galba emperor: even Tigel- his guards, 
linus, the chief author of the crimes that rendered Nero's 
name fo odious and deteftable, forfook and betrayed him in 
his extremity. The emperor, altogether unacquainted 
with the treafonaule practices of Tigellinus, awaked about 

mid-night ; and underftanding, to his unfpeakable furprize, 
jhat his guards were retired, he leapt out of his- bed, fent h;s frJ fct 
in great halt e for his friends, and none of them obeying and confter- 



the fummons, went at lad in perfon, attended by a few nation. 
Qomeftics, to their feveral houfes ; but finding the doors 
ever y* where (hut, and no one deigning even to return an 
j^nivver to his prayers and entreaties, he baftened back to 
8 chamber, which he found rifled and ftript even to the 



t .? s °* h' ls bed. The golden box, in which he kept 
" e poifon prepared by the famous Locuftn, being liicewife 

carried 



r 
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carried off, be fent for Spicillus, a celebrated gladiator, to 
difpatch bim , but neither be, nor any other being found 

who would undertake that tafk, he cried out in a fit of 

defpair, ^What ! have I in this forlorn condition neither 
friends nor enemies ? Which words he had fcarce utter- 
ed, when he left his room in a great hurry with a delign 

to throw himfelf into the Tiber ; but changing his mind, 
he ftopt all on a fudden, and defired fome private place 
to recollect himfelf and refume his courage. Hereupon 
Phaon, one of his freed-men, offered him bis country- 
houfe, which flood between the Salarian and Numentan 
Plies from roads, about four miles from the city. He accepted the 



Home. offer, and, without further delay, attended by four perfons 



of whom Sporus was one, left Rome meanly apparelled 



and worfe mounted, hiding his face, through fear of bein & 
difcovered, with a handkerchief. Upon his fetting out, he 
was terrified and difmayed by dreadful flames of lightning, 



and a violent earthquake, as if the ghofts of the manj 



perfons he had murdered were rifing up, fays Dion, againft 



the unmerciful tyrant. As he pafled by the camp of the 
praetorian guards, he heard them curfing him, and wifh 



g profperity and fuccefs to Galba. A paffenger, whom 



he met on the road, in feeing him and his attendants 
Thefe, faid be, are no doubt in purfuit of Nero ; another 
afked him, What news of Nero in the city ? His horie 
ftarting at the fight of a carcafs that lay in the way, die 
covering of his face was (haken off, and he known by a 
foldier of the prsetorian guards, named Mifficius, who fa- 
luted him with the title of emperor ; which fo alarms) 
Nero and his attendants, that at the firft turning they quit- 
ted their horfes, and, betaking tbemfelves to a narrow path, 
crept with much difficulty through buihes and briars to the 
wall, which enclofed Phaon's grounds, who entreated the 
His forlorn emperor to conceal himfelf in a fand-pit, till he found 
condition, means of conveying him in with more fecrecy : but 

anfwered, that he would not be buried till he wasdeao; 

and lay concealed among the briars, while Phaon, exafflin* 
ing the wall, was confidering how he might introduce bun 
undifcovered. In the mean time, Nero, being preft 
drought, took up water out of a ditch with his hands, w 



ing, To this liquor is Nero reduced : he likewife clears 
with his own hands his garments of the briars that to 

ftuck to them. In order to procure a more private accw 

for him to the houfe, a hole was opened in the w« 

uW 
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through which he was draggfcd, and conveyed into a room 
very indifferently furnifhed, where he parted the remain- 
der of the night and part of the following day, in fuch a- 
onies as can hardly be exprefTed, alarmed at the leafc 
noile he heard, as if afTaffins were come to murder him, 
and not daring to fpeak through fear of being difcovered. 
He now repented the many crimes he had committed, 
wiftiedhe had purfued a quite different conduct, was fenfi- 
ble, that thofe, who had put him upon the meafures he 
had followed, were his greater: enemies 3 and had con- 
ftantly in his mouth the following words, taken out of a, 

entitled, GSdipus banifhed, the laft in which he 
had acted My father, mother, and wife, doom me 
to deftrucTion c . As thofe who attended him were con- 
ftantly foliciting and importuning him to prevent with a 
voluntary death the dangers that threatened him, he at laffc 
ordered his grave to be dug, and wood and water to be pro- 
vided for the wafhing and burning of his body, bemoaning 
himfelf, while he gave thefe orders, in a manner altogether 
unmanly, and often repeating with many fighs and tears, 
What an artift will the world lofe f . 
The news of Nero's flight filled the city with joy, isdccia red by 

the fenate aftembled early in the morning, and proclaim- the fenate an 
ed Galba emperor , and, having taken the ufual oaths t0 ftTtTVnV 
him, declared Nero an enemy to the ftate, and doomed condemned 
him to be punifhed more majorum. One of Phaon'sto die, 

friends immediately difpatched a mefTenger to him with a 
letter, acquainting him with the tranfadtions of the fenate. 
As foon as the mefTenger appeared, Nero matched the let- 
ter out of his hand ; and finding by it, that he was de- 
clared an enemy to the ftate, and doomed to be pununed 
more majorum, he afked, what kind of punifhment that 
was ? Phaon told him, that, purfuant to the fentence of 
the fenate, he was to be ftript naked, his head was to be 
fattened in a pillory, and he in that pofture to be whipt 
t0 death 5 which fo terrified him, that he fnatched up two 
" 2 oD ers J which he always carried about with him, as if he 
Were determined to anticipate in that inftant the execution 
of fo cruel a fentence by a voluntary death ; but, after 



g their points with a trembling hand, he put them up 

a S ain > %ing, that his fatal hour was not yet come : then 

turning 
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complaints 



betraveJ fuch 
fome 




turning to Sporus, he defired him to begin hi 
Betrays great and lamentations, unce the fatal moment approached, 
mcaaacfs. k«f.™<*i r.,^u meannefs as to defire with many tears, that 

of. his attendants would by their example encourage 
him to die with rcfolution and intrepidity. But * 
them (he wins; the 1 

expcnce of their own lives, he ft rove to raife his dr- 



{pints with 



5 

the following words 



none of 

inclination to animate him at the 



ooping 

Courage, Nero, cou- 



rage ; 



fuch Dufillanimi'sy in 



an emperor 



are 



is bale and difho- 
but fhort and momenta- 
ftrike boldly, &c. Thus he continued animating him* 

till hearing the noife of fomchorfe- 



nourable \ the pains of death 



ry ; 

felf, but to no efrec; 



men, fent 



by 

J 



the fen ate to fei 



e him and bring him alive 



to Rome, he cried out in a Greek verfe, A difmal noife 



of horfes founds in my 



ears 



and drawing one of his dag- 



gers, 



he begged 



he put it to his throat ; but his heart failing him, 




his freed-man and fecreta 



ry to 



lend him his amftance; which he did with g r eat reluctance 



and paid dear for it, being 



mitian, for imbruing his 



i 



afterwards nut to death by Do 



lands 



in the blood of the Cse- 



fars. 



Bcfoi 



His death, 



was quite dead, the centurion, fent by 
the fenate to apprehend him, entered the room, and, pre- 
tend ins; he was come to his 

blood 

late : 



reuer. 



Nero gave him no oth 
Is this your fidelity 




endeavoured to ftopthe 
r anfvver, but, 'Tis tco 

With which 



allegiance ? 



words he expired, his eyes fearing in a frightful manner, and 
ready to dart out of his head, to the great terror and amaze 
ment of all who were nrcfent 
of hi 



s 



Cite 



°.th, one 



cr 

i I e w 



Galba's 



rr 



Upon the nrft rumour 



frced-men, not truftingto 
to the place where his body !sj 
own eyes beheld the lifelefs carcais 
and ail covered with gore, haften* 
ed away to Spain with the important tidings h . Manvo- 



common report, 
and having with his 

extended on the around 

o 



tners, 



prompted 



bv 



c 



ountrv-houfc ; fo 



the like 



curioutv, Hocked to 



that his death beina; no 



Phaon 



longer quclKoa- 



The joy of ed, the joy ci the Roman people was fo great and univer- 
the Roman ^ that "they ran up and down the ftreets, with fuch cap 



people 



on their heads as were worn 




manumitted flaves, con- 



gratulating' one another upon their deliverance fromf)^ 

noft of NeioJ 

j of his 



a bondage, overturned and darned 



in nieces 



ftatues, knocked out the brains of as 



many 



'i 



ft 

■ 
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as 



fell into their hands, &c. Amongfr. others they faflened 
the gladiator Spicillus to one of Nero's ftatues, which they 
dragged along the ftrects, and crufhed the unhappy favourite 
to pieces : they , laid a famous informer, named Aponius, 
flat on the ground, and drove carts heavy loaden with 



{[ones over him. Many others were feized by the out 



rageous and undiftinguiming multitude, and by them torn 
in pieces, though they had no mare in Nero's crimes : in- 
forauch, that Mauri! cus, who was defervedly efteemed one 
of the beft men of the city, declared in full fenate, that 
he was afraid they mould foon have caufe to wim for Nero 1 . 
Such was the miferable end of Nero, the fixth emperor of 
Rome, who by his unheard-of iniquities well deferved all 
the misfortunes which befel him. He died in the thirty- 
firfl: year of his age, after having reigned thirteen years and 
eight months complete, according to fome, or eight months 
wanting two days, according to others : for St. Jerom,. 



Eufebius k , and Zonaras 1 place his death on the eleventh of 
June ; whereas the learned archbifhop Ufher, father Pagi* 
and cardinal Noris alledge flrong arguments to prove, that 
he died on the ninth of the faid month. We need not 
enlarge on his character, fmce the name of Nero is by moft 
nations made ufe of emphatically to exprels a barbarous, 
raging, and abandoned tyrant. Pliny calls him the common 
enemy and fury of mankind m , and mcft writers propofe him 
as the pattern of a complete tyrant ; and truly his whole 

life fecms to have been a conftant ilruggle, to (hew how 
abandonedly wicked, how execrably bad an human creature 
can be, when veiled with great power. The only thing 
lie earneftly com mended to his attendants before he died was, 
that his head might not be cut off, but his body burnt entire. 
His requeft was readily granted by Icelus, one of Galba's 
freedmen, who like wife allowed his obfequies to be per- 
formed with the dual folemnity. His afhes were carefully* 
gathered, and depofited in the ftately monument of the 
Uomitian family, by his concubine A&e, and two other 



women, who in his infancy had been charged with the 



ca re of his education. He was no eloquent fpeakcr, Seneca 

having 



* Plat. ibid. k Hier. 8c Eufeb. in diron^ 1 1 Zonar 
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having diverted him, if Suetonius is to be credited, from 
peruflng the works of the antient orators, left he mould de« 
fpife his ftyle and compofitions. He had a genius for poetry, 
and wrote verfes with great eafe : fome indeed accufed him 
as a plagiary ; but from this imputation S 



lim, affuring us, that from the tablets on which he wi 
according to the cuftom of thofe times, and which our 
thor narrowly examined, it evidently appeared, that 



verfes were neither tranfcribed by him, nor dictated by 
another, being effaced, interlined, and corrected, as thoughts 

or exprefiions occurred to him, which he liked better". 

Though he died generally hated and abhorred, yet the vul- 



gar, abandoned to debauchery and inured to the idle 
ments of the theatre and circus, began foon 
lofs cf a prince, by whofe infamous vices they fuhfifted 
Hence they flocked to his tomb, adorned it with flower 




ied his images, as it were, in triumph, Sec. Vol 
likewife, king of the Parthians, fhewed a particular refpeel 
for Nero after his death, and by the embafladors, whom he 
fent to the fenate to renew his alliance with the Roman 
people, earneftly begged, that the memory of Nero might 
be revered, and a monument erected to him °. Some even 
gave out, - that he was not dead, but would foon appear 
a — , and take vengeance of his enemies : edicts were pub- 





licly hung up as iffued by him, and foon after a Have 
greatly rcfemblcd him, and was no lefs fkilled in 
and playing upon the harp, attempted to pafs himfelf 
the provinces of Afia and Achaia for the deceafed prince 
but was feized and executed in the ifland of 
nus p. Several counterfeit Neros appeared afterwards ; one 
efpecially in the reign of the emperor Domitian, r> ear 
twenty years after the true Nero was dead, created great 
dhturbances in the eaft, where he was followed by vat 
crouds. Artabanes, who then reigned in Parthia, efpoufed 
his caufe, and fent him powerful fuccours ; but was at 
length with much ado, prevailed upon to abandon the HJ" 
poftor, and deliver him up to the Romans q . But wp 
above all to us feems furprifing is, that towards the end c 
the third and the beginning of the fourth century, an W 
nion prevailed in the church, that Nero was to appear 2- 
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win at the end of the world, and either to be himfelf the 
antichrifti or to reign in the weft and re-eftablifti idolatry 
there, while the antichrift reigned in the eaft. This opi 
nion is by Sulpicius Severus afcribed to St. Martin r ; Some 
believed, that Nero was to be raifed from the dead under 
another name ; others, that he did not really die ; but his 
toQimd being cured, was conveyed to fome private pi 
where he is to lie concealed, till the time appointed for 
the appearance of the antichrift. This opinion, which fome 
pretended to prove from the Revelations, is taken notice of 
by Laftantiu s s ; but what were his fentiments on that fub 
jeft is hard to determine* all the copies of his works bein 
in that place ftrangely corrupted; It is* however, manifeft 
that he fuppofes with Sulpicius Severus, Nero's body never 
to have been founds notwithftanding the account which both 
Suetonius and Plutarch give us of his obfequies. St. Auftin 
exprefles no fmali furprize, that fuch an abfurdj and* as 
he ftyles it* ridiculous, opinion mould have found partisans 
amongft men of knowledge and learning l ; But what opinion 
has hitherto been broached, that has not found fome zealous 

profelytes among the learned ? The family of the; Csefars* 
properly peaking, ended in Caligula, who had been adopted 
by Tiberius ; but neverthe'lefs, as Nero was, as well as 
Claudius, defcehded from Auguftus by his mother Agrip- 
pina, the houfe of the Caefars is faid to have ended iri 
him. As for the writers who fiourifhed in Nero's reign, w£ 
refer the reader to cur notes (T). 



r Sulp; Sever, hift. facr. i. ii. * La&ari. da' nioftg per 

fecutor, c, 2. « Aug. de civit. Dei, 1. xx. 



Thefe were, Fabius Rufticus,. who wrote the hiftdr'y of his 

°wn time, and is frequently quoted by Tacitus^ though in this 
^pinion of that impartial writer, he betrayed too much zeal in ex- 
tolling Seneca, to whofe friendlhip he was chiefly indebted for the 
plentiful fortune he poffeffed. He was the beft hiftoriari of his 
p J but none of his works have reached us (41). M. Servi- 
wti who is placed by Tacitus among the hiftoriahs who 1 wrote 
me Mftory 0 f Rome.' He died in the fixth year of Nero's reigfl 
p %-ninth of the chriftian a?ra (42).. Some writers take him 
0 ° e the fame peribn with M. Servilius Nonianus^ Whd was 

«il with C. Ceftius Gallus, in the twenty -fecorid year bf 

T 2 TiberiuVs 
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Tiberius's reign and thirty-fifth of the chriftian sera. p]j ny 
fpeaks of one M. Servilius Nonianus, who flourifhed fomj 
time before him, and was efteemed a man of great learning 
and eloquence (43)5 and Quintilian mentions one, whom he calls 
Servilius Novianus, as a man of an extraordinary genius, but more 
diffufe in his writings, than was confident with the laws of hiftory 

f 44). Vofilus endeavours to prove^ that Nonianus and Novianus 
were too different writers (45)5 but mo ft critics take them to be one 
and the fame with M. Servilius Nonianus, who was conful under 
Tiberius. A.Perfius Flaccus acquired great fame In Nero's reign by 
his fatires. He was of an equeftrian family, but allied to the 
moll iiluftrious families in PvOme. He was born in Volaterra:, 
a city of Hetruria, on the twelfth of December, in the thirty, 
fourth year of the chriftian asra and twenty-firft of Tiberius's 
reign, Paulus Fabius Perficus and L. Vitellius being confuls. At 
the age offixteen he ftudied philofophy, together with Lucan, under 
Annseus Cornutus, the famous floic, of whom we havefpokefi 
above. He was nearly related to the wife of the celebrated 
Thrafea Pastus, and lived in great friendftiip with' that zealom 
and undaunted patriot ; but never lhewed great value for Seneca. 
He was a man of a mild temper, of an unblemifhed character, of 
an extraordinary modefty, and unbounded beneficence. The fub- 
jecl of his fatires are the faults of the orators and poets of his 
time, whom he expofes with great humour and elegance, without 
fparing Nero himfelf : hence they were received with uncommon 



applaufe, greedily read, and mightily cried up by all men of 




tafte, efpecially by Lucan, who was greatly taken with his noble 
thoughts and fine exprefiions. He died ere he had put the hi 
hand to them, before he was twenty-eight complete, on the twenty- 
fourth of November, in the year of the chriftian sera fixty-tw, 
the ninth of Nero's reign, P. Marius and L. Afinius Gains 
being confuls. He wrote fome other poetical pieces; 
Cornutus, as we have hinted above, advifed his mother to fupprefs 
them {46}. Some writers have confounded him with Caius Per- 
fius Flaccus, a man of great learning, but who is fuppofed to 
have flourifhed about two hundred years before our poet {0 
Remmius Polemon taught rhetoric at Rome with great applaufe 
under Tiberius, Caius, and Claudius, and, dying in the reign of 
Nero, left behind him a poem on weights and meafures, which has 
reached our times. He was a native of Vicentia, and origin^ 
a (lave ; but by teaching acquired a confiderable fortune, tho* k 
was generally defpifed, as a man quite deftitute of honour, virtue, 

and honeity. Under him Perfius itudied eloquence (48). 



• 
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{43) Plin. 1. xviii. c. 2. {44) Quint. I. x. c.i. 

Von*, hift. Lat. 1. i. c. 27. f 4 6 ) Suet. Pcrf. vif. & u 
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ftuTus died about the latter end of Nero's reign, and left behind 
him feveral poetical pieces highly efteemed. He excelled in lyrics 5 
Jjut fell far Ihort of Horace (49). He is fuppofed to have been con- 
fumed with his houfe by the flames of mount Vefuvius. C. Bal- 
billus, who, according to Seneca, was a man of great integrity, 
and well verfed in all the branches of literature (50), was ap- 
pointed prefect or governor of Egypt in the fecond year of Nero's 
reign and fifty-fifth of the Chriftian sera (51). He failed, accord- 
ing to Pliny (52), in fix days from the lb-eights of Meffana to 
Alexandria. He wrote an account of the remarkable things he 
lad feen in Egypt, and defcribed a battle, which, during his 
adminiftration , happened at the mouth of the Nile, between the 
crocodiles and dolphins. The victory, according to him, was 
gained by the latter (53). Lucan was put to death by Nero's 
orders as we have related above. His chief performance is his 
Pharfalia, wherein he defcribes the war between Csefar and Pom~ 
pey, in the opinion of Quintilian, more like an orator than a 
poet (54). As about no one writer critics are more divided in 
their opinions than about Lucan, we fhall not prefume to decide 
a queftion fo much controverted, or even deliver our fentiments. 
However, we cannot help thinking, that fuch as equal him to 
Virgil, do not fo much extol Lucan, as they difcredit themfelves, 
by manifeftly betraying their want of tafte and judgment. If age 
had ripened his genius, for he was not twenty-fix complete when 

he died,and joined to his fire and vivacity the more mature judgment 
of the inimitable Virgil, we might have admired in him a com- 
plete poet. To him Volfius afcribes the panegyric upon, Pifo, 
which paflbs under Ovid's name (55). He likewife wrote a poem 
upon the burning of Rome, and feveral other pieces, which have 
been long fmce loft, A Greek woman named Pamphyla, gained 
great reputation under Nero, by a general hiftory, which (he 
comprifed in thirty-three books, well known to the antients, but' 
not conveyed down to us (56). Andromachus, a native of Crete 
by profeffion a phyfician, infcribed to Nero a Greek poem on trea^ 
de, which has been tranfmitted to us among the works of Ga- 

But of all the writers who ftauriihed under Nero, the moft re* 
downed, without difpute, is the philofopher L. Annaeus Seneca, 
" 1S father Marcus, or, as others call him, Lucius Annsus Seneca, 
the antients furnamed the Declaimed from his having colled 
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(49) Idem ibid. (50) Senec. nat. quieft. 1. iv. c. 2, 

1 Tacit, annal. 1. xiii. c. 22. (52) Plin. 1. xix. c. 13. 



Senec. ib. Voir. hift. Lat. 1. i. c, 25. (54} Quint 

U l A (SS) Voff. ibid. 1. i. c. 26 (56) Idem 
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pd and publiftied together the declamations pf the moft celebrated 

orators of his time, as appears from the preface which he prefixed 
to them. He left Cprduba, or Cordova, in Spain, his native city 
and came tq Rome with two of his fons, M. Annsus Seneca and 
Lucius Annajus Seneca, at>out fifteen years before the death of 
Augultus. A third fpn named Lucius Annasus Mela, the 
father of Lucan the ppet he left in Spain. As he was a perfqn of 



great diftin&ion in his own country, he was, foon after his 




Rome, admitted into the equeftrian order. His eideft 

M. Annaeus Seneca, being adopted by Junius Gallio, a fena- 

tor, took the fame name ; and this is the Gallio, proconful of 
Achaia, at whpfe tribunal St. Paul was accufed. L. Annseus Se- 
neca, his fecond fpn, who was very young when he came tp Rome, 
applied himfelf firfi to the ftudy of eloquence under his father, and 
afterwards embraced with great ardour the philofophy of the 
ftoics, having for his inftruclors Attalus, Sotip, and others. He 
began very early to abftain, purfuant to the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras, from all kinds of meat ; but a perfecution being raifed 

under Tiberius againft the Jews and Egyptians, who refrained 



from, certain meats, he was eafily prevailed upon by his father 
renounce that doctrine and practice. However, he abftained fron 
py Iters and mulhrooms, which were then in great requeft, con 
jidering them rather as incentives to gluttony than npuriihment 
refrained from wine, ufed no perfumes, nor baths, ilept little 
avoided the popular diverfions, &c. (58). By his firft wife 
whofe name has not been tranfmitted to us. he had a fon nam 




Marcus. To tys fecond wife he took Pompeia Paulina, proba- 
bly the daughter of Pompeius Paulinus, who, in the firft year 
pf Nero's reign, cpmmanded in Lower Qermany. He pjkaded 
at the bar with great applaufe ; infomuch, that Caligula, ffto 
was himfelf a ready and eloquent fpeaker, as Tacitus informs 
us, jealous pf the reputation he gained, had, without any otlitf 
provocation, refolved on his deftru&ipn ; but was diverted from, 
his cruel purppfe by a favpurite concubine, who perfuaded him, 
that Seneca's health was fo impaired by his ftudies and aufterh 
ties, $at he could not protract his life much longer (59). Bur, 
nptwiirhlbinding the weaknefs of his conftitution, and the many 
infirmities to which he was fubject, he outlived both Caius and 
Claudjus. By the latter he was baniihed, as we have related 
already, into the ifland of Cprfica, after he had been qua* 
Which dignity he attained before, the reign of Claudius, but wi- 
ther in the time of Tiberius or Caius, is uncertain. Though he 
profeiled a philofophical life, he has been accufed of many thijg 5 

" altoget)*' 



f 

(59) Dio, I & * 
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Ito^ether unworthy of that profeffion. Not to mention the 
crime for which he was baniftied under Claudius, Dion Camus 
charges him with other more abominable practices, and even 
with having taught his pupil Nero thofe unnatural abominati- 
ons which will render his name infamous to the lateft pofterk 
ty (60). And neverthelefs that writer does not betray the leaft; 



prejudice againft him j but, on the contrary, beftaws frequent- 



ly high elogiums upon him. Tho' he often declaimed with 
great zeal againft riches, yet, in the fpace of four years^ what 
by the favour of the prince, what by exceffive ufury and hunt- 
ing after teftaments and inheritances, he amaflfed an immenfe 

treafure. To his ufury and iniquitous extortions, Dion Camus 
chiefly afcribes the revolt of the Britons, as we have related a- 
hove. Tacitus, who fpeaks of him as favourably as he thought 
confident with truth, owns, that he courted popular favour and 

was greedy of applaufe (61) 5 and both Suetonius and Quin- 

tilian tell us, that he cried down the eloquence of the antient 
orators, to the end his own might be the more efteemed. The 
fatire he wrote againft Claudius is altogether unworthy of a 
philofopher, and likewife his confolatio ad Polybium. even in 
the opinion of his great admirer and panegyrift Lipfius, who. 
therefore would willingly afcribe it to fome other ; but owns, that ., 
he finds no arguments wherewithal to fupport that opinion. Of 
this piece we conjecture Dion Caffius fpeaks, where he tells us, 
that Seneca, during his exile, inferibed a book to the freedmen 
of Claudius, filled with fuch mean and fervile flattery, that be- 
ing afhamed of it himfelf, he did all that lay in his power to 
fupprefs it (62). As to his ftyle, Quintilian tells us, that it was 
well fuited to the tafte which prevailed in thofe' days, a£d for 
fome time generally imitated by the young orators (63). But 



Quintilian himfelf, tho' he admires the lively and fertile genius 
of Seneca, yet wifhes he had employed it better, and ftudied 
I father to imitate the antients, than to form a ftyle of his own ; 

j * 0r fr° m the antient mafters of eloquence he would have learnt 
1 to diftinguifh the true beauties of fpeech from falfe ones (64), 
f ^tonius feems to have entertained the fame opinion of Sene- 
*? s »yle (65). From Aulus Gellius it appears, that in his 
time Seneca's ftyle was ftill admired by the young orators ; but 
Werly defpifed by men of riper years and more mature judg- 
ment (66). Erafmus agrees with Quintilian, and confirms his 
°ptnion with many learned obfervations (67), which we recom- 



mend 



J 6 °) Dio, in excerpt. Val. p. 68$. (61) Anna!. 

? l : c ' !I - (62) Dio, ibid. p. 685, 68.6. (6$) 

1. 3?, c. 1, (64) Idem, ibid. (6$) Suet. 

let' * 2< (M) Aul. Gell 1.. xii. c, 2. (67} 
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mend to theperufal of our readers. Lipfius finds fault with 
the Itudied gingle of his periods, reckons many of his thou»htj 
deilitute of folidity, and his expreffions often obfcure and unna- 
tural (68). But after all, his works deferve the higheft efteem 
in regard of the fine morals they contain and inculcate ; and 
every reader will find in them powerful motives to embrace 
and excellent rules to puriue, a virtuous life. We (hall not en- 



large upon them, fince they are already fo well known ; but 



only obferve, that of his works which have reached our times, 

Monfreur le Fevre is of opinion, that his confolatio ad Mar- 

ciam was written in the reign of Caius, or perhaps of Tiberius j 
his confolatio ad Helviam in the beginning of his exile ; his 
confolatk) ad Polybium about the forty-third year of the chrif. 
tian aera and the third of Claudius's reign, when that prince 
was preparing to invade Britain ; his epigrams, during his 
exile ; his books de ira, de otio fiipientis, de conftantia 
fapientis, de providentia, de tranquillitate anima?, after the 
death of Caligula ; his ludus in Claudium immediately after 
the death of that prince ; his books de dementia and de 
benefices, in the beginning of Nero's reign ; that de vita beata 
a few years after, when he was in the height of his grandeur 
and profperity ; and his book de brevitate vitae, after he had 
withdrawn from court ; his letters and his naturales quaeftiones 
are fuppofed by the fame critic, to have been written the 
year before his death (69). Befides his other pieces, of which 
we know not the dates, le Fevre afcribes to him the tragedy in- 
tituled Medea, bein<? induced thereunto by the authority of 




(70). The Oedipus is like wife thought to have been 
written by him ; but the Agamemnon, the Troas, and the Her- 



cules iurens, are, in the opinion of the above-mentioned critic 
altogether unworthy of the genius and eloquence of Seneca. 



From him,' however, others differ, and afcribe to Seneca the 
Trcas and the Hippolytus ; but the tragedies intituled Agamem- 
non, Hercules furens, Thyetfes, and Hercules in Oeta, to Seneca 
the father." As for the O&avia, it was, without all doubt, writ- 
ten after the death of Seneca, and even of Nero (71). 

As for the fentiments of Seneca touching religion, In many 
places, fays Tertullian (72), he favours us ; nofter eft; hence 



his authority is frequently made ufe of by La&antius to con- 



found the Gentiles. ■ St. Auftin produces feveral paffages out of 
a book, ' which was written by Seneca againft fuperftition ai» 



fuperftitious worfliip, but has not reached us, plainly fliewwgi 
that he acknowledged but one Supreme Being, and was fully 

convinced of the folly of idolatry. There is, lays he, as quo** 

• • • cd 



(68) Lipf. vit. Senec. c, 5. & 11. (69) Prolegom^ « 

Senec. {70) Vide Fabei\ in Senec. prolegom. (71) V. 

Torneb. & Faber. in Senec. " (72) Tertul. adnat. |« ] h 
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ed'by St. Auftin (73), but one Supreme Ruler, but one Deity ^ 
We adore nevertheless many, not with a view to pleafe the gods, 
put out of a commendable compliance with the cuftoms and 
Jaws of our country. Thus this able philofopher, this grave 
fenator, who thought it beneath him, fays St. Auftin, to dif- 
guife himfelf on the ftage, was not afhamed to difguife him- 
f e jf in the temples, and to affume a mafe, not to divert 
the people, but to lead them aft ray (74). In the above- 
mentioned book he difapproved of the Jewifti ceremonies ; but 
never once mentioned the chriftians ; which, in the opinion of 
St. Auftin, plainly fhews, that he found nothing in their reli- 
gion but what he judged commendable, though he durft not 
commend it, through fear of difobliging the prince and the mif- 
fed multitude. Some letters of his to St. Paul, and of St. Paul 
to him, were publilhed very early, which St. Auftin and St: 
Jerom feem to have thought genuine ; nay, the latter was by 



them induced to place Seneca among the ecclefiaftic writers (75). 



But thefe letters are now univerfally rejected as fpurious, and al- 
together unworthy of St. Paul, and even of Seneca ; which in- 
clines ' us to believe, that the letters, which have been con- 

• * * t 

veyed down to us, are not the fame with thofe which were 
handed about in the time of St, Auftin and St. Jerom. Lipfius 

is of opinion, that the fuppofed letters from Seneca to St. Paul, 



and from St. Paul to Seneca, were written by one and the 



feme impoftor (76) ; and Baronius difcovers in them fome enor- 
mous miftakes (77). And thus much of the writers who flouriih- 
ed under Nero. 



t (73) Aug. de civit. Dei, 1. vi. c. 10. (74) Idem, 

ibid. & in pfal. cxl. (75) Aug. epift. liv. Hieron. 

de vir. illuft. c. 12. (76) Lipf. in proleg. in Senec. 

(77) Vide Baron, ad ann. 66. art. 11 13. & Godeau hift, 

ccclef. ad ann. 60. 




H A P. XVIII. 



■Prom the death of Nero to the death 




Vitellius, when the empire be 



came hereditary a fecond time. 

ERVIUS Sulp icius Galba, the feventh emperor, was, 

°y his father, defcended from the Sulpician family, 
£ ne of the moft antient and illuftrious in Rome. Sulpi- 

lus Galba governed Spain in quality of praetor in the year 

of 
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of Rome 602, and was the chief caufe of the war with 
Viriatus, the celebrated leader of the Lufitanians. He was 
afterwards created conful ; but acquired greater renown by 
his eloquence, than by the offices he bore, . being reckon^ 
ed the moft eloquent orator of his time. His grandfon, 
Sergius Galba, ferved with great reputation under Julius 
Casfar, and diftinguiflied himfelf in the Gauliih war ; but 
afterwards, imputing the lofs of the confulfhip to the ill 
offices of the dictator, he joined Brutus and Caflius, and 
was on that account condemned by the Pedian law. His 
fon, Servius Galba, was more famous for his ftudies, than 

liis employments ; for he was not advanced above the de- 
gree of a pr'jetor, when he publifhed feveral hiftories, which 

are greatly cried up by the antients, His fon, Sergius 
Galba, married Mummia Achaica, the grand-daughter of 
the celebrated Lutatius Catulus Capitolinus, and great 
grand-daughter of L. Mummius, who took and razed Co- 
rinth. By her he had two fons, Caius and Servius Sulpi-. 
cius Galba the emperor. Caius, having in his youth 
fquandered away his eftate, led a retired life in the coun< 
try, till the twenty-fecond year of Tiberius's reign ; when, 
upon his receiving a letter from that prince, forbidding him 

to draw his lot for a province, he laid violent hands on 
himfelf. Tacitus fuppofes him to have been conful u > 
but Suetonius tells us, that he fell by his own hand, upon 
his being by Tiberius forbidden to ftand for the conful- 
ihip w . The emperor was born on the twenty- fourth of 
December, the fifth vear before the common chriftian 
sera, that is, the eve of the nativity of our Saviour. His 
mother, Mummia Achaica, dying while he was yet an 
infant, his father foon after took to his fecond wife 
Livia Ocellina (U), a lady of great quality and wealth. 

u Tacit, annal vi. c. 4.0. w Suet, in Galb. c. 3; 

(U) Suetonius tells us, that Galba, apprifed of the palfioa 
which fhe had conceived for him, called her one day afide, and 
pulling oft his robe, (hewed her the imperfections of his fhape> 
for he was ftrangely diftorted ; which, inftead of lefTening, height- 
ened her efteem for him to. fuch a degree, that though fhe wa* 
courted on account of her wealth and beauty by the chief now* 
lity of the city, fhe conftantly declared that if ftie could nojtfl$? 
xy Galba, me would not marry at all (78). 



(78) Suet. c. 3, 
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She adopted young Galba, who thereupon took the 
name of L. Livius "Qee^a ; which, however, he feems 
to have retained but a fhort time. We are told by Sue 
tonius, jthat while he was one day amongft other noble 
ouths of his own age faluting Auguftus, the emperor lay- 
phis hand upon his head, " And you too, my fon, faid 



J 



he (hall one day tafte of empire/' The fame writer adds,that 
Tiberius, who was greatly addicted to the ftudy of aftro- 
logy, forefaw the future grandeur of Galba but at the fame 

time knew, that he was not to attain the fovereign power till 
he was llrieken in years fo that he never betrayed the lean: 
pneafinefs or concern about his diftant promotion \ Livia 
Aueufta, the mother of Tiberius, to whom he was related, 

fhewed a great kindnefs and efteem for him while fhe 
ljved, and at her death left him an immenfe fum of money : 
which Tiberius never paid him, he being without that le 
gacy one of the moft wealthy citizens of his time. He 
was well verfed in all the liberal fciences, efpecially in the 
civil law. He married Lepida, defcended of an illuflrious 
family ; but {he, and the two fons he had by her, dying, 
he led ever after a fingle life, notwithstanding even the fo- 
licitations of Agrippina the mother of Nero, become a 



widow by the death of Domitius. She had conceived a 




great paflion for him in his wife's life time ; which occafioned 
a quarrel between her and the mother of Lepida, who 
publicly upbraided her with her fcandalous conduct y. He was, 

by the intereft of Livia, preferred to employments before 
the age required by the laws. During his praetorfhip he 
diverted the people at the fports called Floralia, with a new 
kind of entertainment, viz. elephants walking upon the 
rope. When his praetorfhip was expired, he was appointed 
governor of Aquitain, and about a year after raifed to the 
confullhip, in which office he fucceeded L. Domitius, the 
father of Nero, and was fucceeded by Salvius Otho, the 
father of Otho, who was emperor after him. Caligula 
named him to the command of the legions in Germany, in 
tbe room of Getulicus ; which truft he difcharged with 
great reputation, having in a fhort time reftored the 
antient difcipline, which his predeceflbr had entirely 
neglecled, Befides, he repulfed with incredible ex- 
pedition the Germans, who had made an inroad into Gaul ; 

which gained him the favour and efteem of Caligula, Upon 



the 



S«e*. g. 4; y Idem, 5: 
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the death of that emperor, he was earneftly folicited by many 
perfons of great intereft and power, to lay hold of that op. 

portunity, and feize the empire for himfelf ; but he, with- 
but hearkening to th$r propofals, obliged his troops to take 
the ufual oaths to Claudius, who thereupon received him 
into the number of his mofc intimate friends, and ever after 
{lie wed fo great eiTecm for him, that being upon the point 
of fetting out on his expedition into Britain, he put off 
his journey for feme days, on account of a flight indif- 
pofition which feized Galba. Some time after, Africa being 
flrangely harafTed with inteftine. troubles and the invaiions 
of the neighbouring barbarians, he was, without drawing 
lots according to cuflom, fent into that province in qua- 
lity of proconful, and diftinguifhed himfelf there even above 
thofc, who had gained the greated: reputation in that go- 
vernment. He remained there two years, during which 
time he reftored, with great prudence and neceffary feve- 
rity, the province to its former tranquillity. Suetonius tells 
us, that one of his foldiers having fold, while provifions 



were very fcarce, his allowance of corn for an hundred 



denarii, the proconful, to punini his avarice, forbad hi: 

comrades to fupply him ; by which means he was ftarved 



Upon his return from Africa, he was honoured with the 
triumphal ornament.-:, and admitted among the Titian 
priefts and the priefts of Augufius. From this time to the 
middle of Nero's reign, that is, the fixtieth year of the 
chriftian sera, he led a retired life, dreading to give the 



* 



tyrant any umbrage. During his retirement, he never 
farred out, even to take the air, but attended by a char 

riot with a vaft fum of money in it ; that he might not 
be reduced to want, in cafe lie found it neceffary to con- 
fult his fafety by a fudden {light. Thus he lived, till Nero, 
of his own motion, named him to the government of Hif* 
pania Tarraconenhs, that prince not having yet learnt, 
as Plutarch ohferves, to fear, and exclude from the great 
empioyments, men of intereft and power. He governed 
that province for the fpace of eight years , at firft with ex- 
ceSive rigor, of" which authors give us feveral inftances: a 
banker being convicted of fraud in his profeflion, he ordered 
both his hands to be cut off and nailed to his counter. $ 

caufed a guardian to be crucified for poifoning his i 
whofe next heir he was. The criminal urged, that $ 
was a Pvoman citizen, and, as fuch, exempted from th 
ignominious death ; upon which Galba commanded 




\vaj. 
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^ a y of diftinaionj a white crofs to be prepared for 

him much higher than ufual, but would not revoke his 



former fentence. However, by degrees he abated of his 



rio-or, through fear of giving Nero occaiion pf jealoufy, 
and abandoned himfelf, contrary to his inclination^ to 
jloth and idienefs, faying, that no man could be called to 



an account for doing nothing : Neverthelefs he took no 
care to fupprefs the many bitter lampoons, which were 
handed about againft Nero and rung throughout his pro- 
vince, or to enquire after or punifh the authors of them z . 
He could not check the cruelties and extortions practifed by 
the imperial procurators, whofe province it was to collecl: 
the taxes and other duties belonging to the revenue ; but 
openly fliewed a tender concern for the fufFerings of the 
oppreflTed people, which gnned him the hearts of the natives, 
but provoked the emperor's officers to fuch a degree, that 
at their mitigation, Nero had already ordered him to be 
privately difpatched. But, before thefe orders could be 

put in execution, he openly revoked in the manner we have 
related above a. 

We left Gaiba at Clunia, a city of his province, whither 
he had retired with his friends, in the utmoft confternation* 
upon the news of the death of Vindex, and the declara- 
tion of Verginius not to feizethe empire himfelf, nor fuffet' 
any one elfe to affume it, who was not chofen by the fe- 
nate. While he was deliberating with his friends what 
meafures to take, and in the utmoft defpair ready to lay 
violent hands on himfelf, his freed man, by name Vicellius 
of whom we have fpoken above, arriving in feven days 
from Rome, and underftanding upon his arrival, that Galba. 
was repofing in his chamber, opened the door, and, en- 



tag in fpite of his guards, acquainted him, that Nero 
was dead, and he, by the army, the fenate, and people, Gal ' ja !c * 
oeciared emperor adding, that not trufting to common „.. ws of Ne _ 



ccives trie 



report, he had gone himfelf to the place where the tyrant t o's czxiK 
' a }'> leen his lifelefs carcife extended on the ground, and 
ward Gaiba, in the camp of the pnetorian guards, pro- 
juried emperor. We may well imagine, how great was 
« joy of Galba upon this intelligence ; it flew in a trice 
.rough the neighbouring cities, and drew vafc crouds to 
unia : Galba received them in the moil obliging manner, 

c °nimunicated to them the news he had received, and 



flu red 
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allured them of the truth of it, tho' the exped ition ufed 
by the mefTenger rendered it almoft incredible. Two days 
after, Titus Vinius, tribune of the only legion then ift 
the province, having received from his friends in Rome a 
diftincl: account of what had palled in the capital, came 
from the camp and imparted it to his general. Nor was it 
long, ere mefiengers arrived from the confuls Silius and 
Trachalus, who, tho' depofed by Nero, had, it feems, up- 
on his death, refumed the fafces, with the decrees of the 



fenatej . declaring Galba emperor arid veiling hkn with the 



fovereign power b . Suetonius writes, that he no fooner re- 
ceived thefe difpatches, than laying afide the title of lieute- 
Affumes theriant to thefenate and people, he affumed that of emperor ( ; 
title of em- but Zonaras tells us, that he would not fuffer himfelf to k 
peror * ftyled emperor or Csefar, till he was acknowledged as fuch 

the deputies, who were fent to him by the fehate and 

met him at Narbonne d . Be that as it will, he ho fooner 

received the decrees of the fenate, than he left Spain and 
fet out for Rome, attended by his Spanifh guard, by bis 




chief friends, and by Otho, propraetor of Lufitania, the firft 
overnor who had declared for him ; but advanced flowlj^ 




being, on account of his age, carried the whole way in a 
litter. Suetonius tells us, that on his journey he difpatched 
afTaffins into Judaea, with private orders to murder Vef- 
pafian, whofe power and abilities he dreaded. But Tacitus 
and Jofephus f allure us, that Vefpafian entertained hot U 
leaft thought of revolting from Galba but, on the con- 
trary, upon the firft news of his aflumption to the empire, 
he difpatched his fon Titus to perform fealty and homage in 
his name, and to receive his orders concerning the war lie 
was earning on againft the Jews. With Titus king 
Agrippa fet out from Judaea, in order to allure the neweni- 



peror of his fubrniffion and obedience ; but they proceede 
no farther than Achaia, where they received news of Gal 
ba's death. The only perfon whom Galba feemed to drea< 
and fufpe& was Verginius Rums, who was at the head cU 
powerful army in Germany, and acquired great reputation 
VeTftimusi-e- W the defeat of Vindex, and was greatly beloved by the 

fufestheem-foldiery. But he, tho' earneflly prefTed to afTume tltf 



j>k«. fovereignty, not only by the troops under his command 



but likewife by deputies from the legions, Which, 

Nero's orders, had from Illyricum crofled over «j» 



Italy 



1 
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Italy, continued firm to his firft refolution of referving 
to the fenate the power of electing an emperor ; nay 5 
when certain news was brought him of Nero's death, he 
[till perfifted in refufing the title of emperor, tho 



diers bound themfelves by a folemn oath to ftand by him 
to the laft drop of their blood, and one of the tribunes, 
forcing his way into his tent, with his drawn fword, threat- 
ened to kill him upon the fpot, if he continued to with- 
ftand the ardent wtfhes of the whole army. When he 
received from Rome a certain account of the refolutions ofO b . H s es 
the fenate, he immediately took the oath of fidelity to the ee,ons r ° 
new emperor, and perfuaded, not without much difficulty, 
the troops under his command to lay afide all thoughts of 
railing him to the empire, which by the fenate had been 



decreed to another. Galba was fo taken with his loyal 
and generous conduct, that he immediately lent for him, 
with a defign to have him near his perfon, and confer up- 
on him fuch rewards, as his fidelity well deferved. Vergi- 
nius received with the utmoft refpect Flaccus Hordeonius, 
who was appointed to command in his room, refigned the 



army to him, and fet out without delay to meet the emperor, 
who already approached the frontiers of Gaul, Upon his 
arrival, he was received very coldly by Galba, without the Is rccel 

leaft token, fays Plutarch, of affe&ion or hatred, of gta-^j^ 1 
titude or refentment. The emperor had a perfonal value 
andefteem for him, and would have raifed him, had he 
followed his own inclination, to the chief employments in 
the ftate. But Titus t Vinius, who had already gained a 
great fway over the emperor and was jealous of Verginius, 
did all that lay in his power to eftrange from him the mind 
or the emperor, and to put a Hop to his promotion. But 
herein he was more his friend, as Plutarch obferves, than 
he intended, and contributed to that happinefs which he 

thought he was oppofmg : for, by preventing his prefer- 
ment, he preferved him from thole calamities, in which 
&e other officers of the army were involved, and fecured 
to him a life of quiet and tranquillity, which he enjoyed 
to an advanced age s. Galba, upon his arrival at Nar- 
ponne, found there the embalTadors fent to him from the 
cn *te, received them in a moll obliging manner, and in- 
Vlt r ^em to an entertainment, at which he refufed to 



Wake ufq 0 f the filver and gold plate which belonged to 



« Plut. ibid. 
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Nero, and had been fent him from Rome, contenting 
himfelf with his own, which (hewed, that he utterly de- 
fpifed all pomp and outward appearances of grandeur. How- 
ever, he was foon perfuaded by Vinius to alter his con- 
duel: in this particular, and put upon other meafures, 
which haflened his ruin. He treated with the utmoftfe- 
verity fome cities of Spain and Gaul, that had been back- 
ward in acknowledging him, publifhed threatening edidls 
againft them, and deprived fome of them of great part of 
their territories, loading them with heavy taxes, and f cau- 
Galba's fe- f In g their walls to be beaten down h . In Gaul he order- 
Vcnty ' ed Vettius Chilo, and in Spain Obultronius Sabinus and 

Cornelius Marcellus to be put to death, and with them, 
if we believe Suetonius % even their wives and children, 



for having refufed to join him, when he firft revolted from 
Nero. As Galba was known to be a man of an h 



umane 



temper, and naturally averfe to all manner of cruelty, 
thefe executions were generally imputed, and not unde- 



fervedly, to Vinius and his other favourites, of whom we 
mall have occafion to fpeak in tho courfe of the prefent 



reign. 



%mphidius I n the mean time, at Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus, of 

the w ^ om we ^" ve fy°ken m ^ e preceding reign, having, by 
empire. C immenfe largefies, gained the affections of the p rsetori- 



n guards, and perfuading himfelf, that Galba, by reafon 
of his inErmities and old age, would never reach the capi- 
tal, ufurped all the authority there. Prefuming upon his 
intereft, he obliged Tis;ellinus, who commanded, jointly 



with him, the prstorian guards, to lay down his commif 
lion. After this, he made feveral magnificent and expen- 
live entertainments, inviting to them fuch as had been con- 
fuls or had commanded armies, diftributed large fums a- 
mong the people, and with {hews and other diveriions, 
which he dailv exhibited, rained fo great an intereft w& 
a' ! l ranks, that he already looked upon himfelf as fovercizn. 
The fenate, dreading his power, conferred extraordinary 
honours upon him, ftyled him their protector, attend 1 ' 1 
him when he appeared in public, and had recourfe to ^ 
for the confirmation of their decrees, as if he had been & 
His power in ready invefted with the fovereign power. This bafe coflj 



Rome « pliance puffed him up to fuch a degree, that he ufurp 



net 
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not 



Jeifurely and by degrees, but all at once, an abfolute 
authority. Plutarch tells us, that he was fo provoked a- 
ihft the confuls for fealtng the difpatches, which they 
fent to the emperor, with their own fignets* and not with 
his, that he Would have depofed them, had they not flu- 
died to appeafe him with fubmiilions quite unbecoming 
perfons of their rank and (ration. Tho' he a&ed as fove- 
rei^n, he bad not yet openly declared his defign of feiz- 
inf the fovereignty ; but when he underflood, that Galba 
was already in Gaul, and approached the borders of 
Italy, that. Cornelius LaCo Was appointed commander of 
the praetorian guards, and Titus Vmius the new emperors 
chief favourite, he fummoned the officers under his com- 
mand, and, after having bitterly inveighed again!! Galba's Attempts to 
favourites, who, he faid, would exercife tlie fame power flir u P. th,! 
and authority, which had be"en ufurped by Tigellinus, if ^^"a 
they were allowed time to eftablifh themfelves, he exhort- revolt, 
ed them to fend embafiadors to the emperor, and beg, in 
the name of the whole army, that he would difcharge 
from his fervice Laco and Vinius. If Galba complied 
with their requeft, he did not doubt, but the whole power 
would devolve upon him, fince he had contributed more 
than any other to the ruin of Nero, and promotion of 



Galba ; and this power he defign cd fo make ufe of againft 
Galba himfelf : if the emperor rejected the petition of 
the army, that, he hoped, would eftrange their mind's 
Jrom him, and difpofe them to a revolt. But the officers 
&d not approve of the motion - y on the Contrary, they 
Inought it abfurd and unreafonable to direct an emperor of 
Ulba's years and experience, and tell him "Who of his 
friends were to be trailed, and who difcharged. Here- 
upon Nymphidius changed his meafures, and, contrary to 
the advice of Clodius Celfus, a native of Antioch, his inti- 
mate friend, refoived to conceal no longer his defign. Ac- 
cordingly he imparted it, without difguife, to fome of the 
pmcers, and they to the foldiers under their command ; and 
it was agreed, that Nymphidius mould be conveyed that 
^ er y night into the camp, and there proclaimed emperor* 
Antonius Honoratus, one of the tribunes, touched 
,Vl mremorfe, aflembled his men in the evening, fignined 
.? tnein him his repentance, and encouraged them to con- 



Jwuc /ready in their allegiance to Galba. We had, indeed, The fax* 
Jfhe, fome colourable pretence to revolt, from Nerd, * b w ^f 



Whofi 



e cruelty and tyranny we coald no longer bear. But &a j n ft him 



0i - xiv. • ' u 



what 
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what can prompt us to abandon and betray Galba ? Can 
you reproach him with the murder of his wife and mother? 
did he ever difgrace the imperial dignity by debafing him- 
felf to act upon the ftage ? Notwithstanding ail die pro- 
vocations that monfter had given us, we thought ourfelves 
bound to continue faithful to him, to defend and protect 

him, till wew T ere allured by the traytor Nymphidius, that 
he had abandoned us and was £ed into Egypt. What, 
but fome evil genius, can thus hurry us on from one trea- 
fon to another ? Mull Galba fall a victim to appeafe the 

ghoft of Nero ? muft one of Livia's family be facrificed 

to make way for the fon of Nymphidia ? Let us rather 
call him to an account for the death of Nero, and approve 

fidelity to Galba by inflicting on the bafe trayt 



puniftiment he deferves. The difcourfe of the tribune 
brought all who heard him over to his fentiments ; fo that 
they refolved to maintain inviolably the oath which they 
had taken to Galba. Moft of the other cohorts joined 
them, and with loud fhouts proclaimed a-new Galba em- 
peror. Nymphidius hearing the noife, and either imagining 
they proclaimed him, or fearing fome tnfurre£ticn, kkv 
ed to the camp, attended by a great number of lights 



and holding a foeech in his hand compofed by Ciconb 




Varro, which lie intended to pronounce to the army 
on his arrival at the camp, he found the gates (hut and 
the foldiers under arms on the ramparts. This greatly 2' 
larmed him ; but neverthelefs advancing nearer, he alkfll 
them, What they defigned, and by whofe orders they ha^ 
taken arms ? To this queftion they anfwered with one 
voice, We are determined to acknowledge no other em- 
peror but Galba. Nymphidius, pretending to concur w 

their fentinients, commended their fidelity ; and, not ye', 
defnairins of bein? abb Lv hme promifes to gain theme 



gates to then 

general. They obeyed ; but Nymphidius, upon 



ope i 



his M 



Se 



i ive 



entering the camp, "was tulufcd with a dart, 
nuts, who marched before him, received on his W ^ 
_ - traytor immediately betook himfelf to flight ; hat* 

cLn.lv- purmed bv the foldiery, was overtaken and 
His body was dragged through the camp, and next m ^ 
ing cxuofsd to nubile view in an inclofure made 



that p::i'p jfe \ For this account we are indebted 




tare! 1 ' } 
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tarch j for Tacitus and Suetonius only tell us, that Nymphi- 
tfius embarked in meafures to feize the fovereignty, but 
periffled in the attempt. Nymphidius boafted himfelf* as 
We have related above k j the Ion of the emperor Caligula ; 
but was commonly thought* according to Plutarch to 
be the Ton of a celebrated gladiator named Martianus, to 
whom he bore a greater referhblance than to Caligula 
for his mother Nymphidia was a public proftitute. Galba 
being at the fame time informed of the treafon and the 
punifhment inflicted on the traitor, difpatched orders to 
the fenate } enjoining them to put all his accomplices to death 
without diftinction. Among thefe were executed Cingo- His accotit- 
niusVarro, conful elect, who had compofed his fpeech, fj c b C y£ u a "^ 
and Mithridates of Pontus, the fame* as we conjecture, orders* 
who, having been by the Romans ftript of his dominions 
twenty years before, had delivered himfelf into their hands, 
and had by them been conveyed to Rome. They were 

both, without all doubt, privy to the confpiracy ; nay s 
Mithridates had faid publicly, while men of all ranks were 

with emulation tefiifying their joy for the promotion of Gal-* 
ba, that while he was at fome difhnce, they entertained 

mighty expectations of him ; but the moment he appeared* 
they would think it a difgrace to the prefent age* that he? 



had ever been ftyled Caefan But, notwithftanding th 
guilt, they were deemed to periih as innocents* becaufe 
they died without being heard in their ov/n defe 



Every one expected, from a man of Galba's years and ex- 
periencej a quite different conduct ; and therefore the 
hole city was greatly alarmed at fuch illegal and arbitrary 



proceedings, againft perfons of their rank and qu 
Hut what occafioned a far greater furprize was, his order- 
ing Petronius TurpilianuSj who had been conful in the 
eighth year of Nero's reign, to be forthwith put to death* 
for no other crime, but becaufe he had been faithful to that 
Prince, and commanded as general under him. As Turpi- Malta's * 
"anus was broken with age," and had no longer any .trdOpS^^ k 



Un der his command, the emperor* as was publicly faid^ 
ought to have put off his execution, till his arrival at BLome„ 

and heard him himfelf. From thefe hafty and illegal exe- 
Cutl0ns it was generally concluded, that the new prince 
Would not obferve that moderation in his actions, which he 
* ad promifed in his fpeeches. 



i. 1 c. 
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After a long and bloody march, Galba reached at length 
the Milvian bridge, within twenty-five furlongs of the city, 
and was there met by a numerous body of marines, who 
by Nero had been formed into a legion, and were come 
to addrefs the new emperor for a confirmation of their 

Cilablilhrnent. But Galba cither rejecting their petition, 
or putting off the arTnir to another time, they giew mu- 
tinous, befet the emperor, flopping up the way to all others 
who came to wait upon him, and with a tumultuous 
noifr, required an eagle and legionary enfigns. Hereupon 

Ke cnufes a Galba ordered his horfe to ride in among them, who put 
^ma^cftl many of them to the fword and the reft to flight. The 



Is mafiacred. emperor, not fatisfied with this feverity, commanded e- 

very tenth man of thofe who had efcaped to be decimated; 

fo that, according to Tacitus, feveral thoufands fell, either 

by the f-vcrds of the horfe, or thofe of the executioners n . 
Dion Cafiius tells us, that feven thoufand of the difarmed 
multitude were cut in pieces upon the fpot. Such, as had 
the good luck to outlive the malTacre and execution of their 
companions, were by Galba's orders, committed to prifon, 
where they lay till e his death, when they were by Otho fet 
at libeity, and anew formed into a legion °. The en. 
trance of the new emperor into the capital, through fo 
much blood and (laughter, was looked upon as an omen 
portending greater calamities, than the city had fufFered even 
tinder Nero ; and the populace were confirmed in their appre- 
hensions by feveral prodigies, efpecially by an earthquake, 
attended with a dreadful noife, which happened upon Ga!- 
ba's fl r ft entering the palace p. But what moft of all 
rendered him both odious and contemptible was, his fu>- 
fering himfelf to be entirely governed and blindly con- 
hv ? b\$ e fa- trouled by his three favourites, Titus Vinius, Cornelius 
v&uritcs. Laco 5 and Martianus Icelus, who, as they lodged in the 

palace, and were continually about the emperor, wwe 
. commonly (tylcd his pedagogues. Titus Vinius was de- 

(tended of an illufrnous family, but difgraced it by »s 



racter of 



Titus Vinius infamous conduct, beins;, according to Tacitus, oi w 

men the moft nctorioufly wicked. In Ids very hru cam- 
paign under Calvifius Sabinus, he was branded with in- 
famy ; for the wife of that general, led with a prepofte- 

rous curiofity to view the djfpofkion of the camp, entered 
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it in the night, difguifed in the habit of a foldier ; and, 
having there ventured into the place where the guard 
was kept, was debauched by Vinius, in the very quarter 
hich was facred to the Roman eagles and banners. For 
this crime he was by the emperor Caligula put in irons, 
and kept under clofe confinement ; but being fcon after 



v. 



ftt at liberty by Claudius, he difcharged feveral public 
employments with a character free from reproach. Upon 
the expiring of his praetorfhip, he was preferred to the 

Command of a legion, and acquitted himfelf in it with 

applaufe. Afterwards he was guilty of a aime, altogether 
infamous and worthy only a fiave } for being invited 



by Claudius to an entertainment, he purloined a gold 
cup of great value. But the only punifhment which the 
emperor inflicted upon him for fo fcandalous an action 
was, to invite him again to his table the very next day, 
and to diftinguifh him from the reft of his guefls, by or- 
dering, that Vinius alone fhould be ferved in an earthen 
cup. Yet he ruled the province of Narbonne Gaul, in 
quality of proconful, with unbiased juftice and eminent 
integrity. He was upon the clofe of his proconfulfhip, 
appointed to command, under Galba, the legion which 
was quartered in Spain ; where, contrary to the opinion of 
the other officers, he encouraged his general, in the man-, 
ner we have related above, not to let flip the opportunity 



offered to feize the fovereignty. He was a man of 
great boldnefs and add refs, and, according as he chofe to 

apply his talents, capable of performing great things for 

the^ public welfare, or plunging the ftate in endlefs cala- 
mities. Cornelius Laco, the other favourite, whom Galba 
had appointed captain of the praetorian guards before h 



lius Laco 



left Spain, was a man of {lender parts, of no courage orj c u e s lus J 



activity, but mightily conceited with his own talents, a 
certain enemy to every counfel, however excellent, if not 
%gefted by himfelf, and headftrong in oppofing every 
man eminent for ability and difcernment. Icelus was a manu- 
mhed flave, but not inferior to the other two in favour and 
authority. Nero had vefted him, by the gold ring, with 
me order of knighthood, and he was now every-where 
called by an equeftrian name, that of Martianus. He wag 
a man of infatiable avarice, and is faid, by fpoil and ra * 

Pine, to have amafTed more wealth in the feven months 
at Cialba reigned, than the mofl rapacious freedman of 

£ro h*d don £ during the fourteen years of his reign. A 




s. 



U s 



ths 
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the' aged emperor repofed an entire confidence in thofe mi- 
nifters, without ever enquiring into their conduct, they 
Sous C o n anr proftituted the credit and character of their mafter to their 
duft, own vile gain and wicked pamons. By them all things were 

fet to fale ; offices, provinces, public revenues, public juPdce } 
and the lives of men both innocent and guilty. He was 
old ; they were infatiable, and eager to make the moft of 
a.fhort reign j fo that in the court of Galba appeared al( 
the evils and excefies lately feen and abhorred in that of 
Nero : they were equally grievous, fays Tacitus, but not 
equally excufed, in a prince of Galba's years and experience. 
He had himfelf an heart altogether upright and well-mean- 
ing ; but, as the numberlefs iniquities of his minifters 
vvcre imnutedto him, he was no lefs hated, than if he had 



them himfelf. This, fays Dion Camus is the 




unhaupy condition of princes : it is not enough for them 
abflain from all violence ; they mud restrain oth 
cially their minifters, from committing any : no prince 




be reckoned good, when his minifters are known to be bad; 
nor be much beloved, when they are much hated, 
Minifters, it muft be owned, are often doomed to fuffer 
imputations altogether groundlefs, as proceeding rather 
from envy and the nature of their poft, than from their 
evil conduct ; in which cafes it is but reafonable and 
generous to protect them. But here the guilt was notorious, 
and manifeft to ail men but Galba. He, whom of all men 
it moft imported to know it, knew it not ; and hence, 
without check or controul, they abufed the power with 
which he too blindly entrufteu them, and facrificed his 
life, his glory, and diadem to their own private views, to 
fordid intereft, which was the fmalleft thing they ought to 
have facrificed for fo good a mafter. But the meafures, 
which they took, proved in the end no lefs fatal to them, 
than to the emperor, as wc fliall have occafion to relate. 
Galba calls Galba's firft care 3 after his arrival in the capital 



t« account 



and uniihes ca ^ to an a ^ count ' ana pumfh, according to their de- 
tnc minifters ferts, fuch as had borne the chief fway in the late ty- 
of Nero, rannical adminiftratiom Among thefe, Elius Polycletus, 



Petin:s, Patrobius, Narciftus, all Nero's frecdmen, 
and Locufta, the famous poifoner, were publicly exe- 
cuted, to the infinite fatisfaclion of the people, who» 



ith loud fhouts of joy, attended them as they were 
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j e( j to the place of execution. No one doubted, but 

Tigellinus would fufFer the like doom. He had been the 
chief author and promoter of all Nero's iniquities, had 

perpetrated many unknown to him, and at laft forfaken 
2nd betrayed him. Hence the execution of no man was 
inore ardently wifhed for, more vehemently urged, by fuch 
hated, by fuch as lamented, Nero ; both concurring 



s 1« 



as 

from oppofite paffions, in the fame antipathy and requeft. 
But he had, with immenfe prefents, purchafed the favour Tigelliou 
of ViniuSj who protected him with his mighty authority, protefled by 
on pretence that his daughter had been faved by Tigellinus - Vinius « 
and truly he had faved her, fays Tacitus, not from any cle- 
mency of his, after fuch numbers murdered by him, but 
purely to purchafe means of fhelter and efcape in time to 
come. For this is the policy, continues our hiftorian, of 
every defperate offender, from diftruft of prefent fortune 
and dread of change, to arm himfelf betimes with private 
favour againft the public hatred. Hence it comes, that for 
the protection of innocence no regard is fhewn, but 
the guilty combine for mutual exemption from pu- 
nilhment s. Of this fcandalous partiality the people 
loudly complained : Turpilianus, faid they, without 
having been guilty of any iniquity, or been polluted with 
the crimes of Nero, has been put to death for no other 
guilt, but becaufe he would not betray his prince and mar 
fter ; whereas he who plunged his prince into thofe abomi- 
nations, for which he deferved to die, and afterwards trear 
cheroufly forfook and betrayed him, is not only fufFered to 
live, but to enjoy the immenfe wealth, which by all man 
ncr of rapine he has accumulated. As often as the empe 
ror appeared abroad, the people crowded about him, de- 
manding the execution of Tigellinus, This they earn eftly The people 

begged, in the theatre, in the circus, at the gates of the demand 
palace, &c. As the execution of this execrable inftrument 
of Nero's tyranny was thus demanded by the univerfal voice 
or the Roman people, it had been but juft, as. well as politic 

a|, «d popular, to have facrificed him, though he had been 

lefs guihy than he really was, to the manes of fo many illu- 
faious Romans murdered by him, and to the honed rage of 
the public. This would have obliged both the friends and 
enemies of Nero, gained the afFe&ions of the people, and 

lengthened Galba's party. But thefe were fmall confide- 

U 4 « ration^ 



* Tacit, c. ^2 
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rations with Vinius, in companion of filling bis coffers. 
In order, therefore, to oblige Tigellinus, who had en* 



gaged to pay him an immenfe furn, in cafe be efcaped un- 
ptmifhed, be perfuaded Galea, who repoied in him an en-» 
tire confluence, not only to withftand the ardent willies and 
earneft follicitations of the whole Roman people, but to 
Galbacfcecks check them with an edict, wherein he reproached them 
them with w jth cruelty, and begged they would not make his govern- 
an edict. mC nt appear tyrannical, nor infift upon the execution of an 



unhappy man, who was dvins of a confumntron. Nothing fo 



much provoked the indignation of the people 29 this edict; 
for it was afterwards known, that Tigellinus had that very 
day made a facrifice to the gods for his recovery, which 
was followed by a magnificent entertainment ; and that Vi» 
nius, after having fupped with the emperor, had fpent the 
whole night in revelling with Tigellinus : it was moreover 
known, that Vinius had carried his daughter with him to 
the entertainment ; and that Tigellinus, after having thank- 
ed the father for the edict, prefented the daughter, firft 

with two hundred and fifty thoufand drachmas, and after* 

wards with a necklace, which he took from the neck of the 
chief cf his concubines, valued at one hundred and fifty 

Kalotus is thoufand more. Halotus, another of Nero's minifters, and 
Jikewife par- perhaps no lefs hated, on account of his enormous cruelties 
doned and an( j extortions, than Tigellinus, (for with equal ardour the 

Roman people demanded Ins execution) was in the lame 
manner, and from the fame motives, protected by the au- 
thority of Vinius 3 nay, in cennderation of an immenfe liur, 
which lie paid to that wicked mini Iter, he not only efcaped 
vmpunifbed, but was prefer: cd to a mcft honourable and 

profitable employment r . Thus were criminals, notorioufly 

guilty cf the moil crying iniquities, but poflefled with 
wealth enough to putchafe the favour of the reigning mi- 
niPccr, fcreencd from the punifhment due to their crimes, 
white others, lefs guilty, were by droves hurried to exe 



whicTi <fe- cution. This fcandalous and barefaced partiality gained to 



sivtspubix the minifter what he chiefly aimed at, immenfe treafures, 

&'aIba. Ur ° n k" £ derived u P on tbe P' ince infinite public hatred ; for, by 

not retraining his minifter, he incurred the fame cenfurc 



and blame, as if he himfeif had done the evil, or autho- 



rized it s 



TH2 



r P!ut. ibid. Suet. c. 15. * Hut. ibid, Tacit, c. 4. 
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The example of Vinius was followed by the other mi- 



nifters and favourites of the new emperor ; for bein 
(j.Jrred in immoderate power, they expofed to common 
falc" all the honours and emoluments of the ftate. His 



bondmen too were greedy to profit by their fudden funfhine 



and eager to convert into hafly gains the (hort reign of 
mailer already enfeebled with age. So that the people be- 
gan loudly to complain : Why, faid they, was Nero depofed, 
if things are not mended under Galba ? Why a new prince 
chofen, but for the eafe of the public, after a reign of vio- 
lence and tyranny ? The public hatred, which the number- 
lefs iniquities of the new emperor's miniiters derived uponhim, 
was heightened by his ill-timed ftridnefs and unpopular parfi- 
fliony ; tho' hisparfimony was chiefly afcribed to Vinius, who 
was iaid to have checked the emperor's generality to others, 
that he might the better gratify his own avarice. However that 
U, while the emperor endeavoured to reform the abufes, and 
retrench the exorbitant expences that had prevailed in the 
preceding reign, he ran into the other extreme. No man's 
money, fays Tacitus, did he ever covet, but was fparing of 

his own, and of the public money greedy and tenacious. 
Authors relate feveral inftances of his unfeafonable parfimony, 
altogether unbecoming a perfbn of his rank and ftation. 
Plutarch tells us, that one Canus, a celebrated player upon 
the flute, having one ni2;ht entertained him while he wasfup- 



ping, the emperor, after having highly commended the 
excellence of his performance, fent for his purfe, and prefent- 
ed him with five denarii, about three (hillings of our money, 
telling him, that he made him that prefent out of his privy 
purfe, and not out of the public money. Suetonius adds, 
that when his table, upon any extraordinary cccafion, was 

fplendidly ferved than ufunl, he could not refrain f: 



fighing and exprefiing; his difiatisfa&ion, in a manner m- 



conlment with common decency As the public treafu 
had heen quite exhaufted by Nero, who had confumed a- 
bove feventeen millions in crofufe penfions and donations. 



Galba 



find the necelTarv 



-s, preferred to all others, as .the mod juft, that of 
uppiying the public at the expence of thefe, for whole 
lake the public had been impoverifiied. All the partakers, 
therefore, in the lute emperor's extravagance were called 

te account^ and it was ena&cd, that they (hould re- 



tain 



c Plat, ibid. Suet. c. 16. 
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He orders tain only a tenth of that wild liberality and reftore the 

ofNfo'tdo- Te *k ■ But as the ^' * ia(1 ^ carce a tenth left unwafte ^j havintr 
nations to be lavifhed the plunder of the public and of their fellow? 

yeilored, citizens, in the fame riot and prodigality in which they 

had fquandered away their own private fortunes, the empe- 



ror obliged thofe who had had any dealings with them 



who had bought or received any thing from them, to refund 



the whole. For thefe fearches ana exactions a new court 
was inftituted, in which prefided according to Tacitus thirtj 



according to Suetonius fifty, Roman knights 5 who extended 
their enquiries even into Greece, and there obliged the 
players upon inftruments, the actors, wreftlers, charioteers, 

the judges at the olympic games, the prieftefs of Apollo 
IJelphicus, 5cc. to refcore nine tenths of Nero's donations. 
As this was an afFair without bounds, and many were af- 
fected by it 5 as on all hands were feen open fales and the 

public crier, and this court was new in its inftitution, and 
from the multitude of officers, from the numerous fuits, 
heavy and vexatious, the whole city, nay, the whole em- 
pi re, was in a ferment. The foldiersof the praetorian guards 
were kept quiet a while, in expectation of the mighty do- 



native, which had been promifed them by Nymphidius, in 



Galba's name, fuppofing, that though they did hot receive 
the full, yet the emperor notwithstanding his parfim'ony, 

Refufes the would not fcruple to beftow upon them the fame fum that 
foldicry the had been given them by Nero. But when he refufedto 



utual dona- f u j£i pvomife which had been made in his name, and 

ordered only a fmall fum, lefs than had yet been given by 



any prince to be dntributed among them, they could not 
refrain from feditious invectives, vilifying the emperor for 



(lis old age and avarice. This diiafrection was heightened 
a faying of Galba : a faying according to Tacitus, 




worthy of the primitive virtue of the Romans and the com 
monwealth, but to himfelf dangerous ; That he chofehisfol- 
diers and did not buy them. His feverity too in exacting 11 
ftrict obfervance of military difcipline, a quality fo admirw 
pf old, and by the armies ever diftinguifned with applauie, 
was very grievous to a flothful foldicry, fcorning the 




antient difcipline, and for fourteen years fo accuftomed 
to the bafe reign of Nero, that at this time they no 
admired the vices of their princes, than of old 
adored their virtues u . Though the reft of his 
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according to Tacitus, anfwer bis feverity in keeping 
foldiery to their duty, yet he performed, as Suet 



not 



informs us, many things worthy of fo great a prince w . That 



does not defcend to particulars ; but Zonaras 



that he punifhed with the utmoft feverity thofe who had, 
by falfe accufations, occafioned the ruin of innocent perfons ; 
that he delivered up to all mafters fuch of their flaves as 



had borne witnefs againft them > and that he recalled 



from exile thofe, who had been banifhed by Nero upon 
the law of majefty x . Cafaubon thinks it plainly appears 
from an antient infcription, that he fupprelled the tax of 
the quadragefima or the fortieth penny, which had been firft 
taken off, and afterwards reftored by Nero y. He dif- Difcharj 
charged feveral of the praetorian guards, who had been en-*^ t ei 
gaged in the confpiracy of Nymphidius ; and difmiffed with- 
out the ufual rewards, the German cohort, which had fenc- 
ed the other Csefars with unfhaken fidelity, ordering them 

ntry, becaufe he fufpe&ed them more 



inclined to Cn. Dolabella, than to him z . However, he 
took particular care of fome other cohorts of Germans, 
who having been fent by Nero before him to Alexandria, 
while he meditated a journey thither, and foon after recalled 
were returned fickly, and greatly fatigued with fo long 

courfeof failing 

About the fame time that Julius Vindex revolted in 

Gaul, Clodius Macer, who governed Africa in quality of 
propraetor, took up arms againft Nero, levied new forces 
and even a legion, which from him was called the Macriari 
legion, but was foon after dilbanded by Galba, whom he 
refufed to acknowlege, through fear of being called 



for the numberlefs murders and extortions, to 
which his unbounded avarice and cruelty had prompted him, 
Plutarch tells us, that without either accepting or rejecting 
the imperial title, he ftrove to maintain himfelf in poneffion 
of Africa, and to famifh the city, by flopping the vefTels 
which thence conveyed corn to Rome. He was inftigated 



this revolt, according to Tacitus b , chiefly by Gal 



Crifpinilla, who had been to Nero the dire&refs of his luft 
<pd afterwards, palling over into Africa, had infinuated he 

lelf into 



9 



the favour of the propraetor Macer. According to 

this 



Q Suet, c, 14; * z 0 nar. p. 190.' 5' Vide 

b P a *U.ix. p. 793 ; « Suet. c. 12. • Tacit, 

c ^ Idem, hift; 1. i. c. 7. 
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ciodins Ma-tliia account, Macer feems not to have revolted till afte 



c«r killed in Nero's death. Be that as it will, he 



r 



.Afric 



was 



nam at the com- 



»4 4 



mand of Galba by Trebonius Garucianus, the imoerial 
procurator in Africa. As for Crifpinilla, (lie returned to 
Rome an 1 though it was notorious, that (he had fuggefted 
to Macer the pernicious counfel of familhing the Roman 
people, and on that fcore capital puniihment was demanded 



n 



agaimt 



ner 




the univerfal voice of Rome 



9 



the connivance 



yet 




the prince and the favour of his mini- 
Hers, (for fhe was both opulent and childlefs) fhe efcaped 

reigns 



( 



her doom, and lived in perfect impunity during the 

>f Galha, Otho, and Vitcllius c . About the fame time, 
AHFonteitis "W as afiaflinated Fonteius Capito, who commanded in Lower 

Germany, by Cornelius Aquinas and Fabius Valens, two 
* Ger " tribunes, without flaying for the emperor's command. 



Capito in 



There were, who believed that Capito, however abomina- 



bl 



he was, however flained with avarice, and immerfed 



with impurities, had yet declined engaging in any turbulent 
counfels ; that having rejected the folicitations of Aquinas 
and Valens to rebel with them, he was by them charged 
with their own ill faith and trcafon ; and that Galba either 

impofed upon or afraid of making further enquiry, ratified 
the execution. However it was, both thefe executions, 
that cf Macer as well as that of Capito, were ill received, 
this being, as Tacitus well obferves, the ufual fate of a 



prince under public hatred, that every action of his,' whether 

good or evil, is generally difapproved, perverfly conftrued, 

and contributes to his ruin d . Suetonius tells us, that after 
the death of thefe two commanders, Galba at length quit- 
ted his military habit, and a dagger, which till then he had 
worn fattened to his neck, and haneins: down on his bread, 
tho he was not in a condition to make ufe of it, being 
enfeebled with age and infirmities e . Capito wasfucceeded 
Vitclius^go- j n t } ie government of Lower Germany by Aulus Vitellius, 
Lower Ger- afterwards emperor, who was raifed to that poll: chiefly by 



the interefl: of Vinius, whofe favour he had gained, by fup- 
porting the fame faction in the circus. Galba, in conre> 
ring upon him that command, openly declared, that he did 
not prefer him out of any efreem he had for him, 



opinion of his abilities, but becaufe he believed thofe to be 
kfg feared, who were mofl addicted to gluttony, and that 

his keen appetite might be fatiated with the plenty of that 

pre* 



p Idem. ibid. 



d Idem ibid. 
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rovince ; fo that his preferment was owing to the coh~ 

tempt? and not to the efteem, the emperor had for him f . 
Phiioftratus, in his life of Apollonius Tyaneus tells us, that 
^is year was born at Syracufe, and expofed to public view, 
a child with three heads ; which monftrous birth denoted, 
according to the interpretation of his Apollonius, the three 



heads or emperors, Gaiba, Otho, Vitellius, by whom the 

Roman ftate was for fome time governed in one and the 

fame year. He adds, that the cities of Sicily were then in 
arms againft each other, and ftrangely harafTed with in- 
teftine divifions z . But of thefe disturbances we find no far- 
ther account in that writer, nor any mention of them ia 

others. 

The following year, on the calends of January, Galba en- 
tered on his fecond confulftup, having his favourite minifter, 
Titus Vinius, for his collegue. He had fearce afiumed the 
fafces, when an exprefs arrived from Pompeius Propincjuus, 
procurator of Belgic Gaul, informing him, that the legions Th 
in Upper Germany^ in open violation of their oaths and , 5il u PP e r 
allegiance, demanded imperioufly another emperor* and re- ^ ■ 
ferred the free election of one to the pleafure of the fenate 
and people of Rome. Verginius had been removed from 
them, as we have related above \ and as he had neither 

been reftored, nor preferred to any other command or em- 
ployment, but treated in a manner, like a criminal, they 
conceived themfclves to be charged as delinquents, for hav- 
ing offered him the empire. Hordecnius Flaccus, who had 
been fent to fucceed him, they utterly contemned ; and 
truly he was a man void of firmnefs, void of authority, and 
from his lamenefs and the infirmities of his age, uneo.ual 
to the direction of the moft ordeily and peaceable army. 
Heno.:, under > heir prefent frenzy, they were further inflamed 
by his impotent endeavours to reltrain them. This intel-c^b^deiibe- 
fence ripen: .J the deiig.i, about which Galba had been rue5 . co,J ;; 
fur time deliberating with himfelf and in concert with ^3 t "on of 
bis friends, concerning the adoption of a fuccefibr ; for he a fucieffor* 
imagined himfelf to be defoifed, not fo much on account 



°i ms r,ge, as tor want of iffue. But his favourites already 
2t variance and purfuino- each his own nrivate views, were 
Qivided into two factions : Vinius was for Otho ; Laco and 
kelus wrr* combined tog-ether, not fo much to favour the 

intereft 



u 



Snet. in Vitelh c. 7, s Phil. vit. Apoll. Tvan. 
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inius 



Intcreft of any particular, as to exclude him. As V 

had a daughter who was a widow, and Otho was 
ried, no one doubted but an alliance between them was in- 
tended. But Galba, moved with a concern for the com- 
monwealth, which, he thought, was in vain refcued from 
Nero, were it; to devolve upon Otho, the chief confident 
of that prince's impure pleafures, did not in this particular, 
fuffer himfelf to be blindly guided by Vinius ; but hearing 

him favourably j referred the farther confideration of the 
afFair to another time. However, out of complaifance to 
his chief minifter* he appointed him and Otho confuls for 
the enfuing year. Hence it was generally taken for granted, 
that Otho would, upon his entering the confulfhip, be by 
Galba declared his fuccefibr ; which caufed an univerfal joy 
among the foldiery, who, for the moft part, favoured Otho, 
and among the courtiers and creatures of Nero, who were 
paffionate for a prince fo refembling their former. But 
while Galba was deliberating about the choice, and putting 
it off from day to day, difmal tidings were daily brought 
from Upper Germany ; for the legions there, being fum- 

rnoned^ according to cuftom, on the calends of January, 
to take the ufual oath of fidelity to the emperor, had torn 
his images, broken his ftatues, and openly declaring, that 
they would never acknowledge Galba, fworn allegiance to 
the Roman fenate and people* Hereupon the emperor, 
befet with anxieties, as not knowing whither the fury of the 
revolters might tend, and not trufting to the faith of the 
troops in Rome, applied what to him feemed the only re- 
medy, and held a council for declaring a fuccefibr, to which* 
befides Vinius and Laco, he fummoned Marius Celfe 
conful elecl^ and Ducennius Geminus, governor of Rome, 



On this occafion Vinius promoted anew with great zeal 



the adoption of Otho, and Ducennius Geminus that 
Dolabella, who was nearly related to Galba. But the 
peror, preferring the welfare of the public to all other 



r -> r & ~* r™ w *~ ~~ - 

gards, after a (hort fpeech concerning his great age, order 



anus 



tie adopts Pifo Licinianus to be fent for, and, to the great furp 
PifoLicini- 0 f a ]]. name d him his fucceiTor. Pifo was the fon 

Marcus CrafTus and Scribonia, and both by father and J 
ther nobly born, being by his father defcended fron the o 
brated Marcus Licinius Crafius* who was flain in the fatal bat 



tie of Carrhas, and by his mother from Pompey the Gr^' 
He was at this time in the thirty-firft year of his age, andty 

ail highly efteemed on account of his extraordinary 
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bis engaging behaviour, and fmgular modefty. His g 

t«' reiembling that of the antient Romans, was, 
Tacitus, by thofe who judged cenforioufly 3 accounted me 
jancholy and auftere ; but that part of his temper, which 
alarmed the difcon tented, pleafed the perfon adopt" 
Suetonius tells us, that Galba had always fhewn a great 
efteem for him, and named him in his laft will for his heir^ 
before he was raifed to the empire *. Some, however, be-* 
lie ved , that he was by Laco prevailed upon to adopt him 
for his fucceffor ; for Laco had, unknown to Galba, held 
private conferences with him at the houfe of Rubellius 
PJautus, but artfully recommended him to Galba, as one 



3*$ 



to 



,vhom he was an utter ftranc;er. Galba, after having 



declared to him, in the prefence of his friends and coun- 
fellors, his defign of adopting him, and naming him for 
his fucceflbr in the empire, is laid to have taken him by 
the hand, and to have fpoken thus : " Were I as a . H ' s speech ta 



him on that 



"private perfon to adopt you for my fori, glorious cven ccMfion ] 
" then would be the adoption to us both, fmce my fami- 
" ly would receive new luftre from the blood of the great 

" Pompey and of Marcus Craffus, and yours from that of 
" the Sulpitian and Lutatian families. I am now a pub- 
w lie perfon, called to the empire by the united confent of 
the gods and men ; and of this fovereignty, for which 
our aneeftors have often expofed their lives, I offer you 
the poffeffion, while you are neither feeking nor purfuing 



To this I am urged only by the love of my country, and 
" your excellent qualifications. Auguftus,who would intai! 
" the empire upon his own houfe, in his own houfe fought 
" a fucceffor. I chufe out of the common-wealth an heir 
" to the common-wealth : not that I 2m reduced to this 
" choice by any want of relations of my own ; but them 
" I overlook, as well as your relations, becaufe I do not 
" judge thern fo well qualified for fo important a charge as 

" yourfelf. You have a brother, in nobility your equal, 
" in age your fuperior, a man worthy of this fortune, did 
I not find in you one {till more worthy, You have 



(C 



palled your youth without reproach, and fuch hithe 
has been your courfe of life, that nothing in your con- 
duct thus far is fubjeel: to blame : but you have yec 
only had adverfe fortune to contend with. Profperity is 

" more 



1^ 
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more enfnaring ; it tries the temper of the foul, and 
expofes its weaknefi'es : calamities we often bear with 
patience 3 but are utterly fubdued and corrupted by a 
flow of felicity. I do not doubt but you will, \ v j t {j 
your ufual iirmnefs, ftill retain the fame integrity, faith 
44 in friendfhip) candor, and freedom of fpirit, endow- 
44 merits, which, above all others, adorn the mind; But 
in others, you will find a different conduct towards you; 

falfe complaifance they will endeavour to weaken 
your fortitude, and, by deceitful flattery and fmoothing 
44 fpeeches,poifon every honeft affection of your mind ; and 
44 to his own fordid gain will every particular be wrefting 
44 your honour and good inclinations. You and I, upon 
44 this occafion, converfe with hearts perfectly fincere ; but 
<c others will make their addreiTes to our fortunes, rather 

44 than to us : and indeed, to reafon princes into their 
<4 duty is a dangerous tafk ; but eafy is the art of flatter- 
44 ing any prince whatfoever. Could this imrnenfe em* 
pire fubfift without a fmgle ruler, I (liould glory ia re- 
ftgning, glory in being the fir ft emperor, who refigned 
44 the power of the republic into her own hands ; but 

* 4 fuch long fince has been the unhappy fltuation of the 
*' ftate, that all the good, which my old age allows me 

* 4 to do the Roman people, is, to leave them a good fuc- 

44 ceflbr ; nor can you, with all your youth, do more for 

44 them, than afford them in yourfelf a benevolent prince. 
44 Under Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, we were all 
44 the inheritance of one family. That the empire has 
44 begun in me to be elective, is fome equivalent for our 
44 antient liberty, and the only liberty we are capable of 
44 enjoying. Now, the Julian ana Claudian families be- 
44 ing extincvr, the befc men, by this way of adoption, will 
44 become the greater!. To be defcended from princes is 

44 the effect of chance ; bu':, in tlis won: of adoption, the 
44 judgment is cxercifed ; and whenever you want to chufe, 
44 the general confent will direct you to the perfon nioft 
44 worthy to be chofen. Have always before your eyes 



44 the example of Nero, who, elated with the glory of his 
<4 race and a long genealogy of the Csefars, was not in re?.- 



44 lity dethroned by Julius V index, the governor of a pro- 

iC vince, unprovided with forces, ncr by me afftfted with 

<c one legion, but by his own cruelty, and infamous ae* 

44 baucheries ; nor was there, till then, any inftance of 

44 an emperor by public fcntence condemned and depefed. 

< 4 It 




« If was my lot to be called to an unfettled fhte ; nor 

« mu ft you be alarmed, if while the whole world cen- 
ts finues in this genera 1 , uproar, there are two legions 

« which yet remain unreclaimed to obedience. As to my 
" old a°;e, the only objection to my government, it is no 




longer one, fmce when it comes to be known 
have adopted you, I (hall fcem young in my fuccenor. 
Nero will never be regretted by the tnoft abandoned 
and profligate : to you and me it belongs fo to govern* 



u that he may not alfo be regretted by the good. To 
" fay more in this way of infTrucucn, the prefent conjunct 
" tare does not allow me. One certain rule you have to 
" obfervc, which is, fo to behave yourfelf towards your 
" fubjects, as, were you a fubjecl, you would wifh your 

u prince to comport himfeif towards you. This rule com- 
tc prehends the whole art of reigning with juflice and e- 
" quity ; for you mud: remember, that it is not with us 
" as with other nations, where a particular family rules 
" withabfolute fway, and all befides are Haves; but you are 
" to govern a people incapable of complete liberty, and im- 
" patient of abfolute bondage V 

When Galba had done foeakine* Pifo returned him pin.'s motf 



thanks for the extraordinary and unexpected honour con- behaviour 
ferred on him, addreffing him, now both his father and 
emperor, with a fpeech full of reverence, and, where he 
mentioned himfeif, full of modefty. He betrayed no fymp- 
toms of joy, no change in his countenance, none after- 
wards in his behaviour, as if he had been infenfible of fo 
mighty a favour ; manifeft indications, fays Tacitus, that 
he was more capable of reigning, than defirous to reign. 
The next thing that came under debate in the coun- 
cil was, where to declare the adoption, whether to the 
people affembled, to the fenate^ or to the army. The re- 

folt was to do it in the camp j and thither he immedi- 
ately repaired, tho' that day, the tenth of January, wa 
rendered unufually terrible by heavy rains, frequent claps 
"lander, rpd inceiTant lightning ; which, in antient: 



time 



5, would have proved fufticient ground for diflol ing 



public aflemblies, but were looked upon by Galba 
gained, as fortuitous and unmeaning. Upon his . arrival ^ 

in the camp, he declared to a full afiembly of the foldiers* l%*hl&* 

with 



J Tacit, c. l§; 
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with the brevity becoming an emperor, that he adopted 



Piio after the precedent of the deified Auguftus, according to 



cuftom of the army, where every one chufes his man. 
And left the revolt of the German legions might, if by 
him concealed, be thence thought more formidable, he 
frankly told them, that the fourth legion and the eighteenth, 
the inftigation of fome few incendiaries, had departed 



from their duty, but would foon return to their &4H1 

As no mention was made of the diftributions ufual 



fuch occafions, onlv the foldiers who ftood 




applauded his fpeech, and through all the reft was obfervcd 
a fullen fadnefs and filence for having thus loft the donative, 
which cuftom and their own infolent claims had, in fome 
degree, rendered neceffary. Tacitus tells us, that with any 
liberality however fmall, Galba might have gained the affec- 
tions of the foldiery ; but fuffered by praclifing, out of 



feafon, the rigorous purity of antient times, which they 

And to the were no longer able to bear fc . From the camp Galba 
fenate. proceeded to the fenate, where he fpoke with the fame bre- 
vity and bluntnefs as to the foldiery. The fpeech which 
Pifo made was better received. In the mean time, Otho, 
who had been the foremoft to efpoufe the caufe of Galba, 
had promoted it with vigor, and thence conceived hopes of 
being adopted and named by him for his fuccefi< 



at his difappointment, and burning with anger againft Gal 



Othordolves ba, with envy towards Pifo, determined to make a reiolu 
ttafove- effort, while the authority of the one was daily decayin 

reignty. and that of the other not yet confirmed. Many concu 

ring motives infpired him with this refolution. As he h 
confumed his fortune in a courfe of riot and expence, ai 

ted immenfe debts, in the quiet eftablifhment 



i 



ftate he faw nothing but defpair, and only upon publ 



confufion founded his hopes. Befides, he looked upon 
being thus put by, as a certain fign of the difpleafure 



li!> 



an 



of Galba towards him, and thence thoug 
and acquiefcence more threatening, than bold 
ity. His favourite freed-men too and his fl 



ed to a licentioufnefs and riot inconfiftent with the cecor^ 

of a private family, were to their lord 



playing the alluring advantages attending the io\ 



fc 

.V- 



power, and reprefenting them as his own, if be roii** 



himfek" and made themfo. The aftrologers at the fame 



* IdeiBj c. iS, ill 
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urged him by their predictions, while they were confident- 
ly averring, that the {tars prefaged approaching revolutions 
and a year of great glory to Otho. Of this tribe Ptole- 
my was one, who having accompanied Otho into Lufita- 
nia, and foretold him that he mould furvive Nero* had gained 
mighty credit from the event. Now he perfuaded himjthat ; if 

he exerted his might and laid hold of the prefent opportunity, 

he would certainly attain the accomplimment of hiswifties,the 
fovereign power. Hereupon Otho, with whom thefe predicti- 
ons pafled as uttered by a prophetic fpirit,and as the propitious 
warnings of the fates, refolved to make a' bold pufh and Gives credit- 
try his fortune. The direction of the treafonable defign J^ an allr0 ~ 

he committed to one of his freed-men, by name Ono- 



- maftus, who introduced to him two men as proper inftru- 
ments in it, Veturius, a fold ier of the life-guard, and Bar- 
bius Proculus-j teflerarius of the lame band ; that is, one 
whofe office it was to receive the parole from the tribune in 
writings and carry it to the tents of the foldiers. Otho* 
having firft in a long converfation tried their temper and * 
capacity* and found them to be men of great addrefs and 
resolution, imparted to them his defign^ loaded them with 
mighty prefents, promifed them more ample rewards, and 
furnifhed them with vaft fums to bribe and debauch the 

inclinations of as many of the reft as they were able. Thus Two com ■» 
two common foldiers undertook to transfer the Roman em- mon ^i- 
pirefrom one prince to another, and transferred it effe&ually. ^ "2*^ 
They admitted very few into the fecret ; the minds of the the empire* 
reft, already uneafy and wavering, they eftranged from 
the emperor by various artifices, especially by filling them 
with utter defpair of the donative, which had been pro- 
mifed, and fo often put off. This, faid they, is not only 
defrauding us of our deferved rewards, but blafting our 
expectations for ever, and giving a bad precedent to other 
emperors, who will not fail to follow an example fo pre-* 
judicial to us, fo advantageous to themfelves; Rome was 
a t this time filled with troops ;< Galba had brought with 
him a Spanim leg-ion ; the legion, which had been raifed 
D y ^ero, (till remained in the city ; and befides thefe? 
forces, there were many from Germany* Britain, and II- 
tyncum, fuch as had been thence detached by Nero's or- 
ders, and fent forwards to the Cafpian ftreights? for the war 
which he meditated againft the Parthians, but recalled to 
%prefs the revolt of Vindex in Gaul. Thefe, dreading 

the fever ity of difeipline, which in this reign began to b© 

% revived^ 




a 



1 
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revived, were all ready to revolt , and though not combining 

in favour of any particular, yet prepared for the firft dari 
fpirit. The praetorian guards indeed, tranfported with 
iondneCs for Nero, were entirely addi&ed to Otho, who 

they hoped, would recal the licentioufnefs which they had 

enjoyed under that prince ; nay, fome of them were fo 
impatient to fee him invefted with the fovereign power, 
that on the fourteenth of January they were prepared, 
as he returned home from fupping abroad, to have hur- 
ried him away and declared him emperor ; only they appre- 
hended, that, during the dark, whoever chanced to be 
preferred to the German or Pannonian army, might by them 
for the mod part unacquainted with the perfon of Otho, 
be, inflead of him, faluted emperor. The execution of 

the defign was therefore put ofF till the next day, when 

Otho early in the morning went to attend the emperor* 
and was, according to cuftom, received by him with akifs, 
and admitted to be prefent at a private faerifice, which 
Galba offered in the temple of Apollo. We are told 
Gilba is tnat Umbricius the foothfayer had no fooner viewed the en- 
w::medofa trails of the victim, than he warned the emperor of dif- 

tr.^afonaoie ma j p re f : ,g e55 0 f treafonable plots juft impending, and a 

domchac foe, all in the hearing of Otho, who flood next 
to him, and, by a different conftruclion, underftood it all 
as propitious to himfelf, and a fuccefsful iffue foretold of 
bis own machinations. However, he was not a little 
difconcerted at the difcovery, and could not help betray 



1 



irog fome difmay and confufion. But, in the mean time, 



Onomaflus his freed-man arriving, acquainted him, that 
the furvevor and builders waited his coming. This was 



1 



fienal before fettled amonrfl them, to intimate that 
the A>Uiers were aiTembiing, and the confpiracy ripe tor 
execution. He therefore immediately withdrew, feignm 



to thofe who a Heed him the caufe of his departure, that 
he was about ptirchafing certain houfes, which being old, 
and thence fuipecled to be decayed, it was necefTary firft t° 
examine them, Then, leaning on his freed-man, he pro- 



ceeded through the palace of Tiberius to the Vehbrum, 



Otho r fi " nc * ^ rom tilence t0 t ^ le S^ fc P mar °Y tne temple of Saturn, 
luLd cm-' Vw ~k ei * e tne fever?.! high-ways in Italy terminated. The* 

d by a party of the guards and proclaim^ 



piror by a ne v/c.3 received cy a party 



fmJi -»arty ein p C . ror j r;S they were not above twenty-three, thousp 



*t tne - uarfs j.j s f ou j v/as rt0t G r r ;ime fof t tem p er an d effeminacy ^ 

Im perfon, but, on the contrary, bold and daring, y et ^ 
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was fo difmayed at the fmallnefs of their number, that he 
deiired to retire and drop his defign. This the foldiers 
would not fuffer ; but putting him in great hafte into a 
chair, hurried him away with their drawn fwords. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that he prefled them to make ajl the hafte 

they could, crying out, " I am a loft man." The party 
(hat attended him was-foon joined by much the like num- 
ber of foldiers, and thefe, in their progrefs to the camp, 
were followed by others, who came in, three and four 



at a time, till at laft they made up a considerable body. 
Upon their arrival at the camp, Julius Martialis the tribune, And carried 



day commanded the main guard, fuffered them to tQ * he canip 



enter, either overcome with furprize at fo d 
dertaking, or privy to the conspiracy, or elfe believing the 
camp to be generally infected, and that it was in vain to 
refift. In the camp they met with no opposition, thofe who 
were not privy to the defign being encompafled by fuch 
as were j fo that fome out of fear, others by choice, 




joined the revolters, and at laft all with one voice faluted 
Otho emperor and Caefar 1 . 
In the mean time, Galba, utterly unacquainted with 

the revolution, was ftili bent upon the facrifice, and tiring, 
fays Tacitus, with his fupplications, the guardian gods of 
the empire, already under the fway of another hen 
News was nrft brought him, that a fenator, it was un- 
certain who, was by a party of the guards hurried away to 
the camp, there to be prefented to the foldiery ; and foon 
after word was brought, that Otho was the fenator thus 
hurried thither. Inftantly from all parts of the city people 

crouded to Galba with the fame tidings, each relating; them 
his own way. Some exaggerated every thing beyond mea- 

thers, not laying afide, even at fo defperate a 



Me 



juncture, their wonted flattery, foothed him with relations 
% fhort of fads. In this fudden alarm Galba haftily ken" by Gai- 
fummoned his friends, and in a confultation held withbatofuppreli 
them it was refolved, that the temper of the cohort then the revolt ' 
upon duty in the palace fhould firft of all be founded, not 
Galba in perfon, whofe authority was referved as the 
lad remedy upon the higheft emergency, but by Pifo 



who having caufed them to be aflembled at the foot of 

toe Hairs of the palace, exhorted them with great elo-^ 



X 




quence 



5 Hut, ibid. Suet, in Oth, c, 6, Ta^it. 9. 2 3—2 
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qiience and energy, to continue fteady in their allegiance, 

difplayed the vices and debaucheries of Otho, and allured 

them, that they (hould receive from Galba and him as 
large a donative for their fidelity preferved, as was offered 
them by Otho for dipping their hands in the blood of 
their fovereign. Vvhen he had ended his fpeech, 
fome of the cohort ftole away ; but the major part dif- 
played their enfigns, and prepared their arms to defend 
their emperor. Cclfus Marius was immediately fent to 
fecure the troops that had been detached from the army 
in Tllyricum, and were then polled in the Vipfanian porch. 
To Amulius Serenus and Domitius Sabinus, centurions of 

the firft rank, orders were given to bring away from the 
court of the temple of Liberty the band of German 
fcldiers there. To the camp of the praetorian guards re- 



paired the tribunes Genus Severus, Subrius Dexter, and 



Pompeius Longinus, to try, whether, by reafon and ex- 
hortations, the mutiny, then in its infancy, might not be 
The rof) quelled and obedience reftored. Two of thefe tribunes the 
refufe t« obey fold iers only terrified with threats, but laid violent hands on 
the officers Longinus, ftripped him of his arms, and ignominioufly drove 
1 10 zilQm ' him out of the camp, he being, above the reft, obnoxious 

to them, on account of his known fidelity and invincible 
attachment to Galba. The band detached from the Illy- 
rian army drove Cclfus from amongft them with flights of 
darts. The fecond legion of marines, eager to revenge the 

blood of their brethren, mafTacred by Galba on his M 



entry as emperor into Rome, joined, without hefitation, 
the praetorian bands. The German troops continued a 
great while wavering and irrefolute, being in their bo- 
dies ftill feeble, (for they were lately returned from Alex- 
andria fickly and fatigued) and in their minds entirely 
peaceable, and rather inclined to Galba, out of gratitude 

for the care he was taking to cherifh and reftore them*. 
Suetonius tells us, that they immediately haflened to the 
afliftance of Galba ; but not being acquainted with the 
Galba is in ftreets, they miftook their way and came too late K Galba* 
fiifpenCwhat in the mean time, was held in fufpenfe between two dit- 
todo ' ferent counfels. Vinius was of opinion, that the emperor 

fhould remain in the palace, arm his flaves in his defence, 
fortify the avenues, and by no means iflue forth amongft 
men mad with race. All the reft allcdged the neceflity of 

difpatch 



Idem, c. 3i ? 33, 



1 Suet, in Galb. c. 20, 
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djfpatch and inftant meafures, before the confpiracy of a few, 

yet weak and unfupported, had gathered ftrength and num- 
bers. Galba yielded to the advice of the latter, their coun- 
fels appearing to him more plaufible. Pifo, however, was 



fent away before to the camp, as a young man of great 



fame and reputation, and one who was generally looked 
upon as an enemy to the hated minifler Titus Vinius. Receivesfalfe 
Scarce had he left the palace, when it was rumoured about, information 
that Otho was Hain in the camp ; and foon after there ^° 0 ™ d the 
appeared perfons who averred, that they themfelves had 
been upon the fpofe when the traitor was killed, and be- 
held his dead body extended on the ground. It was 
many conjectured, that this rumour was firft framed, and 
afterwards heightened, by the partisans of Otho, with no other 
view, but to entice Galba from his retirement* However 
that be, upon this occafion, not only the fimple and 
thoughtlefs vulgar broke out into loud fhouts and extrava- 
gant demonftrations of zeal ; but the greater part of the 
Roman knights and fenators, now devefted of their fears 




and therefore void of caution and referve, forced the 
;ates of the palace ; and rufhing in, prefented themfelves 



before Galba, complaining, that the vengeance, by them 
meditated in his behalf, was now fnatched out of their 
hands. The moil: cowardly, fuch as had not courage enough 
to face the leaft danger, as the event well proved, were 

at this juncture profufe of words and boafts, and in tongue 

valiant and daring. No man knew the fact, and all aver- 
red it ; fo that Galba deprived of true information, put on 
a breaft-plate ; and finding himfelf unable, through age 
and infirmities, to fuflain the prefling crowd, he was 
put into a chair. Before he left the palace, Julius Atticus, ^J 1 ^* . } 

one of the guards, prefling through the croud, prefented ^ 8 | us 
himfelf before the emperor, and difplaying a fword all 
,over bloody, declared with a loud voice, that by his hand 
Otho had been flain, Galba returned no other anfwer, 
than, Fellow foldier, whofe orders hadft thou ? Such was 
his Hrmnefs in reftraining the licentious infolence of the 
foldiery, without being difmayed by menaces, or corrupted 
with the moil foothing flattery 



the 



In the mean time they had, to a man declared for Otho in 
camp ; and placing him amidft the enftgns upon that 



VC| 7 tribunal, where a little before flood, the golden ftatue of 



4 GaU%. 




; Tacit. c= 3$; 
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Galba, encompafled him round with banners difplayed. Th 
';" r y common foldiers refufed to the tribunes and centurions accels 

to his pcrfon 5 nay, they gave him caution to beware of all 

who were in command or authority among them. Firft the 



e 



1 •..>>'. 



4 




ratorian guards, and then the legion of marines, unani- 
mously fwore allegiance to him, and with loud ihouts, fa- 
luted him emperor, Caefar, and Auguftus. After tliis, Otho, 
now confiding in his ftrength, inflamed them with a long 
fpeech, filled with bitter invec/cives againft Galba and his 
favourites ; and then ordered the common armoury to be 
thrown open, whence arms were inftantly matched at 
random, without any regard to the cuftom of war, or the 
different orders and ranks of men. Galba, in the mean 

time, having left the palace, was approaching the forum, 
when he was overtaken by Pifo, who hearing the cries of 
the rebellious foldiery refounding quite to the city, had 

thought it advifeable not to proceed to the camp. At the 

fame time, Celfus Marius, who had been fent to the E- 
lyrian army, returned with a melancholy account. In thi$ 
conjuncture, fome advifed Galba to retire back to the palace; 
others propofed feizing the capitol ; and feveral were taking 
poneffion of the place where the people ufed to aflemble. In 
this conteft, as in a ftorm, Galba's chair was borne, fome- 
times one way and fome times another, according to the diffe- 
rent movement ::.nd fluctuation of the multitude ; when on 
a fudden appeared firft a party of horfe, and then a body 
of foot, rufhing furioufly into the forum. At this fight, the 
ftandard-bcarcr to the cohort, which had remained with 



Galba, rent from his flandard the eiFgies of the emperor, 
and dafhed it againft the ground. Upon this fignal, the 
whole cohort abandoned htm, and joined the detachments 
G^lba »ban- from the camp. Hereupon, thofe who carried Galba, feized 
dcaed by ali. with dread and trembling, flung him from the chair pro- 

{Irate upon the ground, and there left him to the mercy * 
of his enemies. His lait words are differently reported, as 
he was hated by fome, or admired by others. By feveral it 
was fpre:d abroad, that he ;:.ked in the ft vie of a funpliant, 



VJ hat evil he had merited ? and begged time, only for a 
few d.iys, to difcharge the donative, which had been pro- 
mifed in his name. But mcft agree, that of his own accord 
he nrcfented his throat to the aftalTins, bidding them ftrike 
y.f dutcly, if th; good of the commonwealth fo required. 
Keismur- ^ t » lc vcr Y P ei "f° n -> who gave him the mortal blov/, we 

toed. have no clear account. Some hold it to have been one Te- 

rentiu>> 
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rcntius, an evocatus,or refumed veteran ; others one Lecanius. 
rhemore current tradition in Tacitus's time was,that Camu- 

rius, a common fold ier of the fifteenth legion, cut his throat 
with his fword. The reft hackled and mangled in a ter- 
rible manner, his legs and arms (for his breaft was covered 
with armour) ; nay, they were tranfported with a fpirit fa 

brutal and inhuman, that even after they had cut off his 

head, they fatiated their rage by disfiguring with numberlefs 
wounds his lifelefs body, Upon Titus Vinius they next dis- 
charged their rage. Some writers tell us, that through 
fear he was quite bereft of fpeech ; others, that with awith TIfcu* 
loud voice he cried out, they had no fuch orders from Otho iV 1111 " 5 * 
whence they conclude, that he was privy to the confpiracy, 
and had embarqued in that treafon, for which he had ad- 
miniiiered caufe. Before the temple of Julius Csefar, he 



was wounded in the knee ; and prefently after, by one Ju- 
lius Carus, a legionary, pierced quite through the body. 
Among the many perfons who had firft made boaft of their 
inviolable faith and attachment to their fovereign, one was 
found who performed what he had promifed. This was 
Sempronius Denfus, centurion of a praetorian cohort, and by 
Galba appointed to guard the perfon of Pifo. Fie had not The fijJeli 
received any particular favour of Galba 5 but only from a and bravery 
principle of honour, and in compliance with the oath he°{ Sempro- 
had taken,he placed himfelf before the emperor's chair, com- nius Denfws 4 
manding thofe who were advancing againft him, to fpare 
the emperor. As they ftill advanced, he threw away the 
vine branch, which he held in his hand as the badge of 
bis office ; and drawing his fword, fingly encountered them 
all, boldly upbraiding them as deteftable parricides ; info- 
ftuch that, partly by his blows, partly by his reproaches 

he drew upon himfelf the fwords of the afTaffins ; and tho 

he could not fave the emperor, yet procured to Pifo, who 
was already wounded, opportunity to retire. He was him- 
felf killed ; but Pifo efcaped to the temple of Vefta, where 
he was by a bondman of the ftate received through com- 



9 
* 



pallion and concealed in his chamber ; which Otho no 
fooner knew, than he difpatched Sulpitius Floras, belonging 
to the Britifh bands, a man juft before prefented by Galba 
with the priviledge of a Roman citizen, and Statius Murcus 
°' le of his guards, with orders to difpatch Pifo. By them 

Wore Pifo was dragged forth, and butchered near thepjf 0 

^ e of the temple. His head was immediately cut off anddered, 

carried 



mar* 
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carried to Otho, who beheld it with unfpeakable joy, think- 
ing himfelf now relieved from all fear and perplexity. The 
bleeding heads of the emperor and his adopted fon were 
{tuck upon long poles, and thus carried along amidft the 
banners of the military bands, clofe by the eagle of a legion. 
Many, who had not the leaft {hare in the murder either of 
Galba or Pifo, difplayed their fwcrds and hands all embrued 



with blood, and demanded of the new emperor a gratuity. 
Tacitus and Plutarch tell us, that above an hundred and 
twenty petitions of this nature, prefented in one day to 
Otho, fell afterwards into the hands of Vitellius, who com- 
manded fearch to be made after the authors, and punifhed 
them all with death, not from any tendernefs for Galba 



but out of policy, looking upon their punifliment as a 
wholefome method of fecuring himfelf againft fuch trai- 

♦rhe fenate tors n . 

jnd people y H£ new3 0 f Q a jb a > s death was no fooner divuteed, 

Slatter the ^ 

siew empc than the fenate, the Roman knights, and the people earneftly 
P?« crowded to the camp, ftriving to out-run each other, and 

to overtake and pafs fuch as were before them. To a 

man they condemned the conduct of Galba, magnified the 
judgment and choice of the fbldiery, kiffed the hands of 
Otho ; and the more counterfeit their indications of zeal 
were, the more loud were their proteftations. The fenate, 
as if they were not the fame men, fays Plutarch, or 
had other gods to fwear by, took the fame oath to 



Otho, which Otho had not long before taken to Galba 
and had juft then violated, The new emperpr received all 

who prefented themfelves to him with great demonftrations 
of kindnefs, and at the fame time endeavoured to pacify 
the foldiery, breathing menaces and ravage. They de- 
manded, that Manius Celfus, conful elect, and a faithful 
friend to Galba even in his laft diftrefs, mipht be inlhnt- 
ly put to death. They hated him on account of his inte- 
grity and unfhaken fidelity ; but what they chiefly aimed 
was, to have their hands let loofe to general pilla 



and 



maflacre, and to deftroy every worthy and able man in 
the Roman ftate. But, as Otho had not fufEcient autho- 
rity to check the fury of the licentious foldiery, he pe 

xiated great wrath againft Celfus, ordered him to be put 




i 



? Tacit, c. 38.—-— 42, Plat. ib#. 
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irons, as if he referved him for fome more fevere punifh-Otho fav< 
ment and by that means redeemed him from a violent Ccllus ' 
death juft impending. From this moment all things were tranf- 
a&edby the arbitrary will of the foldiers. By them were T h e fol(1 
chofenthe captains of the praetorian guards, namely Plotiusatt arbiti 
Primus, once a common foldier, thence preferred to com- riI ^» 
mand the watch, and during the reign of Galba, a chief 
man among the partizans of Otho > and with Plotius they 
joined Licinius Proculus, one in high confidence with 
Otho, and thought to have been employed by him to 




promote his intrigues. Fo the government of Rome 
they advanced Flavius Sabinus, partly in deference to 
the judgment of Nero, in whofe reign he had admini- 
ftered the fame office, and partly out of regard to his bro 
ther Vefpafian. They then demanded, that the fees, wont 
to be by them paid to their centurions, for exemption 
from certain military burdens, mould be utterly abolilhed ; 
for under this name every foldier paid, as it were, an annual 
tribute. Hence the fourth part of a legion ufed to be ab 
fent at once, roaming like vagrants up and down the coun 
tries, where they were quartered, and robbing and plunder 

ing, in order to raife money wherewithal to purchafe a dif- 

penfation from military toils. As moft of the foldiers were 
debauched by fuch wild immunity, and reduced to beggary 

by the fees they paid for it, they were always ready to run 

headlong into (edition, diflenfion, and civil wars. Otho, 

therefore, readily granted them their requeft : but that he otho ftp. 

mi^ht not eftrange from him the affections of the centu- pwffw thefe® 

rions, he undertook to pay out of his own revenue the j^ d ^. tlw 

fees for fuch exemptions and furlongs, when they were to^heir TeL 

judged neceffary ; a regulation, which, by his fucceflbrs, turions. 



was perpetuated as part of the military eftabliftiment. In 
the clofe of the day, Laco, captain of the guards to Galba 



feized, and foon after by Otho condemned to an 
mand, where, by his orders, he was murdered by a veteran, 
; y hom the emperor had fent before him for that purpofe 



pu 



T 

i 



he was only a manumifed flave, was publicly ex- 
ecuted. The day, thus fpent in black and tragical iniquities, 
vvas concluded with public rejoicings. The next day, the 
Clt y praetor affembled the fenate, when to Otho were de- 
creed the tribunitial authority, the title of Auguftus, and 



honours enjoyed by other emperors. From the fenate 



w flew emperor was carried in a kind of triumph crofs 



nate. 



the 
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the forum,ftill flowing with blood,and over heaps of dead bodies; 



to the capitol,and thence to the palace, where at length he sranfr 



cd leave to burn and bury the flain. The remains of Pifo were 
by his wife Verania and his brother Scribonianus, com- 
mitted to the grave, as were thofe of Titus Vinius by his 
daughter Crifpina, after they had found out and redeemed, 
at a great price, their heads, which their murderers had 
retained, in order to fell them to their relations. The 
body of Galba, after it had lain long neglected in the ftreets 
and fuffered during the licentioufnefs of the night, infults 
without number, was, by Argius one of hi3 principal 
bondmen, bearing the office of fteward, depofited in a 
mean grave within his own gardens. His head, miferably 
furled,* °° y wangled and {luck upon a pole by the vile rabble attending 

the camp, was then fet up before the tomb of Patrobius, 

a freed-man of Nero, whom Galba had caufed to be exe- 
cuted. Here it was found the day following, and laid with 
His cha- * ne rernams Pf body, which had been already burnt \ 
|a£tef« Such was the end of Galba, after he had lived feventy-twa 

years and twenty-three days, and reigned, from the time he 

^declared againft Nero 3 nine months and thirteen days, but 
from that prince's death only feven months and as many 
$ays. He had pafled through the reigns of five emperors, 



much happier under the fovereignty of other princes, than 
his own. He had but moderate talents^ and was, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, rather free from vices, than endowed with, 



on 



many virtues. He had commanded with great reputati 
in the German wars, afterwards governed Africa, as pro- 
conful, with moderation and gentlenefs, and, in the latter 
part of his life, ruled with the fame equity and juftice the 
Hither Spain. He would, to ufe the expreflion of our 

hiPcorian, in the opinion of all men, have pafled as. one 

capable of the empire, had he never been emperor ; n ot 
that his being; advanced to that hish ftation caufed any ar* 1 



teration in him, but becaufe he fufTered himfelf to be 

blindly governed and ccntrouled by his freed-men and mim* 

fiers men who were continually proftituting the credit 

and 



and character of their mafter, to their own vile gains 
wicked paflions. Had he been blefled with good coun- 
fellors, he would, in ail probability, have proved an e x * 
cellent prince. He was temperate, frugal, free from a" 1 * 
bition 5 an enemy to the infolence of the foldiery, 3 




W 



Hhed 



% Tacit, c 47, 4a, Plut. ibid. Suet, c 20, 
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v/ifhed weil to the commonwealth. But what availed his 

;ood qualities ? He himfelf robbed no man ; but his fer- 
mts and miniflers fet no bounds to their rapines ; and he, 
who ought not to have employed bad men, or at lead ought 
to have retrained and puniftied them, was blind to a 
their iniquities. As he never enquired into their behaviour* 
nor blamed it, they never mended it, nor feared him. 
The fad late, which their corruption and his own indolence 
brought upon him, is a Efficient warning to princes, 
either never to truft implicitly to the advice and conduct of 
any miniflers, or at leaft to be well afiured, that they are 

fuch, if fuch are to be found, as may be implicitly trufted . 
Otho, now honoured bv the fenate with the title of 



33 



Csefar and Auguftus, took upon him the confulfnip, having 
for his coliegue his brother Salvius Titianus ; but re- 



°2 



figned the fafces on the firft of March to Vcrginius Rufu 
as his brother did to Poppseus Vopifcus. The new cm- 
peror had fcarce taken poffeffion of the fovereignty, when 
he was alarmed with difmal tidings concerning Vitellius ; 
tidings, which, before the murder of Galba, had been, 
fuppreffed, with a defign to have it believed, that only the 
army in Upper Germany had revolted. Vitellius, as we 
have related above, had been by Galba preferred to the 



command of the legions in Lower Germany, which he 
had entered about the beginning of December in the pre^ 
ceding year.* and with great care vifited the winter quar- 
ters of the legions there. To their ranks he reftored num- 
bers who had been degraded ; many he redeemed from 




ss and cancelled the manes of isf- 



nominy inflicted uoon others. Havir-a by this means gained ^11^1* 



ii ^ t * i-*' ^ excited f"o 

tne affections of the foldiery, Fabius V alens, who com- t ike upon 
manded a legion under him and was highly difgufted with him the fo- 
Galba, who, bethought, had not rewarded him according plenty 



to his aeferts, folicl ed his new general to affume the fo- 
vereignty, magnifying to him the zeal and ardour of the 
oldiery, by whom he was no lefs beloved, than Galba 



hated. By his fpcech Vitellius was, fays Tacitus, excited 
to covet the fovereignty, rather than tc hope for it. In 
Pper Germany, Aiienus Caecina, who commanded a legion 
jtore, had entirely captivated the affe&ions of the foldiers 
ytos graceful perfon and engaging behaviour. He exer- 
1 e a the office of quaeftor in the province of Spain called 
oetica, when Galba revolted, whom he immediately joined, 

Was thence by him preferred to the command of a le- 
gion-. 
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loll. But Galba, having foon after difcovered, that lie 

The troops had embezzled the public treafure, ordered him to be pro- 
in Upper _ fecuted. Caecina, refenting this, did all that lay 
?tin?d m ~ power to ftir up the troops to a revolt* hoping 






to? oy an 



revolt. univerfal confufion, to efcape the punifhment due to his 

crime. Neither in the army itfelf were there wanting fee 



of tumult and difcord : for they had all to a man been 
engaged in the war againft Vindex ; nor could they be 
induced to acknowledge Galba, till after Nero was flam 



Hence a report was maliciouily raifed among them 
rafhly believed, that the legions were to be decimated 
the centurions, for the moft part, cafhiered. The 
of Treves and Langres, which lav contiguous to thev 



quarters of the legions, and had been by Galba dep 



of great part of their territories, were more inflamed 



gainft him than the legions themfelves ; and therefore 



fured them by their deputies, that they were ripe for an 
infurre&ion, and ready to join them, as foon as they de- 
Refufe the clared againft Galba. On the firft of January, when the 

GaitJ 0 l e gi° ns were 5 according to cuftom, to fwear allegiance 
a * to the emperor, they refufed the oath, tore the images of 

Galba, and declared, that they acknowledged no other fo- 
vereign, but the fenate and people of Rome ; not one 
tribune or commander darins; to exert himfelf in behalf of 
the emperor, or offering to harangue the multitude from a 
tribunal. It is true, Hordeonius Flaccus, commander in 
chief, was upon the fpot ; but had not courage enough 
either to reftrain fuch as were already rufhing into rebel- 
lion, or to recover fuch as were only wavering, or even to 
rouze and animate thofe who ftill continued ftes 




faithful to Galba. Four centurions, viz. Nonius R eceptu 

Donatus Valens, Romilius Marcellus, and Calnurnius R 1 



uld 



pentinus, all belonging to the eighteenth legion, wo 
have protected the images of Galba, but were by 
furious multitude feized and confined in chains. Furthe 
than this, none of them (hewed the leaft regard to th« 

duty, or their former oaths : but it happened in this as t 

other infurreclions, whither the greater part led, the rc! 
blindly followed. The following night, the eagle-bcare: 

proclaimed °f tne f° ur th legion haftening to Cologn, where V 
«wperor. lius then refided, acquainted him with what had pa' 

and exhorted him to lay hold of the prefent opportunity 
Hereupon meflengers were by Vitellius forthwith difp 



ft' 




i 



to acquaint the troops under his command, that the 
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in Upper Germany had revolted from Galba ; fo that they 

jnuft either make war upon the revolters, or, if they pre- 
ferred peace and tranquillity, join with them and create an 
emperor : at the fame time, he defired them to confider, 
that, with much lefs danger, they might elecl: a prince 
at once, than continue in fearch of one. The winter quarters 
of the firft legion lay neat eft, and with it Fabius Valens, who 

entering Cologn the very next day, accompanied with the ca- 
valry of his legion and a body of auxiliaries, openly faluted 
Vitellius emperor, and led him in a kind of triumph through 
the principal and moffc frequented ftreets in the town. His 
example was immediately followed, with great competiti- 
on, by all the legions of the fame province. The army 
in Upper Germany no fooner heard, that Vitellius had 
been faluted emperor by the troops under his command, 
than relinquiftiing the plaufible names of the fenate and 
people of Rome, they acceded to the party of Vitellius. 
This happened on the third of January , whence it is evi- 
dent, lays Tacitus, that they had been no- ways attached 
to, or concerned about, the free Roman Jftate the 
two days before. The zeal of the inhabitants of Cologn, TIie «al of 
Treves, and Langres was equal to that of the 1 egions ; ^ ^J 1 * 
they all offered, with great ardour, fupplies of men, horfes, 
and money, each according to the meafure of his power 
and fufficiency. Neither was fuch liberality confined to 
the leading men of thofe colonies j but the common peo- 
ple too fignalized their zeal for Vitellius, in furrendering, 
inftead of money, of which they were deftitue, their gir- 
dles, the trappiegs of their horfes, the filver ornaments up- 
on their armour, &c. not doubting, but they (hould, in 
due time, be amply rewarded for their feafonable gene- 
rality ; for, while Vitellius was giving away his own for- 
tune and lav idling in bounties that of others, without mea- 
* fare or difcernment, they bellowed, as Tacitus obferves, 

upon this extravagance the title of liberality and good-na- 
ture p. 

And now Vitellius, trufting to his ftrength and the He bew j ns t 

zeal of the foUiery, began to a£fc as fovereign, and difpo-exereif» the 
fed of feveral employments, which had hitherto been admi- foverei S a 
niftered by the imperial freed-men, but were by him con- power< 

fared upon Roman knights. At the fame time, to sain 



the 



r * Tacit, c, 56, 57, Pint, in Galb, Suet, in vit. c. 
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ttic affection of the foldiery, he ordered the fees exa&ed 



from them by the centurions, for exemptions from duty 
to be paid out of his own treafure as emperor. He could 
not help humouring, in many inftances, the revengeful 
temper of the foldiers, demanding the execution of parti- 
culars : however, in fome inftances, he defeated it under 
colour of committing the obnoxious perfons to prifoni 
Several per- p 0 mpeius Propinquus, governor of Belgic Gaul, who had 



deathatthe acc l ua i nte( * Galba with the commotions begun in Germ 
s-equeft of the ny, was immediately put to death ; but Julius Burdo, com- 
feJdiery. rnander of the naval forces in Germany, was, by Vitelli 



us's orders, fecured in prifon, and afterwards difchargd, 
when the rage of the foldiery began to abate. They fuf- 
£ec"ted, that he had firfl enticed Fonteius Capito, of whom 
we have fpoken above, to revolt, and then betrayed him: 
hence againft him chiefly the fury of the army raged ; but 
Vitellius, who had a particular value for him, faved him 




deceiving them ; and indeed there was no other 



means 



of protecting and ihewing mercy. Crifpinus, the centuri- 
on, by whom Fonteius Capito had been put to death, was 



publicly executed, and with him jNTonius, Donatus, Romi- 
lius, and Calpurnius, the four centurions lately mentioned; 
men condemned for adhering to their faith and duty; a 

crime ever thought molt heinous by fuch as have renounced 
both 9. 

Upon the news of the revolt of the armies in Germa- 
ny, Valerius Afiaticus, governor of Belgic Gaul, deck' 



ed for Vitellius : his example was followed by Junius Bte 



fus. governor of Gallia Lugdunenfis, or that part of Gaul 




h took its name from the city of Lions, and 
Italian legion and a body of horfe quartered at Lions. The 

forces in Rhcetia and thofe in' Britain went likewife, with- 
out hefitation, over to his ilde. Vitellius, now become, 
by the accefficn of fo many armies, mighty both in forcej 4 
and treafure* appointed two generals to conduct the war, 
Orders his and to each affigned a different rout. To Fabius Valens, 

march t0 ^ e g ave orders to crofs Gaul, and in his march endeavour 

Italy. to gain over the natives to his party ; but if he could not 

prevail upon them to join, to over-run and pillage their 
country, and then make an irruption into Italy, by that 
part of the Alps which was called Cottian, and is no* 

known by the name of mount Cenis. Csecina was ow 




} Tacit, c. 57— — 
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cd to advance thither by a nearer way, and to pafs over 
the mountains called Penini, how the Great St. Bernard. 
Valeria had under his command the flower of the army of 
tower Germany, to the number of forty thoufand fi^ 
men. From Upper Germany, Cascina led thirty thoufand 
Vitellius was to follow, with a numerous body of German 
troops, to fupport the whole weight of the war. But while 
the foldiers were urgent for acYion, and eager to begin 

their march, notwitbftanding the rigor of the winter fea- 
fon, the general was paffing his time in voluptuous floth, 
in revels, and banquets. By the middle of the day, he 
was always intoxicated with wine, and fo gorged with feaft- 
!ng, that he was not capable of giving any directions. But 
fuch was the zeal and ardour of the foldiers, that of them- 

1 

felves they fupplied all the duties of the leader, as effectu- 
s if he had attended in perfon. As foon as they 
were drawn out and armed, they demanded with eagernefs* 
that the %nal might be given for marching. We arexhemarcb 
told, that on the very day the army under the command of Valens 
of Valens began their march, an eagle, meafuring his mo-^°j gh 
tion by that of the troops, glided gently along, and flew au ' 
juft before them, as if he (hewed them the way, without 
being frighted with the joyful fhouts uttered by the fol 




diery, who thence concluded, that the enterprize would 
prove fuccefsful. They advanced with aflurance to the 
territories of Treves, as to thofe of a friendly ftate. But 
atDividurum, how Metz, tho* they were there received 
in a very friendly manner, they were feized with a fuddeh 
panic, ran to their arms, and would have put the inhabi- 
tants, all to a man, to the fword, without the Ieaft pro- 
vocation, had not their general, with much ado, reftrain- 
cd their fury, and by entreaties prevailed upon them to for- 
bear purfuing the utter deftruclioh of the unoffending city* 
«nere were Slaughtered, however, not for the fake of pil- 
lage or fpoil, but from fury and madnefs, near four thou- 
fand perfons. The reft of Gaul was fo alarmed with the 
news of this f'sughter, that thenceforward, as the army ap- 
proached any city, the inhabitants crowded out to meet 
tnem, accompr.,-:;?:* with their magiftrates in the attire of 
suppliants, an.. ieaoMIv fuoolicd them with all manner of 



Fovifions. Jn the capital of the Leucians, that is, in the 

j^v of Toul, Fabitis received tidings of the murder of 
°a 3 and that the fovereignty was devolved upon Otho. 

^s news did not affect the foldiers, for they were only 
Vol, XTV. v i nten * 
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intent upon war : as for the Gauls they bore equal hatred 
to Otho and Vitellius ; hut as, they were pollened with dread 
of the latter, they declared for him. From Toul, the 
army advanced to Langres, a city entirely attached to the 
party of Vitellius, and were there kindly received. The 
inhabitants of Autun fupplied them out of fear ( for they 
hated Vitellius) with money, arms, and provifions. What 
the city of Langres had done out of fear, that of Lions 
did through joy ; for Galba had loaded them with taxes, 
deprived them of part of their territories, and converted to 
his own exchequer the revenues of their ftate. As animo- 
fities had been long fubfifting between the people of Lions 
and thofe of Vienne, Valens, at the inftigation of the for- 
mer, marched againft the latter, under pretence that they 
had aided the confpiracy and attempts of Vindex, and had 
lately levied troops for the fupport of Galba. But the peo- 
ple of Vienne gained over Valens with an immenfe fum 
and a donative to the foldiery of three hundred feflerces a 
man. They were commanded, however, to furrender the 
arms belonging to the ftate, and to fupply the foldiers with 
provifions. From thence, in a flow progrefs, the army 
was led through the territories of the Allobroges and Vo- 
contii ; the general, upon every march which he mad 
upon every fhiftingof his camp, {hiking infamous bargains 
with the proprietors of the feveral lands, and the magiftrates 
of the feveral cities, for the favour and exemptions. This 
he did with fuch open menaces, that he ordered Lucus, 
a municipal town of the Vocontii, to be fet on fire, be- 
caufe they (hewed fome reluctance to pay the fum he had 
required. Lucus was, in former times, one of the chief 
cities, of the Vocontii, or Dauphine, but has been long 
Me arrives at ** mce ,Jtter ty deftroyed. Marching in this manner, Valens 
the Alps, arrived at length at the Alps. Tacitus obferves, that he 

had been long fordidly poor, but by this march became fud- 
denly rich, and abandoned himfelf, as his appetites had been 
whetted by a long courfe of penury, to all manner of not 
and excefies r . 

Cawtoacom- On the other hand, Cx-cina rioted in greater fpoil < 



1 



Sv'iSs more bl< : od * The Helvetians, not apprifed of the tr? 
in the com- end of Galba, refufed to own the fovereignty of V 




try <rf the « s . Hereupon Caecina, who longed pafliojaately for > P re * 



* Tacit, c. 60 



67. 
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ence to plunder their country, inftantly decamped, and en- 
tering their territories in an hoftile manner, ravaged their 
fields, facked their cities, and made a dreadful havock of 
the unhappy inhabitants : many thoufands were cut off, 
arid great numbers made prifoners, and fold for (laves ; for 
the Helvetians, once renovved for their valour and experi- 
ence in war, were at this time only famous for the reputa- 
tion which they had formerly acquired : they were fierce 
and daring, fays our hiftorian, while danger was at a 
diftance, but frruck with terror when it arrived. As the ar- 
my, after having committed univerfal ravage and fpoil, was 
marching in order of battle to Aventicum, the metropolis 
of the country, deputies from thence were difpatched to 
offer a furrender of the , city, which was accepted 

Iius Alpinus, a leading man among the Helvetians, was, 
by Caecina's orders, put to death ; the fate of the reft was 
referred to the judgment of Vitellius, who, moved with 
the tears and entreaties of Claudius CofTus, their deputy 
a man of great eloquence and addrefs, granted to all par- 
don and fecurity s . While Csecina was waiting in the 
country of the Helvetians, till he had learnt the pleafure of 
Vitellius, and preparing at the fame time to pafs the Alps, 
he received joyful tidings from Italy, that the fquadron of A fqundroa 
horfe named Syllana, and then encamped on the banks of ^J? orle y?* 
the Po, had declared for Vitellius. They had ferved un- l^l" ^ 
der him in Africa, when he was proconful there ; had been brings over 
recalled from thence by Nero, in order to be fent forward ^J*™* & a '• 
into Egypt j and, upon the infurre&ion of Vindex, detain- part * J "' 
ed in Italy. As the officers were unacquainted with Otho, 
and engaged by obligations to Vitellius, they eafily preva 




ed upon their men, by magnifying to them the great ftrength 
of the approaching legions and renown of the German ar- 
mies, to go over to the fame party, and fwear fealty to 
vitellius. With themfelves, as a prefent to their new 
prince, they brought into his intereft the ftrongeft munici- 
pal cities beyond the Po, viz. Milan, Novara, Jurea, and 



Vercelli. As fuch an extenfive country could not be guard- 



ed by a fingle band of cavalry, Ca?cina, who had this 



formation directly from themfelves, difpatched thither fo 
th the feveral cohorts of Gauls, Lufitanians, and Brit< 

th a body of German troops, and the fquadron of horfe 



9 



Y 2 



called 
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called Taurina. " As for himfelf, he was fome time in fufpenfe 
whether it were not advifable to bend his march over th* 



mountains of Rhoetia towards Noricum, againft Pet 




us, governor of that province, who, having on all hands 



ifed forces, and broken down the bridges over the ri* 
vers, was fufpected to a£t for Otho. But fearing he might 
lofe the detachments already fent forward, and reflecting 



that where-ever the decifive battle was fought, Nori 
would certainly prove one of the acquifitions following a 
general victory, he ordered his foldiers lightly armed to 
take their rout over the Apennine, and led himfelf the 

He paffes the heavy body of legionaries over the Alps, ftill covered with 

A1?s ' m fnow t. 

Rome in y H E arr i va l 0 f t h e fe troops in Italy, filled Rome with 
Son" 1 condensation.. Not only the fenate and equeftrian order 



had fome (hare in the adminiftration and fome con- 
cern for the public welfare, but even the populace,- loudly 
complained, that two men, of all the moft infamous for 
effeminacy, profufion, and debauchery, were thus fatally 
chofen, as it were on purpofe to rend and deftroy the em- 
pire. They thought their vows for either would be alike 
deteftable, their Applications alike impious, fince fuch men 
they both were, that whofoever of the two proved the con- 

to«ain the* c i ueror > wou ^ thence prove the worft. In the mean time, 

afFeftionsof Otho, tho' hitherto entirely abandoned to hispleafi 



the people, not at this juncture lulled afleep by them ; but, fufpend 



ing his voluptuous failles and artfully dhTembling his paf- 
fion for luxury, conducted all things fuitably to the dig- 



nity of the empire. In order to gain the affections of the 
people, who fufpecled his virtues to be aflumed, and ap- 
prehended a return of his vices, he caufed Celfus Marius, 
conful ele£t, to be brought before him in the capitol. He 
had already refcued him, as we have related above, from 
the cruelty of the foldiers, under colour of committing 
him to prifon ; and now aimed to obtain the character of 
tendernefs and clemency, by mercy (hewn to a man 10 




illuftrious, fo beloved by the Roman people, and fo od 
to all the partizans of Otho's caufe. Celfus, when he ap- 
peared, confeffed, without betraying the leaft fear, the im- 
puted crime of having perfevered fteady in his allegiance to 
Galba | he even appealed to Otho, whether he ought not 

to approve fuch an example of fidelity. Otho commended 
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j^js fteadinefsj and, in a very obliging manner, defired him 



rather to forget his confinement, than remember his re- He pardons 



rms» 



lcafe. Neither did he treat him as a criminal pardoned, but S„ Ma * 
forthwith admitted him amongft his moft intimate friends* 
and prefently after chofe him one of his generals for con- 
ducing the war. The faving of Celfus caufed an univerfal 
joy amongft men of rank, was applauded with loud ac- 
clamations to the populace, and was not ill received even 
by the foldiers, who now admired in him the fame virtue, 
againft which they had, in the height of their fury, been 



lb much incenfed u . The public joy for the deliverance of 
Celfus was greatly heightened by the doom of Tigellinus. 



He had been the chief author of all the enormities com- 
mitted by Nero, whom he had afterwards betrayed and 



abandoned ; and was therefore abhorred by thofe who loved, 
and thofe who hated, Nero. While Galba reigned, he 
was protected as we have related above, by the power and 
authority of Titus Vinius : hence the people were the? 
more inflamed againft him, their old deteftation of Tigel- 
linus concurring with their recent hatred to Vinius.. From 
every quarter of the city they now flocked to the forum 
and the palace, and filled with their multitudes the cir 



cus and the feveral theatres, demanding, with bold and fe 



dititous words, the execution of Tigellinus, till at length Tigellinus is 



the fatal injunction to die was difpatched to him, then at orderedto P u t 
the baths of Sinuefia. There, amidft an herd of harlots, af- t0 
ter many paflionate embraces and unmanly delays, he at laft 
cut his throat with a razor w . 

While the forces of Vitellius were yet on their Frequent 
march to Italy, Otho, with frequent mefiengers and P ri " ^dkttera 
vate letters, ftrove to divert his competitor from engaging between o- 
in a war which might prove fatal to both. He offered tho and Vi- 
Jjffl immenfe fums, and fuch a place of retirement as he teUlus * 
wmfelf fhould chufe to live in, agreeable to his profufe. 
We and tafle ; nay, he engaged to take him for his part- 
m the empire, and to marry his daughter. With the 



fame 



or the like offers Vitellius tempted Otho ; fo that they 



foori proceeded to reproaches, upbraiding each other with 
weir debaucheries and profligate lives ; nor in this did ei- 
ther bring a falfe charge againft the other. Otho, having 



^called the embafladors font by Galba to the armies in 




Y 3 Germany^ 
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Germany, difpatched others in their room in the plaufi- 
ble name of the fenate ; but the embafladors continued 
with Vitellius. As for the praetorian guards, who, by the 
appointment of Otho, accompanied them, Vitellius oblig- 
ed them to return back, without fuffering them to mix a 



mongft his legionaries. At the fame time, Valens tranfmit- 



ted letters to the praetorian bands and city cohorts, in the 
name of the German army, exhorting them to abandon 
Otho and embrace the fame intereft. He likewife upbraid- 



ed them for transferring the fovereignty to Otho, when it 



Moft of the 

province 



had been fo long before conferred upon Vitellius. But the 
German army continuing faithful to Vitellius, notwith- 
ftanding the great promifes of Otho, and the praetorian 
bancls fteady in their allegiance to Otho, notwithftanding 
the officers of Vitellius, the two chiefs began to employ 
fnares and minifters of death againft each other : allaf- 
fxns were difpatched by Otho into Germany, and by Vi- 
tellius to Rome ; but the attempts on both' fides were de- 
feated x . 

T The firft tidings from abroad that raifed Otho's hopes, 

dare for Q- were from Illyncum, whence he received advice, that the 

*h<?» legions in Dalmatia, in Pannonia, and Moefia, had de- 
clared for him, and fworn allegiance. The army in Ju- 
dasa was by Vefpafian fworn to Otho, as were the legions 
in Syria, by Mucianus governor of that province. Egypt 
too, and all the provinces extending to the eaft fubmitted 
to him. The like fubmiffion was paid him in Africa, in 
Spain, and in Narbonne Gaul ; but the latter province 
foon acceded to the party of Vitellius, which was the 
neareft and ftrongeft. Aquitain likewife firfc declared for 
Otho ; but foon after, from the fame motive, fwore feal- 
ty to Vitellius. : for there was no true zeal, as Tacitus 
obferv-es, in the people for the caufe and intereft of eithe^ 
of the pretenders, and only by the impreffions of fear 



they were tranfportcd and changed from one fide to an- 
other. Otho in the mean time, as if full peace had reign- 
ed, applied himfelf to the civil adminiftration of the em- 
pire : in the fenate he had many obliging and popular ha- 
rangues ; upon fuch antient fenators as had already fuftain- 
ed the flrft employments in the ftate, he conferred the 

pontifical or augural dignities j feveral young noblemefc 



* Idem, c. 73. Suet, in Oth. 8. Rut. 
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lately recalled from exile, he invefted with fuch facerdotal 

offices, as had been enjoyed by their fathers or anceftors. 
To Cadius Rufus, Pedius Bloefus, and Scaevinus Promp- 
timus, fenators degraded in the reigns of Claudius and Ne- 
ro, he reftored their former dignity. By the like bene- He ftudie? t« 
volence he attempted to gain the affection of whole cities | a ^jj 8 eir af " 
and provinces. He fupplied the colonies of Hifpalis and e lon ' 
Emerita with a frefh recruit of families, and made the 
whole people of the Lingoncs free of Rome. To the pro- 
vince of Boetica he fubmitted all the cities of Maurita- 
ia ; and granted great privileges to the Cappadocians and 



iu» j - — d o r ~ o — — — r i 

Africans. But not forgetting, even while his fovereignty 




was at ftake, to honour the memory of his once favour 
ed Poppaea, he procured a decree from the fenate for 
replacing her feveral ftatues, which had been thrown down 
after the death of Nero nay, he fuffered the ftatues of that 
prince to be reared in public places, and did not betray any 
diftafte, but rather fatisfaclion, upon his being faluted 
the people in the theatre with the name of Nero Otho. Clu- 

vjuSfRufus, who wrote the hiftory of his own times, and fuo* 
ceedecj Galba in the govemmwsit of Spain, tells us, that Otho 
in his firft difpatches to the governors of the provinces, in his 
grants and letters, fubferibed himfelf Nero Otho ; but be- 
ing apprifed, that this gave offence to the nobility, he 
omited the former name y. 

While the minds of all men were intent upon the 
progrefs and iflue of the civil war, the Roxolanians a 
people of Sarmatia, having made an irruption into Moefia, 
to the number of nine thoufand men, and cut ofF two 
cohorts, were unexpectedly attacked by the third legion, j^ ans R d °* c " 
ut to flight, and obliged to feek for (belter in the mar- f ™ l *£ s 5 " 
es» where, through the rigor of the winter, they all 
perifhed to a man. For this victory, Marcus Aponius, 
governor of Moefia, was diflinguifhed with a triumphal 
ftatue, as were Fulvius Aurelius, Julianus Titus, and 
Numifms Lupus, commanders of the legions there, with 
«e confular ornaments. Great was Otho's joy on this oc- 

caa °n ; for to himfelf he aflumed the glory, as if the fuc- 
cefs in war was owing to his aufpices z . 

At Rome, in the mean time, arofe, from an unforefeen 
accident, a (edition, which well nigh involved the city in 

4 deftru&ion* 
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c!eftruj$:ia.ti. Otho had ordered the feventeenth legion to 
be removed from Oftia, where it was quartered, to Rome, 

and committed the care of fupplying them with arms to 
Vat ius Crifpinus, a tribune of the praetorian guards. Crik 
pinus chufmg, for the execution of his orders, the clofe 
of the evening, when the camp was compofed and the 
foldiers retired to their tents, directed the armoury to be 
/ thrown open, and the carriages belonging to the chariots 

to be loaded. The latenefs of the hour gave no fmall 
t^H^aai a iealoufv to the drunken foldiery. ' Some of the moft tur- 

mong the J / . /. •. • lul - 

pratorian bulent, and molt intoxicated with wine, began to cry out, 

That Crifpinus was difaffe&ed to Otho : that the fenate 
was arming againft the perfon and caufe of their em- 
peror ; and that thofe arms were to be employed, not for 
him, as Crifpinus gave out, but againft him. This report 
being in a trice fpread over the whole camp, a general 
uproar enfued ; they all betook themfelves to their arms, 
and having cut in pieces Crifpinus, while he was endeavour- 
ing to reprefs their feditious fury, and with him fuch of 
e centurions as were remarkable for feverity of difcipline, 
they inftantly advanced with their drawn fwords to Rome, 
after to the imperial palace. Otho was then entertaining at a 




great banquet the chief lords and the women of the great- 
er!: diftinclion in the city. As they doubted whether the 
danger proceeded from the cafual rage of the foldiery, or 
the premeditated treachery of the emperor, they were all 
feized with dread and terror, and not knowing whether 
they mould fly or flay, they conftantly watched the coun- 
tenance of Otho ; who, being alarmed at the danger 



threatening his guefts, among whom were eighty fenators, 
not only difpatched forthwith the captains of the guards 



to foften the rage of the foldiers, but ordered the com 
pany to retire with all fpeed by private ways ; which they 



did accord fnglv, rambling in the dark here and there, few 




to their cwn home, moft to the houfes of their meaneft 
dependents, where fearch and purfuit were leaft apprehended. 
s They were no fooner gone, than the foldiers, breaking 

SubrT ^ own tne S ates °f tne P a lace, forced their way into the 
?-!?.. yy». banqueting room, and there, with one voice, demanded 

to have a fight of Otho, having in their pafTage wounded 
Julius Martialis and Vjtellius Saturninus, two officers, who 

ftrove to oppofe their tumultuous entrance. On every 
hand arms were brandifhed, and terrible menaces uttered 

not only againft the tribunes and centurions, but s 





1 . 
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the whole body of the fenate ; for as they could affi 
particular victim to their fury, they claimed a latitude for 
eneral (laughter, as if the whole fenate had confpired 




no 

a g . 

againft Otho ; till the emperor, rifing from his banqueting 
couch, by fupplications, entreaties, and even tears, to the 
difgrace of the imperial dignity, prevailed upon them, with 
great difficulty, to defift and return to their camp. The 

5 the houfes ,in the city continued clofely fhut up ; 

foul was to be feen in the ftreets ; and the foldiers, 

yrith down-caft looks, fhewed rather tokens of anger and 

rage, than remorfe. Their captains therefore, Licinius 
Proculus and Plotius Pi imus, harangued them in com- 
panies apart, and endeavoured to appeafe their fury; butxheyare 
to no purpofe, till they diftributed among them a large fum, appeafed wid* 
jive thoufand fefterces a man. Then, and not before, 3 lar s e do " 

• native 

Otho ventured to enter the camp, where the foldiers, re- 
turning at length to a fenfe of their duty, gathered round 
him, and, with a compofed behaviour, required of their own 
motion, that the authors of the infurre&ion mould be put 
to death. The emperor, afcending the tribunal, reprefented 
to them the enormity of their late conduct, enlarged on 

the refpecl: due to the fenate, and the neceflity of main- 



♦ • 



g military difcipline in the camp ; but as he was 





apprifed, that a fovereignty, like his, acquired 

nt iniquity, could never be preferved by reviving the 
igid virtue and difcipline of the antient Romans, he con- 
cluded, that of the late tranfgremon but few were guilty 



and that of thefe few two only fhould bear the punilh 



ment. His fpeeeh was favourably received, and two of the 
ringleaders in the late tumult were immediately executed, 
no one fliewing the leaft concern for them, though capital 
punifliment was inflated upon them in the fight of their 
comrades and the whole army. Thus was the fedition at Th e eonftar- 
Angth entirely quelled; but nevcrthelefs the city ftill con-^ onofthc 
tinued in the utmoft confirmation, from the apprehenfion 

°f a civil war, and the dread of being involved in the fame 
calamities, which had proved fatal to it in the time of Antony 
and Auguftus. They were, on one hand, under neceflity 
of obliging Otho, and, on the other, afraid to difoblige 
yitellius, who was fupported by a ftrong party, and might 
ln the end get the better of his rival. The foldiers, dif- 
perfed all over the city, crept into houfes in difguifed ha- 




as fpies, watching for matter of mifchief and de 

"fusion againft fuch s$ were fignal for their nobility or 

wealth, 



* 9 
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wealth. Some too believed, that certain foldiers from the 
arm y o Viteliius were arrived at Rome, to found the af- 
fections of the Roman people. Hence all places were 

filled with fufpicion and diftruft 5 nay, men were not 
exempt from caution and fear in the moft fecret recefies 
cf their own houfes. But, under the eye of the public, 
this fort of dread chiefly prevailed : there people ftudied with 
great care to frame their faces agreeable to the quality of 
she news that was faid to be brought, that they might not 
feem to betray any diffidence, when affairs bore an am* 
biguous afpec"t, or be flow in rejoicing, when they a 



peared profperous. The fenators chiefly, w T hen affembled, 
were at a lofs how to preferve in all points a fafe and un- 
exceptionable conduct. They dreaded the confequences 
that might attend their ifluing decrees againft Viteliius; 




and, on the other hand, were afraid, that, by forbearing 
to iflue them, they might roufe the jealoufy of Otho 
this perplexity, without publishing any decrees, they con* 
tented themfelves with uttering invectives againft Viteliius, 
but fuch as, being common and vulgar, were not remark* 
able ; nay, even thefe the moft wary took care to utter 
under the din of a general clamour, and when many were 

fpeaking at once a . 

The general The general terror was greatly heightened by feveralpro 



alarmhekht-digies faid to have happened at this time. From the hands 



of the ftatue of Victory triumphant, {landing upon her 
pr9dlglcs ' chariot in the porch of the capitol, the reins dropped, as 

if fhe were grown too weak to hold them any longer. 
Out of Jttno's chapel fuddenly arofe an apparition of a 
fize more than human. The ftatue of Julius Caefar, in 
an ifland in the Tiber, turned quite round from weft to eaft, 
upon a day utterly free from tempefts* In Hetruria an ox 
fpoke. Divers animals were (aid to have produced unna- 
, tural births. But the moft affecting omen of all was, an 
liafty and dreadful inundation of the Tiber, whofe waters, 
(welling to an immenfe height, overthrew the Sublician 
bridge, and having their courfe obftructed by the heap of 
ruins, not only overflowed the adjacent quarters, but co^ 
vered places, which were reckoned fecure againft any fuch 
difafter. Many were fwept away in the ftreets, and many 
drowned in their (hops and beds. Amongft the populace^ 

e,nfued 3 the corn and other provifions. being m 

gr<$ 
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great part carried away by the river. As foon as the wa- 
ters retired, Otho performed the folemnity of luftration, ^ 
and purified the city with facrifices. Then weighing p 0 ics°t« take 
carefully with his friends all the methods of con- the field, 
dueling the war, he refolved to fend a powerful force by 

fea to invade Narbonne Gaul, fince the Apennine moun- 
tains, with thofe of the Cottian Alps, and all the other 



1 



approaches to Gaul, were befet and Ihut up by the armies 
of Vitellius. With this view he reinforced the navy and 
the marines, with a detachment from the praetorian bands. 
The direction in chief of the expedition was committed to 
Antonius Novellus, to Suedius Clemens, both lately cen- 
turions of the firft rank, and to iEmilius Pacenfis a tribune, 
difmhTed by Galba, and now by Otho re-eftablifhed. Ofcus, 
one of the emperor's freed-men, was charged with the 
care of the (hips, and employed to infpeel: the fidelity and 
behaviour of the other officers. As for Otho himfelf, he 
refolved to march againft Caecina and Valens, at the head 
of the praetorian guards and the other troops, which were 
then quartered in the neighbourhood of Rome. Under him 
commanded, as his lieutenants, Suetonius Paulinus, Marius 
Celfus, and Annius Gallus, all men of known valour and ex- 
perience, and capable of performing great feats, had not 
Otho placed his chief confidence in Licinius Proculus, 
captain of the praetorian guards, and fuffered himfelf 

to be governed by him, though quite unexperienced in 
war b . 

Otho, before he left Rome, ordered Cornelius Dolabella 
to retire to Aquinum in Campania, where he was kept 
under confinement for no crime of his, but only as ob- 
noxious on account of the antient Iuftre of his name and 
kindred to Galba. Then the emperor ordered many of the otho orders 
magiftrates, and a great part of fuch as had been confuls, the chief fe 
to prepare for the field, with no defign of allowing them any "2™* 



frare or charge in the war, but only under colour of ac- follow bim 
companying him. Amongft thefe was included Lucius, the to thenar* 
brother of Vitellius, whom Otho did not diftinguifh with 
any new marks either of his favour or difpleafure. Vitel- 
nus had likewife left at Rome his mother, his wife, and his 
children ; and to thefe Otho, either through fear or from 
an affected moderation, (hewed a tender regard, commend- 

ln g them to the protection of his friends. Great was on 



this 



J Idem, c, 87.' 
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on this occafion the coniternation of the city 5 the chief 
fenators were difabjed by age from bearing the toils of war ; 
the nobles were funk in {loth, and through a long peace had 
quite forgot the military laws j the Roman knights were 
unacquainted with the functions and duties of a camp, 
The more thefe degrees of men llrove to conceal their 
fear, they more apparently they difcovered it. Some, todif, 
guife their want of courage, purchafed gay and glaring ar- 
mour, with fine and (lately horfes ; others provided materials 
for riot and feafting, as fo many implements of war. The 
giddy and thoughtlefs multitude were puffed up with great 
hopes. Thofe who found their fortunes and credit defpe- 
rate during peace, rejoiced in the public commotions, pro- 
mifing to themfelves in particular moil: fecurity in the gene- 
ral diftraclion ; but they all foon felt the heavy evils and 
preflures of war, the price of provifions being doubled, 
ana 1 the populace at once deprived of the ufual bounties of the 
prince, who with much-ado could find corn and money to 
fupply his numerous armies " 

When all Otho's forces were ready to take the field, he 
affembled on the fourteenth of March the fenate, and to 

He takes his ^ e * r care recommended the commonwealth. In the next 
leave of the place he ordered the people to meet, and in a long fpeech 
fenate. to them boavred, that his intereft and title were fupported 

by the majefty of the city and the joint confent of the peo- 
ple and fenate, Againfl the partizans of Vitellius he fpoke 
with great gentlenefs and reftraint, taxing the German le- 
gions rather with ignorance, than with infolence and rebel- 
lion, Of Vitellius himfelf he made no mention ; but whe- 
ther from any moderation of his own, or becaufe the per* 
fon who compofed his fpeech, refrained from opprobrious 
and offenfive words, in due caution for himfelf, is uncer* 
tain ; for as Otho, in all military deliberations, confulted 
Suetonius Paulinus and Marius Celfus, fo in his civil admi- 
^iftratjon he was believed to employ the talents of Galerius 
Trachalus. Be that as it will, the emperor's fpeech was 
received by the populace with loud fliouts and many accta 
mstions, each ftriving to furpafs the other in ftrains of flat* 
tery, not from any arre&ion to Otho, but from a cuftom 
tranfmitted from reign to reign of flattering any emperor* 

^hofoever he were, with empty applaufes and an hollow dif- 



9 
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lVO f ^eal. Otho, upon leaving Rome, committed to his 
rother Salvius Titianus the charge of maintaining its tram- 
illity, and of managing the other affairs of the empire 



when he had thus fettled matters in the city, in the beft 

r he could, he at laft fet out, at the head of the 
oraetorian cohorts, of a chofen body of fuch of the praeto- And leaved 
[ian bands, as ferved under the ftandard of veterans, and Romc * 
a vaft number of marines. He marched himfelf before the 
enfigns on foot, wearing a breaft-plate of iron, undrelTcd, 
, and utterly unlike his picture drawn by common 

d 




fame 



Fortune feconded his flrft attempts ; for his fleet, hav-^ he fucccr3 

ing made a defcent in the province of the maritime Alps, of his fleet i 
defeated the Ligurians, whom Marius Maturus, who go- Naibonne 
verned that province in quality of procurator, had armed Gau1 *- 

againft them, plundered Albium Tntemelium, now Vinti- 
miglia, and laid wafte the whole country. On this occafion 
a woman having concealed her fon, thefoldiers fufpe£iing,that 
with him {he had in the fame place concealed her money, 
put her upon the rack ; but could not with all the torments 
which rage and cruelty ever devifed, prevail upon her to 



the place where her fon lav concealed. Tacitus 




tells us, that pointing to her belly, {he replied he lay there, 
and could not, with all the tortures fucceffively tried, nor 
even with the agonies of death, be brought to return them 
any other anfvver. In the mean time, news being fent in 
great hurry and alarm to Fabius Valens, that Otho's fleet 
was upon the ooaft of Narbonne Gaul, he fent thither two 
cohorts of Tungrians, four troops of horfe, and the whole 
fquadron of Trevei ians, under the command of Julius Oaf- 
licus. To thefe were joined a cohort of Ligurians and 
hundred Pannomans. They no fooner arrived, than they 
were attacked by Otho's men, who had already landed. 
Jhe engagement lafred till rii^ht, and was renewed the next 
ty, when Vitellius's forces were at length put to flight 
Wlt " great ilaughter. However, as the victory to Otho 



proved very bloody, they retired to Albingaunum, a 
municipal city in Liguria,and there continued without making 
2r 'Y further attempts upon Narbonne Gaul. At the fame 
^e, Decimus Pacarius, governor of Corfica, having de- 

r "red for Vitellius, was {lain by the inhabitants, who 



his head to Otho 



In 
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The country I N Italy, the whole country, which extends from the 

PoTndVhe 6 P ° t0 the A1 P S > WaS held ^ the tr °°P S ° f Vite11 ^ ; fcr 



the fquadron of horfe, named Syllana, had brought 
with them feveral cities to his party, as we have related * 
bove ; and the cohorts, which Caecina had fent thither, be- 
fore him, were already arrived. To them therefore feveral 
cities fubmitted,not from any affection to Vitellius,or that they 
preferred his caufe to the caufe of Otho ; but by long peace and 
cafe they were quite debafed, ready for any bondage, and the 
eafy acquifition of the firft comer. At Cremona Vitellius'j 

men furprifed and took prifoners a cohort of Pannonians; 
and between Placentia and Ticinum intercepted an hundred 
horfe and a thoufand marines. Animated with this fuccei, 
they pafled the Po over-againft Placentia, and furprifm 
certain fcouts, filled the reft with fuch dread, that to Pla 
centia they carried tidings, that Caecina approached with his 
whole army. Veftrius Spurinna, who commanded in that 

for Otho, and had with him five cohorts of the pne- 
i guards, a thoufand veterans, and a few horfe, though 
he was certain that Caecina was not yet come, determined 
to confine his own men within the fortifications ; but they, 
headftrong, unmanageable, and unacquainted with matters 
of war, fhatching up the enfigns and ftandards, fallied out 
tumultuoufly, turning againft their own commander, while 
he ft rove to reftrain them, the points of their weapons, and 
giving out with fierce clamours, that a plot was intended, 

and Caecina treacheroufly called in ; fo that Spurinna was 
obliged to approve their refolution, fince it was not in his 




power 



prevent it. With them therefore he marched 
of Placentia, and arriving, when night already approach- 



ed, within fight of the Po, reprefented to them the 
ceflity of pitching and fortifying their camp againft any 
fudden attack. This toil, which was utterly new to men 
inured to the gaieties of the city, cooled their courage £ 



once ; all over the camp dutiful and fubmiflive lar 
was heard ; they applauded with one voice the prudent ca 
of their commander, who, for the feat of the war, 
chof.n a colony fo ftrong and opulent ; and, fubmitting 
orders, fuffered themfelves to be led back the fame mi 
to Placentia, where the walls were forthwith ftrengUW 



new bulwarks added, towers raifed, &c f . In the 

after 



iiCW UUlWdl^ iiUUCU, lUWtia . *" 

time, Caecina, having pafled the Alps, entered Italy 



r Idem, c 19 
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after attempting in vain, by many fecret conferences and 

hty promifes, to corrupt and debauch Otho's forces, re- carina be- 



tia 



t> 




foived to lay fiege to Placentia ; and accordingly encajnped 
before the place. The firft day pafl'ed in mutual reproaches, 
Cxcina's men marching up to the walls,, and upbraidin 

Spurinna's upon the ramparts, as players, dancers, idle fpe< 
tators of Pythian and olympic games, men corrupted 
the licentious amufements of the theatre and circus, who 
triumphed in the murdering of Galba, a naked and d harm- 
ed old man, but were not very forward to face an armed 
enemy in the field, Thefe reproaches fo inflamed them* 
that the next day, when Caecina ordered a general affault, 
they behaved with incredible bravery, made a dreadful 
(laughter of his men, and obliged them to retreat in the Is forced t9 
utmoft confufion. In this conflict, the amphitheatre ofraifethe 
Placentia, which flood without the walls, and was the moft fie e e * 
{lately and capacious building in Italy, was burnt down. 
This defeat brought great difgrace upon Vitellius's party ; 
and Caecina, afhamed of his difappointment, immediately 
repaffed the Po, and bent his march towards Cremona, which 
had fubmitted to Vitellius. Upon his march, Turullius 
Cerealis revolted to him with a great number of marines, 
and Julius Briganticus with a few horfe ; the latter a Ba 



tavian by nation, and commander of a fquadron of horfe : 
the other a centurion of the firft rank, who having ferved 
in that character amongft the forces in Germany, was thence 
well afFe&ed to Ca?cina s. About the fame time, Martius 
Macer, who commanded under Otho, a body of two 

thoufand gladiators, having embarked them upon the Po, 
landed unexpectedly on the oppofite {hore, where he fur- 
prifed and defeated the auxiliary troops which belonged to vitel!fos's 
the forces of Vitellius, cut many of them to pieces, auxiliaries 
and oblig-ed the reft: to fly for refuse to Cremona. Macer defeated. 
,reltram,ed his men from purfuina; them, left the f u -- v *-— 



strengthened by frefn fuccours from the city, might h 



changed the fortune of the combat. From this reftr 



great diftruft arofe amongft the fufpicious foldiers of Otho, 
the moft cowardly urging criminal imputations againft their 
leaders, and putting a malevolent conftruction upon all their 
Proceedings. Caecina, greatly concerned to fee all his en- 
terprises abortive, and fearing leaft Fabius Valens, who 

was 



2 Idem, c. 20 — 23. Plut. in OtK 
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Was now approaching, fhould rob him of the whole a] 01 
of the war, hurried with more impatience than circun 
fpecYion to retrieve his honour. At a place about twelt 
miles from Cremona, named Caftores, he fecretly convcj 
ed the flower of his auxiliaries, into the woods, which la 
juft above the great road ; the horfe he commanded t 
march further on, andj after having engaged the enemy 
to betake themfelves to a voluntary flight, and continu 
it, till the auxiliaries lying in the woods had an opportu 
riity of rifing at once out of their ambufti and falling upoi 
the enemy. But this ftratagem being betrayed by fomede- 
ferters to Otho's generals, Paulinus and Celfus, they cra'ftilj 
drew Caecina's forces into the fame fnare ; for Pauliniii 
taking the command of the foot, and Celfus that of the 
horfe, they placed three cohorts in clofe ranks in the high- 
froad, and on either fide of it concealed among the woods 
the firft legion, the thirteenth, fix cohorts of auxiliaries, 
and a thoufand horfe. The three cohorts in the high-road 



were immediately attacked by Caecina's horfe, who after 



having flood their ground a while, turned their backs and 
fled. But Celfus, who was aware of the artifice, with- 
held his men from purfuing them ; and, in the mean time* 
the forces, which Csecina had concealed in the Woods, rofe 
out of their ambufh. Then Celfus, pretending fear, retired 
infenfibly before them, till they found themfelves furrounded 
on all fides ; for on both their flanks they Were attacked by 
the cohorts and the legions, and the horfe, fuddenly weeding 
Carina's for- about, fell upon them in the rear. Tacitus tells us, that 
«es defeated. Carina's whole army had been cut off", if the legions un- 
der the command of Paulinus had come up with more ex- 
pedition ; but that general moved too flowly, and with 
more caution than was neceflary, or indeed confiftent with 
the rules of war. Our hiftorian charges him with two 
material overfights on this occafion : the firft was, that* 
inftead of founding the charge and fupporting his cavalry, 
by falling briikly upon Csecina, he fpent his time in filling 
the ditches and clearing the grounds, that he might extend 
his front, thinking it too early to begin to conquer, till he 
had provided againfi: being conquered. By this delay kj* 
fure was given to the enemy to fhelter themfelves amonglj 
the vineyards ; whence they renewed the charge, and 
killed the moft refolute and forward of the praetor ian # horfe- 

The fecond was his not &kin«; advantage of the diW c r 

the 
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the enemy were in, both in the field of battle and in the 

camp> nut caufiag a retreat to be founded very unfeafona- 
, But Paulinus was, as our hiftorjan informs us, a man 

* 

by nature wary and flow, better pleafed with deliberate 
counfels fapported by reafon, than With victory refulting 
from chance. The foidiery complained loudly of Paulinos and 
his- conduct, and prevailed upon Otho to remove him c ^ «- 
together with Celfus, and to place in their room his brother moved * 
Tirianus and Proculus captain of the praetorian guards. 
Titianus therefore was fent for, and to him was committed 
the rule and direction of the war, though Proculus bore in 
all deliberations the greater fway. The two degraded gene- 
rals were kept in the camp, rather as counfellors than com- 
manders j for Otho entertained a mighty opinion of their 
experience and abilities in war h . 

In the mean time, Fabius Valens arrived with the troops 
under his command at Ticinum, where, whi4e he was 
fortifying his camp, news was brought of the late unfuc- 
cefsful battle. Hereupon his troops, accufing him of trea- 
chery, as if he had, by feigned delays, detained them from 
affifting at the engagement, turned away, without wa- 
fer their general's orders, to join Cazcina. Upon the con- 
junclicn of the forces of Valens with thofe of Qecina, the 
officers of Vitellius were for coming to a decifive battle. 
Otho, on the, other hand, advancing to a village between 
Cremona and V erona, called Bedriacum, had recourfe to 
a confutation, whether it were advifcable to protract the 
war, or rid: the fortune of a battle. Upon this occafion 
Suetonius Paulinus, the moft experienced commander of his 
age, declared 5 that it was his opinion, that haite and pre 



lion were advantageous to the enemv ; hut to Otho r -s riinfi 
procradination and delay, fince the entire army of Vitellius 
arrived, and in want of many neceiiaries, which obliged 
**&em to offer battje, as the fpeectieft way of fupplying their 
prefent want. On the contrary, Otho% army was abun- 
dantly provided ; Italy, the fenate, and people of Rome 
, Vr ' £ re entirely at his devotion, and ready to fupply him, not 
0n 7 with proviiions, but with treafure, more prevalent than 
. Avord in all civil difienfions. Moreover, feveral pro- 
ves had revolted from Vitellius ; whereas all the countri 



b 
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which had at firft declared for Otho, continued inviolably 
attached to him. In his front lay the river Po ; his cities 
were fecure in the ftrength of men and walls ; and that 
none of them would yield to the attacks of the enemy, was 
evident from the brave defence of Placentia. He added, 
that were the war protracted till the fummer, the Germans, 
of all the enemy's forces the moft formidable, would never 
endure fo great a change of country and climate, but in- 
fenfibly moulder away, and utterly vanifh with all their ter- 
rors. He concluded, that as the legions of Pannonia, Dal- 
matia, and Mcefia Were upon their march and would arrive 
in a few days, the emperor might then refume the prefent 
deliberation ; and if it were judged advifeable to engage, 
he might bring into the field a far greater ftrength. With 
the counfel of Paulinus Marius Cellus concurred ; and An- 
nius Gallus, who was abfent, being ill of the hurt which 
he had received a few days before from his horfe falling 
with him, declared to thofe who were fent to learn his ad- 
vice, that he entertained the fame fentiments, and would 
have the emperor by all means to wait, at leaft till the le- 
gions from Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Moefia had joined 



him. But Otho, Titianus his brother, and Proculus were 

rjent upon engaging. The two latter, hurried by raflinefs 
and want of experience, were always averring, that fortune, 
and the gods and the deity of Otho attended upon his counfels, 
and would undoubtedly profper his enterprizes : to fuch 
grofs flattery had they betaken themfelves, that no one 

ht dare to thwart their opinion, which in the end pre- 
d. Many reafons are alledged by the antients for this 



ftrange determination : fome writers tell us, that the pras 

torian guards, dilliking the ftricl: difcipline they were then 

under, and longing for the diverfions and gaieties of the 
city, grew refractory, and demanded to be led againu tne 
enemy, not doubting but they fhould carry all before them. 
Others write, that, from an averfion to both princes, the 
armies had deliberated about dropping their enmity* an 




d 



greeing among themfelves to fct up a proper emperor, 
or to refer the choice to the fenate ; and that hence U« 
tho's generals had declared for delays and procraftinaticn j 
Paulinus particularly, who considered himfelf as the molt 
antient confular, as one famous in war, and one who, &) 
his exploits in Britain, had gained a great name. ^ ^ I 

were, no doubt, in both armies, a few, in whofc ^ TC Z \ 

cordis' 




to 



in 
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rdial wiflies were entertained for public tranquillity, inftead 

of civil dhTenfion, and for a prince worthy and innocent, 
the room of two, of all men the worft^ and infamous 
for every kind of iniquity. But Panlinus, as Tacitus judi- 
fly obferves, was too wife a man to imagine, that iri 
an age abandoned to corruption^ the common herd, who* 
from a paffion for war, had promoted civil difcords and vi- 
olated the public peace, would, for the fake of peace, extin- 
guifli a fire of their own kindling, and relinquiftt the war ; or 
that two armies fo different in manners and language, could 
ever be brought to agree upon a point of fuch importance. 
Befides the generals and leaders in both armies, being deeply 



35* 



involved in debt, prefled with indigence., and for the moft 
part guilty of enomous crimes, would have taken care to 
make choice of fueh an emperor^ as was moft like 

therrifelves, and fhould be obliged to them for his e- 
le$ion l . 

When an engagement was refolved upon, it was debat 



ed next in the council, whether the emperor fhould be pre- 
ferit in the action, or remove elfewhere. Titianus and Pro- 
c'ulus advifed him to retire to Brixellum, now Berfello, 
where, fecure from the uncertain accidents of battles, he 
fhould referve himfelf, they faid,for the direction of the whole 
and the great ends of fovereignty. Paulinus and Celfus, that 
they might not feem to advife expofing the perfon of the 
prince to perils, dared not oppofe his departure. This ad- 0tho 
vice, which Otho readily embraced, was attended with t0 Brixellum 

two bad conferences j he confiderably weakened the ar- 
my, by taking with him a numerous detachment of the 
oeft troops to guard him ; and befides, the forces remain- 
ing loft all courage, fince they fufpecled the fidelity of 
their leaders. In the mean time, the band of gladiators, 
who ferved under Otho, being attacked and defeated by a 
detachment of Germans, Macer, who commanded the 



former, was by the whole army required to flaught 



they had already wounded him with a lance, and were 
upon him with their drawn fwords, when, by the 



fudden interpofition of the tribunes and centurions, h_ 
Mcued. However, Otho, being obliged to remove him, 
^ r,t Ravins Sabinus, brother to Vefpnfian, to take the 
c "arge of the forces that had been under his command, 
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to the great joy of the foldiers, pleafed with the change 

of leaders, while the leaders abhorred the charge of a fol„ 
The whole drery fo licentious ar.d unruly. After the departure of 0- 
power de- £no t0 Brixellun?^ the name and honour of the general- 

voivco upon r\ • • * i rn r %m • it 

Proculus. *" l P remained with his brother 1 itianus, but the whole 

authority with Proculus. As for Celfus and Paulinus, 
they were on no occafion confulted, but only bore the 
empty title of commanders, and thence ferved as cloaks 
for the faults and miftakes of others. The tribunes and 
centurions were under the greateft concern, to fee men 
of fuperior worth and capacity thus neglected, while the 
very worft men bore fway. But the common foWiers, 
who fufpedted their fidelity, were chearful and elated, 
though rather difpofed to canvais and interpret, than to 
obey and execute, the orders of their commanders. The 
two armies were encamped on the banks of the Po, 
whence Otho's forces moved their quarters, and retired 



"within four miles of Bedriacum, which is by Tacitus, as 



we have hinted above, placed between Cremona and Ve- 
rona, but by Sanfon between Cremona and Mantua, up- 



on the river Oglio, where the prefent city of Caneto 
{lands. Their march was fo unfkilfully conducted, that 
in it they were extremely diftrefled for want of water, 
though it was then the fpring of the year, about the thir- 
teenth of April, and there were rivers on all hands. Pro- 
cuh:s was for continuing the march the next day, with a 
defign to attack the enemy encamped about fixteen miles off, 
at the confluence of the Adda and the Po. This refolu- 
tion was utterly difapproved by Celfus and Paulinus, who 
declared againft expofmg the army, fatigued with march- 
ing, and loaded with baggage, to the enemv, who, be- 
ing themfei . es light and unincumbered, and having moved 
fcarce four miles, would never lofe the advantage of at- 
tacking them, either as they marched with their ranks* 
broken, or afterwards while they were fortifying th e | r 
camp. This point was {till under debate, when a Numi- 
Otho orders dian, difpatched by Otho upon a fwift horfe, arrived with ^ 
them to en- letters to the generals, wherein the emperor, having hrft 

gage without . , . ° . , . n • vi .„„nf 

d»iay. reproached them in a very bitter {Irani, with want 

fpirit and refolution, commanded them perempiorily to en- 
gage without lofs iof time. Such orders as thefe, fent by 
princes who are at a diftance, prove commonly molt fa- 
tal. Of this we have innumerable inftances ; and the rea* 

fo/i is very obvious : it is impoffible for a man, who is 
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not upon the 4pot, to make a right choice of the ground, 
the opportunity, and favourable moment for engaging. 
This is as much as can be expected from the mo ft able 
commanders j who are upon the fpct. Upon the receipt 
of the emperor's letters, Celfus and Paulinus dropped all 
oppofition, and the army immediately decamped k . 

The fame day, two tribunes of the prastorian guards 
came to Csecina, as he was intent upon building a bridge 
crofs the Po, and defired a conference. He was already 
fetting himfelf to receive their overtures, when the fcout<» 
in great hafte, apprifed him, that the enemy was at hand. 
The difcourfe with the tribunes being thus interrupted, it 



remained uncertain, whether they intended to betray thei 



party, to contrive a plot againft the enemy, or had 



fome defign truly worthy and honeft. Csecina, h 
difmuTed the tribunes, immediately quitted his poft upon 
the river, and haftened to the camp, where he found the 



fignat of battle already given by Valens, and the foldiei 
under arms. While Valens was drawing up his legions 



his cavalry fallied forth by themfelves, but were by 
ty of Otho's forces, much inferior in number, repulfed 
and forced to fly for flielter to their ramparts ; whe 



the Italic legion, w T ith their drawn fwords, drove them 
back to the encounter. The legions of Vjtellius were rang- .?he battle 
ed in order of battle, without the leaft confternatioji or Bednacum 
alarm ; for though the enemy approached, they were pre- 

from feeing them by a thick coppice. In the ar- 
my of Otho, an univerfal confufion prevailed ; the gene* 
rals diftrufted the foldiery, and the foldiery were incenfed 
againft their generals. The carriages and. retainers to the 
camp, were mixt and crowded amongft the ranks ; from 
a deep ditch on each hand, the way was too ftreight even 
ior an army marching, where no danger from an enemy 
e was to be apprehended. No order was obferved, fome 
thrufting themfelves into the front, fome retiring to the 
rear, as each found himfelf prompted by bravery or 
. fear, Befides, a grounftlefs report was fpread among the 




ft ranks of Otho's army, that the forces of Vitel 
had revolted from him and would join them. Upon 
report, they accofted the enemy with the falutation 
*f friends 3 but the others returned the compliment with an 



this 
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hoftile and threatening murmur, which not only diihearten* 



ed them, but gave occafion to the reft, who were 



unap 



prifed of the caufe of fuch greeting, to apprehend that 
they were betrayed. At the fame time, the enemy at- 
tacked them with great vigor ; and Otho's men, though 
fewer in number and fatigued, fuftained the charge with 
great refolution and intrepidity. As the place was embaraf- 
fed with trees, hedges, and vineyards, they fought with 
imall regularity, bearing down one upon another, body tq 
body, buckler to buckler, with fwords and axes, after 3 
dreadful manner, each man exerting hjs might, as if the 

of the whole war depended upon his valour. In the 



open plain, between the Po and the highway, iwo legi 

and-twentieth bel<V 

0 



chanced 



ing to Vitellius, and named Rapax ; and the firft on 0 
tho's fide 5 entitled Adjutrix. The former was famous for 
feats of valour j the latter till then had never been led in- 
to the field, but was fierce, refolute, and eager of acquir- 
ing renown. They engaged with incredible fury, reject- 
ing the ufe of darts, and clofing refolutely with fwords and 
axes. After a long and bloody conteft, the foldiers of the 
firft, having routed the foremoft ranks of the one-and- 
twentieth, carried oJF their eagle ; a difgrace which fo en- 
raged this legion, that they returned to the charge, flew 
Orphidius Benignus, commander of the firft, and took fe- 
veral flandards. In another quarter, the thirteenth legion, 
which fought for Otho, was defeated by the fifth. Al- 
phenus Varius, at the head of his Batavians, 'having ut- 



terly routed the body of Otho's ffladiators, attacked his 



touted, army in flank ; which {truck the praetorian bands with 

fuch dread, that they betook themfelves to a precipitous 
flight, putting in diiorder fuch of their own men, as ftill 
kept their ranks, and faced the enemy, ~ Thus, the whole 
army, no longer able to (land their around, retired in the 
ufmoft confufion, bending their ccurfe towards Bedriacurh. 
As the ways were obftructed by the bodies of the {lain, 



v fcr above forty thoufand fell on both fides) the enemy 




made a dreadful (laughter of the fugitives, it being of no 
advantage to take prifoners, who in civil wars were not 
converted into file,- and gain. Suetonius' and Proculus took 
different routs, both fhunning that to the camp, out of an 
apprehenfion of the foldiery, who had already chargeu 
their commanders with the lofs of the battle. Vedius A- 

tiuila 3 commander of the. thirteenth legion, having WJt!l 

G more 
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more courage than difcretion entered the camp, while it 



W as yet broads day, was charged by the troops that had re- 



mained there and by thofe who were returned from the 



battle, as a traitor to his c<:ufe, and abufed in a moft out- 
rageous manner ; not that he had really committed any 
crime ; but fuch is the ci'itom of the crowd, for every man 
to call: upon others his own guilt and difgrace. Titianus 
and Celfus durft not venture into the camp till night, when 
the guards were already pofted, and the tumult of the fol- 
diery repreffed. The victorious army of Vitellius purfued 
the fugitives within five miles of Bedriacum, where they 

halted, not thinking it fafe to attempt forcing the ene- 
my's camp the fame day ; and befides, they entertained 
hopes of a voluntary furrender, Otho's forces feemed dif- 
pofed to make a vigorous defence, boafting, that they had 



been overcome by a£ts of treachery, and by no fuperier 



bravery of the enemy. But the officers and Titianus him- 



felf, in a council which they held the day following, a- ^Iuq thu° 
greed to fend deputies to Caecina and Valens to treat of camp fur- 

a furrender. Their propofals were accepted, and, upon ren( l er » 
the return of the deputies, the gates of the camp were 
thrown open. Then both armies meeting, the conquer- 
ors, as well as the conquered, burft into tears, and, at 
once pleafed and grieved, uttered their detections of the 
fad lot of civil wars. Anembling now without diftin&i- 
on in the fame tents, they drefled with great tender- 

nefs one another's wounds ; feme thofe of their bro- 
thers, fome thofe of their friends. There were fcarce 
any fo exempt from affliction, as not to have ibme 
dead friend to bewail. The bodies of Orphidius and o- 
tber officers of difti nation were fought for and buried 
with the ufual folemnity. In the end, they all fubmitted 
to Vitellius, and to him took the oath of allegiance K 

Otho, in the mean time, waited at Brixcllum for an 
account of the battle. The firft rumours were melan- 
choly, but uncertain, till the fugitives brought a certain 
account of the utter defeat. The firfl who arrived with 

the difmal tidings was a common foldier, who being 



taxed with falfnood and cowardice by fome perfons about 



tne emperor, to convince them of the truth of his account, 

to fnew that he had not fled for want of courage,-. 

tell upon his fword at Otho's feet ; who, admiring his 

T 
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refolution and fidelity, cried out, <c No more fuch worthy 
' and gallant men mall on my fcore be brought into danger, 
This Suetonius the hiftorian tells us he learnt of his father 
Suetonius Lenis, who, in the battle of Bedriacum* con> 
manded in quality of tribune the thirtenth legion, which 
fought for Otho m . The battle was no- ways decifive ; f or 
Otho had {till with him many brave troops inviolably at- 
tached to his caufe and intereft ; his forces beyond the Po 
ft ill remained entire 5 there were numerous garrifons in 
Bedriacum and Placentia ; and the legions from Mcefia, 
Dalmatia, and Pannonia were advancing ; nay, the Afi- 
atic, Syrian, and Egyptian legions were already near the 
otho bet rays Adriatic. But neverthelefs, he was no fooner informed 
? defign to of the defeat of his army, than he manifeftly betrayed a 
handsVa " ^ xec * purpofe of facrifioing his life to the public tranquillity, 
hirpfeff. The foldiers apprifed of his defign, did all that lay in their 
hhn'p 1 ^ P ower to fupport him under his concern. They prefled 
otuhis©cca-^ ni {0 ta ^ e C0lira g e ? fince there ftill remained frefh forces, 

ring, without flattery or deceit, that they were ready 

for his fake to expofe themfelves to the* greateft dangers 
and fuffer all extremities. Thofe who flood at a diftance 

iignined their zeal and ardour by ftretching out their hands ; 
fuch as were neareft fell at his knees, kilTed his hand, 
and with many tears entreated him toftandby them, and 
to accept of that duty and fidelity which could never ex^ 
pire, but with their laft breath. But above all, the in- 
trepidity and fidelity of an obfeure and private foldier 
difplayed itfelf on this occafion ; for finding the emperor 



ftood altogether' unfhaken and fixt in his purpefe, he 
drew his fword ; and addr-effing himfelf to Otho \ " From 
this, Caefar, faid he, judge of our fidelity for there is not 
a man amongft us, but would ftrike thus to ferve you P* 
Having thus fpoken, he turned his fword againft himfelf, 
and fell at the emperor's feet. Plautius Firmus, captain of 
his guards, by repeated inftanees, befoughthim not toaban-> 
don an army fo faithful and zealous ; foldiers fo Angularly 
afFe£tiona<e and loyal. In bearing calamities, f^id he, 
more greataefs of fpimt is fhewn, than in flying from them, 
To fupport themfelves with hope, even in fpite of fortune 
was ever th£ part of the magnanimous and brave, as it 



< 



r 



1 



"was that of the timorous and fpiritlefs, to be drawn head 



Jong by cowardice into utter defpair. As during thefe 



prefFiona 



w Suet, in Oth. c. 10, 
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preflions Otho happened to lookchearful or penfive, there 
followed fhouts of joy or difmal groans. Nor was this zeal 
confined to the praetorian guards, who were inviolably at- 
tached to the perfon of Otho ; btrt thofe who had been 
fent before the reft out of Mcefia, and were now arrived, 
declared, that in the approaching army the fame fteadinefs 
prevailed, and that the legions had already reached Aquileia. 
Hence it is evident, that the war might have been renewed, 

and that its iiTue, notwithftanding the late overthrow, was 
altogether uncertain. But neither by perfuafions and en- 
treaties, nor by all the apparent probability of fuccefs, could 
Otho be prevailed upon to continue the war, or be di- 
verted from the refolution he had taken ; a refolution which 
no one expected from a perfon of his foft and effeminate 
temper. Having commanded filence, he fpoke to them after 
this manner: this day, my fellow -foldicrs, which gives me H ' sfine 

fuch fenfible proofs of your affection and loyalty, is far ^ c ^ * 

preferable to that on which you faluted me emperor. I 

therefore befeech you not to deny me the fatisfaction of 

laying down my life for the prefervation of fo many brave 

men. To expofe wantonly to freflb perils fuch virtue and 
fortitude, is a price, which 1 judge too high for the re- 
deeming of my own life. I am well apprifed, that the ene- 
my has neither gained an entire nor a decifive victory : 
ave advice, that the Mcefian army is not far off; that 
the legions from Ana, Syria, and Egypt are near the 
Adriatic; that the forces in Judsea have declared for us ; 
the fenate favours our caufe ; we have in our power the 
wives and children of our enemies, &c. But alas ! it is 
with Pyrrhus, with Hannibal, with the Cimbrians, 
we %ht ; but it is eagle againft eagle, and Rome againft 
Rome. Italy muft bleed, whether I vanquifh or am van- 
quimed; and even he who triumphs will have occaiion to 
roourn. Shall I ever bear, that fuch a number of Roman 
vouth,that fo many noble armies be cut off, and ravtfhed for 
ev er from the common - wealth ? With me let me carry 
this fatisfa&ion, that for my caufe you were all ready to 

d ! e > but be content to furvive me. Vitellius began the 
»jvil war, and thence fprung the fource of our ftruggling 
or the empire by arms. To me will be owing the exam- 
)Je of ftruggling for it no more than once. By this rule 
X pofterity judge of Otho. Vitellius mail again poftefs 




not 



Pofterity judge of Otho. Vitellius mail again poftefs 
^ lafety his brother, his children, and his wife. 'Others 

*ve held the fovereignty longer > in a manner more glo-> 

rious 



n 
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rious none ever yet relinquifhed it; Aflure yourfelves, ft 
is my free choice to die rather than to reign, fiace I cannot 
ib much advance the Roman ftate by wars and bloodfhed 
as by facrificing myfelf to the public peace and tranquillity. 
Nothing but my death can feal a lafting peace, and fecure 
Italy againft fuch another unhappy day. But let us no longer 
jetard one another : let not me delay your care of your 
own prefervation,nor you me in the purfuit of a defign never 
to be fhaken or changed. To multiply words about die 



fubjecl: of dying, is the part of a daftardly fpirit. Haw 



much I am undaunted in this my purpofe, I defire you 
to take this fignal proof, that I complain of no man ; 
fince to be blaming the gods or men, upon' the approach 
of death, implies a mean and indirect defire of living n . 

After this difcourfe, he defired thofe who attended 
him to leave him, and fubmit without delay to Vitellius. 
The young men he prefTed with authority, the old by en- 



treaties, addreffing himfelf to all with great courtefy 

His calm language fuitable to their years or dignity. At the fame time 
behaviour, he rebuked, as ill-judged and unreafonable, the tears and 

lamentations of his friends, with a countenance calm and 
compofed, and a fpeech flowing and aflured. To fuch as 
were about to depart, he ordered boats and carriages to be 
given. To thofe who were abfent, he fent paflports, for- 
bidding any one to {top them in their journey. All fuch 



memorials and letters, as were fignal for expreflio 



zeal towards him, or for invectives againfl Vitellius, be 

committed to the flames. What money and jewels he had, 
he diftributcd amongft his friends. His brother's foh,Salvius 
Cocceianus, one jufe in the bloom of his youth, who was 
he wailing- him with a flood of tears, he endeavoured to com- 
fort with tender expreflions, bidding him be in no ap- 
prehenfion of Vitellius, who, he faid, could not, for his 
whole family preferved in fafety, refufe a return of mercy 

in this iingle inftance. The clemency of the conqueror, 
Continued he, I. have purchafed by thus haftening to die, 
fince preiTed by no defperate diftrefs, but at a juncture when 
fo many brave men were demanding to be lead to battle, i 
have, for the fake of the commonwealth, forborne mak- 
ine a laft effort. To mvfelf I have acquired fufHcient 



fame; to my pofterity fufiicicnt luftre. Into, an h 

newly raifed, L have tranflated the. fovereignty, after 



fern 



* Tacit, c. 46, 47. Plut. ibid. Dio, I Ixiv. p. 73 2 > 

Sjet. c. 9. 
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fame had been vefted in fo iiluftrious families, namely, 

the Julian, the Claudian, and the Sergian : but that Cselar 
has been your uncle, you muft neither forget, nor too 
zealoufly remember. After this, he caufed all thofe who 
were about him to retire ; and withdrawing into a private 
room, he wrote confolatory letters to his fitter, and to 
Meffalina, who had been formerly married to Nero, and 
whom he himfelf had d'efigned to marry, recommending 
to her his memory and allies. While he was thus exer- 



» 



pifmg his thoughts about his laft moments, a fudden tu- 
piult interrupted him 5 for notice was brought him of an 
uproar among the foldiers, who threatened with prefent 
death all who were about to depart, as traitors and de~ 
fetters. Againft Verginius chiefly they were enraged, 
and had already befieged his houfe, which for his fecurity 



he had fliut up. Hereupon Otho, appearing again, re 



primanded the authors of die infurrec~tion, gave audience to 
fuch as were departing, and continued thus employed till 
they were all gone in perfect fafety. He then with 
jdrew again to his chamber, which he left open till the 
night " was far fpent, allowing free entrance to all who 
were defirous to fee him. After this, having quenched his 
thirft with a draught of cold water, he called for two 
daggers > and having carefully examined the points of 
both, he placed the fharpeft under his pillow. He next 
refolved to be fully allured that his friends were all 

gone ; which he no fooner underftood than he lay 

down, patting the night in perfect repofe, and, as is 

affirmed, not without fleep. At break of day he took 

tjie dagger, and gave himfelf a mortal flab on the left h; : death. 

fide of the breaft. Upon hearing him groan, his freed- 

nien entered and his flaves, with Plotius Firmus, captain 

of his guards, and found no more than one wound. His T , „ , 

D 3 Is lamented 



death was no fooner divulged, than the whole place rc-byuwiol 



founded with the mournful cries of the foldiers, accufin^ 
themfelves, with the deepeft concern, for not watching 
him more carefully, and driving to fave a life which was 
laid down to preferve theirs. His funeral was difpatched 
With great expedition, (for fuch had been his own defire) toHlsobfc* 



revent his head being cut off and exoofed to public d 
Hon. The prretorian cohorts bore his corfe, magnificently 
attired, often kiffino; his wound, and his hand, and even 
paying him divine honours. At his funeral pile fbme of the 

Mdktrs flew themfelves ; and others who were at Bedria- 



cum. 
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cum,Placentia, and in other quarters, underftanding the man* 
ner of his death, were fo deeply and fenfibly afPe&ed, that 
they flew one another, not caring to outlive a prince, whom 
they fo tenderly loved. To him they raifed a tomb of a 



mean flrudiure, and thence like to remain, with this epitaph 





To the Memory of Marcus Otho ; which they thoug 

the beft fccurity againft any infuks from the conqueror*. 
Such was the end of Otho, in the thirty-feventh year of 
his age, after having reigned, according to fome three 

months, according to others three months and five 
days. He de-ived his original from the municipal c 
of Tarerrtinum in Hetruria. His father had fuftained 

the dignity of conful > his grandfather that of prs- 
tor. His mother's line was not of equal lufrre ; but fat 
from fordid. He fpent his tender years in idlenefs, in fcan- 
dalous debaucheries his youth, and grew acceptable to Nero, 
purely by imitating his profligate life. To him therefore, 
as to the chief confident of his impure pleafures, Nero com- 
mkted the care of his beloved miftrefs Poppsa Sabina, till 
he could accomplim the removal of O&avia his wife ; but 
foon fufpecling him for a rival, he fen t him into Lufitania ; 

the adminiftration of that province furnifhed a pre- 



tence for keeping him from Rome. In Lufitania he g 
verned with gentlenefs and /popularity, was the foremoft 



fpoufe the caufe of Galba, and promoted it with vig 
Thence he conceived hopes of being by him adopted and 



declared his fuccelfor ; but finding himfelf difappointed 
and feeing nothing but defpair in the quiet and efhblifn- 
ment of the {late, (for he lived in a courfe of riot and ex- 
pence, which even to the fortune of a fovereign would 
have proved bu^enfome) he revolted from Galba, and 



feized the empire in the maimer we have related. His 

death was much applauded, as his life was cenfured ; for 
though he had lived like Nero, yet he left this character 
behind him, that no one ever died more glorioufly p : and 
indeed nothing can be more glorious in a man, than to fa* 
orifice his life for the good of his country. 

After the de#th of Otho, the fold iers began anew to 
mutiny ; nor was there any one to reftrain them. They 
applied to Verginius, puffing him with many entreaties and 
menaces* to accept the fovereignty, or at leaft to g° as 

their 



« Tacit, c. 40. Suet, c. it. Plat, ibid, 9 TaA 



c. 50. Suet. ?lut. ibid. 
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their embaflador to Caecina and Valens. Already they were 

breaking into his houfe, when he, by a back way, ftole 
out and efcaped them. But Rubrius Gallus, a perfon of Otho'strocp* 
great note, immediately undertook the embafiy to Vitellius , s 1 ' jbmit to 
commanders, and obtained pardon for all the troops that lay cllms * 
atBrixellum ; and at die fame time Flavius Sabinus prevailed 
upon the forces under his command to go over to the con- 
queror ; fo that war had now cvery-where ceafed, and peace 

was at once re-eftablifhed. Many fenators had accompanied 
Otho from Rome,and had been afterwards by him left with a 
jmall body of troops at Mutina. The fenators found themfelves 
expofed there to great danger ; for news being brought thi- 
ther of the defeat, the foldiers flighted it as a report void of 
truth ; and fufpecting the ferrate to be difaffected to Otho, 
they watched the words of particulars, and wrefted even 
their countenances and behaviour to a malignant fenfe. 
At laft they proceeded to infult them with invectives, and 
feemed only to want a pretence of putting them all to the 
fvvord. On the other hand, they Were afraid of being 
deemed diflaiFe&ed to Vitellius, whofe brother was amona: 
them, if they feemed flow and cool in their rejoicings for the 
victory. They refolved therefore to return as far as Bono- 
nia, and wait there for other advices more certain and co- 
pious. They pofted men upon the feveral roads leading to 
the city, purpofely to examine fuch as palled. By thefe one 
of Otho's fre'ed-mep being queftioned, why he had left his 
lord ? anfwered, That he had about him his lord's laft will 
and commands ; that he had left him indeed alive, but fixed 
in his purpofe of dying, and of facrificing his life to the 
public tranquility. Hereupon they immediately declared for 
Vitellius, whofe brother now prefented himfelf to be flat- 
tered, as did all the fenators to flatter him ; when on a 
fuddenone Ccenus, a freed-man of Nero's, arriving, affirmed, 
that by the ariival of the fourteenth legion, in conjunction 



with the forces from Brixellum, the army which had lately 
conquered, was entirely routed, and the fortune of the other 
party retrieved and changed. What promoted him to fuch 
iorgcry was, that Otho's warrants for pofl-horfes, which, 
were now neglected, might by fueh tidings be refrored to 
force : and truly Ccenus was by this means with great fpeed 
parried to Rome ; but there, a few days after, put to death 
}' vitellius's orders. The fiction, however, was believed 

)' me foldiers, who began anew to threaten the fenators for 

having 
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having departed from Mutina, and declared , for Vitellius ; 
infomuch, that they were obliged to conceal themfelves, 
not daring for fear of the incenfed foldiery, to appear abroad, 
till letters from Fabius Valens, alluring them of Otho's 
death, removed their fright ^* 

Rome was, in the mean time, free from all terror and 
alarm ; the interludes facred to Ceres, which yearly began 
on the twelfth, and ended on the nineteenth, of April, 
were celebrating, when news was brought into the theatre, 
that Otho had by a voluntary death, put an end to his life. 
Hereupon, the fpe&ators with loud fhouts applauded the 
name of the new emperor, uttering againft Otho the fame 
invectives which a little before they had uttered againft Vi- 
tellius. The troops in the city immediately fwore allegiance 
to Vitellius. The people carried the images of Galba round 
the temples, crowned with laurels and adorned with flowers, 
and piled up heaps of coronets, after the manner of a fepul- 
*chre$ clofe by the lake of Curtius, where Galba had been 
£ n !^Ln Rain- * n tne fenate the many honours given to former 

heaped upon . . j j • 7 i r c • ' 

Vitellius by princes at intervals, and during a long courie of reigning, 
the fenate. we re at once decreed to Vitellius. On the German armies 

high commendations were beftowed, and an embafly fent to 
return them public thanks, and congratulate them upon their 

late victory. The letters addrefled by Fabius Valens to the 

confuls Verginius Rufus and Poppaeus Vopifcus, of whom 



the firft was abfent, were publicly read, and found to be 
conceived in terms no-ways arrogant ; but more applauded 
was the modefty of Caecina, who had not fent any, it 



being deemed afiuming in any but the emperor to write to 



Italy mife- the fenate and magiftrates r . In the meantime, Italy was 
rably afflift- affli £ cd with greater calamities than (he had fuffered during 

the war. The foldiers of Vitellius, diftributed amongft the 
cities and municipal towns, committed molt dreadful de- 
viations, without fparing even the temple.- Some, m 
the difguife of foldiers, killed their particular enemies ; and 
the foldiers themfelves, as they were well acquainted 

with the country, marking out ..he richeft inhabitants, 

plundered their houfes and farms, putting all to fii" e an ^ 
fvvord without mercy, if any refinance was offered. Then 
generals durffc not retrain them, being; themfelves equally 

" guilt! 



4 

I 



* Tacit, c. 53, 54. f Idem, c. 
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guilty and awed by their men. Of the two Caecina was 

| e f s addifted to avarice, but courted the favour of the 
foldiery. Valens was himfelf infamous for pillage and 
rapine, and thence blind to the exce/Tes of others. Thus, 
by fo mighty a force of foot and horfe, by fuch a£fe of 
violence, fo many depredations and infults, was Italy quite 
cxhaufted, and many of the moft wealthy inhabitants 



reduced to beggary 9 . 
ViTELijius, in the mean time, not yet apprifed of the Vitelffus re- 

fuccefs of his own arms, having left Hordeonius Flaccus ^ es inteI ~ 
with a fufficient force to guard the banks of the Rhine, vfeoryat * 
was marching towards Italy with the refidue of the Ger- Bedriacum. 
man army, reinforced with eight thoufand men drawn 
from Britain, and frefh levies haftily made amongft the 
Gauls. After a few days march, he received the agree- 
able news of the victory at Bedriacum. and the death of 
Otho. Hereupon, tranfported with joy , he aflfembled his 

men, and from the tribunal acquainted them with the in- 
telligence he had received, beftowing mighty praifes upon 
the bravery of his victorious troops. The army, not 
yielding in the bafe arts of flattery to the fenate, made 
him at this juncture a general requeft, that he would raife 
his favourite freed-man Afiaticus to the equeftrian di 
nitjr. The emperor, with feeming indignation, rejected 
their demand j but what in the face of the public he had 
refufed, he foon after privately conferred at a banquet, 
honouring Afiaticus, a moft infamous and rapacious Have, 



with the gold ring, the badge of knighthood. This pro- 
ceeding was not a little refented by the foldiery. As he 
was marching through Gaul, other mefTenffers came with 



tidings, that to his party had acceded both the P^auritanias, Both the 
viz. the Tingitana and Caefarienfis ; Lucius Albinus, who, in Mauri tani, 
quality of procurator, governed there and had declared for^ rck ' 4 " 
Otho, being killed by the Moors, upon a report, that Alt 
tinos, fcorning the title of procurator, intended to ffurp the 

of majefty and the royal name of Juba. With him 



ilain Afmius Pollio 



of horf. 



f ^u: and Scipio, both captains of cohorts, and fcveral 
other officers of diftin&ion. Into thefc transactions Vitel- 
l J|s made no enquiry, nor took any notice of the murder 
C! To many great men, an h.iftv hearing beinff all he afford- 

fid to re. * J tt 

w anyafiair 5 however important. His army he com- 



ma 
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He purities manded to purfue their march 



im march to 

Italy. 




land 



Book Jit; 

he himfelf faii^j 

down the Saone, without the luftre and : appointment of 
an emperor, till Junius Blaefus, governor of Lionefe Gaul 
a man of great generofity and proportionable wealth, f ur l 
nimed him with a princely train, and accompanied him 

reat ftate and magnificence. But this Very behavi- 
our provoked Vitellius againft him, tho' he then clifgnif e ,j 
his averfion under many courteous expreffions. At Lions 
he was met by the generals of both parties, the conquer 



with 




ors and the conquered. Valens and Caecina he commend- 
ed in public, and placed them on each fide his chair of 
frate. Soon after he ordered the whole army to march 
out and meet his (on, yet an infant, who was brought co- 
vered with an imperial coat of armour. His father, talc- 

him thus dreffed in his arms, beftowed upon him tie 



ing 



furname of Germanicus, and all the marks of fovereigntv, 
He freely forgave Salvius Titianus, Otho's brother, their,* 
ftin£t and tendernefs of nature, which had prompted him 
to efpoufe his brother's caufi , and his own want of abili- 



Howhe ties pleading for him. Of Marius Celfus we are only told 
treated the t kat Vitellius referved for him the confulfhip, to which he 

had been formerly defigned, and which he was to d ifcharge 
in the month of July. 



generals of 

Otho 



ton i us 



Pauhnus 



He long poftponed 



dmittingSue- 



and Licinius Proculus, keeping them in 
fufpcnfe like criminals. At length he heard them* when 
they both made a defence rather necenary than honour- 



able 



nay 



altogether unworthy of a 



man of Paulinuss 



character ; for upon themfelves they freely took the fhame 
of treafon, afcribing to a fraud concerted between them 
the long march before the battle, the great fatigue of 0- 



tho s foldiers , the 



intermixing 



the carriages among the 

^^^^^^ a 



troop 



when drawn up in battle-array,, 



&c. 



Vitellius 



gave credit to the confeflion of their treachery, and for 

them the crime of fidelity, with which they were 



gave 



charged. 



Gal 



e r m s 



i rachahis 



w h ( 



compofed Otho s 
fpeech, was fared by Galeria, the wife of Vitellius. But 
all the centurions, who had finalized their faith and bra- 
very in the caufe of Otho, were by the new emperor's orders 
put to the fword ; which eftransed from him the minds of the 
foldiery, efpecially of the lilyrian legions. However, K 
fufTered the laft wills of fuch as died fighting for 
continue in force, and the law in behalf of thofe who died 



Otho to 



Sena? fcTcral integrate. Before him he fent an edicl: to Rome, to 



R c m e» 



mfy , 



that he deferred 



receiving 



the name of Auguftu? 



1 
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an( j would not at all accept that of Caefar. By another, 
he ordered the aftrologers to depart Italy by the calends of 

October ; which was no fooner published, than a libel was 
hun' 7 up m ^ ame %^ e > ordering, in the name of the 
aftrologers, Vitellius Germanicus to quit the world by the 
fame day ; which fo incenfed him againft all thofe of that 
profeffion, that no fooner was any of them detected, than 
he caufed them, without fuither enquiry, to be forthwith 
executed. By a third edi£f. he enjoined, under a heavy 
penalty, that thenceforth no Roman knight mould debafe 
himfelf to fight among the gladiators, or with the wild beads 5 
a practice which had been greatly encouraged by former 
emperors. Before Vitellius left Lions, he difpatched or- 



ders to Rome, for the execution of Dolabella, who had been 
confined by Otho, as we have related above, to the city 
of Aquinum, and, upon tidings of the death of that prince* 
was returned to Rome. The crimes alledged againft him 
were, that he had broke out of prifon, and, preferring 
himfelf as a new leader to the vanquifhed party, had at- 
tempted to corrupt the cohort quartered at Oftia. Thefe 

crimes were urged againft him before Flavius Sabinus, gO*J?J? ^ 
vernor of the city, by Plautius Varus, a man of praetorian a 
dignity and one of Dolabella's intimate friends. The 
charge of treafon could not be proved 5 but neverthelefs 
Vitellius, who dreaded a man of his birth and abilities* 
and likewife hated him on account of his having married 



Petronia, his divorced wife, refolved by all means to get 



rid of one, whom he looked upon as a competitor. Hav- 
ing therefore fent for him from Rome, and directed him irs, 
the letter he wrote to him, not to take the Flaminian road, 
but to come round by Interamna, now Terni, he placed 
aflaiTins there, with orders privately to difpatch him 5 but 



they, without waiting till he arrived at the place appoint 



ed, cut his throat in an inn upon the way, while he was 
not under the leaft apprehenfion of danger 1 . This* n i™*Tf 
mitance of Cruelty raifed great murmurs both among the peo- i/msVordsr, 
pie and nobility, and upon the new reign derived unfverfal 
Wed and abhorrence. 
F r 0 m Lions Vitellius removed to Vienne, where he 

publicly admin iftered juftice, and thence continued his rout ^ # { 

*° Italy. As he was a man of a moft voracious appetite, ^ . 



Vol, XW, 



x Idem, c, 63.-^ 
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which Tacitus ftyles quite beaftly and boundlefs, and g 

addicted to banquetting, from Rome and Italy 




were 



brought bim dainties of all forts, and every incentive 
to gluttony, the roads from both feas being continually 
filled with carriers loaded with viands for the emperor's ta- 
ble. The chief men of the municipal cities through which 

he palled, were quite beggared by their magnificent feafts, 

that being the only means of making court to the new 



prince. The foldiers, following the example of their 
er, rioted in all manner of excefles, plundering and laying 
wafte, without controul, the cities, villages, and farms 
contiguous to the road. The emperor was overtaken on 
his rout, by Marcus Cluvius Rufus, governor of 




who came to clear himfelf of the crimes with which he 
was charged by Hilarius, the emperor's freed-man, who 



urged, that, upon advice of the conteft between Otho 
Vitellius, Cluvius had attempted to eftablifh an indep 
dent principality, and to appropriate to himfelf both 
provinces of Spain. But, the charge appearing g 



Vitellius ordered his freed-man to be punifhed, and took 



Com 



receives Cluvius into the number of his chief f 
to\n*o ftH'manding him to attend him, without depriving him of the 
vour, government of Spain, which he ftill adminiftered, thougk 

abfent. The like honour was not fhewn to Trebellius 
Maximus, who had fled out of Britain, frightened by the 
menaces of the foldiers there. In his room he fent Vet* 



tius Bolanus, then attending at court. Vitellius arriving 
in Italy, found the country filled with troops, thofe of his 
own army and the army of Otho, difperfed amongft the 
villages and municipal towns, and mixed together ; which 
occafioned continual quarrels, and innumerable diforders: 
for the vanquiihed legions continued ftill in their former 
Hefeparates difafFecHon, and breathed nothing but war. The emperor 
■ d-.faftea- therefore refolved to feparate them, and deliver Italy from 

fo heavy a burden. The fourteenth legion was accord* 
indv remanded back to Britain, from whence they had 



been by Nero called over. With them were fent the Ba- 
tavian cohorts, who had fought for Vitellius ; whereas the 
legion had efpoufed the caufc of Otho ; and hence a fource 
of perpetual quarrels. At Turin efpecially a tragical bat- 
tle had enfued, while a Batavian infulted an artificer, 2$ 

having defrauded him, and a foldier of the legion protected 
the artificer, as his hoft, had not two praetorian cohorts 

quartered there, by efpoufing the party of the legionaries, 

intuit" 



I 

I 
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idated the Batavians as the weaker. The emperor,' 
when informed of their disagreement, ordered the Batavi- 
ans, as men in whom he could confide, to be incorporat- 
ed with his own army, and the legion to he led forthwith 
over die Alps, bending their rOut fo as to avoid Vienne ; 
which city was thought to be diLffecled to Viteljius. 

But, notwithstanding this order, they no fooner defcended 
from the Alps, than they turned their enfigns to Vienne^ 
2nd were marching thither, till, fuch as were prone to mu- 
tiny were by the better-difpofed prevailed upon to march 
back, in compliance with the emperor's orders, and pur- 
fue their rout to the coaft of the ocean, whence they were 
tranfportcd in a body to Britain, In the next place* the? 
prxtorian cohorts were firft feparated, and then difcharg- 
ed ; but fweetened witH the rewards which were beftowed 
upon fuch as had fully ferved their term of warfare. The 
jirft legion of marines was fent into Spain i to be. there; 
tamed with tranquillity and repofe. The feventh arid 
eleventh were fent back to their old quarters in Dalmatia, 

and Pannonia. The thirteenth was kept in Italy* and 
there employed in erecting two amphitheatres, fince Cae- 
cina arid Valens were preparing each a public combat of 
gladiators, the former at Cremona, the other at . Bononia^ 
Thus ViteUius parted and difperfed, without the leaft.noife 
or difturbance, the difaffedted troops which had ferved un- 
der Otho ; but had not authority enough to reftrain the 
iicentioufnefs of his own army. , As the officers, and even p reqn?nt ^ 
the common foldiers, ufually adopt the manners of their turbances a-' 
emperors, about Vitellius was feen only univerfal difordef , ;J™^ f yf. 
univerful drunkennefs, and all things rather refembling noc- teilius. 0 ** 
turnal revellings and the debauchees of Bacchanals, than a 
Roman army and military difcipline. In this' fituation a. 
* tumult arofe, which derived its beginning from matter of 
Mtime, but was not quelled without much bloodfhcd; 
Iwo foldiers, one of the fifth legion, the other from a- 
"wngft the auxiliary Gauls, having, while they fported 

provoked each other to wreflle^ the legionary 5 
own down, and the Craul triumphed over hirri 
great fcorn. This immediately "divided thofe, who' 
'Umbled only as beholders, into two parties ? info- 

n 




Had 



Iauc -' 5 that the foldiers of the ledons, falling with fur 



V° n the auxiliaries, out two cohorts to the fwo'r 




^ this tumuli: was in the end compofed by another j 
(u ft and the lviftre of arms being- difcerned at al- 



to 
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diftance, a general cry ran in an inftant through 
whole army, that the fourteenth legion had returned 
and was approaching with hoftile minds for they were 
known to be difaffe&ed to Vitellius. Hereupon they all ' 
joined to oppofe the common enemy. But their fear waj 
foon allayed ; for it proved the rear of their own army, 
However, as they chanced, in the mean time, to meet 
a Have belonging to Verginius, they charged him as one 
employed to alTaflinate Vitellius j and, rufhing into the 
banqueting room, infilled, that Verginius Ihould be put 
to death. Tho' Vitellius entertained not the leaft doubt 
about the innocence of Verginius, yet it was with the 
utmoft difficulty that he prevailed upon the enraged 
dierv, to forbear fheddinp; the blood of one, who had 




borne the fupreme dignity of conful, and been once their 
own general u . 

The next day, Vitellius gave audience to the embai- 
dors from the fenate, whom he had ordered to wait for 
him at Ticinum, now Pavia ; then he entered the amp 
of the victorious army, where he was received with loud 
Ihouts and joyful acclamations. After he had commended 
the zeal and bravery of the conquering legions, and pro- 
He disbands mifed them their ufual rewards, he fent back to their 
fcreraltroopsown country the eighteen Batavian cohorts, which had at- 
tended him in his journey, having found by experience, 
that they were altogether ungovernable and too prone to 
mutiny. He likewife difmified to their feveral territories 
all the auxiliary Gauls, who had been levied in the be- 
ginning of the war. At the fame time, that the revenues 
of the empire, already exhaufted, might be able to top- 
ply his wild extravagancies, he ordered the number ot 
men in the legions and auxiliaries to be retrenched, put *■ 
Mop to further levies, and granted difcharges to all who 
required them ; which, to thofe who continued in the 
fervice, proved matter of great difguft, fince upon them, 
now reduced to a few, refted all the military duties be* 
fore fhared amongir. many. From Ticinum the empe^ 



bent his rout to Cremona, where he beheld the p^ : * 

fports, exhibited with extraordinary magnificence by 

cina. While he was there, he conceived a defireofvtfff' 
Ite furvcys ing the field of battle at Bedriacum, and furveying the Kent 

of the recent victory. As the battle had been fought not q^;- 
forty days before, the field was ftill covered with b^ 10 



the field of 



all rent and deformed, with torn and mangled limbs 



M 



Idem, c, 65 — 69. 
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cades of men and horfes putrified, and the ground dyed 
w jth corruption and gore ; all the trees felled, the corn 
trod down, and the whole a mocking fcene of cruelty, 
{laughter, and deftru&ion. The emperor, however, 

lifted in his refolution, and with a great retinue fet 




, u t for Bedriacum ; the people of Cremona ftrewing the 
road with flowers and laurel, rearing altars, and facri- 



ficing victims, even where the ghaftly remains of their 
ilau^htered countrymen were flill to be feen. Cse- 
cina and Valens accompanied him, and pointed out the 
feveral quarters of the combat. Here the legions begun 
the onfet ; here the horfe in a body rufhed upon the 
enemy's fquadrons ; from thence the auxiliaries fell upon 

the rear ; in this place the one-and-twentieth legion en- 
gaged and routed the firft ; in that the thirteenth was put 
to flight by the fifth, &c. The tribunes and commanders 
of the feveral legions recounted and heightened, by boafts 
and invention, their own feats of bravery. The common 
fold ie r s too, turning afide from the road to review the 
field, from fpace to fpace, called to mind the feveral con- 
flicts paft*ed, feme with fhouts of joy, but many not with- 
out concern, and even tears, in beholding the bodies of 
the flain, mingled in heaps with the carcafles of horfes and 
other beafts of burden. As for Vitellius, he turned not 
once his eyes from a fpectacle fo tragical, nor (hewed he 
the leaft horror at the fight of fo many thoufand Roman 
citizens flain and unburied ; nay, he even teftifyed joy, 

^^^^ 

a pompous facrifice to the tutelar gods of the 




Suetonius writes, that fome of his train ^ em § inftance 0 j 
offended with the ftench of the half-putrified bodies, the the cruelty 
emperor was fo imprudent as to tell them, " A dead enemy of Vitcllta 
fmells well, but a dead citizen better evidently betray 




mg, by that impious faying, his natural bent to cruelty 
and bloodfhed. The fame writer adds, that afterwards 
calling for a large quantity of wine, he firft drank 
tifully himfelf, and then caufed the reft to be diftributed 
amongft his foldiers *. From Bedriacum, Vitellius purfued 
his rout to Bononia 3 and the nearer he advanced to that 

his march proved the more loofe and debauched*. 

Amongft his military bands were blended bands of the co- 
medians and herds of eunuchs, agreeable to the genius of the 
court in Nero's reign : for of him Vitellius always fpoke with 
admiration and praife. At Bononia he aflifted at the combat 
gladiators exhibited by Valens, which was extremely 

A a 3 pompou 
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pompous and magnificent, all the decorations of the en- 
tertainment haying been brought from Rome. Before he 
fct out from thence, that he might to Valens and Cscina 
rocure fome vacant months for exercifing the confulfhip, 
ie abridged the term appointed for others, and Valerius 
Marinus, defigned conful by Galba, he poftponed to 
farther time, for no offence given, but becaufe Valeri 




a 

V 

us 



was a man apt to acquiefce under any injury. As he 
was on his march from Bononia, he received letters from 
Jus friends in Syria and Judaea, informing; him, that the 
provinces in the eau had taken the oath of fidelity to him. 

As he dreaded Vefpafian and upon the very mention of his 



riame was frequently obferved to ftart, he no fooner re- 
ceived thefe tidings, than both he and his army, having 
now no rival power to fear, abandoned themfelves to ail 
the cx'cefies of cruelty, luff, and rapine. In all the great 
towns through which he palled, every pleafure, and every 

armvlet diverfion, proved a bait to flop him. He entered the 
rS-mC'lvcs cities in a kind of triumph, and furred not upon the ri- 
T J o! ^° 51 vers but in his painted galleys, curioufly adorned with 

?.. va o e « garlands of flowers, and plentifully ftored with the moft 

exquiitte delicacies and incentives to gluttony. He was ac- 



companied by threefcore thoufand armed men, a greater 

number of retainers to the camp, and an immenfe mul- 
titude of buffoons, mimics, players, fingers, charioteers, 
:c. for in fuch difgraceful familiarities he took great 

pleafure. Among thefe there was no order or cjifcipline ; nay, 




their rapines and daily diforders, however infup portable, 
proved to the emperor matter qf fport and diveruon. Hence, 
not. fatisfied with free quarters where-ever they came, they 
infranchifed flaves, plundered the houfes of their holts, in- 
fulted their wives and children, and, where any refiftance 
was offered, beat, wounded, and killed at their plea- 
fure for tho 5 they were conftantly quarrelling among 
themfelves, yet, in contending with the peafants, 
they were always unanimous. Not only the colonies, 
villages, and municipal cities were confumed by furnifhing 
fuch yaft fupplies of provifion ; but, as the grain was then 
rioe, the lands were ffript and laid wafte. As the em- 
puror drew near Rome, the crowd, great in itfelf, was 
encreafed by the arrival of the fenators and Roman knights, 
who came put to meet the emperor 5 a compliment 
which fome paid put of fear, others out of flattery 
When the mighty multitude was within feven miles 0 

Rome, Viteilius caufed a quantity of meat ready drelTcd 



I 



J 

I 
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to be diuributed among the foldiers, to every man his 

portion, as if he had been fattening a number of gladiators. 
J n the meantime, the populace, who came in dioves to 
the camp and were . fcattered all over it, while the foldier$ 
deeded them not, cut and c nveyed away their belts 
without being perceived \ which it feems, was a joke 
jn *reat vogue with the multitude and the rabble of 



»" »v <~j 

the" city. But the foldiers, who were ftrangers to fuch 




jokes, and could not brook them, upon being afked 
way of derifion, what was become of their belts ? ran to Thepopalace 
arms, and with their drawn fwords falling upon the dif {J*^^ 
armed multitude, flaughtered great numbers of them, which d f er y t c 
occafioncd a general alarm and confirmation in the city. 
When the tumult in the camp was compofed, Vitellius, 
mounted upon a {lately courier and in his coat of ar- 
mour, with his fword by his fide, began to advance to 



the gates of the city, ordering the fenr.te and people to 

march before him. But being advifed by his friends not to 

enter the city in his warlike drefs, as if it had been,^ 

taken by ftorm, he put on the fenatorial robe, and cr > s C cn e ™y jj£ 

made an entry altogether orderly and pacific, furrounded to Rome, 

with ftanuards and colours, and followed by his numerous 

troops ; the whole a glorious fight, and an army worthy of 

a better emperor y. In this Irate he went to the capitol, 
to offer facrifke to Jupiter ; and there finding his mother 
Sextilia, embraced and honoured her with the title of Au- 
gufta. From the capitol, he marched in the fame pomp to 
the imperial palace, The next day, he aflembled the 
fenate, and made a public fpeech, in which he promifed 
extraordinary advantages from his adminiftration, uttered 
nigh and pompous things of himfelf, and chiefly enlarged 
upon his temperance, tho* all Italy had feen him, during 
jiis march, wallowing in voluptuoufnefs and continually 
intoxicated with wine. The thou^htlefs multitude 



however, broke out into loud acclamations and wifhes; 
and, as he refufed the title of Auguftus, they prelTed 
hjra fo, that he accepted it at laft with as much va«. 
My as he had before refufed it. He likewife took 

upon him the office of chief pontifF ; but was fo ignorant 
°f religious rites, that a few days after, that is, on 
tn e eighteenth of July, he publifhed an edicl: concerning 
Joe celebration of certain folemnities, tho' that day had 
teen always held unlucky, becaufe on it had happened the 

**pcal overthrows at Cremera and Allia. His chief ftudy Hl * 



A a 4 
y Tacit, q. $7 



was 
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was to gain the good graces and applaufe of the rabble. 
With this view he frequented the theatre and circus, exhi- 
bited public {hews, and did all that lay in his power to keep 
them in good humour. He went often to the fenate, even 
when the deliberations were about things of fmall moment. 
As Helvidius Prifcus, praetor elecl:, chanced to offer his fen- 
timents againft thofe of the emperor, he fecmed at firft 
to refent it ; but afterwards returning to himfelf, he an* 
fwered the fenators who interpofed, that it was nothing 
new nor furprifing, that two fenators mould be of different 
opinions ; and that he himfelf had often oppcfed Thrafea; 
a comparifcn which was generally ridiculed. In room of 
the praetorian cohorts, which he had difcharged, he raifed 
fixteen new ones and four city cohorts, each containing a 
thoufand chofen men. For captains of the prsetorian guards, 
he appointed Publius Sabinus, raifed from the command 
of a cohort, and Julius Prifcus then only a centurion, 
Prifcus owed his preferment to the intereft of Valens, and 
His favour- Sabinus his to that of Caecina ; for by thefe two favourites 
ites ufurp all all the functions of Sovereignty were difcharged, and no 
the power, portion of power left to Viteilius. They ftrove to excel 

each other in credit and fway, in greatnefs of train, in nu- 
merous levees and dependents ; and hence were ever at va- 
riance with one another, their antient and mutual hatred, 

which, even during the war, had been ill-difguifed, being 
inflamed by the malignity of their feveral friends. How- 
ever, this their animofity did not render them more remifs 
in feizing for themfelves fine houfes and gardens, and the 
wealth of the empire. Afiaticus too, formerly the empe- 
ror's pathic and now his ffeed-man, had a great fhare in 
the aclminiftration ; for, before two months were elapfed, 
he is faid to have equalled in wealth all former imperial 
freedmen. As for Viteilius, he quite abandoned the functions 
of an emperor, refigning himfelf entirely to riot, luxury 
and gluttony. In his court no man ftrove to rife by virtue 
or ability. One only road there was to preferment, namely, 
by means of confuming banquets, to gorge the appetite ot 



the emperor, ever craving, and never fatisned. He eat con- 
ftantly three, and often four and five, meals a day, having 
brought himself to an habit of difcharging his ftomach by 



His luttony vom ^ n o when he pleafed. All his meals were expenfivc 

aflLproiiife- alrnoft beyond belief, but not always at his own charge } 
aeis. for he frequently invited himfelf to his friends houfes to 

breakfaft in one place, to dine in another, and to fup \ n 3 



third 



r 
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third, all on the fame day. He was every where entertained 



fo a- moft fumptuous and expenfwe manner : but of all 
thefe entertainments the moft memorable was made for him 
by Lucius his brother ; in which, if Suetonius 2 and Eutro- 
pius a are to be credited, two thoufand different dimes of 
fifli and feven thoufand of fowl were ferved up ; the choiceft 
of both forts that the fea and land afforded. His own pro- 
fufenefs fell not much fliort of his brother's at the dedica- 
tion of a charger, which by reafon of its vaftnefs and capa- 
city, he termed the target of Minerva. It was neverthelefs 
filled with the founds of the n(h called fcari, the brains of 
pheafants and peacocks, the tongues of birds called phaeni- 
copteri, and the fmall guts of lampries, brought from the 
Carpathian fea and the farthermoft coafts of Spain. As he 
judged it Efficient to enjoy prefent pleafures, without trou- 
bling himfelf about future events, he fquandered away in 
banquets above feven milions of our money in four months 
time b ; nay, Jofephus tells us, that if he had reigned long, 
the whole wealth of the empire would not have been fuffi- 
cient to fupply the expence of his table. Beddes the vail 
fums he cenfumed by his riotous living, he erected at a 
great charge ftables for the ufe of charioteers, exhibited 
almoft daily (hews in the circus, combats in the theatre 
and amphitheatre, thofe of gladiators, thofe of wild beads* 
and in the moft flowing plenty wantonly fcattered treasure. 
But nothing gave greater difguft to the virtuous, tho' it 
proved matter of joy to the profligate and debauched, than 
his folemnizing with great pomp in the field of Mars the 
obfequies of Nero, and obliging the Auguftal priefts, an order 

by Tiberius confecrated to the Julian family, to afftft at that 
ceremony 

While Vitellius was thus wafting the wealth of the em- 

pire in voluptuoufnefs and eonfuming banquets, fortune, or 

rather providence, was raifing him a competitor in a diftant 
P^t of the world. Vefpafian had been fent by Nero as 

nave related elfe where, with three legions and a con- T J ie{hte ^ 




jjderable number of auxiliaries, to make war upon the 

5ws, which he was carrying on with great fuccefs, when 
news was brought him of the death of that prince and the 

ttceflion of Galba to the empire. Hereupon he immedi- 
ately 



affairs in tht~ 



Suet. c. 13. & Eutrop. p; 720; * Tacit, c. 95 
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ately difpatched his Ton Titus to pay homage to the new 

emperor, and to receive his orders concerning the profecu, 
tion of the war. But receiving upon his arrival at Co 
rinth, as he had been long flopped by contrary winds, cer- 
tain advice of the murder of Galba, and at the fame time 
underftanding that Vitellius had taken up arms and d efigned 
to difpute the empire with Ctho, he refolvcd to return to 
Judaea, to receive there farther inftru&ions from his father, 
Ha vine therefore left Greece, he fleered his courfe to the 



ifland of Rhode, to that of Cyprus, and thence to Syria, 
In the ifland of Cyprus his curiofity prompted him to'vifit 
the temple of Venus at Paphos, wnich w as at that time 
highly renowned amongft the natives as well as foreigners, 
After he had furveyed the fignal wealth of the temple, the 
donations of princes, and other curioiities, he began to con- 
fult the oracle, firft concerning the fecurity of his voyage, 



3nd then propofed, but in dark terms, queftions concern- 
ing himfelf. The priefr, by name Softratus, returned him 
in public a fhort anfwer, but defned a fecret interview, 
wherein he difclcfer! to him his future grandeur. Hereupon, 
full of hopes, he proceeded to his father ; but before his 
arrival the armies in the eaft had already fworn fidelity to 
Otho. In Judasa three legions, as we have hinted above, 
were under the command of Vefpafian ; men thoroughly 
exercifed in war, Mucianus governed Syria at the head of 
four legions. Between thefe two commanders, as they 

ruled in two bordering provinces, great animofities had 
reigned j which, however, they dropped upon the death of 
Nero, and agreed to acl: in concert for their mutual fecurity 
Vefnafnn and intereft. This union was firfl begun by the interpo-. 

nut en'" in- ^ on °f common friends, and afterwards accomplHh- 
toan ijiancced by Titus. Into the fame confederacy were gained the 
for thdr tribunes, the centurions, and by degrees the corhmon foldi- 

feftce" 1 dS * ers ' w ^ 0 ' u P on ^ ear i n © t ^ iat O^ 10 an< 3 Vitellius were con- 
tending for the empire, began to rage and complain,that while 

others enjoyed rewards for beftowing the empire, they alone 

were doomed fiaves to every emperor. The ardour of the 

foldiery was well known to the generals ; but they judged 



4 1 \f* 

proper to wait the ifiiie of the war between Otho and Vi- 
tellius-. Nay, even after Otho's death, Vefpafian took the 
ufual oath to Vitellius, and wifhed him a profperous reign 
in prefence of his army, as a precedent for them to follow. 
His troops heard him with difguft and filence, and were not 
with out great difficulty prevailed upon to take the tame 

^athj thinking {hemfclves no lefs able to create and fupp« rt 



I 
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an emperor, than the German legions or the praetorian 

banus. They were feven legions with mighty auxiliaries, 
and the two provinces of Syria and Judaea, were in their 
poffeflion : to them lay contiguous that of Egypt, which was 
Governed by Tiberius Alexander, by birth an Egyptian, at 
the head of two legions. Several forces were quartered in 
Cappadocia and Pontus, upon the frontiers of Armenia, in 
Alia and the other provinces. The governor of Egypt, 
jvho was entirely addicted to Vefpafian, accounted for 
his own the third legion then in Moefia, fince it had been 
tranflated thither out of Egypt. Hopes too were 
entertained, that the other legions in Ulyricum would 
efpoufe the fame intereft. Vefpafian, however, con-? 
tinued {till in fufpenfe, confidering with himfelf, how 
dangerous it was to caft himfelf, at the age of fixty, 
and his two fons Titus and Domitian in the prime of 
their years, upon the caprice of fortune and fate of war: 
in private purfuit, room was always left for retreat ; but to 



thofe who ftrive for the fovereignty, no middle lot remains 



they mint either reign or perifh. At the fame time, he 
had before his eyes the great ftrength of the German ar- 
my ; a thing perfectly known to him, who was a man of 
great experience in war. However he yielded at length 
to the folicitations of Mucianus and the other officers 
promifing to aflume the title of emperor, when a proper 
opportunity offered. Hereupon the two commanders, after 
having fpent feveral clays in private conferences, parted, 
Mucianus to Antioch, and Vefpafian to Caefarea, the 
former the metropolis of Syria, the latter of Judaea. Vefpafiaa 
In the mean time, at Alexandria was begun the exam- P roclaime<i 



of acknowledging Vefpafian for emperor, through emE>uor# 




the hafte and zeal of Tiberius Alexander, who brought 
the legion there to fwear allegiance to him on the 
foft of July, which was the day ever afterwards kept 
2nd folemnized as the firft of his reign. The army 
w Judaea took to him in perfon the fame oath on the 
third of Jyly 5 w ith fuch ardour, that they would not wait 
the arrival of Titus, who was then on his journey back 

from Syria, where he had been concerting meafures with 
Mucianus. Thefe glad tidings no fooner reached Syria, than 
ucianus adminiftered to his foldiers, who were themfelvcs 
w ell-difpofed , the oath to Vefpafian. Before the fifteenth 
°* My the whole province of Syria had taken the fame 
*fth. To the party too acceded Sohemus king of Edella, 
^ntiochus king of Comagene, and Agrippa king of Itu- 

rsea R 
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rasa, who was returned with great expedition from Rome 



upon private intelligence conveyed to him by his friends 
concerning the tranfadtions in the eaft. Allegiance was 
likewife fwom by all the maritime provinces, extending to 
Afia and Achaia, and by all the inland regions bordering upon 
Pontus and the two Armenias d . 

He efhfeli flics Vespasian, having now taken upon him the imperial 
a council authority, eftabliihed in the firft place, at Berytus in Price- 
Bcjytus. nicia, a council for the direction of all important affair 

Thither repaired Mucianus, with a train of general offi- 
cers and tribunes, and of all fuch centurions and private 
men as made a fignal appearance. From the army too 



in Judaea came a great number of the principal officers 
who, while they ftrove to furpafs each other in pomp 
and parade, furnifhed the appearance of the court and 

His prcpara- grandeur of an emperor. The firft ftep taken for profe< 
twns tor war. cuting the war was, to inlift men, and to recal to the 

fervice the difmhTed veterans. Fortified cities were allot- 
ted for forging of arms. At Antioch money was coined, 
gold and filver. All thefe undertakings were, in their fe- 
veral quarters, diligently difpatched by careful and capable 



infpe&ors. To the kings of Parthia and Armenia, Volo- 
gefes and his brother Tiridates, embaffadors were fent; 
and at the fame time provifions was made, that, when 
the legions were withdrawn to profecute the civil war, 
the countries behind fhould not be left naked and 

■ 

defencclefs. It was refolved in a council of all the chief 
officers, that Titus fhould carry on the war in Judaea, 
Vefpafian feize the ftreights leading into Egypt, and Mu 



cianus with part of the forces encounter Vitellius. To 
all the generals and armies letters were font, with orders 
to invite to arms, with the promife of great rewards, the 
nraetorian fcldiers which had been difbanded by Vitelline 



In the mean time, Mucianus, at the head of the few 
legion, and thirteen thoufand veterans, began his march 



,V & 1W "> mwvwww w . „*w«.,v,, ~~ fo * 

adting rather like a collegue, than a minifter, of the em- 



peror. He bent his rout through Cappadocia and Phry* 
gia to Byzantium, where he had ordered the fleet to at- 
tend him. He loaded the countries, through which n» 
pafied, with exorbitant taxes j for which, however 



, the 



craving 



« Tacit, c. 72— Si Suet.k Vefp, c. 9. Jofeph 
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craving neceffities of war furnifhed an excufe. Out of 
his own trcafure too he helped to fupport the war ; thus 
liberal of a private fum, which he was fure to repay 
himfelf with ufury out of the public. The reft contri- 
buted after his example ; but few were found who recovered 
heir fhare c . 

I n the mean time, the -Illyrian army, upon advice that The Illyrian 
the legions in the eaft had declared Vefpafian emperor, army <kd<rc$ 
efpoufed the fame party with extraordinary zeal. The forVd P afl ^ 
third legion, then in Mcefia, was the foremoft j the 
eiahth and the feventh, entitled Claudiana, followed the 

^^^^ 

example of the third, being both devoted to Vefpafian, 
though they had not been in the laft fight. They had indeed 
advanced as far as Aquileia, and there hearing melancholy 
tidings of Otho, infulted thofe who brought them, rent 
the ftandards bearing the name of Vitellius, and, fharing 
the public money amongft themfelves, a£ted with open 

hoftility. Hence, confidering that they might urge to Vef- 
pafian thefe a£ts of violence as matter of fervice and me- 
rit, whereas they muft expect to be punifhed for them 
Vitellius, they not only declared for the former, but 
letters folicited the army in Pannonia into the confederacy, 
and were preparing to have recourfe to force, if they re- 
fined. In Pannonia the thirteenth legion and the feventh, An(Jthc p 
called after the name of Galba, acceded without hcfitation n < nian iegi- 
tothecatife of Vefpafian, being chiefly initigated by An-°«s. 

tonius Primus. Pie was a native of Toioufe ; and there, The oht>r«c- 
while he was a youth, known by the nick-name of Bee- ^ of Ar-.to- 
co, or rather Beccoc, which in the language of the Gauls, nms Prm,us * 
fignified the bill of a cock. He had been degraded under 
Nero from the fenatorial dignity, fcr forging a will • but 
reftored to his rank by Galba, who likewifi; preferred him 





to the command of the feventh legion. He was beli-ved 



to have made frequent applications to Otho by letters, of- 
fering to ferve him in the capacity of general ; but i.<eing 
by him neglected, he had borne no /hire in than war. 
When he found, that Vefpaf.an was likely to pevail, ahan 



doning Vitellius, he betook himdf to him, and proved a 
mightv addition to the caufe : for he was a man of •• i'cat 

perfonal bravery, daring, and euterpriiino;, a prompt fpeak- 

* r > powerful in popular tumults, and tho' rapacious, pro- 
fit fe. 
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fufe, and in peace altogether wicked and corrupt, yet very 
ufeful in war. The Mcefian and Panhonian armies drew 
after them the forces in Dalmatia. Into Britain too dip 



paint 



patches were fent to the fourteenth legion, others into' [ 
to the firft ; for they had both engaged for Otho again!!: 
Vitellius. At the fame time, letters were difperfed over all 
the territories of the Gauls f . 



Vitfcllms Vitellitjs was firft informed of the revolt of the 

4 

hears of the third legion in Moefia ; which intelligence was conveyed 
£«volt. tQ jjj^ Aporiius Saturninus, who commanded in that 




in 



province ; but much foftened and qualified. The emperor 
friends too, foothing him with flattering fpeeches, took 
care to put favourable conftrudtions upon the ill tiding 
tellius himfelf, in a harangue to the foldiers, inveighed againft 
the praetorians lately difcharged, as if they had publiftied 
reports, and allured both the foldiery and people, that there 
was no ground to fear a civil war. The name of Vef- 

O 

pafian he took care to fupprefs, and difperfed foldiers all 
over the city, with directions to filence the rumour a- 
mong the populace > a precaution which greatly encreafed 
Sends for public alarm. From Germany, however, from Bri 



luccours. tain, and from both Spains, he fent for fuccours, but in a 

very negligent manner, the better to conceal the necef- 
fity which preiTed him. In the provinces and commanders 
of the provinces, no lefs remiflhefs was found : Hordeoni- 
us Flacciis, who commanded in Germany, and Vettius 
Bolanus, governor of Britain, were wavering in their fide- 
lity to Vitellius ; nor in Spain was there any forwardnefs 
or expedition (hewn, the commanders of the three legi- 



ons there, men equal in authority, (for over thofe provin- 
ces prefided then no ruler of confular dignity) watching the 
Africa faith- fortune of the war, and being; readv to follow it. In A- 



fai him. fr 



ca, the legion and cohort levied by Clodius Macer, and af- 
terwards difcharged by Galba, upon orders from Vitellius, 

returned to the fervice. The youth too of the province 
ottered themfelvcs to be inlifled with figrial alacrity, Vitellius 
having ruled there as pro-conful with great uprightnefs, 
as had Vefpafian in the fame quality with ignominy and 
public hatred. Valerius Feftus, governor of the province, 

promoted at firft the inclinations of the people with ex- 
emplary 
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topiary z ea l 5 but foon after beginning to waver, while 
|j e affcrted in public the caufe of Vitellius* by fccreC 



intellience he encouraged that of Vefpafian, being refolv 




whatever party prevailed, to maintain the juflice of 
the ftronger «. 

The meafures concerted and agreed on by Vefpafian 



and Mucianus were, that the Illyrian army fhould ad 
vance as far as Aquileia, po fiefs themfelvcs of the Panno 
nian Alps, and there wait, till their forces from all quar 
ters behind them came up, in order to enter Italy the 
following year in a body* In the mean time, the fleet 
was to keep confrantly cruizing both in the Mediterra- 
nean and Adriatic feas, in order to prevent the convey- 
ing of corn to Rome from Egypt* and provifions from 
Achaia or Sicily. By this means they did not doubt, but 
Italy would be obliged to fubmit without bloodfhed But 
thefe orders did not reach the Illyrian army, till it wag 
toolatetoput them in execution; for the leaders of Vef- 
pafian' s party in Illyricum, having held a council at Peto- 
vio, now Pettaw in Stiria upon the Drave, to deliberate, 
whether they fhould content themfelvcs with guarding 
the panes of the Pannonian Alps, till the forces behind 
them advanced, or, by a refolution more daring, march 
forward and venture a ftruggle for Italy, fome indeed, 
thought it advifeable to wait the arrival of fuccours, mag- 
nifying the fame and renown of the German legions 5 
but Antonius Primus, who was againft all delay, argued, Anton'us 
that to themfelves difpatch was altogether advantageous, Primus is for 
and to Vitellius only pernicious , fince the German legi- j^t^the" 
ons, once indeed formidable, were, by haunting the cir- uiv'riauax- 
cus and theatres, and following the idle diverfions of the my. 
city, at prefent utterly foftened and debauched, and dread- 
ful to none but their hods ; whereas, if time were al- 
lowed them, their antient vigour would ilill return, by their 
applications to the cares and purfuits of war. Not far 
from them, added he, lies Germany, from whence a fure 



recruit of forces : bevond the Channel, Britain ; juft bv, 
uaul, as alfo both Spains j from all a ready fupply of men, 
k°nes, and contributions. Italy itfelf is in their poffeffion, 
Wl tn the immenfe treafures of Rome. The protracting of 
the war therefore to another fummer will prove highly advan- 

£a c e ous to them but in this intervd where fhall we find pro- 
vifions ? 



s Tacit c. c6 — 98, 
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fions ? where money ? Let us therefore delay no longer' 
but, with a bold pufh, make an irruption into the boun- 
daries of Italy, The meafures which I advife, I ani 
refolved to purfue. You, who are yet fiee to follow 
foitune on either fide, flay, and with you detain the le- 
gions. To me a few cohorts, lightly equipped, will be 
fufficient. You (hall foon hear that I have opened my 
way into Italy, and (haken the power of Viteliius. You 
will then be glad to follow in the track of one who has 
conquered for you. This fpeech, uttered with eyes 
darting fire and a fierce and thundering voice, moved 
even fuch as were raoft cautious and wary. The com* 
mon foldiers, who, together with the centurions, had 



con- 
veyed themfelves into the council, fcorning the refolutionof 
others as cold and fpiritlefs, extolled him as the only brave 
Hispropofal man, the only refolute leader. His refolution being get 
approved. nera n v approved of, to render the march into Italy fecure 

letters were forthwith difpatched to Aponius Saturninus, 
who had already joined the party of Vefpafian, with di« 
regions to follow in hafte with his army from Moefia, 
That the provinces, thus bereft of their armies, might not 
be expofed to the incurfions of the bordering nations, 
the chiefs of the Jazyges, a Sarmatian nation^ were taken 
into the fervice and retained in pay. Into the party too 
were drawn Sido and Italicus, kings of the Suevians, 
men noted for their attachment and fidelity to the Ro- 
mans. On the fide towards Rhcetia guards of auxiliaries 
were ported, that country being governed by Portius SepU- 
mius the procurator, a man unfhaken in his fidelity to 



Viteliius. Sentilius Felix was ordered to pofTefs himfclf 
of the bank of the Genus, now the Ins, flowing between 
Rhcetia and Noricum. Thefe precautions being taken, 
Primus marched with great expedition to invade Italy, at 
the head of a chofen body of infantry and part of the horfe. 
He was accompanied by Arvius Varus, an officer of g^at 
bravery and experience in the art of war, which he had 
learned under the renowned Corbulo, whom he was fop* 
pofed, in fecret conferences with Nero, to have accufed 



and thereby occafioned the ruin of that celebrated com' 




mander. By favour, thus infamoufly gained, he wasr 
Hefe:zesA- t0 the rank of a principal centurion. Primus and Varus 

quiieia, ana am* on 

feveral other advancing to Aquiieia, were admitted into the city, 311 
«itie«. likewife into the neighbouring towns of Opitergium atl 

Altinum : Padua too and Abeite, now Efte, received thei 

VfJi 
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with great demonftrations of joy. In the latter place they 

fcarned? that three cohorts of Vitellius's army, with the 
fquadron of horfe called Scriboniana, had erected a bridge 
at Forum Allienum, now Ferrara, and were pofted there. 
At break of day therefore they attacked them, before they 
were apprifed of their approach, put fome of them to the 
(word, and obliged the reft either to fave themfelves 
flight, or to change their allegiance. In the mean time, 
two legions arriving at Padua from Pannonia, viz* the 
feVenth, furnamed Galbiana, and the thirteenth, named 
Gemina, Primus, after having allowed them a few days 
for repofe, bent his march to Verona, with a defign to 
feize that city, and make it the feat of war, as it was 

fituated among fpacious plains, fit for encounters of horfe, 

in which his prime force lay. In their march they became 

matters of Vicetia, an* acquifition, which, tho' fmall 

in itfelf, pafled for one of great moment ; fince in it 

Caecina was born, and from the general of the enemy the . 

place of his nativity was 'matched. The feizing of Ve- Takes Ve. 

rona was deemed a more important conqueft ; for it was »' ona » 

a wealthy and flou riming city, and befides, the key of Ger- 
many and Rhcetia : fo that now all communication be- 
tween Vitellius and thofe countries was cut off. In the 
mean time> letters arrived from Vefpafian, with orders to 
ins generals not to venture beyond Aquileia, but to wait 
there the coming of Mucianus. To his authority he added 
reafoning, viz. that fince Egypt, fince the magazines for 
fupplying Italy with provifions, fince the revenues of the 
mod opulent provinces, were under his power, the army 
of Vitellius, through want of grain and pay, might be 
forced to come over. Mucianus in his letters urged the fame 
couniels ; but he was prompted by a paffion for gaining 



2II the glory, and referving for himfelf the whole honour of 



the 



•war. But from quarters of the world fo diftant,the eounfels 

arrived when other meafures were already taken h . 

The difmal tidings of the irruption of the enemy into vitellius or 
Italy no fooner reached Rome, than Vitellius, at length deis Carina 



thoroughly alarmed, ordered his two generals, Czechia and J" d "^[j^ 
Valens, to prepare with all expedition for taking the field, f° ^ e U * 
j^ew levies were raifed, and to all, who mould voluntarily 
" ^emfelves, not only difmimon was promifed after the 



victor v 



3 
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victory, but the fame rewards that were paid to veterans 
after a long courfe of warfare. As Valens was juft then 
recovered from a fevere fit of ficknefs, Caecina alone was 
The badcon- tent forward at the head of the German army. But the 
ditionof the appearance of thofe forces, fo awful upon their late entry, 

German ar- provec } f ar different upon their departure. They had, by 



imitating the excefies of their emperor, by furrendering 
themfelves to the voluptuous entertainments of the city, 
and following other practices too abominable to be named, 
quite wafted their martial ardour and enfeebled their bodies, 
Their march was lazy and flow, their ranks thin, great 
numbers, efpecially of the Germans and Gauls, having been 
fvvept off by diftempers arifmg from their riotous living, 
Their horfes were quite lifelefs, and the men grown too de- 



licate to bear the fun, the duft, or the weather ; but the 
more averfe they were to military toils, the greater pro- 



Cscina wa*penfity they had to difobedience and mutiny. It was g 



vers hi his nerally believed, that Csecina, who commanded them, 
fidelity. out Q f j ea i ou fy anc i i 12trec i to Fabius Valens, Vitellius's 

chief favourite, had already refolved to change fides, and 
fignified his intention to Flavius Sabinus, Vefpafian's brother 



whom Vitellius had not yet removed from the government 



of Rome. Caecina, after Vitellius had embraced and dif- 
milled him with high marks of honour, leaving the city, 
fent forward part of the cavalry to pofTefs themfelves of 
Cremona, ordering the red to repair to Hoftilia, a place of 
fome ftrength, and about thirty miles from Verona. He 




himfelf turned away to Ravenna, to confer there with Lucius 
Baflus, who, from the command of a fquadron of horfe, 
had been by Vitellius preferred at once to that of the two 
fleets, the one riding at Ravenna, the other at Mifenum ; 
but was neverthelels highly dihatisfied, becaufe he was not 
appointed captain of the prsetorian guards. It is uncertain, 
whether he drew Caecina off from Vitellius* or Gecina 



him. Thofe who compofed the relation of this war, while 
the Flavian family was pofleiTed of the fovereignty, tell us, 
that they were both guided by a fincere concern for tk 

public tranquillity, and affection for the commonwealth. 

But our hiftorian is of opinion, that as they were men of 



no faith or principles, thev v/ere prompted by jeaioufy 



fpite ; and that, rather than others mould furpafs them w 
intereft with Vitellius, they chofe to overthrow Vitellw' 

Hwttea- himfelf 1 . Caecina having rejoined the lesions, employ^ 

•hay. a j 5 , 
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many devices to alienate the affections of the centurions 

and common foldiers from Vitellius, to whom of themfelve$ 
they were ftrongly devoted. Baflus undertook the fame 



talk with the fleet, and accomplished it without much 

difficulty ; for, as they had lately ferved under Otho, they 
were ready to abandon their faith to Vitellius. Caecina 
advanced to Hoftilia, and pitched his camp between that 



Village and the marfhes formed by the river Tartarus, 



being defended behind by the river, and on each fide 
by the. marfh* As he had with him fix legions and a great 
number of auxiliaries, it was in his power to have utterly 
defeated Primus's two legions, (for his other forces were not 
yet arrived)and to have forced them, by a fhameful flight, to 
abandon Italy. But framing delays, he privately carried 
on a correfpondence with the enemy's generals, till, 
intercourfe of meflengers, he agreed with them upon 
articles of his treachery. In the mean time, arrived at 
Verona the feventh lesion, named Claudiana, under the 




command of 'Vipftanus Mefiala, a man of a moft il- 

luftrious family, and the only one who engaged in the war 

upon worthy defigns. The feventh legion was foon after 
followed by the third and eighth ; and then it was judged The flget 

proper to draw an intrenchment round Verona. In the Ravenna de- 
mean time, the fleet at Ravenna, revolting from Vitellius, ^ 3I ' es for 
tore his images, and openly efpoufed the caufe of Vefpa- er P afian ' 
Fian; which Csecina no fooner underftood, than affembling ^ !na a ^*. a 
all the principal centurions and fome of the common fol- by his troops 

diers, he reprefented to them the deplorable condition ofP ut «» irons. 
Vitellius's affairs, exhorted them to gain betimes the 
favour of the new prince, and then forthwith gave them 
the oath to Vefpafian. Thofe who were his accom- 
plices fetting an example, the reft, aftonifhed at fo fudden 
an event, took it after them. At the fame inftant, the 
images of Vitellius were pulled down and defaced, and 
meflengers difpatched to acquaint Antonius Primus with the 
whole. But as foon as news of the defection was fpread 

trough the camp, the foldiers flocked to the quarter 
where the images of Vefpafian were fet up, and with 

the utmofl indignation, flung them down, and replaced 



thofe of Vitellius •, then chufmg for their leaders Fabius 
fabullus, commander of the fifth legion, and Caflius 




n S us 5 prefect of the camp, they put Caecina in irons, 
cutting in pieces certain marines, who by chance fell in 

u Kir way, abandoned their camp, and breaking down the 

B b 2 bridge, 
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bridge, marched back to Hoftilia, and thence to Cre- 
mona, to rejoin there the iirft legion named Italica, 
and the one-and-twentieth> furnamed Rapax k . 

These tranfadtions were no fooner known to Primus, 

than he refolved to attack the enemy, thus divided in their 
affeclions, ere the leaders had recovered their authority, 
the foldiers their difcipline and obedience, or the legions 
their former fpirit and boldnefs. He imagined, that Fabius 
Valens, who was inviolably attached to Vitellius, and a 
commander of great experience, had ere now left Rome, 
and would upon learning the defertion of Caecina, travel 
with great expedition. With his whole army therefore he 
marched from Verona, and the next evening encamped at 
Bedriacum. The day following he fent out his auxiliaries 
to forage in the territories of Cremona, and marched him- 
felf at the head of eight thoufand horfe to fupport them. 
When he advanced about eight miles from Bedriacum, 
news was brought him, that the enemy approached. While 
Primus was confulting what meafures to take, Arrius Varus 
rufhed out with a party of the moft refolute horfe, and put 
the enemy's van-guard inconfufion ; but many advancing to 
fupport their comrades, the fortune of the encounter changed, 
Imus Varus and Arrius was put to flight. This hafty flep had been 

ken without the approbation of Primus, who judged 



of Vi teilfosT ^ iat *^ ue wou ^ be fuch as it proved. He 



ho r ted thofe about him to prepare for battle ; to the 
legions he difpatched orders to arm, and notice to the auxi- 
liaries fpread over the country, to quit their pillage,, and 
haften by the feveral nearefl ways to the combat. In tb 
. - mean time, Arrius's routed troops arriving, communicated 

their dread to the reft; infomuch that the whole body of 
horfe under the command of Primus betook themfelves to 
The gallant a {hameful flight. During this con fter nation, Primus, dif- 
condt'ft of charging the duty of an experienced commander and a moft 

Primus. w o / r 



to foldier, ftrovc to animate fuch as were difmaved 



flop fuch as were Hying, readily aiMing here with his 



counfel and orders, there with his fword, where-ever the 
greater! efforts were required, where-ever any hope was 
prefented. With his javelin he pierced a ftandard-bcarer 
who was flying, and feizingthe ftandard, turned itagainftthc 



ny. Hereupon an hundred horfe, afhamed to deft 




e 



neralj 
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general, returned to the fight. With thefe drawn up in 

clofe ranks, he fuftained the onfet, till the reft of his men, 
finding the bridge behind them broken and their flight in- 
terrupted, returned to the charge. Hereupon confternation Viteliius'a 
and difmay feized the enemy ; they began to give ground, caval, 7 
and at laft, Primus preiHng them with frefti vigour, betook routcd ' 
themfelves to a diforderly flight. The conquerors purfued 
them within four miles of Cremona, where they met, at- 
tacked, and routed two legions, that called Rapax and that 
named Italica, who were advancing to the relief of their 
cavalry. Primus forbore purfuing them, mindful of the 
condition of his men and horfes, quite fpent with the fa- 
tigue of the day. In the clofe of the evening arrived the 
reft of Primus's forces ; and as they marched over heaps of 
{lain, they concluded from thence, that the war was ended, 
and demanded to be led dire&Iy to Cremona, being well 
apprifed, that by ftorming the town in the dark, they mould 
have a greater latitude for plundering ; whereas if they wait- 
ed the return of day, fupplications would be offered, and 



granted : by which means the wealth of Cremona 



would accrue to the commanders of the legions and principal 
officers ; for the plunder of a town taken by ftorm belonged 
the foldiers, but to the leaders when gained by furrendei 



It was with the utmoft difficulty, that Primus (for they 
utterly flighted the other commanders) prevailed upon them 
to delay the attack for one night. In the mean time, fome 
horfe-men, who had advanced clofe to the walls of Cre- 
mona, having feized fome flragglers from thence, learnt of 
them, that fix legions of Vitellius, and the whole army 
that had encamped at Hoftilia, having that day marched 
thirty miles, were juft approaching in battle-array. Here- 
upon Primus immediately drew up his men according to the 
nature of the ground, and made the necelfary preparation 
to receive the enemy, who, as they wanted a leader of ex 
perience,. inftead of refling at Cremona, attacked, fpent 



s 



i — ~. * ~«--*" C) v.- , 7 - r 

they were with a long march and failing, Primus's forces 



and began the engagement at the third hour of the night ; 

that is, about nine in the evening. The combat lailed the 
whole night, fortune fometimes favouring one fide, fome- 
times another. As they fought In the dark, and the watch- 
word of each, by being frequently afked and repeated, be- 
came known to the other, they could not difcern friend 
from foe. In this dreadful confufion, the feventh legion, 



d Galbiana, was forely befet. Out of it fix 
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of principal rank were flain, and fome of the enfigns taken. 



The eagle, however, was preferved by Atilius Varus, the 



chief centurion, who, in defending it, flew heaps of the 



enemy, and at laft fell himfelf. Primus's men were chiefly 
annoyed by a balifta of amazing bulk, which, being placed 
upon the ridge of the highway, fwept away whole ranks 4 
by difcharging againft them great, many ftones ; but at 
length two common foldiers, palSng undifcoved through the 
jnidft of the enemy, cut the fprings of the engine, and 
by that means, at the expence of their own lives, (for they 
were immediately cut in pieces) faved part of the army from 
utter dettruclion. To neither fide was fortune yet leaning 
when the night being near fpent, the moon rifing difcover- 
ed the two armies to each other. More favourable, howr 
ever, fhe proved to that of Vefpafian, as (he ftione upon 




their backs, and full in the enemy's faces. Primus, now 
that he could diftinguiih his own men and be by them di 
ftinguifhed, applied himfelf to animate them, fome 
fharne and reproof, others by applaufe and exhortation, all 
by hopes and promifes. There enfued from every quarter 
cries and (houtings ; and juft then the third legion, accord- 
ing to the cuftom in Syria, where they had been long 
quartered, paid their adoration to the rifing fun. This in- 
cident gave birth to a report, which flew in an inftant 
through the whole army, and reached the enemy, that 

Mucinous was arrived, and between his forces and the third 

legion mutual falutations had pafled. This difheartened the 
troops cf Vitellius - 3 which Primus perceiving, made a laft 
effort, puihcd them with great vigour, and utterly broke 
their ranks ; which they attempted indeed to reftore, but in 
vain, being embannTed by their own carriages and engines 



Vi<c: : lms's Being therefore no longer able to keep their ground, they 
f>rm } defeat- betook themfelvea to a precipitous flight, and [trove to gain 

Cremona, Primus's men purfuing them with great flaughter 



Vitellius is faid to have loft, what in the engagement, what 



in the night, about thirty thousand men. Hut the fight oi 
fo many dead bodies lying together in heaps, and covering 
the fields and wars, did not cccaf...n f> much horror, asttie 



death of a father ftaughtered by his own fon. The fact is 
thus related by our hiftorian, upon the authority of Vipfta- 
nus Mcfiala, who, in this tv.v^emcnt, commanded the 



feventh legion, named Claudiarr; : Julius Manfuetus, a na- 
tive of Spain, liftine in the Jc&ion called Rapax, left behind 

" ' ° G * ' him 



fun 
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him a Ton, then a boy, who afterwards, being under Galba 
inrolled in the feventh legion called Galbiana, happened in 
this battle to engage his father and killed him ; but being Afather k 

known by his parent juft expiring, as he was rifling him, i«nn ^ 

and knowing him again, he embraced with a flood of tears 
his pale corfe ; charged with a fad and doleful voice the 
public with the crime of parricide ; and lifting up the body 
digged a grave, and, under the utmofl affliction, difcharged to- 
wards his parent the laft duty. Thofe who were neareft ob- 
ferved what ha>1 puffed, and in a moment the tragical acci- 
dent was divulged throughout the whcie army, with many 
lamentations and bitter execrations upon a. war thus unnatu- 
ral and barbarous ; yet they continued to butcher and fpoil 

their kinfmen, their relations, nay, their brethren, at the 
fame time relating what a crying iniquity had been commit- 
} and committing it themfelves K 
As the conquerors approached Cremona, they found the 
enemy encamped quite round the walls, and defended by a 

deep ditch, which had been dug in the war againft Otho 




and fince ftrengthened with frefh works. To proceed to 
theaflault with an army already weary with the continued 
toil of a day and a night, feemed to the leaders an enter- 
prize full of danger and difficulty ; but the foldiers more apt 
to brave perils than bear delays, demanded to be forthwith 
led on to the attack ; and Primus yielding to this humour, 
ordered them in the form of a ring, to inveft the intrench- 

ments, and begin the afiault ; which they did with a fury 

hardly to be exprefTed, railing their fhields over their heads, 

and thence forming a teftudo,under the fhelter of which they 

advanced to the foot of* the ramparts. But Vitellius's men, 

by hurling down upon them huge flones, loofened the They attack 

teftudo, beat to the ground the men beneath, and made a tlle enem f s 

dreadful havock of them, thus naked, and expofed to vollies ' 

of ftones and arrows. The onfet began to flacken, when 

the leaders, finding their men exhaufted and unmoved by 

exhortations, pointed to Cremona as the price of their 

victory, Thus encouraged, they renewed the afTault, all 

obftinately combined to fucceed or die : regardlefs of wounds 

and blood, they ftrove to demolifh the rampart, battered 

tne gates, flood upon the fhoulders of one another, and u p- 

the tefludo now reftored, and thence feized the wea- 



B b 




pons 



1 Hem, c. 15 — 25. Dio, 1. lxv, p. 740. 
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pons in the hands of the enemy, and the hands too which 
held them 5 fo that the hale and the maimed, fuch as were 
half-dead, and fuch as were juft expiring, tumbled head- 
long together and perimed. When Vitellius's men were no 
longer able to fuftain the mock, and found that all the 



difcharges from the balifta were rendered ineffe&ual by the 



te&udo below, they at laft hurled down the engine itfelf, 
huge and ponderous as it was, which failed not to cruljj 
•thofe upon whom it fell ; but at the fame time, drew 
with it the battlements, the upper part of the rampartj 
And force it, and the adjoining tower. In this confufion, Caius Volu- 
tins, a foldier of the third legion, having mounted the 
rampart, pufhed down all who refilled j and cried aloud, 
That the camp was taken. The reft then having broke 
the gate with their fwords and axes, burft in, Vitellius's 



men being utterly difmayed, and leaping with great fury 



from the battlements. The whole fpace between the camp 
and Cremona, whither the enemy retired, was covered 
with dead bodies. And here again was prefented a new 
fcene of difficulties, the walls of the city very high, ftrong 
towers of ftone, the gates fecured with vaft bars of iron, 
the garrifon numerous, the inhabitants devoted to the par- 
of Vitellius, and at this time a great part of Italy af- 
fembled in the town on occafion of a fair. Primus or- 
dered fire to be immediately fet to the mod fumptuous ana* 
beautiful buildings in the neighbourhood of the city, hop; 




ing by that means to oblige the people of Cremona to 



Cremona at- abandon the party of V itellius. At the . fame time, he 
tacked. conveyed all his braveft men into fuch houfes as flood near 

the walls, from whence, with vollies of darts, arrows, and 
flones they drove away all who made oppofition, while 
the legions, forming a teftudo, advanced to the foot of 
the walls. Vitellius's men fuilained the attack with great 

t 

intrepidity, till their officers, fearing that, were the city 
taken by ftorm, all the fury of the conquerors would vent 
itfelf upon them, began to deliberate about furrendenng. 
Having therefore agreed to throw themfelves upon the 



anil 

defaced the images of Vitellius ; then difcharging ^ x ? in 



mercy of the conquering army, they razed the name 



^, . .»W^.^ , O ^ . 1 If 

from his bonds, befought him to plead in their benaii- 



Thus were fo many brave men reduced at length to im 
ft furwncers, plorc the aid and protection of a traitor. At his J" e( l ue 

Primus granted them their lives, ordering them to furien 



dor their arms and march out of the town j Whicu 
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tfu3 accordingly, Caecina, who was then conful, wall 
before them, attended by his lienors, and arrayed with the 
enfigns of the confular dignity. This the conquerors 
could not bear ; they upbraided him in bitter terms with 
bis pride, with his cruelty, nay, and with his treafon, and 
would have proceeded to violence, had not Primus check- 
ed them, and furnifhing Caecina with a guard, fent him 
away to Vefpafian ;n t For the city of Cremona as it had, 
even in the war againft Otho, fupported the caufe of Vi- 
tellius, and ever fhewed a paffionate zeal for his intereft, 
both Primus and his army were highly incenfed againft it j 
but neverthelefs the general did not think it advifeable to 
deliver it immediately up to be plundered., great part of the 
wealth of Italy being at this time lodged in it on occafion 
of the fair. In a fpeech therefore which he made to his 
foldiers after the furrender of the place, he commended 
their bravery, exhorted them to ufe mercy towards their 
fellow-foldiers, who had fubmitted ; but purpofely avoided 
making any mention of the city, or its inhabitants. Having 
ended his fpeech, and difmiffed the troops, he went to 
a bath to warn off the blood with which he was fall ftain- 
ed ; for he had during the feveral engagements and at 7 
tacks, commanded as a general, and fought like a common 
foldier. In the bath he happened to drop a word, which 
remarked and quickly divulged ; for finding the wa 



ter fomewjiat too cool, he complained of it, adding, It 



will fopn prove abundantly hot. This faying, thou s 
pleafantly uttered to his flaves, was inftantly fpread all o 
ver the camp, and by the foldiery, greedy of plunder, in- 
terpreted as the watch-word for fetting fire to Cremona. 
Accordingly forty thoufand foldiers ruftiing into it, and a } 
greater number of fervants and retainers to the camp, a 
m °re abandoned to acls of cruelty and licentioufnefs than 
toe foldiers themfelves, pillaged, murdered, ravifhed, &c. 
without reftraining for four days together, and then fetting 
fre to the empty hoyles, reduced them to afhes. Such 

w »s the end of Cremona, two hundred and eighty-fix 



after its foundation (Vv 7 ). Primus, afcamed of th 



barb 



n Tacit, c. 1 6 — 31 



(W) Cremona was founded, according to Tacitus ( c S ) , Polybiug 
oy/> and Livy (6c), in the confullhip of Tiberias Sempronms 

and 

s. f 5§) Tacit, c. 3, (-q) Pol/b. 1. iii. c. 40. (60) 

U7 'cpit t l. x ii. 
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barbarities committed by his foldiers, iflued an order, that 
no one fhould prefume to hold captive any citizen of Cre- 
mona. Hereupon fuch as had any, began to murder them* 
which inhumanity obliged their relations to redeem them! 
Soon after, fuch of the inhabitants as had outlived the ge' 



neral mafiacre, returned to Cremona, and rebuilt the 



city, being therein countenanced by Vefpafian. Jofephia 
tells us, that of Vitellius's men there fell in the battle 
thirty thoufand and two hundred, and four thoufand live 
hundred on Primus's fide n , and Xiphilinus writes, that, 
what in the field, what in the city of Cremona, there 
perimed fifty thoufand perfons. The conquerors, not able 
to bear the flench of the putrified carcafes, having lodged 
one night on the ruins in which the city was buried, retired 
the next day three miles from thence. The foldiers of 
Vitellius, fcattered and difperfed over the country, were 
afTembled again, placed unoer their former banners, and, 
as the war frill fubfifted, fent into Illyricum. Meflengers 
were immediately difpatched into Britain and both Spains, 
to acquaint the tropps there with the victory, as was Ju- 
lius Calenus, a tribune, into Gaul, and Alpinus Montanus, 
commander of a cohort, into Germany, two officers cho- 
fen for orientation, as the latter was of Treves, the for- 
mer an iEduan, and both partizans of Vitellius. At the fame 
time, guards were ported upon the paries of the Alps, to 
cut off all communication between Germany and Italy; 
for it was reported, that the Germans were arming with 
a defign to amft the vanquifhed party °. Let us now return 
to Vitellius. 

vitellius re- Kavimg diTmifTed Caecina in the manner we have related, 
%ns hiitifdfand a fews days after ordered Fabius Valens to take the 



tuuufnefs. 



field, he buried himfclf in the bowers and alleys of his gar- 
dens, firivinp; to fmothcr alibis cares in- voluptuoufnefs and 




p Jofepli. bell. 1. iv. c. 41. 0 Tacit, c. 35, 3^ 



and Publms Cornelius, when Hannibal was ready to invade ftafy 
as a barrier againft the Gauls on the other fide of the Po, o r an J 
other power meditating an irruption from beyond the Alp s - 
grew and flourifned by the convenience of rivers, the richneb 



its territory, and affinities with other nations of Italy. 



In no fo 



, ' * — * " v * -*"• V ' /- /TV. 

reign war it had ever been hurt, but in the civil diffenfions, w» 1 

id more than any otlier city, 



w 
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$ planner of excefles. From Rome he retired to the 
ove at Aricinum, where, while he palled his time entirely 
Jefitmed to floth and gluttony, he was alarmed with tidings 
of the defection of the fleet at Ravenna. Soon after came 
another melancholy account, yet blended with joy, that 
Caecina had revolted, but was by the army put in irons. 



Hereupon he returned to the city, and in a full affembly 



extolled the fidelity of the foldiery ; but ordered Publius 
Sabinus, captain of the praetorian guards, to be can: into 
bonds, on account of his intimacy with Caecina, and named 
in his room Alphenus Varus. The fenate, informed of 
the defertion of Caecina, inveighed againft him in a ftyle of 
indignation well ftudicd ; for not a man dropped a bitter 
expreflion againft the leaders of the oppofite party, and all 

with great circumfpe£tion avoided mentioning VefpaM 



truiia, 



Tho' one day only remained of Gecina's confulfhip, 
he was depofed, and Rofcius Regulus named in his 
room, who, upon the laft day of October, began his magi-r 
ftracy, and with the day ended it. In the mean time 
Valens, who was upon his march to join the troops 
at Hoftilia and Cremona, being informed that the 
fleet at Ravenna had revolted to the enemy, inftead of 
quickening his march, halted, and wrote to Vitellius for 
fuecours. The emperor immediately difpatched after him 
three cohorts, with the fquadron of horfe from Britain. 
Thefe Valens Cent forward to Ariminum; but he himfelfv* 
turning afide bent his courfe to Umbria, and from thence 
to Hetruria. Having there learnt the iflue of the battle 
at Cremona, he conceived a defign, which, had it been 
put in execution, would have been attended with very 
dreadful confequences, He propofed to embark for Nar- 
bonne Gaul, and landing upon any part of that coaft, roufe 
thofe powerful provinces and all the Roman forces there, Defigr.s t» 
as alio the feveral nations of Germany, and thence renew raik Gaul» 
the war. With this defign he embarked in the port of 
; but was by contrary winds, forced to land at Mona- 
co, where he was kindly received by Marius Maturus, pro- 
curator of the maritime Alps, who, though all the country 

round efpoufed the oppofite party, had never fvverved from 

" IS allegiance. By him Valens was informed, that Vale- 

nas Pauiinus, procurator of Narbonne Gaul, an officer of 
known bravery an J Vefpafian's intimate friend, had de- 
ft firoiip; ^arrifon the ci;y of 



for him, and held 'with 



For oj u 
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Forojulium, now Frejus, which commanded all acceS 
from the fea. Upon this intelligence Valens returned & 
redely to his vefTels, with four foldiers of the pratoriaji 
guards, three friends, and as many centurions, leaving to Mj. 
turus and the reft full liberty to ftay, and fwear, if they pTeafed 
fidelity to Vefpafian. As he roamed about, hovering on the 
coafts of Gaul, he was by contrary winds, driven upon tk 
Staechades, iflands near Marfeiiles, and there by fome ga}. 
leys belonging to Paulinus taken prifoner ; which was no 
is taken fooner known, than flrfr. the neighbouring, and foon after 
pnfoner, t j, e more difant provinces, efpoufed, without hefitation 




the caufe of the conqueror. In Spain, the firft 
Gaol, Spain, named Adjutrix, which had ferved under Otho, declared 
fa*£f£' ^ or Vefpafian, and drew over with it the tenth and the fixtfr, 
Veiplfian. In Britain the fecond legion, which Vefpafian had com- 
manded there in the reign of Claudius, acceded to his 
party, though not without fome oppofition from the other 
legions, in which many centurions and many {<Mim 
had been promoted by Vitellius. However, they were 
all brought at length to acknowledge Vefpafian p. 
Vitellius ^ I nt the mean time, the difmal tidings of the overthrow 

fc«t tiding ^ remona reaching Rome, Vitellius, inftead of deli- 
berating with his friends about the mod proper meafures 
in fo critical a juncture, with a ftupid diflimulation, fmo- 
thered the news of the calamity, feigning that all his 
proceedings profpered, and by fuch falfe reprefentat 



leaving his condition quite defperate. About his perfon 
was obferved a wonderful filence concerning the war; 
and through the city all difcourfes about it were pro- 
hibited, which for this very caufe grew more frequent. 

However, he privately fentperfons, in whom he could con- 
fide, to view the enemy's camp ; but upon their return, 
when he had fecretly examined them, he caufed them a" 
to be murdered, that they midit not divulge what they 



had* feen. Julius Agreftis, a centurion, having attempt 



in vain to awaken the emperor out of his lethargy 

prevailed with him, that he himfelf might be fent 



laft 



vey the forces cf the enemy, and to learn the tranfactions 
at Cremona. Agreftis did not afTume the behaviour of 2 
fpy, nor attempted to efcape the notice of Primus ; w 

declaring to him the inftrudions from the emperor ana w 



f Tacit, c. 41. 45 
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own defign, he demanded to view the whole in perfon. 
Primus readily fent certain perfons with him to fhew him 

the field of battle, the defolation and remains of Cre- 
jnona, and the legions taken prifoners. Agreftis having a remark- 
nrefaWv examined the whole, returned to Rome ; butable inftanca 



as Vitellius gave no credit to his accounts* nay ac-^^^J^i 



cufed him of corruption and infidelity ; fince then, faid gr eitis« 
he, fome remarkable confirmation is neceffary, and fince 

neither my life nor my death can avail you, I will furnifh 



you 



with an evidence which you may credit. Having 



thus fpoken, he left his prefence, and fell upon his own 
fword at the gates of the palace 9. In the mean time, 

fome of Vefpafian's troops, under the conduct of Corne- 
lius Fufcus, advancing as far as Ariminum, befieged that 
place, and pofTefled themfelves of the plains of Umbria and 
the territories of Picenum, all along the Adriatic fea. Thus 
between Vefpafian and Vitellius all Italy was fhared, and 
the ridges of the Apennine become a common boundary. 



As winter approached and the plains were flooded by the 



overflowing of the Po, Primus fent the legions back to Ve- 
rona With the aged and wounded ; and paffing the Po at 
the head of the auxiliary cohorts and cavalry, advanced 
as far as the temple of Fortune, at prefent a city on the 
Adriatic gulph, known by the name of Fano. There he 
halted, upon intelligence, that the prastorian cohorts had 
already left Rome, and that guards were polled upon the 
Apennine to oppofe his pallage. And truly Vitellius, viteI ]j ug 
roufed at length, as it were, out of a profound fleep, f en ds 



an ar- 



had ordered Julius Prifcus and Alphenus Varus, with four- my tofe^ure 
teen praetorian cohorts, a legion of marines, and other t 5 e ^" rf 

forces, to feize the paffes of the Apennine. They were n jn e , 
all chofen men, and able to have made an ofFenfive war, 
had they been under the command of a different general. 
They encamped at Mevania, now Bevagna, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toligno 5 but Vitellius, without departing in 
the leaft from his wonted courfe of debauchery, continued 
at Rome, where he fettled a fucceffion of confute for ten 
} ?e ^rsj difcharged fome nations from all tribute, conferred 
u pon others frefh immunities, and, in fhort, without any 
rcgard to futurity, rent and exhausted the empire with 

wild bounties, as could neither be granted nor ac- 

cc rtcd by men of fenfe, but were highly applauded by the 

unthinking! 



? XaaiRj c, 54. 
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He arrives at unthinking herd. At length, moved by the repeated fo]j 




the camp, citations 0 f the 

army, he left Rome, and repaired to tj)g 

camp of Mevania, attended by a great number of fenators 
which only ferved to expofe him to public contempt and de' 
rifion (X). For as he was quite unacquainted with the 

military art, he was continually applying for information 



how to draw up the army, how to procure intelli 




hat meafures he might defeat the defigns of the 



igence, 



&c. Upon every flying report of the approach of tie 
enemy, he was fure to betray great fear> and never fail 
to get drunk. In the end, furfeited with the camp and 
The fleet at learning the revolt of the fleet at Mifenum, he returned 
Mifenum re- to Rome in the utmoft confirmation. The fleet m 
voIts ' drawn to revolt by Claudius Faventius, who was only a 



and had been degraded by Galba with marks 
ignominy. By forging letters from Vefpafian, and in his 



name tempting the officers with great rewards, he prevailed 



upon them to change their allegiance. To reclaim them, 
Vitellius made choice of Claudius Julianus, who had 
lately commanded the fleet, and was highly efteemed by 
the marines. But he, without hefitation, went over to 
the party of Vefpafian 5 and, putting himfelf at their head, 
took the city of Terracina. Hereupon Vitellius dif» 



patched meflengers to the army, with orders to retire from 
Mevania, and drawing nearer Rome, to encamp at Nar i 
ma, now Narni. From it he detached fix cohorts and 
five hundred horfe, whom he fent under the command of 
his brother Lucius, to make head againft the fold ie rs of the 

fleet. He himfelf remained at Rome, where he aflembled 
the people by their tribes, and to all, whodefired 



lifted, adminiftered the oath of fidelity. As he moved 

companion by his fad countenance, his doleful expreffions 





(X) Tacitus fays, that while he was difcourfing td ah aiTemt 
of the foldiers foon after his arrival in the camp, there flew 01 
his head a flock of ravenous birds, fo numerous* that, like 
black cloud, they darkened the day. He adds, that a 
efcaped from the altar 5 and overturning the utenfils for t» 
facrifice, was at laft flain at a diftance from thence, and nfc 
in the place where it was cuftomary to kill the victims. This t 
faperftitious pagans looked upon as the worft of omens (oil* 



(61) Tacit, C. 56. 
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and many tears, and ^ was liberal, nay extravagant, in 

Jiis promifes, vaft multitudes gave in their names ; and 



this daftardly crowd, only daring in words, he gave the 



Vitellius 



) 



name of legions. To himfelf he affumed, at this 
unfture, the title of Caefar, which he had hitherto re- 

( efted, as if the Caefars alone were defined to hold the fo- 
reign power r . 

The army no fooner left Mevania, than the Samnites, 
the Pelignians, and the Marfians embraced the caufe of 

Vcfpafian. At the fame time, Primus, informed of the 

enemy's motions, haftened to pafs the Apennine, where, ^ m " si 

while his troops were forely annoyed with the cold, and n 'j^ pe 

{toggling with difficulty out of the deep fnow, he con^ 

fidered what dangers he mufc have undergone, had not 
Vitellius's army abandoned their pofL Primus, having 
paft the Apennine, encamped at Carfulae, between Meva- 
nia and Narnia, and there waited the arrival of the legions 
from Cremona, which were in full march to join him. As 
the forces of Vitellius were only ten miles diflant. the 
troops which Primus had with him were for attacking them 
before the legions arrived, whom they confidered rather as 



4 



fearers in the prey, than partakers in the peril. But 
Primus found means to calm their fury, and in the mean 
time the legions arrived, and foon after their arrival po£- 
felFed themfelves of Interamna, now Terni \ which fa 
terrified Vitellius's army, that they began to fly over to the 
enemy in whole companies and troops, being encouraged 

thereunto by their tribunes and centurions. ^However, fome 
of the common foldiers perfifted inflexible in their adhe- 
rence to Vitellius ; and a report was induftrioufly fpread 

all over the camp, that Valens had efcaped into Germany, 
and was there aflembling a mighty army. To confute 
this rumour, and prevent their cherifhing any farther hopes, 
Valens was put to death at Urbinum, where he was de- 
nned in prifon, and his head fent to the camp, and dis- 
played to the view of Vitellius's troops. At this light,- they 
ton* into utter defpair and feeing themfelves on all fid 



The whole 



lr c 1 •> o — ariuv j>..i*.s 

ereit of hope, pafTed over in a body to the party of\«vt*r to VcC* 
e »pa«an. Upon this general defection, Primus and V 



p^glecled not, by repeated mefTages, to make offers to 
iteihus of fafety to his perfon, of revenues, of any 



Idem, c, 55-— 
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private retirement in Campania, or elfewere^. ifhewoulj 
refign the fovereignty. and fubmit to Vefpafian. Mucianns 
likewife fent him letters with the like offers ; f 0 
which he would have yielded, had he not been diiTuaded 

his friends from ever leading a private life, after he 
nad been emperor. To him now remained only the city of 
Rome, which Flavius Sabinus might have eafily raifed a. 
gainft him ; but he, either out of a natural abhorrenc 




«to 





the fpilling of blood, or becaufe he envied the grandeur of 
his brother's fortune, neglected to act with any warmth or 
alacrity. It is true, he often conferred with Vitellius about 
the means of reftoring public peace* but could not be 
prevailed upon to ufe violence. In one of thefe confe- 
Vitellius rences* he agreed to refign the empire on certain conditions* 
defignstoab- which Sabinus affured him fhould be ratified 

* ca£e ' brother Vefpafian ; which was no fooner known, 

than his followers exerted their utmoft efforts to di- 
vert him from his refolution ; reprefenting to him, 

how ignominious, how infecure the terms of peace were* 

fince the performing them entirely depended upon the wan- 
ton humour of the conqueror. But, notwithftanding all 
their endeavours to roufe him to fome attempt daring 
and brave, having learnt on the . eighteenth of December 
the defection of his army at Narnia, he went forth from 
the palace in deep mourning;, attended by his domeftics^ 



with his little fon, an helplefs infant i and pafling in this 
forlorn condition through the ftreets of the city, arrived 
at the place where the people ufed toafTemble ; and thereto 
the multitude, which had flocked from all quarters, de- 
clared his refolution in few words, fuch as fuited his pre- 
fent condition, that he voluntarily withdrew for the fake 
of the public peace and the good of the commonwealth; 
and that he only defired they would remember him> and 
to his brother, to his wife, and to his innocent and tender 
children, fliew companion and mercy. At the fame time, 
extending his arms, with his little fon in them, he recom- 
mended h iik 9 now to one 9 now to another 5 then to suj 1 
At laiL bmiHns; into tears, he unsirt his fword from h 13 

ilde, and prefented it to the conful Gecilius Simplex, ww[ 

iiood juft by him, thus rcfigning the power of life a 

►Lath over the citizens. As the conful refufed to recene 

it, and the afieir/oiy with loud clamours oppofed his re 




^nation, he deoartcJ, declaring, that he intended to de- 

veil himiclf of the b^Jires of the imperial dignity m t,iv 

tempi- 



\ 
\ 
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temple of Concord, and thence to fcek a private retire- 
ment in his brother's houfe. But the people, fenfibly af-Botishot 
fccled with this doleful fcene, declared with one voice againft permlUed * 
his withdrawing to a private dwelling, called him back . 
to the palace, and even fhiit up every other way. Here- 
upon, not knowing what to do^ nor how to proceed, he 
returned to the palaCe K But as the rumour had already 



flown all over the city, that ViteHiuS had abdicated the 
empire ; all the principal fenators, great numbers of knightsjj 
with the city guards and thofeof the night-watch, crowded 
to the houfe of Fiavius Sabinus* Thither news was brought 
them, that Vitellius, encouraged by the people and his 



German guards^ was retired to the palace. As Sabinus FWvitfs 



had advanced too far to retreat j all who were about him binus ta J^ eS . 
ad v i fed him to take arms, and force Vitellius to ftand toJJf eat 'y . 
the treaty he had made. Sabinus, though of himfelf he- 
fitating and backward (Y), yielded to their advice ; but 



fome 



8 Tacit, c. 66—69. Suet. c. 15. Dio, 1. ixv. p': 740 



(Y) The nobility of Rome did all that lay in their powetf 
to roufe Fiavius Sabinus, and encourage him to mare with the 
other generals of the party the glory of placing his brother upon 
the throne. As he was governor of Rome, the cohorts there 
immediately depended upon him, and confequently would not 
fail to join 3 moft of the fenators offered to affift him with 
their Haves . The cohorts remaining with Vitellius were few, 
and thofe quite dilheartened with difmal tidings from all quar- 
ters. The populace were wavering ; and from them, if he 
once prefented himfelf as their head, he would find the fame 
tottery and zeal, which they had (hewn for Vitellius, inftantly 
turned upon Vefpafiah. With thefe and the like reafoningSj 
{ «e grandees of Rome ftrove to roufe Sabinus, but cO'uld not 
by any means prevail upon him to take arms j and hencg 
fome entertained private fufpicions againfc him, as if through 
malignity and emulation he ftudied to thwart the defigns 
formed in behalf of his brother. .V or Fiavius Sabinus was 
°°th elder than Vefpaiian, and greatly i-.rpaffed him in Wealth 
^ reputation. He was even believed to have upheld his 

brother's credit otherwife finking, and for the money lent 

™w to have received in pledge his houfe and poffelfions, 
.though between them an appearance of unanimity fubiifted^ 
private grudges were apprehended to remain. But our hiitoriari 
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fome of the boldeft of Vitellius's men, meeting him as he 

advanced to the palace* attacked with great refolution 
and put him to flight, Sabinus under this diftrefs had no 
other refouree but to fhut himfelf up in the Capitol; 
He re which he did accordingly, with a fmall number of fol- 
the capitol. diers, fome fenators, and a few Roman * knights. The 

foldiers of Vitellius immediately invefted the capitol, 

with ftations fo loofe and ill-guarded, that Sabinus, during 
the dead of the night, found means to acquaint Primus 
with his danger, and to caufe his own children Sabinus and 
Clemens, and his brother's fon Domitian, to be brought to 
him. The next morning, as foon as day began to dawn, 
before hoftilkies were commited on either iide, Sabinus 
fent Cornelius Martialis, a centurion of the firft rank, to 




put Vitellius in mind of the treaty, and expoftulate with 
him about thus violating fuch folemn ftipulations. Vitel- 
lius threw the whole fault upon the foldiers, whofe ardour, 
he faid, it was not in his power to reftrain. He even 
Warned Martialis to retire by a private way, that hemight 



be affaffinated bv the foldiers, as the mediator 




peace which they abhorred. He was fcarce returned 



Slewed ^ e ca P* t0 *' w ^ en Vitellius's foldiers approached, and began 

ie ° ' the attack with great fury. The befieged, with Glowers of 

ftones and tiles, ft rove to overwhelm the aggreffors; 
but the latter, advancing boldly to the very gates of the 
citadel, fet fire to them, and muft have entered, had not 

Sabinus pulled down the ftatues on all hands, and, with thefe 
glorious monuments of antiquity, raifed in the very 
entrance a new wall. Then they ftrove to force a 

the oppofite avenues of the capitol, climbing over the 
contiguous buildings, which, during a long peace, had been 

fufTered to be raifed to the height of the foundations of the 

capitol. Here the aflault was clofe and fierce ; and w 
adjoining roofs being fet on fire, whether by the aflailant 

vr the befieged is uncertain, the flame fpread from thenc 



5s of opinion, that Sabinus, naturally merciful and gentle, a 
horred all {laughter and fpilling of blood j and therefore!' 
quently conferred with Vitellius about the means of refton 
public peace, and laying down arms by mutual agreement* 
treaty (62). 

(62) Idem, c. 64; 
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to the porticos of the capital ; and being there, nouri/hed 
by the timber, which was very old, fpread every way with 
terrible impetuofity 5 nor did the conflagration ceafe, till burnt 
that glorious and {lately edifice was burnt to the ground to the ground 
and bid in afhes ; the mo ft deplorable misfortune, fays 
Tacitus, that had happened fmce the founding of the city* 

and to the Roman people the moft reproachful^ fince by 

them, and not by a foreign enemy, the facred feat of the: 



great Jupiter, reared by their anceflors with folemn bene- 
dictions and aufpices, as the pledge and centre of future 

empire j was thus mipioufly profaned and reduced to 
afces £ . 

While the capitol was yet burning, Vitellius's bands* 
burfting in, put all who oppofed them to the fword : of 
thefe the moft fignal were Cornelius Martialis, iEmilius Pa- 1 



cenfis, Cafperius Niger, and Didius Scaeva. Flavius Sabinus^bmas^ 
and Quincrius Atticus the conful Were taken and loaded wither! tr 
irons. The reft, by divers ftratagems, efcaped* having 
learnt the word by which the foldiers of Vitellius were 



diftinguiftied by one another. Youn* Domitian was 



faved by the contrivance of one of his freed-men, under the" 
difguife of a linen robe, as if he had belonged to the tribe? 
of the priefts who offered fac: iflccs in the capitol (Z); 
Sabinus and Atticus were carried to Vitellius, who did all 
that lay in his power to appeafe the fury of the populace' 
and foldieryj crying aloud for their execution* They 

were chiefly incenfed againft Sabinus ; and therefore,' in-* 

ftead of heai kening to the emperor's entreaties, they raft 

G c a him 



t Tacit, c. 70 — 72. 



. (Z) Domitian paffing among the facrifices undifcovereel to tne 1 

noafe of Cornelius Primus, a dependent of his fatiiers, neat the* 
place called Vehbrura, lav there concealed, till Rome was 

1 1 

tatcen by Primus. He afterwards, in the reign of his father* 
demoiiihed the houfe where he had lain concealed, and raifed 

upon the place a fmall chapel dedicated to Jupiter the pto 
lector, with an altar, and the account of his adventure' en- 
graved upon marble. When he arrived at the foverfcignty,- he' 



wected a vail: temple facred to Jupiter the guardian,- with km* 
tea held in the arms of the god (63). 



(63) Idem,- c\ 74,? 
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him through in his prefence ; then cutting off his head, 

dragged his trunk through the ftreets to the Scalae Gemonisj 
where the bodies of malefactors were ufually expofed. He 
had, for the fpace of five-and-thirty years, carried arms 



for the commonwealth, and governed Mosfia feven years, 



and Rome twelve, bearing both in peace and war a fignai 
reputation. The only failing, which even his enemies could 
object to him, was his talkativenefs* As to the innocence 
of his life and juftice of his actions, he was altogether 
blamelefs. All agree, that before Vefpafian became em- 
peror, Sabinus was looked upon as the chief ornament of 
the Flavian family, and the fupport of Vefpafian himfelf, 
who was his younger brother. When the people de- 
tnanded the doom of the conful Atticus, Vitellius perfiftd 
in oppofing them, being entirely reconciled to him, in re* 
gard of his openly confeffing, that he had fet fire to the 
capitol and by thus afluming the odium of the crime, 

though the whole was by fome thought a fiction, acquitted 
as innocent the party of Vitellius. About the fame time, 
Lucius Vitellius, the emperor's brother, defeated in Cam- 
pania the marines, who had declared for Vefpafian, and re- 
' took Terracina. Six fmall galleys efcaped, and in one of 
them Apollinaris commander of the fleet. All the other 
veffels were feized by the fhore, or, furcharged by the flying 



crowd, funk to the bottom. Julianus, who had been fent 
by Vitellius to reclaim the fleet, and had ^one over to Vef- 
pafian, was taken pnfoner, and by Lucius's orders firft 
inhumanly fcouged and then executed. Had Vitel- 
lius's men, now elated with fuccefs, proceeded directly to 
Rome, a dreadful ft rustle muft have enfued ; nor could it 
have been decided without the defh action of the city. 
But while Lucius was deliberating, whether he fliould 
return forthwith to Rome, or purfue the reduction of 
Campania, t he troops of Primus., informed of the danger of 
Sabinus, haftcned to his relief. Petfiins Cerealis, one nearly 
allied to Vefpafian and a commander of no mean character, 
upon, the fir ft news that the capitol was befiegeu, was fent 
forward with a thoufand horfe, and ordered to crofs the 
Sabine territories, and enter Rome through the Salarian 



way. Piimus himfelf advanced along the great Flaming 
road, and when the night was far fpent, arrived at a pla ce 
called the Red Rocks. There he received difnal tidings? 
that. Sshir.us was murdered, the capitol reduced to afe 

ike oitv under dreadful canfrernfetiom the populace and 

* (laves 
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{laves all under arms for Vitellius, &c. (A). Petilius Ce^ 
realis, meeting not far from the city a party of the ene- 
my, attacked them brifkly, but was by them received with 
equal refolution, and after a long and bloody conteft, put 
to flight and purfucd as far as Fidenae. This fuccefs height 
tened the zeal and partiality of the people for Vitellius s 
thev betook themfelves to arms, moft of them fnatching 
up whatever fell firft in their way, and, thus armed, de- 
manded to be led out againft the enemy. Vitellius com- ViteJJius 
mended their zeal, but at the fame time fent embafladors^ d r s s embaf ~ 
both to Cerealis and Primus to renew the former treaty, 0 fanVc°com- 
The foldiers of Cerealis infulted the deputies, and evenmodauon. 
wounded the praetor Arulenus Rufticus, a man of great 
merit and diftin£tion, and flew his principal li£tor, for dar- 
ing to open a pafTage through the crowd. Thofe who went 
toPrimus were better received. They were attended by 



C c 




the 



(A) Primus's forces might have reached Rome before the capitoI 
Was befieged ; but, inftead of purfuing their march to the city 
after they had left Narnia, they diverted themfelves at Ocricu- 



lam now Otricoli, in celebrating the annual feaft of Saturn, 



which lafted many days There were not wanting fome, who 
on this occafion entertained fufpicions of Primus, and charged him, 
as if, through treachery, he thus lingered in confequence of the 
letters fecretly fent him from Vitellius s with offers of the confulfhip 
and of his daughter then marriageable, and with her a mighty 
fortune, as the rewards of revolting from Vefpafian. Others al- 
ledged, tlvit this charge was no more than a fiction, and that it 
was a refolution concerted amongft all the leaders, rather to ter- 
rify the city with a terrible difplay of war, than to carry the 
war thither, fince the chief flrength of the praetorian bands 
tad already deferted Vitellius, who was likewife precluded 
from receiving any reinforcements ; fo that it was prefumed he 
would quietly yield up the empire. But the true caufe of fo 
prepofterous delay was, according to our hiftorian, their waiting 



the coming of Mucianus, who was advancing full march with the 



iorces of the eaft, and by frequent letters retarded the motion of 
the conquering army, being ftung with envy at the fuccefs of 
Primus, and thinking that he mould be deprived of all mare in. 
the glory of the war, were he not prefent at the entry into, 
jtome, But the news, that the capitol was befieged, rou&4 
*nams a and put the whole army in motion (74), 



(74) Idem^ c. 7& 



I 
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the Veftal virgins, who brought letters from Vitellius to 
Primus, wherein the emperor defired, that the battle, which, 
was to be the laft, might be fufpended for one day, fince 
during that interval, all things might be eafily accommor 
modated. Primus difmifted the virgins with all demons 
p«mus's an- ffratipns of honour j but to Vitellius returned anfwer, that, 
- er * by the murder of Sabinus and the burning of the capital, 



all means of ending the war by treaty were cut off (B) 



The embafiadors were fcarce gone, when the whole army 
moved, advancing in three bodies to the walls of Rome, 
where the forces of Vitellius expected them? divided like- 
wife in three bodies. The weak and unwarlike populace 
was routed at the firft onfet \ but Vitellius's other troops, 
Tallying cut againft the enemy as they approached the 
walls of the city, attacked them with a fury hardly 
to be exprelTed. Primus's men flood their ground with 
equal refolution and intrepidity ; fo that the mod cruel and 
bloody battle enfued that the Romans had ever fuftained, 
The conflict lafted feveral hours with various fuccefs ; but 

in the end proved favourable to Primus's men, as fuperior 
in th.e abilities of their leaders. The Vitellians were with 

4 

Vitellius ? s S reat daughter driven into the city, where they affembled 
jiien driven again j and, though vanquifhed and routed, renewed the 



tattle with frefh vigour, and continued it to the clofeof the 



day. The people gathered about the combatans as fpecta 
tors ; and as if they had been only attending the reprefen- 
tation of a fight exhibited for public amufement, they 
fometimes favoured one party, fometimes another, with 



theatrical fhouts and clappings : nay, as often as either fide 



d their backs, or particulars fled into houfes 

cealed themfelves in fhops, they infifted upon their bein 

dragged out and flain. The people, as Tacitus pbferves, 

were 



(B) Mtifonius Rufus, by rank a Roman knight, by p rofeffioa 
a Stoic, joining himfelf to the embaffadors, endeavoured, by P" 1 ' 
lofophical difcourfes about the advantages of peace and *h e " aR * 



but was 



gers attending war, to quell the fury of men in arms 

derided by fpme, outrageoully infulted by others, and a* \A 

mode- 
rate, prevailed uppn to forbear his unrcafonable leffons of wii; 



partly by menaces, partly by perfuafions of the more 



If 5) Idem, e. 2 1 , 
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were fo little affected with this tragical fpe&acle, that at 

the fame timt were ** een * n one P^ ace crue * con &&s and 
bleeding wounds ; in another luxurious banqueting and vo- 
luptuous revellings ; every-where ftreams of blood and heaps 
of carcafes ; and hard by wanton debauches and lewd har- 
lots in ftiort, all the abominations of a moft diflblute and 
riotous peace, and all the barbarities of a moft dreadful and 

captivity. Primus's men having in the end prevailed ^ hich 



and made themfelves mafters of the city, marched in the t he camp 
next place to ftorm the camp of the praetorian guards, 



th 



band on s the 



whither the moft determined amongft the enemy had re 
tired. As they confidered the camp as their laft hope and 
refource, they exerted they utmoft efforts in defending it } 
and, though in number inferior, often repulfed the aggref- 
fors ; and at length, when the gates in fpite of all oppofi- 
tion, were burft open, uniting together, they made a laft 
effort j but being overpowered by numbers, they all fell 
facing the enemy and wounded only before *. 

Vitellius, feeing the city taken, caufed himfelf to be 
conveyed in a chair through the back part of the palace to ™fc ^Tbut 
his wife's houfe upon mount Av en tine, with a defign to lie returns to it* 
there concealed during the day, and fly by night to his bro- 
ther, then at Terracina. But as to one who is under dread 
and fears all things, the prefent affairs feem moft dange- 
rous, he foon changed his mind and returned to the palace, 
Suetonius writes, that he altered his refolution upon a 
groundlefs and uncertain report, that a treaty and a peace 
was concluded. Be that as it will, he found the palace 
now quite defolate and abandoned ; all his flaves and dome- 

Hies having flipped away, or carefully avoiding to meet him. 
Terrified with the difmal folitude and filence, he tried t 

enter feveral apartments ; but finding them all (but, and 
being at laft weary with fuch miferable and folitary wander- 
ing to and fro, he thruft himfelf into the porter's lodge, 
and concealed himfelf behind the bed. In the mean time,, 
party of Primus's men entering the place, fearched all 



places and corners, till at laft they difcovered the empe 
and dragged him out. As they knew him not, they en- 
quired who he was, and whether he could acquaint iberv 
What was become of Vitellius. He deceived them at li= :1 




c 




r\ ■ 



Idem, e. 73— 84. Dlo, L lxv. p. 74s. Suet. c« 



¥>.bell. Jud. Liv. c. 4*. 
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but being foon known by Julius Placidus, tribune of aprs, 
torian band, he pretended to have matters of the utmoft 
importance to impart to Vefpafian, and with great earned- 
nefs begged to be kept, though it were in prifon, till his 

arrival. But the tribune* and foldiers, deaf to all entrea- 

ties, tied forthwith his hands behind him, threw a halter 



about his neck, rent all his apparel, and dragged him half. 



Jnfukedby naked into the forum through the great ftreet called the 



thc P°F ulace - Sacred Way, forcing him, with their fwords pointed at 

his throat, to hold up his head, and prefent his face to the 
indignities offered him by the rabble, who now reviled him 
in a mod outrageous manner. They forced him to behold 
his oWn flatues thrown down, and to view the place where 
Galba had been murdered. While he was thus haled along, 
a German foldier meeting him, drew his fv/ord and dis- 
charged a violent blow, whether at Vitellius to revenge 
fome former injury, or at the tribune, or to releafe the 
emperor from infults and derifion, is uncertain. The tri- 
bune's ear he actually cut off, and was himfelf inftantiy 
flain. Vitellius, they pulhed forward, the populace the 
whole time upbraiding him with his gluttony, his target 
of Minerva, his lewdnefs, and even the imperfections of 
his body for he was enormcufly tall, corpulent, andfcme- 
what lame, having been hurt by a chariot, while he was 
attending Caligula at the races in the circus. He boreal! 
the infults and indignities offered him without uttering a 
fingle word, except to the tribune, to whom, while he 
treated him in a manner altogether unbecoming, he an- 
iwered, that neverthelefs he had been his emperor. They 
dragged him at iaft to the Gemoniae, the common enamel 
of malefactors, where the body of Flavius Sabinus bad lain 
expofed, and there with many wounds put an end to his 
And exe- unhappy life. His head was cut off, and carried on a pole 
cu ' through the chief ftreets of the city. His body was drag- 

ged with a hook, and with all poffible ignominy thrown 
into the Tiber, but afterwards buried by his widow Gale-, 
ria Fundana. Thus died Aulus Vitellius, the ninth empe- 
ror of Rome, according to fome in the fifty-fourth, accor- 
ding to others in the fifty-eighth, year of his age, after hav- 
ing reigned a year, wanting ten or twelve days, from the 
time he was proclaimed emperor at Cologn, and eight 
months, and a few days after the death of Otho. He was 

jailed to the firft dignities in the ftate by no parts or 

merit; 




w 
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merit of his ' own, but in regard to the luftre of his 
family 1 which was one of the raoft confpicuous in Rome. 

his extravagant bounties and largeffes, he gained 

the affections both of the foldiery and people. Of the 
former, many adhered to him with unfhaken fidelity to the 
laft tho', in -the opinion of our hiftorian, he had not one 
good quality to recommend him to fuch as wifhed well to 
the republic, having been ftained, evert from his tender 
years, with all manner of crimes and moft infamous and 
abominable iniquities w . The day being already far fpent, 

the fenate could not be affembled, the fenators and magis- 
trates having either privately withdrawn from the city, or 
concealed themfelves in the houfes of their dependents. 
Domitian, apprehending now no further danger, prefented 
himfelf to the leaders of the party, and was by the foldiers 
thronging about him faluted Caefar, and by them conducted Domitian fa- 
in a kind of triumph to his father's houfe. lulcd C * fa '' 

In the mean time, Lucius Vitellius was with his co- 
horts advancing from Terracina to the relief of his bro- 
ther. The cavalry was therefore fent forward to Aricia, 
and the legions ordered to advance to Bo.villae. But Lu- LuciusjVitel 
cius was no fooner informed of the unhappy doom of J™ ^idf 
the emperor, than he furrendered himfelf and his bands an <j h\ s 
to the pleafure of the conquerors. The foldiers were dif- troops, and 
armed and led through the city, guarded on each lid e by '^Pj* tQ 
files of armed men, without betraying a fuppliant look, 



or dropping a mean expreffion, though outrageoufly infulted 
by the mocking and petulant vulgar. They were all com- 
mitted to prifon, but foon after releafed. As for Vitelli- 
us, he was put to death j a punifhment which he well deferv- 
*4i being no lefs addicted to all kinds of vices than his brother. 
But, for all his vices, he wanted neither courage nor acti- 
vity, and fupported the caufe with great resolution and vi- 
gilance x. By the death of the emperor and his brother, 
war was rather feen to ceafe, than peace to commence ; 
for the conquerors, continuing in arms, haunted all over 
we city after the conquered, filling with carnage and 
wangled bodies the ftreets, and places of public refort, 
tta temples, and even the private houfes, which they burft 

°pen and pillaged^ pretending, that there fome Vitelli- 

ans 



Tacit . c. 85, 86. Suet, c, 4, 5, 15, 18. Dio, p, 1 
'^3> * Tacit. 1. iv. c. 2. 
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ans were concealed, The indigent part of the populace 
failed not to join the foldiers in the general violence and 
The mifera-fpyii . f 0 that on all hands nothing was heard but difmal 
It t hlcijv, n complaints and outcries, and nothing feen but the dreadful 

calamities of a city ftormed and lacked. Domitian who al- 
leady enjoyed the name -and refidence of Caefar, inftead 
of tfriving to check the infolence of the foldiery, attended 
his infamous pleafures, and only by his diflblute life (hewed 
himfelf the fon of an emperor. Primus, in whofe hands 
the whole power was lodged, made ufe of it only to 
plunder more freely, being wholly taken up in conveying 
from the palace treafure, moveables, and domeflic flaves, 
as if he were full feizing the fpoil of Cremona. When 
the fury of the foldiers began to abate, the fenate met, 
The fove- and confirmed the fovereignty of Vefpafian, decreeing to 

VefnTun w * tn § reat a l acr ' tv » a ^ tfl c titles and prerogatives ever 

atfcnowkae- inverted in former princes. They declared him conful, 



«d '7 the fc- giving him his fon Titus for collegue in that dignity: 



caie, Domitian they honoured with the praetorfhip and confular 

authority : they prefented Primus with the confular orna- 
ments, and Cornelius Fufcus and Arrius Varus with thofe of 
the praetorfhip. All thefe decrees were palled at the moti- 
on of Valerius Afiaticus, conful ele£f. y. 

During thefe commotions in Italy, the Batavians re- 
volted under the condu£f. of the celebrated Claudius Civi« 
lis j but of the caufes and events of this war, which con* 

The Dadanstinued long, we fhall fpeak in the following reign. The 

^el'edb*" P eo l^ e °^ T)*™ t0 ° r °k U P m arms * a people never 

Mucianus, well-affc&ed to the Romans, and then by no forces re- 



trained, fince the army was withdrawn out of Mcefo. 
They {formed the winter quarters of the auxiliary cohorts, 
palled the Danube, and were proceeding to demolimtne 
entrenchments of the legions, when Mucianus happened to 
march through Moefia, with the forces of the eaft. As 
that commander was already apprifed of the victory at Cre- 
mona, he detached the fixth legion to oppofe the barbae 
ans, and appointed Fonteius Agrippa governor of M(£» a > 
with part of the troops which had furrendered at Cre- 
mona, and which it was thought advifeable to engage in a 
foreign war, that they might not difturb d.ome.ftic p eace ' 

Agrippa obliged the enemy to repafs the Danube , aiw> 

prevent 



>' Idem, ibid. 



i 
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prevent any farther attempts of the like nature, built a 
great number of forts on the banks of the Danube, and 
ftrenrthened them with numerous garrifons. In Pontus 
likewife great difturbances were railed by one Anicetus, 
formerly freed-man to king Polemon, under him in great 
power,' and commander of the royal navy. As he was 
highly provoked againft the Romans, for changing the 
kingdom into a province, which happened in the reign of 
Nero, and by that means depriving him of all his autho- 
rity, he led hold of the prefent opportunity, and, levy- 
ing forces under colour of affifting Vitellius, feized the city 
ofTrebizond, burnt the fleet which guarded the coafts, 
and, entering into an alliance with the neighbouring bar- 
barians, fcoured the fea with fcorn and infult, and com- 
mitted dreadful ravages on the coafts of Afia. Againft 
him Vefpafian fent a choice body of legionaries, under 
the command of Virdius Geminus, an officer diftinguilhed 
in war ; who, attacking the enemy while they were rov- 
ing about in queft of booty, drove them into their veffels 

then, with fome galleys built with great expedition, cha- 
ced Anicetus into the mouth of the river Chobus, where 
he relied upon the protection of Sedochus king of the La~ 
jrians, a people of Colchis. That prince feemed at flrfl: 
determined to defend his allv ; but, as foon as a reward 




his treachery was propofed and a war threatened, 
he betrayed Anicetus and all his followers to the con^ Anwetu3' 
queror. Thus ended that fervile war ; and Vefpafian takcn * 
received an account of the fuccefs which had attended 
his arms, a few days before the joyful tidings were 

brought him of the great victory gained by his forces at 
Cremona 



Tacit, c. 1. iii. c. 46, 47, 48 
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HAP, XIX 



0 



From the death of Vitellius, to 



5 me 





death of Domitian, the laft of 
twelve Caefars, in whom ended the 

Flavian family. 



The defcent Hp H E Flavian family, now raifed to the higheft pitch 



birth, and of grandeur, was no- ways' confpicuous, either for its 

VeiSa°n * u ^ re or ant ^ u ^y- Titus Flavius, the emperor's grand- 
before he at- father, was a citizen of Reate, now Rieti, in the coun- 
tatned the try of the Sabines ; and in the civil wars between Gasfar 
iovereignty. ^ p om p e y ? ferved under the latter in quality of centd- 

tion, but returned home after the battle of Pharfalia ; and 
having obtained his pardon, betook himfelf to the mean 
employment of collecting taxes, under the farmers of the 
public revenue. His fon, Titus Flavius Sabinus, followed 

the fame profeffion, and acquitted himfelf in it with fuch 
integrity, that by feveral cities in Ana, where he was col* 
ledxor of the tax called quadragefima, ftatues were erected 
to him, with this infcription, To the honeft publican. 
Afterwards he withdrew into the country of the Helvetii, 
where he acquired a confiderable fortune by lending money 



upon intereft. He married Vefpafia Polla, whofe father 

had been military tribune and prefect of the camp; and 



had by her two children, Sabinus, of whom we have 




fpoken above, and Vefpafian, who was born on the fe 
yenteenth of November of the ninth year of the common 
chriftian aera ; that is, five years before the death of Aii- 
uftus ; fo that he was raifed to the empire in the fixtieth 
year of his age. He was, amongft many other new men 
ehofen from the municipal towns, from the ^colonics, 
and even from the provinces, admitted into the fenate 

the emperor Caligula. He indeed, at firft declined 
that dignity, but was at laft, in a manner contained 
his mother to accept it. Fie afterwards ferved in quality 
of military tribune in Thrace, was quaeftor of the provin- 
ces of Cyrene and Crete, aedile, and praetor. He attend- 
ed tl^ emperor Claudius into Britain, where he diftin* 

ifhcJ 




i 

4 



guithed htmfelf, though only tribune of a legion, in a very 

eminent manner, as we have related in the reign of that 
prince. He was conful during the two laft mouths of the 
eleventh year of Claudius's reign, and by Nero appoint- 
ed governor of Africa in quality of pro-conful. . He mar- 
ried" Flavia Domitilla, a n .tive of Af ica, at firft Have: to 
Statilius Capella, but afterwards rnanumifed and made tree 
of the city. By her he had two fans, Titus and Domiti- 
an, who reigned after him, and one daughter, named 
Domitilla, who died, as did alfo her mother, before his ac- 

ccflion to the empire Vefpafian was, as Tacitus o Tcrves, 

of all the emperors the only one by power changed for the 



better. While he was in a private {ration^ he ufed to court 
the favour of the princes by the meaneff. flattery. During 



his prstorfhip he begged leave to exhibit extraordinary 



fports in honour of Caligula, on account of the pretended 



victory in Germany. He was one of the few fycophants 
who were of opinion, that thofe who were faid to have 
confpired againfl: that prince {hould be publiciy executed, 
and that their bodies mould be left unburied. In the pre- 
fence of the whole fenate he returned Caligula thanks for 

o 

having done him the honour of inviting him to his table. He 
was chiefly indebted to NarcifFus, the freed-man of Clau- 
dia, for the confulfhip, and the two facerdotal dignities 
which he enjoyed ; what dignities thefe were, we are no 

where told. After the death of Narcifius, his great patron, 
he withdrew and led a private life, dreading the violent fpi* 
rit of Agrippina, who bore an irreconcileable hatred to that 
minifler and all his friends. It was therefore probably after 
tar death, that he was by Nero appointed proconful of 
rtfrica> in which government he acquitted hirnfeif, ac- 
cording to Suetonius a , with honour and integrity ; accord- 
ln g to Tacitus b , with ignominy and public hatred. The 
tamer acknowledges, that during a fedition at Adrumetum, 



«£ was outrageoufly infulted by the populace ; arid on the 
ether hand, it was well known that no province efpoufed 
to caufc of Vitellius, and oppofed the preferment of Vcf- 
patan, with more ardour than that of Africa ; a manifeft 
P r otf that his government had not been popular. Soon af- 
ter ins return from Africa, his affairs being in a bad con- 
J^wn and his credit at flake, he was obliged to mortsr ^e 
Uls noufe and poiiefEons to hio brother Sabinus, and in the 

mean 



1 SuetinYcfp. c. jl> b Tacit. 1. ii. c. 57. 



\ 
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mean time to iupport himfelf and his family with the mean 

gain he earned by felling and changing horfes, nay, and 
by other means Hill more unworthy ; for he was canviclcd 
of having extorted from a young knight the fum of two 



ndred thoufand fefterces, for employing his intereft 
ring him a place in the fenate againft the inclinat 



pra 



exprels will of his father. He attended Nero into Achaia, 

where he incuned that prince's difpleafure* and was forbid 
the court, for his inattention while the emperor was fingingj 
a crime which had nigh coft him his life at Rome, as we 
have related elfewhere* Hereupon he withdrew into the 
country, and there led a life altogether private and retired, 
expecting every moment his laft doom, when he was, ccw 
trary to his expectation, named by Nero to command in the 
war againft the Jews, as a perfon of great military abilities 
and one who, on account of his mean extraction^ gay, 
him no umbrage. He was therefore fent into Judaea* will 



three legions, eight fquadrons of horfe, and ten auxiliary 
cohorts, his fon Titus ferving under him in quality of his 
lieutenant. In the courfe of that war, which proved fo fe- 
Hi$charaaer ta j tQ the Jewifli nation* Vcfpafian, acquired fignal reputa- 
as a general. ^ every duty incumbent upon a leader, or even a 

foldier, he was indefatigable : it was he who always led 



the march 5 he who always chofe the ground for encamp- 
ing. Upon confultations and difpatches he fpent nights and 
days, and was ever ready upon any exigency to encounter 
the enemy hand to hand. His diet was fuch as chance 
prefented. In his garb and drefs he varied little from a 
common foldier. In fhort had he been exempt from ava- 
rice, he would have equalled the moft famous commander* 
of antient times. With that vice he is charged by moft 
■writers ; among the reft by Tacitus, who owed to him his nrlt 
promotion in the ftate, but neverthelefs declares, as becomes 
an impartial hiftorian, againft admitting perfonal hatred or 
affection in die characters of men. After the death of 
Nero and Galba, while Gtho and Vitellius were contend- 
ing for the fovereignty, he began to cherifh hopes of ob- 
taining it himfelf, relying on feveral prodigies, prophecies, 

and propitious refponfes or oracles (C). Of the many pr e * 

A ictions i 



(C) The nntients take notice of many prodigies prefaging ^ 
future grandeur. In his grounds fays Tacitus (10), while new* 



(10) Tacit. 1. ii. c. 78. 




Chap. 19. The Roman 

diffions, that of Jofephus the hiftorian is the moft famous, 
v/ho faluted Vefpafian with the title of emperor, even iu 



Nero's reign, and allured him, he ftlould be foon inverted 
with the fovereign power. His prediction is mentioned not 
only by bimfelf% but like wife by Suetonius d , who tells us, 

that Jofephus, being by Vefpafian's orders put in irons 

boldly affirmed, that in a fhort time he fhould by him be 
fet at liberty ; but that he fhould be emperor firft. How- 



ever, that the empire was by the dark laws of fate, by 



predictions, and prophecies, foretold and ordained to Vrfpa- 

ftan and his fons, was, fays Tacitus, what we believed, 
after we had feen them emperors °. Vefpafian, being en- 
couraged 



« Jofeph. bell. Jud. 1. v. c. 12. d Suet. c. 5.. e Tacit. 

Lie S6.&1.H. c. 78. 



in the bloom of his age, a cyprefs-tree, fignaHy tall, fell fuddenly ; 
but the day following rofe again, and refumed frefti growth and 
verdure ; which was. according to the concurring teftimonics of 



the foothfayers, an omen of extraordinary grandeur in the fate ; 
yet at firft the whole prefage feemed to have been literally ful- 
filled by his being honoured with the triumphal ornaments, 



which he acquired by his condud in Britain 5 by his bearing 



the dignity of confal, and by his renown in vanquifhing the Jews. 
Bat when he had pafTed through thefe honours, he begin to be- 
lieve, that the empire was the thing prefaged. Ke was confirmed 
in this belief by the anfwer returned him by Bafilides, prieft of 
the god Carmel, fo called from mount Carmel, on which flood 
the altar of that deity ; a deity, as Tacitus obferves, not diftin- 
guilhed by any flatue or temple, but only by an altar. As Vef- 
pafian offered facrifice there, and was entertaining great hopes 
2nd views, Bafilides the prieft, having diligently furveyed the 
entrails, addrefTed him thus : Whatever defign it is which you 
meditate, 0 Vefpafian, whether to build a houfe, or extend 
your domains, or to enlarge your train of Haves, to you is granted 
a mighty and large fettlernent, infinite bounds, and multitudes of 
of men. Thefe myfterious words were immediately fpread a- 
broad by fame, and all explained as prefcging the empire to Vef- 
pafian . Many refponfes of oracles and prodigies of the like na- 
tur e, are related by Suetonius (11) and Dion Caffius (rz) ; but 

we {hall not trefp^fs upon the patience of our readers with a detail 

of them. 



(u) Suet, in Vefp, c. 5, (12} Dio, L lxvi p. 744. 
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edtiraged by Mucianus, governor of Syria, by Tiber 
Alexander, governor of Egypt, and by all his (Officers, not 
.to neglect die prefent opportunity, while two competitors, 
of all men the moll unworthy* were contending fo r ^ 
empire, he at length yielded, as we have already related, 
Jsacknow- and was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria onthefirftof 
lodged em- j u ]y 0 f tne focty-ninth year of the chriflian sera ; on the 
eafternpro- third of the fame month in Judaea, where he then was j on 
vinces* the fifteenth in Syria j and a few days after in all the pro- 
vinces of the eaft. He was not in himfelf any ways changed 
by fo fudden and fo mighty a turn of fortune : no loftinefe 
appeared in his afpe&, no arrogance, nor any new behaviour 
under his new character. He immediately rewarded his 
friends, raifmg fome to military commands* others to be 



governors of provinces, feveral to the rank of fenators, 
mod of them men of fignal merit and renown, and whoaf* 
terwards acquired the higheft honours in the ftate. As he 
thought it below him to court the foldiers by largeffes, he 
promifed them no greater donative in the heat of the civil 
war, than had been given them by others during full peace, 




n the council which he eftablifhed at Berytus for the di 
reclion of all momentous affairs, it was refolved that Titus 
fhould purfue the war againft the Jews, and M 



march with part of the forces againfr, Vitellius. But Titus 
undertook nothing till the next vear : and Antonius Primus, 



with the Illyrian army, defeated the troops of Vitellius be- 
fore the arrival of Mucianus, made himfelf mailer of Rome 
nd all Italy, and caufed the unhappy emperor to be pub- 



licly executed 



hich tranfa£ J 




we have already related at length. In the mean time, Vef- 
pafian, having palTed fome time at Antioch, the capitol of 

proceeded from thence to Egypt, where he received 
the joyful tidings of the victory gained by Primus at Cre- 
mona. Hereupon he haftened to Alexandria, with a defign 
to diftrefs Rome by famine, fince from Egypt chiefly the 
city was fupplied with corn. He was at the fame time pre- 
paring to invade Africa by fea and land, in order to bring 



upon the enemy, by intercepting their provifions, the cala- 



mity of hunger, with that of diiTenfion. But, in the mean 



»ews*of* tlie t * me > man y perfons of all ranks and degrees arrived from 
fate of Vi- Italv, to acquaint him with the fate and fall of Vitellius 



teliius. which were no fooner known, than multitudes flocked 

from all quarters, notwithfhnding it was then winter, to 

court 



! 
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court the favour of the new emperor 
iexandfia, the greateft cicy of the empire after Rome* 
proved too fmall for the vafb numbeis of embafladors* de- 
puties, noblemen, officers, &e. who flocked thither. A- 

mona; the reft} embafladors arrived fro in Vologcfcs king of 

Parthia,who offered to afllft him v. ith forty thoufand Parthian 
horfe. Vefpafian returned him thanks, and defiring he! 
would fend embafladors to the fenate, acquainted him, that 
the commonwealth was re-eftahlifticd in peace f . The news 
of the death of Viteliius made Vcfpafian alter his meafurcs £ 



inftead of diftreuins* the city, which had already pro- 
chimed him emperor, with famine, he difpatched thither 
a great number of veliels laden with corn ; which arrived 
very fcafonably, there not being at that time remaining 
in all the public ilores above ten days provifions of 
grain g . As the wintcr-feafon was far advanced, Vefpa- 
fian continued feme months at Alexandria, waiting a fafe 



from the gentle weather returning with the f lim- 




ine r. 



In the mean time, Mucianus arrived at Rome* according 
to Jofephus h , the day after the death of VitelliuSj and in ?rrives at 
a moment drew to himfelf, as he had been invefted by H-f^,.^ 
Vefpafian with an uncontrouled power, the whole ftvay* ur 4 
Licinius Mucianus was, according; to the character which 
Tacitus has drawn, of him 5 a man remarkable for a (I'ran^e 



combination of good and bad qualities ; luxury and vigi- 
lance, haughtinefi and complaifance ; when unemployed, 
exceffively voluptuous ; of infinite abilities and activity, 

bufinefs required them. Hence his equal Ihaio of 



• 4+ 




and reproach ; a3 a public miniiter admired 4 as a 
voluptuary condemned. He was a great minifrer 



the feveral arts of 



well verfed 



ln civil affairs, prompt forefeei.ng events, dextrous at 

c °ncertina: fchemes, mi^ht? in credit with thofe who word 



above hirn, under him, or in equal authority with him 3 
1 [ 1 fhort, fuch a man as could eafier create an emperor 

taan be one. Vefpafian, as he was chiefly indebted to hint 

fot 
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for the empire, upon his departure for Italy, inverted him 

with an unlimited power, and is even faid to have trufted 
him with his fignet, as if he had been his partner in the 
fovereignty. Hence, upon his arrival at Rome, he was by 
all looked upon and revered, rather as the emperor's col- 

legue, than as a fubordinate minifrer. Quite funk was the 

power of Antonius Primus and Arrius Varus, whom Vef- 

He beai>3 pafian had already appointed captain of the praetorian guards. 

As Mucianus could not well difTemble his animofity to- 
wards them, the city immediately turned her back upon 
her late favourites, and devoted herfelf to the new minion. 
To him alone court was paid, to him all addreffes were 
made : neither was he wanting to his own grandeur; 
for he never appeared in public but encompaffed with 

and attended with an equipage becoming a fove- 
He forbore indeed the name, but performed all 



univerial 
fwuy 



3 



guards 
reign. 

the functions of fovereignty. Soon after his arrival, he 
caufed Afiaticus, the late emperor's freed-man, to attonc 



for his late wicked fway, by fuffering the death of a Have. 



His doom was by every one expected and even wiihed 
for j but the death of Calpurnius Galerianus occafioned a 



He cau fes 
Calpurnius 



mighty and general dread in the city. He was the fon 
of Caius Pifo, who, in the reign of Nero, had afpired at the 
fovereignty j but had himfelf no fhare in that confpiracy, 
nor had ever offered to difturb the ftate. However, as 
he was of an illuflrious family, of a graceful perfon, and 



greatl} 



beloved 




the people, he was 




order of 



Gahrianus Mucianus, committed to the cuflody of a band of fol- 

to be raw- diers, fent forty miles from Rome, and there put to death 



dered. 




having 



his veins opened 



While Mucianus was thus ruling with abfblute fway 

vians revolt * n R° me > tne Batavians- were carrying on the war againft 
from the the Romans with ftupendous fuccefs in Lower Germany. 

Romans, Of that war we fhall here, as in its proper place, (for it 

, the firft of Vefpafian' 



conduftof was na PP^7 concluded this year 
Claudius Ci- reign) briefly recount the caufes and events. 



vilis . 



vians 



The Bata- 

originally the fame people with the Cattans, who 
dwelt beyond the Rhine, being driven thence by a do- 
meftic infurrcdion, fettled at the extreme borders of Gaul, 



in an 




ifland formed by the mouths of the Rhine and the 
Ocean. According to this defcription, the Batavians p 

fcffed South Holland, part of the country of Utrecht, 2nd 

the 



Tack L hr-G* 1 1 • Jofepk. I. v. c. 4*. 
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the ifland of Betaw, in the dukedom of Guclderland. 

They were not fubje&s, but allies, cf the Romans, being 
obliged to affift them only with troops commanded by 



pen 
time 



of the hrft rank amongft them. They had 
eight cohorts, men thoroughly exercifed in the wars of 
Germany and Britain. Thefe Vitellius had gained over 
to his party, and a great (hare they had in the victory at 
Bcdriacum j but proving afterwards refractory and un- 
governable, the emperor thought it advifeabie to remand 
them back to their own country. Julius Paulus and Claudius 
Civilis, both men of royal defcent, greatly furpafied the reft in 
credit and quality. The former was .{lain by Fonteius Capito, 
who falfly charged him with rebellion. The latter was put 
in irons and lent to Nero.; but by Galba declared inno- 
cent, and fet at liberty. Under Vitellius he was again in 
danger of his life, being charged with treafon : and hence 
his hatred to the Romans, which prompted him to arm his 
countrymen againft them. However, as he was a man of 

great addrefs, left the Romans mould look upon him as a 
public enemy, if he once appeared to have revolted from 



them, in the beginning; of the war between Vitellius and 




Vefpafcan, he pretended an attachment to the latter, and 
was, by letters from Antonius Primus, ordered to flop and 
drive back the forces fummoned to fuccour Vitellius. Civilis 

therefore, determined to revolt, but, concealing for the 

prefent his main drift, contented himfelf with diverting the 

youth from lifting themfelves, purfuant to the 
orders of Vitellius. Soon after, pretending only to cele* 
brate a banquet, he aiTembled the chiefs of the nation and 
the moll: daring amongft the populace, in a facred grave, 
where, when they had caroufed till far in the night, and 
were warmed and bold, he acquainted them with his real 
t Cdign, difplaycd the praifes and renown of their nation, 



enumerated the infults they had fuffered, the opprefi 

groaned under, and all the miferies attending upon a 
Hate of fervitude. As he was heard with great apnlaufe, he 



b^und them all with many barbarous ceremonies in a com 
bination. He then difpatched meflengers to the Caninefotes, 
u 'ho inhabited part of the ifland, to engage them in the 
fame caufe and aflbciation. The Caninefates fell readily chilis Is 
ln to his meafures 5 and chufing for their leader one Brinno, joined by 
famous for brutal bravery, took the field ; and being joined ^j' 1 ^ 
7 the Frifians, marched to attack the Romans, who, 
^der the conduct of Aquilius, had retired to tiie upper 

B&t sf the Hiand*. The conflict was fcarce begun, when a < 



D d 2 



band 
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band of Tuns; rians* who ferved under the Romans, went 



over to the enemy. At the fame time, the Roman fleet, 
confiding of twenty-four velfcls, the rowers being for the 



mod part natives of Batavia, rowed away dire&ly to the 
Puts the enemy's more. By this means the Reman forces were 



Romans to ea fjiy defeated, put to flight, and inhumanly butchered 

both, by the enemy and their own companions 




the news of this victory, the Germans immediately dif- 
patched embafladors to Civilis, with offers of fuecours. 
On the other hand, Hordeonius Flaccus, who commanded 
in Upper Germany, ordered Memmius Lupercus to mardi 
out forthwith againft the enemy with two legions, and 
the cavalry of the Ubians and Treverians, and a fquadron 
of Batavian horfe, men long fince debauched in their fide- 
lity to the Romans, but feigning great zeal for their caufe, 
purpofely to betray them in the very heat of the fight. 
Accordingly the two armies having joined battle, the Bata- 



vian cavalry, deferring the legions while they were fighting 



with great bravery, fled over to Civilis ; then inftantl} 
like enemies, turned upon the Romans. Yet the l f g 



ion 



aiics, though prefied on all fides, ftill kept their ranks 
and flood their ground, till the auxiliary Ubians and Tre- 
verians betook themfelves to a fcandalous flight, difperfing 
all over the fields. Againft them the Batavians bent their 



fury and purfuit ; which gave the legions an opportunity 



retiring with fafety to the old camp, which, as we have 

obferved in the reign of Tiberius, is placed by moft geo- 
graphers near the prefent city of Stanten in the duchy of 
Eight Bata-^ evcs< About thf fame time, the ei^ht Batavian cohorts, 
vian cohorts which, in obedience to the orders of Vitellius, were' upon 

Civili" C ° ^' ir marcn t0 Rome, being informed of the revolt of their 

countrymen and the advantages by them already gained, 



returned, and took their rout towards Lower German 
there to join Civilis. Herennius Gallus, who then go- 
verned Bonna, new Bonn, attempted to oppofe the panage- 
of the Batavians at the head of three thoufand legion- 
aries and fome cohorts haftily raifed j but was by them 
defeated with great {laughter. The conquerors, avoidin 
Cologn, purfued their march, without committing any 
hoftilities, and joined Civilis, who feeing himfelf now at 
the head of a regular army, but ftill d eading the formid- 
able power of the Romans, obliged all who were with hint 
to fwear allegiance to Vefpafian, and difpatched embaliad- 

ors to the two legions in the old camp, requiring then* 
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to take the fame oath. The anPver they returned was, 
That they would not follow the counfels of a known traitor, 
nor thofe of a public enemy : and that a Batavian fugitive 
muft not interfere in the affairs of the Roman ihte, hut 



prepare 



to meet the doom due to his enormous crimes. 



Civilis, highly provoked at this anfwer, roufed to arms Civilis be 

es the 



the whole Batavian nation, and, being joined by the ,f 
Bructerans and i encterans, attacked the camp with a 

numberlefs multitude and a fury hardly to be exprefled. 

But the Romans, though fcarce five thoufand men, made 
vigorous a defence, that Civilis, derail ing of fuccefs by 

the method of force and (forming, changed his meafures, 
and blocked them up on all fides, not doubting, but 
they would be foon conftrained by famine to capitulate. 
In the mean time, Hordeonius Flaccus, underftanding that 
the camp was befieged, immediately difpatched Dillius Vo 
cula, commander of the eighteenth legion, and Heren 



nius Gallus, with powerful fuccours to the relief of the 
two legions. But while thefe two commanders were 
Ml encamped at Gekluba, upon the Rhine, now Geinub, 
afmall village near Ordingen, in the territory of Cologn, 
news was brought him of the defeat of Vitellius at Cre- 
mona ; whereupon the officers immediately declared for 
Vefpafian, forced the foldiers to fvvear allegiance to him, 
and fent Alpinus Montanus to acquaint Civilis with the 
victory, and defire him to lay down his arms and difband 

his troops, if with them he meant to a (Tift Vefpafian, 

finee they all had already acknowledged him emperor. But 
Civilis had fomething elfe in view, and therefore openly de- 
clared, that he woulJ never (heath his fvvord, till he had 
redeemed both his own country and Gaul from the 
rannical yoke of the Romans ; and that inftant difpatched 
againft Vocula the veteran cohorts and the flower of his 
German forces, under the command of Julius Maximus 

an d Claudius Victor, hufband to his fifter. Thefe eomins Dt featl r °- 
u P ori the Romans quite unprepared, nut them to flight ; 

m A 1 • iii-ni twin- 

maae a dreadful havock of them. But, in the meanmander, and: 
^e, fome Gafcon bands, lately raifed by Galba, ar- 5s defeated by 




t culd the Ro- 
man com- 



e 



Gelduba, fell upon the enemy in the rear, whilft 
% purfuing the defeat, filled them with difmay, and 



the Vaf- 

cones'4 



lR 'P'red the Romans with frefh courage ; fo that they 



( , rn ed to the charge, and, with the affiftance of „™ 
6 ' ,les > put the enemy in their turn to flight, and gave 

a total overthrow. All the braved men of the Batavian 
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infantry were cut off ; but their horfe efcaped with the 
Roman flandards and prifoners taken in the beginning of 
the encounter. Vocula, encouraged with this fuccefs 
marched againft the enemy befieging the old camp, and, 
after a mo ft bloody conflict, forced them to abandon 

the enterprize. In the heat of the engagement, Civilis 
being thrown by the fall of his horfe, was throughout both 
armies believed to have been dagcroufly wounded, ordain: 
and to this report chiefly was owing the victory gained bv the 
Romans. Vocula, injftead of purfuing the enemy, when 
broken and in uiforder, applied himfelf to fortify the old 

camp ; and, having ftrengthened it with fome new worb, 

returned to Gelduba, and thence proceeded to Novefium, 
now Nuys, where Hordeonius Flaccus lay encamped with 
part of the army. But Vocula was fcarce gone, when 
Civilis again laid fiege to the old camp, and advancing 
with a {irons detachment to Gelduba, made himfelf 



mailer of that place ; but was put to flight by the Ro- 
The Roman man cavalry near Novefium. But, in the mean time, the 
loiters n.u-^ Q ] c jj ers fc e g an * 0 ^tiny, and claim prefent payment of 

" their donative ; for they had learnt, that the money was 

already fent thither by Vitellius. Hordeonius immediately 
complied with their demand; but diftributed the money in 
the name of Vefpafian. The foldiers no fooner received it, 
than they abandoned themfelves without controui to de- 
bauchery and good chear, to nocturnal revellings and 
cabals ; and, when intoxicated with wine, renewed their 
antient fury and rage againft Hordeonius, who was by 
them fufpecied of favouring Civilis, becaufe, from a mind 
v/ell-difpofed towards Vefpafian, he had not oppofed hi? 
attempts. As none of the general officers dared to checi 
or reprimand them, in the height of their rage they vio- 



lently burft into the bed-chamber of their general, dragged 

Murder Her- rum. out, and then butchered him. Vocula would have 



the 



deoniusFlac- undergone the fame fate, had he not made his efcapein 
"J** P-difguife of a flave. They then reftored the images oi 
a * Vitellius, tore thofe of Vefpafian, and committed, during 

that night, innumerable disorders. But their rage being 



appeafed upon the return of the day, dread and confeiou.* 
nefs took place ; the firft, the fourteenth, and the eighteenth 
legions were eafily reclaimed by Vocula, and led by nj 1 ^ 
after they had again taken the oath to Vefpafian, again- 
Civilis, who had laid fiege to Magontiacum, nov/U^f' 
Before their arrival the befie^ers were, withdrawn ; but 

D Roman* 
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Romans coming up with them, as they marched carelefly 
and appnfed of no danger, fell upon them fword in hand, 
? nd made a dreadful havock of the difperfed and dis- 
orderly multitude k . 

In the mean time, the death of Vitellius, the murder 
of Hordeonius, and the burning of the capitol, being di- 
vulged through Germany and Gaul, both thefe nations 
ru&ed into open hoftilities againft the Roman people. A 
jnotly multitude of Cattans, Ufipians, Mattiacians, and 
other German nations, joined Civilis. The Gauls too, Gaul* 

laying hold of the prefect opportunity, while the Romans revolt, 
were weakened and broken bv fuch fuccefiive civil wars, 



combined to attempt the recovery of their antient liberty, 
being ftrongly moved by the burning of the capitol to be- 
lieve, that the diflblution of the empire was at hand. 
The city, they faid, had of old been taken by the Gauls ; 
but the manfion of Jupiter having efcaped, the empire had 
thence continued to fubfift. The Druids too animated 
them with vain oracles, that to nations beyond the 
Alps the empire of the world was portended. The chief 
fway among the Gauls was borne at this time by Claflicus, 
ius Tutor, and Tulius Sabinus ; the two former Tre- 




verians, and the latter a native of Langres. Thefe three, 
having in private conferences founded the minds of the 

reft, and engaged in their defigns fuch as they judged 
proper, came at length to a refolution of throwing ofF 
all difguifes, and openly declaring againft Rome. The 

hefitation which occurred was, how to difpofe ( 
the Roman forces then in Gaul, Some were for maffi 
g them all, Gthers for putting to the fword only the 





commanders, fince the common herd, bereft of their 
leaders, would be eafily led into a confederacy. The lat- 
ter opinion prevailed 3 and this was the fubftance of their 
firft confutation, The confpirators then difpatched incen- 
diaries into all the regions of Gaul, to roufe them to 
War 5 but in the meantime, feigned great obfequioufnefs 
and refpect to Vocula, who was well apprifed of their de- 
fens 5 but thought proper, as he wanted force to thwart 
them, to diflemble in his turn,, and to purfue the fame 
artifices which were purfued againft him. With this 

view he repaired to. Cologn ; but Clafftcus and. Tutor, who 



D d 4 



werft 
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were both commanders of the Treverian borfe 



encamp 



ing by themfelves and fcparating the firft time from 



legions, he returned back, and with the legions alone pro- 
ceeded to Noyefium, a numerous bod)' of Gauls having 
pitched in the open fields about two miles from that place. 
To the camo of the Gauls, as hoftilities were not vet benm 



pn either fide, daily reforted great numbers of Rc 
foldiers ; and there, as they found themfelves furrounded 
with terrors on all fides, they agreed to purchafe their 
own fafety, by committing an iniquity till then unknown 
among the Romans, which was to fwear allegiance to 



^er'° Vocuh Gauls, and promife either to murder or deliver 



up 



and fwear chains their officers. Vccula was not unapprifed of what 

allegiance to p a fTed in the camp of the Gauls ; but, judging it beneath 

big Gauls, |. - [T1 tQ ^ aflembled the foidiery, and having in vain at» 



*■ 



empted to divert them from fo monurous an iniquity, he 
retired with a defign to put an end to his life \ but being 
retrained by his freed-men and naves, he was foon after 
murdered bv ziEmilius Lonsinus, a 

^^^^ 

j . O J 



legion, fent by Clafficus for that purpofe. His lieute- 



I 



tenants, Hcrcnnius and Numifius, were only put in iron 
After this, Clafficus, afluming the badges of a Roman ma- 
giilrate, entered the camp, and adminiuercd the new oath 

to the legions there, every one fwearing allegiance to the 
foyereignty and empire of the Gauls. Between Tutor 
and Ckfficus w T as fhared the charge of managing the war. 

othefcitLf The fornier Iaid fie £ e t0 Cologne and forced the inhabi- 

taice tha tants to take the fame oath, "as he did all the foldiers 
fame oath, who lay farther up the Rhine. Clafficus ft rove to gain 



by fair promifes the two legions that were fnut 



li- 



the antient camp, and were obliged, for want of provi- 
fiens, after havinc confumed in food their horfes and other 
beafts of burden, to fupport themfelves by plucking Ihruns 
and plants, and picking the herbs which fproutea 
amcngft the ftones of the walls. But at length, upon fo 
much glory ana patience, they brought a foul ftain, by 
fending deputies to Civilis to bed their lives. N 



o r — — " — o 1 

their fupplications received, till they had fworn homage ano 
fidelity to the Gauls. Then he granted them their lives j 

but referved the plunder of the camp to himfelf, appoint* 11 :? 
guards to fecure the money, slaves, and baggage, awl 
others to convoy the foldiers thus departing devested of 



When they had marched about five miles, the Ge 



u(hed 
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rufned upon them out of an ambulh, and cut the greater 

part of them in pieces. The remainder fled . back to the 
cam? ; which the Germans, -by throwing in fire-brands, 
jet on fire,, fo that fuch of the unhappy Romans, as had 
furvived the late flaughter, were now all to a man confumed 

tv the flames. Civilis, elated with the fuccefs of his arms, 
foon reduced all the neighbouring cities, fome of them 
being willing to follow his fortune, and others awed by 
bis power l . 

I N the mean time, Julius Sabinus, having pulled downj u i;„ s s a , 
and broken the public tables containing the confederacy binusdefea 
with Rome, caufed himfelf to be proclaimed Caefar ; and, ed * 
leading an huge hoft of his countrymen the Lingones, fud- 
denlv invaded the adjacent ftate of the Sequanians, who 
continued faithful to the Romans ; but being by them put 
to flight, in order to raife a report that he had pr.rifhed, he 
feton fire the country-dwelling whither he had fled, and by 
that means faved his life yet for nine years, We (hall have 
occafion to fpeak of him in the fequel of this hiftory. By 
this victory of the Sequanians the fury of the war was ftayed 
in Gaul. The feveral dates began by degrees to recover 
cool n e fs and judgment, the red following the example of the 

people of Rheims, who publifned all over the provinces 

of Gaul an invitation for aflembling their feveral deputies, 



to confult which conduced moft to the good of the whoie, 
war or peace. The affembly was held at Rheims, where 
Tuilius Valentinus, one of the ernbafladors of the Treve- 
rians, with great vehemence promoted the war ; but was 



oppofed by Julius Aufpex, one of the chiefs in the ftate 
of Rheims, who difplayed at length the power of the Ro- 
mans and the Llefiings of peace. They extolled the cou- Ti ie c^h 
rage and refolution of Valentinus, but followed the coun-refoiveupon 
fcl of Aufpex, moft of them being deterred from purfuing pcace ' 
a general confederacy, by the mutual jealoufy and com- 



petition of the feveral provinces. It was afked, Where 
^ be the head of the war ? whither muft they recur 
tor fupreme authority r and, fhould all their purfuits prof- 
what place would they chufe for the feat of empire ? 



*°'ne boafted their alliances, fome their wealth 
others their antiquity ; and from all thefe, each claimed 
"? er ior prerogative and rule. At length, after long and 
Warm debates, they agreed to acquiefce in their prefent 

condition. 



fu 
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condition. To the Treverians letters were immediately dif, 

patched in the name of the ftates of Gaul, advifing them 



to lay down their arms, while their pardon was yet to be 
procured, and their friends were ready to intercede for 
them, if they {hewed remorfe. But Valentinus, a better 

fpeaker than commander, oppofed this counfel, and {hut 

the ears of the nation againft it. What chiefly difpofed 
the Gauls to peace was, the news they received, that an 
army was advancing full march againtt them, confifting of 
four legions from Italy, two from Spain, and one from 
Britain, under iht conduct of two fignal commanders, An- 
nius Gallus and Petilius Cerealis, whom Mueianus had dif- 
patched from Rome to put a flop to the further conquelh 
of Civil is and Clatticus. Sextilius Felix arrived before 
them, having at the head of fome auxiliary cohorts forced 
a paflage through Rhoetia. To him joined themfelves the 
twenty-nrft legion, and the fquadron of horfe furnamed 
the Singular,, commanded by Julius Briganticus, nephew 



The Treve*to Civilis ; but hated by his uncle, and hating him. With 

by^extSius t ^ ie ^ e f° rces Felix attacked and routed the Treverians com- 
Faiit j rnanded by Tutor near Bingium, now Bingen, and in a 



few days obliged the Tribocians, the Vangiones, theCer 

catians, and the Nemetians, to defert their countrymen, 

and return to the Romans. After he had thus made him- 
felf matter of the countries bordering on the Rhine, from 
Mentz to the prefent city of Bafle, the legions, who had 



olted to the Gauls, renewed of their own accord the 
oath of allegiance to Vefpafian ; and leaving Treves, where 
they were then quartered, retired to Mets, a city con- 
federate with the Romans. In the mean time, Petilius 
Cerealis arriving at Magontiacum, and being informed 
there, that Valentinus was potted at Rigodulum, now Ri- 




with a numerous band of Treverians, he drew into 
body whatever foldiers he found at Magontiacum with 
the forces he had brought over the Alps ; and, having 
reached Rigodulum in three marches, attacked the enemy 5 
entrenchments, tho* inclofed by the mountains and the river 
Mofelle, and ftrengthened with deep trenches and barri- 
cades of huge ftone. The Treverians fought for fome time 
with great refolution ; but were in the end forced to a 
band on their camp, and fave themfelves by flight over 



the 



And by Ce- mountains, The Romans purfued them, and in the pur 
£fccl™«- fuit took man y perfonsof great diftinaion, and among* 

tinus their them Valentinus their general. The next day Cerealis en 
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tered Treves ; which city the foldiers were paflionate for 

razing, as the birth-place of Clafficus and Tutor ; but Ce- 
realis, dreading to inure his foldiers to licentioufnefs and 
crueltv, checked their rage ; for fince the civil wars had 



ceafcd, the foldiery was more traceable in fuch as were 



foreign. Their attention was likewife diverted by ano- Th e return 
iher objeft, the arrival of the legions which had fworn al- on/ which" 
lejiance to the empire of the Gauls. They appeared fad and hid fworn 
deje&edykeeping their eyes immoveabjy fixed upon the ground, allegiance to 
and imploring their pardon by filence and weeping, till Cerealis of e t h^ puc 
comforted them, afcribing their defertion to the inevitable Gauls- 
operations of fate, and affuring them, that neither he nor 
the emperor would remember their paft offences. At the 
fame time, he caufed an order to be publifhed throughout 
the camp, that no one fhould, upon any difpute, reproach 
his fellow foldier with mutiny or defertion m . The Roma« 

In the mean time, Civilis, Tutor, and Clafficus, hav- entrendl - 
ing from different quarters affembled all their forces, at- prifed s J£"" 
tacked unexpectedly the entrenchments of the legions taken, 
now at the very gates of Treves, forced them, put the ca- 
valry to flight, and feized the bridge of communication 
over the Mofelle in the midft of the city. News of this 

general rout and havock being brought to Cerealis, while 

yet in his chamber, nay, in his bed, (for he paffed not The ga]JaJJt 

the night in the camp) he flarted up, and, undaunted by conduct, of 

all this confufion and diftrefs, ftrove with his own hand to Cereali8 » 
ftop the fugitives ; animated them, tho' void of armour, 
with his own example ; and heading fuch as were remark- 



ably brave, recovered the bridge, and fecured it by a guard 

of armed men. Then haftening to the camp, and there 
rallying the difperfed legions, he not only drove out the 
enemy, but the fame day forced their entrenchments, and 
recovered the city of Cologn, where he found the wife 
and After of Civilis with the fon of Clafficus \ Civilis* 
having after this unhappy fight recruited his forces with in- 
credible expedition, pofted himfelf in the old camp, where 
ne was attacked by Cerealis, reinforced by the acceffion 



°f three legions. But as the fields round about were na- 
turally marfhy, and Civilis had by a great dam diverted 
tr »e courfe of the Rhine, which thence flooded all the 
ne! ghbouring grounds, the Romans were eafily repulfed, 
a nd their cavalry put to flight by fome German fquadrons 

fallyin 
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fallying out againft them. By the iffue of this encounter 
both 'the leaders were prompted, tho' from different mo- 
tives, to put the whole to the iffue of a general battle; 
Civilis eager to purfue his good fortune, Cereaiis to cancel 
his diflionour. Accordingly, the next day both armies ap* 
peared early in the field, and engaged v.i.h equal fury and 
refolution. Aftc the conflict had billed ir.ai./ houis, the 
Germans were in the end put tu flight, and the war had 
been finished that day, had not the conquerors been pre- 
vented, by night approaching and a fudden ftorm, from 

CivWh re- purfuing thefl/Lig foe. After this overthrow, Civilis with- 

Overthrow ^' eW tW l ^' an( ^ °^ ^ ^atavians : CkfliCUS, Tutor, 

and an hundred and thirfcen fenators of Treves croffed 
the Rhine to raife new forces ; wherein they were attend- 
ed with fuch fuccefs, that foon after they returned with a 
vaft multitude, and at the fame time, made a fourfold af- 
faidt upon the Roman forces, polled at Avenacum, Vada, 
Grinnes, and Batavodurum, now Amhem, Wageningcn, 

Rhenen, and Duerftede. They were every- where repul- 
fed with great {laughter, and forced to c::ft themfelves 
precipitately into the river. Notwithftanding this difap- 
pointment and defeat, Civilis, a few days after, entered in 
Kefurprifes the dead of the night, the camp of Cereaiis, upon the bank 
the Romans 0 f the Rhine, made a dreadful havoc k of the Roman fol- 
jn thc-r diers, while, apprifed of no danger, they were repofwg in 
<;Spap, their tents, and carried off a preat number of captives 

The^enerak half awake and almofl naked, e(< 




a miilake of the enemy ; for thev had carried oft the ad- 

mbal's (hip, diftinguifhed by its flag, from a belief that 
Cereaiis was in it. But he had parted that night else- 
where, as many believed, in the embraces of Claudia Sa- 
owa, a native of Cologn. The centineis borrowed an 
excufe for their negligence from the diflionour of their ge- 
neral, alledpine;, that thev were enjoined to keep filence 
for fear of interrupting his repefe ; fo that, as Ipeakin, 
t -j isoblig-was retrained, they had dropped afleep. But, notwith- 
ta in the end {landing; this advantage, Civilis was in the end obliged e- 
Iv^wn° n ven to abandon his own ifland, and retire beyond the Rhine, 
ili-nd/and Cereaiis committed dreadful ravages all over the ifland ° 
fuiMTiittothethe Batavians but, through policv ufual to generals, leR 
Homaas. a]1 thc | ; nds an( j dwellings of Civilis untouched, tempt- 

in? at the fame time the Batavians with an offer of peace 



( 



and Civilis with a nromife of pardon, which he refolved 

accept, fmding his countrymen tired of the war, ana 



cane 
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c 



lined to prevent the defolation and ruin of the whole na- 

by devoting him to punifhment. Having therefore 
defired a conference, the bridge upon the river Wahal 
broke down in the middle ; and the two generals 



was 



ftepping forwards on each fide, flood upon the oppohte 
extremities. The iflue of this conference was, as we 
learn from Jofephus, the reft of Tacitus's hiftory be- 
loft, an entire fubmiflion on one fide, and an unre- 



fervtd pardon on the other. The Batavians remained in 
the fame condition they were in before the war broke 
out, that is, exempt from all manner of tiibuf.es,. and 
onlv obliged to fupply the Romans with troops when requir- 
ed j a condition this, bordering upon liberty p . 

During thefe transactions in Germany, Vefpafian 
and Titus commenced confuls, the former the fecond 
tune, and both abfent. The fenate was therefore afl'em- 



bledon the firft of January by Julius Frontinus, city-prae 




tor, when they decreed, that public thanks fhould be re- 
turned to the general officers, to the armies, and to the 

confederate kings, for having efpoufed with fo much zeal 
the caufe of Vefpafian. From Tertius Julianus they 
took away the przetormip, for having forfaken his legion, 
when it was about to declare for Vefpafian, and transferred 
that dignity to Plotius Griphus. Upon Hormus, Vcfpa- 
iian's freed-man, they conferred the equeftrian 
Soon after, Frontinus refigned, for what motive we are no- 
where told, his ottice, which was affumed by Domitian, 
whofe name was prefixed to all letters and edicts, but the 

whole fway remained in Mucianus. The young prince 

however, boldlv exerted many acts of power, at the infti 
gation of his intimates, or his own wanton will Nay, 
Suetonius tells us, that in one day he difpofed of above 

twenty offices in the city and provinces ; and adds, that he 
was on that account gently rebuked by the emperor, who, 
in a letter to his fom returned him thanks for not having 
mfplaced him too, and fent one to fucceed him. But An- 
tonius Primus and Arrius Varus gave Mucianus far greater 
umbrage : they were both renowned for their late famous 
exploits in war, in great creJit with the foldiery, and be- 
jwed by the populace. Antonius was befides reported to 

have folicited Scribonianus CralTus, the brother of Pifo 

whom 



p Jofeph. bell. Jul. L in c. 11; 
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whom Galba had adopted, to aflurne the fovereignty. Mucr 

anus therefore, feeing he could not openly crufh Primus, 
pretending a great friendfhip and value for him, heaped 
publicly mighty praifes upon him in the fenate, made him 



great promifes in private, put him in hopes of the go\ 



ment of Hither Spain, void by the departure of Cluvius 
Rufus, &c. Having thus entirely gained him, he d ifmifled 



the feventh legion, which was inviolably attached to him, 
to their winter quarters, at a great diftance from Rome ; and 
at the fame time fent the third legion back into Syria, and 

the seft of the forces into Germany, to ferve there under 
Cerealis. Having by this means quite broken the power of 
Primus, and disburdened the city of thofe who were apt to 
raife tumults and ciforder,Rome returnedtoher former tranquil- 
lity, the laws refumed their force, and the magiftrates their 
wonted functions r . 
Domitian Domitian, appearing now for the firft time in the fenate, 

time to\he P°k e ' * n ^ ew worc ^ s anc * with great modefty, of the ab- 
fenate. > fence of his father and that of his brother, and alfo con- 
cerning his own youth and infufficiency. Then he pro- 
pofed, that all the honours which had been beftowed on 

Galba, but afterwards abrogated by Otho, (hould be reftored. 
Curtius Montanus moved, thatfome public honour {hould be 
likewife paid to the memory of Pifo. The fathers ordained 
both, but of what regarded Pifo nothing was executed, 
the next place were drawm bv lot commifiioners, who 




were to caufe reftitution to be made of whatever had been 

ufurped by violence during the war, and to reftrain the 
public expences. To Tertius Julianus, as foon as itwai 
known that he had fled to Vefpafian, the office of praetor 
was reftored ; but Gripus ftill retained the enfigns of that 
dignity. Before the aflembly broke up, one of the fenatofl 
by name Junius Mauricus, made fuit to Domitian, that he 
"would impart to the fenate the regifters of the late empe- 

that they might thence difcover who had been foliicit 



cd to ke admitted accufers, and againft whom. But the 
young prince judiciouflv replied, that in an affair of this fort 
freaks r be - the ^ entiments of the emperor mutt be firft learnt. How- 
fcalf of the" ever > P- Egnatius Celer, the accufer of the celebrated Sor* 
accufers, ranus Borea, was condemned 5 but Mucianus haranguing 

in behalf of the informers, and exhorting the fathers to 

obliterate all the imprefiions of refentment, and forget the 

grierance* 



» Idem, «. n l 
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gjjevaices arifing from ths neccflity of the late times, all 

furtner profecutions were dropt 3 . This year Mucianus or- 
dered the fori of Vitellius to be put to death, pretending 
that civil difcord would never ceafe, unlefs the feeds of war 
were utterly extinguifhed. He treated Antonius Primus 



ith fuch haughtinefs, that he forced him to retire from Antonius 

Piimus re- 



Rome and recur to Vefpafian, by whom he was received pairs t0 
without any great marks of friendfhip or disfavour, thepafmn. 
emperor's mind being under a confiidt, on one fide fwayed 
by the great fervices of that commander, by whofe conduct 

the war was accomplished, on the other by letters from 



Mucianus. The other courtiers at the fame time combined 
to difgrace him, charging him with arrogance, over-bear- 
ing and heightening the charge with the enormities of his 
former life. Neither failed he to raife to himfelf new ene- 
mies by his haughty carriage ; for with exceffive oftenta- 
tion he ufed to recount his own exploits and deferts, treat- 
ing the other commanders with the utrnoft contempt, efpe- 
daily Caecina, whom he ufed to revile as a captive, and 



of no fpirit, who had tamely fubmitted. Hence by 

degrees he funk in his chara6ter ; but from the emperor 

retained to the lad fome appearance of favour. Of him 
we find no further mention made bv the antient writers. 



Mucianus likewife difplaced Arritis Varus, commander of 
the praetorian guards ; and to make him fome amends for 
the lofs of this employment, bellowed upon him another, 
that of fupplying the city with grain, which had been for- 
merly difcharged by perfons of the firft quality. To foften 
Domitian, who had a great kindnefs for Varus, he beftow- 
w the command of the guards upon Arretinus Clemens, who 
was nearly allied to the houfe of Vefpafian, and very dear 
to Domitian. The father of Arretinus had difcharged the 
truft with great credit under Caligula, whence h 



name was well-pieafing to the foldiery. The guards had 
teen hitherto commanded by a Roman knight ; but Ar- 
retinus was, as Tacitus informs us, by rank a fenator *. 

Vespasian, in the mean time, continued -it Alexandria, "Wpafian 
where he is u:d to have worked fome miracles. A blind ^esT* 
ma n> commonly known at Alexandria, proftrating himfelf 
at hls feet, implored a cure for his want of fight, telling the 
tm peror, that he had been warned by the god Serapls to 

recur 



! Idem, c. 40—44; 



* Idem, c. 6&J 
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recur to him, and befeech him, that with his fpittle he would 
condefcend to warn his cheeks and the balls of his ev« 



Another lame in his hand, by the direction of the fame 
god, prayed him to tread upon it. Vefpafian at firft derid- 
ed them j but, as they continued to importune him^ he 
began to waver, fearing on one iide the imputation of va- 
nity, and on the other drawn into hopes, through the en* 
treaties of the fuppliants and the arguments of flatterers; 

At length, conlidering himfelf as an inftrurnent chofen by 



the gods to accomplish the cure, he undertook the talk 



with a chearful countenance, before a vaft multitude intent 
upon the ilTue. Inftantly the lame hand recovered full 



ftrength, and upon the eyes of the blind light broke i 



Tacitus allures us, that even in his time both thefe events 
continued to be recounted and averred by thofe who had 
been eye-witnefles of them, and could reap no advantage 
from their flattery. Vefpafian was hence feized with art 
eager defire of viilting the refidence of the deity, in order 
to confult him about the flate and fortune of the empire. 
He therefore commanded all to retire from the temple, 
and then entered himfelf. While he was there^ he fuddenly 
perceived one of the grandees of Egypt, named Bafilides, 
{landing by him, tho' he knew him to be then at a great 
diftance from Alexandria and confined by ficknefs* How- 1 



ever he examined the pricfts, whether Bafilides had that 
day entered the temple ; afked fuch as he met, whether 
he had been fcen in the city ; then by horfemen purpofely 
d {{patched, he felly learnt, that Bafilides was at that inftant 
eighty miles from thence u . St. Auftin, without queftioning 
the truth of thefe facts, att-cfted by feveral writers of great 
authority j obferves, that Vefpafian, according to Tacitus s 
account, ordered the phyficians to examine fir ft, whether 
fuch lamenefs and blindnefs were curable by human aid; 
who reported, that in the one the power of light was not 
wholly extinct, but would return, were the obftacles re- 
moved ; and in the other the joints were only diftorted, 
and might be reftored with regular preffure. Hence St. 
Auftin concludes, that fuch cures were not above the power 
of men, and much lefs above that of the evil fpints, en- 
dowed with a fuperior knowledge, and on this occafion 

exerting 
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exerting it, to eclipfe, if pofftble, the miracles wrought by 
the apoftles and their difciples*. As for the vifion in the 
temple, it might well have been the. effect: of a warm and 
ftrong imagination. ^ ' • 

Vespasian, embarking at laft in the port of Alexandria, Arrives i> 
failed for Italy ; and, having vifited in his paffage the ifland ItaIy ' 
of Rhodes and feveral cities of Afia Minor, landed, accord- 
ing to Jofephus, on the fouth-fide of the promontory of 
Iapygia or Otranto. At Brundufium he was met by Mu- 

cianusand a great number of fenators and Roman knights,; 
and at Beneventum by his fon Domitian. On his rout to 
Rome, he was received every-where with loud ftiouts of 
joy, with applaufes, and acclamations; for every one en 
tertained a mighty opinion of his virtues, and looked upon 



receiv* 



him as one fent by the gods to reftore the empire to- its 
former luftre and tranquillity. As he drew near the city-, 
the far greater part of the inhabitants flocked out t0 we I~ n ow 
come him, and conduct him in a kind of triumph to the e a at Rome 
capitol, the ftreets through which he paffed being flrewed 
with flowers, and the whole city, like a temple, filled with 
precious odours and perfumes. Altars were every where 
raifed and victims (lain, with fupplications to the gods, 
that Vefpafian might rule the empire many years, and 
his fon Titus after him ; that the fovereignty might for 

ever remain in his family, and Rome flourim. under 
them *, 

Great things were expected of Vefpafian by all 



ranks of men, and no one was difappointed in his expecta- 
tion : for he made it his whole bufmefs to re-eftablifh the 
commonwealth, and reftore the empire to its former gran- 
deur } to conform to the laws, and to fee that all others 
conformed to them ; to confuit the good of the whole and 
°> particulars ; to prevent oppreflion, and to punifh it ; 
t0 promote virtue, and reward it; to enforce the obser- 
vance of the laws by his example, as well as by his judg- 
ments and to merit the affections and fidelity of the 
peopie by his faithful care of them. His flrft care was, Revives ths 

^revive the antient difcipline in. the army ; for the^!^ 1 dif- 
loldiery had abandoned themfelves to all manner of lj_ cipine ' 

ce ntioufnefs, and committed innumerable diforders, not 

only 
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in the colonies and municipal towns, but in Rome 

itfelf. He therefore difcharged great numbers of them, ef. 
peciallyof fuch as had ferved under Vitellius, and had been 
long inured to rapine and licentioufnefs ; in the othen 
he punifhed the leaffc tranfgrefiions with the utmoft feve- 
, not fparing even thofe to whofe valour he owed the 
empire, nor omitting any opportunity of reforming the 
antient difcipline ; of which Suetonius gives us the follow- 
ing inftance : a young nobleman, to whom he had given 
a confiderable command, waiting upon him to return him 
thanks, and fmelling fragrantly of rich oils and perfumes, 
the emperor, with a voice expreffing his indignation, told 
him, that 66 he had rather he had fmett of.garlick," 
and took away the commiffibn, which he had given him 
a few days before. He was no lefs fevere with the marines, 
l, wrio were appointed to carry letters and difpatches from 
Puteoli and Oftia to Rome ; for upon their petitioning 
him to have fome allowance, befides their ufual pay, for 

{hoes, inftead of complying with their requeft, he or- 
dered, that for the future they fhould difcharge their 
duty bare-foot, and caufed this ordinance to be mime- 
Wit condua diately put in execution y. He fcarce ever failed to affift 
towards the at the debates and deliberations of the fenate, without affum- 
fenate. ing to himfelf any authority above the other fenators, 

whom he frequently exhorted to fpeak their fentiments 
with freedom, telline them, that he had called them not 
blindly to approve what was his will and pleafure, out 
to receive their counfel, to trufr, to, and follow, it. Hav- 
ing taken upon him, foon after his arrival at Rome, the 
office of cenfor, he degraded fuch of the fenators and 
knights as he found unworthy of their dignities ; and 
fupplied their places with fuch perfons, either from the 
colonies or provinces, as were recommended to him by 
men of known integrity. By this means he encreafea 
the number of fenators to a thoufand, which by info lt{ 
mafTacres had been exhaufted and reduced to two hun- 
dred z . He likewife ftri6tly examined into all the coi 
of judicature, and there reformed innumerable abufes a' 1 
grievances, appointed new judges, and caufed the laws w 
be reduced and digefted into a far lefs compafs. He »[ e ' 
quently adminirlered juflice himfelf in the forum, ^jt 
great impartiality and univerfal applaufe. As Rome f> 2 > 
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)oft much of its fplendor by the late conflagration, and j^l 10128 

many houfes lay frill in ruins, he ordered the proprietors c e - 
of the ground to rebuild them in a limited time, al- 



.i oW i n o- any one to take pofleffion of the ground $ if the 



edifices were not raifed within that term to a certain 
height. The capitol he had ordered to be re-built be- 
fore he ieft Alexandria, and appointed Lucius Veftinus* 
a Roman knight, to direcT: and overfee the worki By him 
were aflembled the foothfayers, who declared, that the re- 
mains of the former temple, mould be removed into the 

madhes; that upon the fame foundations the new one 
mould be raifed ; and that to the temple nothing new* 
except height, mould be added. "With this variation alone* 
the new temple was raifed in a fliort time ; and this alone 
was judged wanting to the magnificence of the former. 
As the late fire had deftroyed many public records, he re- 
ftored three thoufand tables of brafs, which had been 
burnt, having with indefatigable pains found out their 

true copies. In mefe were recorded all, the decrees of the 

fenate, all the ordinances of the people, all treaties^ 
iances, and privileges granted to any perfon or city* and 





all remarkable occurrences from the foundation of the 
city. In thefe and the like works, he expended vaft fums. 
He was fo far from . feeking the deftru&ion of any man, 

that he could not behold, without many fighs and tears, His ciemefl 
even the treated criminals led to execution. To all he cy, good na 



was 



courteous and affable, allowing perfons of every rank*"j^ 



ture« and 



er com* 



to accoft him with freedom, the gates of the palace being mendabh 



kept conftantly open. He was fo far from concealing the qualities* 
meannefs of his former condition* that he frequently dif- 
courfed of it himfelf, and ufed to deride thofe who, to 
flatter him, undertook to derive his pedigree from the 
founders of Reate and the companions of Hercules* He 
cefpifed titles, and with much ado was prevailed upon 
to accept that of < c the father of his country a title to 
which no one had ever a better claim. The king of Parthia 
having wrote to him thus ; Arfaces, king of kings, to 
Havius Vefpafianus ; he, without finding fault with the 
title, or refenting it as an affront, directed his anfwer thus ; 
Havius Vefpafianus to Arfaces, king of kings ; fhewing 
thereby In what contempt he had fuch titles. He was 
fo far from taking delight in public honours, that when he 

tuum £ hed with his fon Titus over the Jews, being quite 




tired 



1 
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tired with the length of that ceremony, he Was heard to 
fay, that he defervedly fufrered for having at his age defired 
a triumph, as if fuch an honour had ever been due to his 
anceflors, or hoped for by himfelf. He bore with in- 



credible patience the many lampoons, that were d i fperfed 
all over the town, reflecting upon his avarice j and the 
invectives of the philofophers, whom he had bammed the 
ity. One of thefe, by profeiiion a Cynic, by name De- 



metrius, meeting him one day out of town, reviled him 
a moft outrageous manner ; but the good emperor, inftead 
of chaftifing him for his infolent behaviour, contented him- 
Jelf with telling him, that he was a Cynic indeed ! He gave 
no ear to whifperers, nor ever put any one to death, whofe 
crimes were not notorious and plainly proved. His 
friends having one day admonifhed him to beware of Me- 
lius Pompofianus, who was born, they faid, under acon- 

fiellation that promifed him the empire, he immediately 
named him conful, adding pleafantly, c< When he is in- 
vented of the fo vereignty, he will, I hope, remember this 
good turn and requite it." Tho' feveral confpiracies were 
formed againft him, yet he could never be prevailed upon 
to punifti the confpirators with death, faying, that they 
deferved rather pity than punifhment, fince they knew not 
what a weight and burden the empire was. He took the 
daughter of Vitellius, his inveterate enemy, under his 

protection, married her into a noble family, and allowed 
her a rich dower. He never fought to revenge the affronts 
He forgets which he had fufFered in the reign of Nero, but generoufly 
^juries. forgave all who had injured or reviled him. Being in that 

prince's reign forbid the court, and not knowing what to 
do, he had recourfe to Phaebus, the emperor's freed-man, 

afking him, whither he mould go, Phaebus returned him 

no other anfwer, but that he might go hang himfelf, and 
thrufi: him out of the room. The freed-man coming to 
beg his pardon after he was made emperor, Vefpanan 
was provoked no farther than to bid him be gone in the 
fame term?. Tho* Mucianus aflumed far greater authority 
than was fuitable to the rank of a private man, and be- 
haved with great haughtinefs towards the emperor himfelf* 
bragging, that in his own hands he had had the empire, but 
freely be&owed it upon Vefpafian \ yet the emperor never 
rebuked him but in private ; and having once complained of 

him to a common, friend, he ended his complaints 
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tbefe remarkable words 5 <c Yet I myfelf am but a man, 

and confequently not free from blame V 
The only fault with which he is charged by the anti- T f gene»iiy 

* ' ° J -hareed with 



■v. 



his immoderate love of money, which he was not 



to 

avarice 



alhamed to procure by means altogether unworthy of an 



emperor. He not only revived the old impolitions and 
taxes, which had been fuppreffed by Galba ; but loaded 



the provinces with new tributes, bought commod 
he might fell them to advantage, and defcended tofome very 
low and unufual impofts, laying one even upon urine, which 
gave occafion to his fon Titus to remonftrate to him the 



meannefs of fuch an impofition ; but he preferring to h 
fon the firft money that thence accrued to him, afked him, 
whether the fmell offended him ? Neither did he fcruple 
the felling of any office, nor pardoning any criminal, how- 
ever enormous his crimes were, provided he could with a 
fum of money redeem himfelf from the deferved punifh- 
ment. He is faid to have preferred to the moft profitable 

employments fuch of his officers as were noted for their 
avarice and rapacioufnefs, and to have made ufe of them 
as fpunges, u by wetting them when they were dry, and 
fqueezing them when they were wet V* He often ftrov© 
to difguife his fhameful avarice by fome humourous joke. 
Thus certain embafTadors having acquainted him, that by of \% 

the council of their nation a confiderable fum of money 

was decreed for erecting him a ftatue in the form of a 
coloflus, Here is the bafis, faid he, ftretching out his hand ; 
lay the money down here, and the ftatue is reared. One of 

his chief favourites having one day begged of him the fuperin- 



tendence of his houfliold for one, whom he pretended to b 
his brother, the emperor put him off for the prefent ; and 
fending afterwards for the perfon whom he had recom- 
mended, he received of him the fum which was to have 
oeeen paid to the other for his intereft, and beftowed on 
him the employment. When the favourite returned to 
folicit in behalf of his pretended brother, You muft find 
ou t another brother, anfwered the emperor \ for 
™ e perfon, whom you recommended, proves in the end 
to oe my brother, and not yours. One day while he was 
travelling in a litter, the muleteer flopped, under pre* 
tence of having his mules fhoed, but in reality to give 

&n opportunity to one of accofting the emperor and crav- 
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frig feme favour. Of this Vefpafian was apprifed, 

therefore having pleafantly aiked the muleteer what he had 
received for fhoeing his mules, he obliged him to pay to 
}iim half the fum c . Some writers think, that he was 
^pvetous by nature, and tell us, that he was upbraided 
with avarice by an old herdfman, who earneftly' entreat? 
g the emperor, upon his acceffion to the empire, 



to grant him bis liberty without ranfom, and bein 



denied it, cried out fo as to be heard by the whole 



multitude, The wolf may change his hair, but not his 
Is by many qualities/' But other authors exeufe him on' account of 



ihatWamel" the ur S ent necemties of the ftate, and the emptinefs 
'* " ** ' of the exchequer when he firft came to the govern- 
ment \ for he then publicly declared in the fenate, 
that the republic could not poilibly fubfift without a fuppty 
of an hundred and forty millions of fefterces. This is by 
the generality of writers thought the moft probable opinio 
on, becaufe he always employed his revenue to great and 
noble purpofes, and laid it out with uncommon generofi- 

His public works and edifices were very expenfne; 
his prefents and penfions numerous ; his feafts and enter- 
Tnftances of tainments frequent and magnificent, &c. He fupported a 
frs generofi- g reat num ber of poor fenators ; allowed five hundred fet 

^ terces a year to every decayed confular ; reftored to their 

former luftre a great many towns, that had been ruined 

fire or earthquakes ; repaired the public roads and 





quedu&s, Sec. He was likewife a great encourager of 
learning, and the firft who fettled falaries upon the pro- 
feiTors of rhetoric both Greek and Latin, to be paid year- 





put of the exchequer. He invited to Rome, witn 
great allowances, not only the moft celebrated poets, out 
auch artificers, and workmen as were famous in any part 

of the world. Of the latter, one, well fkilled in media 
riics, having offered to convey certain columns of 
weight into the capitol, at a very fmall charge, the empe- 
ror rewarded him for his invention ; but would not em- 
ploy him, faying, We muft not debar the common people 
from earning their livelihood d . Such was in general the 
conduct of Vefpafian. We mail now proceed to the molt 

remarkable actions of his reign, digefted according to the 



^rder of time 
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Tno' Vefpafian had, during his firft confulfhip, re- 
fbred Rome to her former tranquillity, yet he did not re- 
{i<m the fafces oh the firft of January 5 but, chufing for 
Jns collegue M. Cocceius Nerva afterwards emperor, con- 
tinued to difcharge that office till the calends of March, 
when he was fucceeded by his fon Domitian, as was Ner- 
va by Q: Pedius Caftus. This year Titus, having, by the 

taking of Jerufalem, quite reduced the Jewim nation, re- 
turned to Rome, where he was received with all poffible 

demonftrations of joy, and foon after honoured with a 

triumph, which was decreed by the fenate both to him and Triumphs o- 
his father ; for Vefpafian had begun that war with great fuc- ^thhiJfon 8 
cefs. They both triumphed about the latter end of April, Titus, 
difplaying on that occafion all the wealth of the Jewifh 
nation. To Titus was likewife decreed a triumphal arch* 
defcribing his noble exploits 5 which continues to this day 
almoft entire, as a lafting monument of his victories over 
the Jews. The triumph was no fooner over, than Vef* 
pafian commanded the temple of Janus to be {hut, a pro 
found peace now reigning in every part of the empire 
Soon after the temple of Peace was begun, but not finifh- 
ed, or at leaft not confecrated, till four years after ; that 
is, till the year 75 of the chriftian sera, when the rich 
fpoils of the temple of Jerufalem were depofited 'there. 
Titus, before his arrival at Rome, had been by his father 
honoured with the title of emperor, and taken for his col 
legue in the tribunitiai power 5 fo that being, in a man- To whom 
ner, his partner in the empire, he difehareed all the func- h ? im P L art l . 

• c K . T y 1 , P 1 . the tnbumti* 

tions or iovereignty. He even took upon him the command a i p 0WCU 
of the praetorian guards, by which means that office became 
as Aurelius Victor obferves, the moft honourable employ- 
ment in the whole empire. It appears from feveral antient 
mfcriptions, that Vefpafian this year built fome aqueducts, 

repaired the flreets of Rome, and at a vaft charge made 

high-ways in Spain c . 

The following year, Cefennius Paetus, whom Vefpa- 
fian had appointed governor of Syria, in the room of Mu- 
cianus, having wrote to the emperor, that Antiochus king 
°f Comagene, and his fon Epiphanes, had held private con- 
ferences with Vologefes king of the Parthians, and were 
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difpofed to revolt from the Romans, the emperor, without 
examining the charge, which Jofephus fufpe&s to have 
been quite groundlefs, allowed Paetus to fake what mea- 
fures he thought moft proper. Her eupon Paetus, who bore 
ibme private grudge to Antiochus, entered his dominions 
in an hoftile manner ; and, being joined by Ariftobulus king 
of Chalcis, and Sohemus king of Emefus, feized Samofa- 

ta, the metropolis of Comagcne, defeated Epiphanes and 
Callinicus, the two fons of Antiochus, and obliged the 
king himfelf to take (belter in Cilicia, where he poffef. 
fed fome domains. The young princes found a fafe afy- 
lum at the court of Vologefes, who entertained them in a 
manner fuitable to their rank ; but Antiochus was hyPs* 
tus's orders feized in Cilicia, and loaded with chains j 

which Vefpafian no fooner knew, than he commanded him 

Comagene to be fet at liberty. His kingdom, however, was reduced 



f 



Roman wo* t0 a ^ oman P r0v * nce > known by the name of Augufteu 
vince, * r * phratefiana, or Euphratefiana, becaufe it extended along the 

Euphrates. Antiochus was allowed to retire to Lacedas- 

mon, whence he removed foon after to Rome, where both 
he and his two fons, whom Vefpafian took under his pro- 
tection, at the recommendation of the Parthian king, we 
fupported fuitable to their rank at the public charge 
The Alani The fame year, the Alani, a people dwelling between the 

andAr-iKnS a " ver T ana * s anc * ^ us Maeotis, made a,fudden irrup- 

'tion into the territories of the Medes and Armenians, 
Tiridates king of Armenia narrowly efcaped being taken, 
while he attempted to oppofc them ; and Pacorus king 
of the Medes was obliged to abandon his kingdom to the 
mercy of the barbarians, who carried off an immenfe booty 
and a great number of captives ; among the reft the wife 
of Pacorus. Vologefes king of the Parthians, alarmed at 
this fudden irruption, wrote to Vefpafian, begging fuccours 
againft fo formidable an enemy, and defiring one of the 



r 




fons to command them. Domitian earneill} 1 
licited his father for that command ; but the emperor 
not think it advifeable to fuccour the Parthians, who rival- 
ed the Romans themfelves in power ; and the barbarians 
retired of their own accord, without offering to invade 
the Parthian dominions. However, the refufal of the em- 
peror occafioned fome mifunderftanding between the two 

powers > 
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dowers and on this occafion it was, without all doubt, 
that Vologefes wrote to Vefpafian, ftyling himfelf king of 
kings, as we have hinted above ; without deigning to give 
Vefpafian even the title of dmperor g . 
. The following year, Domitian being conful, the fecond 
time, with Valerius Meflalinus, Vefpafian reduced Greece, 
which Nero had declared free, and likewife Lycia, Rho- 
des, Byzantium, Samos, Thrace, and Cilicia, to Roman Roman' pro 

provinces, alledging, that they were no longer capable ofvinccs. 

liberty, fince they only made ufe of it to undo themfelves 
by their inteftine difTenfions. Paufanias feems to acknow 



ledge the truth of this charge h . Rhodes, Samos, and the 



cia, &c. to 



other iflands were made one province, called, The pro 
vince of the iflands , or, of the Cyclades, of which the 

city of Rhodes was the metropolis. Eufebius fpeaks of a 

[edition, which, according to him, was raifed at Alexan- 
dria, in the beginning of this year, by fome Jews, who 
had fled from Jerufalem. Vefpafian treated the authors 
of it with great mildnefs-; but. ordered Lupus, governor 

of Egypt, to demolifh the temple, which the Jews had 
built in the territory of Heliopolis l . This fame year, Helv 
Vefpafian condemned to banifhment the celebrated Helvi-Priic 
dius Prifcus. Pie was a native of Terracina, and the fon iflied 

of a centurion ; but, by his bright and fignal parts, foon 

diftinguifhed himfelf in Rome. When he was yet very 

young, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of philofophy, not, 
as many did in thofe days, to difguife indolence under a 
pompous name, but in order to engage in. the public ad 




miniftration with a mind thoroughly fortified againft all 

difafters, Ere he had rifen higher than the quaeflorfhip, 

he was chofen by the famous Thrafea Psetus for a huf- 
oand to his daughter. From the character of his wife's 
father he copied nothing fo ftudioufly, as his undaunted 
liberty in fpeaking his Sentiments, never to be lhaken 

and ever unmoveable in what he judged conduc* 
Jn g to the public welfare. When Thrafea was condemn- 
ed) he was driven into exile, but recalled by Galba, and 
honoured by Vefpafian in the firft year of his reign 
JJjJth the praetorfhip. As he was a zealous ftickler for 

hberty, he fpoke with great freedom ia the fenate againft 

the 



* Jofcph. 1. vii. c. 29. Bio, 1. lxvi. p. 757." * PauC 
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the arbitrary proceedings of Galba, Otho, and ViteK 
lius ; neither did he fpare Vefpafian, but inveighed a- 
gainft him with as much bitternefs as his father-in-law had 

His ftranre ever done a g ain ^ Nero. The emperor, however, patiently 
behaviour! bore with him, till he began openly to folemnifce the bird}. 

day of Brutus and that of Cafiius, and to encourage the 
people to follow their example, and attempt the reco- 
very of their antient liverty $ then Vefpafian caufed him to 
be feized, but foon after difmifTed him untouched, contrary 
to the opinion of all his friends. Helvidius, forgetful of 
the kindnefs the emperor had fiiewn him, purfued his former 
courfe ; and was thereupon again accufed and condemned to 
baniihment. As he could not refrain, even in the place 
of his exile, from inveighing with great bitternefs againft 
the emperor, he was at length by the fenate fentenced to 
death. Vefpafian ftrove to fave him, and fent to counter- 
' inand the executioners ; but his orders came too late, 
Mucianus, having detained the mefiengers, under various 
pretences, till the fentence was put in execution*. Helvi- 



dius, notwithftanding this unaccountable behaviour, is great- 




cried up by Tacitus k , Pliny the younger , and Juve- 
nal" 1 . As many other philofophers, following the example of 
Helvidius, {trove to ftir up the populace to (edition, they 
were all driven out of Rome n . 
Theiaftcen- The following year, Vefpafian was conful the fifth time, 
fos * and Titus the third. Nothing memorable happened during 

their adminiftration, except the cenfus, which was per- 
formed by them in quality of cenfors, the emperor having 



aflumed his fon for his collegue in that dignity. This is 
the laft cenfus we find mentioned in hiftory °. They both re- 
tained the fafces till the calends of April of the following 
year, when Vefpafian refigned them to Domitian, and Ti- 
tus to Mucianus. This year the emperor confecrated the 
temple of Peace, and raifed a coloflus of brafs one hundred 
and ten feet high, which had been defigned for Nero j but 
inftead of his head, that of Titus was placed upon it> or > 



5 Dio in excerpt. Val, p. *?o^ col. 66. p. 750. Sue*:. Ctl y 
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p others will have it, the figure of the fun p. The two 
following years, Vefpafian being conful the feventh and 
nth time, and Titus the fifth and fixth, nothing happened 
Rome, or in any part of the empire, which authors 
have thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity. We read in- 
deed in the chronicle of Alexand ria, that in the eighth con- 
fullhip of Vefpafian, a woman, by name Alcippe, was de- 
livered at Rome or an elephant \ and in the chronicle of 
JSufebius, that a plague raged in the city with fuch violence 

for fome time, as to fweep away twenty thoufand perfons 

a day. But neither of that extraordinary birth, nor fo dread- 
ful a plague, any notice is taken by the antients, nor even by 
Pliny the elder, who flourilhed under Vefpafian and was in 
great favour with him. 

The next year, L. Ceionius Commodus and D. NoviusJ 
Prifcus being confuls, the celebrated Cneius Julius Agricola 
was fent into Britain to govern that province in the room 
of Julius Frontinus. As we (hall have frequent occafion 

to fpeak of this renowned commander, we fhall here briefly 
recount his courfe of life and purfuits, before he diftin 
guifhed himfelf by his mighty exploits in this ifland. He 

was born in the colony of Forojulium, now Frejus, in 

Narbonne Gaul ; and both his grandfathers were procurators 



Britain. 



the emperors ; a dignity peculiar to the equeftrian order 



His father, Julius Grascinus, was a fenator, famous, for his 1 
eloquence and philofophy, but put to death by Caligula, for ] 
refufing to aceufe Marcus Silanus. His mother, Julia Pro- 
cilia, a woman noted for her modefty, brought him up in 

his tender years, under her eye and with great care. In his 
early youth he ftudied philofophy and law in die city of 
Marfeilles, with more avidity, as he himfelf ufed to declare, 

than became a Roman and a fenator, till the difcretion of 
his mother, checked his ardour. Reafon and age after- 
wards qualified his heat ; lb that he contented himfelf with 
a limited meafure of philofophy. He learnt the firft rudi- 
ments of war in Britain, under Suetonius Paullinus, one of 
the greateft commanders of his age, by whom he was di- 



ftinguifhed with particular marks of friendship and eftec... 
We was not one of thofe young men who turn warfare into 
not, but ftudied to acquaint himfelf with the province, to 
z known to the army, to learn of fuch as had experience, 
follow fuch as were worthy and brave, to feek for no 
aits out of oftentation, to refufe none through fear. 
*k would not afiume the title and office of tribune, till he 
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thought himfelf well qualified for that command : neither 
did he make ufe of it, as many did in thofe days, to in. 
dulge his pleafures with more liberty, or to abfent himf^jf 



from duty ; but to encourage others, by his exampl 
bear with patience the toils attending the profeifion of arms" 
As Paullinus was engaged in a mighty war with the Bri^ 
tons, of which we have fpoken in the reign of Nero 
Agricola had an opportunity of improving himfelf in the 
knowledge of military affairs under fo great a mafter 




His prefer- parting from Britain to Rome, to enter there upon the pub. 

men::. ]] c 0 j£ ces , he was firft fent into Afia as quasftor, where 

he had Salvius Titianus for proconful. But neither the pro. 
vince, in itfelf very rich, nor Titianus, though bent upon 
all a£ts of rapine, and ready upon the fmalleft encourage* 
ment, to have purchafed a mutual connivance in iniquity, 
corrupted his probity. He was afterwards created tribune 

of the people, but paflcd the year of his tribuneftiip in 
repose and inactivity, being well apprifed, that under 
Nero floth and heavinefs ferved for wifdom. With the 

like indolence he held the praetormip, exhibiting, however, 

as was incumbent upon the praetors, public fports, accord- 
ing to the meafure of his wealth, and in a manner no- ways 
favouring of prodigality, but ftill deferving popular applaufe, 
Being afterwards appointed by Galba to furvey the gifts and 
oblations belonging to the temples, by a diligent fearch he 



procured full reftitution of all, fave what had been facrile 
gioufly taken away by Nero. The year following, his 



mother was killed by the foldiers of Otho, upon her 



{rate at Intemelium, now Vintimidia ; and the eftate 



plundered, with great part of her treafure, which had 
proved the caufe of the murder. As Agricola hated 



from Rome, to pay her the laft duty and folemnize 
funeral, he had tidings upon the road, that Vefpafian had 



afTumed the title of emperor, and inftantly efpoufed his par 
ty. Upon his return from Intemelium, he was employed 
by Mucianus to levy forces ; and fooii after, as he dif- 
charged that trull with great uprightnefs and fidelity, prf r 
ferred to the command of the twentieth legion, then m 
Britain, their own commander being found void of autho 




them and keep them to their duty, Vct- 
tius Bolanus was at that time governor of Britain ; but a 
he ruled with great gentlenefs, Agricola had no opportunity 
of diliinguiming himfelf by any military exploits. Boianus 
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as fucceeded by Petilius Cerealis, who at his firft entrance 
ttacked the Brigantes, reckoned the molt powerful people 
" the whole ifland ; and, after many encounters, fome of 
which proved very bloody, held moft part of their coun- 
try as his conquefr, or continued to ravage it by war* Un- 
der him Agricola had room to difplay his valour and abili- 
ties. For trial of his fkill and courage, Cereal is often com- 
mitted to his conduct part of the army ; and fometimes ac- 



cording to the meafurc of hisfuccefs, fet him at the head of 



{till larger, fharing with him both the dangers and 



the glory. But Agricola was fo far from vaunting his 
own exploits, that, on the contrary, he afcribed to his 
general, as to the author of all, his fuccefs and good for- 
tune 1. 

Upon his return from Britain, where he had commanded 

a legion, he was by Vefpafian raifed to the rank- of a pa- 
trician, and afterwards appointed governor of Aquitain 
which truft he difcharged with great uprightnefs and general 
fatisfa£tion. He was after three years recalled, and ho 
noured with the confulfhip ; which office he difcharged dur- 
ing the two laft months of the preceding year. While 

he was conful, it was generally faid, that for his province 
Britain would be affigned him, from no words that had 
dropped from him about it, but becaufe he was deemed 
equal to that office : and common fame, as Tacitus well 
obferves, does not always err, but often directs the public 
choice, Before he ended his confulfhip, he contracted his 
daughter to Tacitus the hiftorian, who was yet very young, 
and gave her to him in marriage as foon as he had refigned 
*te fafces. He was then forthwith promoted to the go- 
vernment of Britain* and at the fame time honoured with 



the pontifical dignity r . He fucceeded Julius F 



ttho had not only maintained the conquefts made by Pe 



Cerealis, his predecefTor, but had himfelf fought with 
great fuccefs, having entirely reduced the warlike nation 
of the Silures, though, befules the bravery of the enemy, 
«e had been likewife obliged to ftruggle with the difficulties 
°f places and fituation. Agricola arrived in Britain about 
the middle of fummer, when the Roman foldiers, fuppofing 
. e rervice of the feafon to be concluded, were bent upon 

Action and repofe, as were the enemy upon an opportunity 



? Tacit, vit. Agr. c. 4—9 
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to "harafs the Romans. The Ordovices, that is s the in* 

habitants of North- Wales, had* not long before bis arrival 
cut in pieces a band of horfe flationed upon their confines 
and by fo notable an effay roufed to arms the whole pro* 
vince. The Turn mer was already near over; the Roman 
rtoops were fevered, and lay difperfed over the province- 
and the foldiers had aiiu red themfelves of reft for the re- 
maining part of the y<:ar. But, not with {landing, thefe 
difcouragements, and the remonftranees of forne^ who 
judged it better only to guard the places that were threat- 
ened, Agricola refolved to march againft the enemy with- 

« out delav. Having therefore drawn together the flower of 



during his ^ e g lons am * a ^ ma ^ body °f auxiliaries., he led them 

firftcam- againft the Ordovices. But, as the enemy kept themfelves 
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paign. tipoh the ri< ! ges of the mountains* and dared not defcend 




into equal ground, Agricola, in order to infpire his 
with equal courage, by maring with them equal danger, 
marched in perfon at the head of his army, and led them 

to the encounter upon the afcent. The foldiers, animated 

the example of their general, attacked the enemy with 

great refclution, put them to flight, and made fuch a dread- 
ful havock of them, that almoft the whole nation was 
cut off. Animated with this luccefs, in order to maintain 
the fame he acquired by this action, and to ftrike the ene- 
my at once with general terror, he refolved to reduce the 
ifland of Anglefey, which had been formerly conquered 
by Paullinus, but loft again by the general revolt of Bri- 




tain. As this counfel was fuddenly concerted, and 

fequently (hips were wanting* he detached a chofen 
of auxiliaries, fuch as knew the fords, and, according 
to the ufage of their country, were dextrous at fwimmmg 
and able to manage in the water themfelves, their horfes 

Recovers the and arms. Thefe, unincumbered with baggage, made 

An ".defcent and onfet fo fudden, that the enemy were quite ftruc 

Secy * with conflernation, as they apprehended nothing but a fie< 

and tranfports, and believed no enterprife aiiHcult ar 
unfurmountable to men, who began the war with fuch 
folution. Thus they fued for peace, and immediately 
rendered the ifland to Agricola, whom they already < 
fidered as a renowned commander, fince at his nrlt 
trance into the province, a time which other gover 
were wont to fpend in mew and parade, he had atcntf v 

fuch feats, and under fo much toil and dang 
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fuccefs. ^.gricola was fo far from being elated 



with thfc conqueft, that he would not fo muchasbeftow 
upon it the title of victory* nor by letters acquaint the em- 
neror with the good fortune that had attended his arms, 
In the recovery of an Ifland which had been formerly fut>- 
je& to Rome. But, by thus fuppreffing the fame of his acti- 
ons, he acquired a far greater reputation, than if he had 
ftudied to divulge them, every one confidering how vaft 
muft his views be, fmce he thus fmothered in filence fuch 
great exploits already performed. As he was well ac- 
quainted with the temper of the people in his province, 
<nnd had alfo learnt from the conduct of others, how lit- 
tle arms avail to fettle a province, if victory is followed 
grievances and oppreffions, he refolved to cut off all 

the caufes of war. Beginning therefore with himfelfRedrcfles t 

and thofe about him, he regulated his own houfhold ; a & rievances 

talk which to many proves no lefs difficult than that ofbythc Bri 

governing a province. By none of his domeftics was tons, 
tranfa&ed any thing concerning the public. In preferring 
the foldiers to an higher rank, he was fwayed by no per- 

fonal intereft or partiality, nor by the recommendations of 

centurions, but by his own opinion and knowledge. He 
would know all that pafled j but would not punifh all 
that was amifs. He readily pardoned fmall faults ; but 
fuch as were great, he punifhed with proportionable feve- 




nty. In conferring offices and employments, he rather 
cbofe men who would not tranfgrefs, than fuch as he muft 

afterwards condemn for tranfgreHing. Tho' the tri- 
bute had been augmented, yet he foftened it by a juft and 
:qual diftribution of all public burdens, and utterly abo 



lifted whatever exactions had been devifed'for the gain of 
particulars, and were therefore borne with more regret 

than the tribute itfelf. For the publicans ufed, under co- 
lour of fecuring the tribute, to feize all the corn of the in- 
habitants, lock up their barns, and oblige them to pur 



chafe their own grain at a high price, and afterwards fell 



u back again to them at a low rate : befides, the unhap- 
py people were enjoined to take long journies, and carry 
grain crofs the feveral countries to places extremely diftant ; 
infomuch, that feveral communities, inftead of fupplying 
* e . Wlnte r-quarters, which lay adjoining, were obliged to 
wniin fuch as were remote, unlefs they redeemed them- Reconciles 
wives from that trouble with confiderable fums. All thefe* em toth < 
glances were utterly fuppreffed by Agricoia in his firft ve ^r 
year j by which mean* the Britons began to be recon- 
ciled 
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ciled to the Roman government, and to live in a ftate of 
peace \ a ftate which, through the neglect and connivance 



of former governors, had been till then no lefs dreaded 
than that of war K The other exploits of Agricola in tha 

ifland, we (hall relate in their proper places. 

The following year, Vefpafian being conful the ninth 
time, and Titus the feventh, Julius Sabinus, who, as we 
have related above, had fiirred up the Gauls,> and caofed 
himfelf to be proclaimed Csefar, was at length difcover* 

tT^soHuii ed ' f eized ' and P ut to death * After ms defe at, he had 
us Sabinus."" A<-'d to bis country-dwelling, and fet it on fire, in order to 



raife a report, that he had perifhed : and truly he was 
there believed to have furFered a voluntary death ; but, in 
the mean time, lay concealed with his treafures ( for be 
was immenfely rich) in a cave which he had caufedtobe 
dug in a folitary place, and which was known only to two 
of his freed-men, upon whofe fidelity he could depend, 
He might have eafily withdrawn into Germany j but could 
not prevail upon himfelf to abandon his wife, whom he 
tenderly loved. She is called by Dion Caffius, Peponilla ; 
by Tacitus, Epponina ; and by Plutarch, Empona j which 
name, according to that writer, in the antient language 
of the Gauls, li«;niiied a heroine. Sabinus, that no one 
might doubt of his death, did not for fome time even un- 
deceive his wife, who folemnized his exequies with great 
pomp, bewailed him with many tears, and at laft, no 
longer able to bear the lofs of an hufband whom fheib 
tenderly loved, refolved not to outlive him, and began to 
abftain from all food. Hereupon Sabinus, by means of 



Martialis, one of his freed-men, informed her, that he was 
was ftill alive, and acquainted her with the place where he 
lay concealed, warning her at the fame time to fupprefs her 
joy, left the kcret might be thence betrayed. Empona, 
.tho' in the utmoft tranfports of joy, continued to bewail 
him as dead ; but, in the mean time, palled great part of 
the night with him, and fometimes whole weeks, pretending 
bufinefs in the country. She had even two children by 
him, who were born and brought up in the cave, Em* 
pona concealing the whole with exemplary fidelity am 
wonderful addrefs ; nay, fhe found means even to conve] 

him to Rome, upon what motive we know not, and fron 

thenc< 
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thence tack to bis cave, fo well difguifedj that he Was 
po one known. But, after he had pafied nine years' in 
this condition, he was at ' length difcovered by fome per- He 5s d5fco " 
fons, who narrowly watched his wife, upon her frequently veieda 
abfehting herfelf from her own houfe, and followed her to 
the cave, without being difcovered. Sabinus was imme- 



diately feized and fent to Rome, loaded with chains, to- 
gether with his wife, who throwing herfelf at the em- 
perors feetj and prefenting to him her two tender chilp 
dren, drove with her tears and entreaties to move him to 



companion* Vefpafian could not forbear weeping at fo 



moving an objecl: ; but neverthelefs, condemned both her 
and her hulband, and caufed them to be foon after exe- ^" 6 h p ^ v -° h 
cuted. The two childern were faved* and with great h is w it c . 
care brought up at the public expence. One of them cied 
fome time after in Egypt; and Plutarch tells us, that he 

faw the other, named Sabinus, at Delphos, while he Was 
writing his book of love, in which he has inferted. this 
adventure K That writer tells us, that nothing more tra- 
gical, nothing more difpleafing to the public, happened dur- 
ing the whole reign of Vefpafian, than the death of Sabi- 
nus and his wife nay, to this his unfeafonable feverity* 
he afcribes all the misfortunes which afterwards befel him 
and his family. What diverted the emperor from exerting 
his ufual clemency and good-nature, when he might have 



done it with gv-neral applaufe and univerfal, fatisfaclion, w£ 
are no-where told. 

Not long after the, execution of Sabinus* Aliehiis 

Carcina, of whom we often fpoke in the reign of Vitel 



confpire a- 



lius, and Eprius Marcellus, an abandoned accufer in the Vepan- 
reign of Nero, entered into a confpiracy againft the em- an > bUt are 
peror, and drew into it great numbers of the pr£toriari put todeath ' 
guards. But, before the confpiracy was ripe for exectiti-* 
on, one of the confpirators betrayed the whole to Titus* 
JJ™ even delivered to him a copy of the fpeech* Which 
^aecina was to pronounce to the foldiers after the aflat 
"nation, written with his own hand. This Was fufficient 
evidence ; and therefore Titus, the ni^ht after this difco* 
Ve , r )S having invited Ge cina to fup with him, caufed hhii§ 
Without any farther enquiry or trial, to be murdered in the! 

banquettiri 




k 
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banquctting-room. As for Marcellus, he was tried and 
condemned by the fenate ; but prevented the execution 0 f 
the fentence, by cutting his throat with a razor K Before 
Vefpafian refigned the confulfhip, he was feized with a 
pain in his bowels, which obliged him to repair from Cam- 
pania, where he then was, to Rome ; and from thence to 
Cutyliae, his paternal eftate, in the neighbourhood of Reate, 
which he ufually vifited every fummer, in order to drink 
certain waters, in great requeft on account of their ex* 
treme coolnefs. Here he was feized firft with a fever, and 



afterwards with a flux, occafioned by the immoderate 




of the cold waters, which brought him to fuch weaknels, 
that all about him began to defpair of his recovery. How- 
ever, he ftill attended the difpatch of bufinefs,received embafla- 
dors, and gave audience to his minifters. Once, as he 
found himfelf ready to faint away. If I am not miftaken, 
he cried out, I am going to be a god, ridiculing the cuftom 
of the Romans, who placed their emperors, after their 
death, in the number of their gods, and honoured them 
with divine worihip. Upon the approach of death, he 
cried out again with his ufual bravery and refolution, An 
emperor ought to die ftanding : but, while he endeavoured 
to rife, he expired in the hands of thofe who fuftained 
The death ©f him. His death happened on the twenty-fourth of June, 
Vefpafian. j n t j ie feventy-eighth year of the Chriftian {era, after he bad 

lived fixty-nine years, feven months and feven 

gned ten years wanting fix days, from the time he was 




proclaimed emperor in the city of Alexandria. His death 
was univerfally lamented ; and his memory gratefully flfr 
charac- ferved, by fuch as were true friends to their country. In war 



he was next to Julius Cxfar, and to Auguftus in peace; 




and feemed to have been by providence raifed on purpofi 
to preferve fo vaft an empire from utter deftruction. 
Greatnefs and majefty, fays Pliny, worked no alteration ifl 
him, fave that of making his power of doing good anfwer- 
able to his will. He was the fecond Roman emperor, u 
not the firfr, who died a natural death ; and the firft who 
was fucceeded by his fon. And here we cannot help obferv* 
ing the rafhnefs of fome blind zealots, in afcribing to 
vine vengeance the fate of fuch as flew Caefar the dictator. 
Not one of the afiaffins, they cry, died a natural death. 
But neither did Caefar who deftroyed the #ate ? nor * n J 



4 

4 



i 



1 Suet, in Tit. c, 6. Dfo, 1. lxvi. P. 75 2 « Tadt 
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of his fucceflbrs, except Auguftus, of whom it is al/b 

doubted, to the prefent emperor Tiberius was fmothered 

Caligula was flain by the officers 



'by Macro his fa\ 

of his guards, Claudius was poifoned by his wife Agrip- 
ina Nero ftabbed himfelf, Galba was murdered by the 
diers, Otho fell by his own hand, and Vitellius was 



executed like a common malefactor. Auguftus was 
thought to have been poifoned by his wife Livia Vf . Such 
was the end of thefe ufurpers ; and may the Jike doom 
overtake all who tread in their footfteps ! Vefpafian is faid 
to have been fo confident, that the empire was by the laws 
of fate deftined to him and his pofterity, that he affirmed 
in the fenate, he mould in fpite of all plots and confpira* 




cies, retain the fovereignty to his death, and be fucceeded 

his two fons. His obfequies were performed with 

extraordinary pomp by Titus. The Romans were at this 

time fo prepofteroufly fond of mimics and farces, that they 
were exhibited even at the funerals of perfons of quality » 
when the pantomimes ufed to perfonate the deceafed, coun- 
terfeit their fpeech, and imitate their actions. At the 



obfequies of Vefpafian, a celebrated pantomime, by name 
Favor, perfonating the deceafed emperor, demanded aloud, 
what the whole expence of the ceremony amounted to j 
and being told, to one hundred thoufand fefterces, Give me 



the money, faid he, ftretching out his hand and counter- His ctfonkgj 
feiting the emperor's fpeech, and throw my carcafe, if you 
pleafe. into the Tyber x . Vefpafian founded various colonies 
indifferent parts of the empire, viz. one at Emmaus, about 

fixty furlongs from Jerufalem, to which place he gave the 
ne cf Nicopoiis, or the city of victory ; one at Caefarea, 
rich was from him called Flaviana, with the addition of 



Prima., as being the firft in dignity of all the cities in Pa 
Mline. Develte, or as fome call it Deiilte, in Thrace 



S 



» 
» 




'nope in Pontus, and Flaviobriga in Spain, now Bilboa 
/ fome writers reckoned among the colonies founded 
by Vefpafian Y. Neapolis in Samaria, called formerly Sy-» 
chem ; Samofata, the capital of Comagene, Tripolis in 

n^nicia, Chalcis and Philadelphia in Syria, Cyrene in 
?a > Critia in Bithynia, and Eumenea in Phrygia, bore 



L 



nclud 



Jl -n the name of Flaviana ; whence fome writers c< 

^°man colonies to have been fettled in all thefe cities, ei 
ther by Vefpafian himfelf, or one of hi? children 2 , Seve 



F f 



ral 



Vide Tacit, annal. i. fub. init. & Dio, 1. lvii\ * Suet; 

£ ; ! 9- y Vide Spjvnh. 1. vii. & Baud. p. 291, * Vide 
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ral writers flouriflied in Vefpafian's time, but of tkm 



Ihall fpeak in our notes (D) 



Vespasian 




an 



(D) Thefe were, Suetonius Paulinus, of vvhofe Warlike ex* 
jploits we have fpoken in the reign of Nero when he governed 
Britain. He likewiie diftinguifhed himfelf in the war between 
Otho and Vitellius, and was without all doubt one of 

the belt commanders of his age. He left behind hi 

account of an expedition, which he undertook beyond moar,{ 
Atlas, in the year 41, of the Chriftian sera, and the laft of Ca- 
ligula's reign, againft the Moors, who took up arms to revenge 
the death of Ptolemy their prince, murdered by Caligula, as we 
have related in the reign of that prince. This account has not 
reached our times, but is quoted by Pliny (9). He outlived 
Otho, whofe caufe he had efpoufed j but from Fliny it appears, 
he was dead in the year 77, that is, in the eighth year of Vef- 
pafian's reign (10). Some writers, through a ftrange miftake, 
have confounded Suetonius Paulinus with Suetonius Lenis, the 
father of Suetonius the hillorian, who ferved only as military 
tribune in the army of Otho, which Suetonius Paulinus com- 
manded in quality of general (11). Licinius Mucianus who ii 
often quoted by Pliny in what relates to the hiftory and geogra- 
phy of the eaftern countries (1 2). In the year 75, the feventhof 
Vefpafian's reign, he was bufy in collecting the difcourfes and letters 
of the antient Romans, and had already publifhed eleven volumes 
of fpeeches,and three of letters (13). He is fuppofed to have died 
in the eighth year of Vefpafian's reign. Pliny tells us, that lie 

always carried about him a living fly, which he fuperfh'tioufly 

looked upon as a prefervative of the fight (14)* Julius Secundus, 
who is one of the perfons introduced in the dialogue of orators, 
commonly afcribed to Tacitus, wrote the life of one Julius Afi- 
aticus, and promifed the lives of other illultrious perfons. He 
likewiie publiihed fome fpeeches or orations highly commended by 
Quintilian (15). In the fame dialogue, Vipfanius iV. efola a& the 

chief pare. He was tribune of the feventh legion, fprungfrom 
an ilhiitrious family, and the only one, as Tacitus informs us, 
who en o^ped in the civil war between Vefoafian and \' itellius 
upon worthy defigns. He pleaded with great eloquence m wc 
te, tho' not yet arrived at the age of a fenator, in b^jV 




(9) Plin 1 v. c. t; no) Idem ibid. (n) * 
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Voir hift. Lat. 1. i. c, 26. (12) Plin. 1. v. c. 27 



Tacit, cm. c. 57. (14) Hjp. 1. 2 8. c 2. ^ 
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Vespasian was fucceeded in the empire by his eldeft Ton Titus deck- 
Titus, who was born the thirtieth of December, about the rtd cn) r wor ' 



tim 



of the death of Caligula, that is, in the year 40 of 
the Chriftian • aera ; fo that he was now thirty-nine ^years 
of age. He was brought up -with Britannicus in the 
$ourt of Nero, and is faid to have tailed the poifon which 



Was 



y s brother Aquilius Regulus, charged as the accufer and deftroyer 

of many illuftrious citizens in the reign of Nero (16). He wrote, 
appears from Tacitus (17), an account of the war between 
Viteilius and Vefpafian ; and is fuppofed to have publiihed fome 



other hiftories (18). Modycratus, the Pythagoric, a native of 

Cadiz, lived about this time, and published feveral philofophical 

tra&s (19/. St. Jerom commends him on account of his elo- 
quence (20} $' and Origen, if Porphyrins is to be credited (21) 
penned with attention his writings, and improved by them. 
Curiatius Maternus, a famous civilian and poet, fiourifhed under 
Vefpafian, and wrote' feveral tragedies ; one of which, intided 
Cato, made a great rioife, and would have given great offence 
to any of the emperors who preceded Vefpafian: He is introduced 
jn the 4'ialogue of orators, {peaking in defence of poetry (22). 
Saleius Beffus wrote feveral poems in che reign or Vefpafian, 



which were highly efteemed by Quintilian, and Vefpafian him- 
felf, who countenanced, and with great generofity rewarded, the 
poet (23), Cluvius wrote the hiftory of Nero's reign, and of 
the civil wars preceding that of Vefpafian (24), and is frequently 
quoted by Tacitus, Moft writers take him to be the fame perfon 
with Marcus Cluvius Rufus, who governed Spain in the reign of 
Galba, Otho, and vitellius. Of him Tacitus obferves, that he 
was in great favour with Nero, and acquired mighty wealth, 
without injuring any man either in his life or fortune (25), He 
*as, a? the fame writer obferves, an eloquent man, and well 
qualified for affairs in time of peace, but void of experience in 
war (26). None of the writings of thefe authors have reach-? 

*d our times, except fome fentences quoted by the antient gram- 



marians , 
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Tacit. 1. iv. c. 42, (17 ) Tacit, orat. c. 14; 

(18) VolT. hift Lat. 1. i.e. 28. (19) Jonfius de fcript. hift. 

philofoph. c." 5. (20) Eufeb. chron. (21) Idem 

«ft. ecclef. 1. vi. c. 19. (22) Tacit, orat. c. 2. 3. 11. 

H Tacit, ibid. c. 5. Quintil. 1. x. c. 1. (24) Tacit. 

annal. xiii. c . 20. lit) Tacit. I iv, c 49. U6) 
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was givfetl to the young prince at the emperor's table. 

are fold, that an aftrologer being confulted by Narciffus 
the celebrated freed-man of Claudius, about the lot of Bi 
tannicus, returned anfwer, that by the laws of fate the 
empire was not deftined to him, but to Titus, who ban 



Hiscauca- p ei ted to ftand by him. He lived in great friendfhip with 
SrST* Britannicus ; whence, foon after his accelfion to the 



em 



his acceffion pire, he erected two ftatues to his memory, one of gold 
totheem- \ n the palace, and another of ivory, which was by his orders 
pJre * ■ publicly carried among other flames at the Circenfian games, 

Titus, from his tender years, attended with great applica- 
tion the ftudy of rhetoric and poetry,and made great progreG 
in both, being commended by the antients as an excellent 
poet, and an eloquent fpeaker upon any fubjecl: whatever, 
and without premeditation. He ferved firft in quality of 
tribune in Germany, and afterwards in Britain ; and is 
both provinces gained no lefs reputation by his modeft and 
engaging behaviour, than by his courage. Upon his return 



from Britain, he betook himielf to the bar, and pleaded fome 
caufes of great importance with uncommon applaufe. While 
lie was yet very young, he married ArricidiaTertulla, whofe 
Cither was only a Roman knight, but had been captain of the 
praetorian guards. Upon her death, he married Martla 
Furnilla, defcended of an illuflrious family, but divorced 
tier after he had one daughter by her, named Julia 
Sabina. After his quasftorfhip, which he difcharged with 
great applaufe, he was advanced to the command of 
a legion, and attended his father into Judsea in quality 
of his lieutenant. In that war, he diftinguifhed him- 
fclf, as appears from Jofephus, in a very eminent manner; 
reduced, while he ferved under his father, fome tog 
Iiojds 5 and gained the reputation both of a brave and 
prudent leader. Being fent by Vefpafian to congratulate 
Galba upon his acceflion to the empire, and to receive 
is directions 'concerning the profecution of the war 




gainft the Jews, it was rumoured abroad by the populace 




at Rome, that Galba had fent for him in order to adopt 
.iim, Ground for this report was adminiftered, as Tacitej 

tobferves, bv the condition of the emrieror, antient an 
childlefs, and the great character of Titus, who wasjuc|- a 
£qual to any degree of fortune, however elevated. 
having received at Corinth certain advice of the mu f ct 
t>f Galba, he returned to his father, and reconciled w 



him Mucianus governor of Syria ; for between Vefpa" 
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and him, as the one ruled over Judaea and the other over 

Syria, great animofities reigned, occafioned by their g 



g two neighbouring provinces a. He was left by h 



fcther In Judaea to profecute the war againft the Jews. ^ er » ^ 
Upon their parting, Titus gave a fignal inftance of his good- 

war againft 

nature and affection towards his brother Domitian. For the the Jews* 
emperor, being informed that Domitian had already aban- 
doned himfelf to all manner of debauchery, and aflumed 

authority than was fuitable to a fon only, was highly 



incenfed againft him. Titus therefore, upon the dep 
of his father for Italy, pleaded with great affe&ion and 
eameftnefs in favour of his brother, warning the 



emperor to beware of being rafhly incenfed by intelli 
gence from fuch as brought criminal reprefentations. 

« To your own fon, faid he, it is but juft you fhould bear™ s hi ™* 



a 




of gentlenefs, free from all prejudice. Not from 
eets, not from legions, are fuch powerful bulwarks found 
for the fupport of the imperial dignity, as from a numerous 
iflue in the imperial houfe. The number of our friends 

is diminifhed with time ; they often defert us to follow 



fortune ± or becaufe we cannot gratify their defires. But 
from our own Wood we may always promife ourfelves 
ready aiTiftance, and unfhaken fidelity. In our good for- 
tune many will partake with us, but our neareft in kin- 
dred alone will bear us company in our adverfities. Even 
between brothers, added he, concord and unanimity will 
not prove lafting, if their common parent fets them not 
firft an example?' Vefpafian, who by this reafoning was 
not fo much reconciled to Domitian, as charmed with the 
tender affection of Titus, defircd him to be of good 
chear, and to ftudy how to aggrandife the commonwealth 
oy war and the exercife of arms 5 adding, that it fliould 
his talk to infure the public peace, and that of his 
family 11 , Of the conduct and warlike achievements p£ 

during the war which he carried on with ftupendou* 




1 



fuccefs againft the Jews, we have fpoken at length 
hiftory of that nation, After the reduction of Jerufalem 



mftead 0 f returning: to Rome, he went to Alexand 



wn ere he afiifted at the confecration of the ox Ap 



wearing a diadem ; which together with his putting ofr 

time to time his journey for Italy, and his giving 
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* Tacit, hift. 1. ii. c, 77. Suet, in Tit. e. i, z, 3, 5"- 
piloftr. in vit. Apoll. Ty. 1. vii. c. 3. Jofeph,. bell. Jud. 
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a private audience at Zeugma to the embafTadors of the 
Parthian king, occafioned a report, as if he defigned to 
revolt from his father, and make himfelf emperor of the 
Returns to eaft. This rumour obliged him to haften his departure for 
triumphs ^• ome > w ^ ere he was received with lcudfhouts of joy, 

* ' and a few days after honoured v/ i t h one of the moft mag- 
nificent triumphs the city had ever beheld. He was dk 
nified .by the fenate with the title of Caefar, and by his 
father taken, in a manner, for his collegue in the em- 
pire j for with him he exercifed the cenforfhip, the'tri- 

bunitial power, feven confulftiips, and managed all the 
affairs of the empre, writing even letters, and drawing up 



all euiels in his father's name. Tacitus tells us, that he 
was more flricl and referved in his own reign,- than in 
Is charged t \ n $ 0 f his father ; and Suetonius charges him with pride, 

privat/man, '^. rU e }*Y > anc * even avarice. When any one, fays the latter 
with pride/ writer, gave him by his unguarded condud, the leaft un> 
cruelty and brage, he hired people to demand his doom in the theatre, 



avarice ° 



and in the camp of the przetorian guards, and then con- 
demned him without further proof or trial. In admit 
niftering juftice, he was eafdy biafled by prefents, fold 
feveral employments of great truft unknown to his father, 
and indulged him r elf in feftivity and pleafures, fpending 



h-eat part of the night in riotous . banquet 1 , with .the moft 




dilTolute of the Roman youth, with young eunuchs, and a 
numerous herd of catamites and proftitutes. Hi? pallion for 
Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa the great and filler of 

Agrippa II. king of Itursea, was highly cenfured by the 

Roman pecole, who locked unon him as a fecond Nero \ 
fo that fcarce ever any man arrived at the empire with a 
Governs more fullied reputation, or more abhorred by the populace 
with great £> ut9 U p 0n fa acceilion to the empire, all thefe accusations 
< " uii lon * turned to his praife and advantage, no prince having ever 

governed with greater moderation, humanity, and good- 
nature. Scon after his father's death, he difmiffed the 
beautiful queen Berenice, who had followed him to Rome 
with her father Agrippa, the laft king of Judaea ; and obliged 
her not only to withdraw from the city, but from ItelJS 



tho' he was paiTionately fond of her ; and this merely out 
of complaifance to the fenate and people, who were du- 

;afed to fee their emperor thus captivated with the charms 
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of a foreign woman \ Tho' his brother Domitian pre- Hj s cond u & 

tended to an equal fhare in the government, and raifed * ow « lds Ms 
great difturbances in the city, by giving out and arrogantly r ° ?r * 
Maintaining, that his father had left him partner in the em 



pire 



but that his will had been falfified ; yet he could not; 



prevail upon himfelf* either to punifh or banifti him, but 
the contrary treated him as his collegue in the empire, con- 
juring him often in private, with tears in his eyes, not to 
hate a brother, who bore him a fincere and tender affection, 
and was willing to allow him a due fhare in the adminiftrati- 
on c . Pliny obferves,that JuliusBaflus dreaded Titus on account 
of his intimacy with Domitian \ but that he received no 

at the hands of the former, whereas he was ba* 



injury 

nifiied by the latter. The emperors, ever fince the 



of Tiberius, had paid no regard to the ordinance 

ir predeceflbrs granting to cities, or particular per 



fons, privileges, immunities or exemptions, till fuch 



nfirmed by themfelvcs ; which they did with great 



referve, caufing the charters to be firft carefully examined 
as if they had been firft granted by themfelves. But Titus, Confirms alj 
without fufferin^ any. one to apply to him, confirmed jj? e § raRts 
them all by one general edi6t ; and his example was followed cc fl 0 ^ 
molr/ of his fuccefLrs, He could not prevail upon 

himfelf' to difmifs any who applied to him diflatisfied, or 

without fome hopes of fuccefs ; whereupon, being admo-? 
nifhed by fome of his friends, that he promifed more than 
he could well perform, he replied, that no man fliould de«- 






from the prefence of a prince. It is 
being told one night that he beftowed no 
feyour that day, he exprefTed his difiatisfaclion and regret, 
with that memorable faying, " My friends, I have loft 




He treated the people with extraordinary kindnels 
2nd complaifance : having defigned to exhibit a (hew of 
g^diators, he fignified by a proclamation, that it (hould 
be exhibited, not according to his own tafte and pleafure, 
but that of the people ; and was fo far from refuting what 
™ e y defired, that he earneftly folicited them to de 
c hre what they liked beft, complying with their tafte, 
»o difagreeine; with his own. He allowed free accefs 

tO hi 1 • ' • • 

mm, even while he was bathing, and received all with 
£ re at affability and condefcenfion, yet fo as to maintain 

■ dignity of his rank and the majefty of an emperor. 
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No man's property he ever coveted ; nay, he often refufed 
the ufual prefents and fuch contributions as were due to 
him : and neverthelefs, of all his predeceflbrs, none was 
more generous than he, nor expended larger fiims in pri, 
vate bounties, in (hews, in buildings, &c. After he dedi« 

eated the famous amphitheatre, and finifhed with incredible 
expedition certain baths clofe to it, he exhibited, at aq 
immenfe charge, a fliew of gladiators, a naval battle k 
the old naumachia, and brought into the arena five thou- 
land wild beafts of all kinds. When he entered upon the 
office of chief pontiff, he folemnly declared, that he took 
upon him that dignity in order to preferve his hands unde- 
filed, and pure from the fhedding of blood $ and truly 
from that time he never was acceflbry to any man's death, 
though he might have exerted his revenge with great 
juftice :: but, however provoked, he fpared the criminals 
declaring, that he had rather did himfelf, than put another 
to death. Of this his great clemency he gave the fol- 
fHi clemency lowing inftance : two patricians having confpired againffc 

him, were difcovered, convi&ed, and fentenced to death 



by the fenate. But the good-natured emperor freely forgave 

them, admonifhing them only in private, that in vain they 
afpked to the empire, which was given by deftiny, ex- 
porting them to be fatisfied with the rank in which by pro- 
vidence they had been placed, and offering them any thing 
elfe which it was in his power to grant. At the fame time 
lie difpatched a mefTenger to the mother of one of them, 
who was then at a great diftance, and under great con- 
cern about the fate of her fon, to aflfure her, that her 
Son was not only alive, but out of danger. He invited 
them the fame night to his table, and having the next 
day placed them by him at a {hew of gladiators, when the 
weapons of the combatans were, according to cuftom, ptf" 
sAkrftenhe** ent:e ^ t0 k* m > ^ e defired them to furvey them c . Th* 

!aw°ofma- ^ aw °f majefty he utterly abrogated, and would not fufrcr 
J&fiy. * any perfon to be profecuted for fpeaking difrefpeclfulty ot 

himfelf, or the other emperors his predeceflbrs, faying, « 

they blacken my character undefervedly, they ought rather 
to be pitied than punifhed ; if defervedly, it would be a 

trying piece of injuflice to punifli them for fpeaking 

truth. As for my predeceflbrs, if they are truly gods, tncy 

in a condition to revenue when they think fit, the. 

° j j url6fi 
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Juries done them, and {land in no need of my affiftance and 

power f . The accufers were the only perfons againft whom Hi* fcverity 
he proceeded with unrelenting fe verity, , caufing them to be towards the 
publicly whipt, to be expofed to public view, and to the li ^ rmets * 
inifults of the populace in the forum, the amphitheatre, and 
the circus, and then to be either fold for flaves, or banifhed 
to defert iflands g . In fhort he was a prince, accordingrjo 

'Suetonius, in whom all virtues centred, without the allay 
of one angle vice. 

Towards the end of the year 79 of the ehriflian sera, a dreadful 
$nd firft of Titus's reign, Campania was alarmed with a eruption oS 



mount Ve 



moft dreadful and almoft incredible eruption of mount fuviu8< 
Vefuvjus, which laid wafte the country to a great diftance, 
and utterly confumed a great many cities with their inha- 
bitants, and among the reft Pompeii and Herculanum. 
The former had fuftered much by an earthquake in the year 
63 of the chriftian aera y but had been rebuilt and embel- 
liffied with feveral irately edifices, efpecially a theatre, in 
which the people were afTembled, and intent upon the public 
fhews, when the city was fwallowed up by an earthquake 
which attended* the eruption of the flames from the 
pipuntain. The cities of Puteoli and Cumae were greatly 
damaged, what by the earthquake, what by the burning 
aftes ; which, if the antients are to be credited, reached 
Africa, Egypt, and Syria, and at Rome turned fuddenly, 
to the great terror of the inhabitants, day into night. Pliny 

the elder, who was then at Mifenum, where he command- 
ed the fleet riding there, haying difcovered this cloud on 
the firft of November, and not yet knowing whence it 
ifiiied, went immediately on board one of the galleys, and 
failed towards mount Vefuvius. He was foon met by great 
numbers of perfons, who, in fmall boats, were flying from the 
dreadful conflagration ; but neverthelefs, prompted by his 
curiofity, he purfued his courfe, tho' ftones, afhes, and 



earth began already to fhower down upon his vefTel ; nay, 9 




we are told, that, to his great furprize, he found a new 
cape formed by the earth and huge ftones, thrown out 
the mountain. However, he proceeded with great intrepidity, 

a 'id reaching Stabiae between Pompeii and Surrentum, tho' 

ibe inhabitants had all abandoned the place, palled the 



night there, the better to obferve, during the darknefs, the 

Mountain, which feemed all on a blaze. The fame night 

a dread- 



piq, l- Iviii. p. 354, \ Saet. «• 10. 
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a djeadful earthquake happened at Stabiae, and fuch an huge 

quallity of ftones fell, that Pliny refolved to put to fa 
but was prevented by contrary winds. At length the nre 2 p! 
projcair;g, be attempted to fave himfelf by flight ; but, tho' 
offup'»orted by two of his domeftics, he foon fill, fuftocated 



13" i j ' * * v >-mvt/ 

ddcr! >s'^ ^ppofed, by the thicknefs of the air and the infun 



j&feble ftench of fulphur. His body was found three daw 

after, and interred by his nephew Pliny the younger, who 
was then at Mifenum, and narrowly efcaped the fame fate, 
as he himfelf relates at length in his epiftles h . On this 
occafion the poet Cefius Baifus was confumed, with bis 
houfe, by the flames ; and likewife Agippa, the fon of 



Claudius Felix, formerly governor of Judaea, and of Dm- 
filla, daughter of Agrippa, the laft king of the Jews 1 . This 
as the firft eruption of mount Vefuvius we find mentioned 
in hiftory. • 

Acricnh'a The fame year, Titus afTumed the title of emperor with 
Second cam- the uft.al folemnity, on account of the advantages which 

Bfiteii? tne t> rave Agricola had gained in Britain, during his fecond 



campaign in that ifland ; for having applied himfelf in the 
winter with great care to the redrefling of the grievances, 
of which the Britons but too juftly complained) in the 
beginning of the fummer he affembled his army, and 
marched farther into the country, commending fuch of 
his men as in marching obferved duty " and rank, and 
checking fuch as were loofe and ftraggling. He himfelf 
always chofe the ground for encamping ; the friths and 
woods he himfelf always firft examined ; and to the enemy 



in the mean time, allowed not a moment's quiet, but was 
ever haraffing them with fudden incurfions. Then hav- 
ing fufficienfly alarmed and terrified them, he ufed to 
Several com *P are them,, m order to tempt and allure them with the 
jnoniriesfob- fweets of peace. By this conduct feveral communities, 
»iit ai.d give which till that day held out upon equal terms, ana 
tallages, maintained themfelvcs in a ftate of independency, came to 

lay down their arms, gave hoflages, and fuffered fortreiies 

h was dene with 



he erected 



jnuch care and lkill, that no part of Britain conquered by 
the Romans till that time efcaped being annoyed by them • 
This is the account which Tacitus gives us of what Agricc > a 

performed in the fecond fummer's expedition 3 but f 



* Plin. 1. vi. epift. 16, 20. 1 Jofeph. antiq. I **' c '^ 
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freaks in general, without naming any particular place, It is 

no eafy matter to determine through what part of Britain 
^mcola marched his army, and how far into the country ; 
What friths he palled over, what communities fubmitted and 
gave hoftages, and in what places the forti effes were erected 
which Tacitus mentions. However, a modern writer 1 
whom our readers may confult, endeavours by many learned 
conjetaes.to prove, that Agricola in his fecond campaign Through 
marched direftly from Anglefey into Scotland, and pene- £ j!« P*£ 



1 

5 



o 



trated as far as the frith of Edinburgh ; that he bent his ma rched« 
rout through the county of Annandale and the adjacent 
counties, where remains of antient Roman camps are ftill to 
be teen, fome of which the learned antiquarian concludes* 
from Tacitus's account of them, to have been made by 
Agricola ; that the friths he palled were thofe of Dee, 



Ribble, Liverpool, and Solloway } and finally, that the 
communities or cities, which fuffered themfelves to be be- 
girt, as Tacitus expreffes it, with garrifons and fortrefles, 
were thofe on the Ifthmus between Clyde and Forth. 
We refer our readers to the above-mentioned writer for a 
more diftindl: explanation of thefe particulars. 

The following year, Titus, now conful the eighth Titm repairs 
time, with his brother Domitian the feventh, gave man 7donf bTthe 

remarkable inftanccs of his humanity and good-nature, in erupt ; (> ' n 0 f 

repairing, at his own expence, the lofles which the un- mountVcfu- 



happy inhabitants of Campania had fullered by the late vlus ' 



eruption of mount Vefuvius. Re fent into Campania two 



confulars with large fums, to be employed in rebuilding 
the cities which had been overturned, and applied to the 
relief of the poor fufFerers the goods and eftates of fuch, 
as had perifhed on this occafion and left no heirs ; nay, 
went in perfon into Campania, and with his own hand di- 
ftributed immenfe fums among thefe who feemed mo ft 
Worthy of his companion ra . While he was in Campania, 
a dreadful fire broke out in Rome, which lafled three 
days and as many nights, and reduced to afhes a great 
ma "y private and public buildings, the library of Au- 
guftus, with all the books lodged in it, great part of the 
capitol , the theatre of Pompey^&c. Titus was no fooner An ,? h ? a fi « 

'~ r - • - - - 1 J at Rome* 



^formed of this calamity, than he battened back to the city, 
an a publicly declared, that the whole lofs fhould fall upon 

him. 



\ Gordon, itiner. feptentrion. m Suet. c. S 
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him, 

clamag 

word ; 
he 



■ 

and that at his own char 



fuffered 

for tho' many cities and foreign princes 




4 

he would repair the 



particulars. He was as good 



9 



was 




bis 

whom 



lefs beloved than by Romans, offered to bear 



their mare in the expence, he could not by any means 
prevailed upon to accept their offers, as Nero had done on 

the like occafion ; but chofe rather to 



fell 



even the 



ments and furniture of his own palace and country-houfes, 
in order to raife money wherewithal to defray the im-f 

:s, the 
This 



menfe charges he was at in rebuilding the tempi 



public edifices, and the 



dwelling: 



of part 



conflagration was followed by the moft dreadful plague that 

had ever raged in Rome. Dion Caflius afcribes its rife to 

vius, which had covered the 



the afties of mount Vefi 



Exerts his 

good nature 
during a 



country all 



d to a great dift 



Tacitus left 



remedy, human or d 



unattempted, to abate the 



lignity of 
jplague at care and 



diftemp 



Rome 



gard 



g 



the fame time 



the 



of 



prince 



all the tendernefs and 



Finifhes the 



paflion of a father, comforting the diftrefled multitude with 
his edicts, and relieving them with large and daily boun- 
ties °. Towards the end of this year he finifhed the famous 



amphitheatre, which is elegantly defcribed by M 



atre 



remains 



ampbithe- wno Hkewife mentions the baths that were ended about 

the fame time. The amphitheatre, whereof the (lately 

{till to be feen, had been begun by Vefpafian, 

from Dion Caflius, in the midft 

its ruins lie in the outfkirts of modern 

to cuftom. 



and flood, as we 



of the city 



5 



tho 



Rome. Titus, when he dedicated, according 
that noble and ftately edifice, exhibited moft magnificent 

(hews, which lafted an hundred days, and raifed the fpirits 
of the people, ready to fink under the calamities they 
had fuffered^. 



Jk gricola 
brings the 
Britons to 
love the 
Roman 
cuftomfs. 



I 



the 



time, Ag 



employed his fecond 



the 



meafures extremely advantag 



d falutary 



for 



d th 



d th 



the people, wild and difperfed over the 



tafre of pleafu 



be 



eafily ftirred up 



war 



he nrft- p 

to build tc 



ing fi 



F 



oufcs.and 



iciled to inactivity 

md then publicly aflifled 

places of public refort,rep 



nd repofe 



as were fl 



>5 



I 

^ j ^ imand' 

nd commending thofe who were affi 

duou 



<6. 
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lib. de fpeft. epigr. i. <J 

sionument. Auguii. lapid. 35 
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^ious and forward in fuch purfuits. He took care to hav$ 



the fons of the chiefs inftrucled in the liberal fciences 
nding their genius fuperior to that of their neighbours 
the Gauls ; and fuch was his fuccefs, that thofe, who had 
lately fcorned to learn the Roman language, were now be- 
come fond of its elegancies : thence they began to af- 
fume the Roman apparel, and the ufe of the gown grew 



frequent amongft them. Thus by degrees they proceeded 
to the charms and allurements of vice and effeminacy 9 
to magnificent galleries, fumptuous bagnios, elegant enter** 

tainments, &c. all which things were, as Tacitus judici- 

oufly obferves, by the unexperienced, ftyled politenefs, but 
at the bottom were nothing but baits of flavery. In the 

beginning of thefummer, Agricola took the field again, and 
in purfuit of his conquefts difcoyered new people, and 
continued his devaluations through the feveral nations quite 

to the mouth of the Taus or Tay. Whence fuch ter- He extend 
tor feized the enemy, that they durft not attack him, ^ e nq ^ 
though his troops were forely haraffed by terrible tern- 0 ° T * y t a 



pelts; fo that he had time to fecure the places he had 
conquered by erecting forts. It was obferved of Agricola 

by men of experience, that no commander ever chofe his 
polls with more (kill, in regard of their fituation and con- 



venience, and that no place of ftrength founded by him 



was ever taken by ftorm, or abandoned as not defenlible. 



From thefe ftrong-holds frequent excurlions were made 5 
and, as they were fupplied with provifions for a year, the 
Romans palled the winter in them without the leaft ap- 
prehenfion, every fingle fort defending itfelf ; fo that the 
wemy, in all their attempts upon them, were baffled, and 

thence seduced to defpair, not being able, as formerly, to 
repair by their fuccefs in the winter, the lolTes they had 
fuftained in the fummer. In thefe expeditions Agricola 
never affumed to himfelf the glory of exploits performed by 
others ; but to each commander, to each centurion, yields 
eu the praife which was due to his achievements. By 
tome he is faid to have been too fevere and (harp in 
rebuking • and truly, as he abounded in courtefy toward* 
thofe who readily complied with their duty, fo to the lloth 

1 and negligent he appeared ftern and fevere. But hk 
j^Ser was eafily appeafed : he harboured no rancour in 

' s ne art, thinking it more honourable to give open offence, 

TO & fpfter fecret hatred r . The emperor Titus, in his 

eightfe 



[ Tacit, vat. Agri, c. 22, 
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eighth confulfbip, and confequently this year* repaired f on ^ 



c 



antient aquedudls, and at a vaft expence paved with for 
Hones the road from Rome to Ariminum crofs the A 
pennines, where is frill to be feen, not far from the ore- 
lent city of Foftbmbrone, an huge rock cut through on thb 

occafion s . 

9 

The next confuls were Sex. Annius Silvanus and T, 

Annius Verus Poilio. The latter is by fome writers ftp* 
pofed to be the grandfather of the emperor M. Aurelius, 
who was, according to Capitolinus, railed by Vefpalian to 
the rank of a patrician, difcharged twice the office of 
"confulfhip, and governed Rome with general fatisfa&ion* 
$?€ employs This fummer, the fourth fince Agricola's arrival in Bri- 
the fourth ta j n was b v hj m employed in fettling; and fecurins Ac 

Xumraer in J 1 w " 



coun«« 



fecuring the pl aces which he had already conquered, viz. all the 

places already triers on this fide of the Glota and Bodctria, now the 
sobered. Clyde and Forth, into which rivers the tide from the op- 
polite feas flows fo far up the country, that their head* 
are parted only by a narrow neck of land, not above 

twenty miles over. This ifthmus the Romans fecured with 
forts and garrifons* and penned up the inhabitants, as if 
were, in another ifland fo that they might have made 
the two rivers Glota and Bodotria the boundaries of theii* 
conquefts, and fuffered the nations beyond then! to live 
imdifturbed *. But the ambition of the Romans* which 
they difguifed under the fpecious name of glory, knew no 
bounds ', hence Agricola purfued his conqueTrs the next and 
the following; fummers, as we (hall relate according to the or 




der of time. In the eaft, one Terentius Maximus, 
fing liimfelf upon the people for Nero, raifed great diftur* 
fcances in that province, and likewife in the countries bor- 
dering upon the Euphrates ; but, being purfued by the 
Roman troops, he took refuge in the territories of thfr 
Parthians, where he was entertained by king Artabanes, who 
was then at variance with the Romans ; but nevetthclefs, 
upon the approach of their army, thought it advisable to 
abandon the caufe of the impoftor 



New honours T h i s year, the fenate, not out of flattery, DUt ^^ 
conferred up- 0 f g ra titude, conferred new honours upon Titus. 



What 



m Titus. ■j lonours thefe were, we are no-where told ; but the go^ 

emperor lived not to enjoy them, being fuddenly fnatcn 



« Onuph. infaft. p. 210, Golte. P- S 6 t ! Tacit. » 
fe. 23. » Zonar. p. 195, 
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away, to the iriexpreflible grief of the Roman people. 
Suetonius telis us* that he exhibited certain fhews, «dur- 
w hich he fhed many tears in the pre/fence of the mul- 
titude, and retired , as foon as they were over, into the 
country of the Sabines* greatly grieved, becaufe the vic- 
tim, while he was facrifking, had broke looie, and a dread- 
ful dap of thunder had been heard, though the day was 



465 



quite bright, and not a cloud to be feen. The firft night r s taken ill, 
he lay but of Rome, he was feized with a burning fever ; and kaves 
but neverthelefs purfued his journey in a litter, being de- Rome ' 
firous to end his days in the fame houfe where his father 
died. We are told, that finding himfelf on the road great- 
ly indifpofed, and not doubting but his end approached, 
he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, complaining, 
that he was thus to be cut of? in the vigour of his age, 



when, during the whole courfe of his life, he had been 
guilty of one action only, which feemed to require re 
pentance. What aclion that was, he did not declare ; 
hut; Dion Caffius is of opinion, that it was his freely for- 
giving his brother Domitian, who had confpired againft 
him, when, by inflicting upon him the deferved punifli 
ment, he might have prevented the many evils and cala- 
mities, which the excellent emperor was well apprifed his 
brother, when inverted with the fovereignty, would bring 
upon the (late Others think, that the criminal eonver- 

fation he was faid to have had with ' his brother's wife, 
occurred then to his memory. But Suetonius clears him 
irom this afperfion, upon the folemh proteftation of Domi- 
tia herfelf, who, had the charge been true, would have 



rather glorified in it, as me did in all other crhnes, than 



denied it x . Titus having with much-ado reached Cuty 




his paternal eftate, expired there foon after his arri- His death, 
val, on the thirteenth of September, in the forty-firft year 
01 his age> after having reigned two years, two months, 
and twenty days. Philoftratus tells us, that he was poi- 
ioned by his brother Domitian y. Plutarch afcribes his 
death to the immoderate ufe of baths 2 * and adds, that 
°ne Regulus, who, out of compiaifanee, ufed to bathe 
Wttnhim, died of an apoplexy, Suetonius writes, that 

Domitian* 



kftrat. 
P- 2. 4 



Dio, 1. lxvi. p. 758. x Suet, c. 10. y PIu- 

vi '. Apol. Ty. h vi. c. 14. » Hut. de fanit, 
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Domitian, who had ever fought the de&ru&ion of his bro- 



ther, caufed the room to be cleared before he was dead 
ord Ciing all thofe who could afford him any afiiftance to 
withdraw ; but that writer does not charge Domitian with 
His charac- any other kind of violence a . He far excelled, in the q. 

pinion of the antients, all his predecefTors, even Vefpa- 
iian himfelf, in every virtue becoming a prince, and was 
equalled by tew of his fucceflbrs. He knew no purpofe 
of being higher than owners but to do good to all. H 1 



was a ftranger to all parade and oftentation, chufing to 
live with his people rather as a father with his children, 
than a prince with fubjecls ; whence he was defervedly 
Is univerfally ftyled, the love and delight of mankind. What pity 

lamented. t j iat ^ uc ^ p r j nces> f ucn friends to the world, and protec- 
tors of men, fhould ever die ! His death was no fooner 
known than a general fadnefs, an univerfal confternation, 
appeared in Rome, which in a fhort time fpread all over 
the provinces to the moft diftant bounds of the empire, 
The fenators, without being fummoned according to cuftom, 
haftened to the palace, and having caufed the doors of the 
chapel, where they met, to be fhut for a while, in order 
to indulge their grief, they opened them again, and in 
the prefence of the multitude heaped more praifes upon 
him after his death, than they had ever done while he 
lived amongft them a plain proof of the fincerity of their 
efteem and afFeclion. Domitian caufed him to be rank- 
ed among the gods, and was the firft who paid him di- 
vine honours 5 but at the fame timj, ftudied both in pri- 
vate and in public to revile his memory, and lefien the 
efteem and veneration, which all orders of men had for fo 
worthy and defervins: a prince b . Titus left only one daugh- 
ter, named Julia Sabina, of whom we fliali have occalion 



to fpeak in the following reign. 

Titus was fucceeded by his brother Domitian, who 
knowiedged without the leaft oppofition or contradiction, was lmrne- 
ssnpsrer, diately acknowledged emperor, notwithftanding 



uomitianac- 



the 



of th 



opinion which many entertained of him. He was bora 
on the twenty-fourth of October of the year 51 
chriftian jera, his father being then conful elect, ana ap* 
pointed to difcharge that office the month folio win; 

is ftyled on feveral medals, which have reached oui 





a Suet, in Domit, 



* Idem, ib& 
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Titus. Flavius Sabinus Domitianus c . He paffed his 
pith in great poverty, and is faid to have been a pathic 

to Nerva, who fucceeded him, for hire, and likewife to 
one-Cloaius Poliioj formerly praetor, who kept a note 
tinder. Domitian's own hand, by which he bound himfelf* 

for a fum of money, to. comply $ when required, with his 
lewd and unnatural defires. He did not apply himfelt 
from his tender years to the iludy of biftory, poetry 
eloquence, or any other liberal art or fcience ; hence in all 

his fpeecbes and harangues he made ufe of the eloquence of 

others. He took great delight in archery, in which he 
was fo wonderfully expert^ that he was frequently feen to 
(hoot a great number of arrows between the fingers of one 
of his domeftics, whom he placed at a great diftance with his 
hind expanded, telling before between which fingers' the 

arrow would pafs, and never milling his aim d . Re was" 
naturally cruel, fufpicious, and addicted to revenge % 
greedy of honours, but impatient of the leait toil or 
labour ; affected the reputation of a brave commander* but 
carefully avoided expofing himfelf to any danger* Suetonius' 
thinks; that his cruelty was chiefly occafioned by his timorof- 
nefs} and no-ways natural to him. Beingat Rome when his 
father affumed the title of emperor, Vitellius placed guards 
about him ; but he might neverthelefs have eahiy efcaped^ 

feveral mellengers having, by various difguifes and fhifts, 
reached him from Antonius Primus, and fhewed him froni 
what place he might fly, and upon what guard and., fe- 
curity depend ; nay, even thpfe who guarded him* offered 
themfelves for companions of his flight ; but he, appre- 
hending; from thence that they defigued to betray him, 
could not by any means be prevailed upon to make his 



e - c i r - e < U pon the burning of the capitol, whither he had 
retired with his uncle Sabinus, he concealed himfelf in the 
room of one of the minifters of the temple, and the next 
morning was conveyed by his freed-man beyond the Tiber* 
in the difguife of one of the priefts of His. .When Primus 
had made himfelf mafter of the city, and all apprehenfions 
or hoftility had ceafed,' he dilcovered himfelf to his fa- 
thers generals, and was by the foldiers thronging about 

torn falutcd Casiar f j which title was confirmed to him the 

da/ 
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day following by the fenate. From that time to the 



ar- 



rival of his father, he bore the chief fway in Rome ; but 
gave no attention to the cares of government, abandoning 
himfelf to all manner of voluptuoufnefs, and making ufc 
of his power only to indulge his vicious inclinations witb 
more liberty. He took Domitia Longina, the daughter of 
ihe famous Domitius Corbulo, from her hufband L. Mhi 
Lamia, married her fome time after, and had a fon by her, 
who was honoured with the title of Caefar, but died an 
infant, and was by Domitian ranked among the gods*, 
That he had other children, though not mentioned bj 
any hiftorian, appears from the epitaph of one Pierius, 



ftill to be feen at Rome, who is ftiled the 



emperor 



freed -man, and preceptor to his children. The 
ment was raifed by Flavia Nicea, wife to Pierius, with the 



permiffion, as is expreffed in the infcription, of Hernias 
the chief freed-man of Domitia Augufia ; for with this 

title Domitius honoured his wife Domitia Longina in the 

Herefolvci fecond year of his reign h . In the beginning of his fa- 
^"agajft ther's reign, being jealous of the glory which his brother 
Cirilis, had acquired in the Jewifh war, he refolved to go into 

Gaul, and take upon him the command of the army which 
was employed againft Civilis. Mucianus did all that lay 
in his power to divert him, as he was quite unexperienced 
in military affairs, from fuch a refolution ; but Domitian 
continuing obftinately bent upon that expedition, Muci- 
anus refolved to attend him, in order to check his ardour, 
left, following the impetuofity of his age and inftigated by 
evil counfellors, were he once mafter of an army, he 
might difconcert all meafures, whether for peace or war, 
After many procraftinations and delays, they both fet out 
at length ; but received, ere they reached the Alps, fill- 
ings of the defeat of the Treverians. Hereupon Muci- 
anus communicated, as no more than his own fentiments 
- upon the prefent occafion, what he had long propofed and 
concealed, viz. that fince, bv the favour of the gota 



the forces of the enemy were broken, with an iU grace 
would Domitian proceed, now the war was v 
led, and rob another of the whole glory. He added 




that were the empire threatened with danger, it 



behoved 



the emperor's fon to venture his perfon in battle ; out 



« Suet. c. Hi. Scanh. p, 650. * Vide Spanh. p. 
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to contend with the Caninefates and Batavians, was .be- 
neath him. Let Domitian, continued he, retire to Lions, 
and from thence difplay the power and fortune of the em- 
pire at; hand, neither engaging in fmall hazards, nor failing 
to. meet fuch as are greater. Thus Mucianus prevailed; 

him to retire to Lions. From thence Domitian was He attem J 
believed by inter-agents to corrupt the fidelity of Cerealis, 1 eereS* 
and to have propofed, whether he would commit to him 
the army and the empire, if he came in perfon. It re- 
named uncertain what defigns he foftered, whether he 

editated a war againft his father, or intended to arm him- 



upon 



felfwith power and forces againft his brother ; for Cerealis, 
by feveral evafions, eluded his fuit, as that of one, who, with a 
childifh fondnefs, longed for things to which he was not Retires, and 

equal. Domitian perceiving, that Cerealis defpifed his fe igns a love 
youth, relinquifhed all functions of government, even the ™J poetry! 
(mailed ; and burying himfelf in folitude, feigned a zeal 
for learning, efpecially for poetry, thence to conceal his 

ambition and other paflions, and to efcape the jealoufy 
his brother *. Some writers tell us, that on this occafion 
he applied himfelf in earned to the ftudy of poetry, an 
with wonderful fuccefs. Pliny the elder feems to have ad- 
mired his poetical compofitions k , and Iikewife Quintilian 1 ; 
for both cry them up, not through flattery, fays VolHus 





manifeft from the tranflation of Aratus, which haa 
reached us, and was, without all doubt, done bv Domi- 



tian n , La&antius afcribes to him the learned comment 

on that tranflation n \ but Vomus is of a different opinion °. 

Valerius Flaccus the poet, who flourifhed under Vefpa- 

fian, fpeaks of a poem written by Domitian on th 



taking of Jerufalem by Titus p . He Iikewife wrote a book 
m profe about the means of preferving the hair, which 
is quoted by Suetonius But while he pretended to 



place his whole delight in thefe ftudies, and afFe&ed a fond 



nefs for folitude, the king of the Parthians having de- 
manded fuccours againft the Alani, as we have hinted 
aoove, he earneftly folicited his father for the command of 
mofe troops ; and when he found the emperor no-ways 
inclined to affift the Parthians, he applied to the eaft 



princes, foliciting them with promifes and prefents to de 



ure fupplies, and himfelf to lead them. But Vefpafian was 

G g 3 too 
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too well acquainted with his views and temper, to trull 

V " ^ e f W * r ^ commanc * °^ an arm y* Upon the death of 
j-cv"ftm'.° his father, he deliberated a long time with himfelf, whether 

e mould openly revolt, and tempt the fidelity of the pne- 
torian guards, by offering them a larger donative than 
his brother had promifed them ; but his courage failing him' 
he bore no other title, during the reign of Titus 

that of Gefar, 66 prince of the Roman youth ; a title 
now peculiar to the prefumptive heir to the empire'. 
His brother no fooner expired, than he haftened to Rome- 
and repairing to the camp of the praetorian guards 




there by the foldiery, after having promifed them 
iiiual donative, faluted emperor. At the fame time he 



fumed, as appears from feveral antient inscriptions, all the 
other titles annexed to the fovereignty, which other em- 
perors had taken fucceffively *. Some medals, which have 
reached our times, give us room to fuppofe, that, in the 

fir ft year of his reign, he took upon him the title of 
Germanicus,' probably on account of his journey "to Lions 

during the revolt of the Gauls and Batavians ; for we 



know of no other expedition which could give him, how 



ever vain and ambitious, the leaft colour for affumin 



furname or title 



D 



■ 

Domitian, now inverted with the fovereign power, 

which he had long and impatiently coveted, performed iit 
the fir ft place the'obfequies of the deceafed e'mperor, and 
pronounced himfelf his funeral oration, with an affected 
concern, bewailing the lofs of a brother fo dear to him, 
and by whom he was fo tenderly beloved ; but that his 
Hsrpues grie^ was only aiTumed, he made foon appear, by publicly 



Lii'.' J 



v inemory ... • • - r 

ofhiaW reviling the memory of 



by 



tiicr. - his conduct, ' and perfecuting all thofe whom he had di- 

ftinguifhed with particular marks of his favour > nay, w 
openly declared in the fena'te, that to him both his father 

and brother were indebted for the empire, and that they 
HU condu&had only reftored to him what was his own gift «ov- 

ninf'of lis" iVer > ' in tlie beginning of his reign, he ftudied to gam 

the affections of his people, by a conduct, worthy 9» a 



* 4 




great' prince, difguifing his vices, and affecling the op- 
pofite virtues. ' He fhewed fuch an abhorrence to all man* 

ner of cruelty, that he once refolved, by an exprefs edic , 



r Idem,c. 2. Onuph. in faft. p. 2IQ. 5 
jVideBiragi numif. p. 131, 132. 



ibid, 
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to 



forbid the faenficing of oxen, or any living creature. 
He was fo far frorh betraying any bias to avarice, that on 
the* contrary, he gave daily inftances of a temper truly 
princely and munificent, prefenting his officers and mini- 
fers with large fums, in order to raife them above the 
temptation of accumulating wealth by methods fordid and 

mean. He could not be prevailed upon to accept fuch 

inheritances as were left him by perfons who had children 5 
and becaufe one Rufcius Csepio, by ru> will, obliged his 



heir to pay a certain fum to every newfenator, he declared 
the will void, and would not fuffer it to be executed to the 
prejudice of his own children. All debts above five years 
ftanding, which were owing to the exchequer, he free 1 
]j forgave j and after the divifion of lands amongft the 
veterans, reftored the remainder to the antient proprietors, 
tho' he might, after the example of other emperors, have 
appropriated it to himfelf. He forbad, on pain of banifli- 
ment, all the officers of the treafury to fue any one for 
debts, that were not clear and undoubted u . He confirmed 
at once, as Titus had done, all the grants made by his 



predeceffors, encreafed the pay of the foldiers, and finifhed, 
at an immenfe charge, all the public buildings, which had 
been begun by Titus. Plutarch tells us, that he expended His magnU 
above twelve twoufand talents only in the gilding of the ^j 1 ." build* 
capitol; and that neverthelefs each hall and gallery of his ^ * 
own palace far excelled that {lately temple in magnificence w * 
To the antient edifices, which he either repaired or re- 
built, he added an incredible number of new ones, having- 
a great paffion for building, and feeming defirous as Plu- 
tarch exprefles it x , to change every thing into ftones and 
gold. He was arduous and quite unbiafFed in the admini- 
ftration of juftice, punifhed with the utmoft feverity fuch 
judges as were convicted of having received bribes, and kept 
the magi Urates of the city, as well as the governors of the 
provinces, in fuch awe, that fhey were never known to 
have behaved with fo much modefty as in his time, tho* 
after his death, many of them abandoned themfelves, as 
Suetonius informs us, to all manner of rapine and extor- 
tion y. Tho', after his acceffion to the empire, he utterly 
ne gle£ed all kind of literature, and was never known to 

G g 4 have 
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Repairs the have penned any . book, except the memoirs qf Tiberiu^ 
public libra- y efc repaired the libraries which had been burnt, in his 

brother's reign, procuring copies of- fuch as had been 




fumed in the flames, and fending perfonS; to Alexandria to 
tranfcrihe thofe that were lodged in that famous library ,?, 

Authors obferve, as a thing very remarkable ; in Domitian, 

in the beginning of his reign, he ufed to retire 
every, day for fome time , into his room, where his whole 
employment was to catch flies, and pierce them with % 
(harp bodkin ; which euftoni gave occafion to VibiusPrif, 

cus,) when he was, afked,. whether any body was with the 

emperor, to anfwer pleafantly, Not fo much as a fly 



IMl 



Domitian, in the firft year of his reign, took .1 

him, as other emperors had done, : the confular dignity, andj 
ehofe for his collegue Titus Flavius Sabinus, his coufuh 
german, the fon of Flavius Sabinus governor of Rorae^ 
who. r was put to death in the .reign, of Vitellius, : as we 
have related above. The emperor refigned the fafceson, 
the thirteenth of January ; but to whom, -we are no-where 
told, and afTumed the title; of cenfor which office he d if-. 
charged 1 , with great, applaufe,. . retraining, with feveral 
edicts, the licentioufnefs, which generally prevailed amongft 
Em&s feve-all ranks of men.. He ena&ed feveie laws againft theau- 
*ai wholfomethors of fuch writings as any ways reflected on perfons of 
lawi. diftinc-tion } degraded a fenator, by name Caecilius Rufinus, 

ion no other reafon, but becaufe he took great delight in 
dancing. From fuch women as led fcandalous lives, he 
took away the privilege of being carried in litters, 
declared them incapable of enjoying legacies or inh< 
tances. He ft ruck a Roman knight out of the lift 



and 



judges,, for taking his wife again after he had divorced 1 
for adultery. One of his freed-mcn having erected 



monument for his- fon, with the ftones which were defigned 

for the temple of Jupiter Capitohnus, he caufed it to bede- 
molifhed, and the bones and allies of the deceafed to be 
thrown' into the fea. He would not fufFer the comedians 
and Pantomimes -. to act on the public flage ; but confined 
them to private houfes and gardens. Many perfons of both 
fexes convicted of adultery, he puniftied with death, & ^ 



2 Idem, c. 20. * Idem, c. .3. Aur. Vicl. 1 lxvn 
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and a#s of juftice were received with 
but the death of Flayius Sabinus, which 
end of this, or the beginning of the fol 




g, year, caufed an univerfal dread in the city \ for the 
^nperor, without any regard for his own Hood, caufed P 
to be anaffinated, for no crime of his own, but only ? 
becaufe tjie public crier had, by miftafce, inftead of conful, 



proclaimed him emperor in the affembly of the people 
Sabinus had married Julia, the daughter of the emperoi* 
Titus ; which marriage proved the fource of Domitian's 
jealoufy , if Philoftratus is to be credited d , arid the chief 
caufe of Sabinus's death. In the mean time, the brave 
Agricqla vigoroufly purfued his enterprises in Britain. In 
the iirft year of Domitian's reign and the fifth of the Brir 
tiih war, he paffed the frith himfelf Jn the firft fhip that 
landed, lubdued in many fuccefsful encounters nations till* tain« 
that time unknown, and placed forces in that part of 
Britain which fronts Ireland, not that he apprehended any 
danger from the inhabitants of that ifland, but becaufe he 
already entertained thoughts of reducing it > for as it lies 
between Britain and Spain, and is capable of an eafy com- 



lues his con- 



munication with the coaft of Gaul, Agricola confidered 
that it would prove of infinite ufe in linking together thofe 
powerful members of the empire. A petty king of the 

country, expelled by domeftic dinention, was already re->. 



ceived into protection by Agricola, and, under the appear- 
ance of friendfhip, referved for a proper occafion *. For 
thefe conquefts Domitian affumed the title of imperator the 
fourth time, having, taken it three times before for what 
victories we find no-where recorded. 

The following year, Domitian entered upon his ninth 
confulihip, having Pctilius Rufusfor his collegue, whom 

Onuphrius calls Verginius Rufus, and takes for the celebrated 
Verginius Rufus, who fo often refufed the empire offered 
him by the foldiery f . But Phlegon, fpeaking of a woman,, 
who was, according to him, delivered of feveral ferpents 
at Trent, tells us, that this happened during the ninth con- 
fulihip of Domitian,and the fecond of Petilius Rufus 8. He 
jj. like wife ftiled Petilius Rufus in an antient infcription in 
^ re ek difcovered at Smyrna in the year 1679, ^ rom 

thence 



, Suet. c.io. a Philoftrat. vit. Apoll. Ty. L vii. c. 3, 

. 1 acit. vit. Agric. c, 24. e Goltz. p. 58. ( Onuph. 
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Domitian thence conveyed to Rome h . This year Domitian evaded 

«cdien°t their * aw ' f° rD i dclin g und 5 Severe penalties, the ca{lrauV 0 ] 
hws, children, and regulating the price of fuch as were eunuchs 

already ; for they were all flaves and brought from • foreiV n 
countries *. Philoftratus tells us, that Domitian was chiefly 



prompted to enact this law by a fee ret envy to the 



memorv 



of Titus, who was greatly addicted to eunuchs, and had 
conftantly many of them about him. Be that as it will 
the law was generally applauded, and continued in forcb 



P„ n i<V«. in the time of JufHn the martyr k . '.The fame year 



ac 



cording to Eufebius J , he punifhed four ve&als convicted of 
jnceft, viz. two fillers of the family of the Ocellates, Varo- 
pilla, and Cornelia. The three former he allowed to chufe 
the manner of their death ; but Cornelia, who had been 

ed before, he caufed to be buried alive, and her ac- 
he whipt'to death in the midft of the comi- 
tium. Thofe who had debauched the other three 




were 



Areola's only condemned to banimment ra . In the mean time, 
further cop.» Agricola continued his conquefts in Britain, or rather Ca- 
^ts in Bri- ledonia. On the frmmcr which began the fixth year of his 

ad minift ration, as it was apprehended, that the nations be- 
yond Bodotria, or the frith of Edinburgh, would all take 
arm?, and that all the ways and paflages were befet with 



the enemy's forces, his fi:ft ftep was to coaft, and examine 
by m cane of his fleet, the large communities beyond the 
frith, probably thofe of the counties of Fife, Angus, Mer- 
ries, and Aberdeen, which lie beyond Edinburgh frith. As 
the fleet conftantly attended the army, the fame camp of- 
ten contained the foot and horfe and the marines, all inter- 
mixed, and feverally magnifying their own feats, hazards 



id adventures. The foldiers boafled their laborious 

marches over fteep mountains and thick forefts 3 the faiiors 

their dangers amidft the tempefls and waves, all vying 
together according to the ufual vaunts and oftentation of 
foi iiers. As for the Britons^ upon the fight of the fleet, 
they were feized, as from the captives was learnt, with 
conformation and difmay, finding the recefles of the lea 
now difcovered, and the laft refuge of the vanquifhed cut 
ofF. The feveral people therefore inhabiting Caledonia had 

immediate recourfe to arms, and advancing with great pa- 
rade) 



h Morris, epift conful. p. 55, 56, ? Suet- * 
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iade, ftill made greater by common report, boldly attacked 

the Roman forts, and caufed no fmall terror and alarm a 
mongfttife foldiers ; infomuch, that there were fome, who, 
covering real cowardice under the appearance of prudence, 
advifed Agricola to return to this fide of Bodotria, feeing 



it was lefs fhameful to retire back of their own accord 



than to be repulfed and driven by force. As Agricola was 

informed, that the enemy defigned to attack him in diffe- 
rent bpdtes, he divided his army into three parts, and thus 
marched to prevent their furrounding him \ for they furpaffed 
him in numbers and in the knowledge of the country.' 



i 



Hereupon the Caledonians changed their meafures, and 



v,.v body fell upon the ninth legion, as the weakeft of — ^ ^ h 
As the attack was in the night, they flew the guards, entered g^" 1 but £1 
the trenches, and were already purfuing the flaughter-repulfed, 
in the camp itfelf, when Agricola, having learnt from 
his fcouts what rout the enemy had taken, and follow- 
ing their track, commanded the lighteft of his foot and 
cavalry to Charge them, while yet engaged, in the rear, 
and the whole army to give a mighty (hout. Thus the 



Caledonians were difmayed with double diftrefs, and to 



the Romans their courage returned ; fo that they fell 
upon the enemy with great refolution, and drove them 
to the gates of the camp, where a bloody encounter 
enfued, the Romans who were come to the relief of their 
companions prefling them in the rear, and thofe who were 
in the camp in the front, and both exerting their whole 
might, the former to mew that they brought relief, the 
latter to appear not to have wanted it. At laft the Ca^- 
ledonians were routed ; and had not the bogs and woods 
covered their flight, by this vi£orv the war had been 
ended. This battle, in the opinion of the writer whom 
we have quoted above n , was fought in the county of Fife y 
for Agricola's army was at that time, as is evident from 
Jacitusj on the north fide of Bodotria, or the frith of 
Edinburgh \ and the remains of a Roman camp are ftill to 
k (een in that country, at a place called Lochore. To 



the fouth of the camp is a large morafs, in which are 
daily dug up roots of different trees; whence the above- 
mentioned writer concludes it to have been formerly a great 
Wood, an( l thence lengthens his conjecture, that the 

ninth 
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ninth legion was attacked there ; for Tacitus tells us, that if 
the bogs and woods had not ferved for ihelter to the & 
gitives, that victory would have put an end to the war, 
foidie«T an » e Roman foldiers, elated with theis fuccefs, and (hint 
mandtobe i«g nothing could now prove unfurmountable to their 'fe. 

led into the very, demanded to be led into the heart of Caledonia, and 
heart of Ca t0 t fo e utmo ft limits of Britain, which they hoped to &nf 
e onia * out by a conftant courfe of vi&ories. Thus thofe, wiio 

a little before had been fo wary and fo wife, were now, after 
victory, full of boafts and intrepidity. Inftead of returning 

to this fide of Bodotria, they were for penetrating to the 
utmoft bounds of Britain. On the other hand, the Cale- 
donians, afcribing the victory gained by the Romans, noi 
to their fuperior courage, but to the fell and addrdsof 
their general, loft nothing of their fpirit and refolution, 
but armed their youth, removed their wives and children 
into places of fecurity, and, in general aflemblies of their 
feveral communities, engaged them in a league, which they 
ratified by folemn facrifices. And thus they mutually retired 

>r the winter, with minds on both fides equally irritated 
and bent upon war and revenge °. The fame funnier a 
Cohort of Ufipians, levied by the Romans in Germany, 





»nd thence tranfported to Britain, having flain the 
rion and fome Roman foldiers, placed among them tp 
teach them the discipline, embarqued in three vefels, with 
a defign to return to their own country, forcing the 
pilots to conduct them. But one of thefe forfaiting them 
and making his efcape, or bringing them back, as we 
read in Dion CafTius, to Britain, they fufpec~ted 
therefore killed the other two, and abandoned themfelves 
to the mercy of the winds and waves ; which, after hav- 
ing long toiled them hither and thither, carried them 
Britain dif- quite round about Britain ; infomuch, that, departing, 
covered to according to Dion, from the eaftern, they returned to the 
be an MM^eftcrh, coaft, where the Roman army was then en- 
camped p. Tacitus tells us, that having failed quite 
the ifland, they were driven on the coafts of Germany 

where, their veiTels being loft, they were feized as p irate 





the Suevians and Frifians ; and being fold for flav 
fome of them by change of mafters were brought ove 
to the Roman fide of. the Rhine, where they becam 
famous by relating fuch an extraordinary adventure 



> 2n 



b 
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t, (iifcovering, that Britain was an ifland. Their proyi- 
fans had foon failed them ; fo that they were obliged to 
make frequent defcents, and engage with feverai of the 
8ritt& nations, in which conflids they often proved 
victorious, and were fometimes defeated. They were at 

reduced to fuch ftreights^ as to feed upon one 
anSher, nrft upon the weakeft, then upon whomfoever 
the lot fell. This happened in the eighty- third year of 
the chriftian xra, and the fecond of Domitian 's reign. 
The fame year, the emperor undertook an expedition a- 
gainft the Cattans, whom Tacitus defcribes as the moft 

and moft warlike nation in Germany. Domitian Domitia 
attacked them, without the leaft provocation, and while 
they were quite unprepared for war ; laid wafte part of f or h; s „ 
their country, took a imall number of peafants prifoners ; viftory « 
and then, upon advice that the enemy were drawing their ^"J u a re t ^ 
forces together, haftened back, and returned to Rome with U mph. 
all the pomp and parade of a conqueror ^. The fenate, 
for this pretended victory, decreed him a triumph, in 
which were led before his chariot great numbers of Haves 
•by him bought, and attired like Germans. On occafion 
of this mock victory, he promifed to encreafe the pay of 
the foldiers ; but, not having wherewithal to difcharge 
his promife, and at the fame time fupply his other ex- 
travagancies, he foon after betook himfelf to all manner 
of rapine and violence. From this time forward, Domi- 
tian conftantly wore in the fenate, and at all public 
aflemblies, the triumphal robe r , 

The following year, Domitian being conful the tenth 
time, with Appius, or, as others call him, Oppius Sabinus, 
the brave Agricola purfued his conquefts in Caledonia 
with wonderful fuccefs. In the beginning of the fum- 
me r, he loft, to his great grief, his fon, about a year 
°«h a misfortune which he neither bore with an often- 
tation of firmnefs and conftancy, like many other great 
m en, nor with lamentations and tears, worthy only of 
Women. Againft this affii&ion war proved his chief re- 
medy. Having therefore fent forward his navy, in order 
fpread a mighty terror, by committing devaluations in 



and 



feverai 




he put himfelf at the head of his army 



Sptiy equipped ; and to it added fome of the braveft 

ntons, whofe fidelity had been well approved by long 



expenei 



Zonar, 
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The Cafe- experience in peace. Thus he arrived at the Gr^pi a | 



together V ^^ s ' u P on ™hkh tne enemy were already encamped.' 
thirty thou- the Caledonians, nothing daunted by the ilFue of the late 




&nd men. battle,* and boldly waiting; either to take revenge or to 

fufFer bondage, had, by embaffies and confederacies, draw 



n 



together the forces of all their communities,- to the hm 
ber of thirty thoufand ; and their youth from every quarter 
were ftill continuing to flock in, as were alfo fuch of their 
elderly men as were yet vigorous, and had. fignalized them- 
felves in war, carrying with them their . feveral enfigns of 
honour formerly gained in the field. Upon the approack 
of the Roman army, the Caledonians with great eager- 
nefs prepared for battle ; and Galgacus, who furpaffed al 

their other leaders both in valour, and defcent, is /aid to 

have encouraged them with the following fpeech, which 
the learned Ltpfrns looks upon as oiie of the fined: pieces 
of eloquence ever committed to the Roman language*. 
Gilgacus'e <6 When I coniider the caufes of the war and the nc- 
^cech to a cefiity to which we are reduced, great is my confi- 
dence, that this day and this your union will gives 
happy beginning to the liberty of the whole Mand; 
Bondage we have never borne y and we are fo befet, ; 
that beyond us there is no further land^ or any fecu- 
rity left us from the fea, While the Roman fleet is ho- 
vering upon our coafts. Thus what brave men covet. 
u for glory, is to cowards become the fafeft expedient of 
" all others, I mean prefent recourfe to battle and arms. 
" The other Britons, in their former conflicts with the 
* c Romans* had ft ill a' remaining fource of hope and fuccour 
" in this our nation : for of all the people of Britain, we 
" are the mofl noble, placed in its remoter!: regions, and 
*' at a great diftance from thofe nations that are held in bon 



4C 



«( 



6C 



dage by the enemy > fo that our eyes are yet unpo 



iked 



" with the fight of lawiefs and ufurped power. To us, 

" who are the utmoft inhabitants of the earth and the 
" laft who enjoy liberty* this extremity of the glooe, tins 
iC remoteft recefs, unknown even to common lame, has 
46 proved the only protection and defence. At preient. 



the utmoft boundary of Britain is laid open ; ta)' on 
us no more people are found, nor aught but teas an 
" rocks j and already the Romans have advanced into the 
" heart of our country. Againft their pride and ambition 




* Lipf. iavit. Agr. c. 31. not. 46*; 
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you will in vain feek $ remedy or refuge front any 
it obfcquioufnefs or humble behaviour. Thefe plunderers of 
« the earth, thefe ravagers of the .univerfe, finding coun- 
t« nies to fail them, endeavour to rifle the wide feas and 

" the ocean. If the enemy be wealthy* he inflames their 
■« avarice \ if poor ? their ambition. Neither the eaftera 

« world, nor the weftern, vaft as they are, can fatiate 
" thefe general robbers. Of all men, they alone thirft 
" after acquifitions, both poor and rich, with equal a- 

« vidity and paffion. Devastations* murders, and univer- 

" fal deftru&ion, they by a lying name Oyle empire and 

u government ; and when they have fpread a general de- 
« variation, they call it peace. Deareft to every man, 

the inftinft of nature, are his children and kindred. 
u Thefe are fnatched from us to fupply their armies, and 
u doomed to* bondage in other parts of the earth. Our 

,{ wives, daughters, and fiftcrs, however they efcape vio- 
t( lence from them as from open.enepne^:, are debauched 
lt under the appearance of friendfhip. ' Our goods are 
" their tribute, our com their provifion, our bodies and 
" limbs their tools forth*: rlrvdgery of making cu ts through 




ods and drains in bogs, unJer continual blows and 



u outrages. . Our Oaves, whom, nature and fortune ha\ 



u deftined to ferv:tiK;e, are but once fVld, and thence 
u forward noui ifi-td bv their 





ifhed bv their lords. The Britons are daily 
their fervitu l ? re dai'y maintaining and 
" feeding their imperious lords and opprefibrs. Moreover, 
" 23 in a tribe of domeftic flaves, he who comes lait 
K is fcoffed by his fellows, and ferves for fport .to them; 
" fo in this antient ftate of flavery, to which the world is 

" reduced, we, as the lateft flaves, and thence held the mofl 
"contemptible, are now deftined todeftru6tion, For we 

have no fields to manure, no mines to di^, no ports 



" to make ; works for which they might be tempted to 

referve us. Befides, magnanimity and a daring fpirit, 

m fubdued nations, is always diftafteful to jealous and 
arbitrary rulers. And truly our fituatton, fo folitary 
and remote, the more fecurity it affords to us, the 
greater jealoufy it raifes in them. Since therefore you 



«k tnus bereft of all hopes of mercy, roufe your 
courage in defence both of your lives and glory. The 
kngantes, even under the conduct of a woman, burnt 

^ ifieir colony, ftormed their entrenchments, and, had 
. not iuch iiuipiciou$ beginnings regenerated into floth, 

" might 



CC 



The feoman tfiftoty * fcook lij 



might have with eafe caftofF the yoke and recovered 
their former liberty. Let us* yvho are yet unfubdue^ 

who ftill preferve our forces entire* and want not ta 
* 6 acquire, but only to fecure, liberty* fhew aft 



fit 



" in the very firft encounter* what kind of meri*Ca« 
« c ledonia has referved for her own vindication and 'de- 
fence. Do you believe the Romans to be equally brave 
in war* as they are vicious and diflblute in peace) 

*< No ; riot from their valour they have derived their re* 

nown, but from our quarrels and divifions^ which they 

own 



€C have dextroufly converted to the glory of their 

army $ an army compounded of a motly multitude $ 
different nations, which by fuccefs alone are held top* 
ther* and consequently cannot fail to diffolve upon any 
* c misfortune or difafter : unlefs you fuppofe the Gaulj 
* c and Germans, and many of the Britons, whom with 
** (hame I mention, to be attached to them with any real 
*' affection : they have been all longer their enemies than 
their friends ; and what reftrains them at prefent i$j 

€t nothing but awe and terror ; which being once re- 
*« moved, thofe who ceafe to fear will immediately begin 
" to give proofs of their hatred. Whatever can incitement 

<c victory, is found on our fide. The Romans have no 
tc wives to encourage and urge them : they have here no 

«« fathers or mothers to upbraid them for flying, 
f number they are but few, ignorant of the country* 
and thence ftruck with dread, whilft whatever they* 
* 6 behold around them is wild and ftrange* even the air 
« { and the Iky, with the woods and the fea ; fo that the 
** gods feem to have delivered them up inclofed ana 
«* fettered into our hands. Let not the' vain (hew a 
<c glare of gold and filver terrify us 5 this is what can 
" neither wound nor fave* In the very army of the ene- 
** my we (hall find many of our own fide : the Brftons 
4t will own and efpoufe their own c'aufe, and abandon 

* c one foreign and unnatural to them : the Gauls will 





« remember their former liberty : what the Ufipians have 
*« lately done, the other Germans will do* and abandof 
M the Romans. And what elfe have we to feaf ? *f 
forts are ungarifoned ; their colonies peopled with tit 
" aged and infirm ; the municipal cities are weakens 

<6 and rent into parties and factions, while the people 3r 
4C averfe to obedience, and the ma£htrates rule with 

" juftice. Here vou fee a general, here an army ; t tn 4 
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« tributes and mines, with a long train of calamities 
« and curfes, v ever attending a ftate of flavery. Whether 

" all thefe are to be for ever impofed and borne, or we 
" forthwith avenge ourfelves for the attempt, this very 
u day muft determine. As therefore you advance to battle* 
"look back upon your anccftors, who lived in the happy 
« ftate of liberty ; look forward to your poftcrity, who, 
*" unlefs you exert your valour in this very field, muft 
« live for ever in a miferable ftate of fervitude V Thfo 
fpeech was received with fongs, according to the cuftonfc 

which then prevailed among the Caledonians, with joy- 
ful (houtsj and a terrible din. Already their bands moved, 
and the glare of their arms appeared, while the moft re- 
folute were running to the front* As the army was form- 
ing in battle array, Agricola^ tho' he faw his men full of 
alacrity and hardly to be reftrained, yet chofe to difcourfe 
them in the following ftrain. " It is now the eighth Agric&U** 
"year, my fellow foldiers, fince, through the aufpicioiis ^ efccIa t0 hl * 
" fortune of the R.oman empire and by your own valour, 
" you have been purfuing the conqueft of Britain » lii 



men* 



" fo many marches, in fo many battles, you have had 
" conftant occafion to exert your bravery againft the 
" enemy, or your patience againft the obftacles of nature* 
u Duiing all thefe ftruggles, we have found no caufe of 

" mutual regret, I to have conducted fuch foldiers^ or you 
" to have followed fuch a captain. We have both pafTed 
" the limits which we found, I thofe known to antient 
" governors, you thofe of former armies. The utmoft 

bound of B itain is found, not by fame only and report I 
but we polTefs it with our arms and camps. Britain is 



entirely difcovered, and entirely fubdued. While we 
were marching, and fatigued with palling mountains* 
rivers, and bogs, I have often heard every man remark* 
u ably brave cry out, When fhall we fee the enemy r" 
when be led to battle ? Already they are come^ 
r ' from their feftnefles and lurking-holes. Here 




you fee the end of all your wifhes ; here is room for 
a Jl your valour, and all things promifing and propitious', 
<( ! » you conquer 3 but equally difaftrous, faould you be 
^ overcome. To have thus marched over a tract of 
country fo immenfe, to have pafTed through thick and 

gloomy forefts, to have crofted arms of the fea, is mat-* 



" If f 



Vol, XIV, 



1 Twh ibid, c, 30—32 
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« ter of great glory and applaufe, while we advance a- 



" gainft the enemy ; but if we fly from them, what- 
** ever is now moft to our advantage, will prove moft to 
" our difadvantage and ruin. We are not fo well /killed 



cc 



<sc 



in the country as the enemy; nor have we the like 
* c ftore of provifions ; but we have hands and weapons, 
and in thefe all things. For myfelf, I have been lone 
c< fince convinced, that neither for the foldiers, nor for 
the general, is there any fafety in turning their backs 
* 4 upon the foe. Hence an honourable death is far prefer- 
st able to a life with reproach } and fecurity is infeparable 
65 from reaown. Neither would it be a fate void of 



cc 



cc 
cc 
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glory to fall in this utmoft verge of the world and na- 
ture. Were people unknown to you now arrayed a- 
46 gainft you, were you to engage men never before tried, 
<5C I would animate you by the examples of other armies, 
At prefent only recollect and enumerate your own ex- 
ploits, only afk and confult your own eyes. Thefe are 
€C the fame men, who, but the lafl year, trading to the 
darknefs of the night, attacked by ftealth a fingle le- 
gion, and were by the terror of your fhouting utterly 
ic overthrown. Thefe, of all the Britons, are the moft 
<c timorous and mod prone to flight; and therefore have 
cc thus furvived all the reft. As in forefts and woods, 
beafts of the greater!: ftrength are driven thence by fupe- 
rior force, and the timorous and fpiritlefs are feared 
even at the cry of the purfuers ; fo all the braveft Britons 

are long fince fallen by the fword, and only the moft 

have 



6C 
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cc 
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fearful and daftardly remain, whom at length you 



found, not becaufe they intended to flay and make head 
againft you, but becaufe they are overtaken and fur- 
prifed. They ftand in the field, ftruck with dread and 
bereft of all fpirit 5 whence you may without much 
danger gain over them a moft glorious and memorable 
victory. Here conclude your warfare ; here complete 
your expeditions and efforts, and put an end to a 



ftruggle of fifty years, with one great and important 



day ; fo that the army may not be charged either 
<c with protracting the war, or with any caufe for ic- 
" viving it u ." Agricola had fcarce ended his fpcecfi, 
He engages when the foldiers, tranfported with joy, flew to their arms. 

theCaiedo- Agricola 3 feeing them fufficiendy animated and infl a ^ 



31'tans under 
thecommand 

ff Calgacus, 



• Idem ibid, c, 33, 34 
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<lrew them up in battle array, placing tht 
to the number of eight thoufand men, in 
three thoufand auxiliary horfe in the wings. The legions 
he would not luffer to advance, but commanded them toi 
ftand in battle-array clofe to the entrenchments ; for the; 




i&ory, he thought, would be the more glorious, were it; 



jjy fparing them, gained without (pilling any Roman blood 
and, on the other hand} they were Itill a fure fuccour* 
Ibould the reft be repulfed. The Caledonians were ranged 

iipon the rifing grounds in fuch manner, that the firft 

band flood upon the plain, and the reft rofe fuccellivelv 



on the brows of the hills, one rank clofe above the others 
as if they had been linked together. The enemy's cha-^ 
riots of war and Cavalry filled the interjacent field. Ther^ 
Agricola fearing, as the enemy far furpaffed him in hum 

ber, left he fhould be attacked at once in the front an 
on each flaflk, opened and extended his front. As thence 
lis ranks proved more weak, many advifed him to brin 
on the legions ; but he, in all difficulties more prorte tc* 
hope than to fear, without hearkening to their advice* dif~ 





miffed his horfe, and advanced on foot before the enfigns 
Theonfet was besun at a diftance. wherein the Britons dif 



played great courage and equal (kill, eluding, with their 



huve fwords and fmall bucklers, the miffive weapons of 



the Romans, whilft of their own they poured a torrent up 

on them, till Agrtcoia encouraged three Bataviah 



m two of the Tungrians, to clofe with the enerriy^ and 
wine them to an en easement hand to hand, as what to) 




the veteran loldiers by a long practice was become fa- 

miliar, but proved to the enemy very uneafy and eihba- 
raffing, as they were armed with little targets and with 
fwords of enormous fize ; for the fwords of the Britons^ 
as they were blunt at the end, were quite unfit for a clofe 
encounter. Hence the Batavians doubled their blows$ 
wounded the enemy with the iion bofles of their 
mangled their faces, and beatins down all who withftood therri 
ln the plain were already carrying the attack up to the hills 3 
wtomuchj that the other cohorts, encouraged by their 
example, fell upon the enemy with equal ardour,* and 
jnade a dreadful havock of all who oppofed them ; nay^ 
fuch was the hurry of the conquerors, that they left many 
°f &e enemy behind them but half dead, and others not fa 
^ uc h as wounded.- In the mean time, their cavalry be-' 

*ook ihemfelves to flight, and their chariot? of war/ mix-* 



H h 2 



ins 
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ing with the battalions of foot, and entangled with the 



fs of the place, occafioned in the pi 



diforder and confufion. The engagement had not the leaft 

appearance of a combat of cavalry 5 for {landing fo obfti- 
nately foot to foot, they preffed to overthrow each other 
by the weight and bodies of their horfes. Befides, the 
chariots, abandoned and ftraggling, and likewife the horfes 
deftitute of managers, and thence wild and affrighted, were 
running to and fro juft as the next fright drove them; 
infomucb, that all of their own fide who met them, or 



-crofted their way, were beaten down by them. In the 



The 



mean time, the Britons, who were lodged upon the ridges 
of the hills, and had hitherto no (hare in the encounter, 
looking with fcorn upon the fmall number of the Roman 
forces, began to defcend flowly, and to furround them in 
-the rear, while they were purfuing their victory. But A- 
gricola, who had apprehended this very defign, detached 
againft them four fquadrons of horfe, which he had re- 
ferved near him for the fudden exigencies of the field. 
T hefe falling upon the enemy, with great vigour and in- 
trepidity, obliged them to retire, and put them in great 
diforder : then, turning againft the Caledonians their own 
devices, they wheeled about, and attacked the enemy in 
Ca!edo-t,he rear. Hereupon the Caledonians began to retire in great 
grouted" confufion, and nothing was to be feen all over the open 

iields but purfuits, wounds, and captivity, and the prefent 
captives always flaughtered when ethers occurred to be 

taken, Some of the enemy fled in huge troops, with all 
their arms, before a fmaller number who purfued them } 
others quite unarmed, rufhing into danger, offered them- 
felves through defpair to inftant death. On all fides lay 
fcattered arms, and carcafes, and mangled limbs ; and the 
ground was dyed with blood. Some bands of the vanquiM 

Hill fought with incredible refolution and bravery \ and 

17 hen they drew near the wood, they rallied and furrounded 
the foremofn purfuers, who, without knowing the country, 
had ventured too far : -whence the conquerors muft nave 
fufFered fome notable difafter, had not Agricola, who iW» 
conftantly flying from one quarter to another, ordered tnc 
braveft cohorts lightly equipped to invert the enemy on 
all fides, and fome of the cavalry to difmount and enter 
fylh^Ro- the narrow paflTes, while the reft of the horfe ad^nced into 
wan* with the more open and paflable parts of the wood- ihev a . 



donians, perceiving the Romans to continue the p^ u ! 



» 



t 
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with regular and clofe ranks, betook themfelves to flight, 

n ot in united bodies, as before, but quite fcattered, no 
man regarding or awaiting another, but all in the utmoft 
confufion making towards the deferts and in the moft re- 
mote places. The Romans followed them clofe ; and the 
purfuit was not ended, but with night and a fatiety of 
(laughter. Of the enemy, ten thoufand were flain ; of 
the Roman army, three hundred and forty, among, whom 
was Aulus Atticus, commander of a cohort, who, by his 
own youthful heat and alfo by a fiery horfe, was hurried into 



the midft of the enemy w (E). 



v Idem, c. 35 38. 



(E) We will not take upon us to afcertain the precife place of 

this memorable aclion, our antiquaries being greatly divided ii\ 

their opinions about it. However, we cannot help obferving, 
that the chief argument, which the author of the Itinerarium 
Septentrionale makes ufe of to confute the opinions of other 
antiquaries, equally concludes againft his own. For he approves 
of no place, but where fome vefciges are Hill to be feen of $ 
Roman camp capable of containing the army which Agricola had 
with him at this battle. Hence he rejects the opinions of thof® 
who pretend, that the battle was fought in the Mearns, or at the 
Blair of Athol, becaufe no remains of a Roman camp are to be 
feen in either of thefe places. Againft fuch as maintain Ardoch 
in Strathallan and InnerpefFery to be the fpot on which the fate of 
Caledonia was determined, he alledges, that the camps, which are 
to be feen there, were not capable of containing the army which 
Agncola led out againft the Caledonians. Having thus confuted tho 
opinions of other antiquaries, he offers his own, which is, that the 
real place, where the battle was fought, is in Strathern, half a mile 
fouth of the kirk of Comerie, there being itill to be feen in 
that place a Roman encampment, divided into two partitions or 
squares which are joined together, with a vaft rampart of ftone 
and earth, Our learned antiquary tells us, that having calculated 

the number of men contained in the fouthmoft camp, accord- 
ing to the allowance of ground made by Polybius for every foot 
ioldier, he was moft agreeably furprifed to find it contained the 
precife number of foot which Tacitus fays Agricola had along 
with him at the battle of Mons Qrampius, viz. eight thoufand 
auxiliaries ; and that the other fquare, where he fuppofes the 
ft0 "e lay, contained exadly three thoufand horfemen. For Ta- 

M^x fays he, plainly informs us of the number of Agncola** 
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The following night proved a night of great joy to tk 



conquerors, both from victory and fpoil. But the Ca} 
|iians, both men and women, crying and howling, wan. 
flered in defpair : fome dragged away {heir wounded ; 0 - 
er$ were heard caDing; their loft friends * all abandoned 

their 






army at that battle for, fpeaking of his difpofmg of the troop? 

he fays thus ; Inftin&os ruentefque ita difpofuit, ut peditum auxiha, 

<t o£lo millia erant, mediam aciem Jirmarent, equitum tria 

jnillia cprnibus affanderentur : that is, Thus encouraged and rufc 

ing forward, Agricola formed them fo, that the body of auxiliary 
foot, who were eight thoufand men, compofed the centre, and 
ree thoufand horie -were placed in the wings. But were thefe 
£ight thoufand auxiliary foot, and three thoufand horfe all the 
troops, Agricola had with him at this battle f Does not Tacitus 
to the words we have juft quoted fubjoin, Legiones pro vallolle- 
tere, ingens victoria: decus citra Romanum languinem bellanti, & 
auxilium, fi pellerentur : that is, The legions Itood juft without 
the intrenchments, that the vidory might be the more glorious, 
were it gained without Roman blood \ and that the legions 
rnight be ready to fuccour the auxiliaries, if repulfed. Hence 
.it is evident, that Agricola, befides the eight thoufand auxiliary 
foot and three thoufand horfe, had fome legions with him, for 
which there was no room, according to our antiquary's own cal- 
culation, in the above-mentioned camp. If therefore his chief 
argument has any force, it confutes, without leaving room to 
any reply, his own opinion, as muft evidently appear to every 
reader. Befides, to us it feems quite abfurd to fuppofe, as that 



r 



Writer does, that fome vertices muft ftill remain of all 
camps in this iflar.d, and indeed elfewhere, notwithft 
•innumerable changes and alterations that mult have happened 
Vmknown to us, in the courfe of fo many ages. How man; 
£amps were made by the Romans in Germany, Gaul 



of which 



davs ! Great cities have b 



overturned and utterlv dehroved, by the devourer of all things, 
time ; infomuch, that antiquaries are at a lofs about t..e 

here they flood. But, admitting our authors fuppofi- 
tion, it is evident from his own arguments, that the b 




fought in the place for which he contends, the camp there 
being capable of containing only eight thoufand foot ana 



and horfe ; befides which, Agricola had with him fevcwl 
legions^ as is plain from the words of Tacitus (18). 



(t8) Tacit, yit. Agr. c. 3 
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their houfes, and fome in rage, even ft* fire to them : not know- 



ing 



. where to flicker themfelvcs, they fled from one lurk 
^another j then met to confult, and from their counfels ga- 
thered fome hope ; fometimes, at the fight of their deareft 
pledges of nature, they were moved to pity, iometimes to re- 
folution and fury : nay, fome, out of compaffion and tender- 
nefs,murdered their children and wives. The next day di- 
fplaved more fully the greatnefs of the victory ; on all fides a 
profound filence, folitary hills, a thick fmoke riftng from the 

houfes on fire, and not a living foul to be found by the 

fcouts. When from thefe, who had been difpatched out 



quarters, it was 



that no certain traces could 



be difcovered whither the enemy had fled, and that they 
had no-where rallied in bodies, Agricola confidering that 

the fummer was already far fpent, and confequently that he 
could not purfue the operations of the war, led his army 
into the country of the Horeftians, that is, as is commonly 
fuppofed, into Angus. Having there received hoffages, heHeoidershfe 
ordered the admiral of the fleet to fail round Britain, fur- fleet t< 
nifhingr him with proper forces for that expedition, which -n an( j 



the 



he happily accomplifhed ; and thence proved Britain to be 



thought before, an ifland. On this occafion were 
difcovered and fubdued the ifles of Orkney, till then un- 
known. Thule, now called Ifeland, or, as others will 
have it, Shetland, was likewife found, hitherto hid, to ufe 



the expreffion of Tacitus, by winter, under eternal fnow 



In the mean time Aericola himfelf led on the foot and 

o _ 



rfe with a flow pace, that the minds of thefe new con- 
ed nations might be awed and difmayed by prolon 



,V " -— J - -J r 6 ul & 

his march through them. He then put his army into 
winter quarters. Soon after the fleet having failed round He puts Ma 
the ifland, returned with great fame to the port whence ittfoop&inw 

tad departed. That port is called by Tacitus, Trutulenfis, ^ s " er quai 
which is utterly unknown. Some* inflead of Trutulenfis, 
read Rhutupenfis, fuppofed to be Sandwich haven. But 
from Tacitus it is manifeft, that the fleet at that time at- 
tended Agricola in Caledonia or Scotland ; and confeq 



ft have failed from fome part of that kingdom. Th 
many ftrug^les and contefts, Britain was at length enti 



am e?:« 



iv reduced ; but the Romans did not long continue matters,* 1 ^ rc * 

at leaft of Caledonia, what Agricola won being foon after LUC ~ * 
Joft by Domitian. The poet Juvenal fpeaks of a Britifh 
^ ln o5 by name Arviraffus. who was at war with the Ro- 



~ j w f * ' — " - - ~ 

in Domitian's reign x ; and all the Scotch hiftorian 
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tell us, that, upon the departure of Agricola, the Caled^ 
nians poffeffed themfelves of the caftles and forts raifed if 
him in their country. As for the Roman hiftorians, they 
fcarce take any notice of the Britifh affairs till the reiafl 
of the emperor Hadrian, who came over into Britain, 
where he built a wall eighty miies in length, in order to 

feparate the Romans from the barbarians, as Spartianus ftylej 
themy. 

Agricola immediately acquainted Domitian 
ters with the fuccefs that had attended his arms in Bri- 
tain, and the fituation of affairs there. The account he con- 
veyed to him was plain and modeft, without all oftenta* 
Bomitian is tion, or any pomp of words. The emperor received it 
flung with with joy in his countenance, hut with anguifti in his 
sewVoVh^ heart, being well apprifed, that his late mock triumph o- 
con^ucits. * ver the Germans was held in public deriiion ; whereas 

now a true and mighty vi&ory, gained by the (laughter 





of fo many thoufands of the enemy , was every -where 
founded by the voice of fame, and received with univer- 
sal applaufe. He could not brook that the name of a 
private man fhould be exalted above that of the prince: 
to the emperor alone, he thought, properly appertained the 
glory and renown of being a great general. Tortured 
with thefe anxious thoughts, and indulging his humour 
of being fhut up in fecret, a certain indication that he 
was meditating fbme bloody deftgn, he at laft judged k 
the befu courfe upon this cccafion, to fmother his ran- 
cour, till the fame cf thefc conquefb, and the affection 
of the army to Agricola, were fomewhat abated. To 
Yetc.iu r es him, therefore, he caufed to be decreed by the fenate the 

ho" 2- e'' to tr * um l?k a l ornaments, a ftatue crowned with iaurel, and 
bs°'decreed to whatever elfe is beftovved inflead of a real triumph, 
him, ening thefe honours with many expreflions full of eita 
He recalls refpe£h But in the mean time, he refolved to recal 
Kim. him ; and that this might not be afcribed to jealoufy or 




envy, he caufed a report to be fpread abroad, that to 
Agricola was deftined the province of Syria, a government 
then vacant by the death of Atilius Rufus, a man of con- 
fular dignity, fince the fame was referved only for men ot 
the fir ft rank. There were many who believed, that an 
imperial freed-man, one much trufted with the fecret de- 



y Spart. in vit. Had?ianl» 
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fgns of his matter, was by him difpatched to carry the in- 
strument appointing Agricola governor of Syria, with or- 
ders to deliver it to him, were he (till in Britain, for ha 
jiad already named him a fucceffor j that the freed-maa 
met Agricola crofting the chanel, and, without fo much 
as fpeaking to him, returned direclly to Domitian. Whe- 
ther this account be true, or only a fiction, framed in con- 
formity to the character and genius of Domitian, is, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, uncertain. Agricola had already fur- 
rer.dered to his fucceffor, probably Salluftius Secundus, the 
province, now fettled in perfect peace and tranquillity. 
To avoid all popular dirtindtion and concourfe of people 
to meet him, he entered Rome by night, and by night 



went, as he was directed, to the palace, where he was re 
ceived by the emperor with a fhort embrace, without a 
word faid, and then paffed undiftinguifhed amongft the 
crowd of courtiers. From this time forward, to leflen the 
reputation he had acquired of a military man and a gallant 
commander, a name very diftalreful to thofe who live 
themfelves in idlenefs, he refigned himfelf entirely to in- 
activity and repofe. In his drefs he was modeft ; in his Agricola 

convention affable and free, and never found accompani- ^? f * ret "^ 
ed by more than one, or at raoft two, of his friends : 
infomuch, that many, efpecially fiich as judge of great mea 
from their retinue and parade, when they beheld and ob-^ 
ftrved Agricola, could not conceive, whence proceeded 
his mighty fame ; and indeed, few there were, who could 
account for the motives of his conduct. Notwithstanding 
the retired life he led, he was frequently accufed in his 
abfence before Domitian, and as often in his abfence ac- 
quitted. What threatened his life was no crime of his* 
nor complaint of any particular for injuries received, nor 
anything elfe, fave'the glorious character of the man, and 
the perverfe difpofition of the emperor, hating all excel- 
lence and every virtue. With thefe caufes concurred the 
worft fort of enemies, fuch as extolled him in order to 
deftroy him. Beftdes, fuch times afterwards enfued, as 
would not fuffer the name of Agricola to remain unmention- 
eci ; fo that he was in conftant danger of being facrificed- 
to the jealoufy <, f the emperor, but neverthelefs lived nine 
years longer 2 ; whence we (hall have occafion to fpeak o£ 



Dim again in the courfe of this reign. 



' fc T^atit. ibid. c. 38—42* 
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The fame year, Cariomerus, king of the Cherub^ 
a German nation, being driven out by the Cattans, 




caufe he had fubmitted to the Romans, and deliver^ 
hoftages to them, had recourle to Domitian for affifiance, 

the emperor, not caring to engage in a war with 
that fierce nation, contented himfelf with conveying t 0 




his friend and ally a fum of money, inftead of troops, 
which, he faid, he could not at that juncture well fp 
About the fame time, one Ganda, a German virgin 



aw 



5f 

*1 



prophetefs, and revered in Germany as a deity, arrived 
Pvome ; and being there well received by Domitian, after 

fome private conferences with him, returned to her own 

country b . 

The year following, Domitian was conful the eleventh 

time, and had for his collegue one Fulvius, whom Onu- 
phrius takes to be T. Aureiius Fulvius, or Fulvus, the 
grandfather of Titus Antoninus. He was a native of Nif* 
me, twice conful and governor of Rome. This year 



Domitian took the title of emperor four times, b 
what victories we find no- where recorded. We rea< 
deed in Dion Caffius.. that the Suevians and Lve 



whom that writer places in Moefia, folicited D 



ir 




for fuccours, who fent them only an hundred horfemen; 
The Suevi- . which fo provoked the Suevians, that joining the Iazygi- 
the Rom* ans ' a P eo P* e °f Sarmatia, they advanced with a e'e- 
lenitctfks!,' 1 t0 P a ^ s tne Danube, and lay wafte the Roman terri- 
tories c . Dion Caffius does not acquaint us with the iffue 
of this bold undertaking ; but Tacitus, having told us in 




one place, that the Sarmatians and Suevians entered into 
«n alliance againft Rome d , adds in another % that, icon 
after the return of Agricola out of Britain, die Romans 
loft entire armies in Moefia, in Dacia, in Germany, ana 
in Pannonia, all by the bad conduct of their gene- 



rals, either altogether cowardly or fool-hardy. From 
veral medals it appears, that Domitian returned this y! 




Rome, from fome expedition, of which not th 

mention is made by the hiftorians : perhaps he marcne- 



perfon againft the Suevians and Iazygians ; at leaft 



vera! medals were ftamped this year in memory 



w 
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pal victory, real or pretended, gained over the German9 , 

rfhe emperor, after his return to Rome, abandoning 
himfelf to all manner of* cruelty, cawed the nativity to be 
caft of all the illuftrious perfons in the city, and put fuch 
of them to death, as were faid by the aftrologers to be 
ieftined to the empire. Metius Pompofianus, againft whom Domitiai* 
fome ill-defigning perfons had on the fame account endeavou- P utfi man 5 
in vain to ftir up the emperor Vefpafian, was on this oc-^^ 
fafion banifhed Italy, and confined to the ifland of Cor- death, 
fica, where he was foon after by Domitian's order put to 





to 




death. Nerva, who fucceeded him in the empire, would 
have fuffered the fame doom, had not an aftrologer af- 
filed the emperor, that he had no reafcn to be afraid c 
Nerva, who could not live many days. He encouraged 
informers more than any other prince had done, tho' in 
the beginning of his reign he had treated them with great 



ty, and folemnly declared, that he would never g 
0 their informations. Amongft thefe* the moft fa 




mous were Metius Carus, Catullus MefTalinus, and Bebi- 
ys Mafia, three robbers, as Pliny calls them g , who en-' 

riched themfelves and the emperor, with fpoils of many 

thou fa n d illuftrious and innocent perfons. Carus is often 
mentioned by the poet Juvenal and Martial, and by Pliny, 
againft whom he presented a memorial to Domitian K 
Catullus MefTalinus was blind, but neverthelefs one of tha 
moft mifchievous informers who frequented the court : he 
died about the latter end of Domitian's reign ; whence it 
plain, that Catanaeus was miftaken in fuppofing him to 
be the fame perfon with Catullus, governor of ' Cy 



j 



who died according to Jofephus, in the reign of Vefpafi- 
2n Authors obferve, that this year multitudes of fc- 

Mors and knights were accufed of treafon, and either fen- 
tenced to death by the fenate, or ordered by Domitian 



difpatch themfelves. Of thefe the moft illuftrious were^ 
&Kus Lama, whom he caufed to be publicly executed 
jj% for a jeft ; for the emperor, who, as we have ob- 
served above, had taken away his wife, commending one 

Qa 7 his voice, Lamia anfwered, Yet, alas ! I muft be 

fueat. 



1 
1 



^Vide Birag. numifm. p. 134 & Noris. cp. confu!. p. 
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fflent. Civicus Cerealis was murdered during his 




fulmip of Afia, under colour, that he defigned to raif* 
disturbances in the irate, but in reality becaufe he had ac" 
cepted the government of Afia, which had fallen to him 
by lot. Hence Agricola, when to his lot the pro-confi 
£bip of Afia or Africa was to fall, declined the em 
ment, and prefented a petition to the emperor, beggi 

to be excufed. Domitian not only granted him his m- 

queft, but fufFered himfelf to be on that account prefentd 
with formal thanks. Neither to Agricola did he give fa 
falary which was wont to be paid to pro-confuls, and whi 
he himfelf had continued to fome. Salvius Coceeianus wa 
put to death for celebrating the birth-day of the em- 
peror Otho, who was his uncle by the father's fide ; Sal- 
luftius Lucullus, who had fucceeded Agricola in the go- 
vernment of Britain, for fuffering a new kind of lances to 
be called after his own name ; Junius Rufticus forpubli- 
ing a writing in commendation of the celebrated Thrafea 



and of Helvidius Prifcus ; Maternus, a renowned philofo- 
pher, for having declaimed in public againft tyranny and ty- 
rants. All the profeflbrs of philofophy and every laudable 
fcience, fays Tacitus, were expelled and driven into exile: 
and that nothing which was worthy and honeft might any 
■where be feen, not only againft perfons, but againft booh 
commending virtue or patriotifm, a new kind of cruelty 
was exerted ; for in the forum the works of men famous 
for their genius and parts were publicly burnt k . Ever)' 
thing gave the jealous tyrant fear and offence. Was 2 
man' nobly born and popular? he withdrew the affections 
of the people, rivalled the prince, and threatened a civil 
war. Was he afraid of popularity and lived retired ? k 



able conditi- gained fame by fhunning ir, was ftill an eye-fore, and bis 



beft fate was to leave his country. "Was he virtuous d 
his life and morals without blame ? he was another Brutu 



a * 



and by the purity of his manners upbraided the 1 
behaviour of the emperor. If a man feemed dull and ts* 
active, he only put on the difguife of ftupidity and fio^ 
till he found room for fome bloody purpofe. If he to* 1 
different character, and was a lively and active man, ttfj 
it was plain he did not fo much as feign a defire of pnvajj 

life and recels, but avowed a buftling republican fpirit- ' 



- v . 
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j, e was rich, he was too wealthy for a (ubjecT ; and great 

wealth in private hands boded ill to princes : if he was poor* 

he was thence the more enterpriling and defperate, In 



ii ort no man could poflefs any advantage or quality that 



rendered him acceptable to his fellow-citizens, and a blef- 
to his country, to his friends, or to himfelf, but fuch 
quality and advantage was fure to awaken the jealoufy and 
vengeance of the tyrant, and procure his doom. Hence 
Tacitus, fpeaking of thefe unhappy times ; Mighty, fays 
he, was the teftimony which we gave of our patience 5 
for, as our forefathers had beheld the ultimate perfection of 
liberty, fo did we of bondage ; fmce, through dread of in- 
formers, we were bereft of the common intercourfe of 
fpeech. Nay, with our utterance we had like wife loft our 
memory, had it been equally in our power to forget as to 
be filent K Againft the defence of innocence accufed, 
againft the moft evident truth and juftice, the ears of the 
emperor were ever fhut ; but calumny whifpered by any 



informer had equal weight with real crimes proved by au 
thentic witnefles. Falihood and flattery, fays Dion Caflius^ 
envy and rapacioufnefs, pafTed for evidence ; juftice was 

converted into cruelty, and judgment into rage ; the tri 



btinals, erected for juftice and prefervation of life and pro- 
perty, were turned into fhambles ; and what had the names 

of pains and penalties was in truth robbery and aflaffina- 

tion. The perfons of the accufers were confidered as facred Encourages 



and inviolable \ the more they were detefted by the pub- informers. 



lie, the more they were protected by the emperor ; and, 

in proportion as they deferved death and ignominy, had 

countenance and preferment, Their vileft forgeries, con- 
victed and owned againft the lives and fortunes cf the 
greateft men, drew down no puniftiment upon them m . Ab d 
In the midft of his cruelties, he abandoned himfelf to all himfeKto alt 
manner of lewdnefs and debauchery, and was on that fcore manner of 
no lefs infamous, than the moft vicious of his predeceflers. lewdncfs * 



1 



IT' • 1 

nis avarice was equal to his lewdnefs and cruelty ; not 
that he had any natural biafs to that vice, fays Suetonius ; 
but having exhaufted his treafury by the many buildings he 
railed, by the magnificent fports and {hews which he exhi- 
bited, by encreafmg the pay of the foldiers, and by other 

W and extravagant expences, he betook himfelf to all 



forts 



i Tacit, ibid. ■ Dio, I I«viiV p. 759, 
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His avarice forts of rapine and extortion, feizing, upon the leaft info 



lj onSi " mation* the eftates of the mo ft wealthy citizens : the Jejl 

action or word againft the majefty of the prince, was nH< 
ufe of as a pretence for {tripping them of whatever^ 
oflefTed. He Confifcated inheritances, appropriating jj 





imfelf all the erTe&s of perfons whom he never knew 
if he could find but one witnefs to depofe, that he had m 
lieard the deceafed fay, that Csefar was his heir. \% 
thefe and fuch-like artificial contrivances, he reduced t« 

beggary the moft opulent perfons, not only in Rome ag 
Italy, but in all the provinces of the Roman empire, 
officers and procurators exacted the tributes and taxes wii 
the greateft rigor and feverity imaginable ; but above # 
e opprefled the Jews in a moft cruel manner* not except- 
ing even fuch of them as had renounced their religion ■ 





and with the like feverity treated thofe, fays Suetonius, 
meaning, no doubt, the Chriftians, who lived in Ron* 
after the manner of the Jews, and feemed to profelstbt 

fame fuperftition n . The heavy tributes, and the rigor ufe! 
by the officers in exacting them, occafioned great difordea 
THeNafa- and frequent revolts in the diftant provinces. In Africa-tk 
monians re- Nafamonians, whom moft geographers place in the province 
* ot * of Cyrenaica, no longer able to bear the heavy impoftswi;!! 

which they were loaded, and the infults and extortion? ef 
the collectors, rofe up in arms this year, defeated Fkcus 
governor of Numidia, ftormed his camp, and put great 
numbers of his men to the fword. But Flaceus was foon 
revenged on them ; for being informed, that, elated u;to 
their fuccefs, they had abandoned themfelves to jollity 2nd 
Caroufmg,he rallied his men, and coming unexpected!) upon 
them, while they were intoxicated with the wine they bae 
found in the Roman camp, he cut them all off to a man. 
«i. Zonaras feems to infinuate, that he extirpated the whcif 

aSUt arc ut- \ t J A iM*5 

^rJy cut off. nation, without any regard to lex or age 0 ; and /inm*> 

tells us, that by an order from one of the emperors, ttf 
whole race of the Nafamonians was cut ofT p . However, 

that fome of that race cut-lived this dreadful (laughter, is 
evident from Ptolemy the geographer, who places therr., « 



people ftill in being, to the fouth of Libya Marrnanc 

jbomitian, puffed up with the vi&ory gained by his 



* Suet c. tii 



0 



* Ptol, I. iv. c, |< 
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nant over the Nafamonians, bragged in the fenate, that he 

had cue orY the whole nation ; for to himfelf he afcribed, 



Dion Caflius obferves r , all the advantages gained by his 
officers, tho' he bore not the leaft fhare in them, and to 



0 



man 
renown 



thers every mifcarriage, however occafioned by a ftricl: ob 

fervance of his orders. As he hated and fufpected every 
of parts, efpecially fuch as had acquired any military 
, the commanders of the armies, to recommend 
themfelves to his favour, carefully avoided fignalizing thenr- 
felves by any military exploits, chufing rather to bear the 
infults of the enemy, than to expofe themfelves to the dan- 
gers arifing from the jealoufy of the prince 9 . The fame Domitian afc 
year he firft afilimed, according to Eufebius, the title of fumes . the 
Lord and that of God, not being afhamed, in dictating "nd'ttatcf* 
an ordinance to one of his fecretaries, to begin it thus; God* 



Our Lord and our God orders and commands, &c. About 

the fame time he enacted a law, obliging all to pay him 

divine worfhip ; and from that time forward no man dared 

to call him by any other name but that of Lord and of 

God 1 ; nay, fome writers u tell us, that by an exprefs 

law, all other titles, either in fpeaking or writing to him, 

were to be fupprefted. Of this impious flattery we have The fliatns 

many inftances in the poets Juvenal and Martial. Pliny f "J1 att £ lT 

complains, that all the itreets leading to the capitol were mans „ 

ccnftantlv crouded with droves of victims to be facriflced 

J 

before his ftatues w . Fie pretended to be, and would be 
called, the fon of Minerva, for which goddefs he profefTed 
a particular veneration. He would not fuffer any ftatues 
to be erected to him in the capitol, but fuch as were of 
pure gold or filver, and of a fixt weight. He filled the 



city with triumphal gates and arches, and by an immenfe 



number of monuments, raifed at a vaft charge, endeavour 
^ to tranfmit to pofterity the memories of his pretended 
victories *. He was the firft who was ever known to 
nave been feventeen times conful. Not fatisfied to have 
affumed the title of Germanicus, on account of his pre 



tended 



nctory over the Cattans, he caufed the month of 

September to be diftinguiflied with the fame name, and 

tto month of October with that of Domitian j becaufe in 

the 



' Djo in excerpt. Val. p. 7 o Q : 

*aet.c. 13. 

p. 99, 



« Plin. 1. viii. epift. 14 
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the latter be was born, and in the former declared em^ 
ror. In fhort, before the end of the fourth year oUjj 
reign, he furpafied, if Dion Caflius is to be credited, 
all his predecefibrs, Nero not excepted, in pride, cruelty, 
rapacioufnefs, and all other vices, which complete th 
racier of an accomplifhed tyrant y. 

The following year, Domitian entered upon his t 

The Inftitu- confulfhip, having Servius Cornelius Dolabella for his 
tion of the Jegue. This year were inftituted the Capitoline fport 

^ort»? me much fpoken of by the writers of thofe days, according 

whom they were to be exhibited once in five, but, acct 
ins; to our way of reckoning, once in four years ; for t 





-"£> — J 7 J 3 

were celebrated, as the Olympic fports, at the end 



years complete, and in the beginning of the fifth. As thejr 

were exhibited in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, the em* 
peror prefided at them in perfon, attended by the prieft cl 
Jupiter, and the college of the Flavian prielts z . Toth 
year Eufebius fixes the war with the Dacians, the mo; 
bloody and dangerous which the Romans fuftained, dm 



3 



KWJ15. 



ing the reign of Domitian. The Dacians were looked 
Someaeeoutit upon by the Romans as the mo ft warlike nation they were 

sftheDa- then acquainted with. They were not only men for k 

moft part of great ftrength, but of equal courage, defy- 
ing death, which they confidered as the end of a tranfitorv. 
and the beginning of a happy and lading, life ; whence 
with great intrepidity they braved the greater! dangers. 

This doctrine they had learnt of an antient philofcpher 
by name Zamolxis, whom fome fuppofe to have been th 
difciple of Pythagoras ; others to have fioiimlied Icr 
fore his time a . Dion Caffius obferves, that thefe 
were by fome Gieek writers called Getae ; but by the 
Romans Daci, which was their proper appellation ; for 
the Getae dwelt beyond mount Kacrnus, near the moutu 
of the Danube and the Euxine fea ; but the Daciani 
more to the weft and nearer Germany, that is, accord 




ing to the opinion of moft modern geographers, m 

countries now known by the names of Moldavia, » ; 

chia, and Tranfilvania. But the emperor Aurelian, bav 
afterwards placed them on this fide of the Danube, 

fpeak with refpeel: to Rome) they gave their -naff 



the 



ir, j 



v 



th 
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that part of Illyricum which they poffefled ; and this is 

the province, which, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
was known by the name of Dacia. As for the antient 



Dacia, it was then held by the Goths, whom Jornandes 
throughout his hiftory confounds with the Dacians b . At 
this time one Duras ruled over the Dacians ; but after 



having for fome time held the fovereignty, by an initance 

of moderation hardly to be matched in hiftory, refigned it 
of his own accord to one Decebalus, whom he judged bet- 
ter qualified for the difcharge of fo great a truft than him 



felf ; for Decebalus was a man of great prowefs and ex- 
perience in war, and equally (killed in affairs of jftate c . 
He is by Jornandes d and Orofius e called Dorpansus 
and Diurpameus ; for a prince of that name reigned, ac- 
cording to them, in Dacia, when the defeat of" Fufcus 
happened, of which we fhull fpeak anon ; and, on the o- 
ther hand, we are told by Dion Cailius, that Fufcus was 
overthrown in battle bv Decebalus. As to the iffue of the They make 
war which he maintained againft Rome, Tacitus fpeaks ^ ar ^ p 
thus, without defcending to any particulars : In the com- 
monwealth there enfued fuch times, as would not permit 
the name of Agricola, lately returned from Britain, to re- 
main unmentioned ; fo manv were the armies we had loft in 



ioefia, Dacia, Germany, and Pannonia, all by the mif- 
condudt of our generals. The queftion and conteft was 
not now about maintaining the limits of the empire, and 
guarding the rivers which ferved for its boundaries, but 
about defending the {landing encampments of the legions, 
and preferring our own territories. Thus, when public 
calamities were following one another, and' each year was 
become fignal for flaughters and misfortunes, Agricola w. s, 



by the common voice of the populace, required for the 
command of our armies ; for ail men were comparing his 
vl gor, his refolutiom and experience in war, with the 
foth and timid ty of the others. The beft of Dominant 



freed-men advifed and preffed him to this choice out of 




P^e affection and duty, as did the worft, out of viru- 
fence and envy, hoping by that means to compafs the def- 

tru&ion 



vide Lloyd, die"*, hiftoric. p. 405. Baal. p. 237 
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Domitian trillion of Ag'icola. But that jealous and diftrufel 

jealous of p r | nce dreaded nothing fo much, as to fee a man of con- 

rage and reputation at tne head or an army f. ' Thus 
much Tacitus in general of the war with the Dacians, in 
which he Romans, according to that hiftorian, fuftainej 
great lofTes, and had many armies flaughtered, many brave 
officers killed, and many taken prifoners. For a mon 
partic ilar and diilinct account of this deftrucYive war, *e 
muft recur to, and depend upon, Jornandes, Accordin* 
to him, the Dacians, dreading the effects of the emperor's 
avarice, broke the alliance which they had made with his 
TheRom-ns predecelTors, croOed the Danube, drove away the troops 
Jj^j^y ftationed on the hanks of that river; and falling upon 
an* theTr e"-' Appius, or Oppius, Sabinus, governor of Mcefia, defeated 
neralkiild, and killed him, committing every-wbere mojfr dreadful de- 

vaftations, and feizing all the forts and carries raifed in 
their neighbourhood by the Romans. Hereupon Domiii- 
an, having with all poiliMe expedition raifed a formidable 
. . army, marched himfelf at the head of it into Illyricim, 

Upon his approach, Deccbalus difpatched embaffadois to 
him, declaring, that he was ready to put an end to the 
war, and renew the former treaties. But Domit'un, i 
(lead of returning any aufwer to the deputies, ordeied the 

flower of his foices to advance airainft the Dacians, un- 



dcr the conduit of Cornelius Fufcus, captain of the prx- 
rorian guards. He was, according to Tacitus ? , of an 

illimnous defcent, and had in his early youth, from 2 

paiilon fnr Lditude and repofe, devefted himfelf of the fe- 
nalorial dignity. Upon the death of Nero, he decked 



for' Gulba, by whom ho was created procurator of % ! * 
cum. . Afterwards he embraced the party of V cfpalran a- 
gainft.Vilcllius, and to the flame of war added, touicthe 
exorefllr-n of Tacitus, freih fuel j for he took not fo niucfl 



o 



^-h'wht in the rewards of perils, as in the perils them- 



felves. He was fecond in the command of the forces un 

the famous Antonius Pnmus, and honoured by the ie- 



oer 



death, of Vilellius, with the ornaments of 
the prsetorfliip. Domitian conferred upon him the com- 
mand of the prsstnrian guards. But after all, he was not, 
it' luvcnal is to be credited h , fufficiently qualified tort 

chief command - of an army. Hence Deccbalus, acip'-a 

" 2 fuch 



f Tacit, vit. Agric. c. 41. « Tacit, kift. 1. 15 
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kh a general, fent a frefh embaffy to Domitian, offering 

to conclude a peace with him upon cendition that each 

Roman paid him yearly two oboli ; threatening, if they 
rejected his propofal, to purfue the war with vigor, and 
deftroy their territories with lire and fword. The Ro- 
mans were fo provoked with the infolence of this propo- 
f»'l that they demanded to be led forthwith againft the 
enemv. Accordingly Fufcus, having caufed his army to 
pafs the Danube on a bridge of boats, entered the Daci- 
an territories, where, after feveral fkirmiflies, Decebalus 
and Fufcus ag-eed to put the whole to the iflue of a ge- 
nera! engagement. Both armies fought with equal bravery 
and refutation, and the victory continued long doubtful ; 
but in the end the Romans were utterly routed, and Fuf- they are te- 
cus himfelf flain. The Dacians took one eagle, a great teal ;- d a la " 

r 11 1 • r i n conii time - 

quantity of arms, all the engines or war, and a valt num- 



ber of captives, who were afterwards found in the enemy's 
caftles, and releafed by the emperor Trajan 

The news of this defeat alarmed Domitian, who was 
already returned to Rome, where he made a no lefs dread- 
ful luvock of the fenate and people, than the Dacians had 
done of the foldiery. He ftrove at firft to fmother the dif- 
nd tidings ; but finding they were by common fame 
di ulged all over the city, and even magnified, he left 
Rome a fvcond time, divine out, that he would head the 
army in perfon. But arriving in Moefia, he flopped in a 
city of that province, and fent forward his generals againft 
the enemy, Many bloody battles were fought with va- 
rious fuccefs, fortune being fometimes favourable to the 



tons, fomciimcs to the Dacians k . Julianus, one of the Dacians 



Ionian commanders, 'gained a fignal viclory, by oblig- rece,ve a 
'"a ms loldiers to write tneir names on their bucklers, t k- riU , 



tiut he might by that means the more effectually encou- 

r: Ce or upbraid each particular l . On this cccafion Vezi- 
n?l S wno anion? the Dacians was next in authority to 
^eccoahis, finding no other means to make hisefcape, ccn- 
^'dhunfclf among the dead, and in the night retired un- 
ehcuvcied. Decebalus apprehending the Romans might, 

i i 2 after 



•"> throw. 
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after their vi&ory, lay fiege to his capital, felled, dunV 

the night, a great number of trees in the neighbour^ 
wood, covered the trunks of them with armour, and, h 
that contrivance, prevented the Romans, who miftook 
them for foldiers, from purfuing the advantages of their 
victory. However, Decebalus was at length reduced to 
great freights, and obliged to fue for peace ; which/Do- 
mitian would not grant him upon any terms whatfoever, 

Read of purfuing the war with vigor, and forcing 
him, as he might eafily have done, to fubmit at difctetion, 
he turned his arms againft the Quadians and Marcoma- 
nians, becaufe they had fent him no fuccours during k 
war with the Dacians. Thefe two nations, though figna] 
in force and renown, declining to involve their refpeffiw 
countries in an unfuccefsful war, fent deputies to the em- 
peror, begging him to forbear hoftilities, which they 




not confeious to themfelves to have provoked. But Do- 
mitian, inftead of hearkening to their entreaties, caufed 
their embafladors, in defiance of the right of nations, to 
be murdered ; which fo provoked thofe warlike people, 
that drawing together all their youth, they took the field, 
BomWande- engaged Domitian, and put him to flight. Then the cow- 
feated by the a rdly prince, now no lefs deje&ed upon his defeat, than 
MarcomanL, e)ated wkh hjs vi £ 0 ry, difpatched embafladors - 



ans. 



Decebalus, with offers of peace, upon very advantageous 
^noufable terms 5 vvhich the Dacian tkou S ht " advifeable to ac- 

peace with Cept^ fince his army had been greatly weakened by the 

the Dacians. many battles he had fought. However, he refufed to go 

in perfon to Domitian ; but fent his brother to treat with 
the empsror, whom Domitian received with particular 
marks of friendfhip and efteem, delivering to him a dia- 
dem for Decebalus, and by that means acknowledging 
for king. Befides the diadem, he prefented him with lay 
fums, fent to him, at his requeft, a great number of arti- 
ficers and workmen of all profeflions, and engaged 



pay him yearly a certain fum, which, to the reign 



Trajan, was punctually conveyed to him ; but that pnntf 
would not fubmit to the pavment of fo fhameful 



bute, favinff* That he had never been overcome 



bv De 



vwbalus m . Domitian, upon the conclufion of fucn aj 
opprobrious peace, acquainted the fenate by letters ti> 



» Dio, 1, Ixvii. p. 762. & L Ixviii 77 1 - UuU 
epigr. 3. 
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he had at length obliged the Dacians to fubmit to the Ro- 
man yoke ; and at the fame time difpatched to Rome 

the emba'fladors of Decebalus, with a letter written to him 

by that prince, or, as was moft commonly believed, feigned 
by the emperor himfelf, wherein the Dacian owned him- 



felf conquered, and no longer able to withftand the gal- 



lantry of the Roman troops, led on by fo brave and va 
liant a commander as Domitian. Hereupon the fenate jjjj]^ 10 " v 
decreed him a triumph, which he enjoyed upon his re- a°trUim^! 
turn, triumphing at the fame time over the Dacians, of 
whom he had with an annual tribute purchafed a peace, 
and over the Quadians and Marcomanians, by whom he 



had been utterly defeated and driven out of the field n ; 
for his triumphs, fays Pliny °, were ever certain proofs of 



fignal advantages gained by the enemy. However, the 
poets, who flourifhed under him, . extol thefe mock victories, 
and compare them to thofe gained by the Scipios and 



Caefars. Domitian, before he left Dacia, caufed a {lately 
monument to be erected to the memory of Cornelius 
Fufcus p. Pliny complains that Domitian, in his marchet 
and journeys, behaved more like an enemy than a prince, 
exacting immenfe fums from the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries through which he pafled, pillaging their houfes, laying 



wafte their fields, and obliging them to fupply, at a vafl: 

charge, with all manner of provifions both him and hia 

numerous retinue 9. 

The following year, Domitian was conful the thirteenth 

time with L. Saturninus 5 but nothing happened, during 
their adminiftration, which authors have thought worth 
tranfmitting to pofterity. But the following year, when^elebrat® 
domitian was conful the fourteenth time with L. MinuciuslLff 1 a? 
Rufus, is remarkable for the celebration of the fecular 
games, fo called, becaufe they were to be folemnized 
once in an age. They had been celebrated but forty-one 
years before by Claudius ; but Domitian computed the time 



games, 



from their being exhibited by Auguftus f . They ended, as 



appears from feveral medals which have reached our age, 
,0 »n« ? time after the ides of September in the eighth year 
Domitian's reign % while Tacitus the hiftorian was 

i 3 praetor*. 




1 &io, p. ySu Suet. c. 6. Eufeb. in chran 



35> 56 



21. 



I Suet. c. 4 



* Mart. 1. vi. p. 76. 
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prastor t . Domitian, purfuing this year the carnage I* 
had begun, before he left Rome to wage war with. ft 
Daeians, filled the city with funerals, putting all thofeta 



death, who, on account of their birth 



g 



"The revolt the leaft umbrage u . This general {laughter was in 



*, 



likelihood produced by the revolt of L. Antonius, which 
happened this year. L. Antonius was governor of Upper 

Germany, where he had two legions under his comrmnd, 

Beinj; provoked with the cruelties and tyrannical conduct 
of the emperor, and depending upon the fidelity o: 
foldiers, whofe afreclions he had' gained by his mild ari 




g behaviour, he at once took upon him the tit!: 
qf emperor, and as fuch was acknowledged by the forces 
he commanded, and likewife by mo ft of the German rc. 
tions, who prom if. d him powerful fuccours, not from am 
efteeni or kindnefs they had for him, but through hatrti 
to Domitian. The news of this revolt no fooner icachi 
Rome, than Domitian, quitting the city, h aliened to fuj 
prefs it, leading with him the praetorian guards an< 
flower of the troops quartered in Italv, all the fen 

and the g' eater part of the Roman knights, even fuch as 

had abfented themfelves from the city and long led a retired 
life, left they fhould be afterwards accufed of having ak- 
cloned the emperor in time of danger ; a charge which 
Who is <3e- might have coft them their lives. But he had r.ct proceed 

_ 

feated and f ar on ]^ ]S marc h- e re he received 



khied. fats] overthrow of Antonius, w r hofe army 



off, and he himfelf {lain by L. Maximus* accordir.; to 



fome writers, or, as ethers will have it, by Appius Nor- 



banus w . Perhaps thefe four names belonged to one end 
the fame perfon ; at leaft a letter written by Domitian to 
L. Appius Maximus has reached our times*; and cm 
Appius Maximus is faid in an antient infeription 
happily ended the war in Germany y. While the arrrtf 
of Antonius and Maximus were engaged on the banks oft 
Rhine, the River fwelled all on a fudden to f 



•i 



f Ar 



that the Germans, who came to the aftiftance or 
nius, could not crefs it ; fo that his armv was entirelvct. 
off. Antonius himfelf being; killed in the battle, bis hes- 
was cut off and fent to Rome z « Suetonius tells us, li - u 

the 



Tacit, annal. xi. c, 12. w Eufeb. in chron. 1 



I. bevii. p. 76.4. Idem in excerpt. Val. p. 709. ^ ut - in g 
/•mil. * Vide Onuph. in fail. p. 216. ' y Idcmi-- 



tict. c. 6, Dio, in excerpt. Val. p. 709 
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.the very day on which the battle was fought, an engle, 

placing herfelf on one of the emperor's ftatues at Rome, 
covered it with her wings, making a noife which expreff.d 
a kind • cf joy ; and that at the fame time a report pre- 
vailed all over the city, that AntoRius was overcome, and 
utterly defeated ; nay, that he was killed, and that his head 
was brought to Rome, which feveral perfons affirmed they 
bad feen * . Maximus on this occafion dif } luyed no left 
prudence after the victory, than he had done coinage in 
gaining it 5 for upon the death of Antonius, he fuzed 
and burnt all his papers, that the emperor might not make 
ufe of them to the prejudice of any man. Domirian, 
however, made a diligent fearch after his accomplices, tor- 
turing in a mod cruel manner perfons of all ranks and 

conditions, upon the lead fufpicion of their having been 
privy to the confpiracy, or having lived in friend/hip and 
intimacy with Antonius. On this occafion great numbersofGre.it num 
perfons were executed or banifhed, and their eftates feized. j? ersof per " 

* ^ ions except 

Of the many who were accufed, two perfons only efcaped e( j. 
unpuniftied, viz. a tribune, of fenatorial dignity, and a cen- 
turion, who faved their lives at the expence of their repu- 

by making it appear, that they hzd been path 



nd confequently incapable of engaging in any hazardous 



enterprize, or having an intereft in matters of this na- 
ture, either with the general or the army b . After this 

revolt, Domitian would not fuffer two legions to b 



gions to ne q 



tered in the fame camp during the winter but kept 
them all feparate and at fome diftance from each other, 
left, depending upon their ftrength, they fhould form dan- 
gerous defigns, and raife new diflurbances c . This vear A cauntor- 
another counterfeit Nero appeared in Afia-j and having/** N ^ oi,J 
with a great multitude of followers, ftruck terror into the " 



neighbouring provinces, retired to the court of the Par- 
thian king, who received him with great marks of di- 
«in&ion, fupplied him with a chofen body of troops, and 
jecmed inclined to quarrel on his account with the Romans. 
r>ut m the end he was prevailed upon by Domitian to deliver 
hnn up to the governor of Syria d . This, without all 
doubt, is what gave occafion to the poet Silius to celebrate 
the emperor's triumph, and extol his victories o\cr the 



X 1 4 



Gang 



Plat. 



in JEmW. p. 489. Suet. ibid. b Suet c 
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anges, the Ba&rians, and, in ihort, over all the coun- 
tries of the eaft e . 

The following year, T. Aurelius Fulvius and L, Atra- 




peror 



tinus being confuls, Domitian took the title of em 
three times ; but for what exploits we know not. Some 
writers, and arnongft the reft the learned cardinal Ntiik 
are of opinion, that Domitian this year undertook a fecond 
expedition againft the Germans f , the more bccaufe the 



poet Statius fuppefes the Germans to have been by Domi 



tian twice conquered s . But thefe triumphs were in ail 

likelihood only for pretended vi&ories and real overthrows. 

Thus we have feen him triumph over the Dacians, of whom 
he had .pur chafed a peace, by engaging to pay them an an- 
nual tribute, and over the Marcomanians and Quadiins, 
by whom he had been fhamefully put to flight. The next 
confuls were Domitian, the fifteenth time, and M. Cocceius 
Nerva, who was afterwards raifed to the empire, the fe- 
cond time for he had been conful in the fecond year of 
Vefpafian's reign. Some modern writers h tell us, that 



having been banifhed by Domitian the year before, in 



this he was recalled, and honoured with the confulmip. 
They quote Dion Camus ; but in that writer we find no 
fuch account. Philoftratus indeed writes, that Nerva, 
who fucceeded Domitian, was banifhed to Tarentum; but 
from his words it is manifeft, that Nerva did not incur 
the difpkafure of Domitian, till he had finifhed his fecond 
confuhnip*. Nothing happened this year, either at Rome 
or in the provinces, which the few hiftorians, who nave 
written of thefe times, and wbofe works have reachec us, 
thought worth recording. The confuls of the following 
year were M. Ulpius Traj anus, who fucceeded Nerva w 
the empire, and Acilius Glabrio. As Glabrio was a man 
of great ftrength and activity, the emperor obliged him to 
fight in the arena with an huge lion, whom he overcame'^ 
killed. The people with loud fhouts applauded his victory; 
which roufed thejealoufy of the emperor, who thereupon. 



Acilius G!a- under colour of fome crime .or other, banifhed him 

brio put to f oon a f ter caufej hj m to be murdered in the place of his exile 

death. 1 n ■- 1 



as if he had attempted to raifediflurbances in the ftate 

modern writer would fain perfuade us, that he was f ut 




e Sil.l.iii. p. 51. * Noris. ep. conf. p. 1 75* 
Theb. I. i. ver. 19. 11 Petav. chron. & Calvif. 
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t o death for profeffing the chriftian religion 1 ; but the argu- 
ments which he makes ufe of are deftitute of all folidity 
and quite trifling. This year Domitian exhibited a great Domitian 

many (hews, both in the amphitheatre and the circus, "hibitsmag- 
which are celebrated by the writers of thofe times, as the^ c ^ C 

moft coftly and magnificent that Rome had ever beheld. 
Near the Tiber he caufed a vaft lake to be dug, in which 
a fea-fight was reprefented with fuch numbers of fhips as a- 
mounted to complete fleets. In the combats of gladiators, 
not only men, but women, entered the lifts. In the am- 
phitheatre two great combats were exhibited, one of horfe, 

the other of foot : with the former, which was quite new, 
the populace were fo taken, that, forgetting the emperor's 
cruelties, they beftowed upon him higher encomiums, than 
they had ever given either to Vefpafian or Titus. During 
the fea-fight a violent ihower fell ; but neverthelefs the 
emperor continued till the fight was ended, often changing 
his cloaths, and would not fuffer any of the fpe&ators to 
retire ; whence, as the (hower lafted fome hours, many 
were feized with diftempers, and fome even died °. Dion 
Caffius defcribes at length an entertainment, to which the 

emperor invited the principal men among the fenators and 
knights ; an entertainment, fays that writer, which more 
than any thing elfe difplays his tyrannical temper, and how 
wantonly he abufed his power. At the entrance of the He terrifies 
palace, the guefts were received with great ceremony, and 
conduded to a fpacious hall hung round with black, and knights by a 

illuminated with a few melancholy lamps, which were cruel device, 
only fufficient to difcover the horror of the place, and the 
feverai coffins, upon which were written in capitals 
the names of the feverai fenators . and knights in 



and chief 



ited. Great was their fright and confternation at the fight 
of fo difmal a fcene ; for the emperor had often publicly 
declared, that he could not think himfelf fafe fo long as 
one fenator was left alive, and that among the knights 
there were few whom he did not look upon as his enemies. 
After they had long waited, expecting every moment their 
laft doom, the doors were at length all on a fudden burft 
open, when a great number of naked perfons, having 
their bodies all over died black, entered the hall, with 
drawn fwords in one hand, and flaming torches in the o- 

er * The guefts, at this dreadful appearance, giving them- 

felves 



1 Baron, ad m . 74 . .« g^ c% 4 . Dfo i 
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feVes up for loft, already felt all the agonies of death • 
but thof^ whom they looked upon as their executioners' 
having for fome time danced round them, fet at onct 
open the doors, and acquainted them, that the emperor 
ave the company leave to withdraw. Thus did Domitian 
infult thefe two illuftrious orders, (hewing, fays Dion 




Cafiius, how little he feared them, and at the fame time 
with how much rcafon they might dread his refentmcnt. 
(ince it was in his power to cut them all off, without 
poling himfelf to the lead danger p . 



ex 



The next confuls were Domitian, the fixteenth time, 
His edift a- and Voiufms Saturninus. Thus year, the emperor ob- 
F ini *-j£ at ~ ferving a great plenty of wine and as great a fcarcity of 
1 Vine ' corn, concluded from thence, that the hufbanc'men ne- 
glected the tiibge of the earth to attend the cultivating of 
their vines. To prevent therefore this inconvenience for 
the future, he published anedi£fc, forbidding any more vines 
to he planted in Italy, and commanding half the vines in 
the provinces to be immediately rooted up. Hereupon the 
cities cf Afia lent a folemn embafiy to him, begging he 
would fufpcr.d the execution of the edicl with i 
their land?, fmce their chief revenues accrued fix 
and the neighbouring p-ovinces abounded with corn. At 




the head of this embafiy was Sccpelianus, profiflbr of do 
quence at Smyrna, who, infinuating himfelf with won- 



derful add rds into the emperor's favour, prevailed 
if Piiiloftratus is to be cu dited ^, to repeal the edicl, and 
allow all nations fubject to Rome full liberty of planting 
and cultivating vhat vines they pkaf-d. Suetonius tells u : , 
that to this he was prompted chiefly by the general difcontent, 
which hio edicl produced amongft perfons of all ranks, both 
in the city and the provinces, where many lampoons were 
puMiihed^ one among the reft, importing, that, in fpi' e 
of all edicls, wine would not be wanting for the faenfiang 
of Csefar r . But after all, Eutropius 8 and Vopifcus x ii- ea!C 



of this edicl: as continuing in full force in mod provinces 01 
the empire, till the reign of the emperor Probus, that is, 
for the {pace of almoft two hundred years. Frorn feveral 
The fmail medals it appears, that the city of Chalcis in Syria began 



Ch § ci°sunf * tS ^ r7L m ^ auturn n °f year, the g2d after 
ted'tTthe °^ thrift, according to the common method of corn- 
empire, puting, and the eleventh of Domitian's reign ; whence 

fomfl 
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fome learned chronologers conclude, that this fmall king 




dom, formerly pofteiTed by the brother, and afterwards 
the fon, of Agrippa, the laft king cf the Jews, was 
then by Domitian united -to the empire u . It was in all 
likelihood on this account, that the city of Chalcis took the 
name of Flavia, which we fuppofe to ha v e happened after 
the death of Ariftobulus, who reigned at Chalcis in the year 
72. of the . chriftian sera w . 

The following year, Pompeius Collega and D. Prifcus / 
were confuls. Pliny names the former among the confulars 
who were ftill living in the reign of Trajan x . From an 
antient infcription it appea's, that both confuls refigned 
the fafces on the thirteenth of July, the former to M* 
Lollius Paulinus Valerius Afiaticus, and the latter to C. 
Antius Julius Quadratus. This year was remarkable for the 
death of the celebrated Agricola. His end proved afflicting The death tf 



to 



his family, fays Tacitus, forrowful to his friends, and 



matter of trouble even to foreigners and fuch as knew him 
not. The common people, during his ficknefs, were not 
only frequent in their vifits to his houfe ; but in all public 
places, in all private companies, made him the fubjecl: of 
their converfation : nor, when his death was divulged, was 
there a foul found, who did not lament it as a public mif- 
fortune. What heightened the general concern was, a _ 
prevailing rumour, that he was difpatched by poifon. That nu iv aed of 
there was any proof of this, Tacitus, his f n-in-law, will having 
not take upon him to aver. However, he ttHs us, that, h5 * 
during the whole courfe of his illnef-, Domitian caufed fre- e c di epOl0ft 
quent vifits to be made him, indeed much more frequent than 



princes are wont to make, both by his favourite freed- 




9 



men and his moft trufty phyficians ; whether from real con- 
cern for his health, or eagernefs to learn the probability of 
nis ^eath, our hiftorian will not determine. It is certain 
that on the day in which he expired, continual accounts 
were by meffengers, purpofcly placed, every inftant tranf- 
mittcd to the emperor, informing him how fall his end was 
approaching ; and no one beiieved he would have been 
thus eager to hear tidings, had he been to feel any forrow 
from hearing them. However, upon the news of his death, 
e ar ^cted to (hew in his countenance fome grief and con- 
cern ; for being now fecure againft the objed of his hatred, 

he 



u Noris. de epoch. Syro-Macedonum. * Jofeph. bell. Jud 
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' he could more eafily diflemble his prefent joy, than lately 
his fear. It is incredible, how great was the fatisfaftJ 
which he exprefled, when upon reading the iaft wili of 
Agricola, he found himfelf left joint heir with his excel- 
lent wife and tender daughter. This he took to haveb 



een 




done out of judgment and choice ; fo blinded he 
continual flattery, as not to know, that to no prince, bii 
a tyrant, did ever any good father bequeath his fortune y. 
Agricola was born, according to Tacitus, on the thir- 

th of June, during the third confulfhip of the emperor 



Caligula, and died on the twenty-fourth of Auguft, during 
the confuKhip of Collega and Prifcus, in the fifty-fixth year 



of his age, the ninety-third of the Chriftian aera, and 
twelfth of Domitian's reign. But as to the time of his birth* 



fome miftake has certainly crept into the text of Tacitus, 
there being but fifty-three years, two months, and 



fome days, from the . thirteenth of June of the year 
the Chriftian aera 40, when Caligula was the third time 
conful, to the twenty-fourth of Auguft, in the year 
93. Agricola therefore either died in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, or was born in the fecond confuifhip of 
Caligula, that is, in the year 3 3 of the Chriftian aera. Ta- 
citus delivers the following glorious and affe&ing character 
Hi* charter of him. If pofterity delires to know his make and perfon, 

he was rather genteel and well-proportioned than tall: 
in his afpeel: there was nothing terrible ; his looks were 
extremely gracious and pleafing, a good man you would have 

readily believed him, and been glad to have found that 
he was a great man. Tho' he was fnatched away, while 

ge was yet in full vigor ; yet, if his life be meafured 
by his glory, he attained to a great length of days. For 
every true felicity, namely fuch as arifes from virtue, he 
had already enjoyed to the full. As he had been likewifc 




diftinguifhed with the confular and triumphal honours, what 



more could fortune add to his luftre or renown ? Excemve 
wealth he coveted not ; an honourable (hare he pofleffed, 
As behind him he left furviving his daughter and his wife, 
he may be even accounted happy, fince by dying white 



his credit was no-ways ftained, while his fame was in its 
full fplendor, and his relations and friends in a Irate or 
fecurity, he efcaped the evils to come and the mifery of the 

latter 'times. We fhall clofe our account of this great 



CO 
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mmander, this virtuous citizen, with the tender and 
rifting words of Tacitus, who thus addrefles him after J 
bis 'death. Happy therefore art thou, Agricolaj not only after his 

life was glorious, but as thy death was feafonable {death. 
Thou didft, as I am informed by thofe who heard thy laft 
words, accept thy fate chearfully and with firmnefs ; as if, 
for thy part, thou wouldft have faved the credit of the 




prince 



But to myfelf and thy daughter, befides the grief 



of having our father fnatched from us, it proves a fur 
ther acceflion of forrow, that we had not an opportunity 
of attending thee in thy ficknefs, of checifhing thy droop- 
ing fpirits, and pleafing ourfelves with feeing and em- 
bracing thee. We mould greedily have received thy inftruc- 
tions and precepts, and engraved them for ever in our hearts. 
This is our grief, this our unfpeakable misfortune, that, 
by our long abfence from thee, theu waft already loft 
to us four years before thy death. Thou waft, no doubt, 
abundantly fupplied with whatever thy condition required, 
by thy loving wife, the beft of mothers, who attended 
thee. Yet fewer tears were fhed at thy funeral, and at 
thy laft hour fomewhat was wanting to fatisfy thine eyes. 
If for the manes of good men any place be allotted ; if, 
as philofophers hold, the fpirits of great men perifh not 
with their bodies pleafing be thy repofe ! Recal us, thy 
family, from this our weaknefs in bewailing thee, to the 
contemplation of thy virtues, for which it were unjuft to 
lament or to mourn. Let us rather adorn thy memory 
with immortal praifes, and by following, as far as our 



wealcnefs will allow, and adopting thy excellencies. This 
is true honour, this is the duty incumbent upon every 
near relation. Thus I would have thy daughter and wife 
to reverence the memory of a father and hufband, and to 
be ever ruminating upon all his doings and fayings 5 and 
rather to adore the image of his mind, than that of his 
perfon. Not that I mean to condemn the ufe of ftatues 



in marble or brafs 5 but as the perfons of men are frail 
*nd perifhing, fo are likewife the images of them : the 
form of the mind is eternal, and cannot be reprefented or 
preferved by art or materials foreign to its nature, nor o- 
tnerwife but by a conformity of manners. What we lov- 
ed in Agricola, what we admired, remains, and will for 
ever remain, imprinted in the minds of men, and convey- 
ed through a continual fucceflion of ages, by the voice of 

»me to the lateft pofterity. Many of the antients lie bu- 
ried 



i 
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ried in an obfcure and inglorious oblivion ; but A<mco)a 



fhall live recommended to future ages, and his fame 



con* 

tinue for ever z . Thus far Tacitus, who wrote the life of 
Agricola, in the reign of the emperor Trajan, without 
which, and a fhort pafTage in Dion Caffius, the memory 
and exploits of one of the greatcft. commanders and b j 
citizens Rome ever bred, would have been buried in 
blivion. Tacitus, as he himfelf informs us, had, toge- 
ther with his wife, been four years a'ofent from Rome 
when his father-in-law died ; but where, or on what ac- 
count, we are no-where told. Some writers, without the 
lcaft foundation, fuppofe him to have been bammed by 
Domitian ; but Lipfius is of opinion, that he retired of 

his own accord from the city, not being able, as he was 
a man of a virtuous and humane fpirit, to behold the fuffer- 
ings of the Romans under fo cruel and bloody a ty- 
ran t 

BeVms Maf- . T R E fame year, Bebius Mafia, an infamous accufer, 
accufe^ar ^ as h* m ^ accu k'd of extortion by the Bithynians, whom 
raigned! " ne na( * plundered and oppreffed, in a moft tyrannical 

manner, while he governed that province. The fenate 



appointed Pliny the younger and Herennius Scnecio, ori- 
ginally a Bithynian and formerly quaefror in the fame pro- 
vince, to plead the caufe of the Bithynians which they 



did fo effectually, that Bebius was condemned by the fa 



rate, and the confuls were ordered to fcize his eft ate and 



efFecfo. But as they, taken up with more preliing affairs, 
put off from day to day the execution of the judgment, 
Senecio fearing the delinquent might in the mean time 
privately convey away parr of his goods, refolved to apply 
to them for an immediate execution of the fentence, and 
begged Pliny to act therein in concert with him. Pl'ty 
at firft declined engaging in an affair which he thought fo* 
reign to the profeflion of a pleader ; but, Senecl) continu- 
ing obftinate in his refolution, he at length confe.ited to 
folicit jointly with him the confuls to feize without delay 
the effects of Bebius, that reparation might thence be made 
of the loffes fuftained by the Bithynians. Accordingly twjr 
went together to the confuls, where they found Bcmus, 
who, upon hearing their fuit, was fo provoked agai:.u se- 
necio, that he fummoncd him before the emperor, as guu- 




* Idem, ibid. 45, 46. » Lipf. vit Tacit 
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r 0 f treafon. The very name of treaCbn ftruck the whole 

h*tnb)v with terror. But Pliny, without betraying thcThecon- 
L-fi fear, addrenW Bebius, told him, he was ferry he did J a,,c y r and 



not charge him with the fame crime, fince by his not accuf- Pliny . 
• r , him, as well as Senecio, of treafon, men might be- 
lieve that he had not acted againft him with equal zeal, 
and that he fhould be grieved if he knew that any one 



entertained of him fo bad an opinion. This firmnefs and 



intrepidity in Pliny, was by all highly applauded ; and 
Ke:va, who was at that time in exile at Tarentum, con- 
atulated him by letters upon his fteady conduct. Pliny 



era 



himfeif wrote to Tacitus, acquainting him with what had 

, and begging him to infer t it in his hiftory, which 




he looked upon as a work that would never die ; but the 



letter ef Pliny has outlived that part of Tacitus's hiftory b . 
This year Domitian undertook an expedition againft the 
Sarmatians, who had cut in pieces a whole legion with 

the officer who commanded them c : but as to the iflue 
of this war, we are quite in the dark : all we know is, 
that on this occafion he quarrelled likewife with the Mar- 
comanians, and on his return afiumccl the title of emperor, 
for the twenty-fecond and laft time. He returned to Rome 
in the month of January, and, inftead of triumphing, 



cntented himfeif with prefenting a crown of laurel to 



krirer Capitclinus d . Statius e and Martial f make fre- 



q-ent mention of this war, extolling with their ufual flat- 
tery, the fuppofed exploits and pretended victories of their 



he 



ro. 



The following year, L. Nonnius Afprenas and Sexti- 

i'JS Lateranus being confuls, Domitian began to rend the 
commonwealth with cruelties without all refpite, as Ta- 
citus exprefles 8, and to put in execution the dengn, which 



he had long f-nce formed, of utterly extirpating the fe- 
nate, and deftroying all who were any-ways confiderable, 
cither for their birth or virtue. That hiitorian defcribes 
tne miferies of thefe calamitous times in general terms The calam I 
thus: The iflands were peopled with exiles; the rocks ty of the 
contaminated with murder and blood. But more hideous times ' 

1 were the ravages of cruelty at Rome. It was trealbn- 




able 



Plin 

6. " d 
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able to be noble ; capital to be rich ; criminal 
borne honours, criminal to have declined them ; 
reward of worth and virtue was quick and inevitable Z 
ftrucfion. Nor were the iniquities of the informers 



to ban 
and At 



more 



(hocking, than their great and diftinguifhing rewards ; fa 



upon fome were beftowed, as the fpoils of the ftate, fa 
pontifical dignities and thofe of the counfulfhip ; othen 
were fent with the character of procurators into the pro. 
vinces fome were made prime minifters and confidents 
at home ; and, in every ftation exerting all their terras 
and purfuing their hatred, they controuled and confound^ 
all things. Slaves were fuborned againft their mailers, 
freed-men againft their patrons ; and fuch as had no ene- 
mies were betrayed and undone by their friends. The 



age, however, continues our hiftorian, was not fo utterlj 
deftitute of all virtue, as not to afford commendable ex- 
amples of friendfhip and magnanimity. There were/no- 
thers who accompanied their banilhed fons ; wives who 
followed their hufbands into exile ; in relations were found 
refolution and fuccour ; in fons-in-law conftancy and 
duty ; in Haves fuch fidelity as baffled all the menaces and 
horrors of the torture ; illuftrious men ftruggling under 
the greateft diftrefs, fupporting it with conftancy, and dis- 
playing a fortitude in death equal to that in the moft ce- 
lebrated antients h . The fame writer, after having re- 
counted the death of Agricola ; He faw not, adds he, 
the court of the fenate befieged, nor the fenate enclofed 
with armed men, nor the butchery of fo many perfons of 
confular dignity, nor the flight and exile of fo many wo- 
men of the prime nobility, all effected in one continued 
havock. Even Nero with-held his eyes from fcenes or 
cruelty : he indeed ordered murders to be perpetrated, 
but faw them not. The principal part of our miiens 
under Domitian was, to be obliged to fee him, and be 
feen by him, at a time when all our fighs and forrows 
were watched and marked down for condemnation ; when 
that cruel, countenance of his, always covered with a let- 
tied red, whence he hardened himfelf againft frame and 
blufhing, ferved him to obferve all the pale horrors at once 
poffeffing fo many illuftrious men \ Thus Tacitus e 
(bribes in general terms the calamities of thofe un.# <■■-. 

b times. 



I 
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times. The perfons whom he mentions in particular to Helvi ? iu8 ^ i(J 
fjave'been this year put to tfeath by Domitian, are Hei-R^^ 
yldius, Ruftieus, and Senecio. Helvidius was the fon of*o death, 
jjje celebrated Helvidius Prifcus, of whom we have fpoken 
above. He had been raifed to the confulfhip, in what 
fcar we know not ; and was, on account of his extra- 
ordinary virtue, abilities, and accomplishments, in great 
credit with perfons of all ranks, though he endeavoured, 
through fear of giving the emperor umbrage, to muri 
the applaufes of the multitude, and conceal his talents in 

folitude and retirement. However, he was accufed of trea- 

fon, and it was pretended, that in a poem, by him com- 
pofed, he had, under the borrowed names of Paris and 
CEnone, reflected on the emperor for divorcing his wife 



Domitia. When the accufed appeared to plead his caufe 
before the ' fenate, one of the judges, by name Publicius, 



Certus, formerly praetor, feized him with the afliftance of 
fome other fenators, and, without allowing him to fpeak 
in his own defence, dragged him to prifon, where he 
was by the emperor's orders foon after executed k . As for 
Certus, he was named for the confulfhip, which he feems 
to have difcharged four years after, that is, in the fecond 
year of Nerva's reign, when Pliny demanded leave of the. 
fenate to arraign him as a criminal, in order to clear his 
friend Helvidius, and make his innocence appear, at leaft 
after his death, fince no one had been allowed to fpeak in, 
his favour while living. The fenate put a flop to all 
profecutions of this nature, but yet degraded Certus, and 
deprived him of the confular dignity ; whence he died a 
few days after in great agonies arid terror, imagining, as he 
himfelf owned, that Pliny purfued him with a drawn fword, 
Pliny published the fpeech which he pronounced againft 



him in the fenate ; but it has been long fince loft l . He- 
rennius Senecio was, as we have related above, accufed of 
treafon by Baebius Mafia, whom he had accufed of extor- 
tion at the fuit of the Bithynians. The charge alledged 
againfl him was, that he had written the life of Helvidius 
Prifcus, at the requeft of Fannia his widow, and made ufe 
«f the memoirs with which me had furnimed him. Tho s 

-enecio had with all poffible care avoided fuch expreflions 

as 



pift 
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as might feem in the leaft to refiecT: on the emperor, yet,k* 
caufe he could not help commending a man whom the prince 
had condemned, Domitian caufed him to be fentenced to 
death, and the fentence to be without delay put in exe« 
cution. Fannia owned of her own accord, that {he had 
perfuaded Senecio to write the life of her hufoand, and 
Fannia, the fup plied him. with materials for it. For this crime {be 
wife of Sene- was? by a decree of the fenate, confined to a defert ifland, 

mother Avria whither fhe carried with her, as her only comfort, the hifto- 
^aniflied. ry of her hufband's actions, which had been the caufe of her 

banifhment, tho' it was declared capital to read or keep it. 

Arria, her mother, the widow of the famous Paetus Thra- 
fea, was likewife bani/hed ; but they were both called home 

• 

in the beginning of the reign of Nerva m . The emperor, 
as Tacitus informs us", did not content himfelf with con- 
demning Senecio for celebrating the praifes of Hclvid'm 
Prifcus, and Arulenus Rufticus, of whom anon, for thofc 
of Past us Thrafea ; but ordered the magift rates to commit 
their books to the flames, imagining, that in the fame lite 
he fhould abolifn the voice and utterance of the Roman 
people, with the liberty of the fenate, and all the ideas 
and memory of mankind. The third perfon, mentioned 




Tacitus to have been fact inced by Domitian this year, 
was Lucius Junius Arulenus Rufticus. He profeffedthe 
philofcphy of the Stoics, was tribune of the people when he- 
tus Thrafea was condemned bv a decree of the fenate in 



the reign of Nero, and as fuch would have i 




it, had not Thrafea himfelf retrained him °. 
tor in the fhort rei^n of Vitellius, by whom he was fent to 



Petilius Cerealis, one of Vefpafian's commanders, to mediate 
an accommodation. On which cccafion he was wounded 




the foldiery, who fternly rejected all terms of p eace > 
and, notwithftanding the character of an embalTador, alto- 
gether facred, would have been maflacred, had it not been 
for the protection of a guard appointed by Cerealis p. l» e 
crime laid to his charge bv Domitian was, his having, ' a 
a book publifned by him, commended Thrafes, and l« e * 
wife Helvidius Prifcus, as men of honour and integrity- 
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was accufed by one Marcus Regulus, who even pub- 



jifbed a book filled with mofl bitter inve&ives againft him q . 
Pliny feerns to have entertained a mighty opinion of his ac- 
compluhments and integrity % as does likewife Plutarch, 
who tells us, that he was by Domitian's orders put to 



death for no crime of his own, but merely to remove from 
the emperors fight one who, with his exemplary life, 
feemed to reproach him with his debaucheries. That writer 
adds, that while he himfelf was one day declaiming in pub- 
lic, a foldier, entering the aflembly, prefented to Rufticus, 
who was hearkening to him with great attention, a letter 



from the emperor. Hereupon he immediately interrupted 
his difcourfe ; but Rufticus, putting the letter, without 
even opening it, into his bofom, defired him to purfue his 
fpeech, and would not open the letter till Plutarch had 
done \ Dion Camus writes, that Domitian, not long be- 
fore he was killed, dreamt that Rufticus was purfuing him 
with a drawn fword r . Junius Mauricus, the brother of Several illuf- 



Rufticus, who is highly commended by Pliny", was ba- trIous F erfons 



niibed, as was likewife Pomponia Gratiila, the wife of R u f~ banifhed ' 
ticus ; but they were both recalled by the emperor Nerva w . 
At the fame time was executed by the emoeror's orders one 
Her mogenes of Tarfus, being accufed of fpeaking difrefpecV 
fully of the emperor, under borrowed names, in a hiftory 
which he compofed : all thofe, who were concerned in 

tranferibing or felling it, were condemned to be crucified x . 
The fame year, and chiefly out of hatred to Rufticus, 
who, as we have hinted above, profefied the philofophy of 
the Stoics, all philofophers were, by a decree of the fenate, AI1 p h;i 0 f o „ 
driven out of Rome, ?nd every laudable fcience expelled phers driven 

that nothing which was worthy and honeft, fays outof Rome 

Jacitus, might any where be feen V. Epi&etus, the famous 
irtoic, was, in virtue of this decree, obliged to abandon the 
c jfy !• Ileitis Telefinus, who had been conful in the reign 
of Hero, chofe rather to retire from his native country ,'as 
a phiiofopher, than to maintain his dignity there by renoimc- 
ln g the profefiion a . Pliny beftows "mighty encomiums up- 

K k 2 on 
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6n the philofopher Artemtdorus, who, on this occafion, 1$ 

Rome. He had contracted great debts, but for laudable 
purpofes, lays Pliny, who fupplied him with money to dif. 
charge them, when his ether friends, tho' poflelled of 



wealth, abandoned him in his diftrefs. 



The 



great 



philofoph 



er 



would afterwards have leimburfed Pliny; but he generoufy 
prefented him with the fum which was owing to him', 
Pliny went frequently to vifit him in the plact" of his re- 
tirement ; by which means he expofed himfelf to no k£ 
danger, his actions and conduct being the more narrowh 



Pliny fufpec- 



tun, 



obferved, as he was at that time prietor. He was himfelf 
ted by DooTi- well apprifed, that Domitian fufpe£ted him, as he had lived 

in great intimacy with Senecio, Helvidius and Rufticus, 
And truly, had not Domitian been feafonably cut off, Pliny 
would have undergone the fame doom which moft of his 
friends had differed : for after the emperor's death, a me- 
morial was found among his papers, prefented to him againlt 

Some 



Pliny 




the celebrated infoimer Metius Carus 



abandoning Italy, fled to the moft weftern coaftsof Gaul; 
and others to the deferts of Libya and Scythia. Dion Chiy- 
foftomus, a celebrated fophift, took fhelter in the country 
of the Getae, where he earned a livelihood by tilling the 
ground, and carrying water 



bavins 



always vvith him, to 

comfort him in his diftrefs, a treatife of Plato and an oration 
Apollonius Demofthenes d . In the height of his peifecution, Apollo 



or 



rpneus n ; us Xy aneus camc to Rome, if Philofiratus is to be cre- 
dited*, and was there received with great marks of eftecm 

and veneration by Cafpcrius ./Eliiinus, commander of the 



comes co 
Rome. 



praetorian guards. 



H 



e 



had 



not been long 



in 



the city 



> 



ere he contracted a Uriel: frienddup with Nerva, Rufus, and 
Salvidienus Orfitus, .whom he follicited to confpire agaiti 
Nervaanr Domitian, and to deliver the world from fo bloody a tyrant, 
others to The author of his life tells us, that the confpiracy wasac- 



Enccmrag:es 



eontjnre a- 
*;vaift the 



tually formed ; but that the confpirators putting o 
want of courage, the execution of if, the emperor 
mean time, fufpecling their defien, 

tl 



ft for 



the 



ccufed them of treafon 



before the fenate 



»c en 



iivu.1 v ^ 1Jt *.v. . fci >w v.^arge was not provv-v* , , 

thclcfs Rufus and Orfitus were confined to the iflands, an 



cd 



but never 



Nerva to the city of Tarentum 



Orfitus was foon after 
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tio 



to death s in the place of his exile. Of Rufus wc find 

farther mention made by the writers of thofe times. 



As for Nerva, if he was baniftied, as Philoftratus writes, 
he returned home the fame, or the following, year ; for he 



was at Rome, as is plain from Dion Caflius h , when Do- 
mitian was murdered : nay, that writer takes no notice of 
the baniihment of Nerva, winch makes us fufpe& the 
truth of what Philoftratus writes, who is often guilty of 
very confiderable miftakes* Suipicia, a Roman lady of 
great diftinclion, wrote a poem upon the expulfion of the 
philofophers, wherein fhe inveighs with great bitternefs 
kgainft Domitian, and even threatens him with death. She 
is highly commended by Martial for the purity of her man- 
ners and the elegance of her compofition 1 for fhe pub- 
li(h«l feveral other pieces, but was not, as (he feems to 

boaft, the firft Pvoman of her fex known to the mufes k . 

The foil owing year, Domitian entered upon his feven- 
teenth and laft confulfhip, having for his collegue Fla~ 
vius Clemens of whom we fhall ipeak anon. This con- 
fulate of Domitian is the fubje£f. of one of the poet Sta- 
tus's poems K In the beginning of the year was difco- r™ m „ * , 
vered a dangerous confpiracy againit the emperor ; at racy of Ju- 
the head of which was Juvenilis Celfus whom fome wri- veuiu3 (Jcl ". 
ters take to be the celebrated civilian Publius Jubenius us * 
C.jfus, who was p rector in the reign of Trajan and conlul 
in that of Adrian, and is highly commended by Pliny m . 

Be that as it will, Celfus, finding himfelf betrayed, begged 
and obtained a private audience of the emperor ; in which 
throwing himfelf at his feet, and acceding him as a deity 
with the titles of Lord and of God, he protefted, that as 
himfelf, he was quite innocent of the crime laid to his 



charge ; but would, provided he was allowed a fhort refp 



dilcover all thofe who were concerned in the olot* and 



produce undeniable proofs of their guilt. Hereupon the 
emperor difmiiTed him untouched ; but Celfus, putting off! 



und 



r various pretences, from time to time, the promifed 
difcovery, efcaped by the death of Domitian, which hap- 
pened the following year, the danger that threatened him 
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Dion Cafftus obferves, that Domitian about this time caufei 
the road to be paved leading from Sinuefta to Puteoli 0 j an ^ 
Statius fpeaks of another road by him repaired at a vaft 

pence, that, as we conjecture from the poet's words, whi 



ex 



led from Rome to Baiie p. This year the fourteenth of 
The fecond Domitian's reign and 95th of the Chriftian sera, is remark- 

&cuSir r " a ^ e ^ or ^ e crue * P er ^ eCLit i° n 5 whicn was by the bloody ty^ 

raifed againft the Chriftians, of whom infinite numbers were 
.put to death both at Rome and in the provinces, the emperor 
having difpatched letters and edi£ts into the moft remote pro- 
vinces of the empire, commanding all thofe who profefd 
that religion to be treated as declared enemies to the ftatel 
This perfecution is taken notice of by Suetonius, who tells 
us, that he obliged thofe who lived at Rome after the man- 
ner of the Jews, to pay the fame taxes as if they were 
really Jews, and treated them with no lefs rigor and fe- 
verity r . That Suetonius meant the Chrittians, is evident j 
for all the pagan hiftorians, whether Greek or Latin, con- 



irantly fpeak of them as refembling the Jews in their man- 
ners, tho' not originally of that nation. Among the many 
illufrrious perfons, who fufFered for fo good a caufe, we may 
defervedly reckon the emperor's own relations ; viz. Fhc 
The death of v j us Clemens, his coufin eerman and collegue in the conful- 
»oiis.: " ^P? an ^ two Flavise Domitilla?, the one the wife, the 

other the niece, of Flavius Clemens. He was the fonof 
Flavius Sabinus, the brother of Vefpafian, who was killed 
by the fcldiers of Vitellius, while he was governor of Rome, 
as we have related above. His eldeft fon, named likewife Fla- 
vius Sabinus, was conful with Domitian in the firft year of his 
reign, and, foon after, by the emperor's orders, put to death. 
Flavius Clemens married, in compliance with the emperor'sde* 

fire, Flavia Domitilla, who was nearly related to Domitian, 
butnothis filter, as Philoftratus writes 3 ; Domitilla, his only 
fifter, being dead before Vefpafian was raifed to the em- 
pire *. Flavia Domitilla 7 was, as appears pretty plain front 
Someaccount Dion Cafiius u and Quintilian w , the daughter of Domitilla 



of that iijui- and the j f Domitian. By her Clemens had two 



frious perl^n. 



Idem, p. 766. p Stat. fyl. ir. c. 3. * 0 «jj£ 



vii. c. 10. Terfcuil. apol. c. 5. Laclan. perl, c. 3. 
chron. c. 17. 1 Suet. c. 12. » Philoftrat. ibid. 1. «»■ 

€.10. * Suet.vit. Vefp. c. 3. u Dio,Uxv«. P« 

766. v Quintilian. 1. ir. p. 105. 
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to 



whom Domitian as he had no ilTue of his own* refolved 
to leave the empire ; and therefore changed their names* 
taufing one of them to be called Vefpafian, and the other 
Domitian. Qnintilian * tells us, that he was charged with 
the care of ianru&ing and educating the two grandfons of 
the emperor's lifter ; which is a convincing proof, that 
Fiavia Domitilla, the wife of Clemens, was daughter to 
Domitilla the emperor's filler ; for thefe two youths were, 
without all doubt, the fons of Clemens by Fiavia Domi- 
tilla*. Clemens was this year conful j but had fcarce re- 



figned the fafces, when he was, upon a flight and ground- 



lefs fufpicicn, fays Suetonius y, cut off by the emperor's. 



orders. Dion Caftius tells us, that he was accufed of im- 
piety or athcifm ; a crime fays that writer, for which many 

others were at that time condemned, who had adopted the 
manners of the Jews z . Thus the Chriftians are conftantly 
defcribed by the Pagan writers, as is evident from Origert 
2nd other Chriftian writers of the primitive times a . As 
for the crime of impiety or atheifm, this was one of the 
charges commonly brought againft the chriftians, on account 
of their refilling to pay any worftiip to the pretended deities 

of the gentiles b . Suetonius, fpeaking of Flavius Clemens, 

fays, he was no-ways to be feared, in refpect of his floth 

and inactivity ; which was another charge, as Tertullian 

obferves c , brought againft the Chriftians, on account of 

the retired life they led, and their defpifing the dignities, 
which by others were fo ambitioufly coveted. It is there- 
fore, in our opinion pretty plain* that the only CFime al- 
ledgcd againft Flavius Clem ens was, h;s profefting the Chri- 
ftian religion ; and confequently that he ought to be rank- 
ed among thofe illuftrious heroes, who have fealed their 

faith with their blood. A modern writer of sreat note 



fuppofes St. Clement, who at this time was bifhop of Rome, 
to have been of the imperial family d ; but therein confounds 
him, as we conjecture, with Clement the conful, afcribing 
to the former, what he muft have read of the latter. Fiavia 

ha, wife to Flavius Clemens, was like wife arraigned 
?f impiety j and, bcfides, refufed to comply with the orders 

k 4 
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of the emperor commanding her to marry another perfoaj 
Fhyia Do- few days after the death of her hufband «. She was the™ 



Sd! ba " fore ba nimed to the illand of Pandataria, in the 

PuteolL now known by the name of Santa Maria 



bay of 




febius mentions another flavia Domitiila, confined at the 



fame **me ^™ ^ ^ ^ CaU ** e ' t0 the * fiand ° f Pont' 

banifhed. near ^ iat °f Pandataria ; and fuppofes her to have been the 

ghter of Clemens's fitter f . Scaliger takes this Domitiila 



to be the fame with the wife of Flavius Clemens 



not 



aware that Eufebius follows therein and quotes a Roman 
hiftorian, by name Brutius, who flouriftied in thofe times. 



and whom fome writers take to be Praefens, named alfo 
Brutius, to whom one of Pliny's letters is inferibed e. To 
thefe two illuftrious women Tacitus perhaps alluded, when 
he wrote, that Domitian towards the latter end of his 
reign, drove into exile feveral ladies of the prime nobi- 
lity b . St. Jerom mentions Domitdla in particular, whom 
he honours with the title of faint, and tells us, that flie 
fufFered a long martyrdom in the ifland of Pontia, to which 




was confined by Domitian for profeffing theChrift 

religion *. As to Clemens's two fons, to whom Domitian 
dcfigned, as we have obferved above, to bequeath the em- 
pire, we nnd no farther mention made of them by the 
antient hiftoiiar.s ; but we fuppofe, that if they were not 
put to death by Domitian, the excellent princes Nena 
and Trajan, who were enemies to all bloodfhed and (laugh- 
ter, fufFered them to live unmolefted. Gruter proves from 
an antient inferionon, that Clemens had likewife a daugh- 



ter, named Fiawa Domitiila, who was married to one T. 
Flavius Onefimus k ; but no hiftorian fpeaks either ot her 



or her hufband. Trcbellius Pcllio, in his hiftory of the thirty 
tyrants, under the emperor Galiienus, mentions a celebrate 
commander, bv name, Domitian, defcended from Flavius 
Clemens and the niece of the emperor Domitian 1 ; whence 

; it is plain, that the children of Clemens had iffue. During 

this perfecution, St. J; 

Many Chri- in"' the Archipeks:o~ where he v:\otc the Apocalypfe ; 
S'tlhK " S reat man >' ^-- : -> champions of the Chriitian » 
JflL? 01 ^ mentioned by the ccdefiaftic writers, fufFered for the lam 



hn w;;s confined to the ifiand of Patt^ 



d 



f Enfeb. in Chron- p 




S 



H 



250. » Plin. 1. vii. epift. 3 .Vo£ hift. Lat.l. m-P 

:al. in chron. p. 205. h Tacit, vit. Agr. c, 45. 

epift. xxvii, c. 1. k Qruter, p. 245. 1 * fe ' 

hift, trig. tyr. c. r r. p. 101. edit, Parif. 
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•bus caufe death or ban'dhment, with a conftancy and 
Srmnefs worthy of the religion which they profefled. Lac- 

tantius will have this cruel perfecution to have ended with 

Domitian's life, and not before ; for then all his ads were 
an 




nulled by the fenate, and confequently the edicts which 
he had ena&ed againft the Chriftians m . But two of the 
moftantient eccleiiaftic writers, viz. Hegefippus, quoted 
Eufebius n , and Tertullian °, tell us in exprefs terms, that 
Domitian, before his death, put a flop to the perfecution 
which he had raifed againft the church, and recalled all 
thofe whom he had banifhed on the fcore of their religion. 

This fame year, Domitian caufed Epaphroditus, formerly 
freed-man and fecretary to Nero, to be put to death for 
having aided that prince in difpatching himfelf, when he 
ought to have defended him. By this inftance of feverity 
he hoped to deter his own men from any attempts upon 
his life ; and this, as Dion CaiEus obferves, was the 
motive which prompted him to exert fuch rigor againft one 
whom he had admitted to his confidence, and honoured 
with the fame employment which he had enjoyed under 
Nero p. This is, as is commonly believed, the Epaphrodi- 
tus, to whom Jofephus mfcribed, at leaft three years before* 
his antiquities ; a plain proof, that he was then in great fa- 
vour with the emperor. 

The next confuls were Caius Fabius Valens and Caius An- 
tiftius Vetus, of whom the former was ninety years old when 
he entered upon his confullhip, and feems to have died before 

pired ^. Many prodigies are faid to have happened this 




year, at Rome and in the provinces. The city was for^eToldb 
eight months together almoft daily alarmed with dreadful ° re ° 



claps of thunder, and flatties of lightning ; fche capitol, thedigies. 



temple of the Flavian family, and the emperor's own 
chamber were thunder-ftruck ; the infcription upon 
°ne of the emperor's triumphal ftatues was beaten off, 
and, by the violence of the ftorm, carried into a neigh- 
bouring monument ; the tree, which had been thrown 
down in Vefpafian's time, as we have related above, and 
rofe up again, fell down the fecond time ; the oracle at 
ira?nefte, which had always returned favourable anfwers, 

and 



Ua. perf. c. 3: n Eufeb. 1. 3. c. 20. • Terc. 

c: 5- p Dio. p. 766. Plin. panegyr. Suet. c. 14. 
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and promifed him good fortune and fuccefs at the be^! 
ning of each year, prefaged nothing now but calamities and 
(laughter; Domitian himfelf dreamt, that Minerva, to 
whom, as his tutelar deity, he paid a particular worflib 
and whofe feaft he annually celebrated on the AlbaJ 
mount, had withdrawn herfelf from the chapel which k ' 
had confecrated to her, telling him, that Jupiter had dif. 
armed her, and that (he could protect him no longer, 
But nothing terrified him fo much as the anfwer of ana- 



ftrologer, by name Afcletarion, and what enfued there* 



upon ; for he being accufed of having foretold the death 
of the emperor^ and not denying the charge, Domitian 
afked him, Whether he knew what would be his own 
doom ? The aftrologer anfwered, He was to be, and 
that in a (hort time he ihould be, devoured by dogs. 
Hereupon the emperor, to convince the world of the wife- 
hood of his art, ordered him to be immediately put to 
death, and his body to be burnt. The flrft part of the 
fentence was put in execution ; but before the body was 

half confuted by the flames, it was blown down, toge- 



ther with the funeral pile, by a violent ftorm, and d& 
voured, purfuant to the prediction, by the dogs i. Another 



aftrologer, by name Larginus Proculus, foretold publicly 



in Germany, that the eighteenth of September would prove 



the lad day of Domitian's life. Hereupon he was appre- 
hended by the governor of the province, and fent to the 
emperor, in whofe prefence he maintained the truth of 
His prediction, and was on that account condemned to 
be executed on the nineteenth of the aforefaid month; 
but Domitian being murdered the day before, as Procu- 
lus had foretold, he was not only difimifled unhurt, but 
prefented by Nerva with a large fum, and ever after w 
in great efteem r . No wonder, therefore, that Domiti 



fie lives in an, terrified with thefe predictions and prodigies, and more 

C onie ni and a " over a ^ arm€( ^ D y n * s own guilty confeience, lived in con- 
apprehenfi- tinual difquiet • there was no accident fo trivial, no p« 
•os» fon fo contemptible, as net to difmay him, and put him 

upon fanguinary precautions. Of the eminent perform 
cither of the fenatorial or equeflrian order, he v/as under 

perpetual apprehenfions, and making daily victims: their 



^ Sueti c. 5. Dio, p» 767. Qbron; Alexand. p« $9' 
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wealth and race, their poverty, names, and quality, frigl 



\ 



ened him 



he feared friends and enemies > thofe who ad 



mar 



vifed him in council, thofe who diverted him at his lei- 
fare hours, his moft intimate friends snd confidents, were all 

( his jealoufy and fury : he dreaded all men and every 
thing, fcveral of his freed-men he put to death, depofed 
the commander of the praetorian guaids, difcharged great 
numbeis of officers, &c. Eut the more, he made others 
fuller, the fafler he multiplied his own torments. At 
!pii<"1i he would not fuffcr any criminal, however loaded 



chains, to plead before him, till he had firft fecured 
their chains in his hands s . A young child, with whom 
he ufed to divert himfelf, having one day, while the em- 
peror was afleen, taken a paper from under his head to 
play with it, the emprefs happening to meet him, defired 

to fee it ; when, to her great furprife, file found it con 



dined the names of feveral illuftrious perfons deftined to 
daughter, and her own name at the head of them, with 
thofe of Norbanus, of Pctronius Secundus, captains of the 

prstorian guards, and of Parthenius, the emperor's chamber- 
lain. To thefeDomitia immediately communicated the whole, A confpirac/ 
and by them a refolution was, without further deliberation, g^thim. 

taken to difpatch the tyrant, before he had time to put 

his bloodv defien in execution Of tins Suetonius takes 

no notice ; but neverthel.fs tells us, that Domitian perill- 
ed by a confpiracy of his friends and freed-men, not with- 
out the privity of his wife u . The death of Clemens 
haftened , according to the fame writer, his own ruin % 
either becaufe the cruelty he exercifed towards thofe of his 
own family occafioned a general dread and defpair, . or 
becaufe it provoked Stephanus, who was a frsed-rnan and 
procurator to Domitilla, the wife cf Clemens, and be- 
fides was at that time accufed of having embezzled part 



her effects x . Be that as it will, Stephanus not only join 



ed the confpirators, but, as he was a man of great ftrength 



took upon him to difpatch the tyrant y. Domitian had, if 
Suetonius is to be credited, long before an apprehenfion, not 
only of the year and day, but of the hour and manner of his 
death, having been forewarned of what in the end befell 

him, when he was but a child. One night his father 

Vefpafian* 
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Vcfpafian, who gave great credit to the prediction* «r 



ftrologers, and retained one of them, by name Seleucu 



a 




conftantly about him, obferving that Domitian at fupn er 
abftained from mufhrooms, derided him as one ignorant 
of his own fate, fince he feemed to be under greater an. 
prehenfion of poifon, than of the fword. This Domitkn 
ever after remembered, and was thence ftrangely affefted 

the bare fight of a drawn fword or any other wea- 
pon. From this difEdence and fear it was, that, how- 
ever ambitious, he refufed the new and extraordinary ho- 
nour that was decreed for him, namely, that as often ai 
he was conful, a certain number of Roman knights, cho- 
fen by lot, fhould walk before him amongft his li&ors in 
their robes, with lances in their hands. When the time 
which he chiefly dreaded and fufpe&ed drew near, hisjea* 
loufy encreafed to fuch a degr ee, that he caufed the gal- 
lery, in which he ufually walked, to be let round with 



certain (lone called phengites, by which images were re- 
flected as in a looking-ejafs ; fo that he could difcover 
He feems to what was done behind him 55 . The day before hewai 
havefome murdered, he ordered fome choice fruit, which were pre- 
hiTdeafh. 6 Rented to him, to be referved againft the next day 




g, If it be my fortune to ule them : then turning 

thofe about him, To morrow, faid he, the moon v 
appear bloody in Aquarius, and fomething will happen 
which will be much talked of. About midnkht he was 
fo terrified, that he leaped out of his bed. However, k 
went the next morning to the forum to adrninifter juftice, 
and returned to the palace an hour before mid-day, the 
time which he chiefly dreaded. Having therefore afted, 
what time of the day it was, one of the confpirators, on 
purpofe to deceive him, told him, it was noon. Where- 
upon overjoyed, as if he had happily efcaped all danger, 
he thought of nothing but abandoning himfelf to mirth 
and jollity. As he was going to bathe, according to 
the Roman fafliion, before dinner, Parthenus, his d) 1 " 
chamberlain, accofting him, told him, he had fomeihmg 

of great importance to impart to him, and fuch as ecu. 

not be deferred. Hereupon the emperor, ordering all m> 
attendants to withdraw, retired to his chamber, wk crc 
Parthenius introduced Stephanus to him, who the better 
to difguife his defign, had appeared for fome days with hi 




1 
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left arm wrapt up and in a fling, as if he had received 

fome hurt. He prefented to Domitian a memorial, where- 
in he pretended to difcover a dangerous confpiracy formed 
fa his coufin Flavius Clemens, whom he averred to be 
0 a jive, and by feveral others, whofe names were all fet 
down with the places of their abode. While the em 



peror 



was reading the memorial with great attention, 



Stephanus drawing fudJenly a dagger, which he kept con- He is wound- 



cealed, {truck it into his belly. The emperor finding ^g^f 16 

f wounded, called to a boy, who happened to be 
room, to reach him a dagger which lay under his 
pillow, and to run for aftiftance ; but under his pillow 




was found only a fcabbard, and the doors were all locked 
and well fecured. Domitian, notwithftanding his wound, 
ftruggled fome time with Stephanas, and even threw him 
with great violence to the ground, ftriving to wreft the 
dagger out of his hand, and with his fingers, tho' all cut 
and mangled, to thruft out his eyes. At length Par- 
thenius, who had withdrawn when Stephanus came in, 
fearing fome of the guards might, in the mean time, hear- 
ing the noife, come to his relief, opened the door of the 

chamber ; and falling upon the emperor with Claudianus, 

Maximus, Satureius, and a celebrated gladiator, difpatch-And dif- 

ed him with many wounds. Many, who were not P r i v yj^ he a d J^ hft 

to the confpiracy, alarmed at the noife, haftened to the em- J{^ r ™ nfpi * 

peror's apartment ; and, finding him wallowing in his blood, mors, 
killed the brave Stephanus. The other confpirators made their 

efcape as foon as the murder was perpetrated a .. - Thus 
died Domitian*, notwithftanding all his precautions, and his 
pretended divinity, after having lived forty-four years, ten 
months and twenty-fix days, and reigned fifteen years and 
live days. For his death the common people (hewed nei- 
ther grief nor joy ; but the foldiers, whofe pay he had He is regret- 
encreafed, and with whom he often ftiared his rapines, tcd b y the 
bewailed him more than they had done either Vefpafian troop8 * 
or Titus ; and would have raifed great difturbances, had not 

their officers, as moft of them were concerned in the con- 
fpiracy, reftrained them. The troops quartered in the 
country of the Getae, were ready to revolt when they 
underfiood he had been aflaflinated but the philofopher 

Dion 



* 
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Dion Chtyfoftomus, who had retired to that province 



as we have related above, checked their fury, by a lpee C ' 
which he made to the mutinous legion upon t}ie gtyjj 
of tyrants, and punifhrnents due to fuch as abufe their 
power, to the oppreinon of the people commited to their 
care K But, on the contrary, the fenate could not dif<mife 
Tfcefayof their joy : they aflembled in hade, and after having" a 
the fenate. mo {]- opprobrious manner imaginable, reviled his me- 
mory, they commanded ladders to be immediately brou*k 
•in order to pull down, and tear to pieces all his images. 
His iftatucs An infinite number of ftatues of gold and fiiver, ereded 

broken, and . . p ' 

his aaa as to him m the dirterent quarters or the city, were by their 
nulled. orders broken and melted down ; his triumphal arches were 

overturned, and his name declared infamous; nay, 
enacted a decree, commanding all infcriptions, in which be 
was mentioned, to be razed, his name to be {truck out 
of the confular tables, his body to be thrown in- 
to the Tiber, and his memory to be aboliftied for ever c . 
Several antient infcriptions are ft ill to be feen, in which 
the name of Domitian is razed d . All his ads were 




nnulled, and thofe whom he banUhcd recalled. A wo- 
man, by name Phyllis, who had been charged with the 
care of his education, while he was yet an infant, caufed 
his body to be privately conveyed upon a bier, as that of 
a perfon of the meaneft condition, to a country-houfe Die 
had at a fmall diftancc from the city ; where Ihe burnt 
it, and carrying the afhes, without being obferved, to the 
temple which he had built for the Flavian family, mixed 
them with thofe of Julia the daughter of Titus, whom 
fhe had lilcewife brought up. Domitian was the laft em- 
peror of the Flavian family, and likewife the laft of thofe 
princes, who are commonly ftyled the twelve Cxfars. 
Some ac- As the celebrated philofopher Apollomus Tyaneus acted* 
sount of the c hi e f part ; n t ], e j atc revolutions of the Roman 



philofboher anQ< made at this time a great figure in the world, a wc- 
Apollonius cincl: account of his life and actions cannot be looked upon 
Tyaneus. ?tS fore ; gn t0 the ?tc ^ nt f u bje£t, nor be ill received by our 

readers. Of the other writers' who fiouriftied under Donutian, 



we 



b Suet. c. 22. Philoft. ibid. p. 4 <)2. c Suet. ibid. D£ 
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{hall fpeak in our notes (F). Apolionius was born three or 



four 



(F) Thefe were Quintilian, Valerius Flaccus, Martial, Statius, 
Tavenal; Silius, Sec. Marcus Fabius Quintilianus was, according 

St. Jerom and Aufonius, a native of Calagorina, now Ca- 



lahorra, in Old Caftile. What profeffion his father followed, 
we find no-where recorded ; for all we know of him is, that 

he wrote fome declamations, which are quoted by his fon (15). 
Our Quintilian ftudied rhetoric under Domitius Afer, who was 
ftricken in years when Quintilian was very young (i6), and 
died, as is plain from Tacitus (17), in the fifth year of 
Nero's reign. Hence it is manifeft, that Quintilian did not 
come nrft to Rome with the emperor Galba, as St. Jerom 
fappofes (18) ; neither can we conclude, as fome have done (19}, 
from his having ftudied at Rome while he was very young, 
that he was born there. He pleaded feveral caufes at Rome 



before queen Berenice (20), and confequently under Vefpafian j 



for in his reign Berenice came to Rome, and was by Titus fent 
hack to her own country, in the very beginning of his reign: 
Vcfpafian having fettled a {alary upon the profeffors of elo- 




quence, to be paid yearly out of the exchequer, Quintilian 
was the firft who opened a free fchool at Rome. He difcharged 
that important office with great reputation, and to the fatls- 
faction of all, for the fpace of twenty years ; during which 
time he acquired great wealth, what by a falary, what 
the prefents made him by the parents of the children whom he 
inftrutted (21). Both Juvenal and Martial fpeak of him as 
an able orator j and Pliny the younger, who was one of his 
difciples, feems to have entertained a high opinion of him. After 

be had taught publicly for twenty years, he refigned his charge, 
and writ a book about the caufes of the decay of eloquence (22). 
Whether this be the dialogue which is commonly afcribed to 
Tacitus, we will not take upon us to determine, there being, 
as to this particular, a great difagreement amongft authors. 
When Quintilian had finimed this treatife, he was prevailed 
upon by his friends to undertake a more laborious work, viz. 
ais twelve books of rhetoric, which will be ever admired by 
^ per fon s of taile and judgment. This performance coft li ; :n 
two years labour, and it was much againft his will that he 

publinVd 
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four years before the common chriftian asra ; for he is 




to 



13 



publilhed it before he had kept it by him for fome time, 
order to examine it as the work of another. It is infcribed 
to one Marcellus Vi&orius, and filled with commendations of 
Domitian, altogether unworthy of a man of Quintilian's ch* 
rafter (23). While he was employed in compoiing this work 
Domitian charged him with the education of his filler's grand! 
fons, as we related above (24). H[e was afterwards honoured 
with the confular ornaments, at the recommendation of Flavi 



MS 



Clemens, then jn great favour with the emperor (3 5}. Au. 
fonius feems to insinuate, that, after having acquired confider- 



able wealth at Rome, he was, by what misfortune we know 



not, reduced to earn a livelihood by teaching rhetoric at Be- 
fancon and Lions. Perhaps upon the death of Clemens, who 
was his chief patron, he was baniihed Rome (26). Whether 
it was to him or to another of the fame name, that Pliny 
the yqunger prefented, in a moft genteel and obliging manner, 
a confiderable fum, on occafion of the marriage of his daughter 
with Nonius Celer, has by fome writers been queftioned (27). 
Sidonius Apollinaris beftows high encomiums upon Quintilian, 
and equals him to the moft elegant writers of antiquity (28). 
As for the declamations which pafs under the name of Qaii 
tilian, and are frequently mentioned by the antients, it is evi- 
dent, they were not written by him, but either by his father, 



or, as a modern author conje&ures (28), by his grandfather, 



• 



fmce Seneca the elder, the father of Seneca the philofopher, 
who flourtfhed in the reign of Auguftus, fpeaks of the author 
of thefe declamations as a perfon more antient than himfelf (29). 
This is the opinion of M. Pithou concerning the declamations a- 
fcribed to our Quintilian, which he publifhed in 1580, and 
infcribed to the celebrated Thuanus. Befides thefe, there 
are nineteen declamations more, commonly thought to have 
been written by Quintilian ; but by Voflius afcribed to Poll- 



humus the younger, who as we (hall relate in the fequel of 

this hiflory, aiTumed the name of Csefar, and that of Aa- 

guftus in Gaul, about the year 260 Uo), 

* 5 C Valerias 



(23) Idem, 1. iv. prasfat. (24) Idem, ibid. ( 2 5) . 
fon. conf. p. 387, (26) Idem ibid. (27) Plm- \ v,# 

epift. 32. P. Pagi, p. 247. (28) Sid. Apollm. I. J 

cpift- 10. & 1. ii, car. ver. 190. & 1. ix. ver. 318. i*J 
Af. Pithou, in prsefat. ad Thuan. (29) Sen. dccto. L* F 
105. (30) VplT. rhet. c. 15. 
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to have lived an hundred years, and died foon after the ac- 

ceflion 



* 

C. Valerius Flaccus Setinus Balbus was a native of Pad 
as is evident from Martial (31), and not of Setia in Camp 



as 



fome have conje&ured from the name of Setinus, He wrote 
an epic poem on the voyage of the Argonauts, divided into 
eight books, which he began in the reign of Vefpafian, to whom 
it is infcribed, and continued under Domitian ; for he was, 



according to Voffius, prevented by death from putting the laft 
hand to it "(32). He died while Quintilian was writing his 
books of rhetoric, that is, in the latter end of Domitian's reign. 
Quintilian (33) and Martial {34) commend his performance ; but 
the moft able critics amongft the modern writers fpeak of it with 
the utmoft contempt, difcover in it a great many material 
faults, and few, if any, beauties (35). 

The poet M . Valerius Martialis, fo famous for his epigrams, 
was a native of Bilbilis, (36), which flood -at a fmall diftance 
from the prefent city of Calataiud in the kingdom of Arragon 
(37). He was born in the reign of Claudius, came to Rome in 
that of Nero, being then twenty years old, and lived there 



urty years (38), favoured by the emperors, efpecially by 
Domitian, whom on all occafions he flatters in a moft fhamefut 
manner. Upon that prince's death he left the city, and retired 
to his own country ; where after three years, which he paffed 
without writing, he was prevailed upon by Terentius Prifcus to 
compofe his twelfth book, in which he fpeaks of the emperors 
Nerva andTrajan (39). Pliny, in whofe commendation he had 
written an epigram, had a particular kindnefs and efteem for 
itnj whence he prefented him, upon his departure from Rome, 
with a fum of money to defray the expences of his journey 
(40). As to his writings, the emperor Lucius Verus ufed to 



call him his Virgil (41) ; but few, either before or fince that 



pnnce s time, feem to have entertained fuch a mighty opinion 
of his compolitions. Scaliger approves of what he himfelf wrote 
of his epigrams viz* that fome of them were good, fome in- 
different, and fome bad. Moft critics have found fault with 

his 



(30 Martial. L i. epigr. 62, 77, 87. (32) VolT. poet 



Mt. p. 46. (33) Quint. 1. 10. c. 1. (34) Mart, ibid 



Vide Bail. poet. c. 1 163. p. 396. (36) Mart. 1. xii. 



•If l8 ' (37) Baudr. & Bail. poet. p. 412. (38) VolT 

JW. p. 46. (39 ) Mart> L xi i pra £ ep i g> l8 4> 6 t g, 

*» .x . epig. 34. ( j plin j ai ift< 2I » j Lam , 

Pt«i. vu. ver. p. 15, 

Vol. XIV. t I 
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ceiTion of Nerva to the empire, which happened in the ninety. 

fixtli 



Jiis thoughts, his ftyle, and, above all, with his puns, 
are often very low, and with his pretended witticifms' ( 4 2) 
Befides, ibme of his epigrams are, for their lewdnefs, infamous 
perhaps beyond any thing written in the Latin tongue, ft*' 
epigrams are comprifed in fourteen books ; befides which 
that de fpe&aculis is commonly afcribed to him, tho' Vofo 
takes it to be a collection of verfes written partly by Martial 



and partly by ether poets of that time, upon the fhews which 
Titas exhibited in the year eighty of the chriftian fcrafyj), 
Martial died, as we conjecture from Pliny's letters, about the 



end of the firft century. He is by Lampridius (44) furnamed 
Cocus, perhaps becaufe his father, or he himfelf in his youth, 
followed that mean profeffion. 

Statius flouriflied at the fame time ; but is never mentioned by 
Martial, which fome afcribe to jealoufy, Statius being highly 
efteemed by Domitian, on account of his making, with extra- 
ordinary eafe, extemporary verfes upon any fubjecl whatever; 
which Martial durft not attempt. He wrote two epic poems, 
viz. the Thehais, comprifed in twelve books, and the Achilleis, 
which conflfts only of two, the poet being prevented by death 
from accompliming that work (45). They are both infcribed 
to Domitian. Befides thefe two poems, he wrote feveral other 
pieces upon various occafions, which have likewife reached us, 
under the title of Sylvsc, and are comprehended in live books. 
His compofitions were mightily efieen? ed at Rome in his own 



time, and are Hill admired by the young poets ; nay, Julias 
Scaliger is of opinion, that of all the antient poets he cones 
neareft to the inimitable Virgil. But better judges look upon 
Statius rather as a bad hiftorian than a good poet, and defpife 
his bombaft ftyle, and odd exprefiions. His Sylvx, which were 
for the mofi part written off-hand, and without premeditation, 
are by moft critics more elleemed than his epic poems, there 
being in them fome very good thoughts, mixed with fuch as are 



quite trivial and common (46). Some writers have confounded 
P. Statius Papinius, who was a native of Naples, with Statius 
Surculus, or rather Ufulus, who was born in T oloufe, and, m 
the reign of Nero, taught rhetoric in Gaul (47). Statius ac- 
quired great fame by his Thebais, but no wealth ; whence te 
was obliged to write pieces for the theatre, and fupport himiett 




(42) Vide Bail, ibid, 43) Voff. poet. Lat. c. 3. (4+ 
Xamp. in vit. Alex, p. 126, (45) Bail. ibid. P« 4 2 )' 

(46) Idem ibid. p. 426. (47) Voff. poet. Lat. p. 4r 
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fixth year of the chriftian nera. The- furname of Ty 



neus 



iy that means (48). One Placid us La&aritius, who flourifhed 
in the fixth century, wrote a learned comment upon Statius, 
which has not reached our times {49). • 
Decius Junius Juvenalis was contemporary with Statius and 

Martial, and continued to write under Nerva and Trajan 1 
for he fpeaks of the banifhment of Darius Frifcus, who 
was condemned in the third year of Trajan's reign, and one 
hundredth of the chriftian a^ra (50). He was born at Aquinum,; 
whence he came to Rome while he was yet very young", and 




there gained great credit by his fatires, which were read 
many Romans, who perufed no other book (51). It were 



much to be wifhed, that in cenfuring the manners of others^ 
lie had not ftiewed himfelf quite deftitute of modefty, nor 
inveighed againft the abufes which prevailed in his time, in 
a manner rather calculated to teach his readers to be vicious, 
than to infpire them with averfion to vice. From his life^ 
written many ages fince, and quoted by Sidonius Apollinaris 

appears, that a player, in great favour at court, of- 
fended at fome verfes of his feventh fatirfej had intereft enough 
with the emperor to get him removed from Rome and fent into 
Egypt, to command a legion quartered in the utmoft bounds 
ol that province ; where he died foon after of grief, being 
fouricore when he was obliged to undertake that journey. Some 
writers conjecture this player to have been one Pylades, who was 
highly favoured by Tr?jan. Quintilkn in all likelihood alluded 
to Juvenal, when he wrote, that, in his time lived fome poetSj, 
minora of iatires, who would one day be ranked amongft the 
reft writers (-3). Salmafius is of opinion, that the antient 
[chomft of Juvenal was contemporary with Soartianus, who 
uooruhed under Dioclefian and Conftaritine the srreatfc*). Julius 



ger and fome other critics prefer Juvenal to Horace j but 
•a-days few, if any, men of fcifte acquiefce to their judg- 
^; en t, thinking they fufficiently honour Juvenal, by placing 



1 • o — j / — j-"" > ~j r *~ & 

«»m amongfl the Latin fati rifts next to Horace, but next at 



diftanc 




? , . us $& us Halicus wrote a poem, highly commended _ 
^ rt,al (55). on the fecond Punic war. Before he applied him- 
c to the ftudy of poetry, he had pleaded many years at the 

ar > and had even been conful ; which office ' he difcharged 

the 



L 



(4?) Juv. fat. vii. ver. 83. (. t q) Voff. UL (5 

c u - lv \ (5 0 Ammiah. I xxviii. p. 374. (z^ Sid. Aooll. 
0la »« in Spartian n 1 & - / \ * 1 • • ' 
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neus he borrowed from the city of Tyana in Cappadod^ 




the year that Nero was killed. He is not by our modem 

critics much efteemed as a poet 5 but greatly commended for 
the purity of his ftyle, wherein he is thought to excel all the 
writers of his time (56). He adheres with great exactnefs to 
truth, and relates fome events, which we read no-wheie 

elfe {57}. He died in the fecond year of the reign of Tis. 
jan, by abftaining from all food, being no longer able to 
the pain occafioned by an impoftume, which the phyficiam 
could not cure (58). He died the laft of all thofe who had been 
confuls under Nero, and was himfelf the laft conful under 
that prince (59). From what he fays of Domitian (60) it is 
ain, that he wrote after the war with the Dacians. Moil 
writers have fuppofed him to be a native of Italica, and thence 
called Italicus ; but Italicus was, as appears from the letters of 
Pliny and the confular tables, not an epithet, but his name ; 
and bendes had he been born in Italica, he would have thence 
been called Italicanus, or Italicenfis 

Voffius is of opinion, that Terentianus, who, in Martial's 

time, governed Syene in Egypt (62), is the fame perfon with 
Terentianus Maurus, who wrote a poem on the meafure of 
verfes, which has reached our times, and is greatly efteemed by 
all perfons of tafte 5 but others afcribe that excellent performance 
to Pofthumius Terentianus, to whom Longinus, about the year 

270, inferibed his book " on the fublime." Several other poets 






are mentioned by Martial as flouriming at this time, 

Curtius Montanus, Turnus, and Scaeva Memor, who were bro 
thers 5 Aruntius Stella, Codrus or Cordus, Paceius, Fadlus ; 
Rubrenus Lappa, M. Unicus, Ligurinus, Theodorus, Canius 
Licinianus, Voconius Victor, and Paflienus Paulus (63}. fur 
nus acquired, it feems, great reputation by his fatires, and 



was, though of a mean defcent, very powerful at court under 
the emperors Titus and Domitian (64). Scaliger afcribes to 
Scasva Memor, upon what grounds he has not thought lit to im- 
part to us, the tragedy entitled O&avia, which is common!)' 

believed to have been written by Seneca (6 c). Suidas menuons 

J oae 



2. c. 



(56) Vide Bail. poet. p. 392. (57) Voff. hift- Ut. }• 

9. (58) Plin. 1. ili. epift. 7. (59} ft eml r b 7 




Ci 



Siliusltal. 1. iii. p. 51. (61) Vide Voff. poet. U> 

p. 42. & Bail poet. p. 388. (62) Martial. 1. i. epig- V 

&Voff. poet. Lac, p. 47.' (63) Vide Voff. ibid. W 

Juv. fat I p. 4. Mart, I vii. epig. 96. wS) V 
ibid. p. 4.8 , 
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the place of his nativity. His birth Was foretold and ae- 



comp 



anied, if the author of his life is to be credited % 
by many prodigies. When he was but fourteen years old, 
hp applied himfelf to the ftudy of the Pythagoric philofo- He appTlcs 
phy, firffc at Tarfus, the capital of Cilicia, and afterwards him rdfcothe 
at jEgae, another city of the fame province, under the " ud y of . the 
dire&ion of one Euxenes, whofe manners did not anfwer J^\ 0 ^hy. 




his profeffion. But Apollonius following his precepts, with- Theauftcrity 
out regarding his manners, retired at the age of fixteen of his 
to a houfe in the country, led there a life of great aufter- 
, abftaining, purfuant to the maxims of his feci:, from 
afl manner of flefh, fufFering his hair to grow, going bare- 
foot, and clad only in linen, that he might ufe nothing 
proceeding from any living creature, From his country- 

houfe he removed, after fome time, to the temple of 

iEfculapius in the city of iEgae, where he foon became 
known, great numbers of votaries flocking daily to the 
temple of that pretended deity, for the prefervation or re* 
covery of their health. There Apollonius began to fet up 
for a cenfor and reformer of manners, having already, it 
feems, a mighty opinion of his own virtue f . His father 
dying about the time that Archelaus, king of Cappa- 
docia, was accufed of having betrayed the Romans, that 
is, about the feventeenth year of the chriftian aera, he 

took pofleffion of his inheritance; but referved a fmallAnd difinte 
fliare of it for himfelf; the greateft part of it he yielded to feftednefs, 
his brother, who led a vicious and diflblute life, from which 
he was by this means retrieved ; the reft, fave a very 
fmall portion, he divided amongft his neceflitous relations, 
Being thus difengaged from every thing that could 
vert him from the ftudy of phiiofophy and the practice 
of virtue, he patted five years in filence, agreeable to the 
cuftom of the Pythagorics 5 wherein he found, as he him- 





1 3 



felf 



e Philoft. vit. ApolL Ty. 1. i. c. 3. f Idem, c. 6—9 



one Epaphroditus, author of feveral books upon the grammar } 
which have been long fince loft. He was a native of Bceotia, 

had been flave to Modeftus governor of Egypt ; but afterwards 
became famous at Rome in the reign of Nero, and died in that 
« Aerva, m the feventy-ftfth year of his age (66), 



(66 j Said. p. 96ft 



i 
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felf owned 5 great difficulty. During that time, i ie a p, 
peafed, fays the author of his life, feveral tumults and fe- 
ditions in Ciiicia and Pamphylia, especially at Afpenda, 
one of the chief cities in the latter province, where the 
populace rofe, and were ready to bum the chief magiftrate 
alive, for not obliging Tome of the wealthy inhabitants to 



produce . their corn, during the famine, and fell it at a 
reafonable price. He went afterwards to Anticch, toE- 
phefus, and to feveral cities, where he took upon him to 
revive the worihip of fome deities or idols, which now 
began to be neglected. He praclifed every-where fecret 
myfteries, to which thofe alone were admitted, who had 
obferved filence for the fpace of four years. He took 



upon him the character of legiflator, pretending to require 
nothing of others, but what he had performed himfelf: 
His impu- he even bosfted a thorough knowledge cf all languages, 

Tckm^ w * fcnout ever having learnt them ; and had the impudence 

' to give out, that the moft fecret recefies of mens hearts 
and their moft private thoughts lay open to. him 5, How-? 
ever, he had yet but feven difci;>les, and th e fe too. aban- 
doned him, as foon as he declared his intention of travelli 
as far as India, to vifit the phiiofophers there, known by 
the name of Bramans, or Bracmanes ; fo that he left 
Anticch, attended only by two domeftics ; but at Niniveh 



0 



His kvour- was joined by Dam is. a native of that place, who of all 



Da mis 



n j s ^ lpe the difciples he ever had, proved the moft addicted to him 

for he obferved with great attention, and carefully regiftered, 
not only his moft minute actions, hut even his words, 
Fhefe memoirs of Damis falling afterwards into the hands 
of Julia Ausufta, the wife of the emneror Severus, flic 



. 0 •> — — — — i . — . , 

imparted them to Philoftratus, who chiefly copied 



them what he wrote of hi-.; pretended hero. Apollomus, on 
his journey from Niniveh to Babylon, learned, as he paffed 
through M.fcpotarnia, what to his time had been a great 
fecret, nameiv, that of undcrftandins: the anfwers of the 
oracles delivered by birds. Thus this wife philofopner a- 
doptcd the fellies peculiar to each country through wnicft 
\\c arrives he priied. Upon his arrival at Babylon, lie was receiver 
*?r>,byion. bv the mages of the -place, with whom he often conferred 



in private. Philoftratus defcribes Babylon 



above 

fc*-enty miles in compafs, with walls of an extraordinary 

height" and breadth, as if it had been no iefs magnificent an 

■ beautirul 



Idem, c. 1 0—2 5 
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beautiful in the time of Apollonius, than formerly in that 
0 f Nebuchadonezzar ; whereas it is plain from Pliny, 
who was contemporary with Apollonius, that Babylon then 
lay in ruins, and fcarce any building remained, except the 
temple of Belus h . Trajan, who, not many years after, 
was prompted by a commendable curiofity to vilit fo ce^ 
lebrated a place, , found it quite buried in its ruins * ; and 
Paufanias, who wrote in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, tells 
, that Babylon, the greateft city the fun ever faw, had 
his time nothing left but its walls. Thefe remained 



us 
in 



after, the fpace within being made a park by th 



Parthian kings for the keeping of wild beads, and the 



diverfion of hunting. It is therefore plain, that Philoft 



lefs miftaken in his defcription of Babylon, than he 
fuppofing, that the kings of Parthia, in the time of 




Apollonius, refided there, it being plain from Strabo, that 
they then pafTed the winter at Ctefiphon near Seleucia, and 
the fummer at Ecbatana k . He tells us, that the king's 
name who then reigned was Vardanes, and that, two years 
and two months before, he had recovered his kingdom, 
which had been unjuftly feized by his brother Gotarzes, 
adding, that Apollonius pafTed twenty months at the court, 
and found, about fix months after, the fame prince dill on, 
the throne 1 ; fo that according to Pbiloftratus, Vardanes 
muft have reigned four years and upwards : whereas it is 
lin from Tacitus m , that Vardanes began to rule over 

the Parthians in the feventh year of Claudius's reign, and 
was dead fome time before the end of the ninth. Apol- 
lonius left Babylon, and, taking leave of the king, fet trav 
out for India j where he was received with great marks 0 n lSU 
of efteemby a king named Phraothes, of whom Philoftratus 
relates wonders ; and by him introduced to Hiarchus, the 
chief of the Bramans, who at that time was but eighteen 
years old. If what Philoftratus relates of thefe philofophers 
be true, they were far from being gods, tho' they im- 
pioufly palled themfelves for fuch uoon the undifcerning 
multitude n . Apollonius paiTed four months with them, 

held frequent conferences with the chief men amongft 
them, to which net even Damis was admitted, and ever 
after entertained a mighty opinion of their feci:. After he 

L 1 4 had 



Hm.l. vi, c . z6. * Bio, 1. lxviii. p, 785. k Stra- 
bo 1. xvi. p. ?43> 1 p hUoft ibid 1 j c I5> 

lacit. annai. xi. c. 8, 9, 10, n PhUoft. 1. iii. c, 6, k 9,. 
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had learned all the myfleries of their profeflion, heleft 
India ; and returning by fea, landed at the mouth of 4. 



Euphrates, or rather the Tigris > went from thence i» 
land to Babylon, then to Niniveh, and from Niniveh to 
Antioch. He was not, it feems, much admired at An- 
tioch; for, after a fhort flay in that city, he removed 
to Ionia, and fettled in that country, refiding fometiraej 
at Ephefus, and fometimes at Smyrna °. He is faid § 
Returns to have undertaken with incredible fuccefs the reformation of 
Afw, and manners, firft at Ephefus, and afterwards in the other dtn 

there under- f T . • • L ^ , , . . vmw 

takes the re- °* I°n ia > reclaiming, what by his precepts, what by his 
formation of exemplary life, fuch at were entirely abandoned to all man- 
manners, ner Q £ l eW( j ne f s a nd iniquity From Ionia he went to 

Ilium, where he embarked for Lefbos, and from thence 
failed to Athens, in which city he reformed innumerable 
abufes, and utterly abolifhed the inhuman fpe&acles of gla- 
diators. He travelled all over Greece > reviving every-where 
the antient. fuperftition of the Greeks, and eftablifhing 
the idolatrous worfhip of the gods. The Eleans invited 
him to the fports, which were to be celebrated on occalion 
of the CXth olympiad, feven years before Nero un- 
dertook the cutting of the ifthmus, and confequently in the 



year of the chriftian aera 61. He complied with then 
vitation, and, by his warm exhortations, infpired many both 
Greeks and foreigners, with the love of virtue and abhor- 
rence of vice. At Corinth he was kindly received, and 
ever after admired by Demetrius, the moft celebrated Cy- 
nic of thofe days, and his difciple Menippus. At Lacedae- 

mon, where he palled great part of the winter, he is faid 
to have perfuaded the inhabitants to refume their antient 
manner of living 1. But of this great and remarkable reforma- 
tion, no notice is taken by any other writer. In the begii 
of the fpring, he failed from Lacedaemon to Crete 
from thence to Rome, where he flayed performing 
derful things, related at length by the author of h 




till he was obliged to quit the city, in virtue of an edit> 
enacted by Nero, driving all philosophers out of Rome 



He encou- ^ e tDCn re & re d to Cadiz, where, in a private conference 

r .ges Gaioa with Galba, he encouraged him to revolt from ftero, 

to revolt an d affume the fovereisnty. From Cadiz he croiied 0 " 

trom Nero. 0 J 



to 



0 



Idem, c. 15, 16. 



* Idem, L 4. c. 1,2. 
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to 



V 



Africa, from Africa to Hetruria, and thence to Sicily 
where he received the tidings of Nero's death. However 

he would not return to Rome, but failed to Achaia or 
Greece, where he remained the winter, and early in the 
fpring paffed over into Egypt, where he was followed by 
,aft crouds, the fuperftitious Egyptians flocking from all 
quarters to hear and fee him, Philoftratus would fain per- 
fuade us, that Vefpafian went into Egypt for the fame pur- 
pofe j but of the true motive of his journey, we have 
fpoken elfe where. However, Vefpafian, who was not ex- 
empt, as Tacitus obferves, from fuch fuperftition, while he 

was in Egypt, went to vifit Apollonius, and feemed to 
entertain a mighty opinion of him. He confulted him in 
private about the ftate of his affairs, and paid great defe- 
rence to his judgment. Dion and Euphrates, two cele- 



rated philofophers, advifed Vefpafian to renounce the fove 




reignty, after he had overcome Vitellius, and reftore the 

republic to its former liberty. But Apollonius oppofed 

their fentiments, which occafioned a warm debate, Apollo- 
nius being, it feems, impatient of all coptradi&ion. Vef- 
pafian followed the opinion of Apollonius,who thereupon took 
the liberty to inftrucl: him how to govern with equity and 
moderation. Vefpafian would have rewarded him with great; 
generofity for his excellent precepts > but the philofopher 
would not accept the leaft acknowledgment r . From 
Alexandria Vefpafian departed for Rome, and Apollonius J"? eI ? in 
foon after for Ethiopia, with a defign to vifit the philofo- 1 10pia * 

i of that country, whom Philoftratus calls Gymnofo- 
phifts ; a name by all other writers given to the philofo- 
phers of India. Of the thirty difciples he had at this time 
ten only accompanied him in his journey, the others chuf- 
ing to remain at Alexandria. He was at firft received very 
coldly by the Ethiopian philofophers, who had been pre- 
judiced againft him by Euphrates ; but they were foon re- 
conciled to each other, and held feveral private conferences, 
which Apollonius interrupted to view the fources of the 
Nile j but he did not go beyond the third cataract. He 
returned to Egypt, about the time that Titus took the city 
°f Jerufalem, which he entered on the eighth of September 
of tiie year 70. The next year Titus returned to Rome, 

Was met by Apollonius at Argos, who the fame year 



and 



travelled 



: Idem, 1. v. c. 3— —14. 
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travelled all over Phoenicia, Ionia, Cilicia ; vifited feve^ 
cities of Greece ; and, if Codinus is to be believed, we# 
to Byzantium, and there fet up feveral talifmans, or 
gical figures, which remained till the year 870, when the 
emperor Eafilius caufed them to be removed \ F roro jl 
Rome° zantium, he returned to Greece, and from thence to 

Rome ; where he endeavoured to ftir up the people ag 
the emperor Domitian, and exhorted Nerva, who wa$i 
terwards emperor, to head them. Domitian was informed 
of his private practices, and at the fame time told, that 
in the neighbourhood of Rome he had facrificed a c 





in order to difcover by viewing its entrails, what fuccei 
would attend Nerva, if he engaged in the confpiracy. Here- 
upon the emperor wrote to the governor of Afia, whither 



Apollonius was already retired, ordering him to feize hi 



0 



and fend him in chains to Rome. But Apollonius 
the order arrived, had left Afia, in order to return to 
Rome. At Puteoli he found Demetrius the celebrated Cy- 
nic, who acquainted him with the emperor's edict 
all the philoibphers to depart Pvome ; and at the fame time 
exhorted him to retire, left he mould fall a facrifice to the 
rage of Domitian, who bore an irreconcileable hatred to 
all philofophers, and to him in particular. Apollonius re- 
plied, that he could not follow his advice, without betray- 
ing Nerva ; and that he was very fure it was not in the 
power of the tyrant to put him to death. He therefore 
purfued his journey to Rome, in the habit peculiar to phi- 
lofophers \ but obliged Damis, his only companion, to quit 
it, left he fhould be difcovered and feized x . He no fooner 
Where his i» arrived at Rome, than the emperor ordered Cafperius Br 

feized, and a nus, captain of the praetorian guards to feize him. Cafpe- 
byDam? rms > a particular veneration for him, under prc- 

tian's orders, tence of examining him in private, inftrucied him how to 

make his defence, when fummoned before the judges ; 
and then, as he durft not difmifs him, committed him to 
prifon ; where Apollonius comforted his fellow pnioner>, 
fifty in number, and encouraged them to bear their conhne- 
ment, and the miferies attending it, with conftancy and ff 
tience. After he had been thus confined for the fpace 0? oj 
days, he was brought before the emperor, who exanll 5 1 



* Georg. Codin. origines Conftantinop. 
I. vii. c. 2 -6. 



t 



Philoft. 



• 
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him concerning the defigns of Nerva. Apollonius anfwer 

ed That Nerva had never entertained the leaft thought of 
confpiring againft him, or afiiiming the fovereignty, tho/ 
he was at that time actually contriving, according to Phi- 
loft ratus, the means of depofing the emperor, and feizing 
the empire, being inftigated thereunto by Apollonius him- 
felK Domitian, finding he could draw no fatisfaclory an- 
fwer from him, ordered his beard to be fhaved, a great af- 
front to a philofopher ; and commanded him to be led back 

to prifon, loaded with chains, from which, however, he 
W as two days after difcharged, at the requeft of Cafpe- 

Vvhile he was in bonds, he aflured Damis, who at- 
ttded him even in prifon, that the emperor, notwith- 
ftanding his great power, could not hurt him ; and, in fo 
faving, drew with great eafe his leg out of the chain. He 
was a few days after brought again before the emperor - 3 Is brought 
who, after having examined him in the prefence of m ^Y^ v ^^ i \ rA 
perfonsof diftinc~tion, declare!! him innocent, and afterwards bJThim^c- 
iiada private conference with him, in which Apollonius dif-cWed inno- 
piayed to him the great evils that muft neceflaiily enfue cent * 
from the prince's giving ear to informers. As for my- 
felf, faid he, I am not under the leaft apprehenfion : you 
my caufe me to be fcized - } but put me to death you can- 
not ; that the laws of fate and my deftiny will not allow. 
Apollonius, having thus fpoke, disappeared, and was feen 
that evening at Puteoli, three days journey diftant from 
Rome*. From Puteoli he palled over into Sicily, and 
from thence into Greece, where he remained two years, 
followed and admired by vaft crowds, and perfons of all- 
ranks and ages, whom, by his precepts and example, he 
animated to defpife wealth, and place their whole happinefs 
in the purfuit of virtue. From Greece he returned to 
Ionia, refiding partly at Smyrna, and partly at Ephefus ; 
tut frequently vifiting all the cities of that province. While 
he was difcourfing to a numerous afTembly at Ephefus, the Is acquainted 
fame minute that Domitian was {lain, he began all on a™ J 
fudden to lower his voice, as if he had been feized with |" " s cea ' 
fear ; but neverthelefs purfued his difcourfe for fome time, miw"' 

tho' faintly, and often flopping, as if he had been intent ! - a PP ens 
upon fomething elfc. At length he quite 



ver 




|ng, fixed his eyes ftedfaft on the ground ; and, after a 

fhort 



u Idem, ibid, c. 3, i 2j 14, * Idem, c. !?: 



■ 
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fhort filence, Strike home, he cried, ftrike the tyrant boa^ 
As the numerous aftembly was greatly furpqfed, he n5 
iooner returned to himfelf, than he bid them be of go^j 
cheer and rejoice ; For the tyrant, added he, is dead • fa* 
is juft now expired x . The fame thing is related byDjoJ 
Gamus, as an event not to be doubted ; nay, he adds, 
that Apollonius, during his trance, as he calls it, named 
Stephanus, crying out fo as to be heard by the whole £ 
fembly, Courage, brave Stephanus ! courage ! difpatchfe 

tyrant y. Nerva, who fucceeded Domitian, had no foonet 

Is invited to taken pofleffion of the empire, than he wrote to Apollonius, 

^ " °but mv * tm & h* m to Rome. The philofopher returned anfwer 

KMifcVtogo T nat b y decrees of fate, they were never more to fee. 

tlmhei. one another. However, fome time after he wrote to the 

emperor a letter, filled with excellent precepts for govern- 
ing with equity and moderation. This letter he fentbv 
Damis, whom he charged to deliver to the emperor fererai 
rules of government by word of mouth in his name. We 
Damis was at Rome he received advice, that Apollonius 

H<- dikp- difappeared ; whence he concluded, that he had fent 

l * jr$ * him to Rome, on purpofe that he might not be prefentat 

his death : hence he is generally thought to have died this 

m ^ m\ m mm « -i. mm 



year, the firft of Ncrva's reign, and ninety- fixth of the din 
"ftian aera* Damis, in his memoirs, made no men- 
tion of his death ; and Philoftratus declares, that in his 
time no one could give any probable account of it. Some 
pretended he died at Ephefus j others related, that he went 
into a temple at Lindus in the ifland of Rhodes, and was 
never afterwards feen. Philoftratus allures us, that tho* he 
had travelled into feveral countries, he could no-wherefed 
his tomb, nor hear any certain account of the manner of 
his death k . This fuccincl: account of the life of Apollo- 
nius is fwelled by Philoftratus with a great number of miracles 
and predictions, upon which he makes long defcants. Amonsft 
W tracks a- other miracles wrought by his hero, he tells us, that he re- 



fi riSted to 

hull. 



ftored to life a young woman of a confular family ; but at w 

fame time feems to doubt, whether or no {he was quite dem- 
and truly, had he ever wrought fuch a miracle, he vv 
have been, as Eufebius rightly obferves J, more famous than 




fi 

x Idem, 1. vm. c. io# v Dio, 1. vu. p. , J1 

* Philoft. 1. viii. c. 13. 1 Eufeb. in Iiier. p. 
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be ever was. His prodigies are attefted only by Philoftratus, 



who, as Lipfms obferves m ; is guilty of many grofs mi- 



(lakes, and often contradicts himfelf in what relates to the 
Roman hiftory. What can feem iefs probable than his ac- 
count of what pafTed at the interview between Apollonius 

and Domitian ? Eufebius calls his book a Romance j and WW 
Photius looks upon it as a heap of inconfrftent fables enJentTr 
Moft the fathers fpeak of it in the fame ftyle °, as do like- 

wife Suidas. p and the moft judicious among the modern him# 
writers, viz. Scaliger 11 , Vives r , Voflius*, Cafaubon &c. 
Many of the pagans themfelves feern to have entertained 
but a very indifferent opinion of Apollonius, notwithftand- 
ing his boafted virtue and miracles. Even thofe who bore 
him no hatred looked upon him as a magician, and fcrupled 

admitting him to their myfteries u ; nay, the fame opinion 

dill prevailed in the time of his panegyrift Philoftratus, aa 

he himfelf witnefTes w . Lucian, fpeaking of one of his fa- 
vourite and moft faithful difciples, calls him a celebrated and 

protefied magician *. In the epitome of Dion Caffius by 
Xiphilin, we read, that the wicked emperor Caracalla 
had a particular efteem for Apollonius, whom he looked 
upon as the moft accomplifhcd impoftor and forcerer the 
world had ever feen. No one can perufe his life, tho* 
written with the utmoft partiality, without difcovering in 
all his actions a great deal of pride, arrogance, and pre- 3 " ;,< ' ,n, '," 

t , 0 ,. r . . f 9 . . r rog r.. . 

lumption, and an extraordinary opinion or his own virtue, prelum?: -.em 
Before his journey to India, when the image of the Parthian 
king was fhewn him, and he commanded to adore, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of the country, he returned to the king's 
officers this arrogant and haughty anfwer ; The prince 
whom you adore, may reckon himfelf happy, if he deferves 

by me to be only efteemed and commended y. Fie imagined 

bimfdf poflefled of all virtues in an eminent degree, took 
upon him every-where the character of cenfor, le^iftator, 

inftructor 



9 



horn 



Lipt Tacit, hift. 1. iii. n. 80. n Eufeb. ibid. Phot 

44- P; 29. o vide Aug. epift. xlix. Chryf. in Jud 



lu - p Suid. p. 376. * Scaliger. in Eufeb 

chron. r Vofl: hift> Gn£C j {l c l$ s Idem ibid 

^afaub. m Span, p. 229. » Philoft. L iv. c. 6. l.viii, c. 8 

U c - 15, 19. 
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inftru&or, &c. pretended to know every thing, to f ore jg< 
future events, to be acquainted with the moft hidden 



thoughts of thofe with whom he converfed ; nay, he f u ff ere( j 



himfelf to be by the multitude acknowledged for a %a 
and divine worfhip to be paid him ; which he indeed * 

refufed, but the only motive which prompted him to rej5 
it was, fear of being envied z . Phiiofiratus cries up & 



once 



difmtereftednefs and the purity of his manners * but tho'l 



would receive no prefents from kings or emperors, yet lis 



e 



accepted, and even afked, a confiderable fum of one of the 

pontiffs a . As to the purity of his mariners, he was coifc 
monly thought not to be free from all blame b ; at leaft 
his favourite difciples wallowed, if Lucian is to be credited, 



in all manner of lewdnefs c . As he held the 

chofis, or tranfmigration of fouls, he caufed a lion to be 



metempfr-- 



publicly adored, pretending, that the foul of Amafts, oneof the 
antient kings of Egypt, had palTedinto that animal' 4 . PMo- 
ftratus endeavours to excufe, in the heft manner he can, his he- 
ro for quarellingwith the philofopher Euphrates, on whom lie 
lays all the blame. But either the fame writer, or another of 
the fame name, who had read the life of Apollonius, and often 
refers his readers to it, owns, that neither Apollonius nor 
Euphrates behaved on that occafion as became philofophers*. 
However, notwithstanding the utmoft efforts both of Apoi- 
nius and his panegyrift, to difcredit and cry down Euphrates, 
he was, two hundred years after his death, generally efteem. 
ed the greater! philofopher of his time f . Apollonius him- 
felf, before their quarrel, fpoke of him to Vefpafianasa 
man of an unblemifhed character, not forefeeing for all 
his pretence to a prophetical fpirit, that he was foon to 
change his ftvle, and inveigh asainft him as one of the 
moft wicked of men s . Pliny the younger, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with Euphrates, beftows mighty enco- 
miums upon him h 5 and Arrian, in his comments upon 



Epi&tus 



a Idem, 1. vii. c. 6. 1. i. c. 20. 1. viii. c. 2. 1. ^ c> I0, 

» Idem, 1. viii. c. 7. b Philofl vit. fophif. p ? %t 

« Lucian. vit. Alex. d Philoft. vit. A poll. 1. v. c. iy 

c Philoft. vit. foph. c. 7. p. 492. f Eufeb. in Hier ;?' 

464, 465. s Idem, ibid. p. 463, h plin « U 

epift. 10, 
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£pi6tetus, not only extols his eloquence, but commends him 
Jeatly for having lived like a philofopher, before he aflumed 

habit peculiar to that profellicn *. He died in the be-- 
ginning of Adrian's reign, with whofe permuTion he put an 
to the infirmities attending old as;e with a draught of 




poifon k . He publillied fome writings againfr.- Apollonius, 

which Philoftratus promifes to refute Eunapius feems 

afcribe other works to him upon more noble fub-. 



to 



lefts, by which he gained great reputation m . As no one Honours paid 

could give any certain account of the death of Apollonius, fcm after his 



his countrymen, the inhabitants of Tyana, believed him death * 
immortal, and confecrated. a temple to him clofe to their 

city". Kis images were fet up in many temples ; and 
the emperors, inftead of checking, countenanced this fu- 

pcrftition, by the honours which they themfclves paid to the 
impoftor. Adrian collected and lodged in the palace at 
Antium a great many of his letters °. Antonius Caracalla 
honoured him with divine worfnip, and confecrated a tem- 
ple to him p. The emperor Alexander kept his image in 
a private place of his palace, together with the images of 
our Saviour, of Abraham, and of feveral princes, who had 
governed with equity and moderation* 1 . Vopifcus tells us, 
that he read in certain memoirs, and alfo heard of per- 
fons of credit, that the emperor Aurelian being rcfolved 
to give up the city of Tyana to be plundered by his fol- 
fa, Apollonius appeared to him, and diverted him from 
that defign ; and adds, that the emperor, convinced by that 
miraculous apparition, that Apollonius was a god, vowed 
to him an image, a temple, and a ftatue r ; but whether 

performed his vow, Vopifcus does not inform us ; nei- 
ther does he vouch the truth of the apparition, tho' he 
profefled a particular veneration for Apollonius, and even 
ctfigned to write his life in Latin, as Philoftratus had 
cone in Greek, that his ilupendous actions, fays he, may 

known to the whole world. But, notwithftanding the 
?eat efteem which feveral of the emperors had for him, 

aad his many pretended miracles, he was at the beginning of 

"the 



k Dio 



Arrian. Epia. 1. iii. c. 1 5. & 1. ii. c. 8. 

T P- 79 1. 1 Philoft. 1. i. c.io. M Eunap 

«• fophift. praefat. » Idem ibid. 0 Philoft 

c - l h H- p Dio, 1. lxxvii. p. 878. ? Lamp 
ven, p. ,23. c vopifc. inyit 4 Aurel. 
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the fourth century, generally looked upon as an 



and a magician*. Eunapius, who wrote in the begm* 

ning of the fifth century, attempted to retrieve i £ 
reputation of his pretended hero t y but was therein $ 
tended with no better fuccefs, than a late writer «f ^ 
mean character ; for in fpite of the utmoft efforts of 



ma 



falfehood muft in the end yield, and truth prevail. Pyg. 
Hi* works, ftratus has tranfmitted to us feveral letters written by jjj, 

pollonius, moft of them very fhort, with a long apoW 
which he had compofed with a defign to pronounce it before 
Domitian, not knowing u , tho' a great prophet, that k 
emperor would not hear it, and that in writing it he la- 
boured to no effecl:. Befides this apology and a great num- 
ber of letters to perfons of all ranks and conditions', he 
wrote a treatife upon judicial aftrology, comprifed in four 
books 1 , and another upon facriflces, wherein he pretend- 
ed to {hew with what kind of victims each deity was 
moft pleafed. The former treatife was not much efteem- 
ed : but the latter was received with general applaufe. 
It is once quoted by Eufebius y, and mentioned likewife by 
Suidas z . His theology, out of which Eufebius quotes a 



pafTage a , and his treatife upon faci ifiees are in all likelihood 
one and the fame work. 



* 

■ La£l. 1. 5. c. 3. 1 Eunap. in prsefat. 0 Philoil. 

1. viii. c. 3. w Idem, 1. Hi. c. 13. x Idem, Li?. 

CV 6. y Eufeb. de prasp. evang 1. iv. c. 13. 2 
p. 376. 3 Eufeb. demonft. evang. 1. iii. c. 3. 
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HAP. XX 



From the death of Domitian, the laft 
of the twelve Csefars, to the death 



of Trajan, who brought the empire 
to its utmoft grandeur and extent* 




/WING delivered in this and the foregoing volumes, pur 
fuant to our plan, the hiftory of Rome, from Romul 
to the commonwealth, from the commonwealth to the empire 
and continued it to the death of Domitian, the twelfth em- 
peror, and the laft of thofe princes, who are commonly 
ft yl e d the twelve Csefars ; we (hall now proceed to the 
hiftory of the other emperors, from the reign of Domi- 
tian, to the removal of the imperial feat to Conftantinople, 
thence to the divifion of the empire, and from the di- 
vifion to the hiftory of both empires \ of the weftern 
to the taking of Rome by Odoacer, when with Auguftulu 

fell the very name of an empire in the weft ; of the eaft 



9 



ern, to the taking of Conftantinople by the Latins, to 



its recovery by the Greeks ; and finally, to its utter de~ 
ftru&ion by the Turks, whofe hiftory, from the firft no- 
find of them to the prefent time, will follow, as 



in its proper place. Thefe are the fubje&s we defig 
purfue in their order, not doubting, but they will prove 
as ufeful and entertaining as any of the preceding parts of 
this hiftory, notwithftanding the extraordinary fuccefs which 

they have met with both at home and abroad, and which 

we had not vanity enough to have promifed ourfelves in 

fo difficult an undertaking. The foregoing chapter we 



clofed with the death of Domitian, who was fucceeded by 
Nerva, as was Nerva by Trajan. The reigns of thefe 



ellent princes will fupply us with matter for the 



prefent chap 

The death of Domitian was no fooner divulged, than the 



fenate afTembled, and with one voice declared M. Cocceius 

Nerva ?mneror. He was a native of Narnia in Umbria ; 
out his family came originally from the ifland of Crete*, fo 

XIV, M m that 



9 
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* 

that he was neither by birth a Roman, nor defcended from 
His family, an Italian family. However, his father, grandfather, and 

great-grandfather had been honoured in Rome with the 

confular dignity. His grandfather, M. Cocceius Nerva 
one of the moft learned civilians in Rome, was conful in 
the eighth year of Tiberius's reign and the twenty-fecond of 
- the chriftian aera, accompanied that prince in his retire- 
ment, and, affected with the fadnefs of the times, chofe, 
when in perfect health, a voluntary death a . His father, 

-who bore the fame name, was conful in the fourth year of 

Claudius and fortieth of the chriftian aera b . His mother, 
by name Plautilla, was defcended from an illuftrious family, 
being the daughter of one Laenas a confular c . The em- 
peror was born, according to Dion Cafiius d , on the fe- 



ty, Sec 



venteenth of March, in the eighteenth year of Tiberi 
reign and thitty-fecond of the chriftian aera, and was by 
Nero, in the twelfth year of his reign, honoured with the 
His prefer- prsetorfhip and a ftatue in the palace % having by his ele- 
ments, g ant p 0ems (f or he was one of the beft poets of his time) 

gained the affe&ion of that prince, who even inferibed to 
him fome of his poetical pieces f . Pliny fpeaks of his epi- 
grams and commends them s. He was conful with Vef- 
His humani- pafian in the year 71, and with Domitian in 90 h . He 

" rofi "is commended by all the antients as a prince of a moft Iweet 

and humane temper, of great moderation and generofity 
and one who looked upon himfelf as raifed to the em- 
' pire, not for his own advantage, but for that of his peo- 
ple ; and truly the happinefs and welfare of thofe who lived 
under him were, during the fhort time he reigned, his only 
end and purfuit. He feems to have been naturally timor- 
ous 1 5 and fome writers charge both him and Trajan with 
excefiive drinking K Apollonius Tyaneus was the firfty if 
Philoftratus is to be credited, who Solicited him to affume 
the fovereignty, or at leaft to deliver Rome from the ty- 
ranny of Domitian. Nerva hearkened to him ; but his 

courage failed him, when the defign was to be put in exe- 
cution * 



a Tack, annal. iv. c. 8. Aur. Via. epit. Eutrop. D10 
Ixvii. p. 767. Front, aquaedua. p. 119. Onuph. in faft. p. 19* 
fc Onuph. ibid. c Gruter. p. 246. d Dio, 1. Ixviii. p. 77 1, 
* Tacit, annal. xv. c. 7. f Martial. 1. viii. epigr. 70. & • 



epigr. 27. e Hm. 1. iii. epift, 8. h Front aq 



sed. 



p. 219. i Aur. Via. in vit. Trajan. ± ldca 



ML 
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cution K Apollonius, however, did not fcruple denying ' 

the whole to Domitian, alluring him, that Nerva, tho' 
equal to the greateft honours, was fo far from procuring 
them by unlawful means, that he would not accept them* 
if offered, dreading nothing fo much, on account of hia 
infirmities and his love of retirement, as being any-ways 
concerned in the adminiit ration of public affairs m . How 



Domitian, either acquainted with Nerva's defign, or 
giving credit to the aftrologers, who advifed him to be- 
ware of Nerva, fince his nativity feemed to promife him 
the, empire, confined him to Tarentum in the year 94 ; Narr 
and would have put him to death, had not a more kind 
aftrologer affured the emperor, that Nerva, who was of atian. 
weak conftitution and fubjedfc to many infirmities, would 



Domi 



die in a few days n . Aurelius Vi&or write?, that Nerva 
dreading the cruelty of Domitian, had retired to Gaul, 
and was there when he received the news of the tyrant's 
death, and his own afTumption to the empire °. On the 
other hand, Dion Caffius takes no notice of his banifh- 
menti but fuppofes him to have been at Rome when 
Domitian was murdered : for he tells us, that Parthenius 
and the other confpirators offered the empire, before the 
aflailination of Domitian, to feveral perfons ; who, looking 
upon fuch an offer as a fnare laid for their deftruclion, de- 
clined it ; but that at length Nerva, who daily expected 
to be facrificed to the jealoufy of the emperor, was. 
prompted, by his own fear, to accept the fovereign power, 



as the only means of preferving his life p . Domitian there- 
fore being killed on the eighteenth of September of the yeari sac ^ n0W i 
96, Nerva was the fame day declared emperor by the fe-ledgedem- 
nate, and, as fuch, acknowledged by the praetorian guards, Jj^J^^ 
hotwithftanding their concern for the death of the late em- 
peror, which they would have revenged, had they not 
been reftrained by Petronius Secundus, one of their cap 



tains, and by Parthenius, Domitian's chief chamberl 



Nerva had fcarce afiumed the fovereignty, when a falfe 
report was fpread, that Domitian was ftill alive, and the 
news of his death onlv an artifice to difcover the defigns 
of fuch as he fufpecled : hence dread feized all, and the 

M m 2 concourfe 
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cpncourfe about the new emperor difperfed in a moment. 

Nerva himfelf, naturally wary and timorous, was ftruck 
fpeechlefs, betrayed great difmay in his countenance, and, 
fallen from the higheft hopes, waited for prefent death, 
till Parthenius afliired him, that the report was quite 




groundlefs. Hereupon recovering his former temp 
went firft to the camp of the praetorian guards, and 
thence, after he had fecured them by a promife of 



the ufual donative, to the fcnate, where he was re* 
ceived with the greateft marks imaginable of efteem 
and affection, Many congratulatory fpeeches were made 

to Him on this occafion ; but that of Arrius Antonius, 



> 



him 



grandfather to the emperor T. Antonius by his mother 
was of a different nature from the reft ; for embracing 
the new emperor, with whom he had long lived in great 
intimacy, " I am come, faid he, with the reft, to con- 
<c gratulate the fenate, the people of Rome, and the 
provinces of the empire, upon your advancement to this 

" high poft j but cannot pay the fame compliment to 
" you, who, after having, by your wifdom and virtue, 
" happily efcaped the rage of fo many wicked princes, 
<c plunge yourfelf into new dangers and troubles, being 
* c expofed to the cenfure and hatred both of your friends 
<c and foes, efpecially of the former, who will not fail 
<c if any of their fuits are denied, to become your moft 
^ implacable enemies r Nerva now confirmed in the 
fovereignty both by the fenate and foldiery, blended toge- 
ther two things, fays Tacitus 9 , ' once thought irreconcil- 
able ; public liberty and fovereign power : for under him 
f the Romans enjoyed all the former, and felt none of the 
evil effects of the latter *. He immediately delivered from 
their fears, and fet at liberty, all thofe who had been, un- 
der the late emperor, arraigned of treafon, and recalled 
fuch as had been banifhed under colour of the fame crime , 
caufing their lands and inheritances to be reftored to them, 
without the leaft deduction. Pliny mentions many ^ illul- 
trious perfbns, who returned from banifhment on this oc- 
cafion w ; and a medal ftruck the following year, which 

has reached us, bears the following legend 'exules Romse 

redditi, 



r 
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jedJiti/ that is, the exiles reftored to Rome \ However, 

jhe would not fuffer Licinianus, who had been banifhed 

for debauching a veftal, to return to Italy ; but gave him 
leave to pafs the remainder of his life in Sicily y. He en- p un Hhes all 
aftedmore fevere laws againft informers, than Titus had informers, 
done, who abhorred that race of men ; and caufed all 
the flaves and freed-men to be put to death, who had 
informed againft their mafters and patrons. Belides thefe,' 
many other informers were publicly executed, and among 
them a philofopher, by name Seras. At the fame time, he 
publifhed an edi£t, forbidding, agreeable to the antient 
laws of Rome, a flave or freed-man to appear againft his 
mafter in any accufation whatfoever ; and ordering, that 
no perfon mould, for the future, be accufed of violated Aboliffies %i 
majefty, or profecuted for living after the manner of the! a ™ of ma " 
Jews 2 , by which words Dion, without all doubt, meant 3 * y * 
the Chriftians. He folemnly fwore, that no fenator mould 

his orders be put to death ; and religioufly ob- 
ferved his oath, tho' fome of that body confpired againft 
him, as we (hall relate anon. All the goods and effects 
belonging to particulars, which he found in the palace, he 
ordered to be immediately reftored to the proprietors ; 
leflened the taxes 3 delivered the Jews from the cruelties Redreffes 
and oppreffions of the collectors of the public revenues ; grievances, 
and, to the great fatisfa£tion of the Romans, annulled the 
law of Auguftus, ordering the twentieth part of each in- 
heritance and legacy to be paid into the exchequer. He 
allowed no gold or filver ftatues to be erected to him 
retrenched all fuperfluous expfences, abolifhing for that pur- 
pofe divers facrifxces and public {hews ; and as he ftill 
wanted money wherewithal to relieve the neceffitous citizens 
and reward his friends, he at laft fold great part of the 
gold and filver plate, and rich furniture, both of his own 
noufe and of the imperial palace, with feveral houfes 
and eftates. In felling; them, he was not difficult as to the 
price ; but feemed overjoyed to have fo favourable an 
opportunity of obliging many. He laid out a vaft fum up- 
on a purchafe of land, to be divided amongft the poor of 
Rome, appointing fome fenators of known integrity, and 

amongft the reft one Corellus, highly efteemed by Pliny S 
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to divide it amongft the moft indigent K From fe- 
vera! medals of this year appears, that he twice divided 
confiderable fums among the people, befides the lands 
and moreover a large quantity of corn c . The children 
of fuch as were poor he caufed to be brought up, in all 
the cities of Italy, at the public expence. He eafed not 
only Italy, but all the provinces, of the heavy impofiti- 

with which they had been burdened by Vefpafian and 



Domitian ; and utterly abolifhed the tribute upon all car- 
riages, which was generally looked upon as an infufferable 
grievance : hence the fenate caufed feveral medals to be 
itruck, to perpetuate by that means the remembrance of 

Hlsdifintwr- fo great a favour d . Of the many inftances of his difrn- 
^dnefc. tereftednefs taken notice of by the antients, we fhall only 

relate the following : Atticus, a citizen of Athens, father 
to the famous Herodes Atticus, of whom we fhall fpeak 
in the. reign of T. Antoninus, having difcovered jn his 
boufe a large treafure, wrote to Nerva, defiring to know 
how he mould difpofe of it. The emperor, who had no 
hiafs to avarice, anfwered, Utere, Ufe it ; but Atticus, 
riot thinking himfelf yet fecure, wrote to him a kconi 
letter, acquainting him, the treafure was too great for 
a private perfon, and that he was thence afraid to ufe it. 

To this the generous prince replied in two words, Ergo 
abutere, Then abufe it, fignifying thereby, that the trea- 
fure was his without referye, and that he might difpofe 
of it as he thought fit *. 1 Nefya' renewed the law of 
Domitian, forbidding the caflration of children e ; and 
Some of his one edicl: confirmed all the grants of that prince. Ke pub- 
uvvs, lifted a law. forbidding any one to marry his niece, which 

was nrft allowed in the ' reign of Claudius f ; applied him- 
felf with great care to the reformation ' of manners; was 




affiduous in the admin iftration of juftice ; and, in fhort 

behaved in fuch a manner towards all, that he ufed to fay 

he believed he might refign the empire, and return with 

fafety to a private life, not being confeious to himfelf # 
having done the lead: thing that could give any man juft 
motive of offence K He was perhaps too kind to fuch as 




gether unworthy of his favours j which 



oc- 



cafion 
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cafion to fome perfons to complain of his lenity and in- 
dulgence. Having one day invited to his table, befides His too great 

pjany other perfons of diftin&ion, Junius Mauricus, who ,efli ty and in- 
had been banifhed by Domitian, and Fabricius Veiento, a dul S en< *« 
coflfular, who, with his fecret informations, had occafion- 
ed the ruin of many iiluftrious citizens in the preceding 
i, one of the guefts happened to mention Catullus 
Meffalinus, a noted informer under Domitian, when the 
emperor, hearing him named, What would Catullus do, 
faid he, were he alive now ? If he were alive now, re- 
plied Mauricus with great freedom, he would be at table; 
with us ; which was a gentle reflection on the emperor's 
lenity and kindnefs to Veiento and others, whom he ought 
rather to have punifhed than careffed h . As foon as, 
the death of Domitian and afTumption of Nerva, public 
liberty was reftored, to ufe the expreflion of Pliny *, all 

who had fuffered by falfe accufations flocked to the fe- 




nate, demanding, that condign punifhment might be forth- 
with inflicted on fuch as had informed againft them. 
The fenate hearkened to their requeft, and punifhed fome 
with death, others with banimment j. but not without 
great partiality, fparing thofe of their own body. Here- 
upon Pliny boldly undertook the accufation of Publicus 
Certus, who was not only of the fenatorial order, but had 
been by Domitian named to the confuHhip with Ve&ius 
Proculus. The fenate, having firft attempted in vain to 
perfuade Pliny to drop the profecution, referred in the 
end the whole affair to the emperor, who contented him- 
felf with confirming the confulmip to Ve&ius, and nam- 
ing another to that dignity in the room of Certus, who 
died foon after of grief k . Nerva did not think it advife- 
able to condemn him, as was then commonly believed, 

becaufe he lived in great friendfhip with the governor of 

" ria, who was at the head of a powerful army ; which 

gave no fmall umbrage to Nerva J . Befides, in the heat 

of the firft profecutions, fome perfons, among the reft the 
philofopher Seras, had been punimed with death as inform- 
ers, and aftewards found innocent \ which gave the good- 




natured emperor great uneafinefs 
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On the calends of January, Nerva entered upon his 

third confulfhip, which was the firft after his acceflion 

to the empire, and chofe for his collegue L. Verginius 
Rufus, to whom the foldiers had often offered the empire. 
As Verginius was rifing, after he had aflumed the fafcesj 
to pronounce a fpeech in praife of the emperor, accord- 
g to the cuftom which then obtained, he let a book 



drop out of his hand, and as he ftooped to take it up 



fell himfelf, and had the misfortune to break his lee • 



which, as he was then in the eighty-third year of his ag 
Verginius occafioned his death. He was by the emperor's orders 



Rufus dies. Juried with the utmoft pomp and magnificence, and Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, the hiftorian, whom Nerva named to the 
confulate in his room, pronounced , his funeral oration «. 
Pliny wrote another panegyric upon him, in a letter which 
he fent to one of his friends, acquainting him with the 
Calpurnlua death of that illuftrious 

J^jJ 5 « ™ n " Craflus, defcended from the antient and illuftrious * family 
Kerva? 3111 0I " me Craffi, confpired with fome others againft Nerva ; 

who, being immediately informed of their wicked defig 



This year, Calp 




fent for them, and carrying them with him to the public 
theatre, placed them next himfelf, and prefented to them 
as Titus had done on the like occafion, the fwords of th< 
gladiators, which were always brought to and viewed 
the emperor p* We are not told what effecT: this in- 
^ ftance of generofity had upon the confpirators. All we know 
is, that Craflus, having owned his crime, was, with his 
wife* banifhed to Tarentum. The fenate were for con- 
who pardons demning both him and his accomplices to death : but the 
* im » emperor, alledging the oath he had taken not to fpill 

the blood of any fenator, checked their zeal. Whereup- 
on Fronto, to whom Nerva had refigned the fafces, of- 
fended at the prince's unfeafonable clemency, as he ftyled 

it, faid boldly, that it was a great misfortune to have a 
prince, under whom all things were criminal and forbid- 
den 5 but a ftill greater to" be governed by one, under 



whom all things were allowed V ' The emperor was fo 

from refentine this freedom* that thenceforth he a&ed 




w 



th fomewhat more feverity, taking for his counfellors 

fuch of the fenators as were perfens of great experience, 

and 
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and known integrity, arid difpatching, with their advice 




matters of confequence. The fame year, the prse 



torian guards headed by iElianus Cafperius their comman 
(jer, occafioned difturbances in the city, under colour Gf rai( ? a 
revenging the death of Domitian ; flew to the x palace, mu 
and there befieged Nerva, demanding with great boldnefs, 
that all thofe who had been any- ways concerned in the 
affaffination of the late emperor, might be forthwith de- 
livered up to them, or publicly executed. Nerva, tho* 
naturally timorous, behaved on this occafion with mere*- 
dible firmnefs ; for, offering his bare neck to the incen- 
fed foldiery, he begged they would be fatisfied with his life, 
and fpare thofe, to whom he was indebted for the empire, 
and whom 9 on that account, he could not in honour a- 



bandon. But his refolution was to no effecT: ; he was in 
the end conftrained, as Pliny writes r , to condemn thofe, 
whom he ftudied to preferve at the expence of his own 
life ; for the foldiers, without being in the leaft awed or 
moved by him, cut in pieces Petronius Secundus, Parthe- 
jiius, and the other confpirators, as we read in Victor 
the younger, or as he is by fome ftyled, Vi&orinus 5 . 
Neither did the mutinous foldiery flop here, but obliged 
the emperor to return them public thanks before the peo- 
le, for putting to death the worft and moft wicked cf 



men 



t 



This, infolence and boldnefs of the foldiery prov- SIS? iLi!?* 1 



prov 

ed in the end very advantageous to the empire 5 for Ner- 
va, finding himfelf defpifed on account of his infirmities 
and qld age, refolved to name fome perfon for his fuc- 

ceflbr, who mould be able, both to fupport him, and to 
govern with equity and moderation after his death. He 
was not without many relations and friends of his own ; 
hut, as he had more at heart the welfare of the em pi 
fhan the grandeur of his familv, he overlooked them, and 



chofe Ulpius Trajan, the greateft and moft deferving p 



of that age, for his fueceflbr, and at the fame time 

adopted him in the capitol, declaring his adoption with a 




loud voice thus : W ith my hearty wifhes for the pro 
fity of the fenate and people of Rome, and that wh?.t I 
do may prove fortunate to them and myfelf, I declare 
Marcus Ulpius Trajan my fon. He afterwards gave him 
the title ofCaefar, with that of Germanicus, which he him- 
felf feems to have afTumed about this time, invefted him 

with 
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with the tribunitial power, and even honoured him with the 
title of emperor 5 fo that he created him not only his fuc« 
ceffor, but his partner in the empire : at the fame time, he 
named him confui for the enfuing year *. The adoption 
of Trajan, which was , received with great joy both by 

the fenate and people, put a flop to the diforders commit 



ted by the foldiery, who immediately returned to their 



* 



duty. As Trajan was then at the head of a powerful 
army in Lower Germany, Nerva fent him a diamond of 
great value, and wrote to him with his own hand, ac- 
quainting him with his preferment, and leaving to him the 
revenging of the affront put upon him by the praetorian guards 
and their commander. Some time after, Trajan fent for 
Cafperius and thofe of his party, under colour of employ- 
ing them in fome expedition ; but inftead of making ufe 
of them, difcharged them all with ignominy w , or, a* 
fome write, put them to death. Towards the clofe of this 
year, Nerva took upon him the title of imperator, on ac- 
count of a victory gained over the Germans in Pannonia *, 
pf which we know not the particulars. 

The following year, he entered upon his fourth con- 
fulfhip, having Ulpius Trajan, now the fecond time eon- 
Whe fcath ful, for his collegue : but died foon after, according to 

©t Nerva. f ome? on the twenty-firft, according to others, on the 

twenty-feventh, of January. For having heated himfelf 
in chiding with great acrimony the celebrated informer 
Aquilius Regulus, he was feized with a fever which as he 
was weak and ftricken in years, foon put an end to his 
life, after he had reigned fixteen months and eight, or at 

moft nine, days. He had lived, according to Dion Caf- 




, fixty-five years ten months, and as many d 



according to Eutropius, feventy-one, and according to St. 
jerom, feventy-three, years y. He died in the Salluftian 
gardens, whence his body was carried by the fenate to the 
j 5 ranKea «- tom k °^ Auguftus z . He was ranked among the gods, 
jnongrt the and Trajan out of gratitude caufed feveral temples to be 

creeled to him, both in Rome and the provinces \ 

........ • He 



Is ranked a 
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He was, no doubt, a prince of great wifSom, generofity, 
and moderation ; but fome of the provinces were more 
<rrievoufly opprefTed in his reign than in that of Domiti- 
an, the governors, who dreaded Domitian, prefuming up- 
on the lenity and goodnefs of his fucceffor, to enrich 

themfelves at the expence of the unhappy people com- 
mitted to their care. Thefe grievances Nerva would not 
have failed to redrefs, had he lived long enough to know 

them. 

Trajan was a Spaniard both by birth and extrac- Trajan, 
tion, defcendedrat her of an antient, than an illuftrious, fa- 
mily, born in Italica, near Seville, now known, accordin 

to fome by the name of Old Seville, according to others 
by that of Alcala del Rio b . His father, named alfo Tra- Hj . g fami ^ 

jan, had been honoured with the confulmip, diftinguiftiedancdtors an 
with triumphal ornaments, and raifed, no doubt, by Vef- preferments; 




pafian to the rank of a patrician e . Trajan, commander 
of the tenth legion, who fignalized himfelf at the taking 
of Japba, as we read in Jofephus d , was, we conjecture, 
father to the prefent emperor, who was born, according 
to moft writers, in the twelfth year of the reign of Clau- 
dius, and fifty-fecond of the chriftian aera e . He follow- 
ed the profeffion of arms from his early youth, and fer- 

ved ten years in quality of tribune f . He checked the 

pride of the Parthians, fays his panegyrift, while he was 
yet very young, and defeated their meafures with the bare 
fame of his name s . But he then commanded, in all like- 
hood, under his father, to whom he gave, when emperor, 
the title of Parthicus, as appears from various medals h . 
e was praetor in the year 86, and conful in 91, with 

Acilius Glabrio. ' Soon after his confulfhip, he withdrew 
to Spain, dreading the cruelty of Domitian, and there led 
a retired life, till he was by that prince recalled, and ap- 
pointed governor of Lower Germany * ; which muft have 
teen after the revolt and defeat of Antoninus in 88, for 
fod he had any (hare in that victory, Pliny would have 
mentioned it in his panegyric. While he was governor 

of Germany, he performed nothing which his pane^yrift 

thought 
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thought worthy mentioning, fmce he only fays, that while 

he governed Germany, he gained the affections of the foj. 

diery, but, notwithstanding their inviolable attachment 
never entertained the leaft thought of revolting from the 
word of princes, to whom he had fworn allegiance, and 
adopted by feizing, as he might, the empire for himfelf k . He was 
^erva. ftill governor of Germany, when Nerva adopted him for 

his fon, appointed him his fucce/Tor, and took him for his 
partner in the empire, as we have related above. To 

this choice Nerva was directed by the extraordinary merit 
of T raj^in ? and a fincere defirc of continuing to all the 
nations fubjeft to. the empire, that happinefs which they 



enjoyed in his reign. And truly Trajan poneiTed in an 
eminent degree all thofe qualities which form a great, and 
excellent prince. He was, when preferred to the empire, 
in the forty-fecond, or, as fome yvill have it, the forty- 
fifth, year of his age, and confequently neither fubjeft to 
the vices of youth, rafhnefs, and precipitation, nor to the 
weaknefs and indolence attending old age. His body was 
robuft and inured to fatigue 5 his countenance comely and 
majeftic J his ftature regular and tall ; and his, behaviour 
extremely engaging J . He was not himfelf a man of learn- 



ing, having from his childhood been brought up in the 

camp ; but favoured the learned, and encouraged in 0- 

Trajanar* thers what he himfelf wanted. As to military aftairs 
excellent he was, without difpute, the beft commander of his age 
RGramander. an( j Q ^ u ^ ^ ^ greater!: generals of antiquity. In every 

duty of war he was indefatigable - } he marched always on foot 
at the head of the army, even after he was emperor, and 
croffed immenfe countries without ever once mounting on 



horfe-back, or fuffering himfelf to be carried, as other em- 
perors had done 5 in a chariot or litter. His diet was fuch as 
chance prefented. In his garb and general drefs he little varied 



from a common foldier. Upon confultations and difpatches 
he beftowed nights and days. He never retired to his tent 

till he had vifited the whole camp, and was always the 
.firft in the field when the ufual exercifes were to be per- 
formed. He was acquainted with all the old foldiers 
called them by their names, remembered their exploits 



9 



and familiarly converfed with them 5 but at the fame time 
knew how to keep them to their duly m . He was. great 

in 
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in' war, and equally great in peace. When he firft 

fumed the fovereign power, he publicly profeffed, that he 

did not think himfelf in that high ftation more exempt from 

the obfervance of the laws, than the meaneft of the po- 

oulace » and accordingly took an oath to obey them, 

vsdrich he religiouily obferved ; and thence Pliny fays, that 

all the emperors before him had made the fame profeilions, H!s moJe- 

but their profeflions were, not believed. What th?j had ration, affa- 

promifed to be, Trajan was ; for he pofleffed the place of^'aS"*" 

a lawful prince, only to prevent the exercife of lawlefs ^ J v ^ tues ^ 

power n . He delighted to fee his people happy, and had 
nothing fo much at heart as to make them fo. To ac- 
complifli this, he chearfully leflened his revenue, leflened 

his authority, and reftrained his prerogative, where it feem- 
ed in the leaft to interfere with the intereft and happinefs 
of his people. He was aware, that over-bearing pride was 
not the means to win affection or efteem, and that con- 
defcenfion in a prince is not irreconcileable with his dig- 
nity, but rather a fure way to raife it : he therefore lived 
with his people rather like a father with his children, than a 
prince with his fubjefts °. He advanced none but the moll: 
virtuous and worthy j and fuch as were otherwife, he chofe 
to reform and reclaim rather with gentlenefs and clemency, 
than with rigor and feverity. On his takjng upon him the 
empire, he declared in full fenate, that no good man fhould 
ever be put to death by his orders, which he confirmed 
by a folemn oath, and religioufly obferved it. He fuf- 
fered but few ftatues to be e refted to him, checked fuch 
as offered to flatter him, and would not allow any extra- 
Ordinary honours to be conferred upon him. His palace 
was conftantly open to perfons of all ranks, whom he rer 
ceived with extraordinary kindnefs, heard with great pa- 
tience, and ftrove, as far as in him lay, to difmifs none 
from his prefence diflatisfied \ looking upon himfelf as raifed 
to that high poft, not for his own advantage, but for that of 

others. To his other great qualities, he added that of ve- 



racity, acYing in council, in public negotiations, and with 



private men, without thofe little artifices which wife men 
defpife, and none but the apes of wife men praftife. He 
would never fuffer any one to be condemned upon fufpici- 
ons, however ftrong and well-grounded, faying, it was 

tetter a thoufand criminals ftiould efcape unpunifhed, than 

one 
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one innocent perfon be condemned p. When he appointed 

Suburanus captain of his guards, in prefenting him, ac- 
cording to cuftom, with a drawn fword, the badge of his 
office, he ufed thefe memorable words ; 45 Pro me ; fi 

mersar, in me : Employ this fword for me ; but turn it, if 

I deferve it, againft me V He allowed none of his freed- 
men any fhare in the adminiftrationj telling them* that 
he, and not they* was in veiled with the fovereign power 
and therefore warning them not to aflume any authority 
inconfiftent with their rank. Some perfons having a fuit 
With one of them, by name Eurythmus, and feeming to 
fear the imperial freedman, Trajan afTured them* that 
the caufe (hould be heard, difcuffed, and decided according 
to the ftri&eft laws of juftice adding, " For neither is he 
Polycletus, nor I Nero.*' Polycletus, of whom we fpoke 
in the reign of Nero, was that prince's favourite freed-man. 
Trajan is faid to have excelled even Nerva himfelf in ge* 
rierofity, and all the preceding princes in the largeffes with 
which he relieved^ not only the citizens of Rome, but the 
indigent people in all the provinces of the empire : whence 
he was by all nations looked upon as a common father, and 



His faults. * . \oved and revered r . However 



was 



fome faults : he was adicted to wine. This fault Dion 
Caffius owns, but adds, that he never drank to excefs 
On the other hand, Aurelius Vi&or aflures us, that he 
enjoined all his officers not to put in execution fuch orders' 
as he mould give at, or after, his banquets t ; and Julian, 

furnamed the apoftate, writes, that Trajan had a talent fof 

eloquence, and would have applied himfelf with fuccels 

to that ftudy, had ' he not by immoderate drinking im- 
paired his natural capacity u . Pliny extols his chaftity w , 
but Dion owns, that he abandoned himfelf to the moft in- 
famous and unnatural practices * ; and agrees therein both 
with Spartian y, and the emperor Julian z , who likewiic 

charges him with lazinefs, for fuffering Sura to write moft 
of his letters a . He loved gay amufements and diverfions ; 

but from hence arofe no neglect or relaxation in his con- 
ducting public affairs. He was fomewhat ambitious, and 

more 
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^ ore defirous of extending the confines of his empire, 

jjian was confifterit with juftice. When he affirmed any 
thing for certain, he ufed to add ; " So may I fee Dacia 
reduced to a province, and pafs the Euphrates and the Da 



jiube on bridges built by myfelf b ." He fuffered his name 



to be placed on the buildings which he had only repaired, 



as if they had been founded by him. Whence he was 
nick-named parietarius, which name is common to all 
plants growing on walls c . How his lenity, mildnefs, and 
good-nature, fo much cried up by the antients, were con- 
sent with his perfecuting the chriftians, is what we 
cannot eafily conceive. He fuffered himfelf to be ftyled 
lord, as appears from Pliny's epiftles to him ; a title, 
which other good emperors, and Auguftus himfelf, had 
conftantly refufed, and he feems at firft to have declined d . 
He likewife allowed facrifices to be offered to his ftatues, 
and people to fwear by his life and eternity, as moft 
facred things e . We {hall now purfue the hiftory of his 
reign, according to the order of time. 

Trajan commanded, as we have related above, a 
powerful army in Lower Germany, when he was adopted 
byNerva and declared his fucceffor, which happened a- 
bout the latter end of the year 97. He declined at firft 
accepting that high poft, but was foon prevailed upon by 
the officers of his own army, and the deputies difpatched 
to him from the armies in Upper Germany and in Msefia, 
to yield,and affume the title of Csefar. He did not feemin the^ e JfjJP** 
leaft elated with his new dignity, chufing rather to be looked c ^ v e a ° 4 
upon by his foldiersas their general, than their emperor f . the empire- 



Nerva dying foon after, that is, on the twenty-firft or tvven- 
ty-feventh of January of the following year,tidings of his death 
were firft brought to him by Adrian his coufin. Hereupon Tra- 
jan, who was then at Cologn, immediately affumed the title of 
Auguftus, and was acknowledged as fuch by the armies in 

Germany and Msefia, who with great joy fwore allegiance 
to him &. He had no fooner taken poffefiion of the empire, 
than he wrote to the fenate, affurins; them upon his oath 



that no man of probity ihould ever by his orders either 
be put to death or injured in his fortune h . He did not; 

immediately leave Germany, but continued there all this 

and 



b 
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arid part 6f the following year ; for the time of his confulfhfo 

was expired, as Pliny informs us *, before he fet out for 
Rome. All the German nations fent deputies to him, con- 
gratulating him upon his acceflion to the empire ; and the 
barbarians, who dwelt beyond the Danube,^ and ufed 
during the winter, to pafs that river on the ice, an! 
commit great devaluations ok the Roman territories, hear- 
ing that Trajan" was created emperor, refrained from aP 
hoftilities, not daring to provoke fa great a commander 



his prefence. now at liberty to chaftife them k . Tacitus the hiftort- 

an 5 in his book of the euftoms of the Germans, marls 
the years to the fecond confulate of Trajan ; whence fome 



have concluded* that the faid book was compofed this 
year, Trajan being now conful the fecond time.- He 
fpeaks there of the expulfion of the Bru&erians by the 



TheBruae- chamavians and Angrivarians, as a thing lately hap- 

©ut V other P ened '> ancl . adds ' tnat tne S ods vouchfafed to gratify the 
German na- Romans with the fight of a battle fought by the barba- 
tions. nans, in which, fays our hiltorian* there fell above fixty 

thoufand fouls, without a blow ftruck bv us i and. 




•what is a circumftance {till more glorious, they fell to far- 
nifh us with a fpe&acle of joy and recreation. May the 
gods* concludes Tacitus, perpetuate amongft thefe nations, 
if not love for us, yet by all means hatred towards each 
other, fince they cannot more fignaliy befriend us, than 

fowing divifions amongft our foes 1 ! the Bruclerians, 
who were thus expulfed, and, as Tacitus writes, utterly 
extirpated* are thought to have inhabited the country about 
Rees and Emmerik in the dutchy of Cleves fa . However, 
the Bru&erians were not utterly exterminated* as Tacitus 
feems to fuppofe ; but Joeing driven with great flaughter 
from their antient habitations, they fettled in the prefent 
country of Naflau, where they gave the Romans no fmali 

trouble, as we mail relate in the fequel of this hiftory. 

Pliny tells us* that Trajan caufed a ftatue to be erected to 
Veftricius Spurinna for having contained the Bru&erians, 
notwithftanding their fierceneis and arrogance, to receive 
their king n , whom, it feems, they had driven out, 
But this muft have happened before the battle and defeat 



mentioned by Tacitus 
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The next confuls were Aulus Cornelius Palma and Caius 

Sofius Senecio, to whom Plutarch infcribed feveral of the 
lives he wrote, and fome of his moral works. The 




nate had offered the confulate to Trajan ; but he declining 
it tho' all the emperors, ever fince the time of Claudius, 
had afiumed that dignity the year after their acceffion to the 
empire, Palma and Senecio, his two chief favourites, were 

appointed in his room °. This year Trajan left Germany Trajan 
and fet out for Rome : his march proved no-ways burthen- 
fome to the provinces through which he paffed, no man 



being injured either in his perfon or fortune, by the em- 
peror or his numerous attendance. He caufed the expences 
of his march, and that of Domitian when he went into 
Gaul, to be computed and inferted in the public regifters, 
that his luccefibrs might thence learn how to conduct them- 
fslves on the like occafion p. He entered Rome on foot, 
and was there received by perfons of all ranks with the 



greateft demorvftrations of joy imaginable,the people of Rome ed 
promifing themfelves complete happinefs under fo good and fo 



great a prince. He tenderly embraced his old friends, who 
came to meet him, and would not be treated by them 



their fovereign, but as a friend, affuring them that fuch 
they fhould find him on all occafions. He went ftrait to 

the canitol, attended bv the fenate and the whole city. 



and thence to the palace His wife Pompeia Plotina 



who accompanied him, turning to the people as ihe mount- Pompefa 
ed the. fteps of the palace, I hope, faid fhc, to. come out PloUn ** 



fame as I go in : and truly, during the whole time of 



herhufband's reign, her conduct was without reproach 5 nay, 
(he acquainted thtf emperor with feveral diforders, occa- 
fioned by his too great indulgence; and by that means put aftop 
to them r . She is mightily cried up by Pliny on account of 
her modeft behaviour and extraordinary kindnefs to the empe- 
ror'sfifter 9 , byname Marciana, as appears from feveral antient 
infcriptions \ The fenate offered to both the title of Au- 
gufta, which they declined, fo' long as Trajan rcfufed that 

of 
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of the father of his country, which he feems to have accept- 
ed towards the end of this year, the fecond of his reign. 
Plotina proved always very favourable to Adrian ; for, 

her means and at her recommendation, he was adopted by 
Trajan". In an infcription of the year 116, which was the 
nineteenth of Trajan's reign, Marciana is ftyled goddefs j 
whence it is evident, that fhe was then dead w . From 
her the metropolis of Lower Mcefia took the name of Mar- 
cianopolis. She had a daughter, named Matidies, mother to 
another Matidies, and to Julia Sabina, the wife of the em- 
peror Adrian. Pliny obferves that Silius Italicus, who had 

withdrawn into Campania, did not quit his retirement to 
come to Rome, and congratulate the emperor upon his ar- 
rival j which, fays that writer, greatly redounded to the 

glory of both, of Trajan for granting him that liberty, of 
The title of Silius for daring to demand it x . The fenate decreed the em- 

iStodte P eror ^ oon a ^ ter n * s arrwa * tne title of Optimus, which he wil- 
erope$or. lingly accepted, and feemed to value above all thofe which 

were afterwards conferred upon him on account of his vic- 
tories y. However, we do not find it in any infcription a- 
mongft his other titles, till the year 1 10, the thirteenth of 

his reign z . This year he paid Dart of the donative, which 
he had promifed according to cuftom, to the foldiery, and 
made large diftributions both of money and corn amongft 

the Roman people, extending his generofity to fuch as were 

abfent, and even to children, who had been hitherto ex- 
' eluded from any (hare in fuch largefTes till eleven years 
His Jargefler. old a . By means of thefe largefTes, which he frequently re- 
newed, he is faid to have fupported near two millions of 

fouls b . He did not confine the effects of his good-nature 

to Rome alone, but appointed very confiderable fums to 

be paid yearly out of the exchequer for the maintenance 

of children, whom their indigent parents could not without 

great difficulty bring up and fupport. To this unbounded 

generofity allude, no doubt, • fevcrai medals ftruck this or 

the following year, which rcprefent Trajan diftributing corn 

to children with the following legend, He nourishes Italy c . 

D ° He 
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fle took great care that Rome fhould be fupplied with 

plenty of provifions, efpecially with corn," which during the 
w ho-.e time of his reign, was fold at a very low rate : he 

feveral (hews and a combat of gladiators, to fa- 




t is fi e the populace, fond of fuch diverhons ; but drove out 
of Rome the players, who had been banifiied by Domitian, 
but, at the requeft of the people, recalled by Nerva. He 
publifhed feveral laws againft informers, and confined toj san CHe my 



the Kands, fuch of that tribe as had been fpared by Nerva, to informed 
utterly abolifhing the fo much hated law of majefty. He 
repaired, at a vaft charge, feveral old buildings, and enlarged Kis modcrty. 
• the circus j but would not fuffer the people to return 
him thanks for his public works ; nay, he hTued an edicl, 
forbidding his name to be mentioned either in the circus 
or the theatre, -^which, till then, had refounded, fays Pliny, 
with the praife|pbf wicked princes c . All thefe things are 
related by Pliny as happening in the fecond year of Tra- 
jan's reign, before the time appointed for the electing of 
confuls. The people had, it feems, recovered their antient 
privilege of creating magistrates ; for Trajan, whom the 
fenate had prefled to accept a third confulfhip, appeared a- 
mongft the other candidates, begging like a private citizen 
the fuffrages of the tribes d . He ehofe for his collegue 
Fronto, according to fome ; Frontinus, according to others , 
for both M. Julius Fronto and Sextus [ulius Frontinus, 
who wrote a treatife on aqueducts Jived at this time. 

the fame adembly, Pliny and Tertullus Cornutus 
were appointed to fucceed Trajan and Fronto or Fron- 
tinus, and others to fucceed them ; for at this time 
few confuls held that dignity above three months. In Binds him- 




the beginning of the year, Trajan had no fooner aflTu m- h '/ a Jo- 
ed the fafces, than he afcended the roftra, and in pre fence c * 
of the people, bound himfelf by a folciim oath to obfervetbsla 
the Jaws, declaring that what was forbidden to pri- 
vate citizens was equally forbidden to good princes, who, 
as they are not above the laws, are no leis bound than 



the meaneft of the populace to conform to them : hence 

to the public vows, which were in the beginning of 

each year offered for the health and wofperitv of the em- 
P er or, he added thefe conditions 5 Jf he oblerves the laws ; 
J » he governs the republic as he ought ; if he procures the; 
happinefs of his people e . Before Trajan reu^ned the fafces. 

n 2 ti; 
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the caufe of Marius Prifcus, accufed, by a city of Africa 
and by feveral particular perfons, of extortion . diirin* his 
proconfulate, was heard by the emperor and fenate. Pli n y 
Marius Prif- and Tacitus thehiftorian pleaded for the Africans ; and the 
eus tried and trial lafted three days, the emperor hearkening the whole 
condemned. t j me w j t { 1 g reat attention to the reafons alledged on both 

fides, without ever betraying the leaft biafs to either. 

the end Prifcus was degraded from the rank of fenator and 

banifhed Italy : at the fame time Hoftilius Firminus, his lieu, 
tenant and accomplice, was declared incapable of holding any 
employment in the empire f . This is, no doubt, the Marius, 
who j in fpiteofthe angry gods,enjoyed, as we read in Juvenal 2, 
even in exile, the imnienfe wealth which he had accumu- 
lated by the moft wicked means ; while Africa bewailed, 
without redrefs, the lofles it had fuftained by his avarice : 
hence the poet calls his condemnation an empty judgment. 
The trial of The condemnation of Marius Prifcus was followed by that 

Ckflkus. of Clafficus, proconful of Bcetica, or rather of his accom-, 

plices ; for Clafficus, finding himfelf accufed, of extortion 
the whole province, laid violent hands on himfelf before 
the time appointed for his trial. However, the province 
purfued their action againft his accomplices, who had (hared 
in his rapines, and they were by means of Pliny, who 




pleaded in behalf of the province, all condemned. The 

eftate, which Clafficus pofleiled before he was fent into 

Spain, was adjudged to his daughter ; but the reft was 
diftributed amongft thofe whom he had plundered during 
his admin id ration : Baebius Probus and Fabius Hifpanus, 
the minifters of his rapines, were banimed for five years, 
tho' they alledged in their defence, that they were obliged 
blindly to obey the orders of the proconful. Stillonius Prif- 
cus, who had commanded a cohort under Clafficus, was 
banimed Italy for two years : the daughter of Clafficus was 
likewife accufed by the province ; but Pliny, judging w 
innocent, declined pleading againft: her ; whence the pro* 
fecution was dropped h . Norbanus Licinianus, who had been 
lieutenant to Clafficus, but his declared enemy, was at the 

fame time condemned for other crimes, not mentioned 

hifcorians, and confined to one of the iflands in the 
Archipelago K FeR 
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what we have hitherto related of Traj 



ad 



miniftration, we are chiefly indebted to Pliny, from whcfe 

panegyric on that prince, we have copied it. Pliny pro- Pliny pro- 
nounced his fpeech in the fenate, when he entered upon noanc « his 
his confulfhip, having compofed it before at the requeft of^ e |^ e ] n 



the fenators 



After he had delivered 



full fenate, he 



dded, as he himfelf informs us, many things to it, that 

as a model for other princes. Before he 



fed it before fome of his 



iends 



it might ferve as a 

publifhed it, he rel 

who for three days together heard him with great atten- 
tion ; which he afcribes, not to the elegance or beauties 
of his performance, but to their being perfuaded, that the 



praifes which he beftowed 
comium on that prince, and 



Pliny himfelf alTu 



Traj 
g 



were 



fmcere en- 
free from flattery 



us 



5 



that fuch pafTages in his dif 



courfe 



as were the leaft ftudied, pleafed moll: 



which 



! 



gave 



him 



fmall fatisfa&ion : for thence he beg 



to 



entertain hopes of feeing the true tafte revive, and the 

mafculine eloq 



of the 



again admired 



He 



fent his difcourfe, which he ftyles a book, to one of his 
friends, begging him to mark what he difliked in it, that 
he might by that means be fure he approved of the reft k . 

About this time, Largius Macedo, who, for his extraor- Lsrgiua Ma 



dinary parts, had been raifed from 



very 



mean cond 



(for he was the fon of a freed-man ) to the 



' cd by his 

praetorian flaves . 



dignity, was inhumanly murdered by his flaves, whom, for 



origin 



he treated with the utmoft feverity 

of hi: 



one 



getful of h 

They fell upon him while he was bathing 
country-houfes, and left him for dead ; but 
returned to himfelf, and lived a few days, during which 
he had the fatisfa&ion of feeing all thole crucified, who 



afterwards 



had been any-ways concerned in the attempt 
wards the end of this year Julia Sabina, grand-daug 



1 



Marciana th 



emperor 



lifter, was married to Ad 

Tl 



th 



m 



J 



fon of JEiius Adrian Afer, coufin to Trajan, 
which in the end proved unhappy to both, was conclud- 
ed by the emprefs Plotina, who had a particular kinduck 
for Adrian, the emperor himfelf rather confenting to 



1; 



than 



approving 



ra 



The follow 




year? Trajan, at 



earned 



ret 



the fenate, entered upon his fourth confulfhip, having 



•i 1 



i 'S 



N 




3 
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collegue, according to fome Sextus Articuleius Psetus, 





according to others °, P. Orfitus. The fame year, Bs- 
bius Macer, Caepio Hifpo, Valerius Paulinus, and- Caius 
Caecilius Strabo .were honoured with the confular 

p. Adrian was this year quaeftor, and charged with 
the care of the regifters of the fenate * 5 which employ- 
Trajan's firft ment he foon refigned, to attend the emperor in the war 
vw with the he undertook againft the Dacians. Decebalus, king of the 
daans. 23acians, obliged Domitian, as we have related in the fore- 
going chapter, to purchafe a peace with a large fum ; 
which he engaged to pay yearly to Decebalus. To this tri- 
bute Trajan would not fubrhit, alledging, that he had not 
been conquered by Decebalus. Befides, the Dacians grew 
daily more formidable, and their king maintained a good 
underflanding with Pacorus king of the Parthians, whom 
Decebalus had prefented with one Callidromus, who had 
been made prifoner in Mcefia by Suzagues, one of his lieu- 
tenants, during the war with Domitian. The good un- 
demanding between thofe two powers gave Trajan no 
fmall jealoufy. Whereupon the Dacians having pafled the 
Danube, and committed fome hoftilities in the Roman ., 
territories, he was glad of that pretence to make war up- 
on them, and humble an enemy, whofe power he be- 
gan to fear. Having therefore drawn together a mighty 
army, he marched with incredible expedition to the banks 
,of the Danube, pafled that river without oppofition, De- 
cebalus not being apprifed of his arrival, and entered Da- 
cia, committing every -where dreadful devaflations. Dece- 
balus, however, was not in the leaft difmayed ; he arm- 
ed all the youth of the country, and boldly advanced to 

meet the Romans, pitching his camp at a fmall diftance 
from their entrenchments. Trajan immediately drew out 
his men, in order to offer the enemy battle. As he ad- 
vanced to the place where they lay, a large mufhroom 
was found, and brought to him, with the following words 
in Latin cut upon it : Your allies, efpecially the Byrrni, 

advife you to conclude a peace with the Dacians, and to 
retire. Traian defpiiing that advice, continued advancing 
in order of battle, till he discovered Decebalus, at the 

bead of a powerful army > coming full march to meet him. 

He 
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then halted to encourage his men, which he did in a 

few words, and then ordered the trumpets to found the 
charge. All we know of this action is, that great num- The Dacians 
hers of the enemy fell, and that the Romans gained the def « a ted. 
victory ; which, however, coft them dear, the wound- 
ed, on their fide being fo numerous, that they wanted 
linen to bind up their wounds ; whereupon Trajan tore Trajan's hu- 
his own robes to fupply that want. Such as fell in the manit y t0 t«« 
battle, he caufed to be interred with great folemnity, and woundeda 
ordered an altar to be built on the fpot, and facrifices to be 
yearly offered in honour of the decfeafed r . Trajan purfu- 
the advantage of his victory, followed the enemy 
clofe ; and, without giving them time to levy new forces, 
haraffed them without intermifiion to fuch a degree, that 
Decebalus, reduced almoft to defpair, fent fome of the 
chief lords of his court with propofals of peace. Trajan 
appointed Licinjus Sura and Claudius Libianus, captain of 
the praetorian guards, to treat with them ; but the depu- 
ties not agreeing, Trajan continued his ravages, advanc- 



from one hill to another, not without great dang 
till he arrived in the neighbourhood of Zermizegethufa 



the metropolis of Dacia. On the other fide, Maximus, 
one of the Roman generals, made himfelf mafter of feveral 
ftrong-holds, in one of which he took* the filler of De- 
cebalus prifoner, and recovered a Roman ftandard, which 
had been loft when Fufcus was defeated and killed in the 
reign of Domitian. At length Decebalus, no longer able 

Decebalus 

to withftand the Romans, and dreading the deftruclion of kin g° f the 
his capital, which would be attended with the lofs of his f ^ c p ^ es 
whole kingdom, difpatched anew embalTadors to Trajan, 
offering to accept fuch conditions as he mould think fit 
to impofe. Accordingly Trajan granted him a peace up- 
on the following terms : i. That he mould furrender the wh?rh.?« 



which he had unjuftly taken from the neigh 



bouring nations. 2. That he mould deliver up his arms, " e p r °^ ar4 
his warlike engines, and the artificers who made them 



with all the R r oman deferters. 3. That, for the future, 
he mould entertain no deferters, nor take into his fervice 
the natives of any country fubjecT: to Rome. 4. That he 
ftould difmantle all his fortreffes, caftles, and ftrong-holds. 
And, laftly, That he mould have the fame friends and 

foss 
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foes with the people of Rome. With thefe articles De- 
cebalus complied, tho' much againft his will ; and hav- 
ing fworn to obferve them, he was introduced to Tra- 
jan, before whom he threw himfelf on the ground, ac- 
knowledging himfelf his vaflaj. Trajan commanded him 
to fend deputies to the fenate for the ratification of the 
peace ; which he did accordingly. The war being thus 
ended, Trajan having placed garrifons in raoft of the ci- 
ties of Dacia, returned to Rome which he entered in tri : 
umph, either in the end of this, or the beginning of the fol- 
Trajan the lowing, year, and took the furname of Dacicus, being the 
^ rft trl "firft Roman who had triumphed over that nation s . 
the Dacians! triumph was followed by a combat of gladiators and the 

diverfions- of the ftage, in which one Pylades gained the 
applaufe of the people, and the emperor's favour. Trajan 
had but two years before driven all the players out of 
Rome ; but, as he took great pleafure in fuch entertain- 
ments, he recalled them on this occafion, tho' he did nof 
abandon himfelf to thefe amufements in fuch manner as 
\o neglect the difpatch of t>ufinefs ; for 'he difcharged 




with great care and application all the duties of a prince, 
was afliduous in the- adminiftration of juftice, and affift- 
ed in perfon at all the caufes of any importance, that 
were pleaded either in the fenate or forum l . This year 
Julius BafTus, who had been accufed under Trajan, and, 
after a long trial, declared innocent, was again accufed of 
extortion by the Bithynians ; for he had been by Nerva 
appointed pro-conful of Bithynia. Pliny, who pleaded in 
his behalf, owns, that he failed rather through imprudence 



than avarice, in accepting fome prefents, which was, by fome 
late laws, forbidden to all governors of provinces, under 



fevere penalties. However, Pliny prevailed upon the fe- 
nate, inclined to condemn him as guilty of extortion, to 
"be fatisfied with obliging him to rcftore the value of the 
prefents to thofe, of whom he had imprudently accepted 
them 

The following year, one Suranus, of whom we find 

no farther mention in hiftory, and L. Licinius Sura, or, 
Licin'ms Sara as fome fly'ie him, Suras, were chofen confuls. Sura was 
^ ie 7fZ S Traian ? s favourite, and had employed all his intereft with 

chief fuvou- J J 
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fJerva in his behalf ; whence to him chiefly, after Nerva, 
Trajan acknowledged himfelf indebted for his adoption and 

oreferment w . He was, as Gruter conjectures from feveral 



Tarrag 




infcriptions x , a native of Spain, born either in 
1 or Barcelona, extremely rich, and thence en- 
many even of Trajan's friends, who by falfe infl- 
ations, ftrove to eftrange the prince's mind from him,, 
35 if he harboured evil defigns. But Trajan, who re- 
pofed an entire confidence in him, inftead of hearken- 
,or to his enemies, went one night to fup with him 

O m . m « « m m sm m mm « 



out being invited ; and, difmifling his guards, ordered 

furgeon to apply a remedy to his eyes ; trufted 
himfelf to his barber, who fhaved him; then bathed, 
and flipped with Sura, without ever betraying the leaft 
diffidence or fear. The next morning, he told thofo 
about him, who were always fuggefting fomething againft 



Sura, If he entertained any evil defigns againft me, he 



would have put them in execution laft night y . Sin 
ftill alive in the year 109, the twefth of Trajan's reign, 
when Adrian, whom he had always favoured, was con- 
ful ; but died foon after, having: allured Adrian before he 



died, that Trajan would in the end adopt him z . Trajan 

caufed his funeral to be performed with the utmcft mag- 
nificence, erected a ftatue to him, and called feveral fplen- 

did baths, which he built, after his name. This year Tra- 
jan, at the requeft of the fenate and at the motion of Ni- 
grinus, tribune of the people, publifhed an edict, fubjecl:- 
ing fuch pleaders as received fees from their clients, to 
the penalties of the law againft extortion; and Licinius^^^" 

Nepos, praetor, upon his taking pofleflion of that office, ccive f ee3# T 



procured a decree from the fenate, commanding the pai 



before their caufe began to be tried, to fwear, that they had 
neither given nor promifed any fee, prefent, or reward to 
thoje who were to plead in their behalf. Pliny takes no- 
ueeof this law, and declares, that he was pleafed to fee that 
forbidden to others, which he had never pra£lifed himfelf a . 
Towards the end of the year, Trajan ailumed twice the 

title of emperor b , for victories which were gained by fome 

of his lieutenants, (for he himfelf continued the whole year 
at Rome) but are not mentioned by any hiftorian. 

t The next confuls were Trajan, the fifth time, and Lu- 
cius Appius Maximus, who had fignalized himfelf in the 

Dacian 
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Dacian war. This year Trajan began, and finifhedtwo 

Ccntu° r - ^ ears a ^ ter ' a ma g n ifi cent convenient harbour at Cen- 
cellffl. tumcellse, now Civita Vecchia, which he called after hii 

own name, the harbour of Trajan c . It is mentioned 
Pliny ap- Ptolemy, and defcribed by Rutilius in his poem d . Pliny, was 
pointed go- this year fent to govern Pontus and Bithynia, not in 




vernor of 
Pontus and 



qua' 



lity of proconful, as others had been, but of lieutenant and 

Bithynia. 

propraetor, with confular authority ; that is, he was not 



appointed governor of that province by the fenate, but by 
the emperor, tho' the province of Pontus and Bithynia be- 
longed to the fenate. As there were many abufes in that 
province to reform, the emperor fent Pliny thither with an ' 
extraordinary authority as his lieutenant 5 but afterwards 
allowed the fenate to appoint the governors as formerly, 



Adrian being the firfr who took the province of Pontus and 
Bithynia from the fenate, and gave them Pamphylia in the 
room of it e . Pliny was particularly commiffioned to examine 
the revenues and expences of the cities within his jurifdi&ion, 
and to retrench all unnecefFary charges f ; but the emperor would 
not empower him to recall fuch as had been bammed by other 
governors s ? nor even thofe whom he himfelf Ihould think 

fit to banifh h . Pliny wrote an account of his journey to the 
emperor, whence it appears, that he arrived in Bithynia on 
the feventeenth of September, and Servilius Pudens his lieute- 
nant on the twenty- fourth of November \ 

The following year, L. Licinius Sura and M. Marcellus 

being confuls, Sauromates, king of Bofphorus, fent a folemn 
embafly to Trajan, and entered into an alliance with him 

^olates^the anC * ^ ^ oman P eo P^ e k - Soon a ^ ter > Decebalus king of 
articles of 6 tne ^^cians, not able to live in fubje&ion and fervitude, 
the treaty, (for fo he called the peace which Trajan had granted him) 

began, contrary to the late treaty, to raife men, provide 

arms, entertain deferters, fortify his caftles, and invite 



the neighbouring nations to join him againft the Romans as 



a common enemy. The Scythians hearkened to his folici- 
tations ; but the Iazyges refufing to bear arms againft 
Rome, he invaded their country, and feized that part 01 
it which bordered on the Danube. Hereupon Decebalus 

was by the fenate declared an enemy - y and Trajan, not 

caring 
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caring to commit the management of the war to another, 




marched againft him in perfon. Decebalus, not findin 
jiimfelf in a condition to withfland him by open force, 

recourfe to deceit and treachery, fending affaffins, His treach 
under the name of deferters, to murder him ; but one of ery * 
tbefe, being apprehended upon fufpicion and put to the tor- 
ture, difcovered the whole plot, and named his accomplices, 
who were immediately feized and executed. Decebalus, 
failing in this attempt, invited Longinus, one of Trajan's 
favourites and chief commanders, to a conference, as if 
hedefigned to put an end to .the war, by fubmitting to the 
articles of the former treaty, with fome (mall alteration. 
Longinus, not fufpecting any treachery, complied with the 
invitation. But Decebalus immediately feized him ; and 
after having attempted in vain to make him difcover the de- 

of the emperor, he wrote to T raj an, offering to 




fet Longinus at liberty, upon condition that he would grant 



him an honourable peace, reftore the country bordering on 

the Danube, and defray all the charges of the war ; add- 
ing, that if tbefe conditions were not complied with, he 
would inftantly put Longinus to death. Trajan returned 
Him a judicious anfvver, neither feeming to undervalue the 
life of his favourite, nor yet make fuch account of it, as 
to purchafe it at too high a rate. But while Decebalus 
was deliberating with himfelf, and in fufpenfe about the 
meafures he mould purfue, Longinus, by a dofe of poifon, 
which was privately conveyed to him by a freed-man, put 

an end to his life. Decebalus immediately difpatched to 
Trajan a centurion taken with Longinus, offering him the 
body of the deceafed general, with ten captives, provided 
he would deliver up the freedman, whom Longinus had 

tent, before he took the poifon to the emperor, under 
colour of negotiating a treaty : but Trajan would neither 
hearken to the propofal, nor even fuffer the centurion to 
return. In the mean time, Trajan, that his troops might TrajanUild* 
with more eafe pafs the Danube, built a bridge over that fpa- a bridge ovet 
cious river, which, by the antients, is ftyled the moft the Danube. 



gnificent and wonderful of all his works, and the moft 
ftately fabric of that nature in the univerfe. It was all 

of fquare ftone, and contained twenty arches, each of thqm 
one hundred and fifty feet above the foundation, ■ and fixty 
^et in breadth, all diftant from each other one hundred 
an d feventy feet. It was built where the river was nar- 
?oweft, an 4 confequently where the ftream was ftrongeft 

and 



1 
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and mod rapid ; which renders the fabric lliil more ft u . 

pendous and amazing, on account of the almoft infur- 
mountable difficulties they muft have met with in laying 
f j large a foundation 1 . The architect employed on this 
occafion was one Apollodorus of Damaf<Sus, who, it feems, 
left a defcription of his great work m . Trajan ordered 



/ 



two cafties to be built to guard the bridge, one on the 
Roman, the other on the Dacian fide of the river. Pliny 
mentions this bridge in the fhort account he gives us of the 
Dacian v/ar n °, and feveral medals reprefenting it have 
reached our times °. It was built in Upper Maefia, which, 
in the time of Aurelian, began to be called Dacia p. We 



near 



are told, that fome remains of it are ftill to be feen 
Zerevin in Lower Hungary 1. Trajan built it, that the 
Roman forces might with eafe and readinefs pafs the Da- 
nube, and fail upon the barbarians in their own country; 
but Adrian, fearing the barbarians might make ufe of it to 
invade the Roman territories, broke down the arches, but 
the nrers were frill ftandinc in Dion Caffius's time ; that is. 



one hundred and twenty years after, tho* they fervedthen 
only to {hew, fays that writer, the utmoft extent of hu- 
man power r . When they were by time entirely demo- 
limed, the river was fo choaked with the ruins, that it 
was not navigable till turned into another channel 8 . This 
ftupendous fabric was begun and ended this fummer; 
but Trajan, not thinking it advifeable to enter Dacia upon 
the approach of winter, contented himfelf with making 



the neceffary preparations for vigoroufly attacking the ene- 
my early in the fpring. 

In the mean time, the following confuls were chofen at 
Rome, Tiberius Julius Candidus and Aulus Julius Quadratus 



both the fecond time. This year, the eighth of Tra- 
jan's reign, a dreadful earthquake overturned in Afiathe 

citias of Elea, Myrine, Pitame, and Cumse; and in Greece 



the cities of Opus and Orits l . Adrian difcharged for 



fome time the office of tribune of the people, and then 
went to attend Trajan in the war againft the Dacians. 

Trajan amr-T^ ^^.^ ^ ot .1„ ; n r„ ^(f~A +k« "HonnNp (HI 



dies againft 

the Dacian?. 



The emperor, early i/i the fpring, pafled the Danube 



the 
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the bridge he had built, and entering the enemy's conn* 

try, purfued the war with more prudence than expedition, 
not caring to expofe his men to unneceflary dangers u * He 
often encamped, fays Pliny w , on fteep and barren moun- 
tains ; was obliged to divert rivers into new channels, and 
to attempt and perform things, which, were they not 
well attefted, would feem altogether fabulous. He ga v e jr*K e8 
many fignal inftances of his perfonal courage, and the fol-^ngers^ 
diers, animated by his example, chearfully underwent, all 
the hardships of a laborious warfare *. Amongft the reft, 
one of his horfemen being wounded in an engagement, 
and carried to the camp to have his wound drefTed, when 
he there underftood, that his life was defyaired of and the 
wound incurable, he returned to the combat before his 
fpirits failed him, performed great feats, and expired 
fighting 1 with incredible bravery >'. Several inferiptions are 



{till to be met with, mentioning perfons whom Trajan 
rewarded on account of their gallant conduct in the war 
with the Dacians z . In this war Adrian commanded a le- 
gion, and, in the many battles that were fought, diftin- 
guifhed Himfelf in a very eminent manner ; whence the 
emperor highly pleafed with his gallant behaviour, prefented 
him with the diamond, which Nerva had fent him, as we 
have related above, when he adopted and named him his 
fucceilbr. This prefent Adrian looked upon as a pledge of 
his future adoption \ Some inferiptions have reached our 
times, in which Dacia is fa id to have been added to the 
empire by the courage and valour of iVdrian b . At length Makes him- 
Trajan made himfelf mafter of the capital of Dacia, and f ^ t ™j:* r { 
almoft of the whole country ; infomuch, that Decebalus, t ,j J^ck 
feeing himfelf {tripped of his dominions, and dreading to which is re- 
fall into the hands of the conqueror, chofe rather to P ut ^?Jj° * 
an end to his life, than to live in fubjecHon, or acknow- ,J pr °~ 
ledge himfelf overcome. His head was immediately brought 

to Trajan, and by him fent to Rome. He had concealed 
his treafures in a deep pit, which he caufed to be dug in 



the bed of the river Sargetia, now Iflrig, having for that 
purpofe turned the ftream into another channel, and after- 
wards brought it to its former courfe. As for his rich 

moveables, he fecured them in deep caves, which, he caufed 

to 
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to be dug by captives, whom he immediately after put to 

death, that they might not difcover the fecret ; but Bacilis 



one of his chief favourites and confidents, being taken in 

this war, difcovered the whole to Trajan, who feized both 
the treafure and precious moveables of the deceafed prince <. 
We are told, that notwithftanding this difcovery, great riches 
were found in thofe places many ages after, which had 



efcaped Trajan d . The famous column of Trajan, of which 
we mall fpeak anon, is thought to have been raifed for a 
jailing monument of the victories gained by that prince over 



the Dacians and their king ; at leaft many of the remark 
able events of this war are expreffed, as Ciacconius and 
Fabretti inform us, in the baflb-relievo of that pillar e . 
Dacia being thus entirely fubdued, Trajan reduced it to a 
Roman province, which was according to Eutropius f , a 
thoufand miles in compafs. The Romans held it, as Feftua 
informs us s, to the reism of the eirmeror Gallienus ; during 



; ? — — ^ - • — 3 

which time it was governed by a Roman magiftrate, with 



the title of propraetor, as appears from fome antient infcrip- 
Maaycolo- tions h . Trajan built fuvc-ral caftlcs in the country, and 

^Dada!" 3 Placed garrifons in them, to keep the inhabitants in awe. 



He likewife planted a great number of colonies, diftributmg 



lands among the poor citizens of Rome and of the other 
towns of Italy, who were willing to fettle in Dacia. The 



Hungarian writers mention feveral cities in their coun 



try, which were on this occafion built or peopled by the 
Romans : but the moil celebrated of all was Zermizegethufa, 
which in feveral antient infcriptions, is ftyled Colonia Ulpia 
Trajana, Augufta Dacia Sarmiz. It was eftabiifhed by M. 

Scaurianus proprsstor of Dacia, and continued fubjecl: to the 
Romans at leatr. to the death of the emperor Severus f . At 
prefent it is but a poor village in Tranfiivania, known by 
the name of Gradifch k . In Mcefia and Thrace feveral 
cities borrowed their names from Trajan ; for we find 
the city of Trajanapolis in Thrace mentioned by the anti- 
ents ; that of Ulpia in Upper Mcefia, now Serviaj the 
cities of Plotinopolis, which, no doubt, was fo called from 
Plotina, Trajan's wife, and Marcianopolis, the capital oi 
Lower Mcefia, which took its name from Marciana, the 
emperor's filler, and was according to Jornandes, built 




Tra- 
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The fame writer adds, that upon the banks 
river later, or Iatrus, he founded another city, 
which he called Nicopolis, or the city of victory, to per- 
petuate the memory of his victories over the Sarmatians, 
or rather Dacians ; for Jornandes frequently confounds thefe 




two nations m . This city is by Ammianus Marcellinus 

called fometimes Nicopolis, fometimes Ulpia, and placed 

not on the Iatrus, but on the Nefliis or Neftus ; and truly 
from feveral infcriptions produced by the learned Holfte 



nius", it appears to have flood near the conflux of the 



Neftus and the Danube. We muff net confound, as fome 
writers have done, Nicopolis in Dacia with another of the 
fame name upon mount Haemus in Thrace. Trajan, upon Trajan's fe - 
his return to Rome, triumphed over the Dacians a fecond ™J ^P h 
time ; caufed feveral medals to be coined in memory of his c - ians . 

victories, many of which are ftill to be feen 0 ; entertained 

the people with public banquets 5 with mews in which ten 
thoufand gladiators entered the lifts ; with combats of wild 
beafts, of which above ten thoufand were killed, and all 
kinds of diverfions, which hfted one hundred and twenty -three 
days?. Canius at the- requeft of Pliny, defcribed this war 
in verfe q ; and Trajan himfelf is faid to have written an 
account of it in feveral books r . This war broke out in 
the beginning of the preceding year, but was not ended 
till the latter end of this \ for we are told, that he took 
for the fifth time, the title of imperator about the latter 
end of the ninth year of his tribunitial power, which v/as 
the eighth of his reign s . The fame year is remarkable for Arabia ? e - 
the entire reduction of Arabia Petrsa by Aulus Cornelius ^ c ^ tirely 
Palma governor of Syria, after it had been long governed by 



its own kings The inhabitants of Petra and Boftra reckon 



their time from this year, in which their country was firft 
annexed to the Roman empire u . Trajan reduced, together 
with the Dacians, feveral nations in alliance with them 5 fo 
that the fame of his conquefts reaching the moft diftant 
countries, and even India, embafTadors were fent from 
thence to congratulate him upon the fuccefs which had at- 



tended his arms w . 
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The next confuls were Cerealis and L. Ceionus Com 
dus Verus, the father of L. iElius Verus, as is common! 
fuppofed, who was 



their adminiftrat 



Ad 



the Capitol in 




ated Caefar* 



D 




1 

uring 



Dom 



eftablifhed by 



were exhibited the fixth time, when the 



prize 



poetry was won by a child thirteen years old, named 

This year Trajan made at a vaft 



L. Vale 

char 




e 



a 



Pud 



road through the 



Palus Pont 



Marines, whereof the n 
this, no doubt, is the V 



or Pont 



1 



frill to be feen 2 



Traj 



ine 

and 



Highway, 



mentioned in feveral antient infcriptions produced by Occo 
and Gruter b . Dion Caffius adds, that he ordered all the 
diminifhed coin to be melted down, and mentions feveral 
magnificent buildings, with which he embellifhed Rome: 
but of thefe we {hall fpeak hereafter ; for Trajan muft have 



nly begun them this year 



5 



fin 



he left Rome 



the 



month of October, and was at Antioch in 



A confpiracy ning of the enfuin 



year 



Howe 



very beg 



before he fet 



jan 



for the eaft, a confpiracy was formed againft him by Crafliis 

and feveral other perfons of the firft quality ; but feafonably 

difrnvered. The confoirators were tried, not by him (for 



he declined being judge and at the fame time a party), but 
cccafibn. ky the fcnate, who, it feems, condemned them to banifli- 

ment ; for upon the emperor's death, one CrafTus Frugf 
endeavoured to make his efcape from an illand, to which 
he is faid to have been confined for afpiring at the empire : but 



was killed by 



Adrian's officers, without the emperor 



Defigns to 

make war 
upon the 
Patthians. 



knowledge, as if he had attempted his efcape withadefig 
raife new difturbances d . The true motive of Trajan's ji 
ney into the eaft was a defire of glory 
informs us % which he be 



as 



Parth 



who, we may fay 



power, and had given them feveral great overth 



Dion Caflius 

ped to reap from a war with the 
rivalled the Romans themfelves 

The 



pretence he alledged for quarrelling 
that the king of Armenia, by 

his crown at the hands of the king: of Parthia : whereas 



with that nation was, 

Exedares, had received 



imed a right of difpofing or 



the Roman emperors cl; 

crown ever fince the reign of Nero, who in the year fixty 

fix, the twelfth of his empire, had crowned at Rome Ti- 

ridates 



X 



Onuph. Idat. in faft. Spart. in /Elii vit. 



faft. p. 216. 
b Grut. p. 199. 



z 



* Bio 3 ibid, p. 77$ 



Dio, ibid. 
Ignat, acta, p. 2, 



1 



y Onuph. is 
a Occo, p. 209. 
Uffer. notse, P< 



c Idem, fo^ 
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cs king of Armenia. What happened after that time 
in Armenia we rind no-where recorded ; we only know, 
that Tiridates was flill on the throne in feventy-two, the 
third of Vefpafian's reign. *A.s for the affairs of the Parthi- 
ans, Vologefes, brother to Tiridates, was in the year eighty 
fnccceded by Artabanes, and he by Pacorus the friend of 



Decebalus f . who reigned while Pliny governed Bithynia 5 . 
Pacorus was father to Parthamafiris, and probably to Cof- 
rhoes, who reigned at this time in Parthia b . Aurelius 
Victor calls him Cofdroes, and Dion Cailius Hofroes. 
Trajan, who wanted only a pretence to make war upon 
the "Parthians, pretended to be highly affronted at the Par- 
thian king's giving the crown and royal enfigns to Exedares, 
and demanded fatisfacc-ion, threatening him with war, if he 
refufed to comply with his juft d-mands. Cofrhoes defpifed 
his menaces \ whereupon Trajan, who had already made 
the neceiTary preparations for this expedition, immediately 
left Rome and crofted over into Greece. When Cofrhoes 

found he was in earneft, he began to abate of his pride, and 

fent deputies to him with rich prefents, begging that he would 
not, upon fuch flight motives, engage the two empires in a 
bloody and deflructive war ; at the fame timc,he aca 4 uainted him 
that Exedares, finding himfelf neither acceptable to the Romans 
nor to the Parthians, had abdicated the crov/n, and befought 



Trajan to difpofe of it in favour of Parthamafiris. T he 
embaffadors met Trajan at Athens, and there delivered EmbaiTador 
their meffage ; to which the emperor replied, that friend- b e ^^^.^ 
fhip was fhewn by actions, and not by words; that he ,>f the Par* 

was going into Syria, and that there he mould take fuch thians. 
refolutions as he fhould think proper. He then difmiffed 
the embaffadors, without deigning to accept any of their 
refents l . He then purfued his journey through Al 




Minor, Cilicia, and the other provinces, to Seleucia in 

ria, and from thence to Antioch, the capital of that pro- 
vince, which he entered crowned with a branch of an olive- 
tree on a Thurfday, which, that year and the followin_ 
happened, and never more during his reign, to be the 
Seventh of January K 

The 




Antioch. 



f 



Zonar. in vit. Tit. t Vim. I. x. epift. 8. h D 
h 779. i Idem, p. 77S. k Utter, not. in a£l. Ign; 

P- 35* Lond. ann. 1647. 
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The following year's confuls were Lucius Licinius Sura 

the third time, and Caius Sofius Senecio the' fecond, who 
refigned the fafces to Suranus and Servianus ] , in whofe 
confulmip Adrian was praetor, and exhibited moft mag- 
nificent (hews m ; for he did not attend Trajan into the eaft. 
Adrian com- "When the time of his praetorfhip expired, he wasfentto 

Lower Pan- commanQ ' the armies in Lower Pannonia, where he main- 
conia. tained with great feverity the military difcipline, and kept 

in awe the Sarmatians, whom Eufebius and St. Jerom count 
among the nations fubdued by Trajan". Servianus, who 
was conful with Suranus, is called in feveral antient in- 
scriptions Julius Servilius Urfus Servianus, the fame, no 
doubt, who married Paulina, fifter to Adrian, and the 
emperor's coufm °. Pliny wrote fome letters to him as an 



intimate friend, and by his means obtained feveral favours 



of the emperor p . When he fpeaks of him to others, he 
calls him a perfon of g;reat accomplifhments % He was go- 



vernor of upper Germany in the year 98, the flrft of 
Trajan's reign, and from thence was fent into Panonia r . 
Trajan entertained a mighty opinion of his talents, and 
ufed to fay, that among the great men who might afpire at 



the empire, he was the moft capable of difcharging that 
high truft with reputation. He was no friend to Adrian, 
and is fuppoied to have oppofcd his adoption ; for that 
prince, a little before he died, in the year 138, ordered 
Servianus, then ninety years old, to be put to death, that 
he might not furvive him, tho' he had, during the whole 
courfe of his reign, treated him in a very friendly man- 
ner, and preferred him to the firft employments s . He is 
often called by the Greek writers Severianus inftead of 



V 

Abcarus 



Servianus But to return to Traian : he made his entry 



into Antioch on the feventh of January, as we have re- 
lated above. During his ftay in that city, Abgarus, 



or 



king of E- as f° me cau him, Augarus, prince of Edcfla in Mefopota- 
deif.i and o- mia, fent him prefcnts, and, by his cmbafladors, declared 
ther pnn ^ e n s t his fincere defire of living in friendihip with him and the 
to Trajan. P ec p'e of Rome ; but, as he equally feared the Romans 

and Partisans, and was defirous to pleafe both, he de- 
clined 



1 Idat. ebon. Alexand. Onupli. in fall. m Spart. in A- 
drinn. 11 Hier. in chron. 0 Spart. in Adrian, p. ! ? 2t 
P Plin. 1. iii. epift. 26, 27. "1 Idem. 1. viii. epift. 23. 

r Spart, in Adrian, p. 1. . 8 Idem ibid, & Dio, 1. lxix. p. 795' 
* Vide Spart. cum not. Cafaubon. 
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Ined waiting upon him in perfon. The other petty princes 
- {hat neighbourhood came perfonally to offer their fer~ 
vice to the emperor of Rome, and brought with them, 
according to the cuftom of the eaftern countries, rich pre- 
fents. One among the reft prefented him with a ftatelj 
courfer, who, as he was brought before the emperor, kneeled 
down, bowed his head to the ground, and adored him, as he 
been taught before-hand. Trajan received all the 
princes who came to attend him, with great demonftra- 
tions of kindnefs, accepted their prefents, and pretended 
to repofe an entire confidence in them. Having made the 
neceffary preparations for his intended expedition, he left 






The kin* of 



Antioch, bending his inarch towards Armenia, when Pa, . . a 
thamafiris, who had wrote to him before, and in his let- writes' ro the 



ftyled himfelf king of Armenia, fent him a fecond 



(for Trajan had returned no anfwer to the flrft) ^erilpfaccg 

wherein he omitted the title of king, and defired, that M. in that king-; 

Junius, governor of Cappadocia, might be appointed to dom » 



th him, Trajan fent only the fen of Junius, and 
the mean time purfued his march, making himfelf mailer 
feveral places, without meeting with the leaft refinance 



At Sata, or rather Satala, a citv in Aimenia Minor, the? 




emperor was met by Anquialus king of the Heniochi, a 
people of Circaflia on the Euxine fea, and of the Mahe- 

loni, of whom we find no further mention in hiflory. Trajan 
received him with all poflible demonftrations of kindnefs 
and made him rich prefents, in order to attach him t( 
his intcrelt, Upon his arrival at Elegia in the Greate 
Armenia, Parthamafiris came to wait upon him, and 
of him the crown of Armenia. Trajan received him feated 
upon a throne or tribunal, and attended by the chief officers 
of his army. As Parthamafiris approached the throne, ^m^inper 
he took off his crown, and laid it at the emperor's feet, fon. 

without uttering a fingle word, not doubting but he would 
immediately return it to him. In the mean time, the 



foldiers, pleafed to fee the king of Armenia, tho' fupported 



ia 




the whole power of the Parthian empire, obliged 
fobmit. and refirm his crown to th 



g 



lated him upon it with loud fhouts of joy ; which fo 

ned Parthamafiris, that he attempted to withdraw, and re- 
lur n to his metropolis ; but finding himfelf furrounded on 
a 'i fides, he defired to fpeak to Trajan in private. Here- 
upon he was carried into the emperor's tent ; but Trajan 



"king his propofals, and refufing to comply 
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he left the tent in a great paflion, and endeavoured to niaie 
his efcape out or the camp. But Trajan, having ordered 
him to be flopped, and brought back, afcended his tribunal 
anew, and defired the prince to repeat in the hearing of 
all, the propofals he had made to him in private, and his 
fwers, that per Tons, who were ignorant of what 



an 




palled between them, might not give falfe accounts of it 
and mifreprcfent it to the world. Upon this Parthamafiris 



no longer able to contain himfelf, told Trajan, that he 
had neither been conquered, nor taken prifoner; that lie 
came thither voluntarily, believing no injury would have 
been offered him, and that he fhould receive his king* 

i-raianre- c * om °^ Trajan, as Tiridates had done of Nero. Trajan 
fufes him the replied, that Armenia belonged to the Romans, and that it 
crown of Ar- fhould receive a Roman governor, and be no longer a 
* nema ' kingdom ; that as for Pathamafiris, he gave him liberty 



to retire whither he pleafed. Accordingly he difmiffed him 
and the Parthians who came with him, and appointed them 
a guard, that they might not be infulted by the foldiery, or 
raife difturbances ; the Armenians he detained, as fubjefls 
of the Roman empire, and ordered them to return to their 
refpective dwellings. Parthamafiris endeavoured to maintain 
himfelf in his kingdom by force of arms ; but loft his 
Armenia re- life i n the attempt, fo that Trajan made himfelf mafter of 

Roman 0 p a ro - Armenia, which he reduced to a R.oman province 0 . As 

vince. ' to the other particulars of this war, we find them no-where 
Several kings recorded. Upon the reduction of Armenia, feveral princes 

fubmit to 



Trajan. fubmitted of their own accord to Trajan, amongft whom 

are mentioned the kings of Iberia, Sarmatia, Bofporus, 
and Colchis w . Lie named a king to rule over the Albani- 
ans, and appointed one Julianus prince of the Apfiles, whofe 
country bordered cn the Euxine fea, havins; for its metro- 

polls the city of Diofcuris, afterwards called Sebaltapoiis. 
Arrian, who wrote under Adrian, fpeaks of a camp in the 



neighbourhood of this city, which he calls the boundary of 

the Roman empire x . The Romans had, before Trajans 

time, a garrifan in Melitene or Melitinc, a caftle of Lew 

Armenia, which Trajan made a city, and appointed to be 
the metropolis of the whole country - y whence in pr° cel! 

of time it became one of the molt populous and wealthj 

cities 



w Dio, I. IxyHL p. 779. Arrian .in perip. pont. Euxin. p; /■ 

•tetrop. in vit, Tnjan. * Eutrop. ibid, x Arrian, 
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citfe in the eaft y . The emperor, having left garrifons in 
all the ftrong-holds of Armenia, advanced to the city of 
Edeffa in Mefopotamia, where he was received in a very EntersMefo* 
friendly manner by Abgarus king of that diflrict. Abgarus potamia. 
had before fent him feveral prefents ; but put off, under 
various pretences, waiting upon him in perfon. However, 



Trajan by the mediation of Abgarus's fon, by name Ar- 
bandes, a very comely youth, received his excufes, and 
admitted him to his friendfhip. Abgarus made a great 
entertainment for the emperor and the chief officers of his 
army, at which Arbandes, who was perhaps too much be- 
loved by Trajan, diverted him with dancing after the 
manner of his country z . Manes, the chief of one of the 
Arabian nations, Sporaces, prince of Anthemufia, a pro- 
vince of Mefopotamia, Mebarfapes, king of Adiabene, and 
Manifares, king of fome diftricl: in that neighbourhood, 
declared, that they were ready to join Trajan ; but, in 
the mean time, delayed meeting him, fo that the em- 
peror began to diftruft. them, efpecially after the treachery ^ 
of Mebarfapes; who having demanded and obtained a eryoft jJ; 
body of troops to protect his dominions, as he pretended, king of AH 
againft the Parthians, put moll: of them to the fword, abene » 
and kept the reft in captivity. Amongft the latter was a 
centurion, named Sentius, who, as Trajan, highly pro- 
voked at this treachery, approached a place of great ftrengtb, 

called Ademyftres, where he was kept, found means to 
break his chains, and, with the affiftance of his fellow-cap- 
tives, killed the governor of the fort, and opened the gates 
to the Romans a . Trajan, now mafter of fo ftrong and 
important a place, advanced boldly into Mefopotamia and re^ 
duced great part of it by the bare fame of his name. As the 
greater! part of Adiebene lay beyond the Tigris, Trajan b^Tra'anb-'Mp 
a bridge over that river, which is reprefented on feveral medals a bridge o?ei 
that have reached our times b . The cities of Nifibe and Batueths Tgrii 
made a vigorous defence ; but in the end were obliged to 

yield. If the city of Nifibe belonged, as Jofephus writes 
to the king of Adiabene, it was at this time, as is ma- 
nifeft from Dion Caffius c , in the hands of the Par- 
thians. As for Cofrhoes, we know not what meaf'ures 
he took, or what attempts he made to ftop the progrefs 
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or 



bid 



y Procop. de aedinc. Juftin. 1. iii. c. 4, .« Dio, ibid. p. 780 
Idem, p. 781. *» Occo, p. 205. Birag. p. 157. c Dio 
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of Trajan's conquefts. In Dion Caffius 
Manifares offered to yield to the Romans for ever afl 
Armenia, and that part of Mefopotamia, which they had 
already conquered. Whence we conjecture, that the name 
of Manifares has crept into the text inftead of Cofrhoes 
who alone could make fuch an offer, and between whom 
A treaty be- and Trajan a treaty was, it feems, concluded, fince Au- 
^T/the re ^ us Victor writes, that the emperor obliged him to 
icing of the deliver hoftages. What treaty this was, or on what oc- 



Parthians. cafion, or by whom it was violated, (for the war broke 



out anew) we are no- where told. To this treaty per 
haps allude the medals, which were ftruck about this 
time, with the following legend, " Peace eftabliflied ; 
the king of the Parthians reftored n ." The power of the 
Parthians was, as Dion Caffius informs us °, greatly 
weakened at this time by their inteftine wars ; fo that 
Cofrhoes was perhaps obliged to recur to Trajan, and im- 




o 



re his protection againft his own fubjects. This is all 
ws know of Trajan's wars in the eaft, till the year 
115, the eighteenth of his reign. We mould be able 
to give a better account of all thefe tranfactions, if the 
Parthian hiftory, compofed by Arrian, who flourimed 



this time, on purpofe to fet forth the exploits of Trajan, 
and by him divided into feventeen books, had reached 



us p ; but that hiftory being long fince loft, and many 
other hiftories of thefe times, (for under no prince there 
'flou rimed a greater number of celebrated hiftorians than 
under Trajan) we are with no prince's exploits lefs ac- 
quainted than with Trajan's. Not to mention the many 
hiftorians who have defcribed the Parthian war, in which 

Trajan diftinguifhed himfelf in a very eminent manner, 

both as a foldier and a general, A4anus Maximus, r-abius 

Marccllinus, Aurelius Verus, Statins Valens, Ammiar 

Marcellinus, and Dion Caffius, wrote his life, either 

itfelf, or in the body of the Roman hiftory. But none 

of the works of thefe authors are new remaining; h 

that we are obliged to recur to the abridgment of Dicn 

Caffius by X.-philin, and to the ftill more compendious 

and undisefted writings of Aurelius "Victor and Eutro- 

hether 




pins. We cannot even learn of any writer, w 
Trajan ever returned to Rome after he fet out from 



h 



Vide Occon. p. 201. * Dio, p. 783, p phQt 



c. 58. 
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ifgjice to conquer Armenia, However, we cannot per- 

fuade ourfelves that he continued in the eaft, without once 
vifiting the metropolis of the empire, for the fpace of 
eleven or twelve years : the more, becaufe fome medals 
it appears pretty plain, that he returned to Rome before 
year 112, the fifteenth of his reign, and that he left 
jt the fame or following year q ; which gives a great light 



to hiftory, and may ferve to juftify the a£rs of the glo- 
rious martyr St. Ignatius. Lufius Quietus diftinguiihed Lucius Quie- 
himfelf above all the commanders employed by Trajan *'^ fti £r 
in this war. He was a Moor by nation, and born in a jyj. tl ^" 
country not fubjecl: to Rome ; but neverthelefs ferved in and Trajan's 
the Roman cavalry, till he was either by Domitian or other wars * 



Nerva for fome mifdemeanour degraded and difmifled. 
Trajan, wanting Moors in his wars with the Dacians, 
took this prince again into the fervice, with a body of 
his countrymen and dependents, at the head of whom he 
performed wonders, both in the firft and fecond Dacian 
war r . In the Parthian war he ferved with fuch courage 
and fuccefs, that Trajan honoured him with the confu- 
late, and, towards the end of his reign, appointed him 
governor of Paleftine, by way of reward for a fignal vic- 
tory which he gained over the Jews of Mefopotamia s . 

His reducing the Mardi, a people of Afia near Armenia, 
and not far from the Cafpian fea, is mentioned, as what 
moft of all contributed to his glory and preferment l . 
Ammianus Marcellinus extolls him as one of the great- 
eft captains that ever bore arms for the Romans u . We 
are told, that Trajan had fuch a kindnefs and efteem for 
him, that he had fome thoughts of naming him for his 
fucceflbr, tho' he was not even born a fubject of the 

empire w . We {hall have occafion to mention him again 
in the following reign. In the fix following years we find 
nothing recorded by the compilers of the antients, (for 
the works of the antients themfelves have been long fince 
loft, as we have hinted above) except the names of the 
confuls, the making the high-way by Trajan from Bene- 
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ventuni 



* Vide Birag. p. 158. r Dio, in excerpt. Valef. p. 710. 
1. lxviii. p. 773. Spart. in Aur. Themift. orat. xvi. Mauric. ta&ic. 
!• xi. c. 2. 3 Dio, in excerpt, p. 710. Eufeb 1. iv. c. 1. 

1 Eufeb. ibid, u Ammian. 1. xxix. w Eufeb. k Themift. 
ibid. - 
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ventum to Brundufiumj the burning the pantheon 
lightning ; the overturning of fome cities in Galatia by 
earthquake ; and dedicating of the great fquare at Rome 

which took its name from Trajan. The confuls (for of 
thefe magiftrates we have never yet omitted the names) 
were Appius Annius Trebonianus Gallus and Marcus 
Attilius Metellus Bradna ; Aulus Cornelius Palma, the 
fecond time, and L« Tuilus ; Prifcinus, or Prifcianus, 
and Orfitus ; Caius Calpurnius Pifo and M. Vcttius Bo- 
lanus ; Trajan, the fixth time, and Titus Sextius Bota 
nus ; Lucius Publius Celfus, the fecond time, and Caius 
Clodius Crifpinus ; Qtiintus Ninnius Hofla and Publius 
Manilius Vopifcus. Thefe were confuls from the eleventh 
to the feventeenth year of Trajan's reign, inclufively ; 
that is, from the 108th to the 114th of the chriftian sera, 
n fome medals that were coined during Trajan's fixth 
confulfhip, is marked the departure of that prince from 
Trajan re- Rome x , no doubt, to return to the eaft : which we may 
turns to the f U ppofe to have happened the year he was conful, the 
" a ' fifteenth of his reign ; for in that year Adrian, who 

commanded under him in the fecond Parthian war, was 
created archon, or chief magiftrate of Athens; which 
honour was probably conferred upon him, as he paffed 

through that city with Trajan y. 

The eighteenth year of Trajan's reign and 115th of the 
chriftian sera was remarkable for the victories gained by 
that great warrior over the Parthians, and for which he 
aftumed the title of emperor the feventh, eighth, and 
ninth times z . Whatever gave occafion to this war (for 
hiftory is filent upon this head), Trajan, before he left 
Syria, fent, at the requeft of his friends, fome perfons 
Heconfults to confult the oracle of Heliopolis in Phaenicia, to know 
the wade of w h et ] ler ] ie fhould return from this war to Rome. The 
HeliopoLs. orac j e re turned an anfwer, as ufual, in ambiguous terms, 

which might be interpreted either way. Trajan, putting 
the beft conftru£rion upon the dark words of the oracle, 
early in the fpring left Syria, and marched againft the Par- 
tialis encamped on the other fide of the Tygris. As the 
river was not fordable, and the enemy poiTefted with a 

numerous army the oppofite bank, he fecretly caufed a 

great 



* Noris. epift. conful p. 72. r Vide Noris. ibid ; 

2 Grater, p. s»8. Goltz. p. 65, 66. 
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number of boats to be built in the woods of Ni- 

Ibis, which being conveyed upon carriages to the river- 
bridge was fuddenly formed with them over the 




river, which Trajan paffed in fpite of the utmoft efforts Hepaffestte 
0 f the enemy, who greatly annoyed him with (bowers ofjjj^fj* 
arrows, till he fent feveral boats againft them manned boats, 
with archers and {lingers, and ordered others to move 
up and JuWii the river, as if they were trying to land 
in other places. This fo diftra&ed the Parthians, already 



difmayed and farprifed at the fight of fo many vefi 
in a country quite deftitute of wood, that they gave 

way, and Coffered the Roman army to pafs the river 
without further moleftatk»n. Trajan made himfelf mafter 
of the kingdom of Adiabene, which he had reduced in 
the former war, but perhaps reftored upon the conclu- 
fion of the peace. He like wife fubdued the country, Reduces 
which at that time ftill retained the name of Affyria, Affyria. 
and in which flood the city of Ninos or Ninive, and 



Arbela and Gaugamela, twej places famous in hiftory on 

account of the victories of Alexander the Great. As 
the Parthians were Greatly weakened by their domeftic 



wars and ttill divided among themfelves, Trajan advan- 
ced, without oppolition, to the celebrated city of Baby- And arrives 
ion, of the power and greatnefs of which we have read at Babylon, 

fuch wonders. He entered it, no one offering to with- 
ftand him ; and reduced its large territory, where the 
Roman ftandards had never before been difplayed. By 
this acquifition, he became mafter of thofe rich and noble 
countries, Affyria and Chaldaea. There he was led 




his curiofity, fays Dion Caffius, to vifit the lake of bit 
men, which was made ufe of in building the famous wa 
of Babylon. But that lake is by Rutil ius a , and others 



placed in Mefopotamia. Afterwards he began a canal He begima 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, in order to con- ""^^ 
vey his velTels out of the former river into the latter, Euphrates 
and with them lay a bridge over the Tigris, being re- and the Ti- 
folved to befiege Ctefiphon, which flood on that river : s » s > c ^ 
but being informed, that the bed of the Euphrates was undertaking, 
much higher than that of the Tigris, he abandoned the 



defign, fearing the ftream would become too rapid, and 



conieq 



n 




8 Rut. itincr. p. 32, 
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confequently unnavigable b . However Ammianus Marc® 
nus allure us, that the emperor Julian, having removed 
the ftones with which the mouth of the canal was ftopt, 
conveyed his velTels through that cut from the Euphrates 
into the Tigris, a little above Ctefiphon c . This canal 

was called Naarmalca, that is, the river of kings. Tra~ 
jan, fearing the above-mentioned inconvenience, did not 
think it advifeable to make ufe of the canal $ but or- 
dered his veftels to be brought upon land -carriages 
from the Euphrates to the Tigris, thefe two rivers being 
in fome places at a fmall diftance from each other ; and 
having formed a bridge with them, pafled his army 
Makes him- over the Tigris, and made himfelf mafter of Seleucia, and 
felf mafter Hkewife of the great city of Ctefiphon, the metropolis of 
a„ d Ctefi- a the Parthian, and afterwards of the Perfian empire «. Up- 
phon, the on his entering that city, he was proclaimed emperor by 
metropolis c »f the army, who with loud fhouts of joy confirmed to him 

the title of Parthicus, which he had firft gained by the re- 
duction of Nifibis. At Ctefiphon he took the daughter of 
Cofrhoes, and feized the throne of the Parthian kings, which 
was of mafiy gold e . Cofrhoes himfelf made his efcape, 
and was ftill living in the reign of Adrian. Trajan ac- 
quainted the fenate with the fuccefs that had attended him 
in this expedition : whereupon a decree palled, allowing the 
conqueror of the Parthians to enter Rome in triumph as 

often as he pleafed f . The taking of Ctefiphon put him in 

poflbilion of all the neighbouring countries. Eutropius tells 

Reduce* fe- us > tnat ne reduced the Marcomades, the Cardueni, Anthe- 
verai ooun- mifia, a large province of Perfia, fays that writer, and all 

the countries lying between Babylon and India. At Babylon 

he vifited the houfe in which Alexander the Great died, 

and there performed fome ceremonies in honour of that 
famous conqueror s. Ammianus Marcellinus writes, that 
in his time Trajan's tribunal was ftill to be feen at a city 
in the neighbourhood of Babylon which he calls Ozocardene h . 
Aflym made Trajan reduced AfTyria to a Roman province, as he had 
a Roman before done Armenia and Mcfopotamia ; fo that the empire 
province. now extended to the Tigris, and even beyond that river. 

How he difpofcd of the country of the Parthians, we mail 

relate 



fe Dio, p. 7S4. c Arnmian. L xxiv. d Dio, ibid 
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e anon. He obliged the inhabitants of Mefopotamia, 

no doubt, thofe like wife of the other provinces, to pay 
him a yearly tribute h . The dialogue between Triepho and 
Critias, which is falfely afcribed to Lucian, feems to have been 
written about this time ; for it ends with the news of the 
taking of Sufa, formerly the metropolis of Perfia. Mention is 
likewife there made of inroads made by the Scythians, as 
if they committed great devaftations in the Roman territo- 
ries K Towards the end of the autumn, Trajan returned A dreadful 
toAntioch, which was that winter almoft entirely ruined ^^odj 
hf one of the moft dreadful earthquakes mentioned in hiftory. 
That city was then crouded with troops, and Arrangers came 
from all quarters, either out of curiofity, or upon bufmefs, 
and embaflies ; fo that there was fcarce a nation or province 
but what had a {hare in the calamity ; and all the Roman 
world, fays Dion Caffius k , fufFered in one city. The 



thquake was preceded by violent claps of thunder, unufual 



winds, and a dreadful noife under ground : then followed 
fo terrible a fhock, that the earth all trembled, feveral houfes 
were overturned, and others toned to and fro like a fhio in 



the fea : the noife of the cracking and burftine of the timber 




of the falling of the houfes, and a difrnal and loud roaring 
under ground, drowned the cries of the difmayed peopl 



Thofe who happened to be in their houfes, were, for the 
moft part, buried under their ruins ; fuch as were walking 
in the ftreets and in the fquares, were by the violence of 



the mock, darned againft one another, and moft of them 
either killed or dangeroufly wounded. As the earthquake 
continued with fome fmall intermiflion, for many days and 

nights together, many thoufands perifhed by it, and amor 
the reft the conful Marcus Pedo Virsriiianus, with mai 



y 



other perfons of great diftinclion. The moft violent fhock 
of all was, as we read in the a£ts of St. Ignatius, on a 
Sunday, the twenty-third of December. Trajan himfelf Trajan him. 
was much hurt, but neverthelefs efcaped through a win- fclf lshart# 
dow out of the houfe where he was. Dion CaHius pre- 
tends, that he was taken out of the window, and carri- 



ed away by one, who in tallnefs exceeded the human 



iize. The fame writer adds, that mount Lifon, which 

ftood at a fmall diftance from Antioch, bowed with its top 

and threatened to fall down upon the citv ; that other moun- 

tains fell ; that new rivers appeared ; and others, that had 

flowed 

. h Eutrop. ibid. Feft. Ruf. breviar. p. 553. 

* Lucian. in philopatride, dialogo. Et Baron ad ann. 114; 

* Dio, p. 781. 
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ilowed before, forfook their courfe, and vanifhed. Wt§ 
the earthquake ceafed, the voice of a woman was heard 
crying under the ruins ; which being immediately removed 
me was found with a fucking child in her arms, whom 
fhe had kept alive, as well as herfelf, with her milk 
Search was made for others, but no one befides was found 
alive, except a child, that was ftill fucking its dead mother 1 . 
This dreadful earthquake is mentioned by Eufebius, Au- 



relius Victor, and Evagrias, who all fpeak of it as the great- 
eft calamity recorded in hiftory 



s 



The next confuls were L. iElius Lamia and iElianu 

Verus. From an infcription of this year, the nineteenth of 
Trajan's reign, we learn that the fenateand people of Rome 
returned the emperor folemn thanks for having facilitated 
the entry into Italy on the fide of the Adriatic fea, by a 

Ancona? ° P orfc ma ^ e ^is or( ^ ers at Ancona, as he had fome years 



before made one on the Mediterranean, at or near Centum- 

cellae, now Civita-Vecchia. Upon the return of the fpring, 

Trajan, leaving Antioch, vifited the conquered countries ; 
and finding them all in a ftate of tranquility, he made vari- 
ous regulations ; and then embarking on board his fleet, 
Trajan fails failed down the Tigris, being defirous to view the Perfian 

<town the g U lf 5 which Dion Caffius calls theRed-Sea, or Mare Erythrae- 

the^Perfian um ? fuppoling it to have taken that name from Erythrus, a 
gujf. prince once very powerful in thofe parts n . The ftorms, 

fhe rapidity of the river, and the tides rendered his naviga- 
tion both troublefome and dangerous. However, he made 
himfelf mafter of Mefene, an ifland formed by the Tigris, 
and obliged Athambylus, who reigned there, to pay him tri- 
bute. He was well received by the inhabitants of Charax 



c 



pafina?, the metropolis of Athambylus^ dominions, which 
moft geographers place at the mouth of the Tigris. Tkon 
Caffius tell us, that Trajan failed into the Ocean, meaning 
perhaps the Perfian gulf; for it is not probable, that, with 



the ill-built boats, of which his fleet confifted, he purfued 
He reduces his courfe beyond Ormuz, where the gulf ends. It was, 
Arabia Felix. we conjecture, on this occafion, that he reduced Arabia 

Felix. Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria, had fome years 
before fubdued Arabia Petrsea, as we have obferved above, 
and reduced it to a Roman province. But now Trajan 

made 



Dio, 1. lxviii. p. 781. 
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e himfelf matter, it feems, of Arabia Felix $ for Arrian, 



in 



his book on the navigation of the Red Sea, obferves, 
that in the reign of Trajan, there were at Leuca, a bo- 
rough upon that fea, a centurion, and fome troops, with a 
receiver, who claimed the fourth part of all the goods that 
were landed there °. The fame writer places on the fouth 
coaft of Arabia, beyond the ftreights of Bebel Mander, a 
city called Arabia, and furnamed En daemon, or the Happy, 
fiom its having been formerly enriched by means of the 
trade tlr.t was carried on there ; but adds, cc A little be- 

" fore our time it was deftroyed by Caefar, and is at pre- 

« fent only a village p." As he places it in the country 
of the Homer itas q , fome writers take it, to have frood 
where the prefent city of Aden (lands. Befides, it appears 
from feveral medals, or pieces of money, coined after the 
year in, the fourteenth of Trajan's reign r , that he re- 
duced Arabia, not by his lieutenants, but in perfon s . Fe- 
ftus too mentions the conqueft of Arabia * ; and Eutropius 

feems to reckon the reducing of that country to a Roman 

province amongft the laft actions of Trajan". A writer 
who is fuppofed to have flourifhed about this time, after 
having fa id, that the power of the Perfians and Pai thians 

had yielded, adds, that Sufa itfelf was taken, and that all 
Arabia would foon fubmit to the victorious and invincible 

prince v/ . This muft, without all doubt, be underftood of 

Felix, which it is thence plain he did not fubdue, 

till after the conqueft of Aflyria, that is, before this year, 

the nineteenth of his reign, and the 11 6th of the chrifdan 

sera. Some read in Feftus x , that he conquered the country 

of the Saracens ; but as no mention is made of that people 





any other writer of thofc times, we readily fall in with 

thofe who, inftead of Saraceni, read Ofrhoeni, who inha- 
bited one of the provinces of Iviefopotamia, called Ofrhoene, 
from a king of the country named Ofrhoes y. Tr 



b 



reached the ocean, as we read in Dion Callius, and 



there difcovering a fhip bound to India, wifhed he was He envies 
young, that he might extend, as Alexander had done, h is ^j^'^ 1 "' 

conquefts to that country z . Eutropius tells us a that he had eViS!" 

a fleet 



Arrian, in peripl. Erythyr. p. 6. p Idem, p. 8. 
^ Idem, p. 46. r Birag. p. 116; 3 Occo, p. 215. 
1 Fell, in breviar. p. 551. u Eutrop. in Trajan. w Lil- 
ian, philop. * Feft. p. 551 553, Y Procop, 
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fleet ready equipped in the Red Sea, with a defign to i n vadd 

India ; that he informed himfelf of the cuftoms, flrength, 

and manner of fighting of the Indians ; and that he envied the 




happinefs of Alexander, who had fubdued them, and ex- 
tended his conquefts far beyond the bounds of the Roman 

empire. The Romans had even the vanity to brag, that they 
had brought India under fubje&ion, as Eufebius obferves*; 
but by India they perhaps meant Arabia Felix. Trajan 
wrote to the fenate, acquainting them with the fuccefs of 
his arms, and naming the feveral nations, which he had con- 
xtraordi- quered, and which were utterly unknown. They decreed him 
iry hon- extraordinary honours ; among the reft, that he mould, up- 

im b^thf on return t0 R° me > triumph over each particular na- 
nat e . 6 tl0n ? which he had fubdued ; whichwas decreeing him, not 

one, but many triumphs : a triumphal arch was built in his 
own forum, to perpetuate the memory of his conquers ; 



and the people of Rome ma je great preparations 



him with the utmofl pomp upon his return. But to Rome 
he never returned ; nor was the end of his actions anfwerable 
rhe Jews to the beginning. For moft of the nations, which he had con- 
evolt in £~q U ered, revolted and (hook off the yoke, after having driven 

laces. out or maflacreed the garrifons that had been left amongft 

them. /The Jews, who had been difperfed into all parts of the 
world, fell into a dreadful rebellion in all the provinces 
of the empire, being prompted thereunto by the abfence of 
the emperor, and the late terrible earthquake, which as they 
imagined, portended the ruin and downfal of the Roman 
empire. They rofe at the fame time in Alexandria, all over 
Egypt, and in Libya Cyrenaica, againft the other inhabitants 
of thofe countries, whom hiftorians call Greeks, anda- 
gainft the Romans, who were very numerous in thofe pro- 
vinces, which had been long fubje£t. to Rome. In Egypt, 
which was then governed by Lupus, they alTembled invaft 
crowds, committed dreadful diforders, and falling upon 
the inhabitants, who endeavoured to fupprefs the tumult, 

defeated them at the very fir ft onfet with great (laughter. But 

this advantage cod them dear 5 for the Egyptians, who had 

the good luck to efcape the general carnage, fheltering 

themfelves in Alexandria, feized and mafiacred, without 
diftinclion of fex # or age, all the Jews who dwelt in that 
city b . The Jew's indeed fold their lives dear, but were in 

the end overpowered, and all to a man cut in pieces c . The 




1 Eufeb. chron. p. 206. 
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fflf Cyrene, who were it feems, the ringleaders of the 



finding they could not receive theaHiftance which they 
hadpromifed themfelves from their brethren in Alexandria, 
(for they had formed a defign of feizing that city) entered 
Egypt, committing every where molt dreadful devallations 

and unheard-of cruelties. They were headed, according to ^ e ^™^ 
Eufebius d , by one Lucua, whom he ftyles king ; but 



coding ^ Dion Cafiius e , by one named Andrew, whom 



they had chofen tor their leader. However that be, their 
rage and fury was fo great and boundlefs, their barbarities 
fo heinous and outrageous, that they are fcarce to be match- 
ed in hiftory. For, not fatisfied with inhumanly maflacring 

Greeks and Romans of all ranks, ages, and degrees, they 
devoured their flefh, wafbed themfelves in their blood, wore 
their {kins, and made themfelves garlands with their intrails ; 
fome they fawed afunder ; others they threw to wild beafts, 
or obliged them to fight till they killed one another, after 
they had put them to all kinds of torments. Thus they de- 
ftroyed in Libya above two hundred thoufand perfons ; an 
incredible number in Egypt, not fpecified by hiftorians ; 
and in the ifland of Cyprus, where they likewife rofe, two 
hundred and fifty thoufand : Salami's, one of the chief and 
moft populous cities of that ifland, they laid in alhes, after 
having, with that cruelty which was ever peculiar to the 



Jewilh nation, murdered all the inhabitants, without fp 
ing either women or children f. By thefe maffacres, the 
province of Libya was fo difpeopled,that it would have been 
left quite uninhabited, had not the emperor Adrian fent thi- 
ther a few years after feveral colonies s. Trajan, informed 
of thefe barbarities, refolved in a great rage to purfue thofe 
impious wretches, not as rebels, but as mongers, and ene- 
mies to mankind. Accordingly he difpatched into Libya, 
Marcius Turbo, with a ftrong" body of horfe, and foot, and 
aconfiderable fleet, injoining him to purfue them both by 

fea and land with revenge anfwerable to the enormity of 
then 



Turbo defeated them in a pitched battle, and They 



put great numbers of them to the fword, but not without ^tb™ 
the lofs of many of his belt men, the Jews of Cyrene hav- Turbo, 
mg been joined before the battle by thofe of Egypt h . Nei- 
ther was the victory compleat, nor the battle decifive 5 for 



the 



<3 
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the war continued till the reig;n of Adria 
Trajan on the eleventh of Auguft of the 




who fucce* 



year 117 




at 



prince is faid by St. Jerom to have conquered the Jews, wJio 
had revolted a fecond time 1 ; which Scaliger and others 
derftand with refpccT: to the firft revolt under 



Nero 



un 



fides, Spartian tells us, 
beginning: of Adrian's 



that T 



hav 



the 




was fent by th 



ended the war with the J 



very 



prince again 



ft the M 



ews 



who had 



gun 



make incurfions into the Roman territories before the 



And all cut 

to pieces in 
the ifland of 

€yprus. 



death of Trajan k . In the Ifland of Cypr 
by the Romans and inhabitants, all 



thofe 



f that cruel and treach 



js, the Jews were, 

off to a man ; and 
nation forbidden 



upon pain of death, ever to fet foot upon that ifland 



which proh 



the inhab 



extended even to fuch 



were driven thither by ftrefs of weath 



5 



d whom 



fequently they put immediately to death k . They revolted 
likewife in IViefopotamia, but were tjhere foon quelled by the 



brave Lufius Qii 



ho defeated; them in a pitched bat 



Mofl of the 

countries 
conquered 

Trajan re 
volt. 



tie, 



great numbers of them in p 



of the country 



Th 



pie of 



and drove the reft 
the Jew s was fol- 



lowed by molt of the countries which Trajan had conquered 
the inhabitants riling every-where up in arms, and murderi: 

is. Again ft them the er 



driving; out the Roman o;arifo 
peror difpatcbed Lufius Qu 



5 



d L. App 



M 



aximus 



who were attended with very different fuccefs ; for Maximus 
was defeated and killed ; by whom, hiftory does not inform 
us : but Lufius diftineuifhed himfelf as i 



fual, gained 



But are 

again re- 
duced, 



advantages over the enemy, recovered the city ofNiiibis, 
befieged, ftormed, and laid in allies the city of Edeffa. On 
the other hand. Erucius Clarus and Tulius Alexander, two 



other commanders of the emperor,retook the city of Self 

jrs„ which had ftak 



pon 
he y 



T 



g" 



feveral oth 



1 



off .. j 

ed with the government of Paleftiue m , 



Lufius was, for his gallant conduct, reward- 
no doubt, to keep 



that provi 
and ieem 



7 f * 



h was chiefly inhabited by J 



Spartian informs 



r-; revolt at 



id 



fe new difturbances in th 



:es in tne empire, ror tneie advantages, 
his conqucfts, Tajan took the tenth and 



and 



ft time the title of emperor 



During thefe difturb 



Sambelus 
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ejus, king of Mefene, continued faithful to Trajan. 
ffUher did the Parthians make any attempts towards the re- 
covery of their liberty, or rather of their former condition* 
But Trajan, fearing they would foon make off the yoke, 
thought it advifeable to oblige them, by giving them, in- 
fed of a Roman governor, a king of their own nation. 
With this defign he repaired to Ctefiphon ; and having there 
affembled in a large plain the Romans and Parthians, he af- 
cended a high throne, and declared one Parthamafpar.es king 
of the Parthians, putting, with great pomp and Solemnity , 
the crown upon his head. Parthamafpates, whom Spartian Trajan give$ 
calls Pfarnareffiris, continued faithful to the Romans ; but p^nsf* 
was defpifed by the Parthians as a flavetoRome, and' had 
fcarceany authority over them p. In feveral coins, which 
have reached our times, is reprefented a king proftrate before 
Trajan, with this legend on fome, " He gives a king to the 
Parthians " ; and on others the following, " He diftributes 
kingdoms i 

The following year, the twentieth and laft of Trajan's reign, 
Niger and Apronianus being confuls r , the emperor marched 
into Arabia and there made war upon the Hagareni, or A- 
gareni, who had likewife revolted. What part of Arabia 

they inhabited, we cannot determine, fince we find no far- 
ther mention made of them till the times of the Conftanti- 
nopolitan empire, when the name of Hagareni became com- 
mon to the Saracens and Arabians in general. The emperor 



? 1 



laid fiege to their city, which by Xiphilin is called Atra. 
It was neither great nor beautiful, fays Dion Cafiius*, but He befieg«i 
thought to be very rich, - by reafon the fun was wormipped Atra . 
there, which drew crouds of people thither with rich pre- 
fents from the neighbouring countries*. It was fituated on 
the top of an high and fteep mountain, well peopled, 
and furrounded with ftrong walls u . But its chief ftrength 
confided in the barrennefs of the neighbouring country, 
deftitutc, to a great diftance, of grafs, wood, and even of 
water ; fo that" a great army could not long fubfift before 
it; hence it was neither taken now by Trajan, nor after- 
wards by Severus, tho' they had both made a breach in the 
wall. Trajan narrowly efcaped being killed in cne of the 

attacks , 
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attacks ; for having laid afide the enfigns 
that he might not be known, he headed his men i n Wr- 
fon : but the enemy, knowing him, notwithstanding that 
difguife, by his grey hairs and rnajeftic air, aimed chiefly at 




him, wounded his horfe, and killed an horfeman by his fide. 
Befides, as often as the Romans advanced to the attack, 
they were driven back by violent ftorms of wind, rain, 
and hail, and dreadful flafhes of lightening. At the fame 
time, they were in a ftrange manner infefted in their camp 

Butraifes by fwarms of flies : fo that Trajan was in the end oblig- 



the fiege. e d to raife the fiege and retire. Soon after, as he was 

flricken in years and worn out with fo many long marches, 
he was feized with a dropfy and pally, which he afcnbed 
to poifon, but others thought natural. However, he was 
ftill for returning into Mefopotamia, to reduce fome 
Is taken ill, places which had revolted there. But his diftemper en- 
snd fets fail cr eafing, he left the command of the army to Adrian, 
or ay * whom he had appointed governor of Syria, and embar- 

qued for Italy. It was no fooner known, that he had 
fet fail, than all the countries, which he had conquered 
at a vaft charge, and by expofing himfelf to innumerable 

dangers, fhook off the yoke, and recovered their former 
condition, in fpite of the troops which he had left to keep 
The Parthi- them in fubjedion . The Parthians drove out Parthamaf- 

theirkln ° Ut P ates > t1lie Armenians chofe themfelves a king ; and the 
eir mg. ^ g reate fl. p art 0 f Mefopotamia revolted from Rome, and 

Submitted to the king of the Parthians. Thus all the 

pains he had taken, all the toils he had undergone, and 

the immenfe fums he had expended, proved in the end 
to no effect. Upon his arrival at Selinus in Cilicia, which 
was afterwards from him called Trajanopolis, he was feiz- 
ed with a flux, which in a very fhort time put an end to 
Trajan dies his life. He died in the beginning of Auguft, after hav- 

Cilicia US in ' m & re *S nec * n i neteen years, fix months, and fifteen days, 

counting from the death of Nerva to the eleventh of Au- 
gufc, (for we know not the precife day on which he died) 
when Adrian received at Antioch the news of his death, 
which had been concealed for fome time, and thereupon 
caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor w . Lutropius, 
and fuch as have copied him, tell us, that Trajan died at 
Scleucia in Ifauria. But Seleucia is at a great diftance 

fronv 



> 
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r 



"flftome by Tea. Befides, it appears from feveral infcrip 

x , from the author of the verfes commonly afcribed 
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the fea ; but moil writers agree, that he was going 





■ V 



j the Sibyls, and from the chronicle of Alexandria, that 
e died at Selinus. Hence Scalieer and Cafaubon won- 
der, how any one can call in queftion a. thing fo well 
attefted y. His body was burnt at Selinus, and his afiies His aftes are 
carried by his wife Plotina and his niece Matidies, or ^^T^nd 
Matidia, in a golden urn, to Rome, where they were re- dep^fitedun- 
ceived with extraordinary pomp, and depofited under thederhis 
Itately column, which he had erected, tho' it flood w ith - columlu 
in the walls, where no one before him had been buried z . 



Sports, called Parthic Sports, were for many years cele- 
brated in memory of his victories in the eaft a . From an 
antient infcription, we learn, that Phidemion, his freed* 
man, his chamberlain, cup-bearer, and fecretary, died a 
few days after him, on the twelfth of Auguft, of grief for 
the lofs of fo good a mafter b . Trajan left no children e ; 
nor are we told that he ever had any. Some write, that 
he defigned in imitation of Alexander the Great, to die 

without naming a fucceflbr 5 others tell us, that he in- 
tended to name ten perfons to the fenate, leaving it in 

their power to chufe which of them they judged beft 



qualified for the fovereignty d . We read in Dion Camus % 
that once at a banquet he defired his friends to name ten 
perfons, whom they thought capable of, and equal to, the 
fupreme power. Both Trajan himfelf and his friends fecm- 
ed, according to Spartian, to judge Neratius Prifcus, who 
was the greater!: civilian of his time, the beft qualified for 
fucceeding him in the empire f . That writer adds, that 



day he addreffed him thus : To you Neratius, I 



commend the provinces, in cafe I mould die. He had 
likewife fome thoughts of leaving the empire to Servia- 
ns s, whofe daughter Adrian had married ; and to Lu- 
fius Quietus, of whom he defervedly entertained a mighty 
opinion \ But in the end, Adrian was preferred to 
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x Vide P. Pagi. ad ann. 117. * Vide Cafaubon, 

in Spart. not. C. p. 10. & Scaliger. in Eufeb. shron. p. 
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all the reft ; which was rather owing to the favour 
Plotina, than to any extraordinary kindnefs of Trajan to* 
wards him. For though the emperor was nearly related 
to him, had been his guardian, and . given him his niece 
in marriage, yet he never took great notice of him 1 ; nor 
did Adrian ever (hew any particular afFe&ion for Trajan. 
Hence it was commonly believed, that Trajan did not 
adopt him ; but that Plotina, who was a great friend to 
Adrian, introduced, after the death of her hufband 
pofititious perfon, who, counterfeiting the voice of the dying 
emperor, declared, that he adopted Adrian. Dion Caffius 
Whether he tells us in exprefs terms, that Trajan never adopted Adri- 

adopted A- an . but the whole affair was managed by Plotina and A 




1 • + J 

tianus, or rather Tatianus, who had been jointly t with the 
emperor, Adrian's guardian ; and adds, that for this rea- 

fon the emperor's death was for fome days concealed. 
This Dion Caffius learnt of his father Apronianus, who, 
as he had been governor of Cilicia, where the emperor 
died, had thence certain intelligence of what had pafied at 
his death. Befides, the letters written to the fenate con- 



cerning this adoption wete not figned by 1 raj an, but 
by Plotina, who had never before figned any of her huf- 
band 's difpatches k . A modern writer, of no mean cha- 
racter l , looks upon what Dion Caffius relates of the fup- 
pofititious adoption of Adrian as an arrant fable ; and pre- 
tends, that he was adopted by the emperor a whole year 
before his death ; which, if true, would have left no room 
even for fuch a fable. What induced him to embrace this 
opinion is, that Adrian, as we read in moft authors, and 
as appears from feveral antient inferiptions, reigned twenty- 
two years : on the other hand, it is certain, that he died 
on the tenth of July in 138. He muft therefore have 
begun to count the years of his reign from the ninth of 
Auguft of the year 116, that is, a year before Trajan s 
death ; for that prince died in the beginning of Auguft 

in 117, he thence concludes, that Adrian muft have been 

adopted a year before ; and from the time of his adoption 

reckoned the years of his reign. This objection, which 
we mail endeavour to anfwer at the end of Adrians 

reigR? 



* Dio, p. 795, 788. Spart. ibid. k Dio, 1. 1** 

p. 787, 788. 1 Dodwell. in append, ad differtat. Cy- 

prknic. Oxon. 1684. p. 67. 
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as in a more proper , place, is not of fuch weight 
^ ! lV v> ; as to make us look upon the account, which Dion 




Caffius gives of Adrian's adoption, as an arrant fable. 
We (hallclofe the hiftory of this great emperor's reign with 
a fuccinct account of his noble and ufeful works. Aure-C 
lius Victor will have him to have firft introduced the ufeP 



poft-chaifes ; but that invention is generally afcribed 



Auguftus m , and was probably only improved by Trajan, 



as it was after his time by feveral other emperors, as ap 
pears from Gothofredus, who treats of this fubject at 
length in his comments upon the Theodofian code n . He 
made at ar immenfe charge, a large and convenient road, 
leading through many barbarous nations, from the moft 
diftant coafts of the Euxine fea to thofe of the Ocean in 
Gaul °. He built feveral magnificent libraries in Rome,and 

a ftately theatre in the field of Mars p. He adorned the 
city with many magnificent edifice?, enlarged the circus, 
repaired a great number of antient buildings, and fupplied 
with plenty of water thofe quarters of the city, which by 
other princes had been neglected. But the moft magni- 
ficent of all his works was the great fquare, which he 



made at Rome, and called from his own name, having for 
that purpofe levelled an hill an hundred and forty-four foot 



high. In the midft of the fquare, he erected the famous 
column, which is ftill to be feen, to ferve him for a tomb, 
and at the fame time to {hew the height of the hill, which 
he levelled, as appears from the infcription on the bafis, 
dated the feventeenth year of his tribunitial power, which 
was the 114th of the chriftian aera. The emperor Con- 
ftantius, when he came to Rome in 357, found nothing 
in that {lately metropolis which he admired fo much as 
Trajan's fquare The architect: employed by Trajan in 
this inimitable work, as Conftantius ftyled it, was one 
Apollodorus. Ciacconius tells us, that on the top of the. 
column, which ftood in the midft of the fquare, was pla- 
ced Trajan's ftatue, holding a golden apple in its right 
hand ; and adds, that in this apple were depofited the 
aihes of the deceafed prince s . But Eutropius and Victo- 
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yinus, Whom we have followed, tell us, that 
ried under the column. During this prince's i 
of the provinces of the empire fufFered greatly 
quakes, and were grievoufly afflicted with a dreadful plague, 
with famine, and frequent conflagrations*. At Rome the 
Tiber overflowed its banks with incredible violence, laid 
great part of the city under water, over- turned many 
houfes, and greatly damaged the fields; tho' Trajan cau- 
fed a great canal to be dug, in order to drain them, and 
to convey the water into its natural channel u . Phlegon 
tells us, that in Trajan's time a woman was delivered at 
Alexandria of five children the fame day, three males and 
two females, who were brought up with great care by the 
emperor. The next year the fame woman was delivered of 
three children w . W e read in Plutarch x , that in Trajan's 
reign a veftal, named Helvetia, going on horfe-back, was 



ftruck dead with a flafh of lightning, and thrown quite naked 

on one fide, and her horfe on the other ; which the footh- 

fayers looked upon as prefaging fomething highly difbonoura- 
,ble to the vefials and the Roman knights. Accordingly, not 

long after, theflave of a knight, named Buteces, came of his 



Three veftals 



own accord, and deoofed, that his mafter and feveral others 
of the equeftrian order had for fome time carried on a crimi- 
nal convention with three veftals, iEmilia* Licinia, and 
punSSd.""*" Martia, who were immediately punifhed, and the knights 

too their accomplices. But the pontiffs, having firft con- 
futed the books of the Sibyls, declared, that the crime 
was to be expiated by burying alive in the forum boarium, 
or the ox-market, two men and two women, natives of 
Two men Greece and Gaul; which was done accordingly, tho' they 
and two wo- had not long before condemned the fame crime in others. 

alii* at" 6 * 1 ^ or the ^ rit011s having immolated a human vicfim to 
Rome. their gods, their magiftrates had been ordered to puniih 

them ; though they were afterwards pardoned upon their 
pleading an antient cuftom, but at the fame time com- 
manded, under the fevereft penalties, to forbear fuch fa- 

crinces for the future x . Trajan notwithflanding his hu- 
manity and good-nature, fuffered the chriftians to be in- 
Trajan fof- humanly perfecuted in moft provinces of the empire. A* 

©hriftians to ^ e P u ^& e d no new edicrs againft the chriftian religion, he 
beperiecuted.is not as Baronius obferves y, reckoned by TertuHian a- 

mong 



1 Via. epit. « Plin.l. viii. ep, 17. w Phleg. mir. c. 
2q. * Plut. quasft. Rom. * Idem jbid. 7 Baron, 
adann. 100. 
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perfecutors of the church. But that he was 
ffinemy to the chriftians, 'and highly prejudiced againft 
them, is manifeft from Pliny's letter to him z , and his an- 
swer to Pliny a . This may be afcribed to his looking up- 
on the chriftians, who were already very numerous and 
multiplied daily, with a jealous and fufpicious eye, as the 
underminers of the religion of the empire, and enemies 
to the* gods adored, at Rome and in all the Roman pro- 
vinces. Befides, he perhaps accounted them eftablifhers 
of heteriae, cr illegal focieties, which ufually breed facti- 
ons and feditions; whence all focieties, or colleges, not 
fettled by an imperial edict, or a decree of the fenate, 
were forbidden, and the perfons frequenting them adjudged 
guilty of treafon. But after he had been informed 
Pliny of their innocence, he could not, nor indeed did he 
as appears from his anfwer, entertain any finifter opinion 
of them. But neverthelefs, inftead of putting an imme- 
diate ftop to the perfecution, he lent directions into Bithy- 
nia, where it chiefly raged, repugnant to good fenfe, and 
altogether inconfiftent with his fo much boafted juftice, hu- 
manity, and good-nature. For he commanded, that noHisunjuft 

inquifition (hould be made for the chriftians, but that ^l^^thU 
as were accufed mould be punifhed ; which was, as Ter- 
tullian obferves in his excellent apology b , declaring them 
innocent, and at the fame time ordering them to be treated 
as criminals. If they are guilty, fays that writer, ad- 
dreffing himfelf to the emperor, why do you forbid any 
fearch to be made after them ? If they are innocent,' \\ 
do you command them to be punifhed ? This ordinance, 
however iniquitous and abfurd, continued in vigor till the 
perfecution of Severus, that is, for almoft a whole cen- 
tury. But for a more particular account of the unjuft 
proceedings, even of the beft emperors, againft the chrifti- 
ans, we refer our readers to Tertullian % and Eufebius d 
where they will find, that by fome emperors it was for- 
bidden, upon pain of death, to accufe the chriftians, who 
neverthelefs were, by a ftrange inconfiftency, to be capit- 

punifhed, when accufed or difcovered As Trajan 
was, what every prince ought to be, a generous encourager 
of learning, under him the efforts of genius and ftudy 
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began to revive f j and his reign became famous for a 
number of eminent hiftorians,- poets, orators, and 

phers, of whom we (hall fpeak in our notes (A). 




f Plin. pan. p. 84. Tacit, vit. Agr. c. 2, 3 



(A) Thefe were Julius Frontinus, Cornelius Tacitus, Pliny the 
younger, Pompeius Saturninus, Titinius Capita, Claudius Poj, 
lio, Verginius Romanus, &c. Sextus Julius Frontinus was prastor 
in the firlt year of Vefpafian's reign, but yielded that dignitv 
to Domitian, after having held it but one day, or two at moll 
(1). Some years after he commanded in Britain with great 



reputation and fuccefs, till the ninth year of Vefpafian's reign 



when he was fucceeded by the celebrated Agricola. As that 
command was given to fuch only as had been confuls, Frontinus, 
no doubt, had been honoured with the confulfhip before he was 
fent into Britain. He is thought to have been conful a fe- 
cond time under Nerva, and a third under Trajan (2). He was 



likewife augur, and fucceeded in that dignity by Pliny the 
younger, in the fourth year of Adrian's reign (3) ; whence we 
conclude,that he diedthat year,the 100th of the chriftian sera.the 
augurate being an employment for life. He was a great civilian, 
and highly elteemed by all the men of learning who flo ur iftied in 

liis time, efpecially by Martial, who mentions ami commends 

him in his epigrams. In his laft will he defived, that no tomb 

might be erected to him, faying, that without fuch monuments 
the world would remember {rim, if his life had deferved it (4), 
Tacitus, fpeaking of Frontinus, fays, that he was a man as 
great and able as he found fcope and fafety to be (5). He was 
one of the greateft commanders of his time (6), and gave 
Jignal proofs both of his bravery and conduct, in utterly fub- 
duing the powerful and warlike nation of the Silures, tho 1 be- 
sides the courage of the enemy, he was likewife obliged to ftruggle 
with the difficulties of places and fituation (7). He wrote four 
books of ftratagems, which have reached our times, and are 
fuppofed to have been infcribed to Trajan. As he flatters Do- 
mitian in feveral places of his work, we may thence con- 
clude, that it was compofed in his reign. In the preface, 
which, he prefixed to this work, he tells us, that he had fludied 

the military art with great application ; and, befides the book 

of 



(i) Tacit. 1. iv. c. 39. (2) Noris epift. conful. p. 61, 

62. (3) Plin. 1. iv. epift. 8. (4} Plin. 1. xix. epift. io- 
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written fome others upon the fame fubjeft. We 
in Vegetius, that what Frontinus compendiouily 
wrote on military difcipline, and copied in great part from Cato 
the cenfor, was greatly efteemed by Trajan (8). iElian quotes 
another work done by him, in which he feems to have collected 
what-ever he found in Homer upon the fubjeft of war (9). Ner- 
va committed to him the care of the fountains and aqueducts of 
Rome ; on which occalion he wrote the treatife of aqueducts, 
which has reached us ; as have done fome other fmall pieces 
of his, and are to be found in the collection which Scrive- 
rius has made of the antients, who have treated of the military 
art, and pubMied at Antwerp in 1607. From thefe pieces it 
appears, that they were written during the war with the Dacians ; 
which fome underftand of Domitian's war with that people ,* 
others of Trajan's (10). As for the treatife of colonies, which 
Scriverius afcribes to Frontinus, it either was not done by him, 
or has been fince altered ; for mention is there made of Adrian, 
Severus, Antoninus, Commodus, and other emperors, who 
reigned long after Frontinus's time. 
Cornelius Tacitus, the greateft orator, ftatefman, and hifto- 

rian of his time, was, as is commonly fuppofed, the fon of 
Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman knight, and procurator of Belgic 
Gaul. His promotion in the ftate was begun, as he himfelf in- 
forms us (ii), by Vefpafian, augmented by Titus, and by Do- 
raitian advanced yet higher. He was praetor under Domitian 
in the year of the Chriftiau sera 88, the feventh of that prince's 

reign, and conful under Nerva in 97, being fubftituted to Yer- 
ginius Rufus, whofe panegyric, or funeral oration, he com- 
pofed and pronounced (12). He married in 77, or 78, the 
daughter of the celebrated Cneius Julius Agricola (13). Lipfius 
is of opinion, that he left children by her, fince the emperor 
Tacitus pretended to be defcended from him, or to be of the 
fame family ; for he called the hiftorian, as Vopifcus informs us 
(14), his kinfman j and Sidonius counts him among the anceftors 
of Polemus, prefect of Gaul (15), He had been four years ab- 
fent from Rome, when Agricola died (16) ; which has given 
occafion to fome writers to fuppofe, without any foundation, 
that he was banilhed by Domitian. He pleaded at the bar, 
even after he had been conful j and, by his eloquent fpeeches, 
gained the reputation of the greateft orator of his time (17). He 

was 



(8) Veg. 1. 1. c. 18. (9) .^Elian. ta&. c. 1. p. 1. 
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was much admired by Pliny, who lived in clofe 
him, and by all men of learning, who reckoned it a great 
to be acquainted with a perfon of his extraordinary accomjtjjjj 
ments (i 8). He feems to have publiflied fome Ipeeches, and 
likewife verfes ( 1 9), which have been long fince loft. One of his 

letters has been conveyed to us amongft thofe of Pliny. Tho 1 

he was the greateft orator of his time, he is now known only 
by his hiftorical works, which can never be fufficiently admired 
and commended. He feems to have written his defcription of 
Germany during the fecond confulate of Trajan, that is 
His life of Agricola, which Liplius thinks one of the fineft piecei 
in the Latin tongue, was, as we' conjecture from the preface, 
one of the firft pieces he compofed, and probably publilhed in 
the very beginning of Trajan's reign. The work which com- 
prifes the lives of the emperors, from the death of Galba to that 
of Domitian, ought to be placed next ; for in his annals he 
refers the reader to his account of the reign of Domitian (20). 
That work, which is by Tertullian (21) and other antients called 
the hiftory of Tacitus, cornprifed the tranfa&ions of the Romans, 
both at home and abroad, from the year 69, to the year 96, of 
the chriftian sera ; but only his account of the year 69, and part 
of the year 70, have reached our times. Having ended his hiftory, 
be began his annals, (for fo he himfelf ftyles them) from the death 
of Auguftus to the reign of Galba, in which there are many 



amen table chafms, as we have already obferved.. He had 
referved, as he himfelf tells us (22), for the lludy and 
employment of his old age, the reigns of Nerva and Trajan j- 
but that work, it feems, he. never undertook, no mention 
being made of it by any of the antients. He likewife propofed 
writing the hiftory of Auguftus's reign j but St. Jerom knew of 
no other hiftorical works of Tacitus, except his hiftory and an- 
nals, which were in all thirty books (23). Of thefe are now 



remaining, not without many chafms, only twelve books of his 
annals,' and five of his hiftory. As to his ftyle, it is fublfme 
and expreffive ; his thoughts are great, his phrafe elevated, and 
his words few. He (hews himfelf, throughout his whole work, 
an upright patriot, zealous for public liberty and the welfare of 

his country; a declared enemy to tyrants, and to the. tools of 

tyranny j a lover of human kind, a man of virtue, who adores 
liberty and truth, and every-where recommends them. As no 

man had feen more, and few thought fo much, he draws events 

from 
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Jllfneir firft fources, takes off* every difguife, and penetrate 
every artifice. He faw every thing in a true and uncommon 

light ; whence his reflections are mafterly and profound, like 
mirrors, where human hature and government are exhibited in 
their proper fize and colours. His ftyle is a kind of language 
peculiar to himfelf, weighty, grave, and well-adapted to his 
fubjecl;, The older he grew, the more he curtailed his ftyle ; 
for his hiftory is much more copious and flowing than his annals ; 
fo that what has by fome been reckoned a fault, was in him the 
effect of his judgment. His Latin is pure and claflical ; he 
has few or no words which had not been ufed by fome approved 
writers ; nor does he often give new ideas to old words. How- 
ever, as he is fparing of his words, and, after having ftarted the 
idea, leaves the reader to purfue it, he is thence charged by the 
moderns with obfcurity. The emperor Tacitus directed his books 
to be placed in all the libraries ; and, for their better prefervation, 
ordered ten copies of them to be tranfcribed every year at the 
public expence (24). But notwithftanding this care, many of 
them have been long fince loft, as we have obferved above. As 
for the dialogue on the decay of eloquence, which is by fome 
afcribed to Tacitus, by others to Quintilian, and was written in 
the fixth year of the reign of Vefpafian, Lipfius, from the ftyle, 
is more inclined to adjudge it to Quintilian than to Tacitus. 
But of that piece we have fpoken already in this volume (25). 
The unjuft cenfure of Mr. Bayle and others upon Tacitus, as if 
he had derived the actions of his princes, even the moft inno- 
cent, from wicked counfels and defigns, is fully confuted 
Mr. Gordon in the difcourfes which he has prefixed to his 
excellent tranflation of that hiftorian (26) ; a tranflation which has 
been of great ufe to us in compiling feveral parts of this hiftory. 

Pliny was a native of Comum, now Como, the fon of L; 
Cascilius, by the After of Pliny the elder, by whom he was 




adopted, and thence took the name of C. Plinius Cascilius Se~ 
cundus (27), He was born in the eighth year of Nero's reign 
the 61 ft of the chriftian sera, and ftudied eloquence under 
Quintilian (28) with fuch fuccefs, that he and Tacitus were 



reckoned the two greateft orators of their time. In his youth 
he followed the profeflion of arms (29), was praetor under Do- 
mitian, and under Trajan conful, augur and governor of Pon- 
tus and Bithynia. But his chief employment was to plead 
caufes, which he did with great eloquence, and equal difinte- 
reftednefs, not accepting of his clients fees or prefents of any 

kind, even before the law forbidding them patted in the fe- 

nate, 



(24) Vopifc. in Tacit. 
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nate. He publifhed feveral harangues or fpeeehes, t0j£ v . 
which have reached oar times exfept his panegyric 
the emperor Trajan. An infeription, quoted by Yoffius 




afcribes to him fome hiftoricil pieces ; but of thefe 
tion is made by any antient writer : nay, Apollinaris Side 
nius tells us, that Tacitus did not apply himfelf to the writ, 
ing of hiftory, till he had in vain endeavoured to engage Pliny 
in that province (31). The letter in which Pliny excuies him. 
felf from that talk, is ftill extant (32), but inscribed to one 
Capito ; perhaps in the time of Sidonius, that is, in the fifth cen- 
tury, it piiffed for a letter written to Tacitus. Some make 
Pliny author .of the lives of illuftrious men, which by fome 
critic is afcribed to Cornelius Nepos, Dut by Vofiius to Au- 



reli us Victor (33). Pliny often mentions his own verfes ; but, 
as they have been long fince loft, we can give no account of 
them. He himfelf made and publifhed a collection of fuch of his 
letters as he thought the moft diverting and inftructive (34) ; and 
of thefe are ftill extant ten books, which have been of iignal 
life to us in defcribing the reign of Trajan. He was, as ap- 
pears from his letters, a man of great honour, probity, difinte- 
reftednefs, and good - nature ; of which we find innumerable in- 
ftances in his letters. He prefented the city of Comum, where 
he was born, with a valuable and numerous collection of books, 
which he bought at a great rate, and allotted a large fund to be 
employed, partly in purchafmg other books, and partly in main* 
taining and bringing up the children of his poor countrymen 

5). As the citizens of Comum ufed, for want of proper 
matters at home, to fend their children to be educated at Me* 
diolanum, now Milan, he prevailed upon them to contribute 
towards the hiring and maintaining of profeffors in all arts 
and fciences, and was himfelf at the third part of the charge ; 
he would have willingly paid the whole, had he not believed, 
that the parents of the children, by being obliged to dilburfe two 
thirds of the requifite fum, would be thence more effectually 
induced to chufe profeffors well qualified for that trail, than 
if the whole charge were borne by him ; in which cafe, fa 




vour, he apprehended, might prevail over merit (36). Be- 
fides his countrymen,, he prefented others with confiderable 
fums, namely, Quintilian, on occafion of the marriage of his 
daughter (37) j the poet Martial, when he left Rome, to re- 
turn to Spain a his native country (38) 5 and one Romanus Fir- 

inius, 



(30 VolT. hift. lat. 1. i. c. 30 (31) Sidon. 1. iv. cp. 23- 

(32) Plin. 1. v. ep. 8. (33) VolT. ibid.. (34) PllIK 

l.i.ep. 1. (35)Idem. 1. i. ep. 8.1. vii.. ep. 18. (36) Idem, 

1. iv. ep. 13. §37) Idem, I. vl ep. 32. (3$) W m * 

1, iii. ep. 2i« 
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up the fum that was requhlte for his being raife'd 
pqueftrian order (39). He was not himfelf poflfefled of 
large eftate i but by bellowing little upon himfelf, he could 
(fprd bellowing a great ded upon his friends, as he had no 
children (40) A lady of merit, named Corellia, > for whom 

fliny had a particular value, having betrayed to him a de- 
lire of having lands on the lake of Como ; he generoufly offered 
jier a fmall eftate, lately fallen to him, which bordered on 
that lake. Corellia refufed the prei'ent, and defired to know 
the value of it ; when one of Pliny's freedmen no doubt 
private orders from his mailer, undervalued it, and fold it to 
her at a very low rate ; which Corellia afterwards knew, 
but Pliny could not by any means be prevailed upon to accept 
the full value of the land (41.) He at once difcharged all the 
debts of one of his friends, fubftituting himfelf in the room of 
all his other creditors, who had brought him into great trouble. 
When his friendi died, his daughter Calvina was for renoun- 
cing the inheritance ; but Pliny to fave the reputation of the 
deceafed, generoufly forgave her what fhe owed him, tho' he 
had contributed a confiderable fum towards her fortune, when 
jhe was married (42). The reader will find in Pliny's letters 
innumerable other inllances of his generofity, dlfintereftednefs, 
and good-nature, which the brevity we have propofed to our- 
ielves will not allow us to relate in this place. 

Pompeius Saturninus flourifhed under Trajan, and is highly- 
commended by Pliny, with whom he lived in great friendship, 
as an excellent orator, poet, and hiftorian (43), Pliny pub- 
lilhed nothing without fubmitting it firft to the judgment of 
Saturninus (44). This is perhaps the fame Saturninus who 
died in the fifth year of Trajan's reign, and bequeathed part 
of his eftate to Pliny (4$). His works have been long fince 



loft. Titinius Capito is like wife mentioned by Pliny as a 
writer of no mean character. He defcribed the deaths of il~ 
luftrious men, amongft whom were fome of his cotemporaries, 
condemned, no doubt, by Domitian (46). Pliny tells uselfe- 



where (47), that with excellent verfes he celebrated the actions 
of great men j and adds, that he prevailed upon the emperor, 
Nerva or Trajan, to ere& a Hatue in the forum to L. Silanus, 
who was by Nero's orders put to. death in the year 6$, the 



eleventh of that prince's reign. Cataneus, in his notes upon 

Pliny 



(39) Idem, 1. ep. 19. 

Idem, 1. vii. ep. 11. & 14, 
(43) Idem, 1. vii. ep. 16. 
(45) Idem, 1. v. ep. 7. 
(47) Wem, 1. i. ep. 17. 



(40) Idem, 1. ii. ep. 4. 
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(42/ Idem, 1. ii. ep. 4. 
(44) Idem, ibid. ep. 8. 
(46) Idem, I. viii. ep. 1 2. 
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Pliny (-J.S), tells us that Lactantius quotes a 
public fhevvs, written by Titinius Capito. Claudiu 
is likewife greatly commended by Pliny (49), wrote the iil'^f 
Mufonius Baffus, his benefactor. Suidas fpeaks of one Aiinius 

Pollio, who was a native of Tralles in Afia, and a celebrated 
fophift and philofopher, and afcribes to him feveral pieces- 
amongft the reft, one giving an account of the memorable 
actions and fayings of the philofopher Mufonius ; but he adds 
that Mufonius taught at Rome, in the time of Pompey the 
great (50) ; but is commonly thought to have been therein 
guilty of a great overfight (51). Pliny likewife mentions and 
commends one Verginius Romanus, who wrote comedies and 
other poetical pieces (52). Under Trajan flourilhed, according 
to VolEus (53), two Greek poets, Serapio, an Athenian, Pin- 
tarch's friend, and Rufus, an Ephelian, author of the fix boob 
apon fimples, known to Galen and other phyficians. Pliny 

feems to have entertained a mighty opinion of the fophift Jfacus, 
who came to Rome, when he was about fixty (54), and there 
gained,- as appears from Juvenal (55), the reputation of an 
eloquent orator. He was native of Affyria, and in his youth 
had led a moft debauched life ; but afterwards changing his 
conduct, applied himfelf to the ftudy of philofophy and elo- 
quence (56). He feems to have left no other works behind 
him, except his declamations. Of Plutarch, Suetonius, Epicle- 
tus, and feveral other writers, who lived under Trajan, but 

died after him, we lhall fpeak anon. 



(48) Plin. 1. i. ep. 17. (49) Idem, 1. vii. ep. 31. 

{50) Suidas, p. 579. (51) Vide Jonf. 1. iii. c. 7. 

(52) Plin. 1. vi. ep. 31. (53) VolT. poet. Graec. p. 

73. (54) Plin. 1. i. ep. 3. (55) Juv. 

fat. iii. ver. 74. (56) Philoftr. foph. c. 20. Suidas, 
p. 1274, 
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The hiftory of Rome, from the, death 




Trajan, to the death of Marcus 

Aurelius, when the power of the 

Roman empire began to decline. 




Drian, who fucceeded Trajan in the empire, was Adriaa. 
the fon of iElius Adrianus Afer, coufin-german to 
that prince, and of Domitia Paulina, fprung from an il- 
juftrious family in Cadiz. His family came originally f r 6 m Hi« «xtra&i- 
Italica in Spain, the native city of Trajan, whither Adrian, on, employ- 
in the account he wrote of his own life, pretended, that ments > &e * 
hisanceftors had removed fome ages before, from the city 
of Adria in the country of the Picentes, now the duke- 
dom of Atri in Abruzzo. Maruliinus, his great-great- 
grandfather, was the fir ft Roman fenator of the family 11 . 
He was born, according to Spartan, in Rome, on the twenty- 
fourth of January, in the year feventy-ftx of the chriftian 
sera, while Vefpalian was conful the ieventh time and Ti- 
tus the fifth f . Eutropius writes, that he was born in 
Italica ; but Cafaubon thinks he was therein miftaken k . 
He was named P. iElius Adrianus, or Hadrianus, to which 
names he added, after his accemon to the empire, that of 
Trajan K His father dying when he was about ten years 
old, left him under the guardianfhip of Trajan and Cselius 
Tatianus, or Attianus, as Salmafius calls him, a Roman 
knight m . He applied himfelf to the ftudy of the Greek 
tongue, and was, at the age of fifteen, fo thoroughly ac- 
quainted with that language, that he was commonly fur- 
named the Young Grecian. He then went to ierve in 
Spain, and ftaid there till he was recalled by Trajan, 



with whom he lived as his fon. He was foon after ap- 
pointed by Domitian one of the decemvirs, and thence 

rai fed 



h Spart. in Adrian, p. 1—3. Parif. 1620. 1 Idem ibid. & P. 
^gi- p. 30. k Cafaub, in not. ad Spart. 1 Dio, !. 

bcviii. p, 786. m Spart. ibid. 
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raifed to the command of the fecond auxiliary leg 
which he was fent into Mcefia about the 
prince's reign. We are told that in Mcefia an aftrolog 




1 



aflured him, that the fovereign power was by the fates 
deftined to him ; which was confirming what his great-uncle 

iElius Adrianus, who was likewife (killed in aftrology, 

had foretold many years before n . When Trajan was adopted 
Nerva, he was fent to him with the congratulations of 
the army upon that occafion, and foon after removed by 
Nerva from Moefia into Upper Germany ; whence 

haftened upon the death of that prince, which happened 
foon after, to carry the firft tidings of it to Trajan, Ser- 





vianus, who commanded in Upper. Germany, and was no 

friend to Adrian, tho' he had married his fitter Paulina, 
detained him, till he had difpatched an exprefs to Trajan 
with the news of Nerva's death, and afterwards fupplied 
him with an old chariot, which broke down by the way, 
that he might not ingratiate himfelf with the new empe- 
ror, by firft informing him of his acceffion to the empire. 
But neverthelefs Adrian purfued his journey on foot with 
fuch expedition , that he arrived in Lower Germany, 
where Trajan then was, before the exprefs 0 . Trajan 
kept him with him ; but tho' he was his kinfman, his 
Trajan con- guardian, tho' he gave him afterwards his fitter's grand- 
ferred no ex- daughter, Sabina, in marriage, yet he never conferred any 
* r o a °^ r "" y on extraordinary honours upon him. In his youth he had 
him? UrS " fquandered away his eft-ate, and contracted great debts; 

which, with his other vices, Servianus took care to exag- 
gerate to the emperor, in order to eftrange his mind from 
him, and prevent his adopting him ; for Servianus enter- 
tained a very indifferent opinion of Adrian, and believed, 
that Rome could never be happy under fuch a prince p ; 
and truly he was a perfon of moft extraordinary parts, and 
had fome great virtues, but allayed with no lefs vices. He 
dinary X me-" was endowed with a memory almoft beyond belief ; 
mory, team- he could repeat by heart a whole book, however difficult 



and intricate the fubje£ of it was, after having once perufed 
it ; he knew the name of every foldier in the army, and re- 
membered the names of all the old foldiers, who had 
once ferved under him, tho' they had been long difbanded. 
He excelled in every branch of learning, and was without 
comparifon the bed orator, poet, grammarian, philofopner, 

and mathematician of his time ; thoroughly Ikilled ffl 

phyfic j 



Idem. ibid. • Idem, p. 4.' 



p Idem, p. 8; 
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well acquainted with the virtues and properties of 
Serbs and minerals ; in drawing arid painting he was 



6oa 



tqaai- iu the greateft matters ; fung, and played upon all 
kinds of inururnents, fo a$ to be reckoned the moft (kilful 
riiuficiaii of the age he lived in. He even applied himfelf 
the ftudy of judicial aftrology and magic. He ufed 



the fame time to write, dictate to feveral fecretaries, give 
audience to his minifters* and difcourfe with them about 
affairs of the greateft importance ; for no man was better 
acquainted with his domeftic affairs, than he with thofe of 
the whole empire^ His court was conftantly croud ed with 
philofophers, orators, poets, mathematicians, &c. for whom 

he always mewed a particular efteem, and took great 

pleafure in difputing with them, and challenging the poets 
extemporary verfes, at which he had an extraordinary 
talent, Having one day excepted againft an expreffio 




ufed by Favorinus, that philofopher modeftly yielded 



tho' he might have produced out of good authors fufEcie 
authority for his expreffion ; which feeming ftrange to his 




ids, Do you think, faid pleafantly Favorinus, that 
will pretend to be more learned than one who has thirty 

legions at his beck? In the beginning of his reign, he in dances of 

gave many inftances of his clemency and good -natu re ; his clemency 
but afterwards caufed feveral perfons to be unjuftly put to 
death : whence fome writers cry him up as a moft merci- 
ful prince, while others reprefent him as naturally inclined 
to cruelty, but often forgiving injuries, through fear of 
nder^oing the fate of Caligula , Nero, and D 



In the very beginning of his reign, Tatianus advifed him 



put three perfons to death, who, he faid, would not 
fail to raife difturbances , viz. Baebius Macer i governor 
of Rome, Laberius Maximus , and CrafTus Frugi, of 
whom the two latter had confpired againft Trajan, and 
were then in banimment ; but the emperor would not 
hearken to any fuggeftions againft them, faying, It would 



be highly unjuft and tyrannical to punifh any one for a 



crime, which he was only likely to commit 




tian writes, that he freely forgave all thofe who had any 
Ways injured him While he was a private perfon ; and 
that one day meeting one of them after he was emperor, 
he told him that he had efcaped by his promotion to the 

empire. 



+ 

s Hem ibid. Ammian. 1. xxx. Dio, I.lxiv. p. 790. 'Spartv 
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time 



Remembers empire*. On the other hand Dion Caflius tel! 
andpumflies ^remembered, and punifhed with ereat feverity, » v ,. lc . iroi 

fome injuries . . » . V~ . , . => i , 7 5 , WJ%*< 

done him in juries done him in Irajan's time; and that he never 
Trajan's forgave the famous architect Apollodorus, who had fpoken 

contemptuoufly of him before that prince *. He allowed 
every one free accefs to him, and feemed never better 
pleafed than when they fpoke to him with liberty, or ad- 
moniflied him of his faults, Of this we read the follow- 
ing inftance : A woman having one day applied to him 



„ccafion of a troublefome law-fuit, the emperor told her. 
That he was not then at leifure to hear her. The wo« 
man not fatisfied with this anfwer, cried out to him aloud, 

To what purpofe then are you emperor ? With which 



franknefs Adrian was fa well pleafed , that poftponing 
all other afFairs, he heard her with great patience, and 
difmifled her fully fatisfied «. The Roman people de- 
manding one day with great noife in the theatre fome-r 
thing, which Adrian was no-ways inclined to grant them, 
he ordered the public crier to command filence with the 
imperious word Tacete, Be filent, ufed by Domitian on 



bg trie like occafion j but the crier, inftead of obeying ..„„, 
admontfhel on ty> The emperor begs you would be filent j which 




Adrian was fo far from refenting, that he commended 
Kind to his his prudence, and amply rewarded it w . He was courteous 

friends. an( ] affable towards perfons of all ranks, converfed rami- 

th his friends and vifited them, nay, and his 
freed men, when indifpofed, twice or thrice a day, com- 
forting them in their ficknefs, and aflifting them with his 
counfels, he frequently entertained them at his table, and 
honoured them with his company at their houfes, without 
being invited, converting with them more like a private 
perfon than a prince. He refufed them nothing which he 
thought reafonable to grant them, and enriched fome who 
had never afked him the leaft favour* j but at the fame 
'But gives ear t j me g ave ear to flandereis, and believed every tale that 
to Aanderers- was w hifpered againft them ; whence all thofe whom he 

had moft favoured and raifed to the higheft honours, were 
in the end difgraced, treated by him as enemies, and either 
Hisliberality. put to death or banifhed >\ His liberality knew no bounds ; 

he allotted parge funis for the maintenance of poof 
children of both fexes, and in that excelled even Trajan. 

Upon fuch of the fenators as were, by misfortunes, re- 

duced 
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Wib ' poverty, he fettled penfions fuitable to their 
and the number of their children. Among the po- 
ll e diftributed yearly an immenfe quantity of corn 9 

arge preferits to 'fuch of the knights as were not 
fupport their dignity, and fupplied all thofe whom 
he appointed governors of provinces, or commanders of 
armies, with horfes, mules, cloaths, and money to de- 
fray the charges of their journey. During the feaft of 
Saturn, he ufed to fend prefehts to his friends, laying hold 
of that opportunity to reward them for their fidelity and 
attachment to his perfon. His prefents to kings and 
princes always exceeded thofe which they had fent him. 
Such of the public profeflbrs, as were no longer able to 
difcharge their office as they ought, he difmifTed with 



r 



marks of honour and handfome allowances. As he fper 
moft part of his reign in vifiting the provinces of the em- 
pire, he left every where marks of a magnificence truly 
great and princely 2 . He is faid never to have feized un- Ref ^ ^ 
juftly any man's property a ; neither would he ever re- {J a ^ t 
ceive legacies left him by perfons who were not known 
to him, or bv fuch of his friends as had children b . He 



(hewed on all occafions a high refpect for the fenate, 
confuls, and other magiftrates, tranfa&ing nothing with- 
out their advice. He fcarce ever failed aflifting at their 
afemblies, when he was either at or near Rome, and 
ufually waited on the confuls to their houfes. He would 
not fuffer the Roman knights to fit as judges in the 
caufe of a fenator, tho' that had been cuftomary when 

the caufe was pleaded before the emperor in perfon ; neither 
would he allow of any appeals from the fenate to him 
He adminiftered juftice with great impartiality, following j s impartial 
therein the advice of P. Jubentius Celfus, Salvius Julianus, in theadmi? 
and Neratius Prifcus, all three men of great probity, andP^ 10110 ^ 
the beft civilians in Rome. He narrowly enquired into 
the conduct and behaviour of his minifters, difchargine 
tnem when guilty of the leaft injuftice or mifdemeanour. 
He allowed his freed -men no power; and fuch as pretended Allows no 
to have any, in order to gain by that means credit or power to hi* 



wealth, he punifhed with the utmofl feverity: Obfe 



day from his window one of his freed-men walking 
between two fenators, he fent one of his attendants to give 

him a box on the ear, and tell him, that it did not be- 

Qq 2 come 
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•si 



come him to walk between two perfons, to wn|§||s 
might one day be a Have d . He was an enemy L - 
and parade; whence he would never fuffer the " 




to attend him but upon bufinels. He ufually returned 
from the fenate in a fedan, that the fenators might 
difpenfed from accompanying him to the palace, 
medals are all very plain, without the ufual titles of i 





peror, high pontiff, father of his country, &c. He would 
not naffer his name to be put upon any of the (lately 
buildings which he erected, except upon the temple he 
built in honour of Trajan ; but at the fame time was 
pleafed. that feveral aquedu&s and cities fhould bear his 
name e . Out of Rome he laid quite afide the port and 
majefty of an emperor ; in his garb and drefs he little va- 
ried from a common folder ; his diet was fuch as chance 
prefented j he ufually marched on foot, with his head 
bare, making no diftinclion between the frozen mountains 
of the Alps, and the fcorching deferts of Africa ; he vifited 
the foldiers in perfon when fick, took particular care of 

their provifions, made them prefents, &c. but at the fame 
time put down the ufe of arbours, (hady walks, bowers, 
&c. bamming from the camp whatever feemed in the leaft 
to encourage luxury and idlenefs. He was acquainted 
with every foldier in the army, knew his age, remem- 
bered his exploits, if he had performed any, &c 
preferred none but men of courage, ftrength and good 
characters, faying, Such as the officers are, fuch will the 

Selnti'ent foyers f° on he. By this means he revived and reftored 
military difci- the antient military difcipline, which, by the neg" 




pline, gence of many princes had been decaying ever fmce the 



His rices. 



time of Augufxus f . He is generally blamed by the an- 
tients as too inquifitive, and prying into every one's fe- 
crets, tho* they no-ways concerned him ; as addicted to 
the moft infamous pleasures, and abandoned to all manner 
of fuperftition ; which was the chief caufe of his perfect- 
ing the chrifHans, whom he looked upon as enemies to the 
idolatrous worfhip of his god* s. He took great delight 
in hunting, and is ft id to have killed bears, lions, and 
other wild beafta. with his own hand. He founded a 



town in Mcefku which he called Adrianotherse, that is, 




Adrian's chace, became he had killed a bear there 




loved 



d Idem, p, ic. e Idem, p. 9, 10. ^ f W em ' 

p. 5. Dio, p. 790.— 792. sDio, &Spart, ibid. & r 

mim. 1. xxy, Hier. chron. Tertul. apoL c. 5. 
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his hunting-horfes and dogs to fuch a degree, that he 



phem tombs, and wrote himfelf their epitaphs h . He was 
theft r ft emperor,as Spartian ©bferves 1 , who let his beard grow, 
to cover fome fears, which disfigured that part of his 
face. He married, as we have related above, Julia Sa- 



bina, grand -daughter to Marciana, Trajan's filler; but Djflikes hi* 
treated her more like a Have than a wife, and often g^jj[ ul1 * 
declared, that, had he been a private perfon, he would 
have divorced her. However, he fuffered her to be ho^ 
noured with the title of Augufta, when he took that 
of the " father of his country k ." He is thought in 
the end to have poifoned her, being no longer able to 
bear with her haughty and imperious temper. She feems 
to have been a woman of a very indifferent character ; 



for (he is faid to have publicly bragged of her having 




prevented Adrian from having any children by her, and 
that means faved the world from utter deftru&ion *. 
Having thus premifed a fuccinc"fc account of the virtues 
and vices of Adrian, we (hall now proceed to the hif- 
tory of his reign, according to the order of time. Having 
caufed himfelf to be declared emperor on the eleventh 
of Auguft of the year 117, he immediately wrote to the 

fenate, excufing his having afTumed that title without 
their confent and authority, alledging, that he had been 
forced to it by the foldiery. He begged they would 



confirm the title, without conferring other honours upon 
him till he deferved them. In the fame letter he fo- 
lemnly promifed never to put any fenator to death", nor 
to tranfacl: any affair of confequence without their coun- 
fel and advice ™. He doubled the donative given by o- 



ther emperors to the foldiery, and appointed Tatianus, 
or Attianus, formerly his guardian, with Similis, captains 
of the praetorian guards. Similis was a man of great The chara* 
probity, moderation, and prudence, and had diftinguifhed J? r * 
himfelf in quality of centurion under Trajan, who had 
a particular value for him.- As it was much againft his of the prato 
will that he accepted the command conferred upon him rian S^rds* 



lis 3nd Tati- 
anus captains 




Adrian, he refigned it three years after, withdrew 
into the country, and there fpent in retirement the feven 
remaining years of his life. A little before he died, he 

5 Q^q 3 compofed 



h Spart. p. 12, 13. Dio, p. 792. * Idem ibid, 

* fcofeb. chron. Orof. 1. vii. €.13, 1 Via. epi*. m J% 
Wx. p. 788. 
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compofed his own epitaph, importing, that 
feventy-fix years upon the earth, hut lived only feve^fP 
Tatianus was a man of a quite different character 
he advifed Adrian , upon his acceffion to the empire 
to put feveral perfons to death, and was thought to have 
een the chief author of the murders, which that prince 
committed about two years after \ Adrian had no fooner 
taken poffeffion of the empire, than he deprived the 





brave Lufius Quietus, who had ferved with great cred 
under Trajan, of the command of his countrymen the 
Moors, fufpe&ing him as if he afpired at the empire. 
As to the conquefts made by his predeceflbr, he re* 



Adrian aban- folved to abandon them all; and accordingly withdrew, 
dons the his troops from Armenia, Mefopotamia and Aflyria ; fa 

conquered by ^ at Euphrates became anew the boundary of the 
Trajan. Roman empire. He allowed the Armenians to chufe. 

themfelves a king ; and as the Parthians were dhTatisfied 
with Parthamafpates, whom Trajan had raifed to the 
throne, he appointed him king of fome neighbouring na- 
tion, and fuffered the Parthians to recall Cofrhoes, whom 

Trajan had -driven out two years before p . He was 
likewife determined to abandon Dacia ; but his friends 
prevailed upon him to keep a province, in which fuch 
numbers of Roman citizens had fettled. However, he 
ordered the arches of the famous bridge built by Tra- 
an over the Danube to be broken down, fearing the 
barbarians might make themfelves matters of it, and in- 
vade the Roman territories q . Adrian, having given the 
neceffary orders for maintaining the tranquillity of the 
eaft, and appointed Catilius Severus governor of Syria, left 
Antioch, and let out for Rome, which he did not reach 
till the next year r . Epiphanius tells us, that before he 
left the eaft, he went into Egypt ; and that palling by 



Jerufalem forty-feven years after it had been taken by 
Titus, on that occafion he relblved to rebuild it ; which 
defign, however, he did not put in execution before the 

latter end of his reign 8 . 

The following year, Adrian entered upon his fecond 



onfuMbip, having been nained to that dignity byTraja 

before 



« Spart. cum not. Saimaf. p. 19. Dio, p. 796. 0 s ?* rt ' 

& Dio, ibid. p Spart. p. 10. Dio, 1. lxviii. p. 7] b : 

1 Eutrop. in Adrian. & Dio, ibid. ' Spart. p. 3- * ^P 1 ' 
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tie died, together with Fufcus Salinator, and who 

married the daughter of Servianus, Adrian's niece *. 
j§l year Adrian returned to Rome, where he was re-, He arrives ae 
ceived by all ranks of men with extraordinary demon- ^^the"' 



^rations of joy ; but he could by no means be pre 
vailed upon to accept the triumph, which had been pre- creed him by 
pared for Trajan, and was by the fenate decreed for him. the fcnate ' 
At his motion that honour was conferred upon the 
image of Trajan, which Adrian himfelf feems to have 
carried*. Soon after his entrance into the city, he re^ 
mitted to the inhabitants of Rome and Italy all debts, 

without reftri&ion, due from them to the exchequer, and R ema rkabl 
to particular perfons in the provinces what was owing by inftances of 
them for the laft fixteen years, burning in Trajan's new his s« ner <4 
fquare all the bonds and regifters relating to thofe debts, tyf 
in order to fecure every one againft fuch claims. The 
fum, which he forgave on this occafion, amounted to fe-? 
ven millions of our money and upwards* No wonder 
therefore, that fuch a generous action is fo much extolled 
the hiftorians of thofe times, and mentioned in moft 
of the inscriptions and medals of this and the following 




year 



On one of the medals which has reached our times 




Adrian is reprefented with a torch in his hand, fetting 

the bonds, with this legend, " He enriches the 
whole world w ." Befides, he lefTened the taxes both at 

and in the provinces, and eafed the cities of the 




great burden which had been laid upon them by Tra 
jan, of fupplying fuch as travelled for the fervice of the 
publip with horfes, chariots, and carriages, which was 

thenceforth done at the charge of the emperor x . 
The following year, Adrian was conful the third 



time ; but refigned the fafces after four months, and 
ver after refumed them. He had for his collegue one 
Rufticus, of whom we find no further mention, This 
year the Sarmatjans and the Roxolani, whofe country The Sarraa 
bordered on the Palus Masotls, invaded Ulyricum \ which tians and 
obliged Adrian to leave Rome and haft-en into Moefia, ^ ani# 
where he defeated the barbarians upon their return from 
Ulyricum. Thofe who efcaped faved themfelves by fwim- 
ming crofs the Danube, and foon after fent embaflado 
to Adrian, who granted them honourable terms, and 

Q q 4 that 



t-r* 




* Hat, Caffiodor, Qnuph, in faft. Spart, p. 
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that means put a fpeedy end to the war. 
wards quarrelled with one another, and chofe 
for their umpire, who compofed their differences to'||§?' 
general fatisfa&ion of both parties. Having thus both ter- 
rified the barbarians and at the fame time gained their 
afFe&ions, he appointed Martius Turbo, whom he had 
recalled from Mauritania, governor of Pannonia and 




cia, and led his army into Illyricum ; whence he wrote 
to the fenate, complaining of Cornelius Palma, L. p u (j. 
lius Celfus, Domitius Nigrinus, and Lufrus Qjietus, as 
if they had formed a confpiracy againft him. They 
were all confulars, men of extraordinary parts, and had 
been greatly efteemed and beloved by Trajan ; but ne- 
verthelefs the fenate, out of complaifance to the empe- 
Tout confu- ror, ordered them to be immediately put to death, with- 
Jars put to out fo much as acquainting them that they had been 
death * accufed. As no one believed them guilty of the crime 

laid to their charge, their death drew upon the emperor 
the public hatred, who thereupon left Illyricum and ha- 
ftened back to Rome, where he publicly declared upon 
his oath, that they had been executed againft his will 

and without his knowledge ; but was not believed, fays 
Dion Cafiius, by thofe who knew, that Palma and Cel- 



fus had been always his enemies, and that he was jea- 
lous of Nigrinus and Quietus, who were equally belo- 

loved and efteemed by the Roman people y . Befides 



thefe four excellent men, as Dion CafTius ftyles them, feveral 
other perfons of great merit and diftin£Hon were accufed 
and condemned, as privy to the fuppofed confpiracy \ 
which filled the city with dread and terror. But Adrian 
himfelf, having got rid of thofe whom he chiefly feared, 
put a flop to the cruel and unjuft proceedings of the fenate, 

an edicT:, forbidding any one to be accufed or tried 




upon the law of majefty. He was defirous of having 
Tatianus, formerly his guardian, and now captain of the 
praetorian guards, put to death ; for he was a man of 
a haughty and imperious temper, and aflumed greater 
power and authority, than the emperor was willing 



to 



grant him \ but neverthelefs Adrian, not thinking it ad- 
vifeable to fpill more blood, diflembled his hatred for the 
prefent, and prevailed upon Tatianus to refign his com- 
mand, by offering him a place in the fenate, and the con- 

fulat 



J Dio, 1. box. p. 788, 
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which he readily accepted. Martius Tur 



of Pannonia and Dacia, and one of the beft 



oifes of his age, was put in his room, as was Septicius 
Clarus in the room of Similis, who this year refigned of 
his own accord, and retired from the city z . Towards the 
end of the year the emperor went into Campania, where he 
relieyed with great generofity the poor inhabitants of all 
the cities through which he pafled. 

Ttf E next confuls were L. Catilius Severus, whom A- 
drian had appointed governor of Syria three years before., and 
Titus Aurelius Fulvius, who fucceeded Adrian in the em- 
pire, and is commonly known by the name of Antonius 

pi us a # This year Adrian, who ufed to fay, that an empe- 
ror ought to imitate the fun, who illuminates not one 





but all the corners and regions of the earth, be- Adrian re- 
n his progrefs, with a defign to vifit in perfon all the folves to vifit 
provinces of the empire, and examine the ftate of each ^ ^ 
country fubjed to Rome, that he might not be obliged empire, 

to depend entirely upon the accounts tranfmitted to 
him by his minifters and governors. Thus he employed 
almoft the whole remainder of his reign, that is, near 
feventeen years. From feveral antient coins we learn, 
that he vifited the following countries, Gaul, Spain, Ger- 
many, Mauritania, Africa, Libya, Sicily, Achaia, or 
Greece, Euboea, Macedonia, Egypt, and the city of A- 
lexandria, Paleftine, Arabia, Syria, Cilicia, Pamphylia, 




Cappadocia, Phrygia, Afia, Bithynia, Th 



9 



Mcefia, and Dalmatian No mention is made on any of 
the medals, which have reached us, of Britain, Armenia, 
or Dacia j which provinces, it is certain, he vifited, as 
we (hall relate anon. He began his progrefs with He goc| im 



Gaul, where he viewed all the chief cities and Roman caul, and 



forts, and fignalized himfelf by extraordinary bounties 

relieving with great generofity the poor inhabitants in all 
the places through which he pafled. From Gaul he went 

into Germany, where lay the flower of the Roman 
troops j and therefore he fpent fome time there, in or- 
der to revive and eftablifh among them the antient 
military difcipline ; for he did not leave Germany till ths 

beginning of the following year, when Annius Verus, 

grandfather 



Idem, p. 795, 796. Spart. p. 7. » Onuph. in faft. 



h 82o, * Birag. p. 175. 177 
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grandfather to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 

gur, or, as he is called in the Alexandrian 
Augurinus, were confute. During their confulate, A<Jnh 
an, leaving Germany, returned to Gaul, and from thenc 




e 



Crofles over 



paned over into Britain, where he is faid to have reform 
ed many abufes c . The greateft part of the ifiand was 
when he arrived in Britain, fubjecl: to Rome ; but the 
northern nations had, upon the departure of Agricola, 
revolted, and recovered their antient liberty. Adrian 

did not think it advifeable, nor worth his while, to 

make war upon them, and reduce them anew ; but, in 
order to fecure the countries belonging to the Romans 
againft the incurfions of the warlike Caledonians, he 
His wall caufed a mighty wall to be built, extending from the 
there. r i ver Eden in Cumberland to the Tine in Northumber- 
land, eighty miles in length d . In other countries too, 
where the barbarians were not feparated from the Romans 

rivers, he ordered walls to be made of earth, fays 
Spartian e , which were ftrengthened with lharp flakes 
driven deep into the ground. In Britain he difgraced 
and difcharged his fecretary Suetonius Tranquillus, nq 





doubt the hiftorian, and Septicius Clarus, captain of the 
praetorian guards, for their difrefpe&ful behaviour towards 
e emprefs Sabina f . Having fettled the affairs of Bri? 

He returns ta * n ' ^ e returnec ^ t0 Gaul, and built at Nifme a magnifi- 
toGaul. cent palace, in honour of Plotina, Trajan's widow. No 

remains of this ftately edifice, or bafilic, as Spartian calls 
it, are now to be feen ; but the antiquaries take the 
magnificent amphitheatre, which the inhabitants calls les 
Aredes, or Point du gard, and feveral other antient 



buildings, which are ftill to be feen in that city, to have 
been raifed by Adrian, or by his fucceflor Antoninus *. 



And thence From Gaul Adrian went into Spain, and pafled the win- 
goes into ter at Tarraco, now Tarragona, where he rebuilt the 
Spain * temple of Ausuftus founded by Tiberius, and held a 



general affembly of the ftates of Spain, in order to 
compofe the differences which reigned amongft them, 
about the raifing of levies to recruit the Roman armies. 
"Where he is At Tarraco he narrowly efcaped being killed by a flave, 

i" ? ng 2 m who, while the emperor was walking in his matter J 

* arden 



being affafli 

nated. 




Spart. p. 6. d Idem, ibid. Uffer. Britan. ecjef. 

antiq. p. 1024. Dublin, 1655. c Idem, ibid. *I4e% 

ibid. s Vide Salmaf. in Spart. p, 23. 
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affaulted him with a drawn fword. Adrian, 

with him, feized him, and delivered him to 
jfe^guards, who were haftening to his affiftance ; but 
afterwards, finding the flave was diffracted in his fenfes, 

he committed him to the care of the phyficians, and took 



no 



farther notice of the attempt. Adrian did not vifit 



c ity of Italica, whence his family originally came ; but 
diftinguifhed it with many privileges h . Gellius quotes a 
difcourfe made by the emperor in the fcnate in favour of 

Jtalica, Utica, and other free cities, demanding the 

rights and privileges of colonies, tho' Adrian himfelf 
thought the condition of free cities preferable to that of 
the colonies *. From Spain the emperor returned to 
Rome in the month of April, as appears from an antient R eturns tt 

inlcription, Acilius Aviola and Cornelius Panfa beingRome, 

then confuls ; but he did not ftay there long ; for ei- 
ther in the end of this, or the beginning: of the fol- 



ing, year, when Quintus Arrius Paetinus and Caius 



Ventidius Apronianus were confuls, he was, accord 
to St. Jerom and Eufebius k , at Athens. During his ftay Goesto A _ 
in that city, the Cephifus happening to break over its then*, and 

banks, and lay under water great part of the city °^ ^ to^the eaft 
Eleufina, he caufed a bridge to be built over that river intot eea 
and provided againft its overflowing for the future u ; From 
Athens he paffed into the eaft, where he apprehended 



a war with the Parthians ; but prevented it by a con 



ference, with whom hiftory does not inform us ; but it 
was in all likelihood with Cofrhoes king of the Parthians. 
The following year, Manius Acilius Glabrio and Caius 
Bellicius Torquatus being confuls, Adrian returned from 

the eaft through Afia, and vifited Cil 

phylia, Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Phrygia, ordering provinces, 

temples, fquares, and other edifices to be built at his and P affe s 
expence in mo ft of the chief cities of thofe provinces, at 
efpecially in Nicomedia, Nicaea, and Cyzicus. He like- 
wife vifited the iflands of the Archipelago, and arrived in 
the beginning of the following year, P. Cornelius Scipio 
Afiaticus and Vettius Aquilinus being confuls, in A- 

chaia, and pafled the remaining part of the winter at A- 
thens, where he was initiated in the rites of Ceres and 

Proferpine, called the Eleufinian myfteries, following 

therein 



k 



h Hem, p. 6. & Dio, p. 792. s Aul. Gell. 1. xvi.c. 13 

Web. chron. p, 211, w Hier. in chron. 
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therein the example of Hercules and Philip k 




cedon. From Athens, after he had prefided theWafltjf 



public games, and beftowed innumerable favours ^upoti 
Vifits Sicily, the Athenians, he failed to Sicily, where he was led by 
snd returns his curiofity to vifit the top of mount iEtna, in order to 
to Rome. v j eW f rom thence the rifing fun, believed to exhibit 

there all the colours of the rain-bow. From Sicily he 
returned to Rome in the beginning of the following year, 
when Annius Verus, grandfather to the emperor Marcus 



a t 



Aurelius, was the third time conful, with L. Varius 
Ambibulus w . The two next years, the eleventh and 
twelfth of Adrian's reign, and 127th and 128th of the 
chriftian asra, are quite barren of events. The confuls 
were Titianus and Gallicanus, Torquatus Afprenas and 
Rebuilds fe- Annius L'bo x . The following year, P. Juventius Celfus 

Thistxn anc * ^ J u ^ us Balbus Marcellus being confuls, the cities 
cxpence/™ of Nicomedia, Caefarea, and Nicaea in Bithynia wercal- 

moft entirely overturned by an earthquake ; but rebuilt 



at the expence of the emperor, who was thence ftyled 

the Reftorer of Bithynia, as appears from fome medals r. 

In the beginning of this year, Adrian was ftill at Rome ; 
for on the third of March he propofed fome difficulties 
touching inheritances, which were refolved by a decree oi 
the fenate, dated the fourteenth of the fame month z , 



Crossover g u t foon after he fet out again on a new progrefs, paffing 



when^ne*' ** r ^ * nt0 Africa » where, upon his arrival, it rained, after 
returns to a five years drought, which together with the many fa- 
Rome, vours he beftowed upon the inhabitants of that province, 

(for he left every-where fignal marks of his liberality and 
good-nature) gained him the affecYions of all ranks of men. 
From Africa he returned to Rome, and there caufed 
the obfequies of Plotina, to whom he was indebted for the 
empire, to be performed with the utmoft pomp and mag- 
plotina dies nificence. She died either while Adrian was in Africa, 
and is rank- or foon after his return from thence. He bewailed her 
ed among with many tears, appeared for nine days in deep mourning, 
- s ° s ' compofed verfes in her praife, and caufed her (;o be rank* 



$d among the gods 



The 



v Noris. epift. conful. p. 78. Bio, 1. Ixix. p. 797* 
x Idat. Onuph. &c. in fail. y Eufeb. in chron. p. 
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nfuls were Q. Fabius Catullinus and M; 
ll'us Aper, during whofe adminiftration a temple was 

Rome, in honour of that city and of the goddefs 



Venus, who was called the Temple of Rome, and the temp i e 
Temple of the fortune of Rome b . On account of this of Venus 
temple Adrian changed the antient name of the feaft, which aad Rome * 
W as yearly kept on the twenty-firft of April for the founda- 
tion of Rome, calling it Romana, inftead of Palilia c . 
This temple was one, of the wonders which the emperor 



Conftantius chiefly admired when he came to Rome d 
was afterwards confumed by accidental fire, and re 




built by Maxentius e . When the fabric was ended, A 
drian fent the plan of it to the famous architect Apollodo 
rus ; which was tacitly -telling him, that he was not the 



ly great architect in the world : and this was what the 



emperor meant by fending the plan after the building 

was accomplifhed ; for tho' he himfelf had employed 
him, yet he bore him a private grudge, on account of 
his having checked him with great acrimony, for pretend- 
ing, in Trajan's time, to give his opinion concerning cer- 
tain buildings. Apollodorus, who was no flatterer, after Apo ]j 0 

having viewed the plan, defired thofe who brought it to finds fault 
tell the emperor from him, that the fabric was too low ^^ofts 

for the place in which it flood; and, on the contra- hinThislife, 



ry, the ftatues of Rome and Venus too tall : the ar- 
chitect, added he pleafantly, has taken care, that the 
goddeffes (hall not rife, nor walk out. Adrian was fo 
offended at the freedom of this anfwer, that though 



he had defired Apollodorus to acquaint him with his 
fentiments concerning; the building, yet he banifhed 
him, and foon after, under fome pretence or other, 




caufed him to be put to death f . In the beginnin 
of the fummer, Adrian fet out from Rome, with a deiign 
tovifitanew the provinces of the eaft ; and, paffing through 
Athens purfued his journey to Afia, where he confecrated 
fe'veral temples. In Cappadocia he purchafed a great number 
of (laves for the fervile offices of the camp. To Cofrhoes 
be fent back his daughter, who had been taken prifoner 



turns to A«* 




Trajan, and promifed to reftcre to him his golden throne 
out never performed his promife. He invited to a con- 
ference all the neighbouring kings, and many of them 

complied 



confers with 



rn 



kings. 



m h Ammian. I. xvi. c A then, I. viii. d Ammian. 

*Aur. Via. p. 526, f Dio, p. 789. 
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complied with the invitation, viz. Maiafles king 
Lazi, Refmagas king of the Abafgi, Spadages 
Saiini or Sauniges, Staquimfan king of the Zydreta% 




territories of thefe princes lay partly eaft, partly north j of 
the Euxine fea. Befides thefe, feveral other petty kings 
came to wait upon Adrian, and were by him entertained 
with great pomp and magnificence, and loaded with rich 



prefents upon their departure. The Ba&rian princes did 

not come, but fent embaffadors to conclude an alliance with 
the people of Rome. The kings of Albania and Iberia neither 
fent embaffadors, nor came in perfon ; which they repented 
when they underftood how the others had been received and 
entertained f * In Syria he went up to the top of mount Caflius 
in the neighbourhood of Antioch, to obferve from thence 
the rifing fun, and offer a facrifice to Jupiter, who was wor- 
fliipped upon that mountain ; but he was there overtaken 
by a violent ftorm of thunder and lightning, which fell both 
upon the prieft and the vi&im s. From Syria he paffed into 
Paleftine and Arabia, and from thence into Egypt K It is 

&eviAtsPa- obferved in the Alexandrian chronicle, that the famous 
leftine, Ara* coloffus of Rhodes fhook this year, the fourteenth of Adrian's 
bia s and reign, for the firft time *. 

gypt* The next year* Servius O&avius Laenus Pontianus and 

M. Antoninus Ruflnus were confuls. During their admini- 
ftration, Salvius Julianus, one of the moft learned civilians 



of his age, compiled, by the emperor's command, the 



perpetual edi£t, containing all the laws which had been 
The ediftum yearly publifhed by the praetors in their edicts. This col- 
^erpetuum. le£rion was called the edi£tum perpetuum, becaufe it was to 

continue in force for ever, to be as a body of {landing laws 
to prevent the great conmfion occafioned by the new edi&s, 
and to ferve as a guide and rule in the adminiftration of juftice 
throughout the whole empire k . Adrian continued in Egypt 



c' 



all this and the following year, when Augurinus and Sergi- 
anus were confuls. At Pelufium he vifited the tomb of 
Pompey the Great ; and finding it almofl entirely demo- 
limed, he ordered it to be repaired at - his own expence V 

and performed the ufual ceremonies in honour of the deceafea 

hero. 



f Spart. p. 27. Arrian. in perip. Pont. p". *f. g Spart. 

p. 7. h Dio, p. 792. 1 Chron. Alexand. p. 59^ 
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e difliked the fickle, turbulent, and fatirical tem 



lihe* Egyptians, efpecially of the Alexandrians. In a * he fatir l c ?L 

"% ; , . , i o 7 • 1-1 i • i v temper of the 

which he wrote to bervianus his brother-in-law, he Alexandrian* 
him, that the Chriftians, Sarmatians, and Jews of that 
country were always ready to change their religion, becaufe 
they all adored one and the fame god, their own intereft ; 
and adds, : jthat they all fuperftitioufly obferved the motion and < 
alpe&s of the ftars, and pretended to be (killed in divina- 
tion m . He fpeaks of a patriarch, who now-and-then vi- 
Iked Egypt, meaning no doubt, the patriarch of the Jews 



He concludes with this obfervation, that at Alexandria no 
one was fufFered to be idle \ infomuch, that even thofe who 
were blind followed fome profeffion ° . That city had, it 
feems, forfeited many of its antient privileges, probably on 
account of fome fedition ; for St. Jerom tells us, that it was 
almoft entirely ruined by the Romans p ; but Adrian not on- He repair* 
ly repaired both the public and private buildings, and reflored °. f 
to the inhabitants their former privileges, but heaped new fa- and r eft 0 r« 
vours upon them ; for which they returned him folemn to the Ale 
thanks, and conferred upon him what honours they could. *J^j™ 8t jV 

But this fenfe of gratitude was not in them long-lived ; v Ucges. Prl 
for he no fooner left their city, than they publiftied moft 
bitter and virulent lampoons againft him and his favou- 
rites. In the palace at Alexandria, which took up the third 
part of the city, one quarter was confecrated to the mufes 

and fciences, and thence called the Mufeum. There were 
lodged and entertained at the expence of the public men of 
learning, divided into feveral companies or colleges, accord- 
ing to the different fciences and fe£fcs which they profefled. 
They were all under one head, who was named by the em- 
peror, and honoured with the title of pontiff. This inftitu- 
tion is generally afcribed to Ptolemy Philadelphus king of 
Egypt, who placed there his famous library. The emperor 
Claudius to the antient mufeum added a new one, with large 
revenues. In the mufeum were always perfons eminent 
in all the branches of literature, and it was by the learned 
deemed a great honour to be admitted into this fociety, or, 
as it is fometimes exprefled, to this table. This diftin&ion 

Adrian granted to Dionyfius the fophift, whom he greatly 

efteemed. 



m Vopifc. vit. Sat. p. 245: n Vide Pears, de Ignat. 
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mufeum 




He vifits the efteemed , and to an Egyptian poet, named Pancrates i?0m 




did not fail vifiting this place, and converting with th"{jg|| 
eminent men of that learned foeiety : he examined them 



1 : y$ 



and fuffered himfelf to be by them examined, alking 
them many queftions, and anfwering thofe which they pro- 
pofed to him r . The emperor Caracalla fupprefled this fo- 
eiety in the year 2 1 6 8 ; but it was afterwards re-eftabliftied, 
and fubfifted till the civil wars in the time of Aurelian, when 
that quarter, named Bruchium, was utterly demoliftied * ; 
infomuch, that about the latter end of the fourth century, 

quite deferted, and at fome diftance from the city «. 
He pafles in- Adrian from Egypt pafled into Libya Cyrenaica, where he 



was 



to Libya Cy- killed (for he took great pleafure in hunting) a lion of 
fenaka; monftrous fize, which had committed great ravages in 

that country, and even unpeopled fome parts of it v . 
the death of What moft of all rendered Adrian's journey into Egypt re- 
foppofed & to markable, was the death of Antinous, a beautiful youth, 
lave been fa- greatly beloved by a prince addicted to the moft unatural 
crificed by pleafures. He fell accidentally into the Nile, as he was fail- 
m ' ing on that river with the emperor, and was drowned. 

This is the account which Adrian himfelf gave of his death. 
But Dion Camus aflures us, that the emperor, who had ap- 
plied himfelf to the ftudy of magic, being, by the falfe and 
execrable principles of that art, milled into a belief, that 
he (hould prolong his life by facrificing a human victim to the 
infernal gods, was obliged to accept of the tender which 
Antinous made him of his life, all the reft preferring their 

own fafety to the emperor's. Adrian would by choice have 
rather facrificed his deareft friends, than his beloved 
mite ; but as no conftraint was to be ufed, and none of 

them cared to prolong the emperor's life at the expence 

their own, the offer of Antinous was accepted, and he fa- 
crificed x . Be that as it will, the emperor bewailed him* 
fays Spartian y, with all the tender nefs and weaknefs of a 
jle is ranked woman lamenting the death of her hufband. To allay in 

among the fome meafure his grief, he defired the Greeks to rank hirn 

8 ods * amoneft the gods ; which they did accordingly i fo that in 

& ' &/ afiiorf 
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tirtfe all the eaftern provinces were filled with ftatues, 
and chapels confecrated to this new divinity. At 
inea in Arcadia a magnificent temple was erected to 
him by Adrian, folemri Iports inftittited, and priefts appointed 
to offer viclims in honour of the deified pathic z . It was 
even pretended, that he uttered oracles ; but his anfwers 
were commonly thought to have been compofed by Ad;ian a . 

The aftrologers<, having difcovered*, or pretended to difcover, 
a new ftar, gave out that it was Antinous b . The deifying 
of Acinous, and the facrilegious worfhip paid him, was 
made ufe of by thechriftian writers as an argument to im- 
pugn the divinity of the other gods, who were more antient, 
but had no better claim to their godhead, than the infamous 
Antinous, and to expofe the pagan religion. This argument 
we find wonderfully handled by Juftin the Martyr, who was 
converted about this time to the chriflian religion, and likewife 
by Hegefippus, Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus of An- 
tioch, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 
Adrian caufed the body Of Antinous to be buried with the 
utmoft magnificence, built a city in that place, and changed 
his tomb into a temple, where he was laid to work mira- 



ties c j which we find expofed and ridiculed by the pagans 

themfelvcs. 



— w 

The following year, when Hiberus and Sifenna were Adrian r«- 



confuls, Adrian left Egypt, and returned to Syria, where t«n«t© 

he palled this and the following year, and honoured Servi- S >' na * 
anus his brother-in-law with a third confulfliip,and gave him 
C. Vibius Juveiitius Varus for his collegue. While Servia- 
ns was conful, the emperor wrote a letter to him, giving 

him an account of the ffcite of Egypt, and of Alexandria 
its metropolis d . At the fame-time, he fent fome prefents, 

both to him and his wife Paulina, the emperor's fifter, who 
died foon after. As Adrian conferred no extraordinary 
honours upon her after her death, the Roman fehate and 
people were the more difpleafed with thofe he had be- 
ftowed uphn Antinous 2 , , Early in the fpring, he left Syria, 
in order to return to Italy ; but made a long flay at A- 
&ens, after having vifited Thrace and Macedon, During VifitsTbrac^ 

fcis ftay at Athens, the Tews revolted, provoked chiefly, favs andMacedo «* 

J 7 r J V- • •' and rvti.TMs 
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Dion Caflius f , at Adrian's fending a Roman cpi 
Jerufalem ; at his calling that city, after ■ the name 
family, iElia Capitolina, and his ere&in 
Jupiter Capitolinus in the place were the antient temple 
flood. Spartian tells us, that Adrian publifhed an edict, 
forbidding them to be circumcifed ; which prompted them 

to take up arms, and attempt the recovery of their an-> 
tient liberty. Be that as it will, Adrian had no fooner 
The jew* left Syria, than they openly revolted, under the conduct 
revolt. e f one Barcoquebas, whom St. Jerom calls Coquebas and 

Coquibus s ; bu t his true name was, as Scaliger informs us, 
upon the authority of the rabbies h , Cozeb, that is, Liar, 
or Barcozebas, that is, the fon of a lye ; but being afhamed 
of that name, he called himfelf Coquebas, which imports 
a ftar, or Barcoquebas, fignifying the fon of a fear j 
for to himfelf he applied the prophecy of the ftar which 
was to go forth out of Jacob, and pretended to be 
the promifed Meffiah \ The Jews flocked to him 
from all parts, appointed him their king, and looked upon 
Andcommithim as the deliverer and reftorer of their nation k . He over- 
dreadful ra- ran a u Judaea and Syria, committing every- where moft 
?ages. dreadful ravages, and exerting his cruelty chiefly againft the 



chriftians, whom he put to moft exquifite torments, in 
order to make them blafpheme Chrift, and join him againft 
the Romans *, Tinius, or Tinniaa Rufus, who had been 
formerly governor of Thrace, as appears from fome me- 
dals ra , and commanded at that time in Judaea, being re- 
inforced with fome troops, which Adrian fent him upon 
the firft notice of the revolt, fell upon the rebellious Jews, 
and, without diftinclion of fex or age, put all to the 

fword who fell into his hands. The Jews at firft durft 
not appear in the open field ; but either kept within the 
ftrong-holds which they had feized, or concealed themfelves 
in cave?, which for that purpofe they had dug to an in- 
credible depth, fallying from thence, and often furprifing 
the Romans with great flaughter. However, Adrian 
feemed to defpife them, till being joined by an infinite num- 
ber of Jews from moft provinces of the empire, and by many 
others who were not of that religion, but hoped to enrich 

themfelves with plunder, they became formidable. Then 

the 



* Dio, 1. lxix. p. 79 3 s Hier. in Dan. h Scalig. 

jn chron. Eufeb: • * Eufeb. 1. ix, c. 6. k Idem ibid. 
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*, fearing a general infurre&ion, difpatehed anJ liius Seve - 

to Julius Severus, governor of Britain, and the^l^-" 
Ipateft commander of his time, ordering him to leave frnt againft 



thai 'ifland, and haften to Paleftine, to take upon him the 
command of the Roman army there. Severus, upon his 



arrival, did not think it advifeable to venture an engage 



ifrent, the Jews being very numerous, and fighting, as he 
obferved in fome fkirmilhes, like men in defpair. He 
therefore contented himfelf with intercepting their pro- 
vifions, {heightening their quarters, and cutting oft the par- 
ties which they fent out to forage. By this means he 
did not doubt, but he would reduce them at laft to fub- 
mit, without any confiderable lofs on his fide n . Tinnius 
Rufus commanded under him ; for to him chiefly is afcribed, 
by St. Jerom and Eufebius, the glory of having entirely re- 
duced the rebels °. The Tews made themfelves mafters of TIie j cw » 
Jerufclem, after having driven out, or rather mafTacred, f^^ters 
the Romans who had fettled there by the emperor's orders, of jerufalem, 
But Severus befieged it anew, took the place, and laid it wlllch is ke- 
rn alhes, as. we read in St. Jerom' p , Eufebius q , Chyfo- takrn/ind' 
ftom *- 9 and Appian % who lived at this time. If credit is hid in alhe&» 
to be given to the tradition of the Jews, Turanus Rufus, 
or rather Tinnius Rufus, caufed the ground where the 



pie flood to be ploughed up ; which, among the R 



mans, was a mark of the greateft ignominy, and utter d 




t 



folation, no one being, according to their laws, allowed 

build, without an exprefs decree of the fenate, in 
where that inaufpicious ceremony had been performed 
The taking and razing of Jerufalem under Adrian happened, 

according to St. Jerom u , in the month of Auguft, the 
twentieth year of that prince's reign, and 136th of the 
chriftian sera. The Romans were more vigoroufly oppofed 
by the Jews in Bitther or Bether, a ftrong city at a fin all 
diftance from Jerufalem, than in any other place. A: 
numbers of Jews had retired to that place, and the fiege 
laded a long time, the befieged were reduced to the utmoft 
extremity, for want of provifions. At length, moftofthem 

R r 2 being 
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beins; Carved to death, and the reft no longer abletldl 



Bcthertaken nage"thetr arms, the place was taken, (ays St. jerdmf ^ 

iarne day <- n which Jerufalem had been reduced by Mebu- 
chadonolor, and the temple burnt by Titus fixty-nve years 
before w . The reduction of Bether did not put an end to 
the war, which was, according to Dion Camus, long and 
The Jews trou blefome *• It lafted, according to the Jewifti tradition, 
utterly de- three years and a half y, according to St. Jerom 2 , two or 
Seated. three years, and was ended by a complete victory, which 

the Romans gained over the Jews, Barcoquebas their leader 
being taken prifoner a , and, no doubt, puniftied according 
to his deferts. In the courfe of this war the Romans de-» 
moiifhed fifty caftles of great ftrength, nine hundred and 
eighty- five towns, and killed in battles, fkirmifties, and 
fieges, five hundred and eighty thoufand men ; for thofe 

who perifhed by famine, fire, and diftempers, are almoft 

without number b . The Romans too loft many of their 



beft troops, notwithstanding the great caution ufed by Se- 



i 



verus and the other generals ; infomuch, that Adrian, in 

the letter which he wrote to the fenate acquainting them 
with the laft victory, omitted the expreffion ufed by other 
emperors and commanders, " If you and your children are 

The Jews well, I and the army are well c ." Of the Jews who out- 
who outlived )i vcc | th] s fecond general maiTacreof their nation, incredible 



Told forfl a ves n umDers were at tne ^ ame P r * ce as borfes in a famous 

Fa i r called the fair of Terebinthus, or of the Turpentine- 
tree H ; which was on that account ever after abhorred by the 
Jews e . St. Jerom tells us, that a great fair was yearly held 
at the tent of Abraham f , which Tome writers take to be 
the fair mentioned here ; for in the valley of Mamre near 
Hebron, where that patriarch pitched his tent, and re- 
ceived the three angels, there was in the fourth century, 
as Eufebius informs us s, a turpentine-tree, which the na- 
ti- es of the place pretended to have flood there from the 
beginning of the world. The Jews, who were not fold at 
the fair of Terebinthus, were carried to Gaza, and there 

expo fed to fale at another fair eftablifhed by Adrian, and 

thence 



w Tdem ibid. * Dio, p. 793. y Vide Scalig. ibid. 

x Hier. in Dan. v. p. 592. a Eufeb. 1. iv. c. 6. b Dio, 
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^called after his name h . Such as were not difpofed 
^"Pal iftine, were tranfported to Egypt, where they pe- 



gged either by famine, or were maffacred by the inhabi 
tants, who, as we have often obferved, bore x them an ir- 
jecondleable hatred l . The Jews were by federal prefeges 
forewarned of this dreadful calamity, among which the mod 
temarkabie was the falling of the fepulchre of Solomon, 

which was held by them in great veneration, and fell a little 

before the war broke out k . When the war was ended, ah Jews for- 
Adrian publifhed an edicl:, which was confirmed by the fe- bidden, on - 
ate, and hungup in all public places, forbidding; the Jews, ° f , de f! h 

• c j 1 r r • T r i i - t0 ' et ™ ot m 

on pain or death, to let foot in Jeruiaiem, to approach that jerufalem. 1 
city, or any place whence it could be feen J . St. Jerom m 
and Tertullian n extend this decree to all Judaea ; which 

jfeems to have been the opinion of the Jews themfelves, 

for in their calendar is marked a fail, inftituted, as is faid 
there, on account of the decree, by which their forefa- 



thers were forbidden to fet foot in the land of Judaea a 
This fail is marked on the ninth of their fifth month 

called by them Ab, and anfwering part of our Auguft 



t 



But, on the other hand, Clement of Alexandria tells us, 



that he ftudied in Paleftine under one who was of Jewifh 
extraction p \ and it is manifeft from Origen % that in the 
third century there were Jews in Paleftine ; and from Epi- 
phanius, that, in the reign of Conftantine, their patriarch 
refided at Tiberias r . St. Auftin 8 likewife and St. Hilarius 
tell us* that they were excluded from Jerufalem, but not 
from the other cities of Paleftine. Julian the apoftate, out 
of hatred to the chriftians, countenanced the Jews ; 
whence in his reign they undertook the rebuilding of their 
pie. But the fucceeding emperors renewed the proh 



bitiorj of Adrian, allowing, however, the Jews, upon their £ r ,*JJd. 
paying a confiderable fum, to enter, or rather approach, i„ we d to vifi 

the city once a year ; that is, on the day in which it had Jerufalem 

been deftroyed and laid in afhes by .the Romans \ They oncea 

were 
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were then fuffered to bewail their misfortunes 
eye-witnefles, fays St. J 

the prophecies. From the Iti'nerariuni Burdigalenfe, which 
is fuppofed to have been written before the time of Julian 
theapoltatc, about the year 333, we learn, that on this 
anon they afiembled chiefly in the place where the 



II 



temple had formerly flood, and then; performed, certain ce- 
remonies altogether idolatrous Thus all the attempts 
of that perfidious nation, towards the recovery of their 
former condition, ferved only to heighten and aggra- 
vate thofe calamities, with which they had been fo often 
threatened by the prophets, and to reduce them to the 



deplorable {late in which we now fee them, being a crev 
of contemptible vagabonds difperfed all over the 'world 
without king, temple, or pontiff ; driven from their owi 
country, and not daring to fet foot in it even as pafien 



gers and flrangers. The edicl of Adrian, excluding 
Jews from Jerufalem, extended to fuch of them as had 
embraced the chriftian religion ; fo that they too being 
obliged to quit that city, the church was by that means 



delivered from the fervitude of the law ; for, till tha£ 

time, not only the biihops of Jerufalem had been chofen 
from among the circumcifed chriftians, but all the convert-. 



ed Jews joined to the obfervance of the gofp 




the law. When the Jews were banifhed Jerufalem, the 
church began to be compofed only ef converted Gentiles j 



and before the death of Adrian, which happened in 

Mark, who : was one of them, was appointed bi&op 





of that citv, and fucceeded by Camanus, in the nine- 




teenth year of Antoninus's reign, and 156th of the chrif- 
tian aera b . The Jews being thus driven out of Jerufulem, 
that city began to be peopled only by Gentiles, and 




another Roman colony, which Adrian fent thither after 

jwufaletQre- war * Upon the ruins and afhes of that antient city, 
built by A- the emperor built a new one, giving it, as we have 6b- 
drwn, and f erV ed above, the name of iElia Canitolina c ; by which 

* means the antient name of Ferufalcm was for fome ages 
fo entirely forgotten, that a martyr faying, when he was> 
examined at Csefarca in Palcftine, that he was a native cf 




Jerufalem 



3 
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e$n, neither the governor of the province, nor any 
w ? ere prefent, could conceive what city he meant d . 

Athanafius, Hilarius, and other fathers* tell us* 



that Jerufalem was no more ; and truly that which Adri- 
an built, was quite different from the antient city, as to 
its inhabitants and buildings, and in fome jneafure as to its 
Situation ; for it extended more to the north, and took in 
mount Calvary and our Saviour's Sepulchre ; and lefs to 
the fouth ; for about the middle of the fourth century, 
the celebrated mount Sion, formerly the place where the 
priefts refided and the doctors of the law, was quite un- 
inhabited, cultivated like an open field, and planted with 
citruls, (as had been in exprefs terms foretold by Ifaiah) 



and other greens e . The temple lay in ruins, and the place 
where it ftood was covered with a wood. The other 
quarters of Jerufalem, which Adrian had not comprifed 
within the precincts of his new city, were filled with 
ruins ; and thence were taken flones and other materials 
both for public and private buildings. At the fight of 
thefe ruins, infinite numbers of perfons of all ranks, 
Eufebius, embraced the chriftian religion, feeing evidently 
fulfilled in them our Saviour's .predictions touching Jeru- 



1 




falem f . The name of iElia ilill obtained in the time of 



St. Chryfoftom* and long after, in public acts and regis- 



ters ; but,, by the chriftians the city was ftill named j 
falem, efpecially after Conflantine's time. Adrian in his a theatre 
new city erected a theatre and Several temples, employing and fevera! 
for thatpurpofe the flones of the temple and Sanctuary o f ^f^* 
the Jews. Two ftatues of the emperor, and others of the new city, 
gods, were erected in the place where the teniple,had {rood, 
and over the gate which led to Bethleem, one of marble, 
reprefenting a hog, to (ignify the utter reduction and fervi- . 
tude of the Jewilh nation s. 

Dion Cassius, after having defcribed the war which 

Adrian waged with the Jews, fpeaks of another which 
broke out about the fame time with the Alani or Maflagcta?, T j le A ? anJ 
a people of Sarmatia, who, under the conduct of Phavaf-hvade tbe^ 
manes their king;, committed dreadful ravages in 
entered Armenia, and penetrated into Cappauocia j but 



R r 4 



loon 
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ing to meet them h . 
concerning 
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foon withdrew from thence, not caring to 
vius Arrianus governor of that province, who was prepari 

The inftru6tions given by Arrian 
the march of the Roman army againft the 
Alani, and the order to be obferved in the battle, which, 
it was thought, would enfue, have reached our times l . 
The Roman army confided, as appears from thefe inftruc- 
tions, of troops from various nations, commanded by one 

Xcnophon, who, no doubt, ferved under Arrian 
nor of the province, fmce Arrian directs him how he i& 



ml 

mi 



. I # 



goi/er- 



Arris n*sde- to conduit himfelf both in the march and battle. We* 
fcription of have % defcription of the Euxine fea by Arrian, probably 
lb, Euxme the governor of Cappadocia, addrefled by way of a letter- 



to Adrian. " The author begins his relation with his arri-. 



val at Trebizond, where 
temple was then 



building; 




the emperor's orders, a 



in honour of Mercury 



He 



embarqued at Trebizond, in order to view the eaftern 

coafts of the Euxine fea ; which he did accordingly, vi- 

j obliging the fok 



the 



firing everv-where 
dieis to perform thei 

ing 



Roman garrifons 
military exercifes 



before him 



> 



pay- 



them their arrears, &c. and acquainting the emperor 



with the ftate of each garrifon *. He failed by the mouth, 
©f the Phafis, the waters of which river he obferved fwim- 



ming a 
thofc of th 



long 



time, on account of their lightnef 
fea. 



upon 



At the mouth of the Phafis flood a 




four hundred 



Roman 



fokliers, and a 



fea- fa ring 



men 



caftle garrifoned 

town inhabited by fbme veterans and 
which, for the better fecurity of the place, he ftrengthen- 
ed with a new ditch. He ended his voyage at 
polis, the moft diftant city garrifoned 
Of all the barbarous nations, along 



Sebafto- 




the Romans, 
whofe coafts he fail- 
ed, the Sanni, called by Xenophon the Drilii, weic the 



then no kins 



and 



Arrinn, 



moft fierce and warlike. They had 
as they had formerly paid tribute to the Roman 
in his letter to the emperor, offers either to reduce them 
anew, or to extirpate the whole nation k . We < n, ' R 



are 



ure 



he did not extirpate them 



ror we 



find them mentioned 



many ages atter 
them. 



neither are we told that he reduced 



To the account of his 



v oy age 



along 



the coafts of 

the 



Dio, I. Ixix. p. 



j Arrian. mandat. in Alzn, Up- 




i ^64. 



2* 3 



k 



* Arrian. perip. pont. Euxm. p 



1 



Idem, p. 4 
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|S§l&ine lea, he adds the defcription of the coafts of 

Byzantium to Trebizond, and another of the 

Sebaftopolis to the Bofphorus Cimmerius, 
thence to Byzantium, that the emperor might 
meafures he thought proper, in cafe he de- 
igned to concern himfelf with the affairs of Bofph 




rus, the king of that country, by name Cotys, bein_ 

then dead. From this relation it appears that at 




this time a port was forming by the emperor's orders at; 
Trebizond 



1 




Adrian, in the mean time, continued at Athens, 
being mightily taken with the cuftoms and learning of 
the Athenians. He was there admitted to the great my- 
ries of Eleufina, different from thofe in which he had 
been initiated fome years before, and celebrated, accords 
ing to Eufebius m , the fecond year of each olympiad 
that is, every fourth year. He therefore had not left A- 
thens in the beginning of the nineteenth year of his reign, 
which was the one hundred and thirty-fifth of the chrik 
tjan aera, and the fecond of the two hundred and twenty- 
eighth olympiad. As he had been created archon of A-^ 

thens before he was emperor, he affumed the habit pecu- 
liar to that dignity, and, with the other magiftrates, cele- 
brated the great feftival of Bacchus, diftributing on that AdrJan > s 
occafion, large fums and an immenfe quantity of corn a-nero%i 
mong the populace \ Dion Camus tells us, that he fub- ' 
jecled to Athens, the whole ifland of Cephalenia ° ; but 
in an infeription addreffed to Adrian Olympicus, as he is 
there called, the city of Pale in that ifland ftyles herfelf 



mans. 



autonomos, that is, free, and governed by her own 
laws P. He embellimed the city of Athens with many H ; s bi 
ftately buildings, efpecially with a library of marvellous there, 
ftruclure. Thefe edifices had been by his orders begun 
before, but were finifhed this year, and confecrated 
the emperor himfelf i. Pie likewife flnimed the magnifi- 
cent temple of Jupiter Olympius r , begun, according to 
Philoftratus % five hundred and fixty years before. In 





1 Idem, p. 7 io. m Enfeb. chron. p. 214. 

n Dio, p. 795. Spart. p. 9. * Idem, ibid. p Vide 
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this temple he confecrated an altar to himfelf, and^ftfj^i 

fered the Greeks ta build and confecrate a temple to himfS 
which they called Panellenion T 5 injftituting on this occa^ 
flori annual fports. In fhort, he embellifhed Athens with 
fo many noble buildings, that he was looked upon as the 
fecond founder of that city $ whence one quarter of it 
•Was from him called Adrianopolis* Many monuments of 
his generofity towards the Athenians are ftill to be feen \ 

From a decree of this prince concerning the fale of oil, 
produced by Wheler, it appears, that at this time all con- 
troverfies were determined at Athens by the fenate and 



people aflembled by the magift rates, with an appeal to the 
pro-conful, or to the emperor v/ . The Athenians employ- 
ed part of the money, with which he prefented them, 
In building a city in the ifland of Delos, which they called 
Adrian's new Athens, and Olympia. The Athenians 
of Delos are mentioned in an infcription ftill to be feen 
at Venice x s but now remain only fome ruins of this 
city, as well as of the many magnificent buildings, 
which by the fuperftitious pagans were erected in that 
ifland z < 

This year, the nineteenth of Adrian's reign and 
the one hundred and thirty-fifth of the chriftian aeraj 
the emperor left Athens, and returned at length to Rome 
Lupercus Ppntianus and .Rtifus Atilianus being confuls \ 
Dion Caflius tells us, that in the fhews which he exhibited 
foon after his arrival, the people preffingbim to declare free 



one of the charioteers of the circus, who belonged to a 
private perfon, he returned the following anfwer 5 It does 
not become the Roman people to beg of their emperor 
the liberty of one who does not belong to him, nor (he 
emperor to oblige the perfon to whom he belongs to grant 
him it b . He Lad not been long in Rome, when embaffa* 
dors arrived from Vologefes, probably king of Arnunia, 
with complaints againft Pharafmanes king of Iberia, and 
from the Iazyges, a people of Sarmatia, who were deii- 
rcus to have their anticnt treaties with the people of Rome 

confirmed by the emperor* Adrian received them in a very 

obliging 



* Spart. cum. not. Cafaub. p. 26. u Vide Whe- 

er, p. 421 471. w Idem, p. 470. x Eufeb. 
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gflgjinanner, conduced them to the fenate, and there 

them an anfwer, which, at the requeft of the 
e had compofed before-hand. Pharafmanes came 
toiRome in perfon, with his wife and his fon, to an- 
fwer the complaints of Vologefes, bringing with him rich 
prefents for Adrian, who repaid them with others far more ceiv ^ 
valuable, and befides prefented him with fifty elephants and 
five hundred chofen men, to ferve him as a guard 5 en- k . in s °f Ite 



cewes Pha- 




Jarged his dominions jfuffered him to facrificein the capitol 5 
caufed an equeftrian ftatue to be ere&ed to him ; and 
affifted in perfon at a military exercife performed by him, 
his fon, and the chief men of his court c . Neverthelefs, 
a ftrange whim, as we may call it, after fo many pre- 
fents and fuch extraordinary honours, he introduced into the 
amphitheatre three hundred criminals to be devoured 
the wild beafts, or to fight as gladiatqrs, in the embroidered, 
tunics with which Pharafmanes had prefented him, as if 
they had been fit only for fuch ufes d . But this, no doubt, 
happened after the departure of the Iberian prince. After 
Adrian had travelled, we may fay, all over the known 
world, he fell into a lingering difeafe, attended with a He fall* f n ^ 




frequent bleeding at the nofe, which the phyficians of a lingering 
thofe days afcribed to his going conftantly with his head difeaf? > 
uncovered in the greateft colds-, heats, Ihowers, &c. The 
Ms of blood, as he was ftricken in years, was followed by 
a dropfy, from which, as he entettained no hopes of ever 

recovering, he began to think of a fuccefibr ; when feve- B ^ ^ 

ral perfons of great merit occurred to him, namely, Ser- think of a 

vlanus, who had married his fitter, and was now in the fuccefibr, 
ninetieth year of his age ; Fufcus the grandfon of Servi- 
anus, and his own great-nephew 5 Pletorius Nepos, his 
antient and intimate friend ; and Terentius Gentianus, a 
man greatly beloved and efteemed by the fenate. Thefe 
he judged, among the great men of Rome, the rnoft capar 
ble of the fupreme power; but neverthelefs neglecting 
them, nay, conceiving an ineconcileable hatred to them, 
for no other reafon but becaufc they were equal to the 
empire, contrary to the expe&ation of all, and the 
advice of his friends, he made choice of L. Aurelius An- He adopts 
ntus Ceionius Commodus Verus, for he is called by all ^™ odui 

thefe names, and Adrian added thofe of iElius and Csefar. His charac 

He was forum* from an illuftrious family, of which weter. 



£hall 



c Idem, p. 794. d Spart. p. 9 
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shall have occafion to fpeak hereafter ; was cndowcd:^^ 




many good qualities ; had the port and air of a prince 
Was well verfed , in moft branches of learning, efpecially 
poetry ; and thought rather not unfit for the empire, 

than equal to it. He was of a very weak and infirm con- 

IKtution, and at the fame time entirely addicted to Iewd- 
siefs and debauchery; nay, it was commonly thought, 
that his beauty chiefly recommended him to Adrian, who 
is faid to have adopted him upon condition, that he mould 
confent to his fatisfying the paffion which he had conceived 
for him. But what pafled between them on this occa- 
on was never well known, fays Spartian c , both Adrian 
and Verus having bound themfelves by a folemn oath to 




keep it fecret. The adoption of Verus occafioned great 
rejoicings in Rome. Adrian gave a largefs to the people ; 
diftributed three thoufand fefterces amongft the foldiery; 
exhibited games in the circus, combats of gladiators, &c. 

But as the new Caefar's weaknefs daily encreafed, and he 
K . began to vomit blood, Adrian foon repented his choke, 
his telling the captain of his guards, That he had placed his 
* hopes and fupport in a falling wall ; that he had loft the 

four thoufand fefterces which he had diftributed amoneft 
the people and foldiery ; and adopted not a fon, but a 
god, alluding to the cuftom which obtained among the 
Romans of deifying their emperors and Caefars. Thefe 
Words being told by the captain of the guards to others, 
came at length to the ears of Verus, and fo fenfibly affected 



him, that they are thought to have greatly contributed 

his death, which happened in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, as we fhall relate anon. The captain of 
the guards was immediately difcharged and banifhed the 
. , court. Verus, a few days after his adoption, was cre- 

t is lent , i r i • r o 

Panno- ate ° praetor, and lent to govern the province or ranno- 

nia ; in which employment he acquitted himfelf with 
reputation, and (hewed himfelf well qualified for the com- 
mand of an army. In an infeription of the following 
year, the twenty-firft of Adrian's reign he is ftyled im- 
perator f ; whence we may conclude, if there is not fome 
niiftake in the infeription, as father Pagi pretends s, that 
he waged war in thofe parts ; of which, however, no men- 



made by hiftorians 



1 



■e 
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gf^e^fbllowing year Adrian raifed to the confulfhip hb 

fon Verus, and gave him for his college Sex 




7 T * # ' O - fc#VA| 

Vetuienus Civica Pompeianus , whofe fifter Verus had 

t ' J m * _ - - 



married h . This year Adrian retired to Tibur, now Tivoli 
where he employed his time in building a magnificent villa *, 
the (lately ruins of which are ftill to be feen in the 
pofleffion of the Roman jefuits at a imall diftance from 
Tivoli. Aurelius Victor tells us, that in his retreat he 
abandoned himfelf, as Tiberius had done formerly at Ca 
prea?, to all manner of lewdnefs ; but he was foon feized 
with a bloody flux, which reduced him to a miferable- 

condition. In that ftate, abandoning himfelf to his na- 

tural cruelty, which till then lie had reftrained, he or-^"^ 
dered many ilJuftrious perfons , under various pretences cruelty, or- 
to be arraigned and executed, and others to be privately de [!"e fe ye- 
murdered. Among the former were Servianus, his brother- prions tobe 
in-law and his great-nephew Fufcus, who, he pretended, put todeath. 
had formed a defign of feizing the empire. Fufcus was 



but eighteen, and Servianus ninety. We are told, that 
the latter, before he was executed, called the gods to 
witnefs his innocence, and begged of them that they would 
punifh the cruelty and injuftice of Adrian, by reducing 
him to fuch a flare, that he (hould wi(h for death, and 
not have it in his power to die ; which happened 
cordingly, as we (hall relate anon k . To palliate his 
cruelty, to which he had, fays Spartian, a great biafs, he 
ufed to lament the unfortunate condition of princes, 
whofe lives, he faid, were never thought to have been 



--7 3 ~& — 

danger till they were killed l . But for this faying, which 



we do not ever find to have been ufed by any good prince, 
he was indebted to Domitian. The following year, iElius 
Verus Caefar was conful the fecond time, with P. Cselius 
Balbinus Vibullius Pius, who had been raifed by Adrian to 
the rank of a patrician, and was one of the anceftors of 
Caelius Balbinus, whom we (hall fee preferred to the 
empire in the year 237, that is, an hundred years after 1 ** 
This year, the Jewiih war being ended, Juiius Severus, 
who had utterly reduced that rebellious nation, was ap- 
pointed governour of Bithynia, where he behaved with 
fuch juftice and moderation, having nothing in view but 
the welfare and happinefs of the people committed to his 

charge, 



h * 
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charge 




> that his name was famous in that province an^fiip^ 
dred years after and upwards The next confute wSirevSf^ 
merinus and Niger °. In the beginning of this year Verus/ffl 
who had fpent part of the preceding year in Pannonia 
being returned to Rome, and finding himfelf greatly 



9 



Verus die*, , . 
and is ranked » im 



difpofed, took a medicine, which proving 



ftrong for 

he fell into a fleep , and died the very day in 
among the which he was to return thanks to the emperor for the 



honour he had done him* The fpeech which he had pre* 
pared for this purpofe is commended by Spartian, in whofe 
time it was ftill extant p . /Dion Caffius tells us, tha 
was carried ofF by a violent voiding of blood q . His fune 




ral was performed with the utmoft pomp and grandeur 



and his afhes depofited in the ftately maufoleum 



which 



Adrian had begun for himfelf. The emperor caufed him 
to be ranked amongr the gods, and in feveral cities or- 



dered temples to be built and ftatues erected to him 

&isdebau- He was, as we have hinted above, extremely addicted to 
cheries. luxury and voluptuoufnefe, and palled mod of his time in 

the company of lewd women ; which his wife refenting, 
he ufed to tell her, that wife was a name of honour, 
not of pleafure. He had always in his hands, and 



in bed with him 



Ovid 



s 



book of 



with 



Martial the epigrammatift , whom he ufed to call his 



Virg 



When he travelled, he 



many domed 



who ran 




was attended by a 
his chariot, with 




reat 



wings 



4 

i 



to their clothes, attired like fo many Cupids, and called 

the name of the winds, Boreas, Notus, Aquilo, Cip 




CIUS 



&c. 
whom Ad 



had married the daug 
put to death in the 



g 



as we have related above, and had 



iter of Nigrinus 
beginning 



of his 




her a fon 



named L. Verus, whom we fhall foon fee raifed to the 
throne with Marcus Aurelius, and feveral daughters of whom 



by Adrian betrothed to Marcus Am 



who 



thelefs did not marry her. This daughter is thought to be that 
Fabia, who is but too famous in hiftory. Verus being dead, 
Adrian was 

in his room s ; but at 



fay 



fome time in fufpenfs whom he fhould chufe 

himfelf defpifed 



length 



feeing; 



Aurelius Victor on account of the weaknefs both 



of his body and mind, he declared his intention of a- 
Adriana<3optscl 0 p t i n g Titus Antoninus, upon condition, that he fhould 

T ltusAnl °- ° 1 adopt 



» Dio, p. 793 



0 Idat. Profper, &c. 
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S 
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Annius Verus, called afterwards M. Aurelius 
^|^^ verus, the Ion of the deceafed prince of that 



$&me* - Antoninus having taken fome time to deliberate, 
V&ther he fhould accept of the adoption upon the terms 



propofed by the emperor, in the end confented to it 
and was accordingly adopted with the ufual ceremonies 9 
on the twenty-fifth of February of this year, the 137th 

of the chriftian sera, and at the fame time inverted with 
the tribunitial and proconfular power u . Many were dif- 
pleafed with this adoption ; but no one more than Cati- 
lius Severus, governor of Rome, who afpired at the em* 
pire himfelf, and began privately to pave himfelf a way 
to it ; but being difcovered, he was deprived of his place 9 
which was an employment for life. The emprefe Sabina Sablna A\$ 
died, it feems, after the adoption of Antoninus 5 for ingufodies, 
anantient inscription he ftyles her his mother w . She i 
thought either to have been poifoned by Adrian x , or fo 

ill ufed, that me chofe to lay violent hands on herfelf y , 

Adrian caufed her to be ranked among the gods not 

caring whether me was in the fupernal or infernal 
regions, provided he was no longer troubled with her 
bad humour, or pleafed hiso^n, 

Adrian bore his diftemper a long time with firmnefs 
and patience ; but being in the end tormented with vio*- 
lent pains in each joint of his body, he had recourfe to 
magic, fays Dion Caffius a , and by that means once dif~ 
charged his body of the watry humour with which it was 
filled. But the humour being foon recruited, and his 

pains encreafing daily, he became in a manner furious, 

put feveral fenators to death, and ordered Antoninus to Adrian'sfm* 
take care, that feveral others, whom he named, were ex- (^"J jjj. 
ecuted. But that good-natured prince warned them of v " n ~ m 

their danger, and advifed them to keep themfelves con-* 
cealed ; which they did accordingly, and were faved b , 
in the mean time, the emperor, defirous to end his in- 
sufferable pains with his life, often called for a dagger, and 
for poifon, promifmg impunity, and a great reward, to 
fuch as mould bring him either. But no one could, by 

any promifes, be prevailed upon to contribute to his death, 

Having 



u Julius Capitol, in vit. Antonin. p. 18. w Ormph,' 

p. 223. * Spart. p. 11; y Vift. epitome. z Birag. 
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empts to RaVlrig One day by chance found a dagger, he wou!diav| 
ndltr ftabbed himfelf with it, had it not by one of his domeftics 
, been wrefted out of his hand. He then commanded his 

Chief phyfician to give him poifon : but he chofe father 
to kill himfelf in his prefence, than obey his command \ 
He often conjured his mo ft faithful freed-men to d i fpatch 
him, and conftrained a Jazygian,- by name Muftor, to 



promife it ; but Maftor fled* and never appeared till the 
emperor was dead. Another, whom he had obliged to 
make the fame promife, haftened to Antoninus, and ac- 
quainted him with it, who thereupon flew to the empe- 
ror's room attended by the captains of the guards, and 



befought him to bear his illnefs, fince it was unavoidable, 
with more patience and conitancy ; which fo provoked 
him, that he commanded the perfon, who had difcovered 
his defign, to be put to death : but Antoninus faved 

him, and thenceforth narrowly watched the emperor night 

and day, faying, he fhould think himfelf a parricide* if he 

neglected to preferve his life as long as he could 




tian writes, that two blind perfons were reftored to the 
light by Adrian, while in this condition ; but at the 



fame time owns, that Marius Maximus, who flourifbed 
before him, looked upon the whole as a ficTion and con- 
trivance of Antoninus, to perfuade Adrian, that he would 
recover, and by that means divert him from laying violent 
hands on himfelf. One of thefe blind perfons was a wo- 
man, who, as (he gave out, had been admonimed in a 
dream to forbid Adrian to kill himfelf, becaufe he would 
one day recover ; which (he neglecting to,do, had been 
(truck blind, and ordered to return upon the fame er- 
rand, having been firft allured, that when fhe had done 
it, and kiffed Adrian's feet, fhe (hould receive her fight 

again. The woman complied with the heavenly admo- 
nition, and was accordingly cured, after having warned 
her eves in the water of the temple of the place from 



whence (he came. The other was a blind man, who 



coming out of Pannonia, touched Adrian, and that in- 

ftant received his fight. The emperor was then in a vio- 
lent fever, which is faid to have immediately abated 
nm re- From Rome, Adrian removed to Bai?e in Campania ; and 



ves to 

se 



there neglecting the advice of his phyficians, and often 



faving 



9 
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ppip -that a multitude of phyficians ferves only to dlf- 



palch the fooner a patient, he lived without any rule, 
f'ch'ofe. what food and drink he liked beft, and by that means 
hastened his death* He was convinced of the immortality 
of the foul, and feemed apprehenfive of its future ftate, 
as appears from the celebrated verfes (B) which he compofed 
.and uttered a little before he expired, inquiring of his 
foul, whither it defigncd to go? He died at Baise on the His 



tenth of July, after having lived fixty-two years, five 
months, and feventeen days, and reigned twenty years and 

eleven months, wanting one day f (C)> Antoninus, whom 

he 



f 



Idem ibid. Bio, p, 797. Eutrop^ 



(B ) The verfes were 3 



Animula wagula, blandula 9 

Hof'pes, comefque corporis, 

Qu<£ nunc alibis in /oca. 
Pallidula, rigida, nudu'a ? 
NcCj nt files, dabis jocos. 



Spartian feems to defpife them, which mews that he underftood m 

little of poetry, as he did of hiftory. 

(C) Moft writers agree, that Adrian began his reign on the 
eleventh of Augufiw]^ and that he died on the tenth of July 
138, and confequently reigned twenty years, and eleven 
months, wanting one day. But on the other hand, in fome 
ancient inferiptions is marked the twenty -fecond year of his tri- 
bunicial power ; which induced the learned Dodwell to main- 
tain, as we have obferved above, that Adrian was adopted 
by Trajan a year before that prince's death ; and con- 
fequently, that the account given by Dion Caffius of his adoption 

ought to be looked upon as a mere fable. But cardinal Noris 
(57), Petavius (58). and F. Pagi (59), obferve, that thefe in- 
feriptions were made in diltant provinces, where the death of the 

emperor might not have been known a month after it had hap- 
pened. Befides, as only one month was wanting to the twenty - 

fecond year of the emperor's tribunitiai power, the author of the 
infeription probably looked upon it as begun ; whereof thers 

are not wanting inftances both in antient times and our own. 

Cardinal Noris, milled, as he himfelf owns, by thefe inferipti- 
ons, 



(57) Nor. deceno'aph. Pifan. c. 3. p. -86. (5$) Perav, 
do&. temp. 1. xi. c. 23. (59) Pagi, p. 35; 
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Jie had left at Rome, and fent for when he 




fclf at the point of death, arrived according 
juft before, according to others, foon after, he expired, 
His body was burnt at Puteoli, and his afhes conveyed by 




Antoninus, to Rome, where they were expofed in the 

ardens of Domitia, and afterwards depoflted in the mag- 
nificent maufoleum, which Adrian had built for himfelf 
near the Tiber, that of Auguftus being quite full h . 





drian had, by the cruelties committed in the beginning and 

the end of his reign, provoked the public hatred to fuch 

The fenate a degree, that the fenate were for annulling all 'his a£ts, 

auUiiT his anc * ca ^ m S f evera * perfons to an account, who had raifed 
afts? 8 1S "themfelves by abufmg the intereft they had with him. 



They therefore at hrft unanimoufly oppofed Antoninus, 
demanding for him the fame honours which had been de- 
creed to other emperors 1 . But Antoninus remonftrating 

with great modefty, that they could not condemn the me- 
mory of Adrian without annulling his own adoption, and 
degrading him from the empire, the refpe£t and veneration 
they all had for that prince, who added tears to his in- 
treaties, inclined them at laft to comply with his demands, 
efpecially when they faw a great number of perfons 
appear, who were thought to have been murdered 




Adrian, but had been faved and carefully concealed by An 
toninus k . The fenate dreaded likewife the foldiery, who 
were greatly attached to Adrian K And thus a prince, ab- 
horred by all as a cruel and bloody tyrant, was ranked a- 
ifcutdetfy mong the gods, and divine worfbip decreed him. Antoni- 
him,atthe nus built a temple as Puteoli, and inftituted annual fports 

fequeft of 



Antoainus. 



to 



s Idem ibid. h Jul. Capit. in Anton. Dio, ibid. 1 Eu- 
trop. Antonin. vit. p. 18. k Aur. Vitt. in Heliog. p. 

103. } Dio, p. 799. 



ons, maintained, that Adrian died in 139, but afterwards finding 
the arguments proving his death to have happened in 1 38, un- 
anfwerable, he changed his opinion, and rejected the infcripti* 
ons as faulty (6c). Dodwell owns, that Adrian died in 138, 
but will have him to have been invefted with th® tribunitial 
power, a year before the death of Trajan, contradicting therein 
all the ancient-, who tell us, that he was adopted by that 

prince not long before he expired. 



(60) Noris. ep, con. p. 8 c, 



mm*. 
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m^ hono^^ with priefts, fraternities, victims, &c m , 
at what gave Antoninus a far better claim to the title of 
'Mbiis, '* was his interceding with the fenate in behalf of 
thofe who had been banifhed by Adrian, and whom that 



prince, faid he, would have recalled, had he lived 

.longer". 

No prince, perhaps, ever raifed fo many public and Adrian's 
torivate edifices as Adrian ; for he built in moft cities it 

V . r • i! a i i r> works* 

of any note, eipecialiy at Athens ; and (jrreece, as appears 
from Paufanias, was full of his edifices, bridges, and aque- 
ducts. In an antient inscription, mention is made of a 
famous aqueduct begun by him in NeW Athens, and 



ended by Antoninus in the third year of his reign and 



140. of the chriftiari aera. By New Athens fome 

tinderftand a city of Liguria, others New Athens in 
the ifland of Delos °. At Rome he rebuilt the Panthe- 
on, the temple of Neptune, the fquare of Auguftus, the 

baths of Agrippa* and an infinite number of other 
public edifices, confecrating them anew, but leaving 

them the names of their fir ft founders*. His houfe at His hoafe at| 

Tivoli was an extraordinary ftru£ture, and adorned with 
fine paintings, reprefenting in one apartment the infernal 
regions. This palace he ftyled his Lycseum, Academb, 
Prytanseurn, Canopus, Pceciie, and Tempe, names of the 
moft celebrated places abroad, and gave to the fevcral apart- 
ments of it the names of the different provinces p . He «-'Uilt ri j s |. n ^ lfeon 

anew bridge over the Tiber, now known by the name ofthtTibe^ 

Ponte Sant Angelo, and near it his own maufcleum q , which ac " ,lidUi '«- 
from the defcription Procopius gives us of it*, appears to lcum * 
have been rather a caftle than a tomb. In the time of the 

1 

emperor Juftinian it was made iife of as a caftle, and is 



at prefent the chief, we may fay the only, fortress of Rome, 



called by the prefent Romans Caftel Sant Angelo. Spartian> 
to give us fome idea of the height of this lofty building, 
tell us, that the chariot placed on the top of it, feemed 
very fmall to thofe who flood on the ground ; but ncvcr- 
thelefs was of lb large a fize, that a corpuL.nt man could 



with great eafe pafs through the openings which reprefen 

S f 2 



the 



m Spart. p, 17. 11 Anton, invit. p. 19. 0 Vde 

Salmas. in Spart. p. 53. * Spart. p. 8. * Idem 1 

ibid. q Dio, p. 797, ' r Proeop. de bell. Goth. lr 

i» c. 22, 
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Many cities the eyes of the horfes Many cities, either : Buftf?il 




R3me. by " P a ^ re( ^5 or peopled by Adrian with colonies, bore for fbrri^ 

time his name, or that of his family, which was iElia, viz) 
Carthage, Jerufalem, two cities in Spain 5 Murfa, now 



Effek, in Pannonia ; Stratonice in Macedon, Palmyra iri 
Syria, Neocefarsea in Pontus ; Adrianopolis in Thrace, which 
(till retains it ; Adriane, or Adrianopolis, in Libya Cyre- 
naica 3 Antinopolis in Egypt ; called alfo Adrianopolis ; A- 
drianothera in Myfia, which ftill retained that name in the 
fifth century and Adriane, in the fame province, the 
birth-place of Ariftides the fophift, which, however, 
fome writers will have to be the fame city with Adrianch 
thera f . 

His military The regulations which Adrian eftablifhed for the prefer- 

inftitutions. va ti 0 n of the difcipline among the troops, were afterwards 

obferved as the military laws of the Romans, and are of- 




laws. 



ten quoted by Vegetius. Voflius is of opinion, that the 
books of Mauritius, which we fhall have occafion to fpeak 
of hereafter, are a collection of the military conftitutions of 
Trajan and Adrian w . Adrian was the firft who appointed, 
that each cohort fhould have its proper mafons, architects, 
and fuch artificers as were employed in raifing buildings, 
and adorning them w . The regulations which he intro- 
duced, with refpect. to the army, to the court, and to 
the tribunals of juftice, were ftill obferved in the end 
the fourth century *. He was the firft who employed Ro* 
man knights in quality of fecretaries, and committed to 
them the care of his domeftic affairs, other emperors having 
employed in fuch offices only their freed-men y . Gotho- 

fredus fuppofes Adrian to have been the author of a new 

jurifprudence, efpecially by his perpetual edict, which he 
ftyles the fountain of all laws in force among the Romans, 
at leaft till the publication of the code by Theodofius the 
younger z , Spartian mentions fome of the laws published 




Ad rian, namely, that the children of prefcribed perfons 

fhould enjoy the twelfth part of their fathers eftates ; that 

if any one found a treafure in his own grounds, it fhould 

be entirely his \ if in thofe of another, the owner of the 

round 




s Spart cum not. Salmaf. p. 51. * Vide Salmas. ibid. 

" Voiliiepift. additse ad Pearfon. Ignatiana, p. 234. w Victor, 
epit. x Idem ibid. y Sparta p. II, * Goth^ 

#ed. cod. Theodof. prol. p. 283, 
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found fhall have the moiety of it ; if in any public place, it 
jhall be equally fhared with the exchequer: that fuch as 
jiad. fquandered away their eftates, fliould be publicly 
whipt in the amphitheatre, and banlfhed the city : th 



men and women (hould ufe ieparate and diftincl; baths 



that if a mailer fhould be found killed in his houfe, not all 
his flaves fhould be put to death ; nay, that thofe only 
fhould be put to the queftion who were near enough to 

have prevented the murder : that mafters / fhould no 
longer have power of live and death over their flaves, but 
that fuch' flaves as deferved to he capitally punifhed, mould 
be tried and condemned by the magift rates a . Porphyrius 
informs us> upon the authority of Pallas, who wrote before 
his time, that Adrian publifhed an edi£t prohibiting all hu- He forbids 
man facrifices, which were ftill offered in feveral provinces human fftW * 
of the empire b . However, this execrable cuftom was af- fices * 
terwards revived, and obtained in Africa, where children 
continued to be immolated to Saturn till the time of 
the proconful Tiberius, who caufed the inhuman priefts 
of that deity to be crucified on the trees, which formed 
the grove round his temple. Thofe who executed the fen- 
tence of the proconful were ftill living in the beginning 
of the third century, as we read in Tertullian e ; whence 
it is manifeft, that Tiberius did not, as fome have imagined, 
govern Africa in Adrian's time. It appears from the antient 
writers, that human facrifices were, notwithftanding Adrian's 
prohibition, immolated to Diana in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, and even in Rome, during the folemn myft 



till the time of Conftantine, or rather of Gratian, who 




abolifhed that execrable practice d . The Romans 
had on their eftates what they called manufa&uries, or work- 
houfes where they kept great numbers of people, efpecially 
flaves at work. Thefe houfes were like fo many prifons, whi- 
ther mafters fent fuch of their flaves as had difobliged them 
and even kept them there in chains. Many, to avoid being 
lifted, or punifhed for crimes they had committed, fled to 
thefe work-houfes, and were there kept concealed. Befides, 

the owners of thefe manufacturies were thought to feize 

. S f 3 pafier.gers 



a Spart. cum not. Salmaf. p. 52. b Porphyr. apud Eufeb. 
in triennal. Conftantin. c. 16. c Tertull. ap. c. 9. d La&. 

inft. l.i. c. 21. Eufeb. ibid. Prud. in Sym. L i. p. 217. Tatian. 
P. 164. 




paffengers and Grangers, whether flayes or freed-men, to {hut 
them up in thefe houfes, and oblige them to work, without 

ever being afterwards heard of. Adrian therefore, tQ 
HeabcHffces obviate fueh inconveniences and diforders, put down all the 

all ptivat^ work-houfes, except thofe which belonged to the emperor, 

qr to the public e . Onuphrius f fuppofes Adrian to have 

made a new diyifion of the provinces of the empire, and i$ 
therein followed by the learned Pietro Giannone in his ex- 
cellent hiftory of the kingdom of Naples s ; but the antients 

only tell us, that Adrian divided all Italy into four diftri&s, 

which were by his appointment governed by four confulars, 
that is, fenators who had been confuls h . The djvifion of 
the provinces, which Onuphrius afcribes to Adrian, was 
him copied from Feftus, who wrote in the time of Valen 
tinian I. and none of the antients fpeak of any change made 



,3. 



-'I 




in the provinces, by Adrian, except that which we have 
juft now mentioned. That which Onuphrius fuppofes to be 
Trajan's ought, in our opinion, to be rather afcribed to Dio- 
de flan, who divided the empire, as we read in La£rantius 
into innumerable provinces, in order to multiply offices an4 



officers, and by that means keep the people in awe and 



terror. Aulus Gellius tells us k , that in Adrian's time, a 



Adrian's wcman of known modefty and unblemimed character, was 
edia in fa- brought t0 fed eleven months after her hufband's death i 

woman The legitimacy of the child being queftioned by the heirs of 

brought to the deceafed, the caufe was tried before the emperor, who 
mopths^kcr a ^ er ^ avin g examined a great many unexceptionable wjtnefles 
lierhuflsand's concerning the character of the woman j and wi^h great 
jieati?, care and attention cpnfulted the books of the antient pbilo- 

fpphe-s and phyficians, declared by a fpecial decree, that a 
child might be born eleven months after its conception. 
Aulus Gellius allures us, that hehimfeif had read, this decree, 
'Adrian firft In Adrian's time a violent pcrfecution wasraifed againft the 
ch^LnTo cm ''^i ans 9 which Sulpicius Verus accounts the- fourth perfe- 
beperfecutcd cuti-.-n j but k is not generally reckoned fo by the fathers or 
andthen puts the church > Imce no new edi&s were iflued againft the 

'-'orofeflors of the chri^iari religion, but only the laws frill in 




c 



force put in execution, Adrian being prompted by his iu 
perdition, (for he was initiated in all the idolatrous cere- 
monies of the Greeks) to countenance the perfecutors c 

• ■ .......... . . , ■ thofe 



c Vide Salinas, in Spart; p. 40. f Onuph. de rep. Rom. 

Comment. ' s Giann. hift. civil. 1. i. c. 5. 'p. 25. h Spart 



p. 11. * Lacl:. dc perf. p, 6. ~ * Aul. Qcllli 
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who were declared enemies of all fuperftition K Bui 
after -the perfecution had raged for fome time with great 
violence, Adrian himfelf put a flop to ,it, being, upon 
the perufal of the apologies prefented to him by Quadratus and 
AriftideSj fully convinced of the innocence of the christians 
and the purity of their morals m ; nay, he was even thought 
if Lampridius is to be credited % to have had a defign of 
caufing our Saviour to be acknowledged as God, and to 
erect temples to his honour ; but was diverted from it by 
fome perfons who, confuting the oracles, had received this 

anfwer* That if he fuffered the God of the chriftians 
to have temples, thofe of the other gods would be foon 
abandoned. Under Adrian flourifhed many perfons eminent 
in moft branches of literature* of whom we mall fpeak in 



our notes (D). 



The 



1 Snip. Sever. 1. ii. c. 45. Hier. ep. 84. Eufeb. 1. iv. d. 26I 

tertufl. apol. c. 5. m Eufeb. 1. iv. c. 3. Hier. de vir. illuftf, 

t, 19, &c. n JUmprid. in vit. Alexsndr. 

(D) Adrian himfelf ought to be ranked amorgft the writers 
«vho flourifhed at this time ; for he publilhed feveral works both iri 
profe and verfe upon various fubjects ; and among the reft, a 
Greek poem intituled the Alexandriad, of which we find the 
feventhbook quoted by fome of the antientsi6i). Spartian fpeaks 
of certain books compofed by him, and publimed under the tide 
of Catacriani : wherein he pretended to imitate Antimachus, 
whom he preferred to Homer. Thefe, fays the above-mentioned 
writer, were very obfeure pieces (62) ; and truly » from the ti- 
tle, they appear to have been fuch as Spartian defcribes them. 
Froben printed in 15^1. a dialogue between Adrian and Epifle- 
tus, wherein the emperor propofes feveral queftiom, which are 
anfwered by the philofopher (63), Some of his Greek and La- 
tin verfes have reached our times, befides thofe which we read 
in his life by Spartian (64), who fpeaks of them with great con- 
tempt. But his judgment is of no weight with us* who find 
them mightily cried up by the belt writers of thofe times (65) 
Photius, who had perufed his declamations, commends both his 
ftyle and thoughts (66). We find the firft book of his difcourfe is 
quoted by the ancients, and the quotation relates to fome remarks 

on the Latin grammar (67). Befides his military initiations, fome 
writers afcribe to him a treatife concerning the manner of draw- 

S f 4 ing 

1) Vide Votf. hift Grac. I. ii. c." it. Dio. l.lxix. p. 788. 
(62) Spart. in Adr. (63) Gefner. epit. p. 2. (64)Voflu 

ibid. (65) Vide Voff. poet. Lat. p. 51. Et Saimaf. in Spart. 

(66) Phot. c. ico. (67) Vide Saimaf. ibid, EtAul. GelLl. x.c.i 3. 
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Antoninus The emperor Titus Antoninus derived his origin^ ' ; o^1ip$ 

thTXul father's fide, from the city of N*maufus, now Nifm 



Languedoc °. His anceftors are faid by Aurelius Vi&or 

Cq 

0 Jul. Cap. in Antonin. cum not. Salmaf. Parif. 1620* 



W 

•-.4-' 



1 's: 



ing up an army in battalia, which was long unknown, andiirft 



diicovered in the reign of the emperor Anaftafius, about the 

end of the fifth century* and publiflied with fome addi- 
tions by Mauricius, or Urbicus, then conful (68). In the year 
16 '4. was printed at Upfal in Sweden, a treatife on the military 

art and ftratagems, afcribed to Mauricius, but that piece was 

done long after the time of Mauricius the conful, fince mentions 

there made of the French, Turks, Sclavonians, &c. (69). Adrian 
was, according to Dion Calfius and Spartian, fo fond of glory, 
that he wrote his own life in feveral books, but cauf'ed them to be 
publiflied under the names of fuch of his freedmenas were perfoas 
of learning (70). Among thefe was Phlegon, a native of Tral- 
les in Affia, who wrote a treatife on the long-lived, and another 
on wonderful things. Some fragments of thefe works are ftiU 
extant (71 J j and from a paflage in the former it appears that he 
had not put the laft hand to that piece in the nineteenth year of 
Antoninus's rei<zn, the 1 r6th of the chriftian a?ra. Suidas alcribes 

to Phlegon a defcription of Sicily, three books of Fafti, an ac- 
count of the famous places in Rome, and their names, and fix- 



teen books of the olympiad?, to the 229th, begun in the year 137. 
of the chriftian zera. This piece contained an account of the 

mo ft remarkable things that m each olympiad, had happened 

in any part of the wo: id. From the 177th olympiad, which has 

been conveyed to «isby Photiufe, that work feems to have been ex- 
ceeding well <iigetled : had it reached our times, it would have 

cleared np feveral obfeure parages in hiiiory. Fhotius finds fault 
v.iih the author for the trifling accounts he gives of all thofe who 
gained prizes in th* Olympic games, and inferting in his workall 
forts of orach-s. He Ijkewife cenfures hi? ftyle, as not quite pure 
and altogether Auic. InPhotiu^s time only the five firft books 
were extant which ended with the 177th olympiad, but the author 
had carried hu hillorv o wn to Adrian's time, ft was addreffed 

* r 

to one Alcibbdes, beIor?mcj to that prince's life ?uard (72). In 
the thirteenth book of this work he is thought to have mention- 

ed the darknefs which happened at our Saviour's death (73) : 

He fpeaks of the deitru&ion of Jerufalem, concerning which 
Photras quotes a long palTageout of his fourteenth book (74). He 

is 



(6S) VoC epift. additae ad Pearf. Ignatiana. (69) M 

tactic, p. 253. 364, 384. (70) Dio, p. 793 



P 



56. Suid, p. 1 07 1. Voflf. hift. Grsec 
L ii.e. ii. {72) Photius, c. 97. (73) Hier. chron 

p. 1 58. Grig, in Mathseum, p. 438. {74) Phot, p, 167, 
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at Lanuvium, or rather Lavinium in the neiffh- 




of Rome j perhaps they fettled there, after hav- 
ing 



is frequently quoted by Stephanus the geographer. Suidas tells 

us, that Phlegon made an epitome of his fixteen books of 
the olympiads, which epitome confifted of eight books ; and 
that he likewife abridged the hiftory of the victors in the Olym- 
pic games ; and adds, that he publilhed other works, which he 

does not mention (75). Phlegon, in his book of wonderful things, 
defcribes a hippocentaur, taken on a mountain of Arabia, and 



fent by the king of that country to the emperor, without doubt, 

Adrian, while he was in Egypt. The monfter died, but was 
pmbalmed by the governor, conveyed to Rome, and there placed 
in the imperial palace ; where thofe may fee it, concludes Phlegon 
who question the truth of my relation (76). St. Jerom tells 
us, that Antony, the famous anchoret, was met in the 



defert by a hippocentaur, who fpoke to him, and directed 



him what way he was to keep (77). Phlegon relates another 
hiftory no lefs furprifing of a young woman, who about fix 
months after her death appeared again, walked, convened, "eat, and 
drank as flie had done formerly ; which coming to the ears of 
her parents, they flew to fee her, and, accordingly, had that 
fatisfadion . But the young woman told them, that their curiofi.. 
ty would prove fatal to her, and put an end to her fecond life ; 
which words (he had fcarce uttered, when (he fell dead at their 
feet, Such a furprifing event, being divulged in an inftant 
drew vaft crowds to the place from all quarters. Phlegon haftened 



thither with the reft, and faw the body of the deceafed laid out 
upon a bed ; but not fatisfied with that fight, I caufed the bury- 
ing place of the family to be opened, fays he, when I obferved 
the bed, on which the young woman had been laid fix months 
before, empty. He relates the molt mmute circumftances of this 
wonderful event, names the perfons who were prefent, &c. (78,} 
Favorinus, well known by the writings ot Aulas Geilius, who 
was his difciple, and by thofe of Philoftratus, was a native of 



Aries in Provence, and from his birth an eunuch, by profeffiona 



philofopher and" fophift, and well (killed both in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, '" He itudied' under Dion Chryfoftomus, and be- 
fides Aulus Geilius, had for his difciple the celebrated Herodes 

Atticus, whom he appointed his heir. He wrote a great many 
works quoted by the antients (79) ; but his ftyle feemed to fome 

deftuute of the gravity becoming a philofopher (80). He was for 
' • • a long 



{75) Suid. p. 1071. {76) Phleg. mir. c. 34 



(77) Hier. in vit. Paul, heremit. (78) Phleg 

1. p. 13, 14. (79) VolT. hid. Grace. Ui.c, 10. Suid, p 

. lozi, Philoftr, vit, foph. p. 495. <*o) Lucian, in vit 

Bemona&is, p. 549* 
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ittg removed from Nifme. The Aurelian family, wKicfi^ 



the prefent emperor's is thought to have been very antient^l 

but 



!ong time Adrian's chief favourite; but that prince growing m 

the end weary of him, as well as of the reft of his friends, took 
delight in mortifying him, by preferring to him perfons of no 
irierit \ which the Athenians no fooner underftood than they 
pulled down and broke to pieces a ftatue, which they had ere&ed 
to him* "When Favorinus was informed of the affront, Socrates, 
faid he* Without the leaft emotion* * would have been glad to 
have come off fo cheap (8i).' Suidas obferves» that he and Plu- 
larch ftrove who fhould write ilioft books. They lived in great 
friendftiipj, and Plutarch even infcribed one of his works to Fa- 
vorinus (82), who died, it feems, about the latter end of the 
feign of Antoninus (83). Galen mentions one Demetrius of Al- 
exandria, who* imitating the ftyle of Favorinus, whofe difciple 
lie was, ufed daily to declaim in public upon what fubject foever 
Was pfopoied to him (86). Dionyfius of Miletus waslikewifea 
J)hijofopher of great note, highly favoured by Adrian, raifed to 
the equeftrian order, and apointed governor of fome province, 

but in the end difgraced. He ftudied under Ifa^ of whom we 

have fpoken in the reign of Trajan. Fhiloftratus clears him 
from a charge brought againft him, namely, that of being ad- 
dicted to the ftudy of magic (87). Hdiodorus likewife felt the 
cffecls of Adrian's inconftancy ; for the emperor^ being in the en4 
difgufted With him, Wrote fome moft virulent letters againfthim 
(88)* One of the fame name, perhaps the fameperfon, was, ac- 



cording to Dion Caffius, for fome time fecretary to Adrian (89) 
Of all thephilofopherswho flourilhed in thofe times, Epictetus 
h by far the molt renowned : Aulus Geliius calls him the great- 
eft mail the feci of the ftoics had ever produced (90). He is fop- 
jpofed to have been a native of Hierapolis in Phrygia, was for fome 



time a flave, and belonged to £paphroditus> whom Suidas calls 
One 1 of Nero*s life-guard {91}. This is* without all doubt, Nero's 
€elebrated freedman, to whom Jofephus infcribed moft of hi3 
WOtlcFj and Who was afterwards put to death by Domitian, as we 
have related in that prince's reign. Celfus, the famous champion 
©f idolatry, writes of Epi&etus, that while his mafter was one 

fclaV fqueezins his lee; Very hard in order to torment him, Epicle* 

tUs faid to him very calmly, 4 you'll break my leg ;' whicii hap- 
pening accordingly, 4 Did not I tell you,' faid he, fmiling, < that 

you Would break my kg (92) V Epictetus was, as is luppofed, 

fet 



(Si) Philof. ibid. Dio, p. yiq. {82) Jonf. 1. iii. c. 7. 

Cell. 1. ii. c. 26. (8 J) jonf. ibid. (86) Galea. 

prog. com. p. 44.5, (87) Philoft. ibid. p. 522, &c, 

{88) Spart. p. 7'. (89) Dio, 1. ixix. p, 789, (90) AuL 



pell, L i, c, 2, (91) Suid. p. 996. (92) Grig, in Cell I vu. 
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diftinguifhed very early with preferments in 
grandfather Titus Aurelius Fulvus, or Ful- His extrac 

vius ti° nand pr? 

5 ferments. 



fet at liberty, but remained always very poor (93). Being oblig- 
ed by Domitian's edidt, banilhing all philofophers, to quit Rome 
in 94. he retired to Nicopplis in Epirus, whence he returned upon 
that princes' death, and lived af Rome till the time of M, Aure^ 
lius, fays Suidas {94), by whom as well as by his predeceflbr, he 
was, according to Themiftius, held in great efteem andvenera-* 
tion (95). But we cannot fail in with the opinion of thefe wri- 
ters, fince M, Aurelius u fed to look upon it as a great happinefs, 
not that he had learnt any thing of, or converfed with, Epi&etus, 
fciut that he had read his writings (96), Epi&etus reduced all his 
philofophy to two points only, 6 viz. to fuffer evils with patience, 

* and enjoy pleafures with moderation $' which he expreifed with 
thefe two celebrated words, «v^y jta* x ot,->rz%u ; that is, 4 fuffer and 
abftain (97) He was againft the celibacy of the philofophers, 
hut neverthelefs feems to have pbferved it himfelf (98). He 
publilhed feveral works, none of which, except his enchiridion, 
or manual, has reached us (99J. But Arrian. his difciple, pub- 
lilhed a great work, which he pretends to confifl; intirely of what 
he had heard him fay, and fet down, as far as he could remem- 
ber, in Arrian's own terms (100). 

Arrian, a native of Nicomedia, was one of the moll learned 
#ien of his age, and on account of his eloquence and knowledge, 
unmonly ftyled the fecond Xenophon. He was preferred at 
Dine to "the higheft polls of honour,, even to the confullhip (1) ; 
whence molt writers take him to be the Flayius Arrianus, who ? 
while he was governor of Cappadocia, repnlfed the Alani, as 
Ave have related above.' He lived at Rome under Adrian, An- 
toninus, and M.' Aurelius (2), Themiftius tells us, that Trajan 
forced him from his retirement, iii order to employ him as a 
minifter in ftate-affairs (3). He publifhed in eight books the 
familiar difcourfes of Ebicletus ; but only four of them have 




reached us (4), which are' infcribed to one L. Gellius, He pub- 
lifhed twelve books more, containing the fpeeches of Epicletus 
(5), and wrote his life, Photius quotes feveral other books com- 
ofed by him, viz. the hiilory of Bithynia, his native country, the 
ilfory of the Alani, and that of the Parthians, in feventeen 
|)ooks, which he fought down to the war which Trajan waged 





(93) Aul. Gell. 1. ii. c. 18. & 1. xv. c. it, (94) 

Suid. p. 996. (95) Themht. orat. 5. (96) Jul. 

Cap. in Antonin. (97) Auk Gell l.xyii. c. 19. 
(98) Lucian. in vie. Demonac. p. 555. (99) Suid p. 990. 

(100) Arrian. Epic. p. 1. (1) Phot. c. 58. (2) VolT. hill. 

Graec. 1. ii, c. 1 1. (3) Themif.orat.17. (4)P^f 

?'S^ : " (5) Idem, c. 58. 
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vius, was the firft conful, of the Aurelian family. - Hi 



father Aurelius Fulvus was likewife honoured with that 

dignitj 
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With them (6), He defcribed the expeditions of Alexander the 
Great in feven books, which are ftill extant, and is thought by 
Photius to have excelled ail who wrote on the fame fubjeft (7) 
He publiflied, in ten books, the lives of the fucceflbrs of Alex- 
ander ; and gave in one book, fays Photius, an account of In* 
dia (8), This account of India is now reckoned the eighth 
book of the hiftory of Alexander (9 ), Befides thefe works men- 
tioned by Photius* Lucian afcribes to him the life of a famous 
robber, named Telebous (10), We have already mentioned his 
description of the coafts of the Euxine Sea ; but that of the coafts 
of the Red Sea, tho' commonly afcribed to him, is thought by 
the learned to have been done by one who flouriflied before A- 



drian and was contemporary with Pliny the elder (11,) Befides the 
works of Arrian already mentioned* we have ftill his ta&ica, 
whereof the beginning has been long fince loft s to his tallica are 
commonly added his inftruftions concerning the march of the ar- 
my againlt the Aiani, and the order to be obferved in the 
battle. 

Plutarch was a native of Chasronea in Bceotia,, where he was 
tjorn in the reign of Claudius, about the year 50. of the chri- 
stian sera* He ftudied under Ammonias, an Egyptian philofo- 
her ; in the reign of Nero, and in that of £>omitian taught at 
ome, where, amongft his other difciples, he had the famous 
Arulenus Rufticus, who was put to. death by Xtomidan in 90 




We are told, that he was preceptor to. Trajan ; which we can 
hardly believe, fince that prince was as old as Plutarch (14), and 
had from his youth been brought up in the camp, Suidas writes, 
that Trajan diftinguilhed him with confular honours ( mean- 
ing, no dobut, the confular ornaments, and ordered the magi* 
ftrates of Illyricum, to advife with him in all affairs of import* 
anGe* He continued at Rome till the death of Trajan, when he 
returned to his own country, and there bore the chief employ- 
ments (16). He had feveral children, one of whom, by name 
Lamprias, publiflied a catalogue of his father's hiftorical pieces, 
which has reached us, but is imperfed ( 1 7 J. The philofo- 



Sextus, one of the preceptors of the emperor M. A 




melius, was nephew to Plutarch (18)* Plutarch publiflied a 



gr.eat 



(6) Idem. ibid.. (7) Idem ibido. (8) Idem, 

fi. 91* (9). Vof. hift Graec. 1. ii. c. ti. (10) 

.ueian. in vit, Alex* Praeft. (11) Vide Salmaf. in 

Solin. Et Voff. hift. Graec. I ii. c. 7. (12) Ruald. vit. 

Plat. ^ ("13) Idem, p. 29. (14) Vide Voff. hift. 

Grsec. I. ii 4 c. lo 4 ^15) Suid. p, 546, (16) Ruald. c. 25.. 

(17) Idem, c. 6, US) Idem 3 c, q. Et Suid. p. 72Q. 
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and univerfally efteemed on account of his ex 
accomplifhments and -integrity. Arrias Anto 

ni mis 



1 

great many works, which .are to every one well known, be* 

jng tranflated into all the modern languages. His iiyle is noe 
quite pure and Attic. Among the works commonly afcribed 
to him, fome are thought to have been written by others ; 



and many of his works have been loft, as appears from the 
citations of Gellius, Origen, Eufebius, Eunapius, Theo- 
doret, and others. Marcus and Caninius Celer, two cele- 
brated fophifts flourifhed under Adrian, and publimed fome 



declamations (19). Polemon, another famous fophift, in great 




favour with Adrian, was a native of Laodicea upon the Ly 
which fome place in Caria, others in Phrygia ; but fpent the 
greateft part of his life at Smyrna, whither the youth flocked 

from all parts to hear him. He was feveral times fent 

that city in quality of embaffador to the emperor Adrian, of 
whom he obtained great fums for the inhabitants, tho* thai 
prince was more addicted, fays Philoftratus (20), to the Ephe- 
fians than Smyrneans. As Adrian Ihewed an extraordinary kind- 

nefs for him, he took care to turn it to his own advantage, and 
foon appeared with a train and equipage ill fuiting his profef- 

fion j which drew upon him the envy of many, and the hatred 
of all. Antoninus treated him with great refpeel:, tho' he had 



juft occafion to complain of his rufticity, or rather infol 
Herodes Atticus having heard him declaim, fent him a confide- 
rable fum, which, however, he refufed as too fmall j fo that 
Herodes, to content him, was obliged to fend him one much 
larger, which he condefcended to accept. The king of Bofpo- 
rus, who was well verfed in moll branches of learning, coming 
to Smyrna to fee that city, and the learned men there, Ihewed a 
great defire of conferring with Polemon : but the proud and felf* 
interefted philofopher would neither yifit him, nor be vifited by 
him, till the king had fent him a prefent of ten talents, and then 
he deigned to admit him into his houfe (21). Being greatly tor* 
mented with the gout, he retired to Laodicea, his native city 
and there, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, placing himfelf, a- 
mong his dead anceftors, ordered the tomb to be lhut up, that 
the fan, as he faid, might never fee him filenced (22). He lef 
no writings befides declamations. Under Trajan and Adrian 
ftourimed, according to Suidas (23), Ptolemseus Chennus, Zeno» 
bius, Cephaleo, and Dhny&us of HalicarnafTus. Ptolemaeus wrots 
feveral books, and, among the reft, one intituled tb$ firprifing 



(19) Philoftr. foph. 24. (20) Idem, foph. 2$; 

(2i) Idem ibid. (22) Idem ibid. Et Suid. p. 5J4. 

(aj) Idem, p, 6^6, 1126, 1.447. 
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fcinus^ hb grandfather on the mother's fide, was 
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Vir- i 



conful, and efteemed one of the greatefr. and moft 

tuous men in Rome p. He married Boionia Pro 

defcended from an illuftrious family ; and had by her 




Arria Fadilla, the mother of Antoninus, who s after the 
death of her hufband Aurelius Fiilvus, married 
Lupus, and had by him a daughter named Julia fadilla 
This daughter died before the emperor, but left a fon 




named Mummius Quadratus** T. Antoninus was bom 



at 



p Idem ibid. p. 17. * Idem* p. 2p 



tnflorj (24). Zenobius taught at Rome under Adrian, and 
tranflated the hiftory of Salluft into Greek. He likewife made 
a collection of proverbs, which is ft III extant (25). He is fome'« 
times called Zenodotus. Cephaleo, being bahiflied his own coun- 
try, retired into Sicily, where he publiihed in the feign of Adriafi 
a hiftory, beginning with Ninus, and ending with Alexander (26). 
Dionyfius of HalicarnafTus, defcended from the famous hiftorian 
of that name, was a fdphift, and is commonly ftyled Dionyfius 
the Atticift, and the mulician, becaufe he applied himfelf chiefly 
to the ftudy of mufic, and publilhed feveral works upon that fub- 
jecl;, and one among 1 the reft divided into thirty-fix books, and 
containing an account of the moft famous poets, and players upon 
inftruments (27). 

Hercnnius Philo, born in the city of Byblos in Phoenicia, 
wrote one book on Adrian's reign, twelve on the choice of books, 
and thirty on various cities, and the eminent perfons they had 




produced : the latter work was abridged by one EXv\% Severn's 

Athenasus. Origen quotes a paflage out of Herennius Philo con- 
cerning the Jews, for whom, it feems, he had no great kindnefs 
(29). Philo tranflated into Greek the hiftory of Phoenicia writ- 
ten by Sanchoniathd, in his native language, about the time 
the Trojan war (30). The preface, and fome paffages of this 
tranflation, have been conveyed to us by Eufebius (31). Philo 
himfelf wrote the hiftory of Phoenicia, which is quoted by Eufe- 
bius (32) and Stephanus of Byzantium (33). Hermippus of Be- 

rytus, or of that neighbourhood, was one of Philo's difciples, and 

highly 



(24) Phot c. 190. (25) Voff. c. 11. (26) Suid. 



Ibid. Phot. c. 68. (27} : uid. p. 743. Voff. c. 12. Jom. 

1. hi. c. 8. (28) Suid. p. 106.;. Voff. hift. Grxc. 1. ii. 

c. 10. (29) Orig. in Celf. i. i.'p. 13. (30) Voff. 

ibid. 1. i.e. 1 . ($1) Eufeb. prasp. 1. i. c. 9. ($2) IdefH 

ibid, i , iv. e. i6« (33 J ibid* 1, ii. c. i6< 
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* jm, on the nineteenth of September of the 
Domitian being then conful the twelfth time, 




Njj&t. -Cornelius Dolabella. He is ftyled by Julius Ca 




nus, who wrote his life, T. Aurelius Fulvius Boio 
jjius Antoninus but from feveral antient infcriptions it 

appears, 



highly efteemed by Adrian, tho' the fon of a freedman. He 

wrote five books upon dreams, which are quoted by TertuUian 
and others (34). The book of legiflators, quoted by Origen (35), 
j5 generally afcribed to another Hermippus, a native of Smyrna, 
who flourimed long before Adrian's time. Paulus of Tyre, con- 
temporary with Philo, publifhed a treatife of rhetoric. He ob- 
tained of Adrian the title of metropolis for the city of Tyre 
(36), Leander Nicanor of Alexandria, the fon of Hermias, 
puhlilhed feveral grammatical and hiftorical pieces (37). Dioge- 
neianus, a native of Heraclea, publiftied feveral writings of 
grammar and geography, which Hefychius made ufe of in com- 
piling his lexicon (38}. His collection of ancient proverbs is Hill 
extant. Under Adrian flourimed, according to Voflius (39), 
Jafon of Argos, who comprifed in four bOoks the hiftory of 
Greece, to the death of Alexander. Mlim. author of the tac- 
tica, lived at this time j for he addrefled his work to Adrian. 
Another writer of the fame name flourimed about a hundred 
years after ; whence it is no eafy talk to determine, which of 
thefe two was the author of the " hiftory of animals," of the 
** hiftoria varia," and of other pieces which are by the ancients 
afcribed to an iElian, but long fince loft. 
Under Adrian flourimed the two Latin hiftorians Suetonius 

and Floras. C. Suetonius Tranquillus was the fon of Suetonius 
Lenis, or Lstus, a Roman knight, who, at the battle of Be- 
driacum, commanded a legion in quality of tribune, as we have 
related in the foregoing work. The hiftorian was born about 
that time ; for he was very young in 88. that is, twenty years 
after the death of Nero (40). Pliny the younger had a great 
kindnefs for him, kept him conftantly with him, and wrote 
to one of his friends, that the more he knew him, the more 
he loved him, on account of his probity, ingenuity, prudent 
cqnducl, and application (4.1). We may therefore fuppofe 

him 



Tcrtull. de anim. c. 46. Voff. ibid. Orig. in Celf, 
Suid. p. 1043. Orig. ibid. ($6) Suid. p; 

4 6 5« (37) Suid - P- 22 9- Vou "* io "** c * l2 * 

Suid. p. 737. (39; Voif. ibid. (40) Suet, 
Oth. & Dom. C±i) Plin, I x. ep. aoa; 
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appears, that, inftead of Fulvius, we ought to JeWWiM 




vus r . As from his infancy he behaved himfelf: 

very dutiful and obliging manner towards all his reiki 



tions, many of them left him their eftates, by which 



V 



< - 



means he became exceeding rich. He was a great io« 
ver of the country and country-diverfions, but neverthe 



■ 

* Vide Salmaf. in not* ad Anton, vit. p. 47, 



him to be the Tranquillus, whom, in one of his letters, he en- 
courages to plead a caufe, without being under any apprehec- 
lion from a dream, which feemed to threaten him with bad 
fuccefs (42). In another letter (43), he feems very anxious 
about purchafing for him a little place of retirement nea£ 
Rome, proper for a man of ftudy and application. In other 

letters he exhorts him to publifh his writings, fince they 
were finifhed (44) 5 and alks his advice even as to his own 
conduct on a particular occafion (45). He obtained for him 
the poll of a tribune ; which Suetonius begged him to con* 
fer upon Casfennius Silvanus, his kinfman : this generous 
attion is greatly cried up by Pliny. Suetonius married, but 
had no children. However, Pliny, from Bithynia, wrote to 
Trajan, begging him to grant to his friend the privileges, 
which thofe enjoyed, who had three children (46). The em- 
peror feldom granted fuch favours, but never thelefs^ could 
not help complying with the requeft of Pliny (47}. Sue- 
tonius was afterwards fecretary to Adrian, but difcharged on 
account of his difrefpedlful behaviour towards the emprefs Sa* 
bina (48). Suidas ftyles him a Latin grammarian, and af- 
cribes to him feveral grammatical works 5 adding, that he 
likewife wrote a book upon the fports of the Greeks, two 
upon the shews of the Romans, two upon the Roman laws 
and cuftoms, one of the life of Cicero, a catalogue of il- 
luftrious Romans, and the lives of the emperors, which has 
reached our times (49). He wrote likewife in three books 
the hiftory of the kings, which Paulinus abridged in verfe 
(50). His book concerning the inftitution of offices, quoted 
Prifcian, is probably the fame with that of the Roman 
laws and cuftoms. He wrote, according to the fame Prifcian, 

eight books " of the praetors." A book likewife entituled ' de 

< rebus 




(42) Plin. 1. i. ep. 18. (43) Idem ibid. ep. 24* 

(44) Idem, 1. v. ep. 11. (45; Idem, 1. x. ep. 3f 

(46) Idem, 1. x. ep. 100. (±y) Idem ibid. ep. ioi« 

( 48) Spar:, p. 6, (49; Suid. p. 934, 
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Ppip^not decline public employments^ in which he 

&te3.<i>to.i>* himfelf with great reputation and univerfal ap- 

was conful in i 20 ;* afterwards one of the 




confulars appointed by Adrian to govern Italy, 

ient into Afia with procorifular authority ; 

where, 

* rebus variis,' is by fome afcribed to him. From the great num- 
ber of authors, who have quoted his works, it appears, that they 
Were generally read, and greatly elteemed, both by the Greeks 
and Latins. Tertullian quotes his book of the Roman Ihcws 
and St. Jerom that of illuftrious men, upon the plan of which he 
wrote his own perhaps the lives of the illuftrious gram- 

marians, orators, and poets, commonly afcribed to Suetonius, 
were part of that Work. The life of Pliny the tlder is thought 
not to have been done by Suetonius, but by a much more modern 
writer (53). Vopifcus, fpeaking of his hiftory of the twelve 
Casfars, calls him an impartial and correct writer ; but adds, that 

he cannot compare him to Salluft, Livy^ Tacitus, or Trogus (54). 

His writings are no lefs lewd and infamous, fays St. jercm^ as 
quoted by Voflius (55), than were the lives of the emperors, 
whofe hiftory he writes. And truly, both he and Lampridiua 
have mixed too much lewdnefs, as well as meannefs in their wri - 
tings ; whence they are juftly cenfured by Rualdus, as teaching 
their readers to be vicious (z6). 

Florus is thought to have been a native of Spain, and of the 
family of the Senecas that his family-name was L. Animus Se- 
neca, and that being adopted by one Florus, he took the name 
of L. Julius Florus. We read of one Julius Florus, who, in 
the reign of Tiberius, taught rhetoric in Gaul with great ap- 
plaufe {57). Spartiah, in the life of Adrian, quotes fome verfes 
compofed by a poet named Florus, whom moil writers take to 
be the epitomizer of the Roman hiftory ; for that epitome was 
written in the reign of Trajan, and feems to be the product of a 
poetical genius. It is greatly efteemed by the learned, who never- 
thelefs find fault with the author for not oblerving with due punc- 
tuality the order of time. It is not an abridgment of Livy ; for 
with him the author often difagrees: Whether the fummaries 
prefixed to each book of Livy's hiftory were done by Florus, is 
uncertain (58). The poet Florus ufed, it feems, to frequent ta- 
verns and eatitiff-hcufes, which was looked upon in thofe days ;.s 

highly unbecoming" perfons of a liberal education. Hence Ficrus 
having written to Adrian the following verfes ; 




(5i).TcrtuH. ipse. c. 5. (5:- Kier. vir. illuf. prc-.f, 

(53) Voir. hilt. L-il. I. i. e. (-4) Vopifc. in F.rm. 

(55) Voff. hift. Iat. ! i. c. 31. i-0 Ruuld. in. vit. Piur. c. 

28. (57} Vo£ hilt. kit. I i. c. 3c.. 'p'i Vcii; lUvl >- 
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where, by the mildnefs of his government, hi& afl||||. 
bility, and engaging behaviour, he gained the efteeth « 
afte&ions of pcrfons of all ranks. Upon his return-, \io?$. 
Rome, Adrian appointed him one of his council, and ?: 

tranfa£ted nothing without his advice •. He married An- 
Higiffue. nia Galeria, the filter of Marcus Aurelius's father, and 

had by her two fons and two daughters. The eldeft of 
the daughters was married to Lamia Syllanus, but died foon 
after: (he was probably named Amelia Fad ilia ; for we 
find one of that name called in an antient infcription the 
daughter of the emperor T. Antoninus *. The other, 
named Annia Fauftina, was married to M. Aurelius, 

her coufih german u . The two fons, M. Aurelius Fulvus 

Antoninus, and M. Galerius Aurelius Antoninus, muft 

have 



» Dio, 1. lxx. p. 800. Jul. Cap. p. 17. t Vide Mabill. 
analeft. c. iv. p. 500. H Jul. Cap. p. 18—23. 

Ego nolo Csefar effe, 

Ambulare per Britannos, 
Scythicas pati pruinas. 

That is, c I delire not to be Caefar, to ramble among the Britons, 
' and to endure the frofts of Scythia Adrian anfwered 
thus ; 

Ego nolo Floras effe, 
Ambulare per tabernas, 

Culices pati rotundos. 

That is, ' I defire not to be Florus, to ramble among the ta- 
' verns and eating-houfes, and to be flung with gnats ' (59). 
Aulus Gellius mentions one Terentius Scaurus, a celebrated 
grammarian, who flourifhed under Adrian ; and highly com- 
mends T. Caftricius, whofe difciple he himfelf had been (60) ; 
but neither of them feems to have left any works behind them. 
Scaurus had been preceptor to Adrian ; his fon was preceptor 
to L. Verus, and his grandfon, or rather great-grandfon, to 
Alexander Severus (61). 



(59) Spart. p. 8. (60) Aul. Gell.l, xi. c. 15. « *$• 

(61) Vide Cafaub, invit. L. Ver. p. 35- 
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very young 5 for ho mention is made of thefrt in 





Antoninus is celebrated by all the antjents as one of 
thebeft princes that ever fwayed a fceptre. His behaviour 
to all was extremely obliging : he was always ready to 
hear with patience the meaneft of the people : to no one 
was ever admittance denied to his palace or prefence, e 

when they came to complain of his officers, mini- 
fters, or procurators. He was art utter enemy to all 

pomp and oftentation. His table, fays his hiftorian, was 

rich without extravagance, and frugal without meannefs. 
He never courted the favour of the people, but feemed 
rather to defpife popular applaufe, which had been the 
idol of moft of his predeceflbrs. He never flattered others, 
norfufTered any one to flatter him. He obferved with great His religion, 
exa&nefs, but without the leaft affedtation, the Roman conftancji* 
laws and ceremonies. He offered in perfon, as high pon- ^f ndflup * 

tiff, the facrifices, which for other emperors had been 
offered by inferior priefts ; and never failed to aflllt, un- 
lefs prevented by fome indifpofition, at all public a&s of 
religion, fhewing always a profound refpecl: for the deity w .. 
It appears from an infeription of the year 143, the fifth of 
his reign, that the fenate ere&ed a monument to his ho- 
nour, in confideration of his great and extraordinary re- 
gard for the public ceremonies x . As he never admitted 
any to his friendfhip with whom he was not thoroughly ac- 
quainted, he was a moft conftant friend, hearkened to no 

calumnies againft them, nor entertained any fears or jea- 
loufies, as Adrian had done, who in the end was weary of 
all his old friends, and difcharged them with ignominy. 
He was naturally of a fweet and mild temper, ever in- Hiaclemen- 
clined to mercy, which he (hewed even to the moft vici- c y and w»W- 
ous and wicked, chufing rather to deprive them of the ne> * 



f doing mifchief, than to punifli them accord 



their deferts. During his long reign of twenty- three 



years, he is faid never to have done any thing that favour 
ed of cruelty, ill-nature, or could give to any perfon 
whatfoever juft motive of offence y. When he arrived in 
Afia, with the character of proconful, he chofe to lodge 
the firft night in the houfe of Polemon the celebrated 

T t 2 fophift 
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Idem, ibid. Pauf. I viii. * Rein, iftfeript. p. 30& 
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fophift, which was the bed: and largeft in Smyrna; ° 




the proud and unmannerly fophift, who was then in 
country, returning home about midnight, and finding the 
proconful in his houfe, inftead of thanking him for the 
honour he had done him, made fuch complaints of the li- 
berty he had taken, as the clown was pleafed to ftile it, 
that Antoninus, to quiet him, was obliged to leave the 
houfe at that time of night, and feek for a lodging elfe- 
where. However, when Antoninus was raifed to the em- 
pire, Polemon did not fail to come to Rome to wait upon 
him. The emperor received him in a moft obliging man- 
lier, and ordered him to be lodged in the palace ; but at 
the fame time put him in mind of what had paffed in Smyr- 
na, by ordering his domeftics to take care that no one 



i 



turned him out of his apartment z . A comedian com- 
plaining to the emperor, that Polemon had driven him out 
of the theatre at mid-day, Antoninus anfwered, He drove 
me out of my lodgings at midnight, and neverthelefs I 
made no complaints \ As M. Aurelius was weeping for 
the death of one of his preceptors, the courtiers, creatures 
for the moft part void of humanity, reprefented to him 
that it was beneath a prince to {hew fo much tendernefs 
and concern ; but Antoninus checked them with the fol- 
lowing remarkable words ; ' Pray let him weep, and give 

* him leave to be a man ; for neither philofophy nor the 

* imperial dignity ought to extinguifh in us the fentiments of 
i nature VThe emperor going one day to fee the fine houfe 

of Valerius Omulus, and admiring there, amongft other 
things, certain pillars of porphyry, he alked him where he 



had purchafed them ? But Omulus, inftead of being pleafed 
to fee the emperor take notice of the ornaments of his 
houfe, returned him this rude anfwer, 4 In other peoples 
* houfes you muft learn to be deaf and dumb c .' Thus 
Omulus, who was a man of a fatirical temper, and given 
to raillery, treated on this, and feveral other occafions, the 
good-natured prince, who could not, as he often owned, 
prevail upon himfelf to punifh any perfon for bare words, 
however free and difobliging. Having fent for Apolloni- 
us, the celebrated ftoic, who refided at Chalcis in Svria 



to inftrudt M. Aurelius in the principles of that feci, 

the 



* Philos. foph. t$. a Idem, ibid, * Jul. Cap; 

ibid. c Idem, ibid. 
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P|$nU6fopher flew to Rome, attended by a great number 
^ftifciples, ail Argonauts, fays Lucian *, gaping after the 

golden fleece. Upon their arrival, Antoninus invited A- 

nius to court, in order to. deliver his difciple to 
The haughty pedant anfwered with great infolence, 
that the mafter was not to come to the difciple, but the 
difciple to the mafter ; which words being related to An- 
toninus, c Does Apollonius then , faid he, fmiling, 
6 think it a more troublefome journey from his lodgings to 
6 the palace, than from Chalcis to Rome ? ' However, he 
ordered M. Aurelius to wait upon him * k 

T. Antoninus was adopted by Adrian, as we have re- 
lated above, upon the death of iElius Verus . Caefar. 
Some authors write, that Adrian was induced to prefer What 



him to fo many other great men, by the particular refpecl^T p to ^ 
and tender regard which Antoninus {hewed to his father- dopt hi 
in-law, whom^ as he was very old and decrepit, he ufed 
conftantly to conduct to the fenate, attending him like a 
flave : Adrian feeing him one day leading and fupporting 
the old man, was fo pleafed with that fight, that he 

adopted him for that very reafon f . But Adrian could 
not by this alone be prompted to confer fo great an honour 
upon one, who had given fo many proofs of his extraor- 



dinary talents and ability. He chofe him, therefore, be 
caufe he judged him to be, of all the great men in 
Rome, the beft qualified for the fovereign power *♦ He 
was adopted on the twenty- fifth of February of the j 




and at the fame time inverted with the proconf 



and tribunitial power, honoured with the name of Csefar, 
now peculiar to the preemptive heir of the empire, and 
diftinguifhed, as we conjecture from fome antient coins, 
with the title of emperor h , which had hitherto been" given 
to none but the fovereign. We are told, that his fuccef- His futu 
fion to the empire was prefaged long before by many omens. gra J de e u d ' 
While he governed part of Italy in quality of proconful, pfe age 
one from among the croud cried out to him, while he was 
adminiftering juftice, ( May the gods profper your under- 

*■ takings, 6 Auguftus ! Upon his arrival in Afia, the 

nriefts of the city of Tralles in Lydia received him not 



f t ? 



th 
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with the ufual falutation, Ave, proconful 5 Hail procbfi 
ful ! but ftyled him emperor. At Cyzicus, a crown be* 

longing to the flatus of one of the gods was found upon 
that of Antoninus, &c. * Adrian adopted Antoninus upon 
condition, that he fhould adopt M. Annius Verus, the fon 
of his wife's brother, and L. Commodus, the fon of L. 
Verus Caefar, which he did accordingly before the death 
of Adrian, probably the fame day on which he himfelf was 
adopted k . The next day Antoninus returned the emperor 
thanks in the fenate for the honour he had conferred up- 
, -on him, diftributed large fums among the foldiery and po- 
*f** gc " erci pulace, employing on this occafion his own, and not the 

public, money ; and befides, paid what Adrian had pro- 
snift d them. All the cities of the empire ufed, on fuch 
occafions, to prefent the adopted prince with fums of mo- 
ney inftead of crowns, which were thence called aurum 
coronarium. Thefe fums the generous prince remitted en* 
tirely to the cities of Italy, and a moiety to all the reft. 
He even contributed out of his private fortune a great deal 
towards the works which Adrian was carrying on, and 0- 
beyed that prince, fo long as he lived, with as much refpect 
and fubmifllon as the meaneft of his fubjecls, except 
Heeayfes when he attempted to murder himfelf, or others *. Adrian 
wnked a* b8 ^' m S at Baiae, on the tenth of July, he prevailed upon 
mong the the fenate, much againft their will, to confer fuch honours 
gods. upon him as had been decreed to the beft of emperors, and 

continued all thofe in their employments, who had been 
preferred by him. It was according to fome writers, on 
account of this tender and filial refpecl: for the memory 
of his father, that the fenate decreed him the glorious 
^ h 0 . furname of Pius. Others think, that they diftinguilhed 
nour^d with him with that title in regard of the great care he had 

theutleof c f kj s father-in-law in his old age, or of Adrian in 
* his fccknefs, or becaufe he faved many whom Adrian 

had commanded to be murdered, or finally, on account of 
the natural fweetnefs of his temper, and the extraordina 
rv refpecl: he (hewed on all occafions for religion and 

icligious perfons m . Be that as it will, he bears the epi- 
thet 



Why 




* Jul. Cap. p. 8, k Spart. in Adr. p. 12. Jul. Cap. p. 

' 16. Dio* p. 797. J Jul. Cap. p. 18. ra Idem, 

p. 17. Pauf. 1. viii. p. 275. Dio, 1. Ixx. p. 799. 
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ifie&of , ; Pius in feveral medals of this very year, and is 
chiefly known by it in hiftory n . Paufanias thinks he de- 

not only this title, but that likewife which was 




J4 




given to Cyrus, viz. the father of mankind, in confidera- 
tion of the paternal care he feemed to have of all men °. 
Gommodus, and the emperors who fucceeded him, af- 
fumed the fame title j which ferved only to render their 
wickednefs the more remarkable p . This year Antoninus 
was likewife honoured with the title of Auguftus and of 

high pontiff, and his wife Fauftiua with that of Augufta. 
He refufed many other honours which the fenate offered 
him, and among the reft the title of the father of his 
country * ; which, however, he accepted the following 
year r . We are told, that Antoninus, in the begim^igof 
his reign, ordered the pro-conful of Africa to confuit the 
goddefs Coeleftis, who was worfhipped at Carthage, about 
his fucceffors and the ftate of the empire ; and that the 
pretended deity, after having uttered, like other oracles, 
many things obfcure and unintelligible, repeated the name 
of Antoninus eight times ; whence it was concluded, that 
Antoninus mould reign eight years. But as he reigned 

near twenty- three, another conftru&ion was long after 
put upon the oracle, viz. that eight emperors fliould 
feign bearing the name of Antoninus j which interpretati- 
on we {hall examine in the reign of the emperor Opilius 
Macrinus. 

W e know but very little of the actions of this great 
prince, and are almoft quite at a lofs as to the order of 
them, with refpedt to what we know. Julius Capitoli- 
nus, who wrote his life, and infcribed it to the emperor 
Dioclefian, is but a very indifferent hiftorian, and great- 
confufed and perplexed in his accounts. What Dion 

Caflius wrote of Antoninus has been loft eight hundred 
years fince, and confequently before Xiphilin undertook 
the epitomizing of that author ; fo that we can on- 
ly give our readers a general idea of this excellent prince's 
government and conduct. He lived, according to Julius 
Capitolinus, after his acceflion to the empire, in the fame 

manner as he had lived while he was yet a private per- 
fon ; no alteration appeared in his behaviour towards 




T 




his 



• Spaah. 1. yiii. p. 714. ' Pauf - L viiL P- 2 7S- 

F Idem, ibid. * Dio, 1. lxx. p. 799. Jul. Cap. p. 18*. 
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his friends, nor had any of his enemies ever 





His extraor- motive to be grieved for his preferment. He would fuf- 

fo^/hefen? *" er non? ^ Ut ^ iaveS t0 wa ** upon *" m ' ^ cw * n g on all ac^ 
twiaiairi e-- ca ^ lons the greater! refpecl: imaginable for the equeftriaa 

qaeftriaa or- and fenatorial orders. He never tranfa&ed any buft- 

|le f 3 0 f confequence without the advice of the fenate, 
paying them, when emperor, that regard which he de- 
fired to fee paid to them by other emperors while he was 
a fenator. He frequently gave an account, even to the 
people, of all his actions and negotiations. When he de- 
manded the confulihip, or other employments, either for 
himfelf or his children, he appeared like a private perfon a- 
jnong other candidates ; which fiiews, that he allowed the 
people, according to their antient right, to chufe the ma- 
gistrates. M. Aurelius owns, that Antoninus convinced 
him by his example, that one might lead a private life 5 
Mem €ven m 51 ^purt. moderated moft of the impofrs and 
Retributes, tributes, and ftriiStly enjoined his receivers and colle&ors 

to exact them without any feverity or oppreffion, faying, 
that he chofe rather to be poor, than have his coffers 
filled at the expence of an opprefied people. He was no : 
fopner railed to the empire, than he difpofed of the greater! 
part of his private efhte in favour of the indigent citi- 
zens ; and the emprefs Fauitina repining at his generofi- 




, he told her ; That a prince ought to have no private 
intereft, no priv; 1 vs property, and nothing in view but the 
prefers only public welfare. He chofe for governors of provinces fuch 
men of me - - as were perfons of known integrity, and is faid never to 

have preferred an undeferving man to any employment 
whatfoever. Hence fome continued in their pofts during 
the whole time of his reign ; for he was not for remov- 
ing fuch as difcharged their office to the fatisfa£tion of the 
people, unlefs they themfelves denred it, as did Orfitus go- 



vernor of Rome, and fome others. Gavius Maximus was 
for the fpace of twenty years captain of the praetorian 
guards ; and others held their employments during the whole 



• time of his reign. His paternal efiate, which was very 

Takes care great, he laid out in bounties and JargeiTes but was 
of the public very fparing of the public money j whence at" ms death 
tevences. . jjj s p r - vri te coftcrs were found empty, but the exchequer 

full. He deprived feveral ufelefs perfons of the penfions 



which had been fettled upon them by Adrian, faying, he 



could not bear to fee the Hate devoured bv thofe who 




were no-wavs ferviceable to it, but lived in idlenefs upon 
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pe^aBcftirs of otbi 

'M : '.^»Mefomed 



Among thofe whom he thus treat 



a 




poet, whom Ad 



had 



re- 



ward e d with a yearly penfion on account of fome verfes 
jn praife of his beloved Antinous. Tho' he was thus (paring 
of the public money, yet no one ever charged him with a- 
varice ; for he gave daily iriftances of an unbounded genero- 
sity. He would accept of ho legacies from fuch as had children, 
and ordered the eftates of thofe who had been condemned fox 

after the per- 

fatisfied. 



extortion, to be reftored to their children, 
fons, whom they had pillaged, had been 



fi 



tfnder 




prince fewer eftates were confiscated than un- Inftances of 



der him. He utterly 



pated the whole tribe of infor 



mers, and was ready, upon the leaft misfortune that happened 



to any city or provn 
Many obtained the 
jfelves, and not for their 



leflfen their tribute and taxes u . 
ges of Roman citizens for \ 
lildren, who, in that cafe 



re- 



mained Greeks, according to the exprcflion of an antient 
hifto 



their fathers eft 



and confequently were incapable of enjoy 



hich fell to the excheq 



the 



jdeceafed had no Roman citizen amongft his relations. 

this regulation, favourable indeed, to the avarice of p 



B 



but repugnant to humanity, Antoninus utterly abolifh 



d fala 



of learning 



ed w . He beftowed great privilegej 

provinces of the empire upon fuch 
dertook the educating of youth : 
numbers of children, whofe parents were iridig 



plied a)l the feriators and magiftrates with large fui 



o In a|l the favours mcrj 



of learning 



maintained 



defray the expences of their neceftary journies, 
eonfiderable fums in fliews and fpectacles, complying 



fuD- 

A 

is to 
and fpent 



in with the inclinations of the 



had an utter 



fioh 



pie 



tho* he himfelfH 



fuch diverftons. Tho' he was 



woncs 



ways addicted to building, yet he railed a great numb 



of ftately edifices' at R,ome, and in th 
He caufed a port to 
paired that of Ten 



ghbourhood 



b 



Cai 



now G 



teta ; re- 

m u *- 

finifhed Adrian's magnificent 



maufoleum 

about tei 
educated 



bull 



a 



ftately palac 



from Rome 



d 



P 



1 



in Hetru 
he had b 



biited large fums towards the repair 



in 




of feveral antient buildings in Greece, Ionia, Sy 



and Africa. The village of Paliantium in Arcadia was by 



made 



y 



d from all manner of tribute 



|>ecaufe Evander was fuppofed to have built, and peo- 
pled 
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pled with the inhabitants of that village, a city in the 

Promifes to 

where Rome ftood x . He promifed, in the beginning ft 
put no fena- his reign, to fpill the blood of no fenator ; which promife 
and ^bferves * le °bferved *° religioufly, that one being convicted of p ar - 
tos promife. ricide, he contented himfelf with baniming him, even af- 
ter he had owned his crime, to a defert ifland. Attilius 
Tatianus and Prifcianus being accufed of confpiring againft 
the life of the emperor, the latter laid violent hands on 

himfelf, and the former was only baniflied. Of his fon 
Antoninus took particular care, and brought him up as 
if he had been his own child. He would fufFer no en- 
quiry to be made after their accomplices, anfwering the fe- 
nate, when they prefled him to it, I do not care the 
world mould know by how many perfons I am hated. 
He never engaged in any war which he could avoid, and 
was often heard to fay, that he had rather fave one citi- 
Is efteamed zen, than deftroy a thoufand enemies. By this means he 
*ven by the gained the affe&ions, not only of his own people, who 

Rome CS ° f 1°°^ u P on him as their father and prote&or, but like-* 
ome ' wife of the declared enemies of Rome, who entertained 

fuch an opinion of his equity, juftice and moderation, that 
in their difputes they chofe him for their judge and arbi- 
trator and truly no Roman emperor was ever more e- 
fteemed and revered by all foreign nations than Antoni 



nus. The king of the Parthians, having raifed a formi- 
dable army and invaded Armenia, retired, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of all, and dimanded his troops upon the receipt 
of a letter from Antoninus. The kings of Hyrcania, 
Ba&ria, and India, fent embafladors to him, courting his 
friendfhip, and defiring his alliance. Pharafmanes king of 
eria came in perfon to wait upon him at Rome, and 
fhewed a far greater refpe£r. and veneration for him, than 
he had formerly done for Adrian. The Lazi, the Arme- 
nians, the Quadi, and feveral other nations, readily re- 
ceived fuch princes as he was pleafed to appoint over them, 
tho* they were not then fubjecl: to the empire y. An- 
toninus is by fome hiftorians compared, by others 





referred, to Numa, on account of the tranquillity which 
ome enjoyed during the greateft part of his reign, and 

his extraordinary care of all things belonging to the wor- 

fhip 



1 

* Jul. Gap. p. 17—20. Paufan. L viii. p. 273. y 
Cap. p. 20. Birag. p. 194. Spari. 1. ix. p. S31, 832. 
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fliij*:<$$fe gods and to religion, Julius Capitolinus tells us, And revered 
tbat he, was by perfons of all ranks revered tofuch a degree* h l a11 ranki 
that neither the people nor foldiery could for the fpace of men * 
an hundred years and upwards, look upon any one as truly 
emperor, who did not bear the name of Antoninus ; which 
was therefore a/Turned by all his fucceflbrs during a whole 
century : nay, Severus appointed, that the name "of An- 
toninus fhould be peculiar to the emperors, like that of 
Auguftus x ; fo great was the veneration he had for Antoni- 
nus ! That great name was indeed profaned and difhonoured 
Antoninus Caracalla ; but neverthelefs refpe&ed to fuch 
a degree, even after his reign, that the emperor Macrinus 
obliged his fon Diadumenus to afliime it, fearing the fol- 

diers would not acknowledge him emperor, unlefs di- 
ftinguifhed by that ftill venerable name a . 

Adrian died, as we have related above, on the ioth 
of July 138, Camerinus and Niger being confuls. Thefe 
were fucceeded by the emperor Antoninus, the fecond time ^ 
conful and Caius Bruttius Praefens. This year Antoninus daughter " 

gave his daughter Annia Fauftina in marriage to M. Aure-Famtina to 
lius, whom he created Caefar, and at the requeft of the M » Aureliu* 
fenate, tho' this year only quaeftor, named for the con- 
fulate of the year enfuing ; which he difcharged with him, 
as appears from an antient infcription on a monument 
raifed to the honour of M. Aurelius by the two captains 

of the praetorian guards, Petronius Mamertinus and Gavius 

Maximus, and by the other officers of the ten praetorian co- 
horts, and the city-guards b . In another infcription, which 
antiquaries take to be of this year, Antoninus is ftyled the 

benefactor and preferver of the city of Mopfueftia, for 
having maintained the inhabitants in the poffemon of their 
antient rights and privileges c . From a third infcription we 
learn,that Antoninus ended this year an aqueduct, which had 
been begun by Adrian at New Athens in the ifland of Delos d . 
The next confuls were M, Peducaeus Siloga and T. Hoenius 
Severus % during whofe adminiftration one Celfus revolted ; 
but all we know of his revolt is, that on this occafion the 
emprefs Fauftina was greatly difpleafed with the kindnefs The empred 
which the good-natured emperor mewed to his enemies f . Fauftinadies. 

Soon after Fauftina died, and was, notwithstanding the ^* g ra "jjjj* 

d {ffolute g 0 d,. 



* Spart. in Geta. p. 90; a Idem in Diad. * Grut. p. 

258. G Onuph. p. 225. d Idem, p. 224. * Cufpin. 

P- 353« Onuph. infift. p. 22^ * CoS. vit. per Vulcan 
P% 43 • 
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diflblute life (he had led, at the requeft of 
honoured with divine worlhip, priefts, temples, 
gold and filver, &c. Games were inftituted to her 
nour, and her ftatue was, by Antoninus's order* carried 
amongft thofe of the other gods at the Circenfian fports, 
The emperor was not unacquainted with her irregular conduft; 
hut had done all that lay in his power to keep her diforders 
concealed from the multitude s. The following year, 
Cufpius Runnus and L. Statius Quadratus being confuls, 
Antoninus inftituted folemn fports at Puteoli, in honour of 
Adrian, which where ftyled Pia or Pialia, and were to be 
celebrated the fecond year of each olympiad h . The next 

* fkus He ^ onu ^ s were ^' Bellicius Torquatus and Tiberius Claudius 

Atticus Herodes. The latter, who is greatly cried up 
to the con- by Aulus Gellius * and Philofcatus k , was a native of A- 
fulffxip. thens, and the moft eloquent orator of his time. He had 

an extraordinary talent at making fpeeches off-hand ; but 



not having fucceeded as he expected in one which he 
had made, while we was yet a youth, before the emperor 
Adrian * he attempted to drown himfelf in the Danube. He 
anftrucled M. Aurelius and L. Verus in the Greek tongue, 



and was greatly etteemed by Antoninus, who appoint© 



liim governor of the free cities of Alia. He died in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and 176th 
of the chriftian sera, and left behind him many fpeeches, 
TheSrt ^ etters > and other works, none of which have reached our 
£3 rncs revolt times. In the following confullhip of Lollianus Avitus and 
and are re- Claudius Maximus, the Brigantes in Britain revolted ; but 
faced, We j. e f oon reduced by Lollius Urbicus governor of that pro- 
vince, who deprived them of great part of their country, 
fubdued the more northern nations, and built a new wall 
between the friths of Forth and Clyde ] . For the 
victories gained by Lollius, Antoninus was honoured, a 



s 



appears from fome antient medals, with the title of Bri- 

tannicus m . The next year Antoninus entered upon his 

fourth confuHhip, having for his collegue M. Aurelius Gefar, 

the fecond time conful, and gave the manly robe to Lucius 

Verus his adopted fon, who had ended the fourteenth year 

of his age on the fifteenth of December of the preceding 

year. 



% Jul. Cap. p. 18. h Idem, p. 13. Pagi, p. 211. 

* Aul. Gel. 1. i x . c. 2, k Philoft. foph. xxvh\ 1 Vide 
Alford. annal. Britan. ad ami. 142. Utter. Britan. ec<slei, 

antiq. p, 1034. ' » Vide Cafonb. in Sparc, p. 50, 
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y e irif jHe; imitated therein Aiiguftus, who had taken upori 

him 'the confular dignity when he gave the manly robe ta 

children Caius and Lucius Csefars. The fame 




year Antoninus confecrated the temple which he had built 
to the honour of Adrian, and on that ocCafion diftributed 
confiderable fums among the populace \ In the next con- 
fulfhip of Sex. Erucius Clarus and Cn. Claudius Severus, 
fome difturbances were raifed in Germany and Dacia ; but 
were foon compofed by the governors of thofe provinces. 
The Alani like wife, attempting to invade the Roman do- 
minions, were driven back into their own country with 
no fmall lofs *. During the adminiftration cf the follow 



ing confuls Largus and Meffalinus, the emperor invefted 



M. Aurelius with the tribunitial power* By Fauftina, the 
daughter of Antoninus, he had already a daughter named 



M. Aurelius. 



Lucilla, who was afterwards married to L. Verus. Th 
emperor on all occafions (hewed a particular efteem for M. shewsagreat 
Aurelius, confulted him in ail affairs of moment, often fol- efteem fo 

lowed his advice, and fuffered him to govern as if he had 

been his partner in the fovereign power, giving no ear to 
the malicious infinuations of thofe who attempted to e- 



ftrange his mind from the young prince, as if he wifhed 



for his death p . As the conduit of L. Verus was very Bu * no "« for 
different from that of M. Aurelius, the emperor, treated * ru8 ' 



him in a quite different manner, not bellowing upon him 



either the title of Caefar, or any other peculiar to the ap- 
parent heir of the empire ; nay, he did not, during the 
whole time of his reign, inveft him with any power what- 
foever ; which was a plain indication, that he difiiked him, 
and not without reafon, as we (hall fee hereafter, and only 
fuffered him, becaufe he had been obliged by Adrian to 
adopt him <i. This year, being by the Romans reckoned 
the nine hundredth of their city, the fecular games were 
celebrated by Antoninus with extraordinary pomp and mag- 
nificence r . In the confulate of Torquatus and Julianus 
the Moors took up arms, upon what provocation we know 
not, but were utterly defeated, driven quite out of their 
own country, and obliged to fhelter themfelves in the mofl 
diftant parts of Libya beyond mount Atlas *. The three 

following years were quite barren of events. In the firfl 

Servius Scipio Orfttus and Q;, Nonius Prifcus were confuls ; 

in 



* Jul. Cap. p. 36. • Idem, p. 19. . ? Idem, p. 24: 
* Idem in Ver. p, 36. * Aur. yift. & Nqps. epift. conf, 
! Paufan. 1. Yiii.p. 273. " 
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in the feeond Glabrio Gallicanus and Vetus ; 
third Quintilius Condianus and Quintilius Maximus. 
two latter were brothers, and are mightily cried up by the 
antients, on account of their learning, their experience 
in both civil and military affairs, their wealth, and, above 
all, in regard of their mutual unity and concord ; for they 
The two a & e d on a ^ occafions, fays Dion Cauius, as if they had 
brothers not been two, but one perfon : whence they are known 
Quintilii. in hiftory by the hame of Quintilii. They governed the 

provinces together, the one being lieutenant to the other j 
were confuls together ; wrote to the emperor, received an- 
fwers, judged caufes, publifhed books, in common, and 
were in the end unjuftly condemned and executed together 
by order of the emperor Commodus, as we (hall relate in 
the hiftory of that prince's reign 1 . They were natives 
of Troas, and highly efteemed by M. Aurelius, under 



whom they governed Greece in 173, and Pannonia in 178. 
They publifhed a treatife on agriculture, whereof fome frag- 
ments have reached our times 

The following year, the fifteenth of Antoninus's reign, 
Sextus Junius Glabrio and C. Omullus Verianus being con- 
fuls, that eminent champion of the chriftian religion, 
Juftin the martyr, publifhed his firft apology, and pre- 

fented it to the emperor, to his adopted fons, and to the 
Antoninus f enate# As Antoninus was a prince of a mild difpofition, 

favourable to . r m m r , 

the chriftians he was lo far moved by it, and by the informations which 

he had received from other parts of the empire, that he 
wrote a letter to the whole province of Alia in favour of the 
diftrefTed chriftians, which he concluded with thefe words ; 
" If any one for the future (hall moleft the chriftians, and 
" accufe them merely on account of their religion, let the 
<c perfon who is arraigned be difcharged, tho' he is found to 
" be a chriftian, and the accufer be puniihed according to 
" the rigor of the law w ." At the fame time the emperor 
. wrote in behalf of the chriftians to the Athenians, Thef- 
falonians, Larifleans in ThefTaly, and to all the Greeks \ 
Thefe letters put a ftcp to the perfecution ; which however 
broke out anew, and raged with great violence under 
Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus's fucceflbr, as we (hall relate 

Several cafe- hereafter. The following year, when C. Bruttius Praefens 
»it«8» and 



1 Dio, 1. IxxL p. 814. Cafaub. in Spart. p. 94. Philoft. fo- 
phift. xxvii. « Vide Cafaub. in Spart. p. 94. w Edeb. 

1. iv. c. 26. Juft. apoL p. ipo> Chron. Alex, p, 608, 6it« 

* Eufeb. ibid. & I. iv. c. 1 3. 
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Rufinus were confuls, the Tiber, overflow 

laid the lower parts of Rome under water 



ndation was followed by a fire, which confumed 



part of the city, and a famine, which fwept off great 
numbers of the citizens, notwithstanding the care which 
the good-natured emperor took to have corn conveyed to 

the city from the moft diftant provinces. The fame 

year the cities of Narbonne in Gaul, and Antioch in 
Syria, and the great fquare at Carthage were in great 
part confumed by accidental fire > but foon reftored 
Antoninus to their former condition y . This year L. Ve- 
rus difcharged the office of quseftor, and exhibited on that 
occafion public {hews, at which he prefided, fitting between 
Antoninus and M. Aurelius. The following year he was 
raifed to the confulfhip, and had for his collegue T. Sextius, 




he is called by others, Sextilius Lateranus. C. J 



Severus and M. Rufinus Sabinianus difcharged that office 
next, and were fucceeded by M. Ceionius Silvanus and C 
Serius Augurinus, during whofe confulfhip the cities of Cos 
and Rhodes, with feveral others in Lycia and Caria, were 
overturned by a violent earthquake ; but foon reftored to 
their former luftre, Antoninus contributing thereunto immenfe 



fums, and making good the lofles which the inhabitants had 



fuftained 2 . The four following years are quite barren of 
events : the confuls were Barbarus and Regulus ; Tertullus 
and Sacerdos ; Plautius Quintillus and M. Statius Prifcus ; 
Appius Annius Bradua and T. Vibius Bradus. The two 
latter were fucceeded by M. Aurelius Caefar the third time, 

and L. Verus the fecond time, conful. During their admi- 
niftration, the emperor was feized with a violent favour at*J 

Lorium, one of his country-feats, which in a few days put ar 

an end to his life on the feventh of March, after he had 
lived feventy- three yesfrs, five months, and fixteen or fe- 
venteen days, and reigned twenty-two years, feven months 
and twenty-fix days. When he found death approaching, 
he fent for the captains of the praetorian guards, and the 
chief officers of the court, and in their prefence confirmed 



his adoption of M. Aurelius, and recommended to him the 



empire, without taking the leaft notice of L. Verus 
He then ordered the golden image of Fortune, which al- 
ways flood in the emperor's bed-chamber, to be removed 

to the room of M. Aurelius. When the tribune came 

for 



Jul. Qap. p. 20, Vicl. eplt. 



* Jul. Cap. pi 21/ 
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for the parole, the word he gave him was equanimity- 
He left his paternal eftate to his daughter, and legacies to 

Ha is um- all his friends and domeftics. Though he died in art ad- 
verfally k- vanced age, he was no lefs lamented by all the fubie&s of the* 



empire, than if he had been matched from them in the bloom 

o f his youth 3 . His funeral was performed with the utmoftpomp 

and magnificence, and his body depoiited in .the pompous 
maufoleum of his predecefTor Adrian ; on which occasion 
two funeral orations were pronounced ; one by M. Aurelius, 
and another by L. Verus. He was by the fenafce ranked 



among the gods, a temple was built to his honour, priefts^ 
facriflces, and annual fports inftituted, &C; b Gordianus^ 
who affumed the title of Auguftus at Carthage in the year 
237, wrote in his youth an elegant poem* intituled Anto- 
ninades, defcribing the lives, the wars, the public and pri- 
vate aclions of Antoninus and his fucceffor M. Aurelius, 

named likewife Antoninus ; but that work lias not reached 
our times. Some fpeeches were publifhed under the name 
of Antoninus* which Marius Maximus maintained to be his, 
though they were commonly thought to have been written; 
by others d . Of the writers who flourifhed under him, we 



fhall fpeak in our note (E). 



a Idem p. 22. * Idem ibid. c Idem in Gord. 

d Idem in Anton, p. 21. 

* 

.(E) Thefe were Juftin, Julius Paul us > Appian, Callinicus Su- 
torius, Caivifius Taurus, Apollonius, Ptolemy the aftrologer^ 
Fronto, Telephus, and Claudius Maximus. Juftin is thought to' 
have inscribed his abridgment of Trogus Pompeins to the empe^ 
ror Antoninus Pius. That writer in an antient manufcript,is ftyled 
M. Junianus Juftinus. His work was known to St. jerom, ot. 
Auftin, and Orofius, who often copies him. Some have con- 
founded Juftin the hiftorian with Juftin the martyr, who flourifhed 
about the fame time ; but never publilhed any work in the 
Latin tongue, not even the apologies which he wrote at Rome, 
and prefented to the emperor. Trogus Pompeius, whofe hiftory 
Juftin abridged, is ranked among the beft hiftorians of Auguftus's 
reign, and put upon the level with Livy, Salluftand Tacitus (61). 
Julius Paulus publifhed feveral poetical pieces, and is commended 
by Aulas Gellius, on account of his great erudition and probity. 

He lived in Gellius's time, but died before that grammarian began 

to 

{61} YofC hift. Lat, c. 19. & '23. • . 
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Ghap. 2 1 1 The Roman Hiftory; 

to write : whence he is thought to have flourifhed under Adrian 

and, Antoninus (62). Appian, who wrote the Roman hiftory in 
Greek, was a native of Alexandria, pleaded fome time at Rome 
and was afterwards employed by the emperors to take care of 
their private eftates and revenues (63). He lived in the reign of 
Trajan, Adrian and Antoninus, and wrote in the year 900. of 
Rome, the tenth of Adrian's reign (64)- His Roman hiftory is, 
properly fpeaking, a feparate and diftinft hiftory of all the nations 
fubjedt to Rome, from the earlieft times to the reign of Auguftus, 
tho' he fometimes carries it down to the time of Adrian (65). 
He fpeaks of the deftru&ion of Jerusalem under Adrian, as hap- 
pening in his time (66). His hiftory of the wars of Africa, Sy- 
ria, Parthia, Pontus, Iberia, Spain, lilyricum, and of Hannibal 
and Mithridates, with rive books of the civil wars, of which he 
wrote feven, have reached us ; and befides, fome fragments of 
feveral other hiftories copied by M. Valois from the collections 
of Conftantine Porphyrogenitus. He likewife wrote the hiftory 

of the wars of Judaea, and of that which Trajan waged with 

the Dacians (67). Photius admires the elegance of his ftyle, but 
chiefly commends him as an unbiased writer, and one who, in 
his accounts, aimed moftly at truth (68). He borrowed many 
things of Polybius and Plutarch, whom he often copies (69). 
Scaliger is of opinion, that many things unworthy of fo great an 
hiftorian have been, by the ignorant tranfcribers, inferred into 
his hiftory of Syria. His plan, which was to write the hiftory of 
Rome, and all the provinces of the empire, was much admired 
by Evagrius (70). Callinicus Sutorius was a native of Petra in 
Arabia ; but fpent moft part of his life at Athens. He wrote 
the hiftory of Alexandria in ten books, quoted by Ft. Jerom 
(71), and publHhed feveral other pieces on various iubje£te (72). 
Some fragments in Greek by one Callinicus, publilhed by Leo 
Allatius, are afcribed by Voffius to Callinicus Sutorius (73). But 
Jonffius fuppofes Callinicus Sutorius to have flourilhed in the time 
of the emperor Gallienus, to whom, and not to Galen the cele- 
brated phyiician, he infcribed, in his opinion, one of his'works 



(74). Calvifius Taurus is often mentioned by Aulus Gellius, 

who went to hear him while he inftru&ed the Athenian youth in 

the 



(62) Aul. Gel. 1. i. c. 92. 1. v. c. 4. 1. xvi, c. 10. 1. xix. c. 7." 
VofT. poet. Lat. p. 52. (63) Appian in Syr. Suid. p. 353, 

(64) Appian. p. 7. (65) Idem. p. 4. Evagr. 1. vi. c. 24. 

(66) Appian in Syr. p. 83. (67) Idem ibid. p. 10. Phot, 

c. 57. (68) Phot. ibid. (69) Voff. Kift. Gra;c,l. 

ii.c 13. (70) Evag. 1. vi. c. 24. (71) Hier. in Dan. 

(72) Suid p. 1360, (73) Voff. ibid, (74) Jonf. 

1. iii. c. 9. 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book III, 

the principles of the Platonic philofophy (75). He was a native 
of Tyre, according to PhiloSratus j but, according to Suidas 
(76), and Eufebius (77), of Berytus. He publifhed feveral works, 
one among the reft ftiewing the difference between the doctrine 
of Plato and chat of Ariftotle. Aulus Gellius quotes a treatife 
written by him on anger, and the firft book of his comments upon 
Plato's Gorgias (78). The fame writer commends him on ac- 



count of his abftinence ; for he lived chiefly upon lentils (79). 
Telephus, who inftrufted L. Verus in the Greek tongue, was 
born in Pergamus, and wrote a book on thd rhetoric of Homer, 
another on the perfect agreement between that poet and Plato j 
the lives of fuch poets as had written comedies or tragedies ; in- 
{{.ructions on the choice of books ; a defcription of Pergnmus, 
with the hiftory of its kings and laws ; an account of the laws 
and cuftoms of Athens ; and a collection of epithets 




Claudius Maximus was by birth a Tyrian, and one of M, 
Aurelius's preceptors whom he inftruclied in the principles of the 
Stoics. Pie published feveral philofophical pieces, and difcourfes 
on the Platonic philofophy, which have reached our times, and 



are defervedly eileemed by the learned. Some writers are of 
opinion, that he was conful in the year 144, the feventh of An* 
toninus's reign, and afterwards proconful of Africa We 
have already mentioned Apollonius the Stoic, who was another of 
M. Aurelius's preceptors, and whom that prince went frequently 
to hear, even after he was raifed to the empire. Moft writers 
afcribe to him a work mentioned by i hotius, wherein the author 
gives an account of illuftrious women, of fuch efpecially as had 
applied themfelves to the ftudy of philofophy (82). Ptolemy, the 
celebrated ailrologer and geographer, flouriflied under Adrian and 
Antoninus. He made his latt agronomical obfervation on a Wed- 
nefday, the fecond of February in the year 141, the fourth of 
Antoninus's reign j but neverthclefs Suidas fuppofes him to have 
lived to the reign of M. Aurelius, and gives us a catalogue of his 
works, His geography' is greatly commended by the antients j 
but we are told, that fome of the rnanufcript copies of that 
work are very different from the printed copies (83). Suidas 
write?, thai: wis born in Alexandria ; but VciTius maintains, 
that he was a native of Pelufium, and fuppofed to have been an 
Alexandrian, becaufe he made his agronomical 0). .fervations in that 
city (84). Salpitius Apollinaris, a celebrated grammarian, is of- 



mentioned by aulus Gellius, who feems to have entertained 



great 



(75) Aul. Gel. !. xviii. c. 10, (76) Suid. p. 87 1. (77) 
Eufeb. in Chron. (78) Aul. Gel. 1. i. c. 26. 1. vi. c. 14* 

(79) Idem, 1. xvii. c. 8. (80; Suid . p. 897 (81) 

Vide P. Pagip. 144. (82) Jonf 1 iii. c, 9. Phot. p. 161. 

Spanh. p. 53. (S3) VolT. hilt. Grac.l, iv. c. 17. Cyp. dif- 



put, append, c. i6 v (84} VoiT. ibid 
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grekt opinion of him (85). He left fome letters and fome gram- 
matical writings, wherein he found fault with another grammarian, 
by name Caefellius Vindex (86), Some of his obfervations upon 
Terence have reached our times (87). M. Cornelius Fronto is 

cried up by the antients, as one of the beft orators of his age, and 
by fome put upon the level with Cicero. Aulus Gellius tells us, 
that he never vifited him, which he did frequently while he was 
very young, without profiting much by his inftructions (88). fn 
Adrian's time he paffed for the moft eloquent orator of that age, 
and was afterwards appointed by Antoninus to teach M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus the Latin eloquence. M. Aurelius valued him a- 
bove all his preceptors, caufed a ftatue to be erected to him 



Rome, and honoured him with the confular dignity (89). St 



Jerom ftyles him an illuftrious orator (90) ; and Sidonius fpeak of 
him as the author of a particular kind of diction, more grave 
and lefs flourilhed, than that of the antient orators (01). He 



publiihed feveral harangues, one of which, againft Pelops, was 
highly efteemed, and preferred to all the reft (92), Sofipater Cha- 
rifius publiihed fome letters of his, and other writings, on the 
propriety of words, in the collection of authors who have written 
on the Latin tongue (93). Sidonius commends one Leo, a man 
of great rank in the fifth century, for adopting the ftyle of Fronto, 
from whom he was defcended ( 94). W e read in Minucius Fe- 
lix, that one Fronto, a native of Cirtha in Numidia, pubiifhed 
fome difcourfes againft the Chriftians, which were in great requeft 
about the beginning of the third century (95)* Thefe difcourfe 

are by fome able critics, afcribed to Fronto the orator. 



(85) Aul. Gel.l. iv. c. 17. 1. xiii c. 17. &c. (86) Aul. 

Gel. 1. vi. c. 6. 1. xx. c. 6. 1. xiii. c.19. &c. f 87) Vide 

Calvif. an. 163. (88) Gell. 1. ii. c. 26. (89) Jul. Cap. 

in Aurel. p. 23. (90) Hier. inchron. (91) Sid. 1. i. 

epift. i.l.iv.epift. 3. (92) Sid. 1. viii. ep. 10. (93) 

Vide Cafaub. in Spart. M. Aur. (94) Sid, 1. viii, epift, 3* 

(95) Mm. Fel,p.8. 
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HE prefent account having, through miftake, been 

omitted in the reign of Caligula, its proper place, the 
reader, we hope, will overlook that involuntary omiffion, 
and not take it amifs, that we fupply it here ; the perfec- 
tion of the Jews at Alexandria, the embaffy of Philo to Caius, 
and the audience he had of that prince, being too remarkable 
incidents to be pafied over in filence. 



This dreadful perfecution happened in the fecond year of 
the reign of the emperor Caligula and 39th of the Chriftian 
sera, while Egypt was governed by a Roman knight, named 
Avillius Flaccus, to whofe bafe connivance it was chiefly 
owing. Flaccus had governed that province with great 
reputation, during the five lair, years of the reign of Ti- 
berius, who had a particular value and kindnefs for him. 
But, upon the death of that prince and the acceilion of Ca- 
ligula to the empire, he changed his conduct:, grew remifs 
in the adminiflration of juftice, and made it his whole 
ftudy to gain the affections of the people of Alexandria, 
ourts the hoping by that means to recommend himfelf to the favour of 
r a vour of the the new emperor, whofe rcfentmenthe dreaded ; and indeed 

irUM?" not without reafon, for he was no friend to the family of 

Germanicus, and was generally thought to have contributed 
to the difgrace and death of Agrippina, the mother of Ca- 
ligula. Three crafty Egyptians, Dionyfius, Lampo, and 

Ifidorus* 
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Ifidorus, who had been declared enemies of Flaccus, while 

he ruled with due feverity, being apprifed of his fears, re- 
monftrated to him, under colour of friendihip, that the 
fureft means of winning the hearts of the Alexandrians was, 
to withdraw his protection from the Jews, of whom many 
thoufands lived in Alexandria, and to abandon them to 



Lii w 



mercy of the Egyptians, who had ever borne an irrcconci- 
leable hatred to the Jewifh nation. This counfei Flaccus 
readily embraced, well knowing that it would not difpleafe 
the emperor, whofe hatred the Jews had provoked, by 
refufing to acknowledge his pretended divinity. Befides, 
Flaccus was of himfelf, it feems, no friend to the Jewifli is no ft 
nation : for that people having the year before, in the firft t0 the J 
month of CaliguL's reign, decreed him all the honours 
which were confident with their religion, and configned 
the decree to Flaccus, that, by his means, it might be con- 
veyed to the emperor, he, inftead of tranfmitting it to 
Rome, as he promifed to do, fupprefled it ; which was do- 
ing them the greateft unkindnefs imaginable, and drawi; 
upon them the refentment of a cruel and ambitious prince 
In the mean time, Agrippa, who had been fet at liberty 
by Caligula, and declared king of the tetrarchy, which his 
uncle Philip had held, with the addition of that of Lyfanias, 
as we have related in our hiftory of the Jews b , arriving 
from Rome at Alexandria, on his journey to his new king- King Agrij 
dom, was infulted by the populace of that metropolis in a pa intuited 
moil outrageous manner, tho ? , to avoid the concourfe of J 'jy'JJJJJ 
people, he had entered the city by night c . As Fl 



3 



winked at thefe infults, inftead of reftraining them, the 
rabble grew more outrageous ; and affembling in crouds, 
began, with great tumult and uproar, to demand, that 
the flatues of Caius might be placed in the Jewim orato- 
ries, or places of prayer, of which there were many in 
Alexandria, and all over Egypt. Flaccus not offering to 
ppofe, but feeming rather to approve, the defign, th 



thronged immediately to the oratories, cut down the groves 
and trees about them, levelled fome of them with the 
ground, and fet lire to others \ which, together with ora- 
tories, confumed feveral noble monuments erected by the 



emperors in honour of the Jews, and a great many ad 



joining houfes. Such oratories as the rioters could not de- 0 f the jews, 

U u z mclim, °[ P rofa . n f 

•> . them with 

theemperor's 



a Phil, in Flacc. p. 968—1009. edit. Parif. 1640. b Hift 

Univerf.voL x. p. 552, c Ibid, note If. 
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molifh, becaufe the Jews, who lived near them, were 
very numerous, they profaned, by placing in them the em- 



peror's ftatues. in the iargeft of them all they erected a 
ftatue of brafs, reprefenting Caius, in a chariot drawn by 

four horfes, which had been formerly confecrated to Cleo- 
patra, the great grand-mother of the laft queen of that 



name. They did not, as Philo obferves, fhew great re- 



fpect to Caius, in dedicating to him what had been formerly 
dedicated to a woman. But the merit, on which they laid 
the chief flrefs, was their encreafing the number of temples 
confecrated to this pretended deity, tho' even in that they did 
not fo much regard his honour, as the fatisfying; of their own 



hatred to the jews. The Alexandrians took care to acquaint 
the emperor with the tranfactions of each day, who is faid 
to have read their accounts with incredible fatisfa£tion, partly 
becaufe he hated the Jews, and partly becaufe he believed 
the Alexandrians chiefly actuated, in affii&ing the Jews, by 
a fincere zeal for his honour d . The example of Alexan- 
dria was followed by all the other cities of Egypt ; in which 
province there were at this time a million of Jews, and a 
vaft number of oratories, of which the largeil and moft 
beautiful were ftvlcd fynaffosues e . Thev were all demo- 



lifned, confumed by fire, or prophaned with the emperor's 
ftatues. A few days after the Jews had been thus ftript of . 
their oratories, Flaccus publifhed an edi£t, declaring all the 
Face™ de- T ews aliens at Alexandria, without allowing them time to 

c 3 ri i*cs tile * • • • # 

jews aliens ma ^ e g 00 ^ t ^ lC11 ' claim to the rights of citizens, which they 
of Alexin- had long enjoyed undifturbed f , The Jews who were never 
dna * famous for bearing injuries with patience, when they could 

prevent or revenge them, made in all likelihood, fome ef- 
forts towards the maintaining of their rights ; which, though 

has not thought fit to mention them, gave probably 
occafion to greater cliforders. For the Alexandrians, confi- 
dering them as men abandoned by the emperor to their 
mercy, laid hold of this opportunity to vent their rage upon 
a people whom they had ever abhorred, and looked upon as 
enemies to the reft of mankind. The city of Alexandria 
was at that time divided into five quarters, which took their 
names from the five firfl letteis of the alphabet. In each 

of 




d Phil legat. c. 9/ e Eufeb. chron. p. 27, aS. f Philo 
an Flacc. p. 972, 973. 
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©f thefe fome Jews dwelt, but two were almoft entirely 
peopled by them, and thence called the quarters of the 
Jews. They were therefore by the outrageous multitude ai 
violently driven out of all the other parts of the city, and^^ 

confined to one quarter ; the houfes, from which they had °j? \ h q c u *[ t tei 

been driven, were plundered, and all their effects feized, as° * ° Cty 

if they had been conquered in war. The rioters did not, 

s Philo, commit thefe robberies like thieves in the night, 
who are afraid of being brought to juilice, but in the 
face of the fun, mewing what they had taken to all they 
met, with as much confidence, as if it had been'an inheri- 
tance or purchafe : nay, they publicly divided the fpoil in 
the market-place, in the prefence of thofe very perfons 
whom they .had plundered, adding mockery to their vio- 
lence. As Flaccus never offered to check or reftrain them, 
they broke open the (hops and ware- houfes of the Jewiih 
merchants, which were then fhut on account of the public 
mourning for the death of Drufilla, the emperor's fitter ; 
and thence conveyed away and fold to the beft bidder all 
their effects. Thus were the Jews at once driven from Homblwr 

their habitations, reduced to beegary, and cooped up in a cf ties P rac * 



narrow corner of the city, where the Alexandrians doubted J 
not, but they would focn perifh, either by the inconveni- 
encies of the place, for rncft of them were obliged to lie in 
the open air or by famine, for they were allowed to carry 
no provifions along with them ; or by the infection of the 
air and want of free refpiration, many thoufands of men, 
women and children, being (hut up in fo clofe and fmo- 
thering a place. The Alexandrians watched them narrowly 
night and day,to prevent them from making their efcape. But 
in the end, hunger prevailing over fear, feveral found means 
to withdraw either to the fea-fide,or to fome remote burying- 
places ; but fuch of them as were difcovered, were tortured in 
a moft cruel manner, put to death, and their bodies igno- 
minioufly dragged through the ftreets of the city, Thofe 
Jews who, not having any notice of the uproar, happened 
to come to the city from their country houfes, were treated 
with the fame cruelty, and hurried away to the torture, 
or torn in pieces by the enraged multitude. Some of the 
rioters lay night and day on the banks of the river, waiting 
there for the Jewifh merchants j and as foon as any veiTel 
arrived belonging to that nation, they leaped into it, 

feized the effects, and then burnt it, together with the 
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owners. In fhort, when Jews appeared in any part- of the 

city, except the narrow quarter allotted to them, they were 
fure of being tortured, in a moil barbarous manner, and 
mafTacred. The leaft inhuman among the rioters difpatched 
them with the fword, or with fire, often burning whole 
families, without refpe&irsg the old men, or pitying the 
infants 5 and employing for fuel fuch of their effects as no 
one thought worth purchafing. Others more cruel, to 
prolong the torments of thofe unhappy wretches, having 
tied them to flakes, kindled round them fires of moift 
and green wood ; fo that, after they had long borne the 
torment of a flow fire, they perifhed at length, fufFocated 
with the fmoke, when their bodies were but half burnt 
Others, with ropes faftened to their feet, were dragged 
through the ftreets and public places of the city, the 



populace infulting their bodies after they were dead, tram- 
pling them under foot, and mangling them with fuch brutal 
cruelty, that not one member remained entire to entitle 
them to a funeral. They then, by way of mockery, pre- 
tended to bewail thofe whom they had thus inhumanly 
l>utchered : but if any of their friends or relations lamented 
them in earneft, they were immediately feized, whipt with- 



out mercy, and, after fuffering all the torments which 



cruelty itfelf could invent, condemned to the ignominious 
punifhment of the crofs g . 

Flaccus might, with one word, have put a flop to the 
fury of the populace ; but he the whole time pretended 
ignorance of the very things he faw and heard. However, 
he fent at laft for the leading men amongfl the Jews, as if 
he defigned to make up all differences between them and the 
people of Alexandria. The Jews had at Alexandria an 
ethnarch, or chief of their nation, whom Jofephus calls, as 
is commonly believed, alabarch h . They had likewife a 
They are council, which was eftahiifhed by Auguftus ; and out of 



crueliytteat- this Flaccus caufed thirty-eight perfons to be feized, to be 
ed by Flaccus j )oun( j ]-| ce criminals, fbme with cords, others with chains, 

and in that condition to be dragged through the great market- 



place to the theatre, where the people were celebrating 
the birth-day of Caius, and there, in the prefence of their 
enemies, to be whipt fo unmercifully, that fome of them 
died foon after. In inflicting this punffhnient, he chofc 

the 



* Phil, in Flacc. p. 974 — 1010, &legat.c. cf; * Jofeph. 

aatiq. 1. xix. e, 4. Eufeb, p 9 27. 
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the nioft ignominious method, (for different methods were 

then in ufe) treating them as public thieves and robbers. 
Thofe who outlived this cruel punifhment were impri- 
foned and kept under clofe confinement, till Flaccus 
himfelf was arretted, that is from the thirty-firft of 
Auguft, which was Caius's birth-day, to the latter end of 

September. During this folemnity, which feems to have 

lafted feveral days, many Jews were crucified, after the Ma "y °^ 

people aflembled in the theatre had diverted themfelves with^ r e ^^' 

fcourging, racking, and torturing them at their pleafure. crucified. 

With thefe fcenes of cruelty they were daily entertained, 

till the Jews, either expiring on the rack, or hurried away 

to execution, gave room to dancers, players, and other 



diverfions in ufe among; the Romans ; diverfions truly lefs 



horrible, but perhaps not more innocent. Such women as 
were fufpe&ed to be Jews were by the infulting populace 
feized, carried into the market-place, and there expofed 
naked to public view. Thofe who proved not to be Jews 
were immediately difmifled ; but to the Jewiih women 
they caufed hogs-flem to be immediately brought, which if 
they eat, they too were difmiffed untouched : but if, on 
the contrary, they adhered to their law, they were ex- 
pofed to the greateft indignities imaginable, racked with 
all manner of torments, and*put to a cruel death. Such* 

was the condition of the Jews at Alexandria for the fpace 

of about two months ; for the perfecution continued to the 
feaft of tabernacles. Philo, to whom we are indebted for 

this account, fuffered, no doubt with the reft of his na- 
tion ; for he too was an Alexandrian jew. We cannot help 
thinking his account fomewhat exaggerated \ and befides, 

inced, that the Jews gave fome occafion to the un- 



heard-of cruelty of the Alexandrians, which he 
thought fit to relate. King Agrippa, upon whofe arrival 
the tumult began, did not in all likelihood continue long 

in a city where he had been fo ill received. However, 
during his flay there, he was informed of the decree for- 
merly made by the Alexandrian Jews in honour of Caius, 
and procured a copy of it, which he immediately tranf- 
mitted to Rome, acquainting the emperor at the fame time 
with the conduct of Flaccus, who had fupprefled it. This 

provoked Caius to fuch a degree, that he immediately dif- 
patched a centurion, by name BafTus, with a band of fol- 
diers, to feize Flaccus. Baffus arrived in a few days at 

Alexandria, and, landing by night, enquired for the officer 

who 
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who commanded the troops quartered in the city, with a 
defign to impart to him the emperor's orders, that he might 
hold his men ready in cafe of any refiftance. A foldier, 
whom he met in the ftreet, informed him, that the officer 
fupped that night with Flaccus, at the houfe of one Stephanie 
Hereupon the centurion fent one of his foldiers in the dif- 
uife of a {lave to Stephanio's houfe, who, upon his re- 
turn, informed him, that Flaccus was attended only by a 
fmall number of his domeftics, and that no foldiers were 
to be feen in or about the houfe. Upon this intelligence, 
Baffus immediately entered with all his men ; and, having 
left a party to guard the gates, went with the reft dire&ly 




to the banquetingrhall, where to the great terror of the 
Arret'* ?n<: 'gueics, he feized Flaccus, without meeting with the leaft 



fent£oRorne Gppofition, and carried him in bonds on board his velfel. 

Flaccus darting up, when the centurion firfl appeared, at- 
tempted to make his efcape ; but finding himfelf in a mi- 
nute furrcunded by armed men, he looked upon himfelf as 

loft, and yielded, When news of what had happened was 

brought to. the Jews, who continued ftill (hut up in the fame 
place, they did not at firfl give any credit to it, but looked 
upon it as a fnare laid for them. However, conjecturing 
from the noife and uproar which they heard in the night, 
that fomething extraordinary had happened, fome of them 
ftole out, and, upon their return, confirmed the joyful 
tydings, that Flaccus was certainly arretted. Hereupon, 
with one voice, they returned thanks to the Almighty for 



their deliverance, palled the reft of the night in finging 
hymns, and, upon the return of the day, went in a body 
to the fea fide, to renew there, as they had no oratories 
where they could affemble, their thankfgiving with more 



folemnity. Soon after, Baflus fet fail with his prifoner, 
who, after having much fuffered during the voyage, ar- 



rived at length at Rome, where he had the mortification to 
fee himfelf accufed by Ifidorus and Lampo, who, with their 
flattering fpeeches, had put him upon persecuting the Jews. 
"Where he is But his greater! enemy was the emperor himfelf, who, on 
laniJknent! 0 ^^ occa ^ lon affuming tne quality of judge, condemned 



him to baniinment., declared his ftate and all his efte&s for 
feited, and feized them for himfelf. The only favour which 
Lepidus, who was his friend and then very powerful at 
court, could obtain for him, was, that he fhould be confined 
to Andres, and not to Gyara?, purfuant to his fentence, 
Which was the moft defert and abandoned ifland in the 

Archi- 
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Archipelago. He was therefore fent under a guard to An- 

Iros, and there fhewn to the inhabitants, who were or- 
dered to watch him, that he might not make his efcape. 
Some months after, he purchafed a fmall farm, and there And fbora 

led a folitary and retired life, till he was, together with after mur- 

the other exiles, maiTacred by Caius's orders. He defended dered ^ 
himfelf with great braverv asainfr. thoie who were fent to 



3 J o 




n, but was in the end overpowered and cut m 



r. 



pieces 

The grievances of the Alexandrian Jews did not end 
with the authority of Flaccus. The tumult (lili continued, 



that unhappy people were frill cruelly infulted by the en- 



rased pooulacc, and the magiftrates of Alexandria refufed 
to acknowledge the Jews for citizens, fince Flaccus had 
declared them aliens. Hereupon both parties refolved to 
fend deputies to Rome, and refer the decifion of their con- 
troverfy to the emperor. At the head of the Jewifli em- phu 0 ; s fent 
bafly was Philo, and the celebrated Apion the chief of the with the 
embafladors from the city of Alexandria. Philo was a Jew !^^ a e d r 0 y f 
of the facerdotal race, and fp rung from one of the moftioCaius. 
illuflrious families of Alexandria, where his brother was 
alabarch, or the chief of his nation in that city k . 
fephus calls him a perfon every-way extraordinary 1 ; and 
truly his works were highly efteemed both by the Chriftians 

and Pagans, and he ranked amongft the beft writers of his 

time. He was not only well verfed in the facred books, Some ac- # 

. v to which the whole knowledge of the Jews, was, generally and^fAp-™ 
fpeaking, confined, but thoroughly acquainted with thepi Qn . 

philofophy of the gentiles, and thought to furpafs all the 

philofophers of his age, in the knowledge of the maxims 
and tenets of Plato and Pythagoras. He applied himfelf 




chiefly to the ftudy of the Platonic philofophy, and with 
fuch fuccefs, that it was commonly faid at Alexandria, 
Either Plato imitates Philo, or Philo Plato. The phi- 
lofophers, who flourifhed in thofe times, ftyled him the 
fecond Plato, or the Jewifh Plato ra . Apion was likewife 
a man of great learning. He was, according to fome, a 
native of Oafis in Egypt 5 according to others, of the 
ifland of Creta, now Candia. Be that as it will, he was 
prefented with the citizenfhip of Alexandria, and thence 

paffed 



1 Phil, in Flacc. p. 976—982. k Eufeb. 1. ii. c. 4. 

Jofeph. antiq. 1. xviii. c. 10. 1 Jofeph. antiq. 1. xviii. c, 10, 

m Hier. de vir. illuft. & cpift. 84. c. 1 1. Phot. c. 105. 
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pafTed for an Alexandrian n . He is by fome writers ftyled 
Pleiftonicus, which fignifies, illuflrious for many victo- 
ries 0 ; but how he came by that name, we are no-where 



told. Suidas calls him Mochthus, perhaps inftead of Moch- 
therus, which fignifies laborious p. He was by profeftion 
a grammarian ; for fo were thofe formerly called, who 
were well verfed in polite literature. Julius Africanus ftyles 
him the mo ft inquifitive of all the grammarians , and adds, 
that no one was better verfed in antiquities, or had made 
more difcoveries % He was brought up by Didymus, a 
celebrated grammarian of Alexandria, and afterwards in- 



& i - " ^ ' ~ * *** 

ftrucled by Apollonius and Euphanor r . He taught rhe- 



toric at Rome under the emperors Tiberius and Claudius, 

and was efteemed a man of great erudition, and well ver- 
fed in the Greek hiftorians : his ftyle was elegant and 
eafy, but he is thought to have exaggerated the things 
which he relates to have been feen or heard by himfe'f s . 
He vifited all the cities of Greece, as Pliny informs us *, 
in the beginning of Claudius's reign, and was every-where 

received as a fecond Homer. However, Seneca feems to 
to have made no great account of his erudition, which 



chiefly confifted, as he writes, in the knowledge of gram- 
matical trifles. Of his works, and thofe of Philo, we mall 
fpeak anon. . 

The embafladors were, according to Jofephus, three 

©f each fide, but five according to Philo, who was one 
of them, and confequently is more to be depended upon, 
if we will not fuppofe with a modern writer u , who ftrives 
to reconcile Philo and Jofephus, that two more were 
afterwards fent by the Jews, and the like number by the 
They arrive Alexandrians. They fet out from Alexandria in the mid ft 
tranfmit'a °^ winter , and arriving at Rome, were forced to wait 



memorial to. there till the return of Caius from Gaul, which happened 
the emperor, on the thirry-firft of Auguft. The Jewilh embaftadors, in 



tiien inGau1, the mean time, conveyed to the emperor, by means of 



king Agrippa, who was then at Rome, a memorial, where- 



in they laid before him their deplorable condition, ac- 
quainted him with the hardfhips they had undergone, af- 

fured 



* Hier. ibid. Suidas, p. 327. 0 Gell. 1. v. c. 14. & 1. vi. c. 
8. Plin. 1. xxxvli, c. 4. P Suid. p. 355. g Eufeb. de 
praepar. evang. I. x. c. 10. r Suidas, ibid. s Idem ibid, 

* Plin. prsfat. & Scnec. epift 88. u Tillemont, p. 806, 
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fured Wm of their attachment to his perfon and govern- 
ment, and in a mofl fubmifiive manner implored his pro- 
tection. When the emperor returned to Rome, the Alex- 
andrian embafTadors gained privately, with great fums and 






larger promifes, the famous .Helico, who was by birth an 
Egyptian, had formerly been a flave, but was then in 
great favour with Caius, and his chamberlain. The Jewifh 
deputies were no fooner informed, that Helico had been 
gained over by their enemies, and did them all the ill 
offices with the emperor that lay in his power, than they 
ftrove in their turn to bring him over to their intereft ; 
but he would not hearken to their propofals, nay, would 

'not fo much as allow them accefs to him. They there- 
fore refolved to apply dire&ly to the emperor, and ac- 
cordingly drew up a memorial, which was but an abftract 
of the longer addrefs, which they had a little before tranf- 
mitted to him by means of Agrippa. This they prefent- Upon his «r- 
ed to him in the field of Mars, as he was coming from ***** they o 
the gardens of his mother Agrippina. Caius received thefher " 0 " 
embafTadors with a chearful and fmiling countenance, and rial to him s 
fignified to them with a fign of his right hand, that he 



memo- 



WOuid befriend them, nay, he ordered Homulus, the in 
troducer of embafTadors, to acquaint them, that he would 
hear them himfelf as foon as he was at leifure. From 
this favourable reception, it was generally concluded, that 
the Jews would gain their caufe, and triumph over their 
enemies. But Philo, whom age and experience had taught Pbilofufpe£l s 
not to lay great flrefs upon fair words ahd outward ap- his kindn&r5 » 
pearances, dreaded the effects of the emperor's pretended 
friendfhip, and reafoned with himfelf thus : Here are 
embafTadors from all parts of the world, and why iliould 
the emperor diftinguifh us from the rell r He knows w« 
are Jews, and confequently, that we iliould think our- 
felves happy to be only treated like other nations. Can 
we reasonably expect: any extraordinary favour from a 
prince of another nation, or fuppofe that he has not a 
greater kindnefs for the Alexandrians than for us ? He 
is partial to them without difpute ; and for their fake it 
is, that he is eager to determine the afFair. I mould be 
glad he would prove an impartial judge ; but am afraid 
we (hall find him an advocate for them, and an enemy to 
us. In the mean time, Caius, leaving Rome, went to 
fee one of his magnificent palaces, which flood on the fea- 

Sde | and thither the Jewifh embafTadors followed him, 

expecting 
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expecting every moment to be called and heard by him 



urfuant to the promife he made to them by Homulus. At 
Is alarmed at Puteoli they were firft informed of the danger they were 
an order iffo- j n? no t only of lofmg their caufe againft the Alexandrians, 

C mwror he ^ut °^ ** eem g tnelr ren gi° n an( ^ nation utterly extirpated, 

in virtue of the order which the emperor had tranfmitted 
to Petronius, governor of Syria, commanding him to fet 
up his flatue in the temple of Jerufalem. Upon this in- 
telligence. Philo, feeing no profpecl: of fuccefs as to the 
bufinefs with which he was charged, would have return- 
ed home with his collegues, could he have done it with 
honour. But though he now defpaired of fuccefs, yet he 
thought, that his dropping the fuit might be looked upon 
as the effecl: of fear ; and that his countrymen, who had 
fent him, might with fome reafon complain, as if, through 



want of courage, he had betrayed their caufe. However 
the ftorm which threatened the Jews on account of the 
He is admit- flatue of Caius foon blew over, and Philo was in the end 

ted to an au- a( } m itted, with his collegues, to the emperor's prefence. 

&ence. g ut ^ey no fooner appeared before him, than, from the 

fiercenefs of his looks, they concluded, that the emperor 
intended to a£t not like a judge, but as an accufer rather 
and a party. For, inflead of advifmg with men of know- 
ledge and experience, and hearing both fides indifferently 
in their turns, efpecially in a cafe of this confequence, 
where the lives and liberties of fo many men were at 
flake, and privileges difputed, which for the fpace of four 



hundred years had never fo much as been called in ques- 
tion, the tyrant gave them plainly to underhand, that he 
did not dcfign to proceed according to the ordinary me- 
thods of law and juflice. The emperor was then at a 
fmall diftance from the city, pafiing a few days at two 
country-feats, which, it feems, flood very near each other, 
and had formerly belonged to Mecamas and Lamias. 
Having therefore commanded the gardens belonging to 
both houfes, and the feveral apartments, to be opened, in 
order to view them, and entertain himfelf with the curiofities 
there, he fent at the fame time for the Jewifh and Alex- 
andrian embafTadors, who were introduced to him while 
he was thus employed. Philo and his collegues no fooner 
came into the emperor's prefence, than they threw them- 
felves proflrate at his feet, addrefiing him with the titles 
of emperor and Auguflus. The emperor received them, 

notwithstanding the profound refpeci they fliewed him, in 

fuch 










X. 
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fuch : manner, that they began to defpair, not only of me- 
eds in their embaffv, but even of their lives. For, with 



r 1 f 



an°;ry 



and a fcomf.il (mile, Are vou not execrable 

7 j 



Wretches, faid he, declared enemies of the gods, fince you 
have the impudence to difpute a divinity that all the world 
acknowledges, and to fct up againft Caius a god whom 
you cannot fo much as name ? At the fame time, lift- 
ing up his hands towards heaven, he uttered fuch blaf- 
phemies, as Philo, who was ftruck with horror in hearing 
them, dares not repeat. The Alexandrian embaffadors, 
concluding from this reception, that they had already gain- 
ed their caufe, could not diffemble their joy ; and there 
was not one attribute peculiar to God, which they did not 
indifferently afcribe to Caius, who was highly delighted 
with their flattery. In order to provoke him frill more 
gainft the Jews, Ifidorus, a crafty infinuating flanderer 



addrcifing the emperor, If you knew, faid he, the 



mortal hatred thefe men, and their whole nation, bear 

to you, you would abhor and deteft them much more 



do. When all the world were offering up 
vows and prayers for the kfety of your perfon, and the 
profperity of your government, thefe alone, I mean all 
the jews without exception, flood out with their ufual 
flubbornnefs and obftinacy. At thefe words, the Jews cri- 
ed out with one voice, that they were flandered, that 

they had offered hecatombs and facrifices for the happi- 
nefs of Caius and the empire ; and that after they had 



fprinkled the altar with the 



they did 



feaft among themfelves, as moil other nations do, up- 
on the fiefh, but committed the whole facrifice to the fa- 
cred fire : And this, added they, we have done upon 
three remarkable occafions, upon your accefiion to the 
empire, upon your recovery from that fit of ficknefs which 



proved fo fenfible an affliction to moft nations, and finally 
for the fuccefs of your arms in Germany. You did per- 
haps offer facrifices, replied Caius, 1 allow it : but it 
was to another, not to me : and what honour do I receive 
from your facrificing to another ? Thefe blafphemous 
words ftruck us, fays Philo, with horror, and chilled the 
very blood in our veins. In the mean time, Caius 'lur- 
ried from one apartment to another, taking a view of all 
the rooms and offices, finding fault wkeic any thing was 
amifs, and directing how it fhould be mended. Thus he 

tifited every corner of both houfes, the Jews being o- 

Uiged 
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bliged all along to attend him, tho' joftled and derided by 

the whole company, efpecially by their adverfaries, who 



were the whole time mimicking them, like buffoons on 



the ftage : and truly the whole, fays Philo, looked ra- 
ther like a comedy, than a ferious negotiation ; but as 
they were now at the mercy of the tyrant, who was both 

their judge and their enemy, they had no defence left 

them but filence and patience. After Caius had given fome 
neceffary orders about his buildings, he turned to the Jews, 
and gravely alked them, Why they fo much fcrupled eat- 
ing hogs-ftem ? Hereupon the whole company, fome 



of flattery, others becaufe they were diverted with the 
queftion and mockery, burn: into fo loud a laughter, that 
fome of Caius's officers were highly offended at the li- 
berty they took, thinking it inconhftent with the refpecl 
due to the majefty of the prince. To the emperor's quef- 
tion, the Jews anfwered with great refpecl:, That feveral 



people and places had their feveral famions and cuftoms 
and that their adverfaries were prohibited fome things a 
well as they : fome people, for inftance, faid one of them 
abftain from lamb. Very well, replied Caius merrily 

cannot blame them ; for lamb's-flefli is not very 
voury. After the emperor had thus rallied and ridiculed 
them for fome time, in the end he afked them all on a 
fudden in a paffion, What title they had to the privi- 
es of Alexandrian citizens, and to the freedom of that 







ity ? Hereupon they began to lay before him their reafons 



but he, finding they were of great ftrength, and not 
knowing how thofe which they had already alledged could 
be well confuted, ftarted up in the midft of their difcourfe, 
and ran into a great hall ; where, after he had walked a 
while, he caufed the windows to be fhut ; and then re- 
turning to the Jewim embaffadors, he afked them with 
en air more compofed, What they had to fay ? But they 
had fcarce begun to fpeak, when Caius, inftead of heark- 



ing to them, left them again, and ran in great hafte 



into another room to fee feveral originals done by the 



Uioft famous painters of antiquity. The Jews, findi« & 
themfelves fo often interrupted; and expecting nothing 
from Co mercilefs a tyrant but immediate death, had re- 
courfe to the true, for protection againft the pretended, 

•god. Their prayers were heard, and Caius, without fur- 
ther outrages, difimifed them, faying, Thsk men are not 




i 
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fo wicked, as ignorant and unhappy, in not believing me 
to be a god. The Jewifh deputies departed, reckoning 
themfelves fortunate in having thus efcaped with their 
jives fafe ; not that they dreaded any kind of death, fays 
Philo, which, had it been any-ways conducive to the pre- 
fervation of their law, they would, with great pleufure, 
have embraced ; but becaufe their deftru£iion would have 
been inevitably attended with the utter ruin of thofe who 
had fent them. As for the fuhjeci of their embafly, they 
could not promife themfelves a favourable fentence from a 
judge, who would not fo much as hear them, being high- 
ly incenfed againft their whole nation, as the only people 
fubje& to Rome, who refund to acknowledge his divini- 

They continued in the city, waiting with the great- 
eft anxiety .imaginable for the decifion of their caufe ; 
for upon the fentence, which the emperor might think fit 
to pronounce, depended the fate of the whole Jewifh na- 
j cion, who would be every-where perfecuted and flripped 
of their effects, privileges, oratories, &c. if the emperor 




fhould countenance the Alexandrians in their cruel and 
unwarrantable proceedings againft them f . Jofephus feems 
to fpeak of another audience granted by Caius to the 

Jewifh and Alexandrian embafTadors ; wherein Apion in- 
veighed with great bitternefs againft the Jews, alledging 
many things againft them ; but his main charge was, that 

whereas temples and altars were erected to Caius by all 
other nations, and the fame adoration paid to him as to 
the reft of the gods, the Jews alone obftinately refufcd 
either to confecrate images to him, or to fwear by his 
name. When Philo was about to reply in behalf of the 

Jews, Caius in a great rage commanded him to be filent, 
and with dreadful manaces bid him be gone. Hereupon 
Philo, turning to his collegues, Let us take courage, laid 
he ; now Caius is againft us, God will be for us s. What 

fentence Caius pronounced in the end, v-e find no-whsi 

recorded : all we know is, that, during his whole reign, 
the Jews were grievoufly perfecuted and opprefled by the 
Alexandrians h and that Alexander Lvfimachus, broth-: 



to Philo, and alabarch of the Alexandrian Jews, was 



Philo, ibid. p. 1019— 1043. 5 Jofeph, antiq, 1. xyiii. 



1 o . b Idem, 1. xix. c. 4. 
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Caius's orders, committed to prifon, and there detained til 
he was difcharged by Claudius ; upon whofe acceflion to 



the empire, the Jews, notwithstanding their boafled pa- 
tience, betook themfelves to arms, which occafioned a 
great tumult at Alexandria. Claudius, upon the firft ti- 
dings of the commotion, w rote to the governor of Egypt, 



enjoining him to appeafe it ; and at the requeft of the 
two kings, Agrippa and Herod, enacted an edi£t, which 
he fent to Alexandria, confirming to the Jews all the 
privileges they had ever enjoyed in that city, and de- 
claring all the proceedings of Caius againft them null and 



void j (E). 



Idem ibid. 



(E) To this relation we mail fubjoin a fuccin& account of 

the works of Philo, of Apion, and fome writers who flourifti- 
ed under the princes of the Flavian family. Philo defcribed 
in five books the evils fuffered by the Jews under Caius ; and 
thefe books, as he made frequent digreffions in them upon the 
viees of that prince, he ftyled ironically, Of the virtues of 
Caius (i). Of thefe five books, Eufebius takes that which has 

reached our times, under the title of Philo's embaffy to Caius, 
to be the firfr. (zj. Photius ftyles it, Caius blamed (3). The 
fecond of thefe five books is, according <o both thefe writers, 
that which is commonly known by the title of Philo againft 
Flaccus, and which Photius calls, Flaccus blamed (4). How- 
ever, the book againft Flaccus feems to have been written be- 
fore that of his embaffy j fmce, in the end of the latter (5), 
he tells us, that he has already defcribed the inexpreffible ca- 
lamities fuffered by the Alexandrian Jews ; and thefe calami- 
ties are the chief fubjecl: of his book againft Flaccus. The 
three other books, or parts of that work, have been long fince 
loft , for Photius feems to have been acquainted with no other, 
but the two above-mentioned books written bv Philo on that 



fnbject (6). Philo is faid to have read them during the reign 
of Claudius in full fenate, when they were heard with un- 
common applaufe, and ordered to be depofited in the public 
library (7). The author feems to addrefs himfelf to the em- 
peror Claudius in his book againft Flaccus. St. Jerom men- 
tions in his catalogue feveral books written by Philo 5 but 

of thefe (which are very furprifing) takes not the leaft notice. 

The 



( 1 ) Eufeb. 1. i. c. 5. & 1 8. (2) Eufeb. c. 5. & 6, (3) Phot. 

c. 105. (4) Eufeb. & Phot. ibid. (5) Philo in legat. p. 1043. 

(6) VofT. hift. Grasc; 1. ii. c. 7. (7) Eufeb. 1. ii. c. 18. 
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The reader will find in Eufebius (8) and St. Jeram (a) a cata- 



gue of his other works upon the fcripture, and various difFe 
rent fubje&s. Eufebius commends the fublimity of his thoughts 
in explaining the fcripture ( I o) ; and Origen writes, that moll 
of his books upon the law of Mofes were generally efteem- 
ed by men of learning (i i). Photius, on the contrary, thinks 
he frequently neglects the obvious and literal, to hunt s-fter an 
allegorical, fenfe (12). The fame writer obfervcs, that Philo 
often follows opinions contrary to the principles of the Jewifh 
religion, and that he does not feem to difapprove the fuper- 
ftitious honours paid to the emperor Auguftus. St, Jerom a- 
fcribes to him the Greek interpretation of the proper names in 
the pentateuch and the prophets (13). Some writers will have 
him to have been likewife the author of a Latin hiftory, con- 
taining the mo ft remarkable incidents from the creation to the 
reign of Saul ; but others think that work, which often con- 
tradicts the fcripture, altogether unworthy of Philo (14). St 





that fome antient writers afcribed to Philo the 
book of wifdom fic) : but that he was not the author of 



that book, is plainly fhewn by a modern writer of no mean 



character (16). Some writers tell us, that, in the reign of 
Claudius, he became acquainted with St. Peter at Rome, and 
contracted a friendfhip with that apoftle (17) ; nay, P 



adds (18}, that he embraced the chriftian religion, and after- 
wards renounced it upon fome difcontent. But the filence of 
all other writers, with refpect to this particular, makes us ques- 
tion the truth of what Photius afferts. 

Apion wrote feveral books (19), of which we find one only 
quoted by the antients, namely, his hiftory of Egypt, contain- 
ing a particular and diftinct account of all the curiofities and 



antiquities of that country. Eufebius (20) and Tatian (21) 
cite fome paffages out of the fifth book of this work, which 
was in all likelihood the laft. As all the Alexandrians bor 
an irreconcileable hatred to the Jews, no wonder that Apion 

filled his writings with falfe and flanderous accounts of them ; 
which jofephus with great erudition confutes in a book, which 



he published againft him and other pagan writers, in defence of 



he Jews, and intituled, An anfwer to Apion. Several perfon 
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feeming to queftion the truth of what he had advanced in h 



Jewiih antiquities, alledging, that if the race of the Jews was 
as antient and illuftrious as Jofephus makes it, the Greek 
hiftorians would have taken notice of them, he undertook an - 
other work, wherein he not only Ihews, that feveral hiftori- 
ans have mentioned the Jews, but confutes the calumnies 
publimed againft them by divers authors, efpecially by Apion, 
This work is by Eufebius (22) and St. Jerom (23) intituled, 



Of the Jewifh antiquities, Apion not only ftrove to difcred 
the Jews in his hiftory of Egypt, but wrote a book, of which 



they were the only fubjedl (24), filled with calumnies againft 
that nation, falmoods, and accounts altogether fabulous ; 
which Jofephus confuted, after he had ended his antiquities. 
Apion, after having in his writings, derided circumcifion in a 
moft fcurrilous manner, was himfelf by a diftemper obliged to 
fubmit to it, but to no effecl: ; for the wound putrifying, he 
died foon after, by juft judgment, fays Jofephus, in great mi- 



fery and torments (25). The famous adventure of a flave 
named Androcles, who was nourifhed, during the fpace of three 
years, by a lion, whom he had cured of a wound, and by the 
fame known in the fight of all Rome, when he was expofed in 

the amphitheatre to be devoured by the wild beafts, mult have 



happened about this time ; for Apion, as quoted by Aulus 
Gellias (26), affures us, that he was eye-witnefs of that 
furprifmg and affe&ing fcene ; and adds, that the grateful 
lion was faved , and the flave prefented with his liberty. 

Juftus the fon of Piftus, contemporary with Jofephus, and of 
the fame religion, but a native of Tiberias in Galilee, wrote 
likewife in Greek the hiftory of the Jewiih war, of the taking 
of Jotap?.t, and of the deftru&ion of Jerufalem. This hiftory he 
compofed foon after the war, but did not publifh it till Vefpafian, 
Titus, and king Agrippa were dead, that is, twenty years after 
he had wrote it, about the thirteenth year of Domitian's reign. 



jofeph 



th him, tells us, that he fo long 



fuppreiTed his hiftory, becaufe he durft not ftand the teft and 
cenfure of the world, while lb many perfons were yet alive, who 
were able to difprove him (2?). St. Jerom, and feveral other 

writers, fpeak of this hiftory of Juftus (28), and obferve, that 



he was no-ways a candid hiftorian, and that he often contradicted 
point-blank the memoirs or commentaries of Vefpafian, Titus, 

and other generals. We have therefore no caufe to regret the 

loft 



(22) Eufeb. prsep. evang. 1. iii. c. 9. (23) Hier. vir. 
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lofs of fuch a work. This hiftory is probably different from 
another done by the fame author, containing the lives and reigns 
of all the Jewilh kings, from Mofes to the death of young A- 



grippa (29). This work, which Photius (30) calls a chronicle 




was ended in the third year of the reign of Trajan, and is proba- 
bly what St. Jerom (31) and Suidas (32), who tranflated it, call 
Juftus's mort commentaries. Another writer by name Antonius 
Julianus, flourifhed about this time, and publifhed an account of 
the Jewilh war, and the deftru&ion of Jerufalem. For Minucius 
Felix, who wrote in defence of the Chriftian religion, in the be- 
ginning of the third century, refers the pagans to Antonius 
Julianus, and to Jofephus, telling them, that in the writings of 
thefe hiftorians, they will find that the Jews were not abandoned 
God till they had abandoned him ; and that they only fufFered 
what they had been forewarned they Ihould fufFer, if they conti- 
nued to difobey his law (33). We find two perfons bearing that 
name mentioned by the antients, viz. Antonius Julianus, procu- 
rator of Judaea, who was with Titus, as Jofephus informs us 
(34), at the liege of Jerufalem ; and Antonius Julianus, a native 
of Spain, and profeffor of rhetoric at Rome, often quoted and 
commended by Auhs Gellius, who was one of his difciples (35). 

He flourifhed about the middle of the fecond century, and wrote 
fome rhetorical and grammatical books (36). An hiftory in He- 
brew and Latin of the Jewilh war has reached our times, done 
by one Jofephus, the fon of Gorion, who pretended, it feems, to 

pafs himfelf upon the world for the celebrated Jofephus. But the 
ableft critics take him to have been a Jew born in Gaul in the 
feventh century, and his hiftory to be only an abridgment of the 
Latin tranflation of Jofephus's hiftory ,vvhich is commonly afcribed 
to Rufinus, with the addition of many grofs miftakes, and fa- 
bulous accounts (37). As for the hiftory of the deftruction of 



Jerufalem, which bears the name of Hegefippus, it is but a tranfla- 
tion of the hiftory of Jofephus, wherein the author allows himfelf 
a great latitude, retrenching feverai things, and adding ha- 
rangues, defcriptions, and even fome events which he had proba- 
bly found in other hiftorians. We muft not confound this wri- 
ter, as fome have done, with another of the fame name, who 

flourifhed in the fecond century, and was a native of Greece, 

whereas the compiler of Jofephus was, as is evident from fome 
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paffages in his work, quite ignorant of the Greek tongue (38) 
Befides, he mentions the city of Conftantinople, and tells us, 
that having by degrees eclipfed the cities of Antioch and Alex- 
andria, it was no longer the fourth, but the fecond, city of the 
Roman empire (39). It is therefore plain, that he did not 



write before the reign of Conftantine the great, nor even before 
the end of the fourth century. Vofiius is of opinion, that he 
flourifhed about the latter end of the tenth century ; but the 
propriety of his expreffions, and the elegance and fublimity of his 
ftyle, are a convincing proof, that he wrote before the total and 
general decay of learning, that is, before the fifth century. 
Hence the learned bifhop Pearfon takes him for an author of 
the fourth or fifth century {40) ; and father Mabillon quotes two 
manufcripts of Hegefippus's hiflory, both written, as he con- 
jectures from the characters, before the feventh century f 41 J. 
Gronovius takes St. Ambrofe, concealed under the affumed name 
of Hegefippus, to be the true author of that hiflory, being in- 
duced thereunto by feveral of St. Ambrofe's phrafes, which he 
obferved in it {42). But the fame phrafes are often common to 
feveral writers of the fame age ; and the ftyle of Hegefippus is, 
in our opinion, far more eafy and proper than that of St. Am- 
brofe, or of Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, Aper, Eucherius, or 
Hilarius 5 for to each of thefe the work, which bears the name of 
Hegefippus, has by fome writers been afcribed. To the hiflory of 



Hegefippus is annexed an anacephalseofis, or fummary of the 



chief matters contained in it, which by fome is thought the 
work of the fame author ; but Gronovius fpeaks of it, and 
not undefervedly,. with great contempt (43). In this fummary, 

and not in the hiflory itfelf, is found the fuppofititious letter from 
Pi] ate, to Tiberius concerning our Saviour. The hiflory of He- 
gefippus is quoted by John of Salifbury, who flourifhed in the 
twelfth century, and by John of Trittenheim, abbot of Spanheim, 
in his learned book of eccleiiaftical writers ; but he, by confound- 
ing the author of this work with the above-mentioned Hegefippus, 
who flourifhed in the fecond century, has led many others into the 
fame miflake (44). 

Of Flavius Jofephus, the moft famous of all the hiflorians who 

flourifhed under the princes of the Flavian family, we have already 

fpoken 



(38) Hegef. 1. Hi. c. 1. 6. & 9. Biblioth. patrum, 1. vii. p. 462, 

463. (39) Idem ibid. c. 5. p. 465, 466. (40) Pear- 

fon. ann Paulin. p. 50. Lond. 1688. (41) Mabiil. iter 

Italic, p. 14. Parif. 1687. (42) Gronov. obfervat. ecclef. 

c.i. (43) Idem ibid. (44) VofT. hift> Lat. 1. ii. p. 
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fpoken in the feveral parts of this work ; an cf therefore lhall clofe 
this note with only a few remarks on his hiftory of the Jewiih 

wars, and the deftru&ion of Jerufalem. This hiftory he compof- 

ed at Rome, in the reign of Vefpafian, in his own language (45), 
which was much the fame with the Syriac, and afterwards trans- 
lated it into Greek, with the alfiftance of fome perfons who were 
better acquainted with that tongue than he (46), For the know- 
ledge of the feveral languages was not a thing pra&ifed or valued 
by the Jews, but looked upon as a profane ftudy, the fum of 
their wifdom and learning confifting in the knowledge of their 
laws and the right underftanding of the Scripture (47) ; which, 
however, it is plain they never did rightly underftand with rela- 
tion to the Mefliah. The Syriac hiftory was immediately 

difperfed over all the eaftern countries, and greedily read by the 

Arabians, Adiabenians, Babylonians, Parthians, and all the Jews 
beyond the Euphrates (48). Some copies of this work, which 
was divided into five books, are ftill extant (49). The Greek 
tranilation proved both troublefome and expenfive to him (50). 
He divided it into feven books, and did not put the laft hand to 
it before the fifth year of Vefpafian's reign ; for he mentions the 
temple of Peace as finifhed, which was confecrated the following 
year, the fixth of Vefpafian's reign j and ends his hiftory with 
the death of Catullus, which did not happen, as is evident from 
Dion Caffius, before that time (51). Jofephus clofes his hiftory 
with thefe words : As for my ftyle, and manner of writing, I 
fubmit it to the judgment of the reader j but as to the candour 
and fmcerity of my accounts, I do here declare to the world, 
that I have kept ftriftly to truth, and have had nothing elfe in 
view throughout the whole work. Of what panned amongft the 
Romans he was an eye-witnefs, and learnt of the defer ters, who 
all applied to him, every ftep taken by the enemy (52). Be- 
fides, Titus imparted to him his own commentaries or memoirs 
(53) ; fo that he was thoroughly acquainted with every thing that 
happened during the whole time of the war. As foon as he had 
ended his Greek tranflation, he prefented it to Vefpafian, to Ti- 
tus, to king Agrippa, and to feveral others who had been eye- 
witnelfes of what he relates (54) ; which he would never have 
done, had he been confcious to himfelf of having fwerved in the 
leaft from truth. King Agrippa, in fixty-two letters to Jofephus, 
authentically witnefted the candour and fmcerity which reigns 
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throughout the whole work (55) ; and Titus not fatisfied with 

ordering it to be publimed, and lodged in the public library, 
figned, fome read tranfcribed, with his own hand the copy, which 
was to be placed there as an authentic relation of the Jewifn war, 
and the dellru&ion of Jerufalem (56) Hence Suidas gives to Jo- 
fephus the title of lover of truth, as peculiar to him (57). But 
after all, his hiftory is not exempt from faults ; fome of which 
he himfelf corrected in the works he afterwards published (58). 
It was either : . deplorable ignorance, or inexcufable flattery, that 
prompted him to mifinterpret the fcripture, and apply to Vefpa- 
fian the prophecy, importing, that in thoie days a prince mould 
come out of Judaea, who mould rule over the whole world ; which 
could be underftood of the Meffiah alone. Photius (peaking of 
the Greek transition of this hiftory, greatly commends it, even 
on account of the ftyle, which to him feems eafy, proper, and 
no lefs elegant than that of the Greek hiftorians (59) : and St. 
Jerom calls Jofephus, the Livy of the Greeks (60). Hence it is 
evident that the many obfcure paffages, odd phrafes, and irregu- 
lar conftr actions, which are to be met with in this work, ought 
to be afcribed to the copyifts, and not to the author. When Jo- 
fephus had ended his hiftory of the Jewilh wars, he undertook 
the general hiftory of his nation, from the beginning of the world, 
to the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, when the Jews revolted 
and drove to (hake oft the Roman yoke, which was the occafion 
of their utter ruin. Of this work which is comprifed in twenty 
books, and was finilhed by jofephus in the fifty -fixth year of his 
age, that is, in the thirteenth of Domitian's reign, and towards 
the end of the ninety -third of the Chriftian asra, we have fpoken 
in various places of this hiftory ; and therefore fhall only repeat 
here, that he frequently contradicts point-blank holy writ ; of 
which the reader will find many inftances in father Poflevin's 
learned Apparatus (61). Of the famous paffage concerning our 

Saviour, we have fpoken at length in our hiftory of the Jews 
{62). To the general hiftory of the Jews, which jofephus 
himfelf intituled the Jewilh antiquities, tho 1 brought down to the 
twelfth year of Nero's reign, he added the particular hiftory of 
his own life, which he. finimed before the death of Dornitian, 
that is, before the eighteenth of September of the year 96, of 
the Chriftian sera. Eufebius and St. Jerom look upon his life as 

a part of the twentieth book of his Antiquities ; and likewiie 

upon 
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upon his book againft Apion, as a continuation of the fame work 
(63^. Befides the above-mentioned works, a difcourfe compofed 
by Jofephus has reached our times, wherein he mews, that it is 
in the power of reafon to command and fubdue the pafiions : 
whence the treatife is by fome ftyled, the rule of reafon ; but by 
others, the hiftory of the Maccabees, becaufe Jofephus defcribes 
there at length the glorious dcith of thofe illuftrious champions. 
This piece St Jerom cries up as a molt elegant performance (64) ; 
and St. Gregory of Nazianzus refers his readers to it for a true 
and affecting account of the martyrdom of the Maccabees ( 6$). 
We find Jofephus quoted by fome ancient writers for things, of 
which no mention is made in his works which are flill extant. 
Thus Orofius refers us to him for an account of the expulfion of 
the Jews from Rome under Claudius (66) ; and Origen quotes 
him as afferting, that the Jews generally afcribed the deftruclion 
of Jerufalem, and the ruin of their nation, to their putting un- 
juftly St. James to death (67). Jofephus himfelf promifes in his 
antiquities the hiftory of Monobazes, king of the Adiabenians 

( 68 ), of whom neverthelefs no farther mention is made in his 
works which have reached us. VofTius Iikewife affures, that in 

the printed copies of Jofephus many things have been left out, 
which he found in the manufcript copies of the antient Latin tran- 
flation f 69J afcribed by father PofTevin to the celebrated Rufinus 
of Aquileia ( 70 ). Jofephus, at the end of his antiquities, pro- 
mifes a fhorter relation of the Jewifh war, and of all that had 
happened to that unhappy people from the beginning of the 
faid war to the time in which he ended his Antiquities, that is, 

to the 93d year of the Chriftian sera ( 71 J. He ltkewife propofed 
writing four books of the opinions of the Jews concerning God 
and his nature, and of their laws, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of informing the world, why by their law fome things 
were allowed them, and others forbidden (72). But neither 
Eufebius, nor any other writer, mentions thefe works ; which 
inclines us to believe, that he was prevented by death from exe- 
cuting his defign, and that he died about the latter end of Domi- 
tian's reign. Photius afcribes to him an anonymous book, Of 

the fubftance of the univerfe (75). PofTevin is of opinion, that 

he wrote a book on the feventy weeks cf Daniel (74) ; and 
truly St. Jerom fays, that he fpeaks of them much at length 
(7$), which he does not in any of his works which have been 
tranfmitted to us. Jofephus lived at Rome from the return of 

Titus 
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Titus to that city in 71, till his death, which happened about the 
latter end of DomitiaiTs reign, who was killed in 96. He was 
highly efteemed and favoured by the three princes of the Flavian 
family ; for Vefpafian made him free of the city, lodged him in 
the houfe in which lie himfelf had lived before he was emperor, 
fettled upon him a yearly penfion, and affigned him certain lands, 
in Judasa. Titus fhewed him no lefs kindnefs than his father 
had done ; and Domitian, as well as his wife Domitia, conferred 
on him {till greater honours. This drew upon him the hatred of 



his envious countrymen, by whom feveral falfe accufations were 



brought againlt him, but he was always declared innocent. In 
the reign of Vefpafian, a Jew, by name Jonathan, being fent to 
the emperor in chains, for having, at the head of two thoufand 
men, raifed great difturbances in Cyrene, declared, that Jofephus 
had afiifted him underhand with arms and money. But Vefpafian, 
giving no credit to the calumny, commanded his head to be ftruck 
off. Domitian likewife punifhed with great feverity fome Jews, 
and an eunuch, who was tutor to Jofephus's fon, for falfly in- 
forming againft him (76). Thus he lived at Rome, highly fa- 
voured by the emperors ; and was, after his death, honoured by 
the Roman people with a ftatue (77). 



(76) Jofeph. in. vit. (77) Eufeb, 1, iii. c. 3. 
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thens, 584. Governor of Syria, 594. >£lia Petina divorced by Claudius, 102, 




?00 

./Ella CapitoIIna, Jerufalem fo named by 

Adrian, 630. 

Elian's, Writings and Chara£ter,6c<*tf. 





X. 

the daughter of Germanice*, 

highly honoured by Caligula, 43. De- 
beauched by Lepidus, and banifhed, 75, Sc 



^Emilia and two other veftals put to n. Recalled, 113. Murder 



death, 598. 



141 

Mai 



Propofed to Claudius, 

14a 



ibid.. & 



Her dcfpotic fway, 

Put to death by the Soldiers ofViteliius, 102, 143. Horrid cruelties, 144. Treach- 
403. 



./Etna mount 
Afranius the 



eendium, a£ted before Nero, 222. 



ery to Stat. Taurus, 16 J. To Lepida, 163, 
Poifons her hufband, 165, & n. Hellifh 
poet^s comedy intitled In- policy againft Britannicus, 166, 167. 



Cruelty and ambition, ibid. 



cih 



236. 



Quinftil 



Africa, faithful to Vitellius againft Vef* 
paftan, 382. Honoured by Adrian, 620. 
Africanus Jul, arraigned, 6. 

Agennusfent by Agrippina to Nero, 197. 
Seized and imprifoned, j 98. 

Agreftis Jul. begs to go and view the de- 
flations of Cremona, 396, His report of & n, 
it mifconftrued, 397. Kills himfelf, ibid, A 

Agricola, the mother of Julius, her 

tender care of him, 443. Killed by the 
foldiers of Otho, 444. 

Julius, his excellent character, pe- 
digree, &c. 443* Sent into Britain, ibid, 
& feq. Serves under Cerealis, 445. Pro- 
moted by Vefpafian, ibid, 
cefs againft the Britons, 446. Recovers 
the ifland Anglefey, 

grievances of the Britons, 447. His Angu- 
lar modefty, ibid. Wholefome 
©ns, ib. & feq. His fecond campaign in Bri- 
tain, 460, Suppofed to have croffed over 



viour to Nero, 171. Fawns on him, 174, 
Cabals againft him, 179. Accufed by Si- 
lana, 180. Acquitted t ibid. Unnatural 



proMitution 



1 



9 



J 



& feq. Efcapes being drowned by Anicetus, 
197. Difiembl'js her refentment, ibid* Her 
laft words and drath. 199. Funeral, 200. 



con fulfil 



3> 4 



J 



Alani where fituate, 440 



Irruption 



Carry off a great 



into Media, &c. ibid. 

booty, ibid. 

Albanians fubdued by Trajan, 58 
fufe to come to Adrian, 622. 



* • 1 j — r 

His fwift fuc- 307, & feq. 



Moon 



ibid. Redreffes the 



Otho 



regulari- 



se • 

Albucilla's condemnation and punifhed, 
24, 25. 

Alexander Tiberius governor of Egypt, 



379 



into Scotland, 461. Debauches the Britons 
fimplicity, 462. Skill in fortifying, 463. 690 & feq. 



A friend to Vefpafian, ibid. 

J 



689, 



Difcipline, ib. Farther conquefts, 464, 



Alexandrians bafe condefcenfion to Caligu- 



Defign upon Ireland, 473. Succefs in Cale- la, 60. and the appendix. Flattery to Nero, 
donia,474. Speech, to his army 4S1. Routs 224. Ingratitude to Adrian, 623, 



the Enemy, 484. Conquers Britain, 487. 
Recalled, 488, Obtains triumphal honours, 
ib. Leads a private and retired life, 489. 
Refufes the proconfulfhip of Afia, 492. 
His death, 507. Whether natural or by 
Poifon, ityd. His charadter, 508, & feq. 
Agrippa Vibulenus put to death, 22. 

, the grandfon of Herod, imprifoned 
by Tiberius, 29. Releafed by Caligula, 



Alexandria built by Adrian, 623. 

Mufeum, 623. 
Allobroges opprefled by Valens, 357. 
Alphabet, how far inlarged by Claudius 
100, &• 101, n. 

Alpinus Jul. put to death by Csecina 
339- 

Ancona the port of made by Trajan 



1 



43 



Made 



588. 



murdered 



Buries the Audromachus*s poem on theriac, 293. 

Anglefey taken by the Romans, 2o6# 



Perfuades Claudius 



to accept of the empire, 108. Advanced Some brutifh cuftoms of its inhabitants, 

by him, 113, & feq. By Nero, 171. Goes ibid. Loft, and retaken by Agrkola, 446. 

to falute Galba, 302. Declares for Vefpa- Anicetus's contrivance to drown Agrip- 

fian, 379. Infuited by the Alexandrian pina, 194. Defeated 197. Sent to dif* 

•s her tQQ. Ac- 



6a$, n. 



708, & feq. 



Jofeph 



is, patch her, 198. Murders her 199. 

knowledges a criminal correfpondence with 
Fonteius'sfuccefs againft the Da- Oftavia, 220. Banifhed into Sardinia, 



wans, 410 

, the fon of Felix, deftroyed by 
mount Vefuvius, 460. 

Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa, 

her death, 14, Honours done her by Ca* 
Kgula, 42, 



dies there, 221. 



king Polemon's freed-man, raifes a 

revolt 



N 
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>evolt in Pontas, 411. Defeated, ibid* Antoninus that name why efteemed by 



His death, ibid. 

Annaeus Serenu6, a confident of Nero's 
amours with Afte, 174. His cha rafter, 
ibi. 



the Romans, 667. 

Arrius's fpeech to Nero, 548. 
Piuses firft confulfhip, 617. Adopted 
by Adrian, 596. His love for him, 640* 



Cornut. banifhed by Nero, 269. His Speech to the Senate, 642. Why fur- 



cxcellent cha-ra&er and writings, ibid. & named 



Pius 



643, 662, His extra&, 



270, n. 

Anfibarii 
I90. The! 

Anteius 



648. Second confulfhip, 657. Jflue 658, 

driven out by the Chauci, Excellent character, 659. Why and when 
ir Miferable end, 191. adopted by Adrians, 661. Made high Pon- 

affaflinated, 105. tiff, 663. His metknefs and generofity. 



Publ. made governor of Syria, 18 x. 664. Love for learned men, 665* Build- 



ings, 
666. 



betrayed by Sofianus, 257. His death, 
ibid. 

Anthemifia, fubdued by Trajan, 586* 
Antinous's death, an account of. 624. honours, 672. 



6 



70 



ibid. Highly efleemed by all nations* 
Letters in favour of the chriftians* 
Sicknefs and deaths, 671. Funeral 



Antiochus reftored to his kingdom by Ca- 



Ape an, reportedto be born of a woman, 



liguia, 40. Accompanies him into Gaul, 145, n* 



72 



Apion's character, and embafly againft 
king of Comagne, defeated, 440. the Jews, 683. Writings, 691, n. 

Appian*s writings and character, 672, 



Deprived of his kingdom, ib. 

Ahtioch damaged by an earthquake, 587. n. & feq. n. 



By fire, 671. Rebuilt by Antoninus, 



ibid. 



60. 



Apollo's temple dedicated by Caligula 



niihed 



againft Nero, 215, 216, 



Luc. timely advice to Plautus re- by Caligula 67. 



Apollones foretels Caligula's death, 92, n. 
Appollonius Saturn taxed nine millions 



jefted 218 & feq. & «. 



Tyanaeus come to Rome, 516. How 



Antonia, the daughter of Anthony, her received there, ib. Stirs up Nerva againft 

cruel death by Caligula her grandfon, 50, Domitian ibid. An account of his life, 

51. travels, &c. 526. & feq. Oulered to be 

daughter of Claudius, - married to feized by Domitian, 538. His defence be- 

Cn. Pompeius, 102, 112. To Fauftus fore him, 539. Invited to Rome by Ncr- 

Sylla, 127, Refufes to marry Nero, 253. va, 540. Difappears, ib. Foiefight of his 



Put to death, ib. 



death, ibid. Refufes Nervals 



Antonius Honoratus, his noble fpeech ibid. His end uncertain, ibid. 



invitation, 
Pretended 



againft Nymphidius. 305, 306, 



miracles and high chanfter, confuted, ibid, 



347 



Novellus made general under Otho, & feq. Honoured by fevcrai emperors, &c. 

543. His woik?, 544. perfuades Neiva 
Primus banifhed for forgery, 214. toaffume the purple, 546, 



The Stoics 

Declares for Vefpafian, 381. His charac- haughty beluvsour to Antoninus, 660, 
ter, ibid. & feq. Perfuades the Iilyrians to 66 r. 

march againft Vitellius, 383, Enters Italy, Apollodorus famous bridge, 571, 572. 
384. Takes many considerable cities, ibid. Other great Works, 597. Mortified by 
& feq. Advances to Bedriacum, 388. His Adrian, 621, Banifhed and put to death, 
bravery and fuccefs againft the Vitellians, bid. & leq- 

Aponius one of Nero's informers, 289. 
Marcus triumphs over the Roxoia- 



at Cremona, 389. Attacks the city and 
takes ifc, 392, tc feq. Pardons the Vitel- 
lians, 393. Advances to Fano, 397- Pa lies nians, 343 



the Apennines, 399. Haftens to fave the 



Saturnius gives notice of Veipafi- 



capitol, 404, & 405, n % Anfwer to Vi- ans revolt, 381. Declares for him, 3S4. 



Sellius, 406. Drives his troops into the 
city, ibid. & feq. Takes it 407. Hisun- 



Aquedufts made by Claudius, 157 
Aquilia Vedius, commander of a Legion, 



merciful plunder of it, 410. Confular dig- tnfuked by the foldiers, 358, 359 



nitv, ibid. 



Muci 



418. Over-reached by him, 430, Sinks 
in his character, ibid. His reception by 
Wpafian, 431. 

L, revolts in Germany againft Do- 



Aquinas the murderer of Capite, 316. 

Aquitani, declares for Vitellius, 34a. 
Arabia Petrea invaded by P.ilma, 575. 



Felix invaded by Tr^jui, 5S8. 



Arabia 



1 an 



Defeated and killed; ibid. 
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Arabia Bndemon,why fo called,, 589 

Arbela, taken by Trajan, 585. 
Arriminum, taken by Fufcus, 397 



0 



X. 



Athens beautified by Adrian, 633, How 



governed under him, 634. 



Ariftides prefers an apology, in favour of duft finilhed, 667. 



Newbuilc, 634. Its famou* aque- 



the Chriftians, 647, 



Arius Antoninus his excellent chara&er, of Otho, 327. 



Atticus Julius boafts himfelf the murderer 



*53- 



Ariftobulus promoted by Nero, 171. 

Armenians plead before Nero, 171, Sub- of burning the capitol, 404. 



Quinft. the conful, loaded with chains 
by the Vitellians, 403. Takes the odium 



dued by Domit, Corbulo, 191. 

Armenia fubje&ed the Romans, 579, 

Allowed to choofe a king, 614. 

Arretinus Clemens promoted by Mucia- Atticus finds a treafure in his Houfe, 550* 



Aulu*, bravery and death, 485. 
Attilius Verus, his bravery and death, 



39° 



j>us, 431. 
Arrian writes 



Trajan's hiftory, 580- 



His books loft, 582. An account of his 

work, 651, n. 



How bid toufeit, ibid * 
Atra befieged by Trajan, 593. 

Auguftus, the temple of, rebuilt by Adri- 
an, 618. 



governor of Cappadocia fupprefies Aulus Gellius, a difciple of Favorinus, 

the Maflagetes, 631. Inftru£tions and or- 649,0. Hischarafter of Epi&etus, 650, 

tier of battle, 632. March round the Eu- n % Of Calvifius, 674, n. Of Fronto, 675, 

atine fea, ibid. Whether the fame with the Aurelian family, an account of, 651. 



hiftorian , 6 5 1 , n. 

ArnVs heroic conftancy and death, 1 19 

her daughter prevented following 667, Chofen conful, 668. Highly efteemed 
her example, 262, Banifhed by Domitian, by Antoninus, 669. Appointed his fuccef- 

5*4 



& feq 

Aurelius Marcus, his chara&er of An- 
toninus, 664. Created Casfar by him, 



Arruntius Lucius betrayed by Macro, 24. 

Bleeds himfelf to death, 25. 



for, 671. 

Aurum coronarium, what, 662. 
Aventine mount burnt, 21, 



Artabanus king of Parthia, makes peace Avitus drives out the Frifians, 189, 190* 



with Vitellius, 47. 

Artemidorus the philofopher, banifhed by 

Domitian, 516, 

Artificers taxed by Caligula, 67, 
Arviragus*s war with Domitian, 487, 
Aruntius Stella, promoted by Nero, 

181. 

Arufcius Lucius put to death, 21, 22. 
Afcletarion makes good his predi&ion a- 
gain ft Domitian, 522 



Harfh behaviour to the Anfibarii, 191. 
Aufpex's pacific counfel to the Gauls, 

4*5- 

Auftin, St* judgment of Vefpafian's mi- 
racles, 432. 




B. 

Abilus an aftrologer's bloody advice to 
Nero, 235. 
Babylon, its ruined ftate in Apollonius'a 



Afiaticus, Vitellius's bafe freed man, time, 534,535- Falfely defcribed by Phi- 
knighted, 367. Excefiive wealth and fway, loftratus, ibid. Taken by Trajan, 585* 
376. Put to death like a (lave by Mucianus, Entered by him, 586. 
418. 



Ba&rians allv with Adrian. 622. Em 



Afinius Pollio, his death, 12. & bally to Antoninus, 666- 



*3 



Marcellus banifhed for forgery, 214. ligula, 64, & feq. 
Afper Sulpitius confpires againft Nero, 



Baiae, the famous bridge of, built by Cal 



236* 

»47 



guards, 



BalbiKus C. made governor of Egypt, 
His conftancy and death, 246, 181. His character, writings, &c. 

293, n. 

Balbus Laelius, a fenator, degraded, 26* * 

Badlrians allies with Adrain, 622. Em* 
baflyto Antoninus, 666. 

Barcokebas, a falfe Mefliah, ftirs up the 



Afprenas Lucius, killed by Caligula's 



105 



Affyria reduced by Trajan, 585. 
Aftrologers, expelled by Claudius, 156, 
By Vitellius, 369. Proclaim an edi& a- Jews, 626, Defeated and imprifoned 
gainft hta, ibid. Foretel Domitian's death, 628. 
522 



Athenians highly favoured by Adrian, 
<6i$, 633. 



Bafilides's prediftion of Vefpafian's gran- 
deur* 



N 
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andria, 432 



Appears to him at at Alex- 



425 



J 



J 



Baffus Caefiys a lyric poet, deftroyed by Brinio ridicules Caligula's mock expedi- 
mount Vefuvius, 293, n. 460. 

Lucius declares for Vefpafian, 386, 
Caufes a revolt in the fleet, 387. 

m J* m W ^ M 



tion, 73. 



Romans 



419; 



Batavian cohorts fent into Britain, 370* Britain invaded by Claudius, 121, & 122* 



Difmiffed, 37* 



n. Greatly oppreffed by the publicans, 447 



Batavians revolt againft the Romans, Eafed by Agricola, ibid. How difcovered to 



Their fuccefs againft them, 420, 
Defeated, 421. Forgiven and left in ftatu 



418 



be an ifland, 476. Totally conquered by 
Agricola, 477. Vifited by Adrian, 618* 



quo, 429. Bravery againft the Caledonians, W 

^g^. Britains difnrmed by Plautius, 123, & 

Bathybius, one of the confpirators againft feq. Revolt, 150. Defeated by Oftorius, 



Caligula, his behaviour, 92, 93. 



ibid. & feq. M 



Bauli, the villa 6f, defcribed, 195, n. & feq. Encouraged to it by fome prodigies, 

Bedriacum, where fituate, 356. The 209, Defeat the Romans, ib. & feq. 

battle of, 357* 80,000 killed by Pauiinus, 212. Subdued 

Beneventum, the highway of, made by by Agricola, 446, & feq. Debauched into 

Trajan, 583. Roman luxury by him, 462. Totally fub- 



Benignus Orphid, defeated and killed, dued, 477. 



358. Buried, 359. 



Britannicus, the fon of Claudius, born, 



Bericus, a fugitive, ftirs up Claudius to 102. Ill-treated by Agrippina and Nero, 



the conqueft of Britain, 122. 



146, 166. Hated by Nero, T76. His 



Beryllus, Nero's Greek fecretary, 170. deftruftion refolved, he is poifoned, 177 
Befancon befieged by the Gauls, 281. I78. Honoured by Titus, 4^4. 



Relieved by the Romans, ibid. 



Britons punifhed for offering human facri 



Beffus Salvius, his poetic works, 453>ff* fices. 598. 
Betaw ifland, where fituate, 419. Ra- Bru&arians defeated in Germany, 560 
vaged by the Frifians, ibid. 



Bithynians oppreffed by J, Cilo, 159 
' Bsebius Maffa, qio. 



Where 

Burrhus Afr. advanced to be captain of 
the praetorian bands by Agrippina, 149. 
Promotes Nero's election, 166. Made his 



Bithynia adorned by Arian, 619. And military governor, 168. Blamfed 



reftored, 620, 



Bhefi, the two, fail by their own hands, 



remiffnefs to him, 173* ^ 79. 



of 



22. 



J 



Furniflies him with a fuitable equipage, 368. natural one, ibid. 
Hated by him for it, ibid, n ' " 



treafon and acquitted, 181. Advice about 
Agrippina, 198- Condefcenfioa to Nero, 
200,203. His death, 216. Whether a 



Byzantium made a Roman province, 




C, 

Scevinus's wife, banifhed by 



Boadicea ill-treated by the Romans, 207. 441 
Heads the Britons againft them, 209. Her 
fuccefs at firft, ibid. Speech to the army, 
211. Defeated poifons herfelf, 212. 

Bcetica, the province of, inlarged by O- Gecina Alienus declares for V3tellius,33 

Sent againft Otho, 336. Commits dreadful 
havock in Helvetia, 338. Succefsin Italy, 



Nero, 249. 



5 



tho, 343. 

Boiacalus leader of the Anfibarii his brave 
fpeech to Avitus, 190. His noble behavi- 350. Befieges Pl.icentia, 351. Succefs ac 



our and his difintereftednefs, ibid. 

Bolanus Vet fent into Britain, 370. In- 
clines to Vefpafian, 382. 

Bononia relieved 
160. 

Bofporus king of, fubrnits to Trajan 
580. 




Caftores, 352. Defeats Otho, at Bedria- 
cum, 358. Sent againft Vefpafian, 385, 
Sc feq. Declares for him, 386. CJapt in 

Nero's means, irons, ib. Releafed, 387. Confpires againft 



Bramans converfe with Apollonius Tyan, 46. 



Vefpafian, 449, Put to death by Titus, 
ibid* 

Caefarea Germanica, by whom built, 



535 



Mauritania 



Brigantes in Britain, who, 151. Sub- 498, 499, 
dued by Oftorius, ibid* Reduced by the Ro- 



zrtans 



668. 



I 
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Ca?farea, rebuilt by Adrian, 620. 



Caefianus L. Apronius's confulfhip, 61, 673, n. 



Calvifius Taurus' $ writings and chara&er* 



& n. 



Cacfonia fufpetted of turning Caligula's Meffalina, 135. 



Calpurnia a courtefan informs againft 



brain, 48. Made prieftefs to him, 60. 



Married to 

Chaerea, 95. 



Murdered 



Max 



Caledonians invaded by Agricola, 474. 



Calvifius the accufer of Agrippina, i3o» 
Banifhed, 18 1. 

Camelodunum taken by the Romans, 
Camtllus Furius, plots againft Claudius, 



Attack the ninth legicn, and arerepulicd, u3. Abandoned by his foldiers> and aflaf- 
475. Brave defence, 478, Defeated and finated, ibid. 



routed 48a, & feq. Their defpair, 486. 
Recover their liberty, ibid. 



Jul. carries the news of Vitel- 459 



Campania ruined by an earthquake, 222. 
By the eruptions of mount Vefuvius, 



lius's defeat into Gaul, 394. 

Caligula Caius, married to Claudia, 16* 

fuccecd Tiberius, 

Re- 



Cangi in Britain fubcWed, 1 51. 
Caninius put to death for his advice to Ca- 



Wbether nominated to 

29, Saved by Macro, 30, & kq. 
ception at Rome, 39, 40 
where born, 39, «. Whence furnamed 



ligula, 
ibid. 



53 



His intrepidity under it, 



Wl 



and 



Capito Coflutius banifhed, 185, 
Capitol feron fire by the Vitellians, 402, 



Caligula, ib. Declared emperor 40. Piery 403. And rebuilt by Vefpafian, 435. 



to his mother, Sec. 41. Mild beginining, 44. 



Confulfhip and fpceeh to the fenatc, 45. 605, a. 



Capito Titius's writings and chara&er, 



Generoftty and honours, 46. Strangely al- 
tered after his illnefs, 48. Aflumes unbe- 
coming titles, 49. Cruelty to y»mng Tibe- 
rius > ibid. To Antonia, 50. To all who 
come in his way, 52, & feq. Abandons 



663. 



Capitoline games exhibited, 576. 

Capitolinus Jul. account of Antoninus, 



152 



Carattacus's valour againft the Romans, 

Defeated, 153. Brave fpeech to 



himfelf to ail wickednufej 50. Conduct Claudius, ibid. Tuft reflection on theRo- 



J 



S3 



Exceflive grief mans, 154 



for his iliceftuous fifter, 56. Marriages 
and divorces, 57. Aflumes divine honours, 



58. Mad 



Ridiculed by an 



Cardueni fubjued by Trajan, 586. 
Carinas a tool of Nero*s rapines 234. 
Cariomerus driven out of his kingdom by 



honeft Gaul, ibid. n. His inhuman wifh, the Cattans, 490. Left in the lurch by 



61, 62. Wl 

62. Biting fpeech to the fenate, 63. Stu- 
pendous bridge, 64. Throws great num- toninus, 671, 



Domitian, ib. & feq. 

Carthage the fquare of> reftored by An- 



bers into the fea, 65. Horrid extortions, 
66. Depofes the two Confuls, 70. His 

snock invafion of Gaul, 72. Boafting Marries his armour-bearer, ibid. 



*53 



Cax tifmandua's treachery to Cara&acas, 
To her t>wn hufband, 155, 156, 



letter to the fenate, 74. Cruelty to the 



Gauls, ibid. Confpired againft, ib. Turns 38, n. 



Cartrou, tather's,partiality animadverted. 



broker, 76. His extravagance and luxury, 



ib. Ma 



Ceefonia, 78. Defeats the 553. PunHhed, ibid. 



Cafperius raifes a tumult againft Nerve, 



Germans, ibid. Splendid /hews at Lyons, Caflianus, bifliop of Jerufalem, 630. 



Sc. Cruelty to Ptolemy, 82. Mock 



Caflius Dion's judgment about Adrian's 



pedition againft Britain, ib. & feq. Returns Adoption, 596. 
to Rome, and to his butcheries, 83. Cru- Caftration forbid by Nerva, 550* 



city to Proculus and others, 85. Surprifin 



Caflius Chaerea confpires againft Caligula, 



£cklenefs, 86, & «. Affronts to the brave 87, & feq.His intrepidity, 91. Murders him, 
Chserea, 88. Conipired againft, 87. Strange 95, 8c n. Conceals himlelf, 105. Put to 
fondnefs for dancing, &c. 91, & n. Affaf- death by Claudius, m, & n. 



finated, 95, & n. Burial and dishonours, 



96. 
676. 



J 



& leq 



Cai. Longinus banilhed by Nero, 253* 



Callinicus Sutorius^s writings and cha- 
rafter, 673, n m 



Catamites publicly encouraged by Nero> 



s 



* 1 



*tans, who, and where fituate, 418* 



Calvifia*s generofity treated by Pliny, Inraded by Doraitian, 477, 



Celsr 
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. Chryfoflom Dion* forced to a private and 

laborious life, 516. Appeafes the tumul* 

one of Nero's architects, 230* His tubus Getae at Domitian's death, 525, 



(^elef « the fnhrderer of Jul. Silanus, 484. 

Shamefully acquitted by Nero, ib 



proje£led canal, 231. 

Ignatius condemned, 430, 

■ 

Gelfus Junius his death, 10. 

Marius drives to quell the re volte is 
againft Galbaj 326. Repulfed by them, 



226, 



Ciaconitis's account of Trajan's column* 



597* 



Cilicxa made a Roman province, 441, 
Cilo Jun. atciifcd of extortions, 159* 



ib. Saved by Otho, 331. Pardoned and Cleared by Narciffus's impudence* 160. 



JTaifed by him, 348. Sent againft Vitellius, 
352. Succefs againft Ca?cina, 353, Re- 



moved, ib. Whoieibme advice to Otho, feq. 



Cincian law, what, X30, & 131^ n 9 
Civilis Claud* vid> nib Claudius, 419, Si 



354> 356. 



Juvenilis' s confpiracy againft Domitian 



-Clafiicanus's treachery to Suetonius, 212* 
Claflicus heads the revolted Gauls, 423, 
Caufcs Vocula to be murdered, 424. And 



517, & feq. His narrow efcape, ib. 
Celfus put to death, 616. 

Celeftis dea, her anfwer to Antoninus and fe verity againft them, ib. Total 0 



the Romans to lnbmit, ib- His fuccefa 



Pius, 663* 

Centum Portae, by whom built, 570 



vcrthrow, 448; 

Claflicus accufed of extortion, 564. Kills 



^33- 



Cephalense ifland given to the Athenians, himfelf, ib. 



Claudia daughter of Silanus, married to 



Cephifus the bridge of, built by Adrian, Caligula, 16. 



daughter of Claudius, difowned by 



619. 

Cerealis Petilius defeated by the Briton^ him, 102. 

?,09 # Endeavours to relieve the capitol, Claudius the emperor chofehconful,by Ca- 

404. Defeated, 405. Sent againft the re- ligula, 45. Defpifed, 50. Affronted by him ih 

vol ted Germans, 426. Succefs againft them, Guil,y7. His pedigree, character and private 



ab. Forgives the mucinous Legions, 427. 
Bravery againft the Treverians, ib, Narrovfr 
efcape, 428. Revenge, ib. Tampered in 

Tain by Domitian, 469. 

Anicins put to death, 257. 



life, 96, & feq. Univerfaliy defpifed, 97V 
His learning and writings, 100. & feq. & n* 
Proclaimed emperor, by the foldiery, 107*. 

By the fenate, 109, His great 
moderation, &c« III- Renders him con- 
temptible, 113. Builds a new haven at 



& feq. 



Turull* goes over to Vitcllius * 351. 
Civicus put to death by Domitian, Oftia, n6,& n. Shameful Cowardice) itV 

it 7, Sc n. Succefsful expedition againft Bri- 
tain, 121, & feq, Triumph over them, 
124, Sc n. Ena&s fome wholefome laws, 
ib. Informed of his wife's lewdnels, &c* 



492. 

Certus'sbafenefs to Helvidius, 513. De- 
graded, ib. Dies in the utmoil terror, 
2 bid* 



Certusj a fenator impeached by Piiny, 135. Refolves upon a fecond marriage, 



551 



Dies of grief, ib. 



140, & 141, n. Pitches upon Agrippina* 

142. Enlarges the city, 145. His kind- 
nefs to Caraftacus, 154. Aqueduct, cana! 
Chorea Caff, vid. Caflius, 87, & feq. and fea-fighr, 157, & feq. Omens before 
Chalcis the kingdom of, united to the his death, 162, & n. Poifoned by his wife, 



Chaifes pb'rt, by whom invented, 597 
Chaldea fubducd by Trajan, 



empire, 506. 

Charicles difcovers Tiberius's illnefs, 
Chauci fubdued by Corbulo, 137.. 

Cherufci opprefifd by Italicus, J3Z 



27. 



165. His character vindicated againft Se- 

naca, ib. & feq. Funeral honours, 167* 
Apotheofis, 171, 



3<H 



Civihs raifesa revolt in Batavia, 4 T ^# 

Chilo Vet* put to death, by Galba^ & feq. Joined by the Cminefates, 4194 

Succefs againft the Roman: , 420. Difli- 



Chi 5 ft crucified, 17. 



jnulation to Vefpafnn, ih. Sc feq. Refolve9 



Chriftians perfecuted by Nero, 232, & to /hake off the R-.;man yoke. 421. Be* 



fcq. Confounded with the Jews by Tacitus, 
ib. 7/. Hated by Domitian, 494. Perfe- 
cted, 51$. 



422. 



Surprifes them, 
FoOlly overthrown, 4^8. Suprifes 



427. 

Cerealis'scamp, ib. 



Forgiven, and fubmitS 



Christians tolerated by Nerv?, C49, Per- to htm, ib. 
fecuted by Trajan, 598. By the Jews, Claudius enlarges Alexander's Mttfeum, 

£26. Delivered and parted from them, 630. 623- 



Perfecuted by Adrian, 646, Favoured by 

Antoninus, 676, 

Vol. xiy< 



Max 



Y y 



fa* 



7o6 




N 





X. 



674 71. 



Maximums writings and Chara£ter, Cotys king of Thrace > made king of 



' Clemens Agrippa, Plots againft: Caligula, 

Suedius made general by Otho, 347. 

Flaviq's chofen Conful, 517- Mar- 
tyred under Domitian, 518. His chara&er, Baniftied, ib. 

5*9- 



Arabia, 51. 

Counts of Africa, their origin, 71. 

Crafius Frugi put to death by Meflalina^ 
127. 

Craflus's confpiracy againft Nerva, 552. 



againft Trajan, 576, 



Cremona fet on fire by Primus, 392, 
Surrendered to him, ib. Plundered anfl 



Wrongly confounded with Clement, 
biihopof Rome, ib. His children martyred 
with him, 520, 

Cluvius M, Ruf. acquitted and honoured 
by Vitelline, 370. His character and works, 394. The battle of, 389. 

453 



When 



Rebuilt 



Crifpinilla, one of Nero's bawds, 315* 
Clyde, the iflhmus of, fortified by the Her plot to famift Rome, 316. Pardoned 



Romans, 464. 

Coans infranchifed by Claudius, x6o, & 
l6r, 

Cocceius Nerva ftarves himfelf, 448. 



by Galba, ib. 

Crifpinus Ruf turned out by Agrippina, 
148. Put to death by Nero, 2.57. 

a centurion murders Fonteius Capita 



Canus's ftratagern in favour of the Otho- 316, Put to death, 336. 



mam, 365. His death , ibid. 



Varius the innocent caufc of a fe- 



*5* 



Cogidunus rewarded, by the Romans, dition, 344. And of his own death, ib* 

Ctefiphon taken by Trajan, 386. 
Cumse damaged by an earthquake 1 , 



Cohorts how regulated by Adrian, 644. 
Colchis fubmits to Trajan, 580. 
Cologn, whence furnaxned Agrippina, 
147* Declares for Vitellius, 335. 

Com3gene, the kingdom of, reftored to 
Antiochus, 46. 

Comet appears in Nero's reign, 204. 



459 



Matern 



453, n. 

Curtius Rufus advanced by Claudius, 
132. Whether the fame with the 
hiftorian, 133, n. 



. Commo, Commum the birth-place of Cutylae, the waters of, extremely cold, 
Pliny, 604, n. His benefa&ions to it, ib. 450. 

Commodus L. Verus fet under Verus, Cyclades, the province of, what, 441. 



Confidus Proculus, put to Death, 12, 
Confulate fhortencd to three months, 

5 6 3* 

. Corbulo depofed from his confullhip, 6 J,a. 

Kills himfelf, ib. 



J 

All deftroyed, ib. & 592 



D- 

Acians revolt againft the Romans, 4ro« 
Siiimrffled bv Mucianus, ibid. Their 



Demit, his excellent character, 268. character, 496. Country, ib. Invade the 




Put to death by Nero, 269. 

Ccrinth,theifthmusof, in vain attempted 

by Caligula, 78, ft. And by other emperors, 
267. 

Corel la, Pliny's generofity to, 605. 

Cornelia, a veftal buried alive, 474. 

. Cornutus Annaeus vid. fub. Anna?us 
2,69. 

, Coffitanus the falfe accufer of Thraiea, 
60. 

Coffius's wonderful fecrery, 16, 
Cos overturned by an earthquake, 671. 



Romans, 497. 
500. 



them 



7-7 



war with Trajan, 566. Ra- 
vaged by him, 567, 572. Subdued, 573* 

Darn is a difciple of Apollonius Tyan, 

writes his life, &c, 534* Sent by him to 
Nerva, 540. 

Danube the famous bridge over, defcribed, 

571. 

Decehalus m?de king of the Dacian5, 
497. Defeats Fufcus ibid. Proud meffage 
to Domitian, 498. Succefs againft him, 

Julianus, ibid. Outwits 

^ or " him, ibid. & feq. Forces Domitian to a 



499 



Repaired by Antoninus, ib, 

Cofrhoes invaded bv Traian, s 
red to fubnrit, 582. Slips away, 586. fhaxxieful Peace, 500. Acknowledged by 
FLs golden throne f^i^d by Trajan, ib. Re- him asking, ibid, 
called by Adrian, 614. 



Cotta McffalinusVs trial and character, 5, 



Pardoned by Tiberius, ib. 



Decebalus wars with the Romans, 566* 
Defeated, 567. Sues for Peace, ibid. Re- 
Treachery, ibid. Subdued, 



volt* 



570 



U4 



Cottfos, M, Jul. advanced by Claudius, - 73 7 Kills himfelf, ibid. His vaft treafures 



difcovered, ibid, & 574, 



/ 






N 



Beciaflus Catus's extortions in Britain, 502, 503 



7o> 



naval 



208. Cowardly flight, 209. 



Ghaftly entertainment to the fenators and 



Demetrius a cynic, mortified by Vef- Knights, ibid. & feq, Editt againft the 
pafian, 436. Entertains Apollonius, 536, growth of vines, 506. Of what duration, 



538 



Alexand. a difciple of Favori- 



lius, 650. Beloved by Adrian, ibid. n. 

Diogenes's, writings andchara&er,655, n. 

Dion Caffius's account of Adrian, 648, 
». Life of Antoninus lort, 663. 



Sufpe&ed of poifoning Agricola, 
Expedition againft the Sarmatians, 
Horrid cruelties and butcheries, 
& feq. Hatred againft philofophers, 
Confpired againft, 517. Outwitted 
by Celfus, ibid. Repairs feveral roads, 



ibid. 

ibid. 
515 



Dionyfuis a famed geographer, when he 518. Perfecutes the chriftians, ibid. &feq # 



fiourifiied, 36. n. 



Threatened by prodiges, 



Dionyfius of HaHcaraafTus, his writings perpetual terrors, 52 



T. 



and charadter, 654. n. Why furnamed of his death, 524, Murdered 



S2i. Lives in 
Has fome notice 

His 



M 



Atticus, ib # 

Dividurum, r 
Vitellians, 337. 

DodwelFs fentiment about Adrians a- 
doption examined, 596, & 641, n. 



private funeral 526. The authors that 
fiourifhed in his time, 527, n & feq. n. 

the fon of Flavius Clemens, 518, 519; 
Domitillae, one the mother, the other 
the fitter of Domitian, 413, Martyred 



Dolabella Corn, confined at Aquitani- under him, 519, & feq. 



um, 347. Accuied or 
facred by Vitellius, ib 



Maf- 



Dolphins, a fight between them and cro- 
codiles exhibited, 203, ». 



Domitius After lucceeds D. Carbulo, 6 1 
n. His politic efcape, 68 n. Confulfliip, 



7* 



Domitia Longina married to Domitian, Death, ibid. 



Domitian's jealoufy of Nerva, 547 



468. 

Domitian the fon of Vefpafinn, 4T3, His 
narrow efcape out of the capitol, 403, & n 9 
Saluted Caefar, 409. Firft indices of his n. 



via 



Takes 



Corbul. vidt fub Corbulo, 61, tfj 
the fon of Agrippina, marries Ocla- 
Adopted by Claudius, 145, 8c 
the name of Nero, &c. 146, 



debauchery, 410. Chcfen praetor, ibid. The reft fee fub Nero, 263, & feq. 



Takes the pnetorihip of the city upon him 

429. Firft appearance in the fenate, 43°» 
Sufpe&ed of poifoning his brother, 465. 
His ingratitude to him, 466. Proclaimed Romans, 423. 



Doryphorus why poifoned by Nero, 2,21. 
Drilli, a fierce northern people, 632. 
Druids encourage the Gauls againft the 



ibid. His private life and cha- 



Drufilla married to L. Caffius, XI. Pri- 



emperor, 

rafter. 467. Gallic expedition diverted by vileges granted to her by Caligula, 43. Her 

death and inceft with him, 56. Apocheofis, 
ibid & feq- 1 



Mucianus, 468. Studies poetry, &c. 469. 
Whv furnamed Germanicus, 470. Re- 



viles the memory 



or 



his brother, ibid. 



the pretended daughter of Caligula 



ibid. 



His generous conduft upon his firft exalta- bom, 79. Preferred by him to the gods^ 
tion, ibid, & feq. Publick buildings, 471. 
Repairs the libraries, 472. Diversion in 
catching of flies, ibid. Wbolelbme Jaws, 

Sham 



Drufus Cruel death , 13. 

an impoftor detefted, 18. 
Duras generoufly refigns the Daciaa 



ibid. Cruelty to Sabinus, 473- - 

triumph over the Cattans, 477. Envy crown to Decebalus, 497 



and difiirnulation to Agrictli 



488* 



Rt-c ills'' him from Britain, ibid. Sham 
victories in Sarmatia, 490. Cruelties, 
491. Univerfal jealoufy, 492. Rapines 
and extortions, 494. Affumes divine ho- 



Arthquake in Afia deftroys feveral cities* 
* 572. In Galatia, 584. At Anti- 




och, a dire one defcribed, 587. 



Inltitutes the capitoline fports, Edemon raifes a revolt in Mauritania, 32« 



uours, 49 5 • 

Loles his armies in m >ny provinces, 

^lousof Aericolj, aq3. Marches 



496. 

497* Jealous <>t Agricob , 
againft the Dacians, ibid, 
the Quadi and others, 
fliejit ibid. Forced to a 



Edelfa taken and burnt by the Romans, 



Treachery to 



59 2 - 



500. Shameful firft pubiifhed, 622. 
fhameful peace Eleazar, a gigant: 



whem 



with the Dacians, ibid. His mock triumph 47 



J 



over them, 501. Celebrates the fe- Eleafiane damaged by an overflow of the 



;ames» 



ibid. Butcheries at Rome? 



Y y % 



J 9 



Emeriti 
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X. 



Emerita, Augufta,ncw coloified by Oiho, 



343 



Wi 



Felix's great ftfay with Claudius, foj* 



ib. n. 



Emponia's fignal fidelity to her hufband 



Felix Sextillius defeats the revolted Tre- 



j. 

by Veipafian, 449. 



Cruelly put to death, verians, 426. 



flourifhed 



Epaphroditus, Nero's fecretary, put to 3%> 7 ** 



death > 521 



Fenius Rufus captain of the guards con* 



the grammarian an account of, 533, n. againft Nero, 237. His treachery 



Epieharis promotes the confpiracy a- 
gainft Nero, and animate: the confpirators, 



237. Baftles her accusers, 
wonderful conftancy on the rack, 
Strange death, 24 1. 

Epi&elus as a philofopher baniflied 
Domitian, 515 



and cruelty to the confpirators , 241, & feq, 
243. Prevents the execution of the defign,ibi 
238. Pier Accufed by Scaevinus, 246. His unmanly 



240 




death, 247. 

Flaccus 
berius, 8. 



■Verrius the grammarian, his writ- 



Epittetus, the famed philofopher, an ac- ings* &c, 38??. 



count of, 650. n. 



J 



69, n 



Eunuchs, the making of, fupprcficd by 
Domitian, out of envy to Titus, 474. 
Evodius fent to kill Mcflalina, 139. 
Euphrates falls out with Apolionius Ty- 



an, 537- J 



againft Phiioftvatus, 



governor of Egypt, put to death 

Herodonius fucceeds Virginius in 
Gaul, 303. Oppofed by the German troops. 

His chara&er ibid. His cowardice? 

Inclines to Vefpafian, 382, 
:d by his foldiers, 412. 
Avilius governor of Egypt encourages 
rid perfecution of the Jews at Alex- 
andria, 676. Declares them aliens, 678, 



3*7- 

there, 334. 
Murdered b^ 



542, & feq. His death, works, &c, 543. 

Euphratefiana, the kingdom of, whence 
fo called, 440. 

Eutropiua'a abridgment Smpcrfeft, 582. Arretted by Baffus, and carried to Rome, 
Euxine fea defciibed by Arrian, 632. Baniflied to a defert lfland, 6S2, 

Exiles Roman, put to death by Caligula, Pu * to death, ib. 



69, tls 



Valer Setin. Balb. his poems 



577 



crown to Trajan, 5 2 9> 



Flavian Family, the origin and rife of 



412 




Abius Hifpan. banifted for extortion, 



colony, by whom founded, 451 
temple and ftatues overturned 




5 6 4. 



Marcellns 



loft, 582. 



ftorms, 521. 

Flavius Nepos Subrius confpires againft: 



hi 



Fabius Rufticus, an account of Nero > 2 3 6 - Prevented by the cowardly 



s writings, 29 i y n„ 

Fabricius Veiento baniflied for libelling 
the fenate, 216. His writings doomed to 
the flames, ibid. 



Fenius, 442 



Rome 



S3 1 



Scaevinus oonfpires againft Nero, 



658. 



Fadilda, Aur. Antoninus's daughter, 2 3 6 - Betrayed by his fervant, 239, 240 



Confeffes the fa£t, 240. Accufes Fenius 



ibid. Intrepid death, ibid. 



• Luc, an account of his writings, 



657, n. 



Ad 



658 



m Fannia the wife of Senecio, baniflied ??f us \ a A 6 ^ :fe° h at hi$ ttial 

into a defert ifland, ^14. 

Faventius CI. caufes Vilellius's fleet to 

*evolt, 398. 

Fovor, the pantomime's taunt at Vcfpa- 

lian's funeral, 451. 

Favorinus's pleafantry to Adrian, 609^ 
An account of him and his works, 649, n 9 

Sarcafm againft the Athenians, 650, n. 



Fonteius Capito murdered in Germany, 
316. His character, ibid. 

Freed-men of Claudius, their great fway, 

161. 

Frifii feize on the Roman lands, 189. 



Fauftina Annia married to Antoninus Driven out of them, 190 



Pius, 658- Created Augufta, 663. 



Her 



J 



the fenate for 



'-varice checked by her hufband, 664. Vefpafian, ^9. ^Refigns his office, of city 
Death and lewd character, 667, 668. 



Married to M. Aureiius, 658, 



praetor, to Domitian, ibid. 

Frontiuus's treat! fe on aqueducts, 56 j» 

His writings and character, 6oo, n. 

Fronto's 




N 



D 




70# 



Jronto's bold fpeech againft Nerva, 552. 
Chofen conful, 563. His writings and 

character, 575, n. 

Fucinus the lake of, drained by Claudius, 

Fulvius Marc. Aurel. confulftnp, 504 



Galgacus's noble fpeech to the Caledoni- 
ans, 478. 

Gallio's flattery punifhcd by Tiberius, 4. 
Merry faying on Claudiuses apotheofo, 17 1. 
Gallus treafon and banifnment, 125. 

Caninus fharply reproved byTiberius, 



Furius Camillus's confulfhip, why erafed, 9> & «• 



4> n - 



Aul. Didius fucceedsOftoriusin Bri- 



Furnilja Martia divorced by Titus, 454, 
Fufcus Cornel- advances into Umbria, 



tain, 155. Ill fuccefs there, ib. & feq 



397 



Chofen praetor, 410. His character, 2 4° 



4.98. Sent againft the Dacians, ib. Defpifed 
by them, 499* Defeated and killed, ib,. His 

ilately monument, 501. 

— put to death by Adrian, 637. 

Dreadful wifh on him, ib. 



Glicius impeached by Qum£iianus, 

Ceftius defeated by the jews, 267. 
Rubrius obtains a pardon for the 



G 



G. 

Abinius Sjcund. fuccefs againft the 
Chauci, 1 14. 
Gadavenus Theodore's charafter of Ti- 

berius, 34, n. 

Gaieta, the port of, made by Aufonius, 
665, 



Galba Serv. Sulpit. chofen conful, 1 1 , & ms > 66 7* 

Hinhlv eftfipmpd hv Claudius. IH, n, _ Gauls i 



thonians, 365. 

Herennius defeated by the Batavian 
cohorts, 420. 

Games fecular exhibited under Domitian, 
501. 

Gaming encouraged by Caligula, 67, 
Ganda, a German prophetefs, pays a vi/lf 
to Domitian, 490. 

Guugamela taken by Trajan, 585. 
Gavius twenty years captain of the guards, 
664, Monumental infeription on Antoni- 



Highly efteemed by Claudius, 113, 
123. Defeats the Catti, 114. Encou- 
raged to revolt in Spain, 275. 
to his troops againft Nero, 276, & feq, Sa- 
luted emperor, declines the title, 277. Pro- 
fcribed by Nero, 280, Retaliates upon him, 
ib, In a dangerous cafe, 283. An ac- 



Gauls greatly oppreffed by Caligula, 74, 
Revolt againft Nero, 274. Defeated, 281. 

His fpeech Declare for Vitellius, 336. Revolt from 



count cf his progenitors, 297. 
Livia Ocell. 298, 299, 8c tt. His private 

Severity in Spain, 

Marches 



Adopted by 1] S ula > §6. 



Vefpafian, 432, & feq. Agree upon a 
peace, 435. 

Gaul, vifited by Adrian, 617. 
Geminius Livius's impious flattery to Ca- 



life recapitulated, 299 

SUuted emperor 



300. 



3 or 



towards Rome, 302. Complimented by 
the embafTadors at Narbonne, 303 



eve- 



Geminus Vireius quells a revolt in Pon- 
tes, 41 1, & feq. 

Germany, vifited by Adrian, 617, 
Geta Luf. fuccefs in Mauritania, 115* 

v. Sent to fefze on Silius, 136. Turned out 



Sb 



And at Rome, b X Agrippina, 148. 



3°7 



Governed by three rapacious Mini- 
ftjrs, 308. Jnftances of his own parfi- 
xnony, 313. 



Getse different from the Dacians, 496, 
Getulicus Lentul. commander in Germa 



beralities, 314. 



Refumes Nero's profufe li- accufcd 10 Tiberius, 18. Noble letter to 

Becomes hateful to the hl ™>> Put to death by Caligula, 75. 



foldiery , ib. & feq. Severity againft 



Glabrio, the conful, forced to fight a la*ge 



falfe informers, 315. Incenfcs fome "Cer- lion > 5°4. Baniflicd and murdered by DomU 

Adopts Pifo for his , , . _ 

Goleies s brave an! v/er to Narcilius, 119. 

Gochofredus*s account of poft-chaifes, 



597 



man legions, 317, 

fucceffor, 318. His fpeech to him on that 
occafion, 319. Confpired againft by Otho, 
322. Warned of him by an augur, 324. 
Strives to quell the revolt, 325,, Deceived 

by falfe reports, 326, & icq, Forfaken 
by his guards, 328. Murdered, ib. His , . i 
head carried in triumph, 329, 330. Buried ^[ ^* J ' 
with his body, 332. His chara&er ib. 



Grarrpius ro^ns, the battle of, 47s* 



Where 



Granius Martian, accufed, zc* KiHs 



feq. 



Cains the brother of the former put 



to death, 22. 



anus, 418, 



4 

m 

Cabhurn. murdered by Muci 



Galerius Trach, faved by Galena, 368^ 

Galena Anaia married to Antoninus 



Graptus, the. fahe accufer of Corn. Sylla^ 
1S8, n. 

Gratianus put to denrh, 20, & feq, 
Gratus Epir. difcovcrs Claudius's conceal* 

ment, 107. 

Grecinus father to Agricola. put to death 

by Caligula, 55, n 4 His excellent character 
ibid. 

y 
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Greece made a Roman province, 44.T* 

Greeks, their flattery to Nero, 264. 
Tnfranchifed by him, 265, & feq. And 
famiflhed, ibid* And plundered by him, 268. 

Greeks horrid flattery to Adrian, 624. 

•Gymnofophifts whom that title properly 
belongsto, 537. 



* 

Hy rcania fends an embaffy 
666. 



I. 




Anus's temple (hut up under Nero, 263, 

Under Vefpaflan, 439. 




Alotus Claudius's tafier poifons him, 
164 & n. His crimes and extortions, 



lazyges, who, 384. Taken in Vefpa- 
fian's pay, ib. Joins the Suevi againft Do- 
mitian^ 490. 

-invaded by Decebalus, 570. 



Screened from punifhment by Vinius, Iberians fubmit to Trajan, 580, Refufe 



to come to Adrian, 622. 

Iceland ifland difcovered by Agricola, 
487. 

Icelus Marcian, a great favourite of Ga!- 
Hegefippus, an account of his writings, ba, 308. His character, 309. Execution, 



Harpocras, a favourite of Claudius, J03 
104 & ». Whether the fame as Callifthus 
ib. 



16 i t Falfly attributed to St. Ambroie, 



ib. 



Iceni 



in Britain, who, 150. Defeated 



Helico, Caligula's favourite, bought by by the Romans, 5b. &fe ( . Revolc 208, 



J 

Helius, the murderer of Silanus, 168. 
Inftrument of Nero's cruelties, 268, & 
feq. Makes horrid havock at Rome, 271. 



& feq. 

Icaeus's charatter, &c< 606, n< 
Jerufjlcm vifi ted by Adrian, 614 
faned by him, 626. Taken and razed, 627 # 



Pro- 



Heliodorus in and out of favour with How rebuilt and altered by him, 630. 



Adrian, 650, #. 



Jews refufe to worfhip Caligula, 60. Op- 



HelvctU laid wafte by Carina, 338, & preiTed'by their governors, 263. Conquered 



feq. Pardoned by Vitellius, 339. 



by Titus, 439. Raife an infurre&ion at 



Helvidius Prifcus's character, 441. Ba- Alexandria, 441. Their temple there de 

nifhed by Vefpaflan, ibid. Put to death a- moliflied, ibid. Perfecuted by Domitian, 

gainft the inclination of Vefpaflan, 442. 494. Their dreadful perfection at Alex- 

Herculanum deftroyed by an earthquake, andria, 676. 

459* revolt againft Trajan, 590, Com- 

Hercules's temple at Rome burnt, 229. nut many horrid cruelties, 591. Defeated, 

Herennius Senecio, pleads againft Bebius ibid. Revolt againft Adrian. 625. Defeat 

Mafia, 510. Accufed by him oftreafon, and dreadful puniflmaent, 628. Whether 



and put to death, ibid. & feq. 

Herennius Philo, his writings and cha* 
xathr, 654, n. 

Hermippus's writings and chara&er, 

654. 



J 



629. 



Nero's means 



Ignatius, St. martyred, 583. 

llienfes intranchifed by 
16c. 

Jilyrhn troops declare for Vefpaflan, 3$!. 



Hermogenes put to death by Domitian, Their ill- timed march into Italy, 383. 



Incitatus. Cali^uh's 



horfe 



made his 



Herod Antipas difobliges Vitellius, 47. prieft, Go. Promoted to other extravagant 
Baniihtd by Caligula, 80. Advanced by honouis, 62. 



Claudius, 1 1 3 



king of Batanea, accompanies Ca- 



India, whether any part of it fuboued 



ligula into Gaul, 72. 

Herodes Atticus, a difciple of Favorinus, 
649, ff. Generoflty to Pulemon, 653, n. 563. 



by Trajan, 590 
toninus, 666. 



Sends embaffadors to An- 



Informers profecuted by Nerva 



549 



Confulftip and high character, 668. 
Heterise, at Rome what, 599. 



John 
Writes 



Hippocentaur caught and brought to A- Jornandes confounds the Dacians and 



rian,649, n. 

Hifpalis, new colonied by Otho, 343. 

Hog, a carved one over Jerufaleir 

gates, 631. 



Hooke's work commanded, 39, tf. 
Horeftians, where fltuate, 487. 



Goths, 497. His account of the Dacian 

war, ibv&feq. 

Jofephus*s prediction of Vefpafian's reigfi 

414, 415. His writings, 694, 695,&feq 0 

In great efteem, 696. 
Ilidorus ftirs up the Syrian governor againft 



J 



fc>77 



Turns evidence 



a gam ft 
Baffus* 




N 





Raffus, 682. Inve&ives againft the Jewifli n&tr, 309. Promotes Pi fo's inKreft, 319. 



nation, 687. 

Italicus made king of the Cherufci, 132 



Put to death by Otho, 331. 

Ml 



16. 



king of Suevia, declares for Vefpa- Put to death by Domitian for a jeft, 491. 



fian, 384. 



Lampo inftigates Flaccus to perfect! te the 



Silias the poet, an account of 531? » 



J 



Italy greatly oppreffed by the army, againft Baflus, 63z. 



676, Turns evidence 



366. Relieved by Viteilius, 370. Di- ^ Lamprias's account of Plutarch's writ- 



yided between him and Vefpafun, 397 
Iturius accufes Agrippa, 180. Baniflied, 

ibid. 

Jobones damaged by fubterranean fire, 

I91. Their mad way of quenching it, ib. 565 



ings, 652, n. 

Langres revolts agamft Galba, 
Largus C« chofen conful, 114 



335 



Macedo 



Julia wife of Nero, marries R. Blan- 
dus, 16. Put to d?ath, 121. 

daughter of Germanicus, married to 
Vinicius, II. Highly honoured by Cali- 



236. 



Lateran, the Bafilica of, whence fo called* 



Lateranus Paulus reftored by Nero, 1734 

Pfeut. confpires againft: Nero from 

His 



gula, 43* The fame with Livilla, ibid, a love of his country, 236, 239 
JJaniihed for lewdnefs, 75, & n. Recalled, de2th and intrepidity, 242. 



and bani/hed afre/h, 113, 114. Put to 

death 121. 

Julianus Ciaud. treachery to Vitellius, 

398. Scourged and put to death by Lu- 
cius, 404 



Lazi fubmit to Antoninus, 666. 
Leander Nicano^s writings and chara&er, 



665 n. 



Lenas Vipfanius baniflied, 183, 
Lepida Domitia, her chara&er, 163 



Tertius broke for defettion, 429. Put to death by Agrippina, ibid. 



Reftored, 430, 



the wife of Caflius, condemned * 



ings, 693 



Antonius an account of his writ- 254, 255, 



Julius Marinus put to death, 8* 
Julianus Salvius publifhes his 

cdi<5t, 622. 



16. 



Manius 



M. Mm 



Caligula^ 



672, n m 



w - 1 ✓ ^ 

Paulus, his writings and character 



fifter, 75, & n. Put to death for it, ib. 
byans 200,000 mafiacred by the Jew 



59* 



M 



J 




nia, the fifter of S lanus, 142. 



J 

Juftin M 



igs, 692. 
the hea- 



Ligur Var. accufed to Tiberius, 17, 
Lingones made free of Rome, 343. 
Livilla fitter of Caligula, vid, Junia, 43, *f« 
Lochore, the frith of, near Edinburgh. 
475. The battle of, ibid. 

Locufta, the poifoner of Claudius, 164. 



thens idolatry, 625. Prefrnts his apology Prepares poifon for Britannicus, I77. Put 



to Antoninus, 670. 

»the abridger of Trogus, his cha- 
ndler, 672, Not the fame with the Divorced, by him, ib, Her great beauty, ib# 



to death by Galba, 310. 

Lollia Paulina married to Caligula, 57 



martyr, ibid. 

Juvenal the 
Juvenales, j 



K 



K. 

Nights Roman, their high 

revived by Claudius, 162. 



power 
Forbid 



the gladiatorial fun&ion, 369. Hated by 

Domitian, 505. 

Knights when fivft uled for fecretaries, 
644. 

L. 

Aco, a favourite of Galba, made cap- 
tain of the pretoriani guards, 305, 

308 ♦ Styled his paedagogue> 308, Hischa- 




& n. Propofed to Claudius, I4o d Put to 
de2th by Agrippina, 144, & n. > 

Lollius Urbicus*? fuccefs and works in 

Britain, 668. 

London abandoned to the mercilefs Bri tains 

Longinus Caff, the tribune murdered for 

his attachment to Galba, 326. 

over- reached by D^cehalus, 57^ 

Poifons himfelf, ib. 

Lorium the palace of, built by Antoni- 
nus, 665. 

Lucan the poet confpires againft Nero* 
236. His poems forbidden by Nero, ib. Ia- 
forms againft his own mother, 240, And 
Y y 4 fc*e 



t 
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fome others, ib. His Intrepid^death and laft Marines, a legion of, formed by Nero* 



words, 248, & n, Writings, 293, n* 
Lucilla born to M. Aurelius, 669. 



308. " MaiTacred by Galba for rnutiny, ibid. 
Join with Otho againft him, 396. Pu« 



Lucius the brother of Vitellius, detained nifhed by Vefpafian to walk \vi thout fhoes, 
hy Otho, 347. Sumptuous banquet to his 434 
brother, 377* Sent againft Vefpafian, 398. 
Succefs againft his marines, 4P4» Surren- 
ders himfelf and is put to death, 409, His 

charade r ib. 

Lucius Quietus's extradl and bravery 
.under Trajan, 583. Made governor of Pa- 
leftine, ib, & 592* . Defeats the Jews, 

592. Depofed by Adrian, 614, Put to 

cieath, ib. 

Lucullus Saluft put to death by Domitian 



Marius Sextus executed, 12. 
Marius Maximus his hiftory loft, 582* 
Martialis Cornel, repiilicd by Vitellius, 
402. Killed by his foldiers, 403. 1 

M. Valer. the famous epigram- 

rnatift, ah account or him, 529 n. * : * 

Maffi Bebius, one of Domitian's infor- 
mers, 491. Condemned for extortion, 510. 
Accufes Seuecio of treaiuri, ib. 

Mitemus* a famous philufopher, put to 
for calling lances after his own name, 491. death, by Domitian, tor declaiming againft 



Lucus burnt by Valens, 338. 
Lupus Jul. fent to kill Caefonia, 96* 
Put to death by Claudius 11 r, & n m 

Jun. baniftied by Agrippina, 149 



tyrannny, 49 z. 

Matutus Marin's fidelity to Vitellius 

Mauritania fubdued by Geta , 114* 



tycians disfranchifed by Claudius, 120, Declares for Vitellius, 367. 



& n. By Vefpafian, 441. 



Mauricanians defeated by the Romans, 



Lyons, the city of, in Gaul, when burnt, XI 4 



%*)6. n\ Declares for Vitellius, 338. 
' Lyfia vifited by Adpian, 616. 



M. 

Aeaon's ftrange prophecy and death* 
5 1 - 



Mauricus's free fpeech to Nerva, 5^1. 
Maximus Appius defeats L. Antoninus, 



50I 
5°3 



Burns his papers to fave' his friends* 




Macer's extortions and revolt in Afric, 257 



Mebarfarpes's treachery to Adrian, 58 1« 
Meila Ann. Jul. put to death by Nero; 



3x5. His revolt and death, ibid. & 316. 

Mar. fuccefs againft Vitellius, 351. 



Mclitene becomes an opulent city, 580. 
Mefiala L. Corvin. generoufly raifed by 



Defeated and degraded, 355. Faithfulnefs Nero, 185; 



to Vitellius, 382. 



Vipfanus commands the feventh 



Macriah legion, by whom raifed, 315* legion, 387. 



Macro appointed to guard the emperor, 



MciTalina married to Claudius, 102, 



314 Treachery to Scaurus, 17. To Arun- Her great TwaV with him- ib. &-i 13, 114 
fius, 24.' Ungratefully murdered with Procures the banifnment ot Seneca, 114 



his family by Caligula, 54. 
• Majefty, the laws of, renewed by Cali- 
gula, 63. Abolilhed by Titus, 458. 



Cruelty and incontihency, 116, 117. Mur- 
ders, &c. 127. Marriage to Silius, 135* 
hhr accufition and great difttefs, 136, 



563, 616; 



the laws ot, repealed, 549, Death, 139. 



-Stat Ilia, married to Nero, 253. 
Meflalinus Catul. one of Domitian's in- 



Malaffes interview with Adrian, 621. 

Manfuetus unfortunately killed by his formers, 491. His death, ibid. 



own fon, 390, 391. A fcene of horror 
thence enfuing, ibid. 



Mantinea, the infamous temple and oracle Antoninus. 665. 



Mefene iiland taken by Adrian, 588. 
Mefomenes ftripped 4 of "his penfion by 



of, 624. 



Mefopotamia fubdued by Trajan, 581 



Marcellus Eprius fhamefully acquitted by Put under tribute, 586. 



Nero, 184. 



condemned for treafon 



lyilh himfeif, ibid. 



449 



thefalfe accufer of Thrafea, 260. 
Cornel, put to death byGalba, 304. 
Marc. St. Biiliop of Jerufalem, 630* 
Marciana's good character, 562. 



Metius Carus, one of Domitian's infor- 
mers, 49 ? , ; 

" Milan declares for Vitellius, 339. 

Miktum, the temple at, begun in ho- 
nour of Caligula, 60. 

*' Milichus difcovcrs a confpiracy againft 
Nero, 239* & icq. His reward 249, 



Marcomanni, invaded by Domitian, 500. Minerva's target, a large difli fo ftyled by 



Put him to a ftanacful flight, ibid, Subdued 

by Trajan^ 586*' 



Vitellius, 377* 



Mithridatss 
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7'3 



Mithrijtetes Icing of Armenia , banifjicd Nafamonians revolt agaiijft Domitian* 



>% f Caligula, 82. 



494, Cut oft- by Flaccus, ib. Whether 



of Iberia, reftored by Clau- totally or no, ib, 
4ius, 113. Put to death by Galba, 307. Natalis Anton., confefles the confpiracy 

Mneller, a comedian > debauched by againft Nero, 239, Pardoned by him, 
'Meflalina, 138, & n. Put to death, 



139 



Agrippina^s freedman, flabs him- 

felf nther funeral, 200.' 

Modicraius, the pliilofopher, his works, 



,453, 

Mcefnns 
38Z.. 



*49* 

Neapolis, Shechem whence fo called, 

45*- 

Nepos Licinius's decrees about fees, 
5 6 9- 

Neranus Prifcus, a great lawyer, in fa- 



declare for Vitellius, 3S1, vour with Trajan, 595 



Nero Tiber. Gemel. vid. fub Tiberius, 



Montanus Traulus, one of MelTdlina's 27. 
gal ants, put to death, 139. ' — — the emperor born, 51 

Julius almoft kills Nero in one to the toga, &c. 148. M 

of his revels, 183. Difcovercd, forced 10 
lull himfeif, ibid* 



anced 



160. 



His firft orations, ib, & feq. Pro- 
claimed emperor, 167. His funeral oration 
Alpinus fentinto Germany with on Claudius penned by Seneca, 169. Firft 



£he news of VitelUus's death, 394. 

Moon's temple at P*ome burnt, 229. 

Moois repulfed and defeated by the Ro- 
mans, 669. 

; Moplueilia preferved by Antoninus , 
667. 

More majorum, the pupi/hnrcnt what, 
287. 



fpeech to the fenate, 170. New regulations, 
171, Modefty and moderation, *7** Slights 
the authority of his mother, 173. In- 
trigues with Aftc, ibo & feq. Calls off his 

mother's government, 174. Poifons Bri- 
tannir.us, 178, & feq. His hypocrify, 179. 
His affected clemency, iSx, Sc feq. Gives 

a loofe to debauchery, 182, & feq. Gene- 
Mucianus fent governor of Syria, 267. rofity, good-nature, &c. 184. Fahs in 
Declares there for Otho, 342, 378. Con- love with Popea, 186. Defign to fupprefs 
federates with Vefpafian ib. Marches againft all taxes, 188. Triumphs over the Ar- 
Vitellius, 380, Untimely jealoufy of Pri- 
mus, 405. n. Entry into Roms, 417. 
Motly chara&er, ibid. Arbitiary fway, 
418. Cruelty, ibid. Treachery to Pri- 
mus, 430. Puts to death the fon of Vi- 
tellius, 431. Pleads in favour of inform- Gives himfeif up to mufic, plays, &c. 203. 



4 « 



memans, J92. Contrives his mother's 

death, 194. Falfehood and fhew of filial 
piety, 195. Perpetrates it, 199. Letter 
to the fenate upon it, 20T. Grand entry 
into Rome t 202. Inward remorfe, 202. 



ers, 430. Aflumes greater authority than Treacherous anfwer to Seneca, 217. M 



be ought, 436. 



ders Sylla and Plautus, 218. Baniflies and 



Municianus An. confpires againft Call- murders Ochvia, 220. Marries Poppea, 219 



gula, 90. Judged worthy of the empire, 



j 



2 io, n. Againft Claudius, 118. Kills d uighter, 222. Exhibits profule fhews, ib. 



himfeif, ib. 

' Mutius Thermus turns informer, 6. 



N 



& Icq. Turns ftnge finger, 223. Drops 
his Grecian and Egyptian expedition. 225. 
& feq. Commits the moft unnatural ob- 
fcenities, 226. Behaviour at the burning 




Aar-malch*. the 'canal of, by whom jg: * k * " is .f ld ™ 



made, 586. 



built and defcribed, 229, & Drops his 



• Narbdnnenfis Gaul forced to declare for P'^ed canal, *3J- Horrid plunders and 

Vitellius u?, extortions, 234. & feq. Threatened by 

Narbo'nne burnt, 671. Reftored by An- 2 35 & »• Confpired a- 

toninu's ib gamft, 236. Condemns the confpirators, 

Narciffus fecretarv and favourite of Clau- & D *f* £ ru u elt - v t0 their families, 

•dius, 104, & feq. A tool of Meflalina, 2 + 8 - Refumes his harp, z 5 i. Kills Pop- 

1t 7 . Affronted by the GauliA army, 122. J*'.* 53 ' ? T ^l- T " 7 

Betrays Meflalina, 1 3 Hafrens her exe- A ™ th > ^' Cx ™™ Tm . dates > ^ ^ ad 

ciution, and puts her to death, 139. Impri- S edltl0n 5° *e Olympic games, 264. 

foned by Agrippina, 167. Kills himfeif, ib. ™ nS ^ buys eighteen hundred prizes, 

7 o rr > ) a g 5> Infatuated by the Delphic, 

oracle, 



Sc feq. 



Nero's freedman executed, do, 
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oracle, 266. Strips Apollo's temple, ibid # Norbanus Cams afiaffina ted 105, 

His vain attemt on the Corinthian ifthmus, , Novara, Sec. declares for Vitellius, 339, 
2:67. Rapines and cruelties, 268, Puts Novius put to death for tre.ifon, 133. 
Corbuloto death, 269. Fetched back to Nymphidius Sabinus railed by Nero, 250, 

Rome by Helius, 271, Shipwrecked, ib. His treachery to him, 28 5, & feq. Affumes 

Pompous entry into Naples, Rome, &c. the fovereign power againft Galba, 304* 

defcribed, ibid. Relumes his mufic, plays, & feq. Attempts on the praetorian guards,. 

&c. 272. Method of preferving his voice, 305. Slain by the foldieis, 306, 




o. 

Belifk brought from Egypt by CaHguIa> 
77 n 



O&avia, daughter of Claudius born, 102. 



ibid, A nrw confpiracy, 273. His/hame- 
ful unconcern at it, 278. Mad refentment 
againft Vindex, ib. & feq. Againft Galba, 
279. Drops his defperate defigns, 280. 
Affumes the fakes, ib. His bloody defign, 
ib. lncenfes the peop!e,284. His defperate Married 
condition, ib. & feq. Abandoned by his Accufed of adultery falfely, 219. Divorced 
guard, 285. Retires from Rome, 286. and banifhed, ibid. Murdered, 220* Her 
His diftrefs, and defpnir, ib. & feq. Con- character, 219, n. 

demned by the fen^te, 287. Cowardice and 0£tavius's character of Claudius, 08 n Q 
bafenefsn 288. Death, ib. What day he His laws inforced by Claudius, 114. 



died on, 289. His funeral, chsra&er, &c, ib. 
Several pfeudo Neroes after him, 290. 
Strange opinions concerning him, 291. 
Writers that flourifhed under him, ib. n. & 



feq. n 
Bus, 377 



His obfequies performed by Vitel- 



O£iober, the month of, why called Do- 
mitian, 495. 

Oloaritus, one of Agrippina's affafiins 
199. 

•Olympius, ju r i W , 
Athens, finilhed, 663. 




the temple of, at 



Nero, an impoftor in Afia, betrayed by Omulus's furly anfwer to Antoninus. 



theParthians, 503. 



660. 



Nerva M. Cocceius ftarves himfelf to Onomaftus confpires in favour of Otho, 
death, 15, 16. . 323. 

chofen conful, 81 & n. Amply Ordoves in Britain, who, 151, Bravery 

againft the Romans, 15, 22. 

Ordovices, who, 446. Cut a Roman 



250 



rewarded by Nero, 

the emperor's life faved by an aftro- 
loger 491. Chofen conful, 504. Baniihed ftation in pieces, ibid. & feq. 



to Tarentum, 516. Stirred up to revolt by 



Orfitus confpires againft Domitian, 516. 



Apollon Tyan. 517, 538. Invites him to His baniihment and death, ibid. 



Rom 



540. m 
Nerva Coccems, 



the beginning of his ninus, 664. 



Orfitus governor at Rome under Anto 



reign, 54$* Origin, ib. & feq, Excellent Origen, whether acquainted with Cornu- 

chara&er, 546. Fearful of Domitian, 547^ tus's writings, 270, n. 

548. Happy reign, 548, Generofity, 550. Oriftilla, Livia, ravilhed from Pifo, 57, 

Lenity, ib. & 552. Adopts Trajan, 553. Orkney iflands difcovered and conquered 



His death, 5 54- 

New Year's Gift at Rome, by whom in- 
troduced, 15. 



Nicea Flavia, her monument to Pierius, by Trajan, ibid. 



by Agricola, 487. 

Ofcus intruftcd with Otho's fleet, 347. 
Ofthoene, where fituate, 589. Subdued 



468. 



the colony of, by whom founded, 



9 



Oflia the haven of, where, 1 16, n 9 

the tower of, ibid. 
Oftorius Scapula's fuccefs againft the Bri 
tons, 149, 150, & ff. Triumph over them 

154. Ill fuccefs and death, 215. 

betray M by Sofianus, 257. Hi's 
death, ibid. 

Otho the emperor, becomes a favourite to 
Ninos, Nineve, taken by Trajan, 585. Claudius, 119, 120. To Nero, 173. Hia 
Nifnus taken by Trajsn, 581. character, ibid. Debauches him, 182* 

NHmes, the antiquities of, by whom Marries Poppea, 1 36, 187, & tf. Upright 
Wilt, 618. The birth-place of Antonius, government in Lufitania, ibid* &c. De- 
Pius, 648. clares fqr, aed affifts Galba^ 277. Ac- 
Nonius Rec, repulfed by the German re- compacts 
volters> 334* His death, 336. 



45 1 - 

Nicea rebuilt by Adrian, 620. 
Nicomedia repaired by Adrian, 620. 
Nicopolis in Dacia, by whom built, 

575. 

Nigrinus Domit. put to death, 616. 
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companies him to Rome, 302. Is fet afide 
from the fucceflion, 318- Induced to con- 
fjpire againft him, 322, & feq. SMuted 
emperor by the camp, 325, 327 



381 



Pannonim legions to declare forVefpafian, 



The 



Panettenion, the temple of, at Athens 



6 34- 



zeal of the foldiery for him, 328. His or- Pantheon, dsflroyed by lightning, 584 
ders to the revolters, ib. & feq. Saves Rebuilt by Adrian, 643. 



Celfus, 331. Acknow ] eged by the Senate, 
ib. Conipired againft by Viteilius, 333. 
His ditfimulation and policy towards him, 

ib. 



Papinius kills himfelf, 26. 



the tribune, plots againft Caligula, 



Strives to gain the people's affections, 
Pardons Celfus Marius, 341. 
and from him, ^ bid. 



Mefl 



ges to 
hated name of Nero, 
difficulty the mutinou 



Drops the 



43. Quells 

foldiers * 



34v 
Takes 

His 



344. 
347- 

many noojemen wnn mm, ibid, 
fuccefs in Gallia Narbonenf. 349, & 

Re- 



Marches againft Valens , 

noblemen with him, 



fcq. Advances againft Caecina, 353. 



89. 

Parthenius confpires againft Domitian, 

523, Helps to murder him, 525 

Pdlor cruelly uled and put to death by 

Caligula, 52. 

Parthemafiris made king of Armenia, 
577. Letter to Trajan, 579. Submiflion 

and fpeech to him ibid. Depofition and 
death, 580. 

Partbamafphates made king of Parthia, 



moves Paulinus and Celfus, ibid. Refolves 593. Driven out of it, 594. 



to engage Caecins, 354, Whilft he fecures 
himfelf at Brbcellum, 355. Sends his raft 



Parthenius killed by the mutineers, 553* 
Parthians invaded by Trajan, 576. Sub- 



orders to engage, 356, Totally defeated, dued, 579, 585. Continued faithful to 



358 



Prevented bv his foldiers from mur- him, 593. Revolt, 594. Recal Cofrhoes 



dering himfelf, 360. His fpeech to them 614. Great regard for Antoninus, 666. 



before his death, 361. Calm and obliging 
behaviour all that while, 362, Confula- 



Patrobius put to death by Galba, 310* 

Paulina, Seneca 7 s wife, refolves to die 



tory letters to his friends, 363, Stabs him- with him, 244. Repents her bargain, 245 
klf ibid. His hafty funeral, ibid. Cha- 
racier, 364. 



Ma 



ma, 



Ovidius's faithfulnefs to Gsefonius, 249, 
Ozogardene, Trajans tribunal at, 586. 



P. 

Acarius Decimus put to death, 349. 
Pa con i anus Sext. turns informer, 5. 



114. In Britain and ifle of Anglefey* 
206, & feq. Signal victory there, 2I2 # 
Undermined by Caflicanus, 212, 213. Re- 
called, ib. Defeats Ca?cina, 352. Blamed 
for his conduit, 353, Degraded ib. Tuft 
advice to Otho, ib. & 356. Defeat and 
flight, 358. Mean and unworthy defence be- 
fore Viteilius, 36S. His character, writ-!- 



Pacorus king of Media, invaded by the ings, &c. 452, «, 



Ala 



ni, 440 



Pacorus joins with the Dacians, 566. 
Partus Csecina's cowardly death, 119. 

Thrafea bravely leaves the fla- 



189. 



Pompeius's works in Germany, 



vifh fenate, 201. His generofity to An- 65^, »- 



Paulina's death and obfcure funeral^ 625. 
Paulus of Tyre favoured by Adrian 



tiftius, 215, 216. Falfely accufed, 259. 
Condemned, 261. Great conftancy in death, 
262. 

banilhed, j8i. Remarkable be- 
haviour at his death, 439. 

treachery to Antiochus, 439. 
Pallas great favourite of Claudius, 103. 

to marry Agrippina, 240. 
the flavifh fenate for his 



Paxea kills himfelf, 17. 
Peace the temple of built, 439. 
Pedanius Secundus murdered by a flave^ 



214. 



Pehgo lent to murder Plautus, 219* 
PeponilJa, vid. Emponia, 448. 



Pe 



nius s 



high 



regara 



for his mafter 



Perfuades him 
Honoured by 

two laws, 157. 
His death, 221. 



Acquitted of treafon, iSi. 



Pallantium, why made a free city, 665* 

Palma chofen conlul 561. Succefs in A- 



rabia, 
616. 



575 



Put to death, by Adrian, 



Annaeus, 270. Writings, charadter^ and 
death, 292, n. 

Petinus put to death by Galba, 310. 

Petrse, two Roman knights, put to death, 
130. 

Petronius P. fucceeds Viteilius in Syria 5 



69. 



Caius his lewd chara&er, 258* 



Pamphila's hiftory in 336 Books, 293, «. Prudent government ib* His calm and un« 
Pamphylia viiited by Adrian, 619, common 



manner 



Pe- 



7 1 




N 



D 




X. 



Petronlus Turpilianus put to death by merit, 204. Gives umbrage to Nero, an* 



Galba, 307. 



is fent into Afia , ib. Afiaffinatcd there* 



tOe 



encourages Nerva, to the pur- 218,219, Sen. 
, 547. Killed by the 

Pharafmenes 



5S3» 



ravages 



Conies to Rome, 635. 



631 



toninus, 666, 



Grea£ 



mutineers, 

Armenia, 
Kind reception 
refpeft for An- 



Plautilla N 



mother's defcent, 



Phaedrus the fabulift, whence flourifhed 568. 



546. 

Players driven out of Italy, 183. Re- 
called, 204* 

Players forbid by Trajan, 563. Recalled 



37* 



71. 



63 



Phaon's fidelity to Nero, 286. 

Phafis river, Adrian's obfervations on it 



3 



j 



of the Alex- 



Pleaders, lawyers, their extortions com- 

m _ 

plained of to the fcnate> 130. Truncated^ 
132. 

Pleaders deprived of their fees, 569. 
Pliny the elder, deftroyed by mount 



andrian perfecution, 676* Suppofed to Vefuvius, 460. His judgment of Dorm- 
be fomewhat exaggerated, 681. His cha- tian's poems, 469. 



rafter, 683. Succefslefs embafiy to Cali- 
gula, ib. 



Philofophcrs expelled Rome, 436, 442, M 



junior, his chara&er of Verginius 
83. Pleads for the Bithynians againft B. 



His intrepidity when accufed 



5*7! 



by him, 511. Pleads in favour of Helvi- 



Philoftratus's fabulous account of Apol- dius, 513, His generofity to Artcmidorus, 



lonius Tyana*us, 515, 526. Of Babylon, 516. Sufpe&ed by Domitian, ib. 



534. And of the Parthian kingdom, 535 
Exploded, 540. 

Phidemon's fidelity to Trajan, 59 5. 

Phlegon's account of an eccliple, 17. 



panegyric on Trajan, 565 



Speech 



againft lawyers fees, 569. Sent governor 
into Pontus, 570. His writings and cha -5 
radler, 603, iu Character of Suetonius, 



account of two ftrange births, 598- 65c, n. 

An account of his yrorks, 649, Story Plotius primus promoted by the foldiery, 

of an Apparition, ib. 331. 

Phasbus's brutiflinefs to Vcfpafian, ho\v Pjqtina, Trajan's wife, her excellent 



requited, 436. 



character, <;6r. Raifes Adrian to the em- 



Phccnix the appearance of one in Egypt, phe, 596. Obfequies of her hufband, 595 
19,72. The antients opinion of that fabulous Death and funeral honours, 620. 

bird, 20, n. Plutarch contemporary with Favorinus, 



»73 



Phonafcus, anew employ given by Nero, 650, n. 

652, n. 



of 



Phrygia, adorned by Trajan, 619, 
Phyllis's piety to the Flavian famil 
Pia and Pialia the games of, 668- 



Polemon, made king of Pontus, 51. 
— Remmius a ma(k-r of rhetoric un* 



Pifo the^governor of Rome, dies, g,& n, der Nero, 292, p M 

•Caius, head of the confpiracy againft Polemon an arrogant Sophift under A- 
Kero, 236. His character, ib* Put to drian, 653, n. Buries himfclf alive, ib* Wh 



death, 242. 



Licinianus adopted by Galb, 318* 660. 



ill manners to Antoninus how requited^ 



His chara£ter, ib. His behaviour on that 

Speech to the cohorts in 



322 



occafion, 

favour of the Emperor, 325. Murthered 340 



Pollutia'sconftancy and death, 25^. 

Pollio Annius impeached by Seneciq A 



by Otho, 329. Buried by his wife, 332. 

' Placentia the £amfon of, tumultuous 
fally againft the Vitellians, 350. Befiegcd 
byGecina, 35 1- Drive him off, ib. 



3 6 7- 
464. 



Afinius murdered by the Moor^ 
•F. Ann. Ver. raifed by Ve-fpafian^ 



Polybius's great fvvay with Claudius 



&c8 



103 

1 



the large amphitheatre of, burnt, 351- 

Jul. the diicoverer of Vitellius^ 

Polycletus's defpicable expedition into 
Plautius Firmus diffuades Otho from Britain, 213. Put to death by Galba-, 
killing himfelf, 360. 



310 



the 



Piautus fent into Britain,i22, His fuccefs Pompeia Macrina banifhed, 12. Her fa 



Obtains an ovation for it, 13?. miiy put to death ^ ib, & feq- 

Rubellius his hish deicent a^d 



PottMU 



> 





N 



Pompeii, the city of, overturned by an 
earthquake, 322. 

Pompeius Germmus put to death by 

Tiberius, 10. 




Mag. put to death by MefTalina* Nerva, ib- 



X. 717 

to Otbd, 554. Defeat and fhameful flight* 

558. Mean defence to Viteilius, 3680 

the aftrologer foretels the day of 
Domitian's death, 522. Rewarded by 



127 



Propinq. put to death, 336. 



Propedius accufed to Caligula, 89 
quitted, ib. 



Ac 



Pompey's tomb repaired by Adrian, 622. Prostitutes at Rome, encouraged by Ca- 
Pomponia Gfeecina turns chrifHan, 184* iigula, 67. 



Tried by her huiband and acquitted, ib 



Protogenes, a tool of Caligula's cruelty. 



Pomponius Secundus chofen conful, 87. 85. 
Affembles the Senate, 106. Refpe&ed by Provinces how far regulated by AdriaU-i 
Claudius, no. Succefs and triumph againft 646 
the catti, 147. His poems, ib. 

Flaccus^s death, 16. 
Labeo's death, 17. 
Pompofjanus Met. banifhed into Corfica, 
49 1. Put to death by Domitian. ib, 

Ponticus Valer. a cheating lawyer, ba- 
nifted, 124, 

Pontius Pilate's account of ChrifFs cru- 
cifixion, 23. 

- Fregellanus degraded, 26. 

Pontiff of Alexandria who, 623. 



w of Mauritania, moft treach- 
eroully maffacred by Caligula, 82. His 
defcent, ib. n, 

a friend of Otho flirs him up 3- 

gain(t Caligula, 323. 

Ptoiemeus Chenuus's writings and cha~ 
rafter, 653, n. 

the aftrologer, his writings, 674, 



Publicans fupprefied by Nero, 128. 
Publicola Gell. chofen conful, 81. 



1 



the 



Pontine marches, Trajan's caufway 0- prize of poetry, 576. 



ver, 576. 

Poppea Sabbina put to death by MeiFa- 
lina, 330 



Puteoii damaged by an earthquake, 459,, 

the monfirous bridge of, 64. 
the games of inftituted, 668. 



her daughter marries Crifpus after- Pylades an excellent gladiator, 568. 
wards Otho, 186. Captivates Nero, ib* Pythagoras, Nero's catamite and hufband. 
Her lewd character, ib. Supplants Agrip- 226. 



pina, 192. M 



Trea- 



chery to O&avia, ib. Honours decreed 
her on the birth of a daughter, 222, Her 

Her 



Pithia's admirable conftancy, 220, n 9 



1 c 3 



death and pompous funeral, 
ftatues, &c, fet up afrelh by Otho, 343, 
Poffides*s great fway with Claudius, 103, 



0^ 

Uadi invaded by Domitian, 500. Put 
him to a fharneful flight, ib, 
(Tuadi fubmit to Antoninus, 666. 
Quadratus Seius's arraignment, 6. Apo- 




Pnenefte the oracle of, ominous to Do- Iog ^ or the chriftians> 6 * 



mittan, 521. 



Quintilinnus confpires againfl: Nero, 236, 



Prafoatagus leaves Nero joint heir with p rom , fed hjs pardon> againft hig ac _ 



hk daughters, 207* 

Primus Anton, vid. fub. Antonius, 381. 



Prifcus Tarquit. nccufes Statilius Taurus, o n 

t?.-.^\J^..c.-^^u^^ :l vdy, ^9. 



complices, 240, 

Quindtilia an adtrefs, her lingular bra- 



261. Expe!led the fenate houfe, ib, 

Jul! 

376. Sent to guard the Apennine paffes, ful j£f p * y^£^^y' 0 \ 



Quin&ilian reproved by Tiberius, 6. 
Qmn&iii, the two 



brothers, rheir con- 



397 



Prifcianus accufed of troafon, 666. Kills 



him lei f, ib. 



M 



for extortion. 



564. 



Probus Sebius puniflied for extortion, 



Quinquatrus the feftivai of, 194* 
Quintus Severu?, governor of Comagene, 
faves himieif by informing. 6. 

Quirinalis Clod i us convidted of cruelty* 

183, Kills himfelf, ib. 



5^> 



Proculus confpires aeainft Galba, 323 
Raiied by Otho, 331. His inexperience in 



i 



Apax the legion's furious defeat of the 



war, 347. Succeeds Celfus, 353, Raft advice IV Adjutrix, 358. Defeated by Primus 



339 



Rebiltis 



1 



7i 








X. 



Rebilus Caninius, tired of old age, hills 
himfelf, 183 



395 



Rufus Tinn. his fuccefs againfl: the Jews, 
626, Razes Jerufalem, 627* 
Regulus Rofcius, his one days confuifhip, Rufticus Junius put to death by Domi- 



Marcus, the accufer of J 



tian, 492, 514 



tus, 514, 515 



pafians, 405* 



Aurulenus infulted by the Vef- 



Remora, a flieli-fi/h, flops Caligula's Rufus Trebellius put to death, 20 & feq. 

gaily, 86, n. ^ Fenius promoted by Nero, 181. 

Refmagas's interview with Adrian, 622. Made his praetorian captain, 216. Pre- 
Rheims, the ftates of, convoke thofe of vents the death of Nero, 242. Accufedy 
Gaul to them, 425. Refolve upon peace, apprehended and put to death, 246, 247. 

Mufoniusa Stoic knight, infulted 



ibid . 



Rhemetalces reftored by Caligula, 51, 
Rhetoric encouraged by Vefpafian 438. 
Rhodes made a Roman province, 441 « 

Rhodes, the coloflus of, its firft fliake, 



by the Vefpafians, 406 n. 



Petilius chofen conful, 473 



622. 



the city of, overturned by an earth- 




s' 

Lbina Julia, Titus's daughter, 466. 
Sabina married to Adrian, 665, 508, 



quake, 671. Reftored by Antoninus, ib. Ill u fed by him, 613. Her character ibid. 
Rhodiansdisfranchifed by Claudius, 124. jPe^th. ib. 



Rett ored by Nero's in te re ft, 160. 



S:\binus his death and chara&er, 21. 



Roman legions mutiny and outrages in Sabinus Cornel, plots againft Caligula, 
Gaul, 422. Swears allegiance to the 90. Aflifts in putting him to death, 95. 
Gauls, 424. Their dreadful end, ib. & Pardoned by Claudius m. Scorning to out- 



425 

Romans degenerate under Nero, 203. 

Roman empire difmembeied after Tra- 
jans death, 594. Afflifted wiih other ca- 
lamities, 598, By who divided into pro- 
vinces > 646. 

Roman Fortune, the temple of, built, 

6 



live Chaeiea, kills himfelf, ibid. 



304 



Obultronius put to death by Galba, 



Flavius fucceeds M 



the 



1. 



Deftroyed, ib. 



Romanus poifoned by Nero, 221. 

Rome under a great famine, 60. For charadWr* ib. 



government of Rome, 355. His cowardly 
indolence there, 400 & 401 n. Whether 
thro 1 envy, ib. Takes arms but is" de- 
feated, 401. Befieged in the capitol, ibid* 

Taken prifoner 403. Murdered, 404. His 



want of horfes to grind, 76. A freih one 



Publius's great fway with Vitellius, 



under Claudius, 115. The city enlarged 376. Put in irons by him, 395. 

by him, 14.'. Degenerates under Nero, Julius heads the revolted Gauls, 

203, 222. Burnt, 226. Whether by 47.3. Proclaims himfelf Caefar, 424. His 

his order, 223. Rebuilt in a new form, defeat and efcape, ibid. Nine years con- 

Z31. Under a grievous plague, 256, And cea-lment and adventures, 448. Difcovery 

famine, 284. Affronting behaviour to and barbarous execution by Ve r pafian, 449. 

Fhvius chofen Domitian's collegue. 

His 



Nero, ibid. & feq. Great joy at his death, 

io%. Suffers by an earthquake at Galba's 472. Put to death by hire, 473 
entering it, 308. In a panic at VitcllWs character, 518. Pretended crime, 5 19. 



approach, 340, From a mifiaken fedition, 



344. By prodigies, famin 



34<>- 



Its dreadful cafe after Vitellius's death, 410, 
Beautified by Vefpafian, 435. A new cen 



-Fiav. banifhed, 

Saccrdos GrJidius, banifhed, 20« 
Salabes overthrown by Geta, 114 

J 



442, Burnt, 46 1 . Repaired by Ti~ Salvius Coccianus put to death by Domi 



tus, ib. Under a grievous peltilence, 462. 
Itsdifmal condition undes Domitian, 511, 

& feq. Suffers by water, fire, and famine, 
671. 



tun, 492. 

Salus, a temple to, decreed by the fenate, 



251 



Rouille, father, his partiality animad- Agricola in Britain, 489. 



Secundus, the fuppofed fucceflbr of 



verted, 38 n. 



Rbxclonians defeated by the Romans, 



343- 

Rualdus^s cenfure of Suetonius, 657, n m 

Rufinus Caecil, a fenaSor* degraded lor 
dancing, 472. 



Samcs o sfVinchtkd by Vefpafian, 441a 
Sanga^ius Max* confuUhip, 617?. 
Saracens whether fubdtwd by Trajan, ^89. 

Sarmatiaa* 




N 



Sarmatians quelled by Domitian,, 511 

Sarmatia fubmits to Trajan, 580. 
Sarmatrans defeated by Adrian, 615 




X. 



7*9 



ever chofen confu!, 2T$. Ace u fed to Nero, 
217. Retires 218. Ciofe confinement and 
abftinence, 235, Accuild by Nafalis, .240, 



Saturniims feizes on the forum and capi- 242. His death and character, 243, 8c 



tol, 106. Speech to the fenate, ib. 



feq. Whether in the confpiracy againft 



Saturninus Pomporius, his writings and Nero, 425. An account of his works, 



c>hara£ter, 605, n. 

Sauromates's embafly to Trajan, 570 

Soeva Memor. t 
account of, 532, n. 

Scaurus i&milius 



293, n. Life and blemifhes, 294, n 9 & feq 
n. Date of his works, 296, n. Forged 
an letters to and from St. Paui, 297, n. 

Senecio, a lewd favourite of Nero, 173* 
-Tullus confpires againft Nero, 237* 



Sqaurus a grammarian under Adrian, Turns informer, 240. 



658, n. 



Scevinus Flavius the confpirator, vid« His crime, ibid. 



Put to death by Domitian, 5134 



Flavius, 236, & feq, 

Scots invaded by Agricola, 461 
reft, vid. fub Caledonia, ib. & feq 



The 



Scribonia the wife of Craflus, put to Germanicus, 495. 



chofen conful, 56 it 
Sentius's bravery in Parthia, 58 !• , 

September, the month of, why called 



death, 127. 



Scribonius Proculus murdered by the fe- 425 



Sequani, faithfulnefs to the Romans, 



Jiate, 85. 

Secular games under Adrian, 669. 
Secundus Carinas, a tool of Nero's ra- 



pines, 234 



J 



Sedochus's treachery to Anicetus, 411. 

SHanus L. affronting behaviour to Ti- to death, 637. 



Seras, an informing Philofopher executed,. 

549. Found innocent, 551* 

Servianus's confullhip, and character 
578, Succefs in Pannonia, ib. Put to 
Death by Trajan, lb. 

His ill offices to Adrian, 608. Put 



berius, 8. 

Seleucia fubdued by Trajan, 586. 



Servilia the daughter of Thrafea, tried, 
261. Noble defence to the fenate, ib* 



Sempronius Gracchus, a valiant and Death, ib. & 262. 
faithful friend to Galba, 329. His death Servilius Nonianus, an account of his 
ibid* 



writings, 292, 

Severus, one of Nero's archite&s, 230* 
gula, 60, 64, 77. Cruelly requited by Severus Cattus made governor of Syria, 



Senate, Roman, grofs flattery to Cali- 



him, 84. Make a pufh for liberty, 88. 614. 

Outwitted by Agrippa, 108, & n. Pro- Julius fent againfi: the Jews, 627. 

claim Claudius emperor, no. Slavifhnefs Ends the war with them ib. & feq. Equity 

to Pallas, 157* To Nero, 201, 219, 221, to the Bithynians, 637, 



250. To Nymphydius, 304, ToOtho, 



33°- 
Senates partiality 



to their own body, gufta-, 375 



Sextia's conftancy and death, 254, 255* 
Sextilia honoured with the title of Au* 



551, Honours to Trajan, 586, 590. In- 
fluenced in favour of Adrian, 642, 662. 
Honours to Antoninus, 663. 

Senators carried away by Otho, 347. Ill- 
treated by the frldiers, 365. Increafed to 
a thousand by Vefpafian, 434. 

Senators honoured bv Antoninus, 666. 



Seftius Caius a degenerate fenator, 6. 
Sibylline books, a new one propofed by 
Gallus, 9 n. 

Sicily vifited by Adrian, 620* 

Sido, king of Sucvia, declares for Vefpa- 
fian, 384. 

Si'ana divorced by Silius, 134* Accufea 



Se&eca's unworthy adoration of Drufilla, Agrippina, 180, & feq. Her character 
56. Narrow efcape, 70. Character of ib, Banifhment, 18 r. 



Caligula, 94, Banifhed by Claudius, 114. 



Silanus Appius, betrayed to death, by 



Recalled by Agrippina, 143. His unjuft Meffalina, 1x6. 

Character of Claudius, 16 6, Made one of Lucius betrothed to O&avia 142. 

Nero's governors, 168. Reftrains Agrip- Betrayed by Vitcllius, ib Difgraced, kilk 

pina's fury, 169, Blamed for his too great himfelf, 143. 



complaifance to him, 173, 179. Charged 
with divers (hameful crimes^ 185 i His 168. 

advice about Agrippina's murder, 198. Ex 

tortigns qu the Britons, 207* Whether 353, & fe<j. 



Junius put to death by Agrippisa, 

Tonjuatus put to death by Nero 3 






720 

Silius Caius*3 fp&cfc againft the pleaders, 
330. Becomes Mefialina's ftallion, 134. 
Deiigns to marder Claudius, marries her, 
5b# Put to death. 13?. 

Italicus chofen ctonful, £74 






Strabo, an account of hli writ&gty 

Strathfcrh, the battle of 484, 485,* 



Suburbanus, Tfajan*s fpeech to, 558 
the poet an account of, vid. Itali- Suetonius Paul, vid, Paulinus, 114. 



cus, 531, n. 

Sillanus M. put to death by Caligula, 

* Silvanus Gran, one of Nero's confpira- 
tors, ^37. Kills himfelf, 249, 



difgfaced by Adrian, 618; An* 
account of him and his writings, 655, n 0 
Suevi invade the Roirians, 490. 
Suilius's trial and banifhment, l%5* Hi? 
ehara£ter, ib. 



Silures in Briton, who, 151. Trea- Sulpici? writes a bitter fatyf agairiftDo- 
chery to the Romans, ib. & feq. Succefs niitian, 517. 



againft them, 155, & feq. 



Similis promoted by Adrian, 613. His character, 674, n % 



Sulpitius, Apollinar. His writings and 



character, ib. Refigns and retires 
617 



Sura chofen conful, 568. His extr^ft, 
character, &c. ib. A great confident of 



Slaves a fevere law againft them, 184. Trajan's, ib. & feq. His death, 569, 



400 of them executed purfuant to it, 2 14, 



Sufa taken by Trajan, 589, 



215. Forbid to inform againft their Maf- Sylla Cornel, unjufriy banifli'd by Nero 



645. 



549, Adrian'slaws concerning them, 187. Affaffinated by htm, zrg. 



Sohemus ifiade king of Sophene, 17 1. 

king of Edeffa, declares for Vcf- 

pafian, 379. 

Soldiers, Roman, raife Otho to the em- 
pire, 328. Become too powerful under 
him, 331. 

poft, ib. 



Syracufe a three- headed monfter, bornat 9 
317. How interpreted, ib v 



Relieved from a grievous irn- I 



Acitu 



s s 



character of the chiiftlawJ 



1 

222, & feq. & »• His own, 234 




TigelJ 



speaks 



Soranus Bareas unjuftly accufed, 259. - 
Condemned, 261, 262. His intrepidity and ^ 



A fad ehafm in his annals, 263. 
Verginius's funeral oration, 283. Charac- 
ter of his father-in-law Agricoia, 508. & 



death, ib; 

Sofibius, the falfe accufer of Valerius, 

328, & n, put to death by Agripplna, 
346. 



chofen conful-, 554. His ac- 
count of the German defeat, 560. His 
writings and character, 601, n. 

his flattery to Tibe- 



Tagonius Gall. 



Softratus foretells Titus's advancements, nu ^ 4 



378. 



Spaiff vifited by Adrian, 618. 
Spintrise driven from Rome, 45 



Taragona vifited by Adrian, 61 8. 
Tafter, the office of, whence, 164, 



Sporus 



■ 

a 



catamite, married to Nero, 
Accompanies him 



in 



226. 
286. 

Spurinna, Veftrius commands in Pla- 

centia for Otho, 350. Defeats Caecina, 
ib. 

Sfrquinfam's interview with Adrian, 622. 

Stotilia, vid. MefTalina, 253. 
^ Stacilius falfeJy accufed, 161. 
himfelf, ib» 



Tatiarius's friendfliip to Adrian, 596. Se- 
ll*"' a vere advice to him refedled, 609/ Promoted 

hiS flight, - . r't* fir* 



by him, 613, Made 

Attil. baniftied for treafon, 666 
Taxes regulated by Nero, 188, 
Teleptus's 



writings 



and 



Kills 



character/ 
674, n. 

Telefinus Lucius baftifhes himfelf from 
Rome, 515. 

Temples at Rome dripped by Nero, '234; 



Statius, the poet, an account of, <io, fl. 1^^?%°^ u^^^l^u^T^ 
Statm* th/pv/pft ^ JJ±U P^ughed, 627. His materials ufcd to build 



demolifhed and 



Statues, the excefs of them regulated 
124. 

Stephanus confpires agrin,ft Domitian, 

5*3« Stabs him, 525, Killed in a fray, 



a heathen temple, 631. 

Terracina's port repaired by Antoninus, 

665. 

Terentfonus, ah account of, and of hii 



St 



TerentiM 




N 



TerentiuS Marc* accufed as a friend to 



D 




X. 



72,1 



Titus narrowly- efcapes p'oifdn fr6m Nero, 
Sejanus, 6. His noble defence before the fent to congratulate Calba, 302, 378, Is 



fcnate, 7. Abfolved, 8. 

iTertuUa married to. Titus, 454 n 

Tertullian's judicious remarks onTrajah^s on the Jewifh war, 416. * Triumphs over 



promifed the empire at Paphos, ib. Chofen 
cbnful with his father, 410. Left to carry 



gerfecution, 599. 

Thrace made a Roman province, 441 • 
Thrafea Paetus, vid. fub Paetus, 159. 
Thrafyllus, a famed aftroioger deceives 

.Tiberius 26, & n, His death, works, and 

eharatter, 37 ». 
r Thule ifland difcovered, 487 



Judsea, 
tant, ib. 



439 



His triumphal arch ftill ex- 
Saluted emperor, ib. & feq. His 
private life recapitulated, 454. Pathetic 
.apology for his worthlefs brother, 455% 
Private character abhorred by the people, 

His public one as much admired, 



456. 



ib. Difcards his dear Berenice, ib. Pro- 



Tiber overflows part of Rome, 22. Under fufe generofity and clemency, 457, 458. 



Otho, 346. 



overflowed, 598. Afrtfh, 671; 
Adrian's bridge over, 643. 



Triumphs over Britain, 460. Generofity 
to the Campanians, 461* To the city of 
Rome, 462. His ftately amphitheatre de- 



Tiberius, his dreadful condition, 5,6, & dicated, ib. Other famous buildings, &c. ib» 
#. Makes him murder all his old friends, His death, univerfally lamented, 465. Ex* 
S. Makes a fham approach towards Rome, cellent character, 466. 



10. Seizes on Marius's eftate, 12. His 



feafcnefs and ciuelty, 13, 14. His meam 643. 



Tivoli Adrian's palace at, defcribed, 



behaviour to Drufus, ibid. Generofity to 



fame Roman fuffereis, 21. Public buildings, Nero, 224 



TorquatusSilanus condemned to death.by 



Taken ill out of Caprea, 24 & n. 
Deceived by an r aftroioger, s6, Sc n. How 

and whether he fettled the fucceflion, .1% & Created Caefar, ib. 



Tracalus Gater. chofen conful 274* 
Trajan Ulpius adopted by Nerva, 553 



His 



ex 



feq. ForetelsGemellusand Calligula's deaths, charader, 556. Failings, 558. 



trait, 



5 55* 
Whence 



S 1 

33 



Stifled by Macro, ib. & ieq. Burial, furnamed Panetarius, 5C9. Saluted empe- 
Character, ib. 8c feq, & n % Anniver- r or, ib. Entry and Reception at Rome, 

Intitkd Optimus, 562. His lingular gene- 
rofuy, ib. Modefty, 563. Impartiality, 



82. 



fary inftituted, 

Gemellus Nero, whether named to 



{ucceed his grandfather, 27, 28. Adopted 564. Firft war with the Dacians, 566* 



by Caligula, 49. His difmal end, ib. 



Triumps over them, 568. Finifhes the 



Tigellinus banilhed by Caligula, 78. port of Centum-Ce'lae, 570. Wars againft 

Sumptuous banquet for Nero, 225. Judges Decebalus, ib. & feq.Builds a bridge over the 

the confpira tors, 241, 246. , His reward, Danube, 571. Subdues Dacia, 573. Cities 

350. Treachery to Nero, 285. Efcapes built by him there, 574. Triumph and 

due punifhment by bribery, 311. His death, conquefts 575. Confpired againft, 576. 

341.. m iExpedition ngainft Parthia, 577. Entry into 



Tigellinus promoted by Nero, 216. Antioch, ib. 



Presents brought to him 



Lewd chara&er, ib. Bloody advice to him, there, 578. New conquefts, 580. Whe- 
ther he returned to Rome, 582. Second 
Expedition into Parthla, 586. Thence 



218. 



Tigranesput to death by Tiberius, 22. 

promoted by Nero, 205. His de- furnamed Panhicus, ib. Vafl and fwift 



fcent,- ibid. 

Tigris Trajan's bridge over, 581. 
Timidius the accufer of Propidius, 88. 



conquefts, ib. & feq. Hurt by an earth- 
quake, 587. Sails to the Periian gulf, 
588. His triumphal arch, 590. Expedi- 



Tingis, Tangier Metropolis of Maurita- tion againft the Hagarenes, 393. Narrow 

Wia, 11$ & n 4 efcape before Atia, ib. Fails ill and em- 

^ Tiridates crown'd by Nero, 263. Flat- barques for Italy, 594- His death obfe- 

tery to him, ib. Narrowly efcapes the quies,&<:. ib.&feqState]y works, 597. Square 



Alani, 440. 



and column, ib. Misfortune following his 



. Titianus Salvius left with the government death, 598. His chara&er, ib. & feq. 
pf Rome, by Otho, 349. Sent to fucceed Cotemporary authors, 600 n. 



Paulinas, 353. Rafti advices to Otho, 354. 
Defeated, 358. Surrenders, 359. Pardon- 
ed by Viteilius, 368a 

Vol, XIV, 



Trajanapolis, Selinus, whence fo called, 



594 



Z % 



Treves revolts againft Calb, 334. 



Trebifond 



0 



722 



N 
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X. 



Trebifond, the temple of Mercury at, • Varo Cingon. put to death by Galba, 



307 



f * 



by whom built, 632. 

the port of, begun, 633, Varus Arrius defeated by Vitelliu*, 388. 

Trio Fulcin* put to de;ith, 20, His fa- ChoiVn praetor, 410. - Undermined by Mu- 

tire againft Tiberius read in the fenate, nanus, 431. 

ibid. ' a ™an of wretched chara&er, 224, 



Trogus Pomp, an account of his work, & n. 



672. n. 



Velieius Paterculus, an account of him 



Turbo's fuccefs aga'nft the Jews, 591. and his writings, 35 n. 



Made governor of Pannonia, 617. 



Turnus, the fa drift, an account of, 378. 



Venus Verticordia, her temple at Paphos, 



53* n 



Turpentine tree, why abhorred by the 156. 



Venutius's bravery againft the Romans, 



Jews, 628. 



Turpilianus Petron's cowardly ina&ion in 587. 



Vergetianus kil'ed by an earthquake 



Britain, 213. Honoured by Nero, 250. 
Cruelly put to death by Galba, 307. 

Tutor Jul. htads the revolted Gauls,423. 
His fuccefs againft the Romans, 424, De- 
feated by Felix, 426. By Cerealis 428. 



Verginius marches againft the Gauls, iZu 
Succefs againft them ib. Unfpotted charac- 
ter, 282. Refufes the empire, ib. Faith- 
Cold ly 



fulnefs 



to the fenate, 301, 303 

Undermined 



received by Galba, 



"03 



by 



Tyaneans worfliip their Apollonius, 543* Titub Vinius, ib. Saved by Otho, 363, 



Spared by Aurelian on his account, ibid 



Refufes a fecond offer of the empire, 364, 
36 5. In danger for it, ib. Saved by Vi- 



V. 



tel 



1US 



37* 



v 



Verulamians mafiacred by the Britons, 



Alens Fabius afTaliinates Capito, 316. 



210. 



Stirs up Vitellius to revolt, 333- Sa- ,^ A ^\t 

^ * ™ ,, ? w 9 «!n*Mn. 635. Confulflnp, 637. Sickneft and death 



lutes him emperor, 33 5. Sent againft Otho, , 0 A . - r jr , L n 
•336. His fuccefs through Gaul, 3 37> * % 6 3 8 ' Apotheofis and fad character, ib 



Extortions and degeneracy, 338 
tha Alps, 340. Defeated, 349 



Pafies 



L. his fon adopted by Antoninus, 639, 



Toins 662. Takes the manly robe, 668. De~ 



Caecina, 353. Repulfed at 



Odered to take the field, 385. Re- 



357 

tires into Hetruria, 



395 



Bedriacum f P ifed b ? Antoninus > 66 9' Made quaeftor, 

' 671. Conful,ib. 

Vefpafian Flavius's bafe flattery, to Cal« 



His defign to 



raife Gaul againft Vefpafian fruftrated, ib. f u . la > 77> 80. Bravery in Britain, 1*3 1 
Taken prifoner. 396. His head ftruck ofF, J" d ? nger * 0m *? er ?» * \ V Sent .gwnft 



arid publicly expofed, 399, 



the Jews, 267. Sends fix thoufand of them 



Valentinus Tullu's excites the Treverians ca P^ e * 68 - S «»f his <*» to con 

Defeated and ^^?^3™\ . Declar " (o * °&»> 

lb. 8c 378. Diffimulation to Vitellius, ib. 

wwi pwivubi, „c hie. Saluted emperor at Alexandria, 370. Bv 

Valerius Maximus, an account or nis K > i/y *>j 



againft the Romans 
taken prifoner, 426. 



425 



writings, &c. 36 n* 



Judaea, Syria, &c. ib. Prepares to encoun- 



at .- >\ f Ma A hrx tU* c> ter the Vitellinns, 380, 383. Succefs a 
Afiaticus s brave Ipeecn to tne le- • a u q a r* «u r* 



Date, J06. Judged worthy of the empire, 
lion. Accufed of treafon, 128. His 



gainftthem, 389. At Cremona, ib. Pro- 
claimed in Spain, &c. 396. By the Sam- 



j r o j \ u„ -1^0 nites, &c. 399. By the fenate, 410. Hh 

brave defence, 129. Condemned by the trea- > . 3 V c n . 



' chery of Vitellius, ib. 



- Marinus fet afide by Vitellius, 374 



pedigree and private life, 412. Prodigies 
foretelling his advancement, 414, & feq. & 



t? a ui ; f ^<rv r^ff;« 1l * Gratitude to hisfriends, 416. Timely 
Feftus cabals in favour or Vdpaiian, r 7 T v v 



Vannius made king of the Suevi, 147 

Driven out, ib. 



fupplies Rome with corn, 417, Second 
confullhip, 429. Miracles at Alexandria, 
431. Confults the geds there, 432. March 



S3S 



Vardanes, ^hen he reigned in Parthia, t0 ai J d 5*^£ on 8t .{J 0 ?^ W% V^S?* 

7 ° regulations there, ib. & 434, Cenforfliip, 

\r • ai l „ a r^-r, r\*u^« r+\,A',« ib. Beautifies the city, 43^ Recovers 

v anus Alpnenus ceteats Otho s gladsa , ^1 

o c ; j 4.u a ; rr three thou fa na records, 43 c. Clemency 

tors, 35S.Sont to guard the Apenmne pafles. ^ . . , * u *\c ' c 

n _ u r r / and contempt of titles^ ib ft Of informers, 

* 97, 43«. 





N 



436. Of injuries ib. Love of money, 437* flattery to M 
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Treachery 



Jokes upon it, ib. Inftances of bis genero-- to Valerius, 129. To Claudius, 137. Td 
fity, &C438. T iumphs over Judaea, 439, SManus, 142. Accufed of high tr^a on, 149. 



His puM.c ed'fices, ib. Kindnefs to Antto- 



Aulas the emperor, made governor 



chus. &c. 440. D f >bltges Vologefes, 441. of Lower Germany, 316. On the bare 

Reduces fevcral provinces, ib. Takes a merit of his gluttony, ib. & feq. His be* 

new ceufus, 442, Severity to Sabinus, haviour there, 333, Revolt againft Otho, 

44.9, To two conspirators, ib. Death and ib. & feq. Saluted emperor, 334. Takes 

character, 4 so. Funeral, 4^1. Colonies, the office on him, 335. DifpJays his vo* 

ib. Authors contemporary with him, 4^2. lup'uoufnefs and /loth, 337. Meflages to 

& feq. n. His converfation with Apol- and from Otho, 341. Gains many cities 



lonius Tyaneus, 537 



in Italy, 350. Defeats Otho'sarmy, 358. 



Yefta, the goddefs, affrights Nero, 225. Congratulated on it by the fenate, 366. 



Her t mple burnt, 229. 



Comes to Lyons, 36S . Severitv to the 



Veftalsfour of them condemned for in- Othonian centurions, ib. To Dolabella, 



ceft, 474- 



369 



H s monftrous gluttony, ib. Caufes 



Veftals deflowered and put to death, a degeneracy and difcord in his army, 371. 



59*. 



Veliiius kills himfelf, 8. 

Vefuvius, -e dreadful eruption of, 4^9. 



& feq. Difbands part of it, 372. Inhuman 
pleaiure in viewing his (lain enemies, ib. 
Anothei inftanceof his cruelty, 37 3. Shame 



Veterans ih? iitfolly difmiffed by Calioula, ful imitation of Nero, ib. Caufes a general 
jz> corruption in his army, 374. Which mur- 

Veturius confpires againft G&lbJ, 323. der the inuc-cent populace in their cups, 375. 
Veins his noble projeft oblrnfted by His entry into Rome, ib. Awkard funftion 
Gncilis, 189. Put to death by Nero, of the pontifical office, ib. Swayed by two 

fychophants, 376. Profufeneis in gluttony, 
ib. Prepares againft Vefpafi-n, 382,385* 



254. 

• Vezina's narrow efcape, 499. 
Vibtdia ?ntero»des for frleflalina, T36. 
VitiJI ns goes m view the dead body of 
Ncr'u 288. H W'-nd-jrful fpeed to bring 
GaJta the nrws, 30 t 



His ftatues overthrown, 3S7 



Cavalry 



routed, 389. Army defeated at Cremona*, 
390. Relumes his gluttony, 394. Con- 
ceals his defeats from the fen ue, &c. 39$ g 

V:£i>,vs, hum-in. offered by the Romans, Sends to guard the Apennine pafles, 397 



598. Forbid by Adrian, 645. The priefts Marches to Mevar 



Threatened by 



of them crucified, ib. & feq. When utter- divers omens, ib. tt. Returns to Rome in 



ly abohfted, ib. 

V>m»: fin'd and difarmed by Valens, 



a fright , ib.Fir/l afiumes the title of Ccefar, 
399. Exhorted to reflgn the empire, 400* 
Hindered by the people, 401, Treachery 

to Sabinus, ^02. Burn s the capitoJ, 403* 

His offers to Primus rejected, 406, For- 

faken and difcovered, 407. Grievoufly, 
with Virginius, 281. Defeat and infulted, 408. Executed, ib. His chara&er, ib* 



V*; dfx Julia's charadler, 274. Revolt 

in G .is*, ib. & feq. Biting edi&s againft 

Nero, 278. Contempt of him, 279, In- 
to-/' A 
den h, ib. 

Vinicius poifoned by Meflalina, 125 



His fori murdered by Mucianus, 409 
Vitia barbaroufly executed, 8. 



273 



-form a confpiracy aga.nft Nero, Vocontii, who, 338. OpprefFed by Va* 

lens, ib. 

Vocula Dell, fent againft the revolted 



Vinius confirms the news of Nero's death, 
302. Treachery to Virginius, 503. Ill IJatav 



421 



Defeated by them, ib, 

advice to Galba, 304. Great influence o- Fortfies his camp, 422. Marches againft 
vr him, 308. His m>tky charter, ib. Civilis, ib. Betrayed and murdered by his 

troops, 424. 

Vologefes refufes Nero's invitation td 



& feq. Gvb.'L in favour of Otho, 317, 
Aflaflinatea by his troops, 329 & feq. 



Virginius Rufus's confullhip and death, Rome, 263. 



Vitellius L. chofen c mfu!, 17. Sent in- 

to Syria, 19. Forces the Parthians to peace, nefs to 

46. Saves himfelf by his bafenefs, 68, 69, Z Z Z 

IMt governor of Rome* 12 z «• Fulfome 



Vologeles's complaint to Adrian, 634 



einbafly to Vefpafian, 417, Kind-, 



ihus'sfoiSj 44<? 



Yoiu 
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Quint 



old age and 



X. 



death, 1S4. 

Proculus difcovers the confpiraey a- 

gainftNero, 23? > 

Caius's bravery before Cremona, 

39 



XEnophon Claudius's phyfician, highly 
extolled by him, 16a. 



632. 



a commander under Arianu3, 



2. Xiphilin's account of Dion Caffius ira- 

Vopifcus s character of Suetonius, 657 ». perfea> 5 g z> H;s acCQUnt of Antonbus 




Ight, the Ifland of, taken by Vefpa- 



fian, 1^3. 
Women Roman, their degeneracy under 

Nero, 203. 

W orkhoufes among the Romans abufedj 
645 Regulated by Adrian, 646, 



Pius, 663. 



Z. 



f 




Amolxis, a Daeian philofopher and 

law- giver, 496. 
Zenobxus's writings and chandler, 654,* 
Zermifegethufa, by whom founded^ 574,, 

Zydretae, where fituated, 6zz 0 
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death ^Marcus Aurelius, when the power of the Ro 



man empire began to decline 
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From the death of M. Aurelius, to the death of Alexander 

when the empire was firji transferred without the confen 

of the Senate 
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From the death of Alexander Severus to the captivity of Va- 
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The hiftory ef Rome, from the death of Trajan, to 

the death of Marcus Aurelius, when the power 
the Roman empire began to decline. 





Aurelius is by all the antients reckoned the Marcus Au- 

beft prince that ever fwayed a fceptre, and his«liusAnto- 

reign commonly ftyled The golden age j for he ^ 

made good the faying which he had borrowed 'phiiofbpher. 
of Plato, and had often in his mouth, viz. That ftates would 
be happy when princes were philofophers e . He was of the 
Annian family, which fome writers derive from Numa Pom- 



pilius. 



However that be, it is certain, that his great-grand- His extratfi- 



father Annius Verus, originally of Succubse, a city of B2e~ oa > P re *er- 
tica in Spain, was the firjft fenator of the Annian family, and meats * 
afterwards created praetor. His fon, who bore the fame name, 



was 



e Dio, 1. Ixxi. p. § 1 5. Jul. Cap. in M. Aur. p. 33 



Vol, XV 



B 



2 The Roman Hiftory. Book III. 

was by Vefpafian raifed to the rank of a patrician, appointed 

governor of Rome, and honoured twice with the confulftiip. 

He had three children, Annius Verus, the father of M. 

Aurelius ; Annius Libo, who was conful ; and Annia Ga- 

leria Fauftina, who was married to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius. Annius Verus married Domitia Calvilla, called alfa 
Lucilla,; the daughter of Calvifius Tullus, who had been 
twice conful, and had by her M. Aurelius and a daughter 
named Annia Cornificia. M. Aurelius was born in Rome, du- 
ring his grandfather's fecond confulfhip, on the 26th of April 
of the year 121, which was the fourth of Adrian s reign. 
His. iirft name was Catilius Severus, that of his mother's 
grandfather, who had been governor of Rome, and twice 

conful. Upon the death of his father, who died in his pr?E- 
torfhip, he was adopted by his grandfather M. Annius Verus, 
and took his name. The emperor Adrian ufed to call him 
M. Annius Veriffimus, on account of his great fincerity ; 
and under that name Juftin the martyr addrefies him in his 
fecond apology. When he was adopted by Antoninus, he 
took the names of M. ZElius Aurelius Verus, the name 
of Aurelius being peculiar to the family of Antoninus, and 
that of Mlius to the family of Adrian, into which Antoninus 

had been adopted. Upon his acceffion to the empire, he left 
the name of Verus to L. Commodus, his brother by adop- 
tion, and took for himfelf that of Antoninus ; but is gene- 
rally diftinguifhed from his predeceflbr, either by the prae- 
nomen of Marcus, or the furname of philofophus ; which 
was given him by the unanimous confent of hiftorians, and 
His educa- not by any public acl: or decree of the fenate f . He was 

from his tender years brought up by the emperor Adrian, 
whom Dion Caffius calls his kinfman g . That prince 
would have willingly adopted him, and named him for his 
fuccefTor ; but chofe in his room, as he was then too young, 



Uon. 



T. Antoninus, who had married his aunt, obliging him' to 



adopt his nephew Annius Verus, his grandfather, com 
mitted the care of his education, while he was yet an infant, 
to a matron, who lived in his houfe ; but M. Aurelius thanks 
the gods, that he was but a fhort while under her tuition , 
for Adrian taking him fronvhls grandfather, brought him up 



His flukes in the palace, employing the greateflmen of that age to in- 



and learning' flrudt him in every branch of literature. He applied him- 
felf to the ftudy of philofophy under the celebrated fophift 

Apollonius 

1 

f Dio, 1. lxix. p. 797. Jul. Cap. in M. Aur. Juftin. apol. ih 
Grut. p. 300. § Dio, ibid. h Jul. Cap. p. 23. Eutrop. 
1 M. Aur. de feip. 1. i. c. 14. 
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Apollonius Sextus of Chasronea, Plutarch's nephew^ 

Rufticus, Claudius Maximus, Cinfra Catullus, and Claudius 
Severus ; to that of eloquence under Herodcs Atticus and M* 

Cornelius Fronto ; and to the ftudy of the law under L. Vo- 
lufius Metianus, or* as fome ftyls him, Msecianus, the moft 
learned civilian of that age. M. Aurelius is laid to have ex- 
celled in all thefe branches of learning, and to have bee 
of the greatelt orators, philofophers, and civilians of his time. 
He delighted chiefly in the ftudy of philofophy, was thoroughly 
acquainted with the tenets and principles of the different 
fedts, and, when he was but twelve years old, entered him- 
felf among the philofophers, wore their habit, and prac- 
tifed all their aufterities, lying on the ground, fafting* and 
abftaining from feveral meats. He mewed, even after he 
was emperor, great refpecl: to thofe who had inftrucled him 5 His refpe& 




efpecially to Junius Rufticus, of whom we have fpoken in t0 h\s pre 
our notes tranfaclied nothing without his advice (for he was C3?tors * 
a perfort well verfed in the aits both of peace and war) ; fa- 

him always before the captains of the guards ; raifed 
him twice to the confulfhip ; and, after his death, prevailed 
upon the fehate to ere£r. him a ftatue. He (hewed no lefs 
gratitudfe and veneration towards his other matters, fetting Up 
in his clofet their images in gold, viiiting frequently their fe- 
pulchres, and adorning them with crowns, victims, and flow- 
ers. His great application to the ftudy of philofophy* and 
the aufterities he practifed, Impaired his health to fuch a de- Pra^'fcs the 
gree, that he became very weak and infirm, tho' naturally of t philofo^- 
a robuft conftitution k . To ftrengthen his ftomach, greatly phsrs. 
weakened by failing, when he was but a youth, he ufed to 
take every day fome treacle, which was made up for him 
one of his phyficians, named Demetrius, and, after his dea 

by the celebrated Galen '. As he led a very regular life, he 




lived* notwithftanding his bad health, almoft to trie age of 
fixty* and performed great things, applying himfelf to the 
difpatch of bufinefs with more cafe and afliduity, than any of ^ . 
his predeceflbrs had done. He had an utter averfion to all Jft^. '[aS 
forts of mews, fports and diverfions, being naturally grave and nil di er- 
ierious but neverthelefs appeared at them fometimes, tho' ri0: ' lS * 
very feldom, that he might not feem to condemn thofe who 
frequented them. He ufed, while he was emperor* to read* 
write or talk to his minifters about public -JFairs, during the 
whole time of the fports, for which he was often rallied by 
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the populace, but defpifed their rallerics ni . When he was but 



fixteen, he made over his paternal eftate to his filter, faying, 



that his grandfather's c-ftatc was enough for him. Adrian 
adopted Antoninus Pius, as we have related above, upon con- 
dition, that he fnould adopt M. Aurelius, at that time eigh- 
teen years old, and L. Commodus, who was only in the fe- 
venth or eighth year of his age, but already Adrian's grandfon 
by adoption, being the fon of L. iElius Csefar. Thefe adop- 
tions happened, in all likelihood, on the fame day that Anto- 
ninus was adopted, that is, on the twenty-fifth of Fe- 
bruary of the year 138. M. Aurelius was fo far from being 
elated with his new dignity, that, on the contrary, he could 



not help betraying great uneafinefs and concern, telling thofe 



who came to congratulate him upon his promotion, that they 



lenew not how difficult and dangerous a thing it was to com 
mand. Adrian at the fame time appointed him quaeftor for 
the enfuing year, tho' he had not yet attained the age requi- 
red by the laws of Rome for the difcharge of that dignity 
The fame prince had betrothed to him, when he was but fif- 
teen, the daughter of L. Verus Csefar, named, as is com- 



monly believed, Fabia ; and appointed, that Antoninui mould 



give his daughter Annia Fauftina to young Lucius. But upon 
the death of Adrian, Antoninus propofed a match between his 
H58 . ffue b r daughter and M. Aurelius, who agreed to it, married her 

Fauftina, the^ ome years after, and had a daughter by her in the year 147, 

daughter of the ninth of Antoninus's reign, named Lucilla, who was mar- 



Antonmus. r j ec j to l Verus in 1 64, and afterwards to Pompeianus. He 

had feveral other daughters by her, of whom, three were ftill 
alive in the year 193, and one was put to death by Caracalla 
in 212. Annia Fauftina brought him likewife feveral fons, viz. 
Commodus, who was afterwards emperor, Antoninus Gemi- 



nus, Severus, or rather Verus, ftyled on fome medals Annius 
Verus, T. Aurelius Antoninus, and T. iElius Aurelius. Com- 
modus and Antoninus Geminus were twins, born on the 
thirty-firft of Auguft of the year 161, the firft of their father's 
reign ' . In the year 139, Antoninus named M. Aurelius 

declared him Csefar, lodged him 
and took him in a manner for his 
partner in the empire. M. Aurelius, without being in the 
leaft elated with thefe extraordinary honours, purfued his for- 
mer courfe cf life, vifited his friends, as if he had been a pri- 
vate 



conful for the enfuing year, 
in the palace of Tiberius, a 



rr. 



Jul. Cap. p. 23 



Jul. Cap. p. 24 
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vate perfon, frequented the fchools of the philofophers, appli- 
ed himfelf to the ftudy of the Greek and Latin eloquence, &c. 
In the beginning of the year 147, Antoninus inverted him 
with the proconfular and tribunitial power, and thenceforth 
tranfacled nothing without his advice, which he generally 
followed, as he entertained an high opinion of his integrity, pe- 
netration, and extraordinary accomplishments K 

Antoninus having declared, a little before he died, M. 




e 



Aurelius his fucceflbr, and recommended to him the empir 
and his daughter in the prefence of the chief officers of the 
court, the fenate, as foon as he expired, obliged M. Aure- 
lius, fays the author of his life, to accept the foverelgnty, and 
take upon him the management of affairs, without fo much 
as mentioning L. Verus, who was likewife the fon of Antoni 
nus by adoption, but very different in his temper and conduct 
both from his father and brother, being entirely abandoned to 
all manner of debauchery, and more inclined to tread in the 
footfteps of Nero and Caligula, than to imitate the virtues 
of T. Antoninus and M. Aurelius , Antoninus, who was 

well acquainted with his temper, had never invefted him 
with any power, nor even conferred upon him the title of 
Caefar. However, M. Aurelius immediately declared him He takas 

not only Caefar, but Auguftus, and his partner in the fove- |v V ™J c c r r 

reign power ; fo that Rome faw herfelf then for the iirft time j„ the fove« 

governed by two fovereigns at once. As they were at the reignty. 
fame timeconfuls, this year, the 16 ill of the chriftian sera, is 
diftinguiihed in the Fafti and infcriptions by the confulate of 
the two Augufti. This action of Marcus Aurelius is cried 
up by Ariftides as the greateft, and the moft heroic and mag- 
nanimous, that is recorded in hiftory of any prince : . In 
raifing Lucius to the empire, he gave him the name of Ve- 
rus ; fo that he was thenceforth named Lucius Verus, inftead 
of Lucius Commodus : he added that of Antoninus, which 
he aflumed himfelf ; whence he is ftyled in moft antient in- 
fcriptions M. Aurelius Antoninus f . The two emperors went 
together from the fenate to the camp of the praetorian guards,, 
where they promifed the foldiers a bounty of twenty thoufand They bo-u 
fefterces, M. Aurelius fpeaking for both. They performed jovem y.iU* 
afterwards with great pomp the funeral of their deceafcd fa- ^k\ndt- 



ther, caufed him to be ranked among the gods, and initituted nanimky 



a new college of priefts* called Aureliani, (from the name of 

his 





p Jul. Cap. p. 25. Ariftid. orat. 9. p. 107. 1 Jul. Cap. in M. 
Aur p. 25. & in Ver. p. 36. r Ariltid. orat. 16. p, 421. s Vi- 
de Goltz. p. 34. 
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his family) or Aurelian priefts. They both governed with 

great mildnefs and unity, Lucius behaving himfelf rather as 
Aurelius's lieutenant, than his partner in the fovereignty. 
Their adminiftration was fuch, that no one had occafion to 
regret the lofs of Antoninus, whofe meafures were purfued by 
both princes. That their union might be the more lafting, 
M. Aurelius betrothed his daughter Lucilla to L. Verus, and • 
on that occafion both princes added a great number of chil- 
dren to thofe who were fupplied with corn at the public ex- 
pence \ But the tranquillity and happinefs, which Rome and 
the whole empire enjoyed under the two fovereigns, was foon 
Many rala- interrupted by a dreadful inundation of the Tiber, which hap- 

P'nTn the " P enec * * n tne beginning of the following year, when Rulticus 

beginning and Aquilinus were coniuls, overturned many private houfes 
©ftli eir ant j p u bli c buildings in the city, carried away great numbers 
• n ' of people and cattle, and laid under water the neighbouring 

country to a great diftance. This inundation was followed by 
earthquakes, conflagrations in feveral provinces, and a gene- 
ral infection of the air, which produced an infinite number of 
infects, that deftroyed what the flood had fpared, and occa- 
fioned a famine in Rome. Thefe calamities were in a great 
meafure allayed by the care and prefence of the two emperors, 
who, at their own expence, fupplied the diftrefTed city with 
corn, and made good the lofles fuftained by particulars r . At 
the fame time, the Parthian war broke out, the Catti made 
irruptions into Germany and Rhcetia, and the Britons began 
to revolt. Againit the latter was difpatched Calpurnius Agri- 
cola, and Aufidius Vi&orinus againft the Catti : but it was 
thought proper, that L. Verus mould march in perfon againft 

the Parthians, while M. Aurelius continued at Rome, where 
hit: prefence was judged neceflary. The good emperor was 
not diiplealed to nave luch a ipecious pretence or removing his 
collegue from Rome, hoping that a warlike life would give 
him a diilafte to the idle amufements and debaucheries of the 

■ 

town : but he was therein greatly difappointed, as we fhall 



fee anon ". What fuccefs attended Agricola and Vi&orinus, 
we are no-where told. All we know of the wars with thefe 
nations is, that Didius Julianus, who reigned after Pertinax, 
is faid to have overcome the Chauci and likewife the Catti, 
who had made inroads into the Roman dominions. The war 

r ^ ' ' 

in Britain muft have likewife lafted a long time ; for it was 
not ended eight years after, when that of the Marcomanni 

broke 



s 
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broke out w . As for the Parthians,. they had at this time for 
their king Vologefes, probably the fon of Cofrhoes, who reign- 
ed in the times of Trajan and Adrian. Antoninus had refufed 

to reftore to him the golden throne, which had been feized; 
by Adrian. This perhaps occafioned the war ; for. before An-: 
toninus died, the Parthian had made vaft preparations, and' 
foon after his death , appeared in the field at the head of a for- 
midable army \ Great difturbances, of which we find but a 
very confufed account in the antients, happened likewife at 
this time in Armenia, raifed, in all likelihood, and fomented 
by the king of the Parthians. Sohemus, king of Armenia, was 
driven from the throne, and the king of the Henochii, a peo- 
ple dwelling between the Cafpian and Euxine feas, was killed 
by a petty prince, named Tiridates, who was afterwards ta- 
ken prifoner by the Romans, and by M. Aurelius confined to 
Britain Severinus, a native of Gaul and governor of Cap- 
padocia, having entered Armenia at the head of feveral le- 
gions, was there attacked by the Parthians near a place called 
Elegia, and cut off with all his men : we are told, that not a 
Jingle perfon of the whole army efcaped the general flaughter. 
Dion Caflius afcribes this vic~iory to Vologefes ; but he ob- 



tained it by Ofrhoes, or, as Lucian calls him, Othryad 




who commanded the army, and was in all likelihood fome. 
prince of the royal family of Parthia, on whom Vologefes de^ 
figned to beftow the crown of Armenia 7 . Vologefes, elated Vologefes 
with this victory, entered Syria at the head of a very nume^. king of tHe 
rous army, committing dreadful ravages both in that province ?* rthi .Jg 3 
and in Cappadocia, which he likewife invaded, after having^™ es "* v " 
put to flight Antidius Cornelianus, who commanded in Syria. 

Againft fo formidable an enemy, it was judged proper, that 

one of the emperors mould march in perfon ; and according- 
ly Verus fet out from Rome this year for Syria. M. Au- L - Veres 
relius accompanied him as far as Capua, whence he was|^ smt ® the 
icarce returned to Rome, when news was brought him, that 
his collegue had been feized at Canofa with a violent diftem- 
per, occafioned by the debaucheries and diforders to which he 
had abandoned himfelf on the road : for the luxurious prince, His d<?- 
inftead of purfuing his march with all pofiible expedition, and ^"the rM, 
hafrening to fave Syria, which was . overrun by the Parthians 
and ready to revolt from Rome, ftopt in all the cities through 
which he pafled, fpending his time in banquets and revels 
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and plunging himfelf into the moft infamous debaucheries* 

Upon the news of his illnefs, M. Aurelius caufed vows and 



•war. 



facrifices to be offered for his recovery, and took a fecond 
journey to fee him. When he began to recover, M. Au- 
relius returned to Rome, and L. Verus foon after purfued his 
journey, pafling over into Greece, and from thence into Afia, 
Pamphylia, and Cilicia. As he Hopped in every place that 
could afford him any kind of diverfion, he arrived, when the 

Smfeff to nS y ear was a * rea( ty ^ ar fp ent 5 m Syria ; and chufing Antioch 
all manner f° r tne P^ ace of his refidence, abandoned himfelf there to all 
of pleafures, manner of lewdnefs and debauchery, while the officers who 

hifiieute" comman( fed under him carried on the war. Thefe were Sta- 
rts to car- tujs Prifcus, Avidius Caflius, Martius Verus, Saturninus, 
ry on the Fronto, and Tatianus, all perfons of great experience, and 

generally efteemed the beft commanders of that age. As for 

the emperor Verus, he was fo taken up with his pleafures 
and diverfions, that tho* the war lafted four years, he never 
once appeared at the head of his army, which confided of 
the flower of the Roman troops 3 but wallowed in all manner 
of lewdnefs at Antioch, Daphne, and Laodicea, while his of- 
ficers were fignalizing themfelves in the field 2 . All we 
know of this war is, that many great exploits were perform- 
ed in Armenia, Syria, Mefopotamia, Media, and upon the 
banks of the Tigris b 5 that the Romans belieged Edeffa in 
The Parthi- ^ e P rovm ce of Ofrhoene, and gained many fignal victories c ; 

ans over- that Ofrhoes was once forced to fave himfelf by fwimming 
throw j;. cro fs the Tigris d ; that the Parthians received a dreadful 



throw at Europa, a city of Syria on the Euphrates, a little 



below Zeugma c ; and that in the end, Ofrhoes, who com 
manded the Parthian^ troops, having loft his army, was obli- 
ged to conceal himfelf in a cave f . Lucian, who wrote about 
this time, is not afhamed to tell us, that in the above-men- 
tioned battle three hundred and feventy thoufand of the ene- 
my were killed ; and that the Romans loft only two men, 
and had but nine wounded ? . 

_ While L. Verus wallowed in all forts of pleafures at An- 
tioch, M. Aurelius made it his Whole ftudy to reform, by his ex- 
ample and feveral wholfome laws, the manners of the Romans, 
unde'r M PPy t0 rec * re ^ s abufes^ to reward the virtuous,and reclaim, rather by 

Aurelius! ' S ent ^ e means than feverity, the vicious. The people enjoyed 

under 
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under his mild adminiftration all the bleflings of liberty, and 
were truly no lefs free than their anceftors had teen in the beft 
times of the republic. He paid a greater deference to the fe- 
nate than Antoninus himfelf had ever done, referring to them 
the decifion of fuch caufes as belonged to his own tribunal, 
and undertaking nothing without their advice, to which he 
readily fubmitted, faying, It was more reafonable for him to 
follow the advice of fo many wife men, than for fo many 
wife men to follow his. He never failed attending the fenate, 
delivering his opinion there like a private fenator. He admi- 
nistered juftice in perfon with great affiduity and impartiali- 
ty ; heard with patience fucfi as complained of his minifters, 
and endeavoured, fo far as was confiftent with equity, to dif- 
mifs no one from his prefence dilfatisfied. He fufFered noHisdemen- 

criminal to be condemned or executed, till he had examined and e oo *~ 

with great care and attention the charge, and heard what 



nature 



ata 



the perfon accufed could ailed ge in his defence. He was na- 
turally inclined to mercy ; but neverthelefs punifhed fuch as 
were guilty of any enormous crime with the utmoft rigor. 

However, we have innumerable inftances pf his clemency, 
and very few of his feverity. Aurelius Victor tells us, that he 
obliged the inhabitants of Nicea to fend yearly to Rome a cer- 
tain quantity of corn, for having beaten one of their citizens, 
by name Hipparchus, a man of great learning and extraor- 
dinary accomplifhments h . They continued to pay this tri- 
bute to the time of Conftantine, by whom it was remitted. 

Th e following year, L. iElianus, or Lselianus, and Paf- £ rtax _ 
tor, being confuls, Statius Prifcus made fiimfelf matter of taken by the 
Artaxata, and a place called The new city, which foon Ronuns * 
became, fays Dion Caffius, the fun: city of Armenia. Prif- 
cus being foon after fent againft the Parthians, Martius Verus 
took upon him the command of the troops in Armenia and ^™J nia K 
partly by force, partly by his wife conduct and obliging be- 
haviour,, prevailed upon the Armenians to fubmit to the Ro- 
mans, and to reftore Sohemus to the throne, who, being dri- 
ven out by Vologefes, had refided fome time at Rome, and 
had been there created fenator, and honoured with the con- 

fulfhip : . On feveral medals of this year mention is made of 
the reduction of Armenia by Verus, who, in fome inferipti- 

ons, is faid to have given a king to Armenia ! . Though he 

had no fhare^ as we have related above, in that conquer!: ; yet 

the fenate diftinguifhed both him and M. Aurelius with the 

title 



h Aur. Vict, in Conftant, Ariftid. orat. ix. Dio. p. 804. Jul 
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title of Armeniacus, and both allumed this year that of impe^ 

M. Aurelius ratof '> no doubt, for the reduction of Armenia, The follow- * 
marries his ing year, when Macrinius and Celfus were confuls, M. Au^ 
daughter L u . re ]{ us f ent fc s daughter Lucilla into Syria, to be married 

cilia to Lf« o j J t 

Verus. ' there to L. Verus, to whom ihe had been for fome time be^ 

trothed. She was attended by her filler Cornincia, by Civi^ 
ca Pompeianus, uncle to L. Verus by the father, and by ma- 
ny other perfons of diftin&ion. M. Aurelius would have wil-» 
lingly accompanied her in perfon into the eaft, but parted 
with her at Brunduiium, and returned to Rome, that he 



might not feem to aflume to himfelf the glory of iiniming the 



Parthian war m . The next year, ©the fourth of M. Aurelius's 



reign, Gavius Orfltus and L. Arrius Pudens being confuls, 
Vologefes, having attacked the Romans at the head of a very 

The Parthi- numerous army, was utterly defeated by Camus ; who, pur- 
ans utterly fuing the advantages of his victory, advanced to Ctefiphon, 

Caffius d \vL t0 °k ^ at c ^ t ^ > anc * ^ ^ e P a ^ ace °^ me P art hian monarchs* 
takes mcft m a &es. He likewife made himfelf mafter of Edefla, of ; Ba- 
of their ci- bylon, and all Media. The city of Seleucia on the Tigris 
ties, Sec. opened its gates to him, and received the Romans as friends 

but neverthelefs Camus ordered the inhabitants, to the num- 
ber of four hundred thoufand fouls, to be inhumanly mafla- 

cred, and the city to be utterly demolimed. Some, writers 
afcribe this calamity to the treachery of the inhabitants ; others 
to the cruelty of Camus, who thus retaliated upon the . Par- 
tisans the dreadful daughters which the Romans had in for- 
mer times fuffered from them. On his return, he loft great 
numbers of his men, who died of diltempers, or perifhed for 
want of proviiions For thefe fucceffes the fenate beftowed 
on L. Verus, though he had never ftirred from Antioch, the 
glorious title of the conqueror of the Parthians and Medes, 
as appears from feveral antient inferiptions and medals of this 
and the following year n . Of this war the antients give us no 
farther account ; but from Rufus Feftus p and Dion Camus ** 
it appears, that towards the end of the reign of Commodus, 
the provinces of Ofrhoene and Adiabene, with the city of 
Nifibis in Mefopotamia, were fubjecr. to the Romans. Many 
Greek hiliorians immediately publilhed accounts of this war ; 
but were guilty, it feems, of conllderable miftakes ; which 
prompted Lucian to compofe his treatife on the manner of 



• # 



writing 
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writing hiftory r . The war being ended, Lucius Verus ap- 
pointed kings over the foreign nations which had fubmitted to 
Rome, and left the fenators who had attended him, gover- 
nors of the Roman provinces. M. Aurelius had fent Annius. 
Libo his coufin-german into Syria, to govern that province 
in quality of lieutenant, while L. Verus refided there ; but he 



lying fuddenly, L. Verus, upon his leaving Syria, appointed The death 



Csefonius Vecf ilianus governor of that province in his room. j^ nmus 
Libo was faid to have been poifoned by Verus, not able to 
bear with his haughty and imperious temper. But Antoninus 
gave no credit to that report ; nay, at the requeft of Verus, 
he fufFered Agaclytes, one of his collegue's freed-men, to 
marry Libo's widow, and even affifted at the nuptial ceremo- 
nies, though no ways pleafed with the marriage 



Th e next year, Servilius Pudens and L. Fufidius Pol- l. Verus re- 

lio being confuls, L. V erus returned to Rome, which he eiir turns t0 
tered in triumph with M. Aurelius, who took his children J" d 
with him in the triumphal chariot. The title of Parthicus with M. 
was given by th e fenate to both emperors, and both afiumed Aurelius. 
that of Father of their country, which M. Aurelius had de- 
clined till the return of his brother. L. Verus, after his tri- 
umph, begged, that the title of Caelar might be conferred on 
the two ions of M. Aurelius, viz. Commodus and Annius 
V erus ; who accordingly received it on the twelfth of Octo- 
ber of this year. The return of L. Verus proved fatal, we ^,j reid f u i 
may fay, to' the whole world ; for he carried the plague into j,j agU e ra g CS 
all the provinces through which he pafled ; lb that the infec- in aU the 

tion not only fpread through Italy, but extended to the moft P, rovinces of 
diftant countries that were fubjecl: to, or had any communi- 1 ' 1 cm P ire * 
cation with, Rome, or the Romans. We are told by Am- 

mianus Marcellinus, that this plague firft broke out at Seleu- 
cia, where the foldiers, pillaging the temple of Apollo, found 
a little golden coffer under ground, which, upon their open- 
ing it, call: out fuch a peftilentious air, as immediately infect- 
ed the neighbouring country, and foon fpread into moft parts 
of the world 1 5 but thofe who wrote at this very time, and 
before the infection reached the provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, affure us, that it began in /Ethiopia, and was thence 



arricd into Fgypt, and from Egypt into the country of the 
Parthians, where it infe&ed L. Verus's army i! . Be that as it 
will, it was, without all doubt, brought into Italy by the 

troops 



r Lucian. dehift. p. 347. 5 Dio, p. Sn. & Jul. Cap. in 
Aur. p. 22, & Ver. p. 38. 1 Amznian. 1. Kxiii. p. 251, 

253. u Lucian. dehift. p. 355. 
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troops which had been employed againft the Parthians, and 
made a dreadful havock in all the provinces of the empire, 
raging with great viblence for fome years, especially in Italy 
and at Rome, where it carried off many thoufands, and a- 
mong the reft great numbers of illuftrious perfons. M. Au- 
relius caufed fuch of the common people as died, to be buried 

at his own expence, and enacted on that occafion fome laws 
concerning burials and fepulchres, which were ftill in force in 

Dioclefian's time The plague was followed by a dreadful 
Andis fol- f am i ne5 by earthquakes, inundations, and other calamities. At 

famine^by die & me Utile, Marcomanni one of the moft warlike na- 
earch^uake«j tions in Germany, invaded the empire, having firft drawn 

into their alliance all the barbarous nations which bordered on 
the Roman dominions, from Gaul to Illyricum, viz. the 
Narifci, the Hermonduri, the Quadi, the Suevians, the Sar- 
matians, the Vi&ovales, Roxolani, Bafternae, Coftobochi, A- 
3ani, Vandali, Iazyges, and feveral other nations. This war, 
which by the hiftorians of thefe times is called one of the 

greateft wars Rome ever fuftained, was kindled while the 
flower of the Roman troops were yet employed in the eaft a- 
gainft the Parthians ; but lufpended for fome time by the ad- 
drefs of the commanders on the frontiers, that Rome might not 
be at the fame time engaged in two fuch dreadful wars. The 
War with affairs of the eaft were no fooner fettled, and L. Verus return- 
the Marco- e( j to Rome, than M. Aurelius acquainted the fenate, that a 
manm. war w j t jj t he Marcomanni was inevitable, and of fuch con- 

fequence, that it required the prefence of both emperors ; for 
M. Aurelius did not care to commit the whole management 
of the war to Verus, judging him unfit to carry it on with 
fuccefs and was, on the other hand, unwilling to leave him 
at Rome, where he began to be daily more and more defpi- 
Bot'n emoe- ° n a ccount of his enormous debaucheries. The fenate ap 



proved his propofal ; fo that both emperors, after having of- 



fered an infinite number of facrifices, and implored by all for 
of ceremonies, both foreign and Roman, the prote£tion of 
the gods, left Rome about the clofe of the year, in their mi- 
litary apparel, and haftened to Aquileia, to make the neceffary 
preparations there for taking the field early in the fpring 



The next confuls were the emperor L. Verus, the third 
time, and M. Quadratus, nephew to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius. Early in the fpring the two emperors took the field, 

and their approach ftruck the enemy with fuch terror, that 

they 



Jul. Cap. in M. Aur. p. z2. Orof, 1. vii. c. 15. * Idem 
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they repafled the Danube and even put to death the authors 

and promoters of the war. The Quadi, whofe king was dead, 
promifed not to crown the perfon whom they had chofen in 
his room, without the content and approbation of the empe- 
rors. Moft of the nations who had taken arms difpatched em- 
bafladors either to the emperors or their generals, to make TIie M arw - 
their fubmiflions, and afk pardon for having difturbed the^r Ger- 
peace of the empire. Hereupon Verus, .who had left the di- man nations 
verfions of the city much againft his will, and panted after fue for P eace * 
them, was for returning immediately to Rome ; but M. Au- 
relius, fufpecling the lincerity of the barbarians, 'continued 
fome time at Aquileia, fortifying that place with new works 



and then pafled, together with Verus, the neighbouring Alps ; 



provided with great care for the fafety of Italy and Illyricum, 
and returned to Rome about the end of this year y. The fol- 
lowing year, Apronianus and Paulus being confuls the fecond 
time, the war feems to have broke out a-new ; for it appears 

from feveral antient infcriptions, that both princes took this 
year, the eighth of their reign, the title of imperator ; , which 
was never done but on occafion of fome victory 2 : and in the 
chronicle of Eufebius we read, that the Romans gained this 
year a fignal victory over the Marcomanni, Quadi, Sarmatians, 
and Dacians 3 . The next year in the confulate of Sofius g ut renew 

Prifcus and P. Ccelius Apollinaris, the Germans, notwithftand- the war with 
ing their late defeat, renewed the war with more vigour than & reat vl s our « 
ever ; infomuch, that both emperors left Rome in the depth of 
winter, and returned to Aquileia, with a defign to attack the bar- 
barians early in the fpring; but the plague beginning to rage there 
with great violence, they thought it advifeable to leave the place 
and haften back to the metropolis. As they were on the road in 
the fame coach, L. Verus being feized with an apoplexy near 
Altinum, M. Aurelius caufed him to be immediately taken 
out of the coach and blooded, by which means he brought 
iiim alive to Altinum, where he lay three days fpeechlefs and l 4 Vents 
then died, after having lived thirty-nine years, and reigned dies, 
eight and fome months J . M. Aurelius conveyed his body to 
Rome; caufed it to be interred with extraordinary pomp, by 
that of his father L. Caefar, in the maufoleum of Adrian ; 
prevailed upon the fenate, notwithftanding the hatred they 
bore him, to rank him among the gods; appointed him 
nriefts, facrifices, &c. and took particular care of all his re- 
lations ; 



y DIo, p, 808. Jul. Cap. in Atir, p. 28. z Occo. p. 2S$, 
& 309. * Kufeb. chron. p. 136. D Jul. Cap. in M. Anr, 
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lations ; nay^ even of his wicked and debauched freed-men, 

. whom, however, he removed from the court, retaining only 
one of that herd, by name Ecle&us, who afterwards mur- 

. dered his fon Commodus, as we ^^^^l^ ^^^^^ ^C^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 



His tharac - Verus was a prince entirely abandoned to all manner of 



tcr, lewdnefs and debauchery, paffing his' whole time in revels 

and banquets, and often fcouring the ftreets in the night-time, 
as Nero had formerly done, and committing great diforders 
in the public-houfes and flews, which he ufed to frequent in 
difguife, and mix with the mob, by whom he was often 

roughly handled* During his four years ftay in Syria, he 

was fo taken up with pleafures and lewd amours, that he 
was with much-ado prevailed upon by his officers to march 
twice to the banks of the Euphrates, whence he haftened back 
to Daphne, one of the fuburbs of Antioch, a place fo infa- 
mous for all manner of lewdnefs, that to live after the man- 
ner of Daphne was become a proverb to exprefs the moft 

diffolute and luxurious way of living, and that all who had 
any regard to their reputation avoided appearing there. In 
that place Verus abandoned himfelf without reftraint to all 

His debau- *" orts abominations, while his generals were carrying on 
cheries. re- the war againft the Parthians and their allies; which gave oc- 
vds, ban- cafion to many fevere lampoons, the Antiochians being great- 
quets, &c j addicted to fatire. But Verus preferred his pleafures to 



his reputation : he brought with him out of Syria a great 
number of comedians, players, buffoons, &c* and pafled 
moft of his time in their company* Soon after his return to 
Rome, he is faid to have fpent at one entertainment fix mil- 
lions of fefterces ; for he prefented each of the guefts, who 
were twelve in number, with crowns of gold, and with all 
the gold and filver plate, great part of which was fet with 
jewels, which they had made ufe of during the banquet, and 
likewife with golden boxes filled with precious ointments; and 
at their parting he gave to each of them a chariot, and mules 
richly caparifoned, to carry them home. He turned the 
court, fays the writer of his life, into a tavern ; for after he 
had fupped with M. Aurelius, he ufed to withdraw to his 

own company, and pafs the whole night in drinking with his 
debauched companions and lewd women. Fie was fo fond of 
a horfe named Celer, or the Swift, that he erecled a ftatue 
to him in gold, fed him with rainns and almonds, covered him 
with purple, ordered him to be kept in a room of the palace, 
and, when he died, erected a ftately monument to him on 
the Vatican. He fufFered his flaves to be as free with him at all 

times, as they were with their matters, according to the Ro- 
man 
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man cullom, during the feaft of Saturn, and was entirely go- 
verned- by them, his freed-men, and his concubines. He 
built a magnificent villa on the Clodian way ; and there fpent . 
moft of his time in revelling with his freed-men and fuch 
women as were infamous for their lewdnefs. He once in- 

I 

vited thither M. Aurelius, who complied with his invitation, 
and flaid five days with him, hoping to reclaim him from his 

vices by the example of his regular and blamelefs conduct 5 

but finding he was not to be reclaimed, the good emperor 

bore with him patiently, diffembled his diforders, concealed 

them as much as lay in his power, and even endeavoured to 

excufe them. However, it was privately whifpered abroad, 

that Verus's horrible excefles, and his arbitrary manner of 
proceeding after his return from the eaft, occafioned a mif- 
underftanding between him and M. Aurelius, who was 

thought to have intimated in his fpeech to the fenate, that he 
was not much grieved for the death of his collegue, which ' 
enabled him to do good to all without controul or reftraint ; 
nay, as the bell of princes are often malicioufly cenfured, 
M. Aurelius was faid to have delivered himfelf from fo m. a«™k 



troublefome a collegue, either by poifon, or by ordering his faid by frm 
phyfician Pofidippus to let him blood unfeafonably ( . Dion'° u *J* v * iin 
Caffius feems inclined to believe, that M. Aurelius thought it t0 be m in- 
expedient to prevent by that means Verus from raifing difturb- dered. 
ances in the ftate d ; for he is faid to have formed a confpi- 
racy, with a defign to murder M. Aurelius, and reign alone c . 
But it is a crime, fay other hiftorians, to imagine, that fuch But cleared 
a prince as M. Aurelius, to whom flattery itfelf has never f, *? m that 
equalled ,any otner, would by any means contribute to the others. 



death of his brother, whatever his life and actions might de 



ferve f . Only fuch fratricides as Caracalla, and perfons 
of the moft enormous crimes, can entertain fuch thoughts of 



Aurelius ? . Some charged the emprefs Fauftina with his 
death, as if me had poifoned him for having difcovered to 
his wife his inceftuous converfation with her. Others faid 



he was poifoned by his wife Luciila, jealous of the 



paffion he had for his own fifter Fabia, whofe power Ihe 

could not brook b . 

M. Aurelius, now delivered from fo vicious and trouble- 
fome a partner, made it his whole ftudy to oblige all with his 

ing behaviour and unbounded generofity. He fcemed 

to 
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to 'excel not only his predeceflbrs, but even himfelf, govern- 
ing with fuch moderation and m'ildnefs> as can hardly be ex- 

M. Aure!ius P re ^ ^e necenTar y preparations for the war with the 

prepares for Marcomanni ingroiTed at this time his whole care and atten- 
the war a- ticn. His lieutenants gained, it feems, fome advantages over 
Marco- it ^ at f° rm idable enemy in the very beginning of the enfuing 
manpi. year, while M. Cornelius Cethegus and C. Erucius Clarus 

were confuls ; for foon after the death of L. Verus, and be- 
fore the twenty-fifth of February of this year, he took upon 
him the title of imperator, as appears from feveral medals 
and infcriptions k . However, the Marcomanni foon refumed 



their courage, and falling upon V index, captain of the guards 



cut both him and molt of his men in pieces 1 ; After this 
victory, they approached the Roman territories, where they 
were met by the flower of the troops of the empire. Here^- 
upon a bloody battle enfued, which lafted many hours, both 
the Romans and barbarians fighting with incredible courage 
The Ro- an d refolution ; but at length the Romans were utterly de- 
mans de- feated, and put to flight, after having loft near twenty thou- 

teftQm j!/* 11 ^ men * The Marcomanni purfued the fugitives to the 

s very walls of Aquileia ; which city they had taken, had not 
the Roman generals rallied their men with great fkill and con- 
duel:. The barbarians entered Italy itfelf, deftroying all with 
fire and fword, and committing cvery-where moft dreadful 
devaftations m . The news of this fatal overthrow filled 
Rome with terror and confternation. As the plague, which 
Hill raged in moft provinces of the empire, had greatly 
weakened the army, Haves, gladiators, and even the banditti 
of Dalmatia and Dardania, were admitted into the army, 
Befides, M. Aurelius prevailed upon fome mercenary Ger- 
mans to ferve againft their countrymen. Thus a confiderable 



army was foon raifed ; but as money was wanting to pay 



them, and defray the other charges of fo dangerous a war, 
the good-natured emperor, not being able to prevail upon 

himfelf to burden his people with new taxes, expofed to pub- 

M. AureKus^ c ^ e ^ e f urn i ture °f the palace, the gold and ftlver plate, 
fells the all the valuable pictures and ftatues belonging to the crown, 
plate, jew anc [ even his wife's rich garments embroidered with gold, 

furniture of anc * a cur ^ ous collection of pearls, which Adrian had purchafed 
the palace, during his long progrefs through the provinces of the empire, 
char^of Canc * ^o e ^ m a particular cabinet, called Adrian's cabinet, 

the war. ^ ne ^ e lafted two months, and produced fuch an immenfe 

fum, 



1 Idem, p. 59. Eutrop. k Birag. p. 221. 1 Pio, J, 
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fum, as enabled the emperor to relieve the people this year, 
when provifions were very dear, with an extraordinary largefs ; 
to defray the charges of a five years expenfive war ; and to 
buy back, when the war was ended, part of what he had 
fold, allowing, however, the buyers full liberty to keep their 
purchafes, or return them and take their money again 
When he was upon the point of fctiing out from Rome, he 
. married his daughter Lucilla, the widow of L. Verus, to 
Claudius Pompeianus, who was originally of Antioch, and 
the fon of a private Roman knight, but a perfon of extraor- 
dinary merit, and famed for his wifdom and integrity, which 

M. Aurelius ever preferred to wealth and nobility °. Ju- 
lian, furnamed the apoftate, blames M. Aurelius for hav- 
ing left the empire to his fon Commodus, and not to Pom- 
peianus , who was every way qualified for it ; whereas Com- 
modus was altogether unfit for the difebarge of fo great a, 
truft K However, neither Lucilla herfelf nor her mother 
Fauftina were pleafed with the match. Lucilla retained the 
title of Auguila, and all the badges of fovereignty <. Be- AnnIus v<? 
fore the emperor left Rome, his fon Annius Verus Caefar rus, the em 
died at Paleftrina, in the feventh year of his age. M. Aure- ^ r 'fon*" 
lius loved him with all the tendernefs of a father ; but never- jj eSB 
thelefs bore his death with great firmnefs, comforting the em- 
prefs Fauftina, and the phyficians, who are faid to have oc- 
cafioned his death by opening unfeafonably a fwelling under 



his ear r . The emperor fet out at length for Germany, whi- 
ther he mewed a great defire of carrying Galen with him 



but that celebrated phyfician chufing to fray at Rome, the 

good-natured prince would not prefs him to leave it. He left 

likewife at Rome his fon Commodus, under the care of Pi- 
tholaus, his chiefc hamberlain, enjoining him to employ none 
but Galen, in cafe his fon mould be taken ill during his 
abfence . 

The antients compare this war to the Punic and Cim- 
brian wars ; but, ,at the fame time, give us a very fuccin£r. 
and confufed account of it. The barbarians, fay they, laid The barfea- 
wafte feveral provinces of the empire : defeated ffreat ar- r,ans / . over : 
mies. The Marcomanni and the Vandals made themfclves^^^ 0 f 
mailers of Paruionia, and held it for fome time. The Ca- the empire. 

ftobochi 
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ftobochi over-ran Greece, and advanced as far as Elatea, a 

famous city of Phocis in Achaia; they overturned cities, and 

t committed every-where dreadful devaftations l . However, 

orr^on USthe > r WCre at len S th overCOme h Y M * Aurelius ? wn0 ? during 

the war i n this bloody and deftrudive war, gave innumerable inftances 
perfon with bf an extraordinary prudence and intrepidity, chufing rather 
lit! 1UC " t0 P r °l° n g ™ e war and tire out the enemy, than expofe his 

men to uiirieceflary dangers. The foldiers, animated by the 
example of their leader, behaved with uncommon bravery ; 
and the captains of the guards, as well as the other generals* 

fignalized themfelves in a very eminent manner u . The 
Marcomanni, Quadi, Sarmatians, and Vandals were con- 
tained to abandon Pannonia and retire beyond the Danube. 
The emperor purfued them, and, coming up with them as 



they were palling that river, gave them a dreadful over 



throw. The Iazyges were twice defeated, firft in Pannonia, 
and the fecond time as they were crofling the Danube on the 
ice. A Roman foldier, who was upon guard, during the 
night, near the Danube, hearing one of his comrades, who 
had been taken by the barbarians, crying on the other fide in 
an affecting manner, threw himfelf, armed as he was, into 
the river, croffed it, refcued his fellow-fold ier, and returned 
with him to his pore. w . Dion Caffius tells us, that the Ro- 
man foldiers having demanded of the emperor a largefs after 
a bloody battle, in which they had behaved with extraordi- 
nary valour and obtained a complete victory, he refufed it, 
His firmnefs filing them, That he could not enrich them, without inl- 
and intrepi- poverifhing their parents and relations ; and adding, as they 
dlty * feemed diflatisfied with this anfwer, That their complaints 

him no uneafinefs or concern, fince he was well ap- 

prifed, that the gods alone difpofed of empires \ Pompeia- 

nus, the emperor's fon-in-law, who commanded a body of 

troops, defiring to have Pertinax joined in the commiffion 
with him, M. Aurelius readily complied with his requefr, 
tho' he had, not long before, upon fome complaints, de* 

prived Pertinax of an employment which he had in Dacia. 

Pertinax was attended with erreat fuccefs in his new commif- 





Pert'max fion, which induced the emperor to admit him into the fe- 
fenat Cd * : nate * ^ em § ^ 00n a *" ter convinced, that the complaints brought 



nft him were quite groundlefs, to repair the injury he had 
e him, he honoured him with prsetorial ornaments, and 

appointed 



f Ammian. 1. xxxi. p. 425. Jul. Cap. in Aur. p. 29. Paufan. 
1 x p. 352. u Jul. Cap. p. 31. Ariftid; orat. ix. p. 117. 
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appointed him governor of Rhoetia and Noricum, whence 
he had drove the Germans, who had broke into that pro- 
vince, and was on that account* notwithstanding the mean- 
nefs of his birth, raifed by the emperor to the confular dig-, 
nity y . The emperor, during his firft expedition againft the 
Marcomanni , refided for the moft part at Carnuntum, a city 
of Upper Pannonia upon the Danube, which fome take to 
be the prefent village of St. Perronel in Auftria z . 

Before the war with the Marcomanni was ended* ano iD;fi ; ur k>n- 

ther broke out in Egypt, the robbers and fhepherds of that ce3 w Esyp 
country, who were numerous, taking up arms, at the infti- 
gation of their priefts, and committing dreadful diforders. 
Being headed by one Ifidorus, a man of great refolutidn and 
intrepidity, they killed a Roman centurion and fome foldiers, 



by treachery ; and afterwards, the Egyptians joining them 



great numbers from all parts, they defeated the Roman troops 
in a pitched battle ; over-ran the whole country, and would 
have made themfelves matters of Alexandria itfelf, had not 
Caflius, whom M. Aurelius had appointed governor of Syria, 
marched againft them. Caflius was reckoned the beft com- 
mander of his age, and had fignalized himfelf both in the 
Parthian and German wars. However, he did not think it 
advifeable to engage fo bold and defperate an enemy ; but 



having found means to fow divifions among them, as he was 

a man of great craft and addrefs, he obliged them at laft to fa hl ^ ff ™ 

fubmit and lay down their arms a. Caflius, having thus ^ Caffius. 

quelled the difturbances in Egypt, marched into Armenia 

and Arabia, where he performed great exploits ; but neither 

of them, nor of this year, which Teems to have lafted fome . 
time, any farther mention is made in hiftory. At the fame Spain in - 
time, the Moors over-ran almoft all Spain, ravaging; that!i ded - b 3 rt ? 

' r ° ° Moors, wh 



country with fire and fword ; but were in the end driven 




emperor's lieutenants. Severus, afterwards emperor, 

was at that time quaeftor of the province of Bcetica b . There 
were likewife fome difturbances in the country of the Se- 
quani, now the Franche-Comte ; but thefe the emperor com- 
pofed with his authority and feafonable feverity °. The next 
confuls were Herennianus and Severus, uncle to the emperor 
of that name, who, at his requeft, was by M. Aurelius ad- 

2 mitted 
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mitted into the fenate \ During their adminiftration, a great 
difpute arifing between Herodes Atticus and the city of Athens, 
the emperor Teemed inclined to favour the latter ; which fo 
provoked Herodes, who was a man of a violent and fiery 
temper, that when the caufe was to be decided by the em- 
peror then refiding at Sirmium, now Sirmich, in Pannonia, 
mftead of pleading with his ufual eloquence, tranfported with 



ge, he launched into bitter and fcurrilous invectives againft 



emperor, telling him amongft other things, that he fuf 
fered himfelf, which was highly unbecoming an emperor, to 
be governed by a woman and an infant only three years old ; 
for the emprefs Fauftina and her young daughter, inftru&ed 
by her, had interceded with the emperor in behalf of the 
Athenians. When he had done railing againft the emperor, 
BalTseus, captain of the guards, told him, That his infolent 
behaviour might perhaps coft him his life. But Herodes, 
The em- without fhewing the leaft concern or remorfe, anfwered, That 
peror bears a man of his age had nothing to fear, and immediately with- 
patientiy c j rew> j± s f or t he emperor he heard him the whole time 

the TC- . 

preaches of quite unconcerned ; and when he withdrew, addreffing the 
Herodes At- Athenian deputies, You may alledge your reafons, faid he, 
ticus. ^j 1Q » j3 erot | es no t been pleafed to alledge his. He heard 

them with great attention, and could not help fhedding tears, 

when they defcribed the cruel and arbitrary proceedings of 

Herodes and his freed-men, who had tifurped a kind of fo- 
vereignty over the city, and opprefied the people in a tyran- 
nical manner. However, the emperor did not condemn He- 
rodes, but only his freed-men ; and the punifhment which he 
inflicted upon them was very fmall, fays our hiftorian, and 

no-ways anfwerable to their crimes c \ nay, to all he remit- 
ted part of it, and to one of them, named Alcimedon, the 

whole, thinking him fufEciently punifhed by the death of his 
two daughters, killed by a flafn of lightning after their arrival 
at -Sirmium. Some time after, Herodes wrote to the em- 
peror, complaining, that he did not honour him, as he had 
done formerly, with his letters ; and the good-natured prince 
immediately lent him an anfwer, filled with the moft tender 
'and fincere exprefiions of friendfbip, condefcending, in 
•manner, to beg his pardon for having condemned perfons be- 

him f . BalTaeus, captain of the guards, whom we 

mentioned above, is by Dion Caiiius ftyled M. Rufus 

Bafseus, 



fc> o 
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Bafeus. He was, according to that writer, a common pea- 
fant 5 but being forced into the fervice, gave fuch proofs of 
.his courage and integrity, that the' emperor created him cap- 
tain of the guards, tho' he was quite deftitute of learning 
and fpoke fo broad, that he could hardly be underftood K 
The following year, when Maximus and Orfitus were con- 



fuls, M. Aurelius gained, it feems, confiderable advantages 



over the Germans ; for, on all the medals of this year, men- 
tion is made of his vi£tories in Germany, and on fome he is 
ftyled Germanicus j which title was given to his fon Comr 
modus this very year, on the fifteenth of October l? . * The 
next confuls were M. Aurelius Severus, the fecond time, and 
T. Claudius Pompeianus, during whofe adminiftration no- 
thing happened, which hiftorians have thought worth tranf- 
mitting to pofterity. But the enfuing- year, when Gallus and # . 
Flaccus were confuls, M. Aurelius, by an event altogether M.Aurdtqi 



miraculous, efcaped being cut off with his whole army, d" n gcr *of 



This happened beyond the Danube, in the country of the being cut off 
Quadi, where M. Aurelius was this year making war, and w, , th , h,s 

i i * i ' f c j.\ ■ \ • c vvhole army 

near the river Gran, which riling trom the mountains ofb y the Mar- 
North Hungary falls into the Danube over-againft the antient comanni. 
city of Strigonium, to which the Gran gives its name \ 

This memorable battle was begun by the enemy's flingers and 

archers, who, from the oppofite banks of the Gran, galled 
the Romans to fuch a degree, that the emperor thought it 

advifeable to pafs the river, and diflodge them \ which was 

done accordingly, not without great flaughter on both fides. ; 
but the enemy retiring in good order, as it had been concert- 
ed among them before-hand, drew the Romans, who ad- 
vanced with more bravery than conduct, into a di fad vantage- 
ous place, among barren mountains, quite deflitute of water. 
The Romans clofing their ranks, defended themfelves with 
great bravery, and repulfed the enemy, who thereupon, giving 
over the attack, feized the avenues, and blocked them up on 
all fides, hoping to reduce by third: thofe whom they could not 
overcome by force of arms. The Romans, finding themfelves 
thus (hut up among barren mountains, quite fpent with their 
wounds and the fatigues of the battle, oppreffed with heat, and 

tormented with an infufferable drought, attempted to open 

themfelves a way through the midft of the enemy ; but all 
their efforts proving unfuccefsf u 1 , they found themfelves oblig- 



C 




ed 
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ged to continue under arms, expofed to the rays of the 

fun, and opprefled with a violent thirft, without being able 
either to fight or retire. In this deplorable extremity, both 
foldiers and officers began to abandon themfelves to defpair, 
while the emperor, more affected with the miferies of the fol- 
diers than his own, flew through all the ranks, endeavouring 
to infpire them with courage, and raife their drooping fpiritsf; 
but as they faw no pofiible means of efcaping the prefent dan- 
ger, his words were to no purpofe, and nothing was heard but 
groans and lamentations, nothing feen but marks of the ut-^ 

moft defpair. In this diftrefs, when they expected every mo- 
ment to be either cut in pieces, or to become a prey to the 
barbarous enemy, who furrounded them, clouds appeared all 



on a fudden gathering in the air 5 the fky was overcaft, and, 



They are re- to their inexpreifible joy, rain fell in great plenty j which the. 
lie ved by a fainting foldiers received, holding their mouths, helmets, and 
ftower Duc kl ers up to heaven, as they are reprefented on the famous 

column of Antoninus at Rome. In this pofture the barbari- 
ans fell upon them ; fo that they were obliged at the fame 
time to drink and fight ; for they were fo opprefTed with 
drought, that fuch of them. as were wounded drank their own 
blood mixed with water which they had received in their hel- 
mets. As they were more eager to quench their thirft than 
to repulfe the enemy, they had been all cut in pieces, had 
they not been miraculoufiy fuccoured by a dreadful ftorm of 

. hail, attended with thunder and lightning, which difcharged 
.itfelf upon the barbarians, as they advanced againft them. 
Thus were feen at die fame time fire and water defcending 
from heaven $ water to refrefh the Romans, and fire to de- 

ftroy their enemies ; for either no fire fell upon the Romans, 
or what fell was immediately extinguifhed 5 and the rain 

which fell upon the barbarians was fo far from overcoming 
the flames which confumed them, that, on the contrary, it 
doubled their violence, as if it had not been water, but oiL 
The enemy, thus deflitute of water in the midfl of a heavy 
fhower, were obliged either to wound themfelves, in order 
to extinguifh. with their blood the devouring flames, or to have 
reccurfe to the Romans, and throw themfelves upon the 
mercy of M? Aurelius, who received and entertained'them in 

a friendly manner \ Thus Dion Caflius relates this memo- 
rable event, fo much celebrated by Apollinaris, Tertullian, 
Eufebius, Julius Capitolimis, Themiftius in his oration before 

Xhcodofius, St. Jerom, Gregory of Nylla^ the poet Claudi- 



k Dio, i\>id. p. 805, 806 » 
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an, and the chronicle of Alexandria. It was engraved on the 
famous column of Antoninus, with the other exploits of M. 
Aurelius during the Marcomannic war, and on another which 
Themiftius tells us he had feen K The truth of this miracu- 



lous event has been univerfally acknowledged both by the 



chriftian and pagan writers, who neverthelefs difagree as to 
the authors of it. Dion Caffius afcribes it to a celebrated 
magician of Egypt, named Arnuphis, who attended the em- 



peror in this war m ; Suidas to a magician, by name Julianus, 
who was originally of Chaldaea, and wrote feveral books of 
magic n . Julius Capitolinus '', Themiftius f, and the poet 
Claudian i pretend, that this miraculous fliower was owing to. 
the emperor's own prayers. In the above-mentioned column 
of the Antonini it is by the pagans afcribed to their thundering 
upiter. But all the chriftian writers allure us, that fo fignal which 

a favour was granted by heaven to the prayers of the chriftian obtained by 
foldiers, who ferved in the Roman army. This Eufebius ^^th^chlif- 
ferts upon the authority of Apollinaris bifhop of Hierapolis, tian foldiers, 
which ought to be of great weight, fince this miraculous de- 




was 



liverance happened in his time . The chriftians, by whofe Th e .legion 
prayers the army was faved, belonged to the legion Melitina, Malltln ** 
mentioned by Dion Caflius s , or, as Xiphilin expreffes it, to 
the legion that had been raifed or quartered at Melitine ; for 
the legions, as is well known, often borrowed their names 
from the places where they were quartered. Melitine was 
one of the chief cities of Armenia Minor, and ftood on the 
banks of the Euphrates. This legion, which, according to 
Xiphilin, confifted entirely of chriftians, and had been prompt-* 
ed by a vifion, if Gregory of Nyfla is to be credited f , to em 
brace the true religion, was in all likelihood the twelfth, 
which by Titus had been quartered in the city of Melitine in 

the year 70, u and was in Cappadocia in the year 230, the 

ninth of Alexander Severus's reign The province of Cappa- 
docia probably comprehended at that time Armenia Minor ; fo 
that we may fuppofe it to have been ftill at Melitine ; for there 

.we find it placed in a notitia imperii, or ftate of the empire, 
publimed many years after the death of Severus. The twelfth 
legion was diftinguifhed by the furname of the thundering s ; 
and Apollinaris, as quoted by Eufebius y , tells us, that the le- 
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gion, 
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gion Melitina was honoured with that title by the emperor, 

by way of reward for the above-mentioned miracle. The 
fame thing we read in Xiphilin, and in Onuphrius, who main- 
tains, that till the time of M. Aurelius no mention is made of 
the thundering legion But from an antient infcription it ap- 



pears, that the twelfth legion was diftinguimed by that fur^ 
name even in Trajan's time s . Of this legion, which frill 
fubfifted in the time of Eufebius , were the forty martyrs of 
Sebafte, fo much fpoken of by the ecclefiaftic writers of the 
primitive times c . But what moft of all confirms the truth 
of the above-mentioned miracle is, the letter which the em- 
peror himfelf wrote to the fenate, giving them an account of 
it, and of the victory he gained on that occafion . Tertul- 
lian allures us, that in his letter he afcribed, tho' in a doubt- 
ful manner, his deliverance to the prayers of the chriftians \ 
Having obtained rain, fays he, as quoted by Tertullian, per- 
haps by the prayers of the chriftians. He exprefted himfelf 



the fenate with g 



mfpection, as the 



reader may obferve ; but of his being in his own mind fully 
convinced, that his fafety was owing to the chriftians, he gave 

M. Aurelius ^ oon a f ter a very ftrong proof, by enacting, that fuch as fhould 
acknow- thenceforth accufe a chriftian on account of his religion, fhould 

feif indebted k e P unmle d Wlt ^ we utm oft rigor, that is, as Eufebius undei - 
to the cht if- ft^nds it, with death \ As Tertullian quotes the emperor's 

tuns for his letter in writing againft the pagans, . we cannot doubt but he 
de';verance. f een it ? n0 r call in queftion what he fays of it. Eufebius 

quotes fome paftages of it out of Tertullian, and fpeaks of it 




his chronicle as a thing that was faid to have been 

St. Jercm, in tranflating that paffage of Eufebius, pofitively 



afnrms, that it was ftill extant. Orofius and Xiphilin only 
fay, that it was thought to be extant in their times ' 5 whence 

manifeft they had not feen it. A letter afcribed to M 



Aurelius concerning the vi&ory, which he obtained by the 



prayers of the chriftians, has reached cur times. It is com 
monly annexed in Greek to the apologies of Juftin the 

martyr, and is to be found in Latin in Onuphrius & and Ba- 

ronius , tranilated, as they tell us, from the Greek text, 
which, was itfelf a tranftation from the original Latin. They 
both look upon it as an authentic piece ; but, notwithftand* 



Onuph. in faft. p. 233. a Vide Baron, ad. ami. 176. & 
Eufeb. chron. p. 233. b Enfeb. ibid. c Qreg. Nyff. ds 
quadrag. martyr. d Dio, 2. Ixxi p. 8 06. c Eufeb. J iii. 
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ing their judgment, it is by the beft critics rejected 

ous, to whole opinion we readily fubferibe, finding it fre- 

quently contradicts all the hiftorians who have defcribed the 
reign of M. Aurelius \ After fo glorious a victory, M. Au- 
relius was proclaimed emperor the feventh time, and the em- 
prefs Fauftina was honoured by the fenate with the title of 
rnater caftrorum, or the mother of armies ' v . This memora^ 
ble victory was gained by the Romans in the year 
#ian aera 1 74, the fourteenth of M. Aurelius's reign. Great 



numbers of the enemy were cut in pieces, many were taken 
prifoners, and the reft put to flight and difperfed. 

Marcus Aurelius could not, however, be yet pre- 
vailed upon by his friends to leave Germany, and return to 
Rome, being defirous to reduce the countries of the Marco-^ 
manni and the Sarmatians, to Roman provinces, not out of 
vanity and ambition, fays Dion Camus, but becaufe he found 
by experience, that he could not rely upon their fidelity. T his 
he would have compafled, had he not been interrupted in the 
jmidft of his conquefts by the revolt of Caflius, which we 
{hall relate anon. He continued in Germany great part of the 
following year, when Pifo and Juiianus were confuls j and 
having placed twenty thoufand men in the countries of the 
Quadi and Marcomanni, harraffed thefe two nations to fuch 
a degree, that they refolved to abandon their native foil and 

fettle elfewhere. But M, Aurelius, having received timely 

notice of their defign, prevented them from putting it in exe-r 
cution \ fo that their fields being laid wafte, and all commu- 
nication with the neighbouring nations cut off, they were in 

the end conftrained by famine to fend embaffadors to the em- 
peror and fue for peace. The Quadi fent with their embafla- The Marco- 
dors all the koman deferters, and thirteen thoufand prifoners, ^ 
whom they had taken during the war; and by that means ob- f or p Cace , 
tained a peace, upon condition, that they mould not for the 
future traffic within the Roman dominions, nor fettle within 

■ fix miles of the- Danube. But this peace was fhort-lived ; for 

the Quadi, inftead of executing the articles of their agreement, 
joined the Iazyges, who were ftill in arms, and drew over 
the Marcomanni. At the fame time, they drove out Fur- 
tius, their king, for difapproving their meafiires, and, of their 
own authority, appointed one Ariogefes in his room ; which 
M. Aurelius refented to fuch a degree, that tho' the Quadi 
promifed to fet at liberty fifty thoufand Roman captives, upon 



condition 
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condition, that he concluded a peace with them, and confirm- 
ed to Ariogefes the title of king,the emperor would not hearken 
to the propofal, but on the contrary profcribed the new prince 
and fet a price upon his head. Hereupon the Quadi, being 
joined by the Marcomanni, the Iazyges, the Buri, the Na- 
rifci, and many other nations, of whom we find no farther 
mention in hiftory, attacked the Romans, but were, after a 
They re- long, bloody, and obftinate difpute, put to the rout and ut- 

sat terly defeated. Ariogefes himfelf was taken prifoner and 
overthrow, brought to the emperor, who, notwithstanding his late mena- 
ces and refentment, generoufly fpared his life, and contented 

himfelf with confining the captive to the city of Alexandria, 
the metropolis of Egypt K After this victory, moft nations 

in Germany fent deputies to fue for peace, offering to fubmit 
to fuch terms as the emperor mould think fit to impofe upon 
them. The Quadi feem to have continued in arms till the 
roannUnd " reign of Commodus. The Marcomanni, after fo many lofles, 

other na- fubmitted and obtained a peace, upon condition, that they 

un mould not fettle within five miles of the Danube. Zantiches, 



ceive a 



Ma 



a peace, 



king of the^Iazyges, came in perfon to wait on M. Aurelius, 
attended by all the great men of the nation, and was by him 
received into favour, but obliged to retire with his people far- 
ther from the Danube than the Marcomanni. They were a 
very powerful and warlike people, and had taken above an 
hundred thoufand prifoners, during this war, whom they fet 

at liberty upon the conclufion of a peace, this being in all 

likelihood one of the articles of it. Befides, they fupplied M 



Aurelius with a body of eighty thoufand horfemen, of whom 



. he immediately fent five thoufand into Britain, where the Ro 
■ mans were threatened with a new war. The Buri, Narifci, 
and other German nations, obtained a peace upon fuch terms 
as the emperor would never have granted, had he not been 
obliged by all means to put an end to this war, in order to 
Avidius Caf- I ea d his troops againft Caffius, whofe revolt was likely to bring 
fias revolts, dreadful calamities upon the empire, as it had already raifed 

the courage of the barbarians, 
Hi* extrac- j Avidius Cassius, whom we have frequently mentioned in 
t^n. defcribing the Parthian and Egyptian wars, was, as fome au- 

write, defcended by the mother from the antient family 



of the Caflii. His father, by name Avidius Severus, raifed 




imfelf, according to the author of his life ra , from the degro 

f a centurion to the firft employments in the ftate , and was 

on 
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on accountof his extraordinary parts, highly favoured by the em- 
peror M. Aurelius, but died before the revolt of his fori;- Such 

is the account which Vulcatius Gallicanus gives us of his ex- 
traction. But another hiftorian writes, that Caflius himfelf own- 
ed, that he had nothing, except the name, common to him with 

the famous Caflius who killed Caefar the dictator ; and adds, 
that he was Originally of Cyrrhum in Syria, and the fon of one 
Heliodorus, who had the good fortune to raife himfelf by his 
eloquence to the government n . One of Adrian's fecretaries • 
was named Heliodorus, and him a modern writer takes to 
have been the father of Caflius °. He was remarkable for 
maintaining difcipline among the troops ; but his feverity, ac- 
cording to Vulcatius, favoured of cruelty ; for if any foldier HJ j f everi * t y 
was found to take but the leaft thing by violence from the towards the 
people of the provinces, he caufed him to be immediately cm- foldlers * 
cified in the place where the fad was committed : fome he 
ordered to be burnt alive ; others, chained together, to be 
thrown into fome river or into the fea. He ufed to punifh de- 
ferters with cutting off their hands and legs, faying, that the 
fight of a criminal living in miferyj made a deeper impreflion 
than his being put to death at one blow. As he had been 
attended with wonderful fuccefs againft the Parthians, M. 

Aurelius, in his firft war with the Marcomanni, fent him 

againft the Sarmatians their confederates. As he was encamp- 
ed near the Danube, fome auxiliaries of his army, upon intel- 
ligence, that the enemy lay carelefly on the banks of that ri- 
ver, went without his knowledge to. attack them, killed three 
thoufand of them, and returned to the camp loaded with 
booty. Their centurions, who had put them upon this en- 
terprize, and headed them in the action, . expected fome great 
reward from Caflius for having with an handful of men kil- 
led fuch a number of the enerhy, while the tribunes and o- 
ther officers had neglected fo favourable an opportunity. But 
Caflius, looking upon this as a bad precedent, which might 
be attended with worfe confequences, inftead of rewarding the . 
centurions, caufed them all to be feized and crucified like ftancTof it 
Haves. This feverity occafioned a mutiny in the army ; but 
Caflius, without betraying the leaft fear, appeared naked and 
unarmed in the midft of the incenfed multitude, ciying aloud 
to them, Kill me, and, to your neglect of duty, add, if you 
dare, r 'the murder of your general. This intrepidity allayed 



fury ; and no one daring to utter a fmgle word of ^compl 



they 
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they all returned to their tents, and thenceforth made it their 
whole ftudy to learn and obferve the military laws, knowing 
they ferved under a general who could not by any fears or 
menaces be prevailed upon to wink at their faults, or fuffer 
them to pafs unpunifhed. This inftance of feverity made fuch. 
a deep impreffion on the minds of the Sarmatians, that des- 
pairing to conquer a people thus obfervant of military difci 
pline and the rules of war, they immediately fent embaffadors 
to the emperor to beg peace for an hundred years p. After the 



Pernor of firft Marcomannic war, he was by M. Aurelius appoint 



Syria. ed governor of Syria, the emperor judging him the beft 



qualified of any in the empire to reftore the antient difcipl 
He reftores ent * re ty ne gl e &ed hy the troops quartered in that province (F). 
the military^ 01 " was ne miftaken in his judgment ; for in a few months 
aifcipHne the moft dilTolute were reclaimed from their pleafures and 

luxurious manner of living, the antient difcipline revived, and 

the 



the 



droops 



? Vulcat. Galh ibid. p. 46. 



{F) The emperor, upon his appointing him governor of Syria, 
Wrote the following letter to his lieutenant in that province : I 



44 



have given to Avidius Caflius the command of the leg 
Syria, which Caefonius Veclilianus found, as he informs me, 
diffolved in luxury, and abandoned to all forts of pleafures. He 

is, you know, a ftrici obferver of the antient difcipline, with- 
out which the foldiers can never be kept to their duty. You 
remember the old verfe, 



ft 



Moripus antiquis res flat Romana viwlis. 



M And truly the ftrici: obfervance of the antient difcipline is the 
chief fupport of the empire. Take care that fufficient provi- 



iff 



fions be got ready for the legions, which, if I am not deceived 
" in Avidius Caflius, will not be mifapplied." To this letter the 

lieutenant returned the following anfwer : '* You could not prefer 
" to the command of the legions in Syria a man better qualified 
" for that important truft than Avidius Caflius : for only an officer 
* # of his feverity can reclaim them from their voluptuous manner 
*' of living, and put them out of conceit with the pleafures of the 
** .effeminate Greeks, to which they have entirely abandoned 
themfelves. He will fhake their flowers off of their heads, and 
teach them their duty. The neceffary provifions for the le- 
gions are already laid up ; and nothing can be wanting, f@ 
long as they have fuch an excellent commander as Avidius Caf- 



4* 



£us (14). 
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the whole army thoroughly reformed. Caffius, upon his ar- 
rival at Antioch, ordered all the foldiers and officers to repair 
forthwith to their colours, publifhed a proclamation forbid- 
ding them, on pain of being cafhiered, to appear at Daphne 9 
every feventh day examined their cloaths, arms, and equipa- 
ges, and frequently obliged them to perform their exercifes all 
in a body, faying, It was a fhameful thing that wreftlers and 
gladiators fliould be continually exercifed, and not foldiers, 

whofe labours are leflened in proportion as they become ac- 
cuftomed to them 9 . As for Caffius's other qualities, the au- 
thor of his life reprefents him as a man endowed with great 
virtues, which, however, were allayed with no lefs vices, in- 
fomuch, that he was by fome called a fecond Catiline. But 
to us that writer feems to contradict himfelf in the character 
he draws of Caffius ; for in one place he paints him not only 
as fevere, but cruel and inhuman towards his foldiers j and 



in another tells us, that he was greatly beloved by them. How 



to monar*- 



can his being ftyled a fecond Catiline, on account of his vir 
tues and vices, his good and his bad qualities, be reconciled' 
with what he writes elfewhere, viz. that had he attained the 
empire, he would have proved an excellent prince, a prince 

of great clemency and moderation r . Dion Caffius fpeaks of 

him, not only as an eminent commander, but as a perfon e- 
qual to, and in every refpecl: worthy of, the fovereign pow- 
er s . He always abhorred an abfolute and monarchical go- Is an enemy 
vernment, and is by fome thought to have had nothing in 
view, when he revolted, but to rellore the commonwealth to° y * 
its former authority. He had been charged in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius with a defign of depoling that prince 5 but his 

father, who was a man of great intereft at court, having pre- 
judiced the emperor in his favour, the accufation was dropt. 
However, he was thenceforth looked upon as a fufpicious and 
difaffe£ted perfon. When he commanded in the Parthian 
war under L. Verus, that prince, fufpecting him, and in- 
deed not Without reafon, wrote the following letter concern- 



ing him to M. Aurelius, his partner in the empire. M Avi-j,, verus's 
" dius Caffius feems to me to afpire at the empire, as it is letter con- 
" well known he did in the reign of our father Antoninus cernin s hini " 




ius. I therefore advife you to keep a watchful eye over 
<c him. He cenfures and condemns all our actions, grows 



6 



exceeding rich, and fpeaks of us both with the utrncfr con- 
tempt, calling you a doating philofopher, and mc a luxu- 



* c rious fool. Confider what is to be done : I bear no hatred to 



tnc 



} Idoci. p. 47. r Idem, p. 41—45. s Dio, 1. ixxi. p. Sjo. 
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fiC the man, but would have you to reflect, that by in-* 
<c veiling fuch a perfon with power, and trulling him with 
ci the command of the troops, by whom he is greatly be- 
<c loved, you may injure both yourfelf and your chil-< 
<c dren." Nothing can give us a greater idea of the vir- 
tue truly heroic of this excellent prince, than his anfwer to 
M. Aure- this letter, which was couched in the following terms : " I 
hus s anfwer. 4 c nave perufed your letter, in which you betray greater fear 

<c and uneafinefs than becomes an emperor, or is confillent 

" with the equity of our reign. If the empire is allotted by 
" heaven to Avidius Caffius, it Will not be in our power to 
« c cut him off. You know the faying of our grandfather A- 
u drian that no man cuts off his fucceffor. If Caffius is 
«« not dellined to the empire, be will fall of himfelf, with- 



lty 5 into the fatal ihare. Befides, we 
jullice treat a perfon as a criminal, who is accufed by 



" and is, as you write, beloved by the army, and confe~ 
" quently a man of merit and a good commander. In cafes of 
" treafon, even when the crime is proved, the world is apt 

think the fufferer injured ; which made your grandfather 



(C 



Adrian complain of the hard fate of emperors, who are 
never thought to have been in danger till they are killed* 
" I chufe to name Adrian rather than Domitian, who was 
" the firft author of this faying, becaufe a thing, however 
,c well faid, has not its due weight and authority when it 
' { conies from a tyrant. Let therefore Avidius Caffius purfue 
" his own meafures 5 he is an excellent officer, and a man 
* c of great courage, and ufeful to the Hate. As for my chil- 
" dren, to whofe fafety you would have me to facrifice Him, 
" if he deferves to be more beloved than they, if his 'life 
e * promifes greater advantages to the Hate than theirs, let A- 
" vidius Caffius live, let the children of M. Aurelius perilh t ." 
The good-natured emperor took no farther notice of what 
Verus had wrote to him \ for upon the return of Caffius from 

the eaft, where he had performed great exploits, he put him 
at the head of an army, which he fent againft the Sarma- 
tians, and afterwards appointed him governor of Syria, as we 
have related above. In the mean time the Marcomanni and 
other German nations, renewing the war with great vigor, 
Caffius laid hold of that opportunity to feize the empire. 
Some authors write, that the emprefs Faullina, being well 
apprifed, that her fon Commodus was no-wavs qualified for 



g 



and fearing that fome one might feize 



1 Idem, p. 40. 41. 
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* 

it, who would deftroyher and her little children, follicited 
Caflius to declare himfelf emperor as foon as he fhould hear 

the news of M. Aurelius's death, and promifed in that cafe to " 

marry him. They add, that a report being fpread of the 
emperor's death, Caflius immediately caufed himfelf to be Hea ? um « 

proclaimed in his room, and that, tho' the rumour proved emperor. 0 * 
afterwards falfe, he found himfelf too far engaged to recede. 
Others clear Fauftina from being any ways privy to the defign 
of Caflius (G), and tells us, that the report of the emperor's 
death was fpread abroad by Caflius himfelf, in order to in- 
duce the governors of the eaftern provinces to join .him, M. 



Aurelius being greatly beloved, and his fon no lefs hated u . And is joined 



Be that as it will, he foon became mafter of all the countries th ™afte°rn 
beyond mount Taurus, and of Egypt itfelf, Flavius Calvifius , nations* 
governor of that province, having declared in his favour. 



The troops in Bithynia were likewife inclined to fide with him, 
but reftrained by Clodius Albinus, their commander, of 



whom we fliall have occafion to fpeak hereafter. Several fo- 
reign princes and nations efpoufed his caufe, but none with 

more zeal than the Jews w . 

Martius Verus, governor of Cappadocia, was thenrlt- 
who gave the emperor notice of this revolt. M. Aurelius 
concealed it for fome time ; but when he found it divulged 




u Vulcat. Gall, in Caff. p. 42, 43. w Idem ibid. Dioin 
excerpt. Val. p. 718. Albiu. vit. p. 81. 



(G) Vulcatius Gallicanus, to clear theemprefs from this charge, 
produces two letters written by her to M. Aurelius on occafion of 
this revolt. In one (he exprefles herfelf thus : " My mother 
" Fauftina, in the time of the defediion of Celfus, advifed your 
" father Antoninus Pius to mew his kindnefs, in the firft place to 
" his own family, and next to others. And truly it is incumbent 
e< upon every good prince to take care of his wife and children. 
" Your fon Commodus is yet very young, and your fon-in-law 
Pompeianus is flricken in years and a fxranger. Do not there- 



<< 



fore fpare men, who, had they conquered, would neither 
" fpared you, nor your wife and children. You will hear from 
" Csecilius, whom I (hall fend to you, what reports have been 
" fpread of ycuby the wife of Caflius, by his fon and his fon-in- 
" law, &c." In the other letter Ihe prefles him to purfue Caflius 
and his accomplices with the utmoft ieverity, if he loves her and 
his children, afluring him, that if he neglects to opprefs them, 
they will not fail to opprefs him (15). 



(15) Idem ibid. 
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by public fame, he acquainted the foldiers with it in a very 

judicious and modeft fpeech, only complaining of the ungrateful 

return which Caffius made him for the kindnefs he ever had, 
and mould ever have, for him, notwithstanding his revolt, 
as he hoped to mew as foon as he had brought him to a fenfe 
of his duty. Neither did Camus on his fide utter any inju- 
rious reflections againft M. Aurelius, but only charged him 
with neglecting the raoft important affairs of the ftate to at- 
tend the ftudy of philofophy, and with fufFering, thro' an 
excefs of goodnefs, many diforders which it was incumbent 
upon him as emperor to correct x . In the mean while, M. 

Aurelius having terminated the war with the Mareomanrii 
and other German nations, as the time approached for his fon 

Commodus to put on the manly robe, he fent for him from 

Rome and gave him it, with the ufual ceremonies, on the 

feventh of July, ordering on that occafion confiderable fums to 
be diftributed among the Roman people ' . At Rome the fe- 
nate were no fooner informed of the revolt of Caffius, than 
they declared him a public enemy and confifcated his eftate, 
which the emperor ordered to be returned, not . into his pri- 
vate coffers, as his predecefibrs had done, but into the public 



M. Aurelius treafury. At length M. Aurelius left Germany and fet out for 
marches a- Ulyricum, with a defign to purfue his march thence into the 



gamft him. ea ^ an ^ meet q^ ius ^ declaring, that he was ready to refign 



the empire to him, if the gods mould judge it expedient for 
the public good, that Caffius fhould reign, and not M. Au- 
relius : For it is not, added he, any private intereft or ambi- 
tion, but the public welfare, that prompts me to undergo fo 
€affius is man y labours, to expofe myfelf to fo many dangers. He was 
tolled j not advanced far on his march, when news was brought him, 

that Caffius had been killed by a centurion named Antonius, 
and another ofHcer of a ftiil inferior rank, who had the com- 
mand only of ten men z . Dion Caffius gives us but a con- 
fufed account of his death ; and Vulcatius Gallicanus pro- 
mifes to inform us how he was killed, and where he was 
overcome, but is not fo good as his word. However, from 
what he writes, it is plain, that a battle or encounter hap- 
pened between him and the emperor's troops, probably com- 
manded by Martius Verus ; for on his bravery the emperor" 
chiefly relied,and had therefore fent him before him into Syria, 

giving him the government of that province, inftead of the 

government 



x Jul. Cap. ibid. p. 32. Dio. !. Ixxi. p. 809. 812. y Lamprid. 
in Commod. p. 45. & Jul. Cap. in Aur. p. 32. x Dio, p. Si 2. 
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government of Cappadocia. W e are told, that a great many 

letters, written to Caffius by his friends and correfpondents, 
falling into Verus's hands, the generous commander commit- 
ted them to the flames, faying, he did not doubt but that 
would pleafe M. Aurelius ; and if it did not, that he chofe, 
however, to fave many lives at the expence of one \ Others 
write, that thefe letters were brought to M. Aurelius, who 
ordered them, fealed as they were, to be immediately burnt 
in his prefence '\ With Caffius was killed his captain of the 
guards, and foon after his fon Metiarius, whom he had ap- 
pointed governor of Egypt, to fecure that important province. 
No other perfon of diftincKon, at leaft of the fenatorial order, 

perifhed on account of his rebellion nay, thefe were put to 

death without the emperor's knowledge and againfl his will 5 

for he was greatly concerned that the blood of any fenator 

mould have been fhed during his reign : hence, when the And his head 
head of Caffius was brought to him, he expreffed great for- ^"J? r° 

row, turned his eyes away, and caufed it to be honourably who is con-* 

interred, complaining, that he had been robbed of an cppor-cemedfbrhis 
tunity of mewing his mercy. The reign of Caffius, or ra- 
ther his dream, as Dion Caffius ftyles it, lafted but three 
months and fix days \ M. Aurelius himfelf would neither 
try, imprifon, nor condemn any . fenator concerned in the 
confpiracy > but referred the whole to the fenate, appointing 
the criminals a day to appear before their judges. In the 
mean time, he wrote a letter to the fenate, wherein, after 
acquainting them, that he had appointed Pompeianus, his 
fon-in-law, conful for the enfuing year, he thus exhorts them 
to proceed, rather with clemency than rigor, againfl thofe 
whom they were to try : " As for what concerns the defec- His j ettcf 



11 
/ 



c 



c 



c 



c 



of Caffius, I beg and conjure you, confcript fa 
to have a tender regard to your characters and to mine : let 
no one fenator be put death ; let the blood of no perfon of 
diftindtion be fpilt > let fuch as have been already banimed 
return, nay, and enjoy their, eftates. I wifh I could raife 
from the dead thofe who perifhed in the firft heat of the 



war. Revenge is never commendable in an emperor ; it ill 



becomes him in his own caufe, let it be never fo juft. You 

will therefore pardon the children of Avidius Caffius, his 

fon-in-law, and his wife. But why do I fay pardon, when 

they have committed no crime ? Let thern live in fafety 

" and 



Dio, p. 813. b Val. in excerpt. Dio. c Bio, p, 81 
Vulcat. Gall, in Caff. p. 43. Noris ep= conf. p. no. 
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u and enjoy their paternal eftate, with all their father's plate 
" and furniture. Let them have full liberty to live where 

u they pleafe, that they may be fo many inftances of your 
clemency and of mine. I further beg and delire, that all 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



to the chil- 
dren r.f 



the fenators and Roman knights in general, who have been 
privy to this rebellion, be by your authority exempted from 

death, profcripcion, infamy, in fhort, from all kind of 
pimifhrnent. Allow it to be faid to your honour and mine, 
that in this rebellion fuch only perifhed as were killed in the 
hurry of the war" <j . The fenate not only complied with 
his requeii:, but returned him thanks for the regard he had 
ihewn even to the moft undeferving members of their body* 
H^ kcdnefs As for the children of Caffius, the emperor took them under 

his protection, forbidding any one to reproach them with the 

Caffius 4 misfortunes of their family, and feverely punifhing fuch as did 

Vukatius tells us, that he even raifed the fons of Caffius and 
Druncianus orDruentianus, who had married one of his daugh 
ters, by name Alexandra, to great preferments, which was 
t-ie more commendable, as the emperor was well apprifed, 
that Caffi us's wife, children, and fon-in-law, had, with many 
ill-natured reflections, endeavoured to bring him into difcredit 
with the people and foldiery. Of the many pcrfons con- 
cerned in this revolt, only a few centurions were executed, 
and fome officers of greater diftindtion banimed. Among the 
latter was FlaviusCalvifius, governor of Egypt, who was con- 
fined to an iflancl ; but the emperor would not fuffer his eftate 
to be eonfifcated. An impoftor*, who pretended to be .in- 
fpired by the gods, and was faid to have foretold the revolt of 
Caffius, was banifbed to the iiland of Scyros in the Archipe- 
lago. All the accomplices of Calvifius were pardoned, as 

Were likewife the cities that had declared for Caffius. The 
emprefs Fauflina, in a letter which fhe wrote to her hufband 
on occafion of this revolt c , prefTed him to purfue the accom- 
plices of Caffius with the utmoft feverity. But the emperor, 
hearkening only to the impulfe of his own good nature, re- 
letter to turned her the following anfwer : " I have read your letter 

&uifiina on « my dear Fauflina, wherein you advife me to treat the ac- 
ini* occafion. t€ comp ] ices 0 f Caffius with the utmoft feverity, which you 

4 c think they well deferve. This I look upon as a pledge of 
" the love you bear to your hufband and children. But give 
" me leave, my dear Fauflina, tq fpare the children of Caf- 

- fius. 



a Vulcat. Gall. ibid. p. 44. & Jul. Cap. in Aur. p. 33. e Vide 



itot. G. 
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Cc fius, his fon-in-law* and his wife* and to write to the fe- 
* c nate in their behalf. Nothing can more recommend a Ro- 
man emperor to the efteem of the world, than clemency* 
u This placed Casfar among the gods , this confecrated Au- 
" guftus ; this procured to your father the title of Pius. I 
a I am grieved even for the death of Camus* and wifti it 
u had been in my power to fave him. Be therefore fatislied, 
'* and don't abandon yourfelf tp fear or revenge. Marcus 
u Antoninus is protected by the gods" ' \ Some of his friends 
openly blaming his clemency* and taking the liberty to tell 
him, that Camus would not have been fo generous* had- for- 
tune proved favourable to him, the emperor immediately re- 
plied, We have not lived nor ferved the gods fo ill* as to think 
they would favour Camus : he added, that the misfortunes of 
fome of his predecefrors were entirely owing to their own ill 



conduct and cruelties, and that no good prince had ever been 



overcome or flain by an ufurper. Nero* Caligula* and Do- 
mitian, faid he, deferved the doom that overtook them ; nei- 
ther Otho nor Vitellius were equal to the empire ; the down- 
fal of Galba was occaiioned by his avarice* an unpardonable 
fault in a prince "1 Thus the rebellion of Camus ferved only 
to give new luftre to the unparallelled clemency* good-nature 

and generofity of M. Aurelius, who could not prevail upon 

himfelf to take away the lives of thofe who had confpired a- 
gainft his and that of his fon« t ... 

Th e rebellion being quaihed at once by the death of Ca£ 
fius, Mi Aurelius wrote a letter to the fenate* acquainting 
em, that he had named Pompeianus* his fon-in-law, <?on- 
ful againft the enfuing year j adding, that he would have ho- 
noured him long before with that dignity* had he not thought 
himfelf obliged in juftice to confer it firft upon feveral pef- 
fons of extraordinary merit* and well-deferving of the repub^ 
lie. The fenate, in their anfwer to the emperor's obliging 
letter, begged him to return to Rome* . and to inveft his fon 




Commodus with the tribunitial power 11 , With the latter ^Xdt?h 



requell: he complied* as appears from feveral inferiptions.thetiibunu 

But as for the other requeft, the emperor either did not return till power, 

to Rome, or his ftay there was very ihort ; for we are told, 
that, immediately after the death of Caflius* he went into 
the eaft, and that he had begun his march thither even" before 



D 2 



he 



f Volcat Gall. p. 32. s Idem ibid. h IdemittCaft. 
P. 4$. 5 Onuph. in faft. p. 235. P. Pagi, p. 2i8< Noris d* 
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he had received that news k : it is not therefore likely, that he 
interrupted it to return to Rome. He had fent Pertinax be- 
fore him into Syria to make head againft the rebels ; but upon 

the news of the death of Caffius, he recalled him, and ap- 



pointed him governor of Xllyricum, in which province he had 



gained no lefs reputation by his prudence and moderation, than 

by his many vi&ories over the Germans during the Marco- 

mannic war ; fo that he was greatly efteemed and revered 

both by the Romans and foreigners, nay, even by the enemies 

The emperor ^ me R° man name J . Theemperor took with him into the 

goes into the eafl his fon Commodus and his wife Fauftina, who died fud- 
eafl.^ denly in a village called Halala, at the foot of mount Taurus. 

dits! 11 "* She was a w °man of a loofe and wanton life, and altogether 
Her charac- unworthy of having fuch a father as Antoninus, fuch a huf- 
ter * band as M. Aurelius, whom fome did not believe to be father 

of Commodus " . Dion Caffius writes, that it was queftioned 
whether fhe died of the gout, or laid violent hands on her- 

felf, to avoid the fhame of being named among the accom- 
plices of Caffius, who, according to that writer, was chiefly 
prompted by her to take arms and revolt \ Her chief gallants 
were Tertullus, Utilius, Orfitus, and Moderatus, whom ne- 
verthelefs Antoninus, either not giving credit to what was faid 
of the empreis, or diifembling her irregular conduct, prefer- 
red to fevcral employments. Her lewdnefs and her intimacy 
with the above-mentioned pcrfons, efpecially with Tertullus, 
were fo publicly known, that a mimic having one day aiked 
his companion upon the flage, in the prefence of the empe- 
ror, what was the name of the per fon who was too familiar 
with his wife ? the other repeated the name of Tullus three 
times ; whereby the whole audience perceived, that he meant 
Tertullus, the firft fylkble of his name fignifying three 
times °. Some of the emperor's friends advifed him to di- 
vorce her ; but he anfwered, if I divorce her, I muft return 
her her dower, that is, the empire, which I have received of 
her father. In one- place he commends her free and open 
temper, her fincerity in friendmip, and her acquiefcence to his 
intraoral- will . He bewailed her, according to the emperor Julian , after 

her death, more than was becoming, in a man of his gravity, for 



th'^cm wor a woman °^ ^ e mo ^ unblemifhed character. He pronounced 
snd^hefe- himfelf her funeral oration, and begged the fenate to rank her 



nste. 



among 



k Dio, p. 813. Jul. Cap. ibid. p. 32. 1 Idem in Pertin. 

™ Idem in M. Aur. p. 30. n Dio, p. 813. 0 Jul. Cap. 
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among the gods ; for which he is defervedly expofed and ridi- 
culed by the above-mentioned emperor r . He founded a 
fociety of young women, whom he brought up at his own 
expence, and called after the emprefs's name. The village 
where me died he made a colony and a city, ftyling it Faufti- 
nopolis, and erected a temple in it to her honour, which was 

afterwards corifecrated to Heliogabalus, the moft lewd and 

debauched of all the Roman emperors. The fenate, out of 

flattery and complaifance to the emperor, not only ranked a- 
mong the goddefles a perfon unworthy of a place among wo- 
men of any modefty and reputation, but erected ftatues to' her 
and to M. Aurelius, with an altar, ordaining, that young wo- 
men, immediately ofter their marriage, mould repair to it, 
and there offer a folemn facrifice s . By . this fcandalous infli- 
tution, they deferved that their daughters mould all refemble 
Fauftina and their fons Commodus. Fauftina being dead, Fa- 



bia, the fifter of L. Verus, who had been formerly betrothed 
M. Aurelius, did all that lay in her power to induce him 



marry her j but he, not thinking it advifeable to fubject his 



children to the authority of a ftep-mother, took in the room 
of a lawful wife the daughter of one of the deceafed empe- 
ror's domeftic's r 5 for to that purity, which the chriftian re- 
ligion requires and commands, even the moft virtuous among 
the pagan philosophers were utter ftrangers. As the Syrians, 
looking upon Caflius as their countryman, had readily joined 
him, a law pafTed at this time, enacting, that no one mould 

be fent with the character of governor into his own coun- 
try u . 

The next confuls were T. Vitrafius Pollio and M. Fla- 

vius Aper, both for the fecond time w . Claudius Pompeianus, 
the emperor's fon-in-law, and Clodius Albinus, who had re- 
trained the legions in Bithynia from joining Camus, as we 
have related above, were likewife confuls this year. .M. Au- 
relius, arriving in the eaft, freely forgave all the cities and 
communities there, which had fided with Caflius, except An- 

tioch, the inhabitants of that metropolis having diftinguifhed 

themfelves above all the reft by their zeal for Caflius and their g^-dnefs to 

hatred to him. He therefore publifhed a fevere edict againft ^ e «£ es 
them, deprived them of all their privileges, fuppreffed their ^ w a ith 
public affemblies, and took from them their mews and fpecta- caflius. 
cles, to which they were greatly addicted. But his anger be- 
ing foon appeafed, before he left Syria, he reftored them to 



mencv and 
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their 
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their former condition, and even condefcended to vifit their 

city. From Syria he .paiTed into Egypt, where he not only 
forgave, but enriched with feveral privileges the city of Alex- 
andria, which had iikewife fided with Callius. Having vifit- 
ed moft of the chief cities in the eaft, and given every- where 
innumerable inftances of his humanity and good-nature, he 
failed from Smyrna, where he had ftaid fome time, and had 
feveral conferences with the celebrated fophift Ariilidts, and 
arrived at Athens, where he was initiated in the Eieufmian 
myfteries. He conferred many favours on the city of Athens, 
and eftablimed there public profeffors of all fciences, with 
handfome allowances to be paid them yearly out of the ex- 
chequer ''. From Athens he failed for Italy j and landing at 
Brundufium, commanded his foldiers immediately to relume, 

as he did himfelf, the Roman gown , for neither he, nor any 
of his officers nor foldiers, ever appeared in Italy in a military 
He returns habit. He returned to Rome with his fon Commodus, whom 
to Rome 5 he named conful, tho' at that time but fixteen, for the enfu- 

ing year. Soon after, he honoured him with the title of im- 

perator, which he himfelf aflumed for the eighth time, pro- 
bably on account of fome viclory gained by Pertinax, gover- 



nor of Illyricum, over the Germans, At length, on the 



Which he twenty-third of December, both he and his fon Commodus 
enters in tri- entered Rome in triumph, diftributing on this occafion large 
iimph with fums among the people and foldiery, that is, as many pie- 

fnedws Coai " ces °^ a ^ ea ^ as ^ e ^ ac ^ ^ een y ears a ^^ ent 5 which, ac-: 

cording to Dion Caffius ? were eight but, according to the 

calculation of others, in our opinion more exacl:, only fix. 
At the fame time, he exhibited moft pompous and magnifi- 
cent mews, tho* he took no pleafure himfelf in fuch diver- 
fions. The following year Aurelius Commodus Csefar and 
Qiiintiijus being confuls, Commodus was honoured by the fe 



riate with tlie title of the father of his country, and by the 

Inftances of eniperor with that of Auguflus : on which occafion M. Au- 



ahd ner ° fl re ^ US rem * ttec * whatever was due from particulars, either to 
Rature. S °° d " ^ e em P eror °*" to the treafury, ever fmce the time in which 
! ' *- * Adrian had forgiven all fuch debts The fame year he pre- 

fented the inhabitants of Smyrna with large fums, enabling 
them by that means to rebuild their city, which was almoft 
utterly ruined by a dreadful earthquake defcribed at length by. 

Ariftides in one of his orations \ As the emperor continued 

all 



* Dio, p. 814* PhiMr. foph. xxxvii.Ariilid.orat. y Dio, 

Ibid. Jul. Cap. p. 29. 2 Dio, ibid. Orof. 1. vii. c. 15, Eufeh 
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all this year at Rome, or in the neighbourhood of 




S 



he reformed, partly by his example and partly by wholfome 
laws* feveral abufes. Fie could not fupprels the combats of 
gladiators without difobliging the people ; however, as he was 
an enemy to all cruelty and bloodfhed, he allowed the com- 
batants only blunt fwords, in the nature of our foils, faying 

that with them they might equally difplay their fkill and dex- 
terity b . The next year, when Orfitus and Julianus Rufus 
were confuls, the Marcomanni and their confederates renew- 
ing the war with great vigor, the emperor refolved to march 
againft them in perfon. But before he left Rome, he marri- 
ed his fon Commodus to Crifpina, the daughter of Bruttius 
Praefens ; and repairing to the fenate, defired leave to take out 
of the public treafure the necefiary fums for carrying on the 
war, faying, that an emperor had nothing of his own, not 
even the palace he lived in, but that all belonged to the fenate 
a/id people c . He then went to the capitol, where he de- 
clared upon his oath, that, fince his acceilion to the empire, 
no fenator had been put to death by his order j ; that fuch as 
had perifhed in the rebellion, had been kill 2d without his 
knowledge ; and that he would have fparcd them all, Camus 
himfelf not excepted, had it been in his power fo to do. As 
he was eminently flailed in philofophy, many perfons o 
learning earneftly entreated him to explain to them, before h< 
left Rome, the molt difficult and intricate points of the dif 
ferent fects of philofophers, which he did accordingly, fpend 



m 



r 



therein three whole days. They feemed to apprehend, 
that by his death this knowledge might have been loir. which 

ihews how thoroughly he was verfed in the different tenets of 
the various fects of philofophers d . At length he fet out from 
Rome, with his fon Commodus, on the fifth of Auguft of the 
year 178, the eighteenth of his reign . The following year, 
Commodus Auguftus and T. Annius Aurelius V'erus being 
confuls the fecond time, M. Aurelius gained a fignal victory And gains a 
over the Marcomanni, Hermonduri, Qiiadi, and Sarmatians 3 J^™*]^ 01 ? 
lor which both he and his fon Commodus, as appears from e * u * 
Several antient infcriptions, took the title of imperator . All 
we know of this action is, that the Roman armv was con:- 
manded by Paternus, and the Germans were utterly defeat- 
ed 1 5 infomuch, that all Germany, and the different nations 

D 4 . inhabiting 
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inhabiting it, would have been obliged to fubmit to the Ro- 
man yoke, had not Antoninus been prevented by death from 
crowning his conquefts with the reduction of fo powerful and 
Sis death . extenfive a country. He died the following year, Praefens 

and Sex. Quintilius Condianus being confuls, on the feven- 
teenth of March, after having lived fifty-eight years, ten 
months, and twenty-two days, and reigned, from the death 
of Antoninus Pius, nineteen years and ten or eleven days 
Dion Cafiius positively affirms, that he was difpatched by 
his phyficians, deiirous to curry favour with Commodus ; and 
adds, that when the tribune came to him the laft time for the 
parole, he bid him go to Commodus, and court, not the fet- 
ting, but the rifmg fun On the other hand, Julius Capi- 
tolinus feems to afcribe his death to a contagious diftemper ; 
for he tells us, that the plague ftill raged in the army and 
adds, that the emperor, with much ado, prevailed upon his 
fon and his friends not to abandon him which he took fo 
much amifs, that he abftained from all fort of nourifhment. 
Two days before he died, he recommended his fon Commo- 
dus to the army, and conjured his friends to ailift him with 
their advice. On the feventh day of his illnefs, he defired to 
fee his fon again, but immediately difmifted.him, left he ftiould 
be infected with the fame diftemper. When he was gone, he 

compofed himfelf, as if he defigned to fleep, and expired the 
following night k . He died , according to Tertullian ', at Sir- 
mium, now Sirmich, in Sclavonia ; according to the two 

Victors, at Vendebona, now Vienna, in Auftria. We need 

not mention the concern of the foldiery and Roman people for 
the lofs of fo good and fo great a prince. His body, or rather 
his afhes, were conveyed to Rome, and depoiited in the mo- 
nument of Adrian, He was immediately ranked among the 



amop'jj the 
jods. 



gods, a temple was erected to him, and an order of priefts ap 
pointed to his honour. Whoever had not fome image or fta 



of M. Aurelius in his houfe, was judged a facrilegiousperfon, 



lays Julius Capitoiinus, in whofe time, that is, in the reign of 
Dioclefian, he was ftill worfhipped in moft families among their 
domeftic gods r ". He was, without all doubt, one of the great- 
His fault, eft and beft princes that ever fwayed a fceptre. His only 

fault was, according to Dion CalTms, his too great good- 
nefs ; for tho' he rewarded with great generality the good and 
virtuous, yet he did not refcrain and punifh with due feverity 

the 



* Idem ibid. & Thcoph Aiitioeh. I. ill. p. 157. Chron. Alex, 

p. 614. 1 Dio, p. 8; 4. i: Jul Cap. p.. 34. 1 Tercul. apol, 
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the vicious and wicked ; whence fome governors of provinces, 

prefuming upon his good-nature, plundered and often with 
impunity, the people committed to their care. Julius Capi- 
tolinus blames him for winking at the monflrous exceffes of 
his wife, and for promoting to the fovereign power L. Verus, 
whom he muft have known to be quite unequal to, and al- 
together unworthy of, that high dignity, fmce Antoninus 
Pius had not fo much as honoured him with the title of Cse- 
far. The emperor Julian prefers M. Aurelius to Csefar, to 
Auguftus, and to all the other princes who had reigned till 
this time; but at the fame time finds fault with him, for 
bequeathing the empire to his vicious foh Commodus, and 
not to his fon-in-law Pompeianus, who was a perfon of ex- 
traordinary parts, and well qualified for fo great a truft \ 
The meditations of M. Aurelius, which have reached our H . p mcd ; ta 

times, are highly commended by all the antients, as an epi- tl0 n S . 

tome of the beft rules, which human reafon or philofophy 
can fuggeft for the conduct of a virtuous life. Some have 

queftioned, whether what has been tranfmitted to us be the 

whole work, or only an abftracl: of it, feeing it confifts of 
loofe and unconnected fentences, whereof the fenfe is not al- 
ways complete. But the ableft critics' are of opinion, that 
M. Aurelius left the work fuch as it is at prefent, having 
compofed it only for his private ufe y . It confifts of twelve 
books, of which the firft feems to have been compofed in 
the height of the Marcomannic war, while he was encamped 
on the banks of the Gran in the country of the Quadi 7 . 
He ended the fecond book at Carnuntum, of which city we 
have fpoken above, where he refided, according to Eutropius, 
three whole years. He feems to have put the laft hand to this 
work before the death of Fauftina ; for in the ninth book he 
fpeaks* of her as yet living, and ready to ly-in ; that is, be- 
fore the end of the year 175, the fifteenth of his reign a . 

We muft not confound this book with another, intitled ho- 

rologium principum, which was publimed under the name 
of M. Aurelius, but is thought to have been compofed by 
Antonius Guavara a Spanifli bifhop b . As M. Aurelius was 
a great encourager of learning, many eminent writers, es- 
pecially philofophers, flouriflied in his reign. Tatian, the 
difciple of Juftin the martyr, tells us, that the pagan philo- 
fophers were fo far from pra&ifing the poverty which they 

recommended 



Julian. Caef. 13, 14, 22, 23, 41, 49. r Vide VofT. hift 
Grsec. 1, ii. c. 14. 2 M. Aurel. 1. i. c. 15. a Idem.l. ix 
c. h * Prol. Voff. hift. Grec, 
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recommended to others, that, on the contrary, of 

them enjoyed large penfions, receiving of the emperor above 

fix hundred pieces of gold a year, without rendering any fer- 

vice to the ftate, or being commended by any other merit, 
but that of wearing long beards c . But of the writers who 
flourifhed about this time, we fhall give a particular account 

in our notes (H). 



c Tatian, p. 157 



(H) The moll celebrated among the philofophers were, Cre- 

fcentius, Celfus, Lucian, Demonax, Alexander the famous im- 
poftor, Sextus the ftoic, Sextus the empiric, Numenes, Hermo- 
genes, Ariftides, &c. Crefcentius was a Cynic philofopher, and 
according to the character which Tatian draws of him, entirely 
abandoned to all manner of lewdnefs (16). He inveighed with 
great virulence againft the chriftians, whom he charged with im- 
piety and atheifm, tho', in feveral conferences and difputes, he 
had been convinced of the truth by Juftin the martyr, who was 
chiefly at his inftigation crowned with martyrdom (17.) We do 

not know that, he left any writings behind him. We find two 



philofophers bearing the name of Celfus, and both of the feci of 



Epicurus, mentioned by Origen (i 8). Of thefe one flourifhed 
under Nero, and the other under Adrian, and his immediate fuc- 
cefTors ( 1 9) . The la jter wrote feveral books againft magic, much 

commended by Lucian, who inferibed to him his hiftory of the 
celebrated impoftor Alexander, which he undertook at his infti- 
gation (20). Some diftinguifh this writer from the author of the 
difcourfes againft the chriftians, whom Origen confuted ; but Ba- 
ronius, and moft critics, afcribe to the fame writer the books 

againft magic, and thofe againft the chriftian religion. It is cer- 
tain that Celfus, whom Origen anfwers, lived long before his 
time ; but not before the reign of M. Aurelius : for he not ,Only 
fpeaks of the -Marcionifts, who firft appeared about the year 142, 
the fifth of the reign of Antoninus Pins, but of the followers of 
Marceilma, a woman of the feci: of Carpocrates, who came to 
Rome in the year 157, the twentieth of M. Aurelius's reign (21). 

He probably published his work againft the chriftians during the 

perfecution of M. Aurelius; for he reprefents them as reduced to 
conceal themfeives through fear of being dragged to execution 
(22). Chrvfoftom mentions one Celfus, no doubt the fame wri - 
ier, who published fome pieces againft the chriftian religion be- 
fore 
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fore the time of Porphyrias of Batanea (23). Celfus intitled 



his work againft the chriftians, true difcourfes ; but Origen {hews, 
that he aimed at nothing lefs than truth, and confutes him with 

great learning, piety, and judgment. Many writers look upon 
Origen's anfwer to Celfus, as the beft apology for the chriftian 
religion that ever was publiflied (24J. Eufebius thinks* it con- 
tains whatever was, or ever will be, faid upon that fubjcft (25). 
Origen wrote in the reign of the emperor Philip, who was kill- 
ed in the year 249 (26.) 

The works of Lucian have reached our times, and are de- 

fervedly admired for the eloquence and purity of the ftyle ; but 
lilled with impious and atheiftical fentiments ; whence he had the 
furname of the Atheift, or the Blafphemer (27). He was a na- 
tive of Samofata in Syria, and of a mean defcent. In his youth 
lie declaimed, and pleaded caufes, and was in his old age regifter 



to the governor of Egypt (28). Suidas writes, that he was 



thought to have been devoured by dogs, for having ridiculed 
the chriftian religion, without fparing even the author of it ; but 
of fuch a death no mention is made by any writer who flouriih- 
ed before Suidas., Some fay, that he embraced, and afterwards 
renounced the chriftian religion ; but this opinion is founded only 
on a wrong tranflation of the word fapnyopt in Suidas by con- 
cionator, and upon Lucian's being better acquainted with the 
tenets and doftrine of the chriftians than other pagans. He wrote 
the life of Softrates of Bceotia, a famous philofopher, who prac- 

tifed great aufterities (29) j but that work has not reached us. 
Some have, againft all reafon and authority, afcribed to him the 
life of Apollonius Tyanaeus, which was done by Philoftratus (30), 
He wrote, according to Eunapius (31), the life of the philofo- 
pher Demonax, whofe difciple he had been. He reprefents him 
as the greateft philofopher of his time j but after all, he was on- 
ly a Cynic, fomewhat more polilhed and civilized than the reft 
of his brethren. What we find moft commendable in him is, 
that tho' he was of a noble family, rich, eloquent, and well 

verfed in moft branches of learning ; yet he lived in poverty, 
pra&ifed great aufterities, and would not fufFer any one to attend 
him. When he grew old, and could no longer live without be- 
ing affifted by others, he chofe rather to die of hunger, than to 

fufFer any one to perform the leaft office about him. He was a 

native of Cyprus j but lived at Athens, where he was highly 

efteemed 



(23) Chryf. in 1 Corinth, horn. vi. (24) Vide Du Pin. 
torn. 1. p. 388, 389. (25) Eui'eb. 1. vi. c. 36. (26) Idem 



ibid. & Hier. p. 433, 434. (27) Suid. p. 55. (28} jlu- 



hift. p. 359. & apol. p. 262. (29) Idem, in vit. Demo 
nac. p. 546. (30) Vide VofT. hift. Gr*c»l. ii, C 15, (31) Lu 

jpian. in vit. Demonac. p. 546— 555. 
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efteemed in his life time, ancT "equally regretted after his death. 

The Athenians intending to eftabliih in their city a combat of 
gladiators, he told them That they ought firft to overturn and 
utterly demolifh an altar which they had erected to Mercy. The 
emperor having delired fome of his friends to afk him in his 
name, what was the beft method of governing, he anfwered, To 

fpeak little, to hear much, and to fall upon no provocation into 

a paflion. Lucian, in his dialogue on friendship, fpeaks of 

feveral wars between the Scythians, who dwelt on the banks of 

the Tanais, and the other northern barbarians, efpecially thofe 
of Bofphorus, who were in Lucian's time governed, firft by Leuca- 
nor, and afterwards by Eubiotes his natural brother. Leucanor 
probably fucceeded Rhsemetalces, who was king of Bofphorus in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius. The fliips which faved Lucian, as 
we lhall relate anon, were carrying the embaffadors of Eupator, 
king of the fame country, to Pontus, either to pay there the 
money which was yearly owing from them to the Romans, or to 
receive that which the Romans annually paid to them ; for "the 
words ITT* *o/x$» are capable of both fenfes. Eubiotes, in his 
war againft the Scythians, led with him all the Greeks, according 
to the expreflion of Lucian (32) ; that is, as we fuppofe, the in- 
habitants of the Greek cities on the Cherfonefus, which confirms 
the opinion of thofe who maintain, that the kings of Bofphorus 
were mafters of that country. The account which Lucian gives 
us of the celebrated impoftor Alexander is very diverting. He 
was a native of Abonitichos; a maritime city of Pamphylia, and 
generally revered on account of his pretended predictions, and 
counterfeit miracles, as a prophet. Lucian, however, who was 

not eafily deceived, looked upon him as an impoftor, ridiculed 
his miracles, and expofed him in all companies j which fo pro- 
voked the pretended prophet, that he endeavoured to ftir up his 
countrymen, the inhabitants of Abonitichos, againft him. Alex- 
ander neverthelefs, fome time after, pretended to be reconciled 
to him, and even offered him a (hip to convey him to Amaftris in 
Pontus, whether his affairs called him. Lucian accepted the 
offer ; but was not .a little furprifed, when, at a great diftance 
from land, he obferved the pilot burfting all at once into tears, 
and making various figns to the mariners. Lucian imagined the 
veffel to be in danger ; but was more terrified, when the pilot 
frankly owned to him, that he had received pofitive orders from 
Alexander to throw him into the fea j but could not prevail upon 
himfelf, after having lived fo long without reproach, to commit 
a murder in his old age. He left him, however, "in a defert and 
barren ifland, where he mull have foon periflied, had he riot been 
faved by the vefiels of the king of Bofphorus, which happened to 

fail by. He was for profecuting Alexander before the governor 

of 



(32) Idem, Toxar. p, 631 — 638, 
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of Pontus and Bithynia ; but that magiftrate difluaded hun from 
it, telling him, that he could not condemn Alexander, without 
incurring the difpleafure of Rutilianus, who was very powerful at 
court, and had in his old age married the daughter of the im- 
poftor, believing the moon to be her mother. Thus LuCian had 
no other means left of being revenged on Alexander, but 
writing his life, and painting him in his true colours. This 
piece, however, he did not publilh till the impoftor's death, 
which feems to have happened in the reign of M. Aurelius. 

Sextus was a native of Chaeronea in Boeotia, by fec~l a Stoic, 
and had been preceptor to M. Aurelius and L. Verus. Moft 
writers fuppofe him to have been nephew to Plutarch. M. Au- 
relius went frequently to hear him after he was emperor, and 
owns in his meditations, that he was indebted to him for many 
excellent rules relating to the conduct of a moral and virtuous 
life (33)- Apuleius glories in being defcended from him by his 
mother (34). At the fame time flourilhed another philofopher 



bearing the fame name, but a native of Libya, and by feci 
Pyrrhonian (35)/ He is ftyled by Galen and Diogenes Laertius 
the empiric. Some of his works have reached our times (36). 
Suidas confounds him with the other Sextus, and the other with 
Sextus Condianus, who was conful in 1 80. There are ltill ex- 
tant four hundred and thirty fentences of a philofopher named 
Sextus or Xyftus, which were tranflated into Latin by Rufinus of 
Aquileia, under the name of St. Sixtus, pope and martyr (37). 
St. Auitin was for fome time deceived by them (38). But St, 
Jerom, in feveral places of his works, afcribes them to fome phi- 
lofopher of the feci of Pythagoras (39). About this time Nu- 
menes is likewife fuppofed' to have flourifhed, whofe writings are 
often quoted by Eufebius and Theodoretus againft the pagans. 
St. Clement of Alexandria quotes him for this famous faying, 
that Plato was but Mofes' fpeaking Greek (40). He was, ac- 
cording to Suidas (41), a native of Apamea in Syria. He (hews, 
that Plato copied from Mofes what he wrote concerning God and 
the forming of the univerfe (42). He has been blamed by the 
pagans for explaining the myfteries of Ceres and Proferpine ; which 
goddeftes are faid to have appeared to him in the attire of com- 
mon proftitutes, to reproach him by that means with the date ta 
which he had reduced them, by acquainting the world with the 
ceremonies praclifed in the celebration of their myfteries; which is 
not much to their honour. He publimed feveral works, which 
are frequently quoted by Origen, Eufebius, Eunapius, Theodo- 
retus. 



(33) M. Ant. 1. i. c. 6. (34] Apul. xneta 1. i. p. 103 
(35) Ruald. vit. Plutarch, c. 5. (36) Vide jonf. 1. ii. c. 1 



(37) Bib. patr. p. 565. (38) Aug. retract. I. ii. c. 42 



(39) Hier. ad Cre. c. 2. in Ezech. xviii. &c. (40) Clem, 
ftrom. 1. (41) Staid, p. 242. (42) Idem, ibid. 
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retus and Hefychius ; but none of them haye reached us (43)* 
He feems to have joined together the tenets of Plato, arid Pytha- 
goras t whence he is by fome ranked amongfl: the followers of 
Plato ; by others among the Pythagoreans (44). Crones, Arifto- 
cles, Antiochus, Alexander, Hermogenes, Ariftides, and Phry- 
nicus, were all contemporaries with Numcftes. Crones was one 
of his difciples, and wrote a treatife of the generation of things, 
which we find quoted by Origen and Plotinus (4^). Ariftocles 
was a native of Pergamus, and firft a Peripatetic philofopher j 
but afterwards he abandoned the ftudy of philofophy, and applied 
himfelf to that of eloquence under the celebrated Herodes Atticus. 
He declaimed in his own country ; but did not meet with the ap- 
plaufe he expected (46). Antiochus was a native of Mgx in Ci- 
licia, by profeffion a fophift, and one of the difciples of Dionyfius 
the Milefian, of whom we have fpoken in the reign of Adrian. 
Philoftratus feems to have entertained a great opinion of him, and 
not undefervedly ; for he is faid t6 have had an utter contempt 
for riches, and to have fpent his whole eftate in purchafmg coril 
for his poor countrymen during a famine (47). Alexander was 
likewife by profeffion a fophift, and is greatly commended by Phj- 
loftr.itus. He was born in Seleucia, comprifed at that time in 
Cilicia ; but afterwards raifed to the metropolis of Ifauria. His 
mother, tho 1 married, was thought to have had him by a crimi- 
nal converfation with Apollonius Tyanams (48), whofe chaftity 
has, by fome writers, been mightily cried up. He was one of 
the difciples of Favorinus, Adrian's great favourite, and after- 
wards fecretary for the Greek tongue to M. Aurelius. Hermo- 
genes, a native ofTarfus, gained fuch" reputation among the fo- 
phifts, when he was but fifteen years old, that M. Aurelius went 
in perfon to hear him, was greatly taken with his extraordinary 
genius, and loaded him with prefents ; but as he furpaffed moll 

men when he was but a child, fo when he attained to man's eftate^ 

he deferved to be ranked among children, fays Philoftratus (49)* 
However, he lived to a great age, defpifed by thofe who had 



admired him (50). Ariftides, one of the moft celebrated fo 

phifts of his time, was a native of Adrianothera in Myfia. He 
ghly commended, on account of his eloquence, by Phry 



his contemporary (51), by Philoftratus (52), and generally by all 
the antients ; but if he excelled, as he is laid to have done, all 
the other fophifts, feveral of his orations, which have reached our 
times (53). convince us, that we have no reafon to regret thelofs 
of their works. He was fubject. to various infirmities, and con- 

ftantly 



(43; Vide Jonf. I. iii. c. 10, (44) Idem ibid. (45) Idem 
ibid. (46) Philoftr. foph. Xxix. (47) Idem foph. xxxi. 
(48) Idem ibid. (49) Idem ibid. (50) Dio, 1. lxxi. p. 
2o:>. (51) Phot. c. 158. (5a) Philof. foph. xxxv. {53) Vide 
Phot. c. 246, &c. 
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ftantly indifpofed. We read in his journal, which he entitles fa- 
cred difcourfes, many things relating to maladies and their reme- 
dies, which he pretends to have learnt of iEfculapius in his dreams 
(54). Notwithftanding his infirmities, he lived to a great age, 

and died in the reign of Commodus. 

Lucius, or, as he is filled by others, Saturantius Apuleius, was 
a native of Madaura, a Roman colony, on the borders of Numi- 

dia and Getulia, the fon of one of the chief men of that city, and 
of Salvia, one of the defcendents of Plutarch (5 5). He pafled his 
childhood partly in Greece, (for his mother was originally of 
Theffaly) and partly at Carthage, where he learnt, without the 
affiftance o( an inftruttor, the Latin ; but not without much la- 
bour, as he himfelf owns. From Carthage he went to Athens, 
where he applied himfelf to the ftudy of poetry, geometry, di- 
alectics, and mufic, and thoroughly informed himfelf of the dif- 
ferent tenets of the various feels of philofophers ; but embraced 
that of Plato, which* however, did not prevent him from ftudy- 
ing magic with great application. He is even faid to have been 
fo well {killed in that art, as to work feveral miracles, which the 
Pagans oppofed to thofe of our Saviour (56). Thefe miracles, 
however, are not well attefted ; and Apuleius himfelf, being ac- 
cufed as a magician before Claudius Maximus proconful of Africa, 
endeavoured to clear himfelf from that charge, as from an enor- 
mous crime, by an excellent difcourfe, which has reached our 
times (57). He is thought to have ftudied that art in Theffaly, 
where it was in great requeft (58). St. Auftin (which to us feems 
very ftrange) doubts whether what Apuleius writes of his being, 
by a magic potion, transformed into an afs, was true or fabulous 
(59). The pagans themfelves look'd upon his metamorphofes as 

only fit to amufe children (60). He wrote with great elegance 
both in Greek and Latin ; but his ftyle is fomewhat affected : he 
is fond of antiquated words, coins new ones, and frequently gives 
new ideas to old ones. He was reckoned one of the«moft eloquent 
men of his age ; but neither his eloquence, nor his other yextraor- 
dinary accomplilhments, ever raifed him to any dignity in the 
empire, tho' he was far from defpifmg honours, as appears from 
the manner in which he fpeaks of a ftatue erected to him at Oca, 
a city of the province of Tripolitana, where he married a womaii 
named Pudentilla ; and of the office of pontiff conferred upon him 
in his own country, which gave him a right to exhibit combats of 
gladiators and wild beafts . Several pieces of Apuleius's are Mill 
extant, and fome fragments of others, which have been long fince 

loft* 

{54) Philoft. ibid. Suid. p. 426. (55) Apul. met. 1. ii. p. 
115. & prol. p. 29, (56) Hier. pf.lxxx. Lax. 1. v. c. 3. Aug. 
epiii exxxvi. (57) Apul. apol, (58) Vit. Apul. p. 15. 
(59) Aug. o-vit. Dei 1. xviii. c. 18. (60) Voff. hift. Grac B 
1. iv. Macrob. in fom, Scipion. 1. i c. 2, 
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loft. Of the former fome are but a bare tranilatipn of Ariftotle, 
or of other antient writers (61). He is often quoted by the an- 
tients, as appears from the colle&ion of fuch quotations prefixed 
to his works, but efpecially by St. Auftin, who takes great pains 
to confute his falfe theology (62). 

Amongft the hiftorians who flouriihed under M. Aurelius, thofe 



of chief note are Polysnu's a Macedonian, who infcribed to M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus the eight books of ftratagems publiflied by 

Cafaubon (63). He left other works, (and among the reft a de- 
fcription of the city of Thebes) which have been long fince loft 
(64). Amyntianus wrote and addrefled to M. Aurelius the hiftory 
of Alexander the Great, which was not much admired. He like- 
wife publiihed the life of Domitian, and the lives of fome other 
Latin and Greek princes (65) ; but none of his works have reach- 
ed our times. Thofe of Damophilus have undergone the fame 
fate : He was a philofopher and fophift, brought up, as Suidas in- 
forms us (66), by Julianus, who was conful in the year 173, the 
fifteenth of M. Aurelius's reign. He is frequently quoted by the 
emperor Julian, wfto fuppofes him to have been a native of Bithy- 
nia. Some of his works he infcribed to Lollius Maximus (67). 
The hiftory of Greece written by Paufanias in ten books has reach- 
ed us. The author defcribes with great care and exaclnefs the li- 

tuation and antiquities of each city, and all the curiofities which 
in his time were to be feen in a country once fo famous ,* but fome 
critics find fault with him for interweaving his hiftory with fo ma- 
ny fables, which, however, are of great ufe for the right under- 
ftanding of the antient writers (68). It appears from the quotati- 
ons of Stephanus the geographer, that he defcribed after the fame 



manner Phoenicia and Syria. He beftows mighty encomiums upon 



Antoninus Pius, and mentions his wars with the Germans, Sarma- 
lians, and other barbarians ; whence it is plain, ' that he had not 
done writing in the year 175 (69). He relates nothing pofterior 
to the reign of M. Aurelius ; whence we may conclude, that he 

either died or ended his work under that prince. Philoftratua 
ipeaks of one Paufanias a fophift, a native of Csefarea in Cappa- 

docia, and difciple of Herodes Atticus. Of this Paufanias he ob- 

lerves, that he fpent the greateft part of his life at Rome j that in 
fpeaking he changed all the quantities, and did not diftinguifti the 
letters that had a like found ; which however was common to all 
the Cappadocians (70). Philoftratus afcribes to him cn'y fome 
declamations ; whence he ought, in our opinion, to be diftin- 
guifhed from the hiiiorian of that name, tho* Voftius and Sylbur- 

gius 



(61) Apul. prol, (62) Aug. civ. Dei. 1. viii. c. 14. (63) VolT. 
hift. Grssc. 1. ii. c. 14. (64) Suid. p. s 59. (65) Phot, 
c. 131. (66) Suid. p. 640. (67) Vide Jonf. 1 iii. c xi. 

(68) Voft". hift. Grasc. 1. ii. c. 14. (69) Paul. 1. viii. p. 272, 
(70) Philoft. foph. xxxix. 
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gius take the author of the hiftory and of the declamations to 
be one and the fame writer (71)5 for we cannot think, that 
•Philoftratus would have pafied over in filence fo great and im- 
portant a work, had the fophift been the author of it, Suidas 
fpeaks of another Paufanias, by birth a Lacedaemonian, who wrote 
the hiftory of his own country ; but we muft diftinguim him too 
from the author of the hiftory of Greece, who rebukes the Lace- 
daemonians with great liberty, and whofe dialeft comes nearer the 
Ionic than the Doric, which was the dialed of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans (72). In the beginning of the reign of M. Aurelius flouriftied 
one Iamblicus, by birth a Babylonian, and by profeffion a magi- 
cian He publifhed feveral works in Greek, and among the reft 
oneftyled Babylonica (73), which is faid by Tennulius to be ftill 
preferved in the famous library of the Efcurial in Spain (74). 
Perhaps it was confumed by the late conflagration ; for that 
was the fate of many ineflimable manufcripts lodged in that fa- 
mous library. Leo Allatius publifhed a fragment of it. VofEus 



takes Iamblicus's Babylonica to be nothing elfe but the filly 
romance, of which Photius has been at the trouble of giving us 



too long an abftradt. Suidas feems to infinuate the fame thing. 
Photius tells us, that Iamblicus was originally a flave, and relates 
feveral particulars concerning him, copied from an unknown 



author (75). Theophilus of Antioch has tranfmitted to us a table 



of the Roman emperors, from Julius Osfar to the death of M, 
Aurelius, with the years, months and days of their rcfpeclive 
reigns. This table was made by one of M. Aurelias's freed-men, 
named Chry fores, and not Crator, as Voflius calls him, led into 
that miftake by the text of Theophylus, where we read ov 0 j&h 
K<?aT&>f inftead of 90 funtkdr a f, as it is corrected by ScaligerX76). 
The above-mentioned table was copied from a work of Chryfo- 
res, containing the names and chronology of all thofe who had 
ruled in Rome, from the foundation of the city to the time of M. 
Aurelius. Scaliger has added it to the chronology of Eufebius. 
It is likewife to be found in the works of Clement of Alexandria, 
free from moft of the faults which have crept into that of Theo- 
philus. -ffimilius Parthenianus compofed the hiftory of all 
thofe who attempted to ufurp the fovereign power. He did 
not end his hiftory before the year 175, for he wrote the life 
of Avidius Caffius. He is quoted by Vulcstius Gallicanus, who 
flouriftied under Dioclefian. Voffius ranks him among the Latin 
hiftorians (77). The grammarian Proculus, who inftruc'ted M. 
Aurelius in the Latin grammar, and was on that account raifed 
by him to the confuiftiip, publilhed a work on foreign countrie 



"9 



or, 



(71) VofT. ibid. {72) Said. p. 466. (73) Phot, c 49. 

(74} Votf. ibid. 1. iv. p. 582, & Samuel. Tennul. in not. ad Iamb!, 
arith. Arnemiae, an. 1668. (75) Phot. p. 241. (76* Vide 
Seal, in chron. Eufeb. p. 396. (77) Voli*. hift. Lat, 1. iii. 

Vol. XV. " £ 
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or, as fome read it, religions, de regionibus, or religionibus (78), 
He was by birth an African ; but thoroughly vcrfed in the Latin 
tongue (79). Hepheftion and Harpocration, who inftrucled L. 
Verus in the Greek tongue (80), have both left fome works be- 
hind them. An excellent piece de re metrica, which feems to be 
very antient, and bears the name of one Hepheftion, a gramma- 
rian of Alexandria, has reached our times, and is common- 
afcribed to Hepheftion the preceptor of L. Verus. Suidas 
mentions feveral other works publiftied by him (81). Another 
learned piece is ftill extant on the ten orators of Athens, done by 
one Valerius Harpocration, fuppofed to have been preceptor to 
L. Verus (82). At this time flourifhed Apollonius of Alexan- 
dria, furnamed Dyfcoles, who publifhed feveral grammatical 

pieces. Some of his works have reached our times, viz. four 
books on the fyntax, to which is prefixed his life, done by an 
anonymous writer, and another piece, intituled, fome faife hifto- 

ries, or rather wonderful hiftories (83). He was father to one 
Herodianus, who lived, according to Suidas, in the time of M. 
Aurelius, and publifhed feveral grammatical pieces (84). Am- 
mianus Marcellinus reckons him among the many great men for 
whom the world was indebted to the mufeum of Alexandria (85). 
Sylburgius takes him to be the hiftorian Herodianus, who wrote 
the lives of the emperors, from the death of M. Aurelius to the 

reign of Gordian ; that is, to the year 238 (86). But Voffius 
fpecks of the grammarian and hiftorian as two different perfons : 
and truly the hiftorian might have been born in the reign of M. 
Aurelius, but cannot be faid to have flourifhed under that prince, 
fince he was ftill writing fifty, eight years after his death (87). 

Artemidorus, author of feveral books on the interpretation of 
dreams, lived under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius ; for he is 

quoted by Lucian ; and he himfelf tells us, that he was acquaint- 
ed with one who had entered the lifts in the combats that were 
exhibited by Antoninus Pius at Puteoli, in honour of Adrian. He 
was a native of Ephefus, and in his other works ftyled himfelf Ar- 
temidorus the Ephefian ; but in that on the interpretation of 
dreams, he took the furname of Daldianus, from Daldis, a 
fmall city of Lydia, the birth-place of his mother. He wrote 
four books on the interpretation of dreams, which have reach- 
ed us, with a fifth, wherein he relates the iffue of feveral 
dreams. Of thefe books he infcribed the three firft to one 
Caffius Pv/laximus a Phoenician, who, it feems, was a man of 
. great eloquence, and his particular friend ; and the two others 

to 



(78) Treb. Pollio. hiflor. trigin. tyrannor. p. 195. (79) Voff. 
hift. Lat. 1. i. c 12. (80; Jul. Cap. in vit. Ver. p. 35. 
(81) Suid. p. 1 209. (82) Idem, p. 441. (83) Voff. hift. 
Grsc. 1. ii. c. 14. (84) Suid. p. 379. (85) Ammian. 1. 
xxii. p. 235. (86) In Herodian prol. (87) VofT. ibid. 1. i. c, i 
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to his fon, named Hkewife Artemidorus (88). Befides thefe 

books he wrote fome others, according to Suklas (89), who 
ftyles him a philofopher, ori the manner of foretelling events 
by birds, and by the lines of the hand. For the compiling of his 

books on dreams, he read all the authors who had handled the 
fame fubjecl, and were very numerous ; he fpent many years in 
travelling through all the provinces, and vifiting all the cities of 
the empire ; he conferred with all thofe who pretended to any 
knowledge in divination (90) ; and the fruit of fo many labours, 



journies, enquiries, conferences. &c. was a work the moft ufelefs 



and trifling that ever was publilhed, as is owned by thofe. who 
have been at the pains of illuftrating it with notes (91). The 
fame author wrote fome books on phyfic (92). Marcellus of Ida 
in Pamphylia wrote, in the reign of M. Aurelius, forty- :wo books 
in hexameter verfe on phyfic, and is quoted by St. Jerom (93). 
Marullus, a Latin poet, wrote fome fatires in the beginning of the 
reign of M. Aurelius, not fparing that prince, nor his predeceftor 
Antoninus Pius ; but he patiently bore his railleries (94). Apulei- 

us fpeaks of a poet who lived in his time, and had begun an ex- 
cellent poem upon Alexander the Great (95). This is probably 
the writer, whom he calls elfewhere {96) Corvinus Clemens, and 
who was quseftor. Aulus Gellius, or Agellius, muft have flourilh- 
ed about this time ; for he was difciple'to Titus Caftricius, toFa- 
vorinus, to Herodes Atticus, and to Cornelius Fronto, who all 
lived under Adrian and Antoninus Pius (97). Cornelius Fronto had 
been conful when Aulus Gellius was yet a youth (98). He be- 
ftows great encomiums on the celebrated philofopher and apoilate 
Peregrinus ; but does not mention his death, which rendered him 
more famous than any thing he had done in his life-time ; for he 
publicly burnt himfelf at the fports of the two hundred and thirty- 
fixth olympiad : whence we conclude, that Aulus Gellius had done 
writing before that time, that is, before the year 165 ofthechri- 

ftian asra, the fifth of the reign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. He 
ftudied grammar at Rome, and philofophy at Athens, under Cal- 
vifius Taurus, whence he returned to Rome. He left no work 
behind him, except his Noctes Atticse j for thus he ftyled the col- 
lection of feveral memorable and amufing events, which he com~ 
piled for the ufe of his children (99). St. Auftin commends him 
on account of his eafy and elegant elocution (100) ; but moft 
critics find fault with his antiquated words, his harth and im- 
proper expreffions, and, above all, with want of judgment, in 
chufing for his collection fuch events as are for the moil part of no 

E 2 impor- 

(88) Artemidor. 1. i. c. 28. 1. iii. c. 67. (89) Suid. p. 442. 
Idem. p. 3, (91) VolT. ibid, 1. ii. c. 22. (92) Artemi- 




dor. prol. p. 4. (93) Voff. ibid. (94) Voff. poet. Lat. p. 5 
{95) Apul. flor. p. 344. (96) Idem, apol. p. 338. (97) Aul 
Geli. l.xiii. c. 21. (98)- Idem, 1. xix. c, 8. (9.9) Idem, prse 

hu (too) Aug. civit, Dei, 1, ix> c. 4, 
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importance, and only contain fome grammatical and trifling re- 
marks. Macrobius, however, often copies him. The annals of 
Gellius are frequently quoted by the writers of the Roman hifto- 
ry ; but the author of thefe annals, by name Cn. Gellius, 
lived about the year 620 of Rome, and was contemporary with 
Cicero ( 1 ) . 

(1) V01T. hift. Lat. L i.e. 8. Macrob. faturnal. 1. i. c. 16. 



C H A P. XXII. 



The Roman hi/lory, from the death of M. A u re- 
ikis, to the death of Alexander, when the em- 
pire was firjl tram/erred without the conjent 

the J mate. 




Ccmmodus, if^OMMODUS was. the firft emperor that was born in his 

%^_J father's reign, and the iecend that fucceeded his father 

in the empire. He was born on the thirty-firft of 
Auguft of the year 161, and raifed to the empire on the fe- 
venteenth of March of the year 1 80. He is commonly called 
L. iElius Aurelius Commodus, and fometimesCommodus An- 



toninus. He was educated with great care by his father j but 

neverthelefs proved one of the moil lewd, cruel and wicked 
tvrants that ever difgraced a throne ; which confirms in fome 
degree the opinion of thofe, who believed him to be the fon 
of a famous gladiator, with whom his mother Fauftina was 
His truelty. faid to have have had a criminal converfation He gave, 

when only twelve years old, a remarkable inftance of his cru- 
elty at Centumcellae, now Civita V ecchia 5 where finding the 

water in which he bathed fomewhat too warm, he command- 
ed the perfon who attended the bath to be thrown into the fur- 
nace ; nor was he fatisfied, till thofe who were about him 
pretended to have put his order in execution \ After his ac- 



cellion to the empire, he equalled, if he did not exceed, in 



cruelty Caligula, Domitian, and Nero himfelf, playing, we 



may fay, with the blood of his fubjecxs and fellow-creatures, 



of whom he caufed great numbers to be racked and butcher- 
ed in his prefence, merely for his diverfion. The antients re- 



late. 



* Juh Cap. in M. Aur. p. 30. * Lamprjd, in Commod. 
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late feveral inftances of his cruelty, very odd and monltrous ; 
he caufed one to be thrown to the wild beafts, for reading the 
life of Caligula written by Suetonius, becaufethat tyrant and 
he had been born on the fame day f . Seeing one day a corpu- 
lent man pafs by, he immediately cut him afunder, partly to 
try his ftrength, in which he excelled all men, and partly out 
of curiofity, as he himfelf owned, to fee his entrails drop out 
at once. He took pleafure in cutting off the feet, and put- 
ting out the eyes, of fuch as he met in his rambles through 
the city, telling the former, after he had thus maimed them, 
by way of raillery, that they now belonged to the nation of 
the Monopodii ; and the latter, that they were now become 
Lufcinii, alluding to the words lufcinia, a nightingale, and 
lufcus, one-eyed. Some he murdered, becaufe they were ne- 
gligently dreffed 5 others, becaufe they feemed trimmed with 
too much nicety. He pretended to great (kill in furgery, e- 
fpecially at letting blood ; but fometimcs, inftead of eafing by 
that means thofe whom he vifited, or who were prevailed up- 
on to recur to him, he cut off, by way of diverfion, their 
ears or nofes. He affumed the name and habit of Hercules, 
appearing publicly in a lion's fkin, with an huge club in his 
hand, and ordering feveral perfons, tho' not guilty of any 



crime, to be difguifed like monfcers, that, by knocking out 



their brains with his club, he mi^ht have a better claim to the 



name of the great deftroyer of monfters. In ihort, the ihed- 
ding of blood feemed to be his chief diverilcn ? . As for his H is lewd - 
lewdnefs, the author of his life tells us, that even in his fa-" ds f nd . 'J e ~ 

' ? baucneries. 



thcr's reign he turned the court into a brothel 5 and, upon his 
death, he abandoned himfelf, without reflraint or fhame, to all 
manner of abominations, fpending whole days and nights in 
public-houfes amongft the meaner! of the people, and in the 
company of gladiators, buffoons, common proftitutes, &o 



He kept conflantly three hundred concubines, and the like 
number of catamites. He debauched all his own filters, and 
murdered one of them, by name Lucilla, after he had forced 

her to comply with his inceftuous defires. But to give a de- 
tail of his infamous practices and pollutions is beneath the dig- 
nity of an hiftorian, and what we cannot help blaming in Sue- 
tonius and the Auguffine writers. He took great delight inHis flail in 

mooting with the bow, and gave innumerable proofs of his archer y» 
dexterity and (kill in that art, which we fhould look upon as 
fabulous, were they not atteffed by all the antients. He ex- 
celled all men in ftrength, and is faid to have run an elephant 
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thro' 
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thro' with his fpear, and to have once killed in the ampin-* 
theatre an hundred lions, one after another, and each of them 
at one blow. Forgetful of his rank and dignity, he entered 
the lifts with the common gladiators, having learnt with them 
in the common fchools the ufe of their weapons. He is faid 
to have fought in the public amphitheatre feven hundred and 
thirty-five times, and to have always come off conqueror j 
whence he often fubfcribed himfelf in his letters, The con- 



queror of a thoufand gladiators. He feemed to be more plea- 



fed with the applaufe of the populace on thefe occaiions, than 
any of the antient Roman captains had ever been with a tri-? 
umph. Imagining one day, that the people rather derided 
than applauded him, he ordered them all to be manacred upon 
the fpot, and the city to be fet on lire which barbarous fen-? 
tence had been put in execution, had not the captain of the 
praetorian guards with much ado appeafed him. Having with 
his extravagancies foon drained and exhaufted his exchequer, 
he betook himfelf to all manner of rapine ; loaded the peo- 
ple with taxes ; fold the governments of the provinces and 
other employments ; exempted criminals from the punifti- 
ment due to their crimes, upon their paying him a fum of 
money, and allowed others to murder whomlbever they 

pleafed ; fo that the city, and indeed the whole empire, was 
filled with blood and mafiacres, every 6m purchafing of the 
emperor the liberty of murdering fuch as he feared or hated b . 
But to proceed to the hiftory of his reign according to the 

order of time, 

• * 

Com modus, a few days after his father's death, went to 
the camp, attended by all the chief officers ; and there, after 
a plaufible and popular fpeech to the foldiers, prefented them 
with the ufual donative. He was for returning immediately 
to Rome, panting after the diverfions of the city ; but Pom- 
eianus, who had married his fifter, reprefenting to him how 
dangerous and fhameful a thins; it would be for him to return 
before he had ended the war, he was with much-ado prevailed 
upon to continue fome time l n Pannonia, where he is laid to 
have gained fome advantages over the Quadi, which muft: 



lave been very inconfiderable, fince he did not on that fcore 
take upon him the title of imperator, However, both the 
Quadi and Marcomanni, imagining that he was refol ved tq 



purfue the war, and finding themfelves no longer in a condi- 



tion to make head againlt his victorious troops, fent em- 

^aiiadors to him*, with propofals of an accommodation $ 

whjch 



fe Idem ibid. 
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which he readily hearkened to, and granted them a peace up- He con- 



on the following; terms : 1 . That they mould not fettle with- c5udes a 

0 J peace 

'' e 



in five miles of the Danube. 2. That they mould deliver with tl> 
up their arms, and fupply the Romans with a certain num- Marcoman- 
ber of troops when required. 3. That they mould affemble^ 
but once a month, in one place only, and in the prefence of 

a Roman centurion. And, 4. That they fhould not make 

war upon the Iazyges, the Buri, or the Vandali, without the 

confent of the people of Rome. On the other hand, Corn- 
modus promifed to abandon, which he did accordingly, all 
the caftles and fortrefTes which he held in their country, ex- 
cept fuch as were within five miles of the Danube •'. With 
the other German nations, which his father had almoft en- 
tirely reduced, he concluded a very difhonourable peace; nay, 
of fome he purchafed it with very large fums. Having thus 
rather abandoned than ended the war, he haflened back to 
Rome, where he was received with all pofiible demonftrati- 
ons of joy, and honoured with a triumph, with the furname 
of Pius, and with all the marks of diftin&ion that had ever 
been conferred upon the moil deferving princes. Having vi- 
fited the capitol and other temples, and returned thanks to 
the fenate, the people, and the foldiery, for their fidelity and 
attachment to him during his abfence, he was conducted by 
them to the palace on the twenty-fecond of October v 

The following year, Commodus entered upon his third 
conlulfhip, having for his collegue one Birrus, or Burrhus, 
probably Antiftius Burrhus, who had married his fifler 
On one medal of this, and on feveral of the following, year, 
Gommodus bears the title of Felix, the Happy; whence it is 
manifefr, that Lampridius, whom mod modern antiquaries 
follow, was miftaken, when he wrote, that this title was not 
by the fenate decreed to him till the death of Perennis, which 
happened five years after; that is, in the year 186 ! \ The 
next confuls were Mamertinus and Rufus, during whofe ad- 
mi niftration Commodus took the title of imperator for the 



1 



fifth time, on account of fome advantages gained by his lieu- 



tenants, Albinus and Niger, over the barbarians who dwelt 



beyond Dacia 11 . The above-mentioned confuls were fuc- 
ceeded by Commodus, the fourth time conful, and Vi&ori- 



nus the fecond time. During their confuKhip, the Calcdo- 
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mans 
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1 Dio, 1. lxxii. p. 817. Herodian. 1. i. p. 461. Aur. V:£t. 
k Lamprid. ibid. Dio, p. 818. Herod, p. 471. Gcltz p. 81. 
1 Vit. Commod. p. 48. Onuph p. 238. 111 Birag. p. 246, 
n Goltz, p. 81. Birag. ibid, Dio, p. 820. 
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The Gale- riians, having pa{Ted the wall which parted them from the 
vadl a the"" ■^■ omans ? committed dreadful devaluations, and cut in pieces 
Roman tev- a Roman army, with their general ; but were in the end re- 
ritories 5 but pulfec! with great flaughter, by Ulpius Marcellus, a man of 



b & ir*i w ! a mean defcent, Dut an excellent commander and a ftri6t ob 
MarceUus. ferver of the military difcipline. Of this war the antients 

give us no particular account, but only tell us, that it prov- 
ed very bloody s that the emperor, for the great advantages 
gained by his lieutenant, took the title of imperator the fixth 
time, with the furname of Britannicus; and that Ulpius Mar- 
cellus, by his gallant and prudent conduct, gained fuch ere 



dit and reputation, that Commodus envying him the glory 
lie had acquired, defigned to put him to death ; but in the 
end fpared him °. This year Commodus, who had hitherto 
followed the advice of his father's friends and counfellors, be- 
gan to defpife them, thinking himfelf fufficiently qualified to 



govern without fo many tutors about him, as .he exprefled it, 
Commodus He therefore difcharged them all, employing in their room 
difnuffes bis eidier his debauched companions, or fuch as were recom- 
friends and mended to him by them. Thus Pefcennius Niger was pre-* 
counfellors. ferred to the command of the armies in Syria, at the recom-* 

mendation of the wreftler Narciflus ; and many others were ; 
raifed to great employments by means of the emperor's freed- 
men, flaves, concubines, &c. whofe imperious and arrogant 
behaviour drew upon the young prince the hatred and con- 
tempt of the fenate j which he being well apprifed of, began 
in his turn to put to death, under various pretences, fome of 
the moll: eminent members of that illufirious body. ' His. 
finrer Lucilla, feeing him abhorred, on account of his cruel- 



ties, by all the great men in Rome, formed a confpiracy a-*. 



gainft him, with a defign to place in his room a perfon whom 
fne favoured , and was thought to love both above her bro-> 
ther and her hufband Pompeianus. She had the title of em-?, 
prefs, and all the honours attending it, being the widow of 



the emperor Lucius Verus ; but neverthelefs was obliged to 

give place to Crifpina, the wife of Commodus ; which her 

Acor f p - iracv haughty fpirit could not bear. She therefore drew into a. 



formed a- confpiracy Claudius Pompeianus, to whom fhe had betrothed 



— H • fifte« r daughter, Quadratus, and many other fenators of diflinc 
Lucilla and ^ on - & was agreed among the confpirators, that they jfhould. 
•chers, fall upon the emperor while he was going to the amphitheatre 

through a narrow and dark paiTage ; and that Pompeianus 
fhould give him the nrfr. blow. Accordingly they aflaulted 

him 



0 Bio. 1. ixxil. p S? 1. & in excerpt. Yah p. 725. 
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him in the appointed place ; but Pompeianus mewing him, 
jnftead of ftriking at once, the naked dagger, and crying out, 



This prefent the fenate fends you, the guards had time to 



jefcue the emperor and feize the confpirators, who were foon who * w ^ 
after put to death. The emperor banifhed his lifter to the put todeatht 
ifland of Capreae, where he afterwards ordered her to be pri- 
vately murdered Herodianus tells us, that one Quincrianus 
was to give the firft blow ; and Ammianus, who follows - 
him, adds, that Quin£rianus actually wounded the emperor, 
who, by the lofs of blood, fainted away l ). But we have 
chofen to follow fuch writers as lived neareft thpfe times. 
This fame year the emprefs Crifpina was likewife confined to 
the ifland of Capreae, and there murdered, by the emperor's 
order's, for imitating him in his debaucheries r . Quadratus 
had a concubine, by name Marcia, and a favourite freed- 



\ 



man, named Eclectus. The latter the emperor created his 
chief chamberlain ; and the former, who was a woman of 
great beauty, he kept for his concubine, and diftinguilked her 
with all the honours that were peculiar to the emprefies, ex- 
cept that of having fire or torches carried before her : . She 
is fuppofed to have been a great friend to the chriPcians ; and 
to her power at court, and authority with the emperor, is- 
commonly afcribed the profound tranquillity, which die 
church enjoyed in the midft of fo many cruel executions r . 
One Anterus, or, as others call him, Saoterus, a native of 
Nicomedia and the emperor's favourite freed-man, was. 
thought to have put him upon the wicked meafures which 
he was purfuing ; for he bore a great fway with the prince. 
Wherefore the captains of the guards caufed him to be mur-The cap- 



dered by one Cleandcr, of whom we {hall fpeak hereafter. talns of the 



The emperor expreffed greater concern for his death, than he |h favourite 
had done for the confpiracy formed againfr. himfelf ; and be- freedman u 
ing informed, that Tarruntinus Patemus, one of the cap- ^ murdcr " 
tains of the guards, was privy to it, he removed him from 
his employment, under colour of creating him a fenator, 



and a few days after caufed him to be aiiaiimated, with Sal- 

vius Julianus, to whole fon the daughter of Patemus had 
been betrothed, pretending, that they had both confpired to 



cepole him and fcixe the empire for themfelves . Salvius 
. Julianus was grandfon to the famous civilian of that name 



under 



p Vit. Commod. p. 46. Herod, p. .474. Dio, p. 818. 
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under Adrian, and uncle to Didius Julianus, who was after* 

Several per- wards emperor. The fame year were falfly accufed of trea- 
demned° and ** on ' con ^ emnec ^ an ^ executed, Velius Rufus, Egnatius Ca- 

executed. an P^ to ? au ^ tne two Quintilii, Maximus and Condianus, who 

had been all confuls. Sextus Condianus, the Ion of Maxi- 
mus, who had been conful in the year 180, and was a young 
man of extraordinary parts, was condemned with his father 
and uncle ; but efcaped, at leaft for fome time, by caufing a 
report to be fpread, that he was dead ; but many attefting 
that he was ftill alive, diligent fearch was made after him. 



Many perfons, who had never feen him, were accufed of 
having harboured and concealed him in their houfes, and, up- 
on that charge, either put to death or banifhed. Of Sextus 
himfelf we find no further mention in hiftory. Emilius 
Junius and Attilius Severus were both banifhed in their con- 
fulfhip, which they held, it feems, during the two lafl months 
of this year, and with them many fenators. and knights of 

diftinclion. Under the fucceeding confuls, M. Eg 




rite mini- 



death 



Merullus and Cn. Papirius iElianus, was accufed of afpiring 
Perennis, at the empire and put to death, the emperor's favourite mi 
the empe- n ;$ er Perennis. He was captain of the praetorian guards, an 

excellent commander, and, according to Dion Caffius, a man 
without reproach But Herodianus and Lampridius give 

him a quite different character, and fpeak of him as one who 
abufed the great authority he had with the emperor, flicking 
at no violence, murder, or injuftice, to fill his own coffers, 
while Commodus was wholly intent upon his pleafures and 
diverfions, in which he encouraged him, that he might gc 
vern with an abfolute fwav ; which he did but for a fhort 

as we mall fee anon This year Commodus took 
ie of imperator the feventh time, probably on account 




of fome advantages gained bv his lieutenants in Britain ; for 
the difturbances there were not yet entirely quelled The 
next confuls were Commodus the fifth time, and Acilius 
Glabrio the fecond \ This year, while Commodus was 

and death J 



dnTerendi affixing at the Capitoline fports, inftituted by Domirian in 



rep©rted. 86, a perfon in the habit of a Cynic philofopher, appeal 

unexpectedly in the midft of the theatre ; and vicklreffin 
the emperor, told him aloud, That while he minded no-* 
thing but his pleafures and diverfions, he was in danger of 



lofing 



w Dio, I. Ixxi. p. 819. Vit. Comm. p. 47. x Dio, p 
S21. y Herod, i. i. p. 472. Vit. Comm. p. 48. z Bi' 
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lofing both his life and the empire, by the wicked practices of 

Perennis and his children. Perennis caufed the pretended Cy- 
nic to be immediately feized as a madman, who difturbed the 
public fports, and foon after ordered him to be burnt alive ; 
which gave the emperor no fmall jealoufy. Not long after, 
fome foldiers arriving at Rome from Illyricum, where the fon 
of Perennis commanded, mewed to Commodus, in a private 
audience, fome medals, on which was engraved the image of 
the fon of Perennis, as if he had been already emperor ; which 
fo alarmed the prince, that he commanded the traitor to be 
immediately put to death °. Thus Herodian. But. Dion Caf- 
fius and Lampridius relate his downfal in a quite different man- 
ner. According to them, the army in Britain, diuatisfied, 
either becaufe he had punifhed them with too great feverity 
on account of fome fedition, or becaufe he had removed feve- 



fenators, and given their pofts in the army to Roman 



knights his creatures, fent deputies to Rome, fifteen hundred 
fays Dion Camus, (which feems altogether incredible) to com 
plain of him, and charge him with a defign of raifing his fon " ' > * 



to the empire. They were backed by Cleander and the em- 
peror's other freed-men, who could not brook the arbitrary 
and haughty conduct of the favourite minifter. Hereupon 

Commodus, naturally timorous, abandoned the traitor to the 
rage of the provoked foldiery, who, after a thoufand outrages, 
tore him in pieces. His wife, hisfifter, and his two fons un- H V wlfean ^ 
derwent the fame fate. To his eldeft fon, who commanded ^ ld 0 re t " e un " 
the army in Illyricum , the emperor wrote an obliging letter, fame fate, 
enjoining him to come with all poflible expedition to Rome, 
to receive there new marks of the elteem and affection he had 
for him and his father. As the young man was an entire 
ftranger to what had pafied, and not yet in a condition to re- 
volt openly, he readily complied with the invitation $ but had 
no fooner entered Italy, than he was cut in pieces by the fol- 
diers who attended him, purfuant to the private orders they 
had received from Rome c . The other brother was probably 

killed at Rome with his father. Perennis was fucceeded in Perennis is 

the poft of prime minifter by Cleander - 3 for the emperor him- fucceeded by 
felf was fo taken up with his pleafures and diveriions, that k e c:ean<Jei> 
could not beftow one minute on the affairs of the flate : he 
would not even be at the trouble of fienins: his difnatches ; 
and in feveral letters to his friends all he wrote was, Vale, 

Farewel. Cleander was by birth a Phrygian, and originally a 

iiave. 



1 • 
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Have, having been fold as fuch in Rome by auction* as were 

in thofe days moft flaves. He belonged at firft to M. Aure- 

lius, and afterwards to Commodus, who, favouring him a- 
bove the reft of his flaves, gave him leave to marry Demo- 

ftracia, one of his concubines, brought up the children he 

had by her in the palace, prefented him with his liberty, and 

appointed him his chamberlain. He is thought to have pro- 
cured the death of Perennis, that he might engrofs all the 



power to himfelf ; which he eafily compafled, and abufed his 
authority in a more flagrant manner than Perennis had ever 
Who abufes done. By him all things were openly fet to fale, offices, pro- 
his authori- vinces; public revenues, public juftice, and the lives of men 
ty ' both innocent and guilty. Antiftius Burrhus, who had mar- 

ried one of the emperor's lifters, took the liberty to acquaint 
the prince with the unaccountable conduct of his minifter ; 
but that liberty coft him his life, Oleander having charged him 



with afpiring at the empire, and prevailed upon the emperor, 
whom he blindly controuled, to condemn him, and all thofe 
who efpoufed his caufe, or attempted to defend him. Among 



thefe was Ebutianus captain of the guards, in whofe room 



Ckander perfuaded the emperor to fubftitute himfelf, and two 

others whom he named to him. Upon the death of Peren- 
The cap- nis, that employment had been given to one Niger, who held 
tains of the it only fix hours 5 another enjoyed it but five days, and feve- 

f handed dai- ra * otners not & l° n g> ^ e timorous emperor changing the 
iyaad hourly captains of his guards daily and hourly. Moft of thefe officers 

loft their lives with their employment, being accufed of trea- 
fon by Cleander, who courted, and at laft obtained that im- 
portant poft for himfelf After the death of Perennis, the 
emperor pretended to be greatly concerned for many things 
that had been done during his adminiftration, in order to 
throw the whole odium upon him. He wrote an obliging 
letter to Pertinax, whom Perennis had bammed into Liguria, 
his native country, and kept there for the fpace of three years, 
appointing him commander of the troops in Britain, which 
p ^ ^had mutinied, and raifed great difturbances in that ifland, nei- 
iSSersin "° tner ^ e Roman foldiers, nor the Britons, being able to brook 



Britain mu- the tyrannical government of Commodus. Upon the arrival 
tmy. 0 f pertinax, the foldiers prdfed him to affume the fovereign- 

ty ; but he rejected the ofFer with indignation, brought by dc 



grees the mutinous foldiery to a fenfe of their duty, ana re- 
ftored tranquillity to the province, but not without great 

tro uble and danger 5 for one of the legions openly revolting, 

much 
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much blood was fpilt, and Pertinax himfelf was left upon the 

fpot for dead. As his feverity drew upon him the hatred and 

ill-will of the foldlery, he defired to be recalled - 9 but the env* 

peror did not comply with his requeft till three years after *• 

This year Commodus took the title of imperator for the 

eighth and laft time, on account of the advantages, as is con- 
jectured, which Clodius Albinus is faid to have gained about 
this time over the Frifians r . 

* ^ 

Under the next confuls, Crifpinus and iElianus, a com- Jne mr of 
mon foldier, by name Maternus, having fled from his colours, 
and being joined by many others guilty of the fame crime, condua o 
grew in a Ihort time fo powerful, the banditti flocking to him Maternu8 
from all parts, that he over-ran and plundered great part of 
Gaul and Spain, ftormed the ftrong cities, and ftruck the 
emperor and people of Rome with fuch terror, that troops 
were raifcd and armies difpatched againrt him. Pefcennius 
Niger was fent to make head againft him in Gaul, where he 
became very intimate with Severus, who was then governor 
of the country of Lyons, and wrote a letter to the emperor, 
commending the prudent conduct and gallant behaviour of 
Niger in purfuing the rebels and deferters \ Maternus, find- 
ing himfelf reduced to great ftreights by the brave Niger, di- 
vided his men into feveral fmall bands, and marched privately 
with them by different ways into Italy, having nothing lefs in 

view than to murder the emperor, during the folemnity which 



was kep 



o 



of the mother of the gods, and 



Who 



upon his death, to feize the empire. They all arrived at 
Rome undifcovered i and fome of his men had already mixed 
themfelves with the emperor 3 s guards, when others of his own 
party betrayed him. He was immediately feized and execu-JJ™ d w c ^ 
ted, and his death put an end to the difturbances, which fome ctt ted. 
of his followers had begun to raife in other provinces ? . The 
fame year, broke out the mofl dreadful plague, fays Dion 
Caffius, that had been known. It laited two or three years, 
and raged with mo ft violence in Rome, where it frequently 
carried off two thoufand perfons a day. The emperor, to a- 
void the contagion, retired to Laurentum, a city of Lati 



the fea-iide . The following year, Fufcianus and Sali- 
nus being both confab for the fecond time, the emperor gave 
out, that he defigned to pafs over into Africa ; hut having, 

under, that pretence, exacted very confiderable fums, and even 

fuffered 
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fuftered the people to offer up vows for his fafe return on the 
fifth of April, he fpent the money in banquets and revels, and 
continued at Rome and in the neighbourhood *. About this 
time, Severus was tranflated from the government of Pannonia 
to that of Sicily, whence he returned to Rome, to clear him- 
felf of a crime with which he was charged, viz. of confulting 

the aftrologers, as if he entertained thoughts of ufurping the 
fovereignty. His caufe was heard by the captains of 

acquitted 



fitted: guards, the collegues of Cleander ; and, as Commodus was 

hated, fays Spartiari, SeVerus was cleared, and his accufef 
crucified x . This year, great part of the capitol, a famous 
library, and feVeral contiguous buildings, were utterly de 



ftroyed by lightning Eufebius fays, it confumed whole 




of the city, and in them feveral libraries. At the 
time, the city Was affli&ed with a dreadful famine, oc- 
casioned, as fome authors write, by Cleander, who, having 

now nothing lefs in view than the fovereignty, bought up un- 
der-hand all the corn, in order to raife the price of it, and 
gain the affections of the foldiery and people, by diftributing 



among them Other writers tell us % that Papirius Dio 

whofe province it Was to fupply the city with provifi- 
ons, contributed towards the famine, in order to make the 
people rife againft Cleander. Be that as it will, the popu 




afcribed all their calamities and misfortunes to the hated mi- 
Cleander nifter, who now began to act in a more arbitrafy manner 

bitrarv man- ^ aan ever > P ut ^ n g to death ant * pardoning, banifliing and 
Ber> recalling from exile whom he pleafed. Several manumitted 

flaves he created patricians, and gave them a place in the fe- 
nate ; others he made governors of provinces, and raifed to 
the firft employments. But his reign was fhort-lived ; for 
the following year, in which Rome faw for the firft, and in- 
deed for the laft time, twenty-five confuls, all named by Cle- 
ander, and moll of them his creatures, while the people were 
celebrating the Circenfian games, a troop of children, havin 
at their head a young woman of an extraordinary ftature and 
a fierce afpe£t, entering the circus, began to utter aloud 
many bitter invectives and dreadful curfes againft Cleander ; 
Which being for fome time anfwered by the people with other 
TfeVamft * nve( ^* ves anc * cur & s > trie whole multitude rofe all on a fud- 

him! &am ^ en ' ^ ew * n a ^multuous manner to the palace of Quintilius 

in the neighbourhood of Rome, where the emperor was then 

refiding 
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refiding with Cleander ; and , renewing their curfes and im 






precations, demanded the head of the perfidious wretch 
whom they had been fo grievoufly and tyrannically opprefled. 
Hereupon Cleander ordered the praetorian cavalry to charge T he P raet€ 
the multitude^ which they did accordingly, driving them .JJ J" J^f 8 
with great flaughter into the city \ but there the populace them ; bu 
difcharging mowers of ftones, bricks, and tiles from the al ; e P ut t0 
tops of the houfes and from the windows, and the city- 8 - 
guards, who hated Cleander, joining the multitude, the prae- 
torian horfe were forced to give way and fave themfelve; 
a diforderly flight. The people purfued them to the palace 
of Quintilius, where the emperor was palling his time in the 
company of fome lewd women, utterly unapprifed of the tu- 
mult, Cleander having forbidden thofe who were about him 
to acquaint him with it. However, Marcia, his favourite 
concubine, thought it incumbent upon her to inform him of 
what had palled ; and his filler Fadilla, entering his apart- 
ment in a great fright and with her hair dilhevelled, cried 
out to him aloud, That all was loft, unlefs he abandoned 
Cleander to the fury of the incenfed populace. Hereupon 
the emperor, ftruck with terror and amazement, fent for 
Cleander 5 and having caufed his head to be ftruck off that The emperof 

inftant, fent it to the people, the fight of which put an endcaufes his 

to the combat, which ftill continued with great flaughter. ^ t0 bs 
His head and body were by the incenfed populace infulted i n ftmck off * 
a moft outrageous manner. His wife, his children, and moft 
of his creatures were at the fame time maflacred, and their 
bodies firft dragged through the ftreets, and then thrown into 
the common fewer n . Lampridius tells us, that the people 
were chiefly provoked againft him, for having caufed Arrius 

Antoninus to be falfly accufed of treafon and put to death, 
becaufe he had, while proconful of Afia, condemned one of 
his creatures, by name Attalus °. Julianus and Regillus were 
appointed captains of the guards in the room of Cleander and 
his collegues ; but the emperor caufed them both to be 



after put to death, though he had ever Ihewn a particular 
kindnefs and afFec~tion for Julianus, whom he ufed to ftyle his 
father About the clofe of this year, Pertinax was, at his 

own requeft, recalled from Britain, and charged with the 

care of fupplying the city with provifions in the room of Pa- 

pirius Dionyfms, who was likewife put to death, with all 
thofe who had any ways contributed to the railing the price 
of corn. " ." The 
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The following year, Commodus entered upon his fixth 

confulfhip, having Petronius Septimianus for his coilegue. The 



feveral confpiracies, which had been formed againft himfelf 



and his minifters, filling him with jealoufies and fufpicions, 
he abandoned himfelf without controul to bloodfhed and 
Commodus cruelty. He put to death, befides many others mentioned 
Suftrious 0 * Spartian and other writers, Petronius Mamertinus, who 
perfons to be had married one of his fitters ; his fon Antoninus Annia 
put to death. Fauftina, coufm-german to M. Aurelius ; Sulpicius CrafTus, 

proconful of Ana, and fix confulars on one day. He caufed 
all thofe who were any-ways related to Avidius Caflius, of 
whom we have fpoken above, to be burnt alive. Among 
the multitudes of all ranks and conditions, who were doomed 
to be inhumanly maflacred this year, Dion Caflius gives us a 
particular account of the death of one Julius Alexander, a native 
of Emefa in Syria, who being informed that the emperor had 
fent thither a centurion with a band of foldiers to murder him, 
furprifed them in the night, and killed them all to a man, 
with feveral others, whom he fufpe&ed to be his enemies. 
Having thus filled the city with flaughter, he retired on horfe- 



back, with a defign to take refuge among the barbarians ; 



and would have made his efcape, had he not been retarded 
by a friend of his, who could not keep up with him, and 
whom he could not find in his heart to leave behind him. 



Being therefore overtaken by thofe who purfued him, he firft 



killed his friend, that he might not fall into their hands, and 
afterwards himfelf ^ This year Severus, who had been one 
of the twenty-five confuls of the preceding year, was appoint- 
ed commander of the troops in Illyricum, and Pertinax was 
fent into Africa with the character of proconful. The fol- 
lowing year, Apronianus and Bradua being confuls, a fire 
The temple broke out in the night-time in the celebrated temple of Peace, 
of Peace preceded, and, as fome writers fuppofe, produced by a fmall 
Jjnfumed ^earthquake ; for no thunder was heard *. Dion Caflius writes, 

that it began in the adjoining houfes. Be that as it will, the 
temple, with all the buildings round it, was reduced to afhes. 
That magnificent flruclure had been raifed by Vefpafian after 
the defrru&ion of Jerufalem, and enriched with all the fpoils 
and ornaments of the temple of the Jews. The antients 
fpeak of it as one of the moft ftately buildings in Rome. 



There men of learning ufed to hold their affemblies and lodge 

their writings, as many others did their jewels, and whatever 

dfe they had of great value. ' It was likewife made ufe of 

as 
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as a kind of magazine for the fpices that were brought by the 

Roman merchants out of Egypt and Arabia ; fo that many 
rich perfons were at once reduced to beggary, all their valuable 
effects and treafures being confumed, in one night, with the 
temple . Galen complains, that many of his books were 
loft by this misfortune l . The fire fprea4 with great violence 
to other quarters of the city, and confumed a great number of 
ftately edifices j among the reft, the tern pie of Vefta. The And the 
veftals fled to the palace with the ftatue of Pajlas, which was temple of 
fuppofed to have been brought from Troy, and had , never ^* Jjjj^ 

before been expofed to public view ; but the flames feized the buildings. ' 

palace itfelf, and reduced great part of it to alhes, before 
their rage could be ftaid. However, the public papers and 
regifters were with much-ado preferved. The conflagration 
lafted feveral days, in fpite of the utmoft endeavours of the 
people, the foldiery, and the emperor himfelf, who, returning 
on that occafion from the country, expofed his own perfon, 
in order to encourage others to exert themfelves by his ex- 




ample. It ceafed at length of itfelf, or was extinguished by 
a fudden and violent rain, which they all looked upon as 
fent by the gods 11 . Thjs year, Pertinax was preferred from 

the government of Africa to that of Rome, and Didius Ju- 

lianus fent to govern Africa in his room. The next con- 
fuls were Commodus, the feventh time, and Helvidius Per- 
tinax, the fecond. This year, the Roman troops were de- 
feated by the Saracens, whom we find now mentioned for the 
firft time in (hiftoiy s " . Commodus being told, that Severus, 
who commanded in Illyricum, and Nonius Murcus, who had 
the command of fome other army, afpired at the empire, ap- 
pointed Clodius Albinus, in whom he repofed an entire confi- 
dence, governor of Britain, and wrote a letter to him with 

his own hand 5 Jays Julius Gipitolinus 5 giving him leave to af- 

fume the title of Csefar, and the ornaments peculiar to that 
dignity, in cafe any difturbances fhould arife in the empire. 
Albinus, adds the fame writer, prudently declined that honour, 
fearing; to be involved in the ruin of Commodus, which 



4 * 



he apprehended to be at hand The account, which Dion The empe 
Caffius and Herodian gives us of the latter end of this prince's '™ r ' 8 
reign, is nothing but a detail of his follies, and the {hews which ^ 
he exhibited, and in which he himfelf acted the chief part. 

Both 



8 Dio, & Herod, ibid. Galen -de libris fuis, p. 363. 1 Galen, 

ibid/ « Herod, p. 48?.. w Vit. Nigr. p. 77. x Vi ; t» 
Albin. p. jg. 

Voi, XV. 
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Both thefe hiftorians were prefent 5 and the former, who af- 
filed at the above-mentioned ihews in quality of fenator, 
te]!s us, that he and the other fenators chewed the whole 



time bay-leaves, that by their bittemefs they might be di- 



verted from laughing at the prince's folly \ which would have 
coft them their lives. However, he owns, that the addrefs 
and flail which the emperor difplaycd in mooting with the 
bow, was univerfally admired and applauded ; for a panther 
having fcized a man, and being ready to devour him, Corn- 
modus let fly an arrow againft the bcalr. with fo much (kill 
and force, that the panther fell dead to the ground, before 
Ke changes the man received the leafthurt?. A few days before his 

death, he changed the names of fome of the months, calling 
months, Auguft Commodus, September Auguft, October Hercules, 

November Invincibilis, December Exuperatorius, and Janu- 
ary Amazonius ; which laft title he himfelf affirmed, becaufe 
he had firft fallen in love with Marcia upon feeing her painted 
in the. drefs of an Amazon. Fie was likewife for changing 



the name of the city kfelf^ and calling it Colonia Commo- 




diana, or The colony of Commodus. Upon this head he 
His vanity. Wro t e to the fenate, ftyling himfelf in the letter, Imperator 

Lucius, iEli us, Aurclius, Commodus, Antoninus, 
Auguftus, Piusj Felix, Sarmaticus, Germanicus, Maximinus, 
Britannicus, Pacator orbis terrarum, Invictus Romanus Her- 
cules, Pontifex Maximus, Tribunitiae Poteftatis XVII. Im- 
perator VIII. Conful VII. Pater Patriae, &c. The fenate 
readily complied with his defire, and not only ftyled Rome 
Colonia Commodiana, but the houfe in which they auembled, 

The houfe of Commodus. They had given him before, by 

way of derifion, fays Lampridius, the title of Pious, upon his 

raifing to the confulfhip one of his mother's gallants ; the 
title of Happy, for having compaffed the death of Perennis ; 
and that of Hercules, in consideration of his extraordinary 
ftrength, and his killing many thoufand wild beafts in the 



amphitheatre. He had often appeared on the public ftas;e 



He aas and i n the Amazonian and other tantaftical drenes ; but this 

public 9 quite y ear ^ e was not afhamed to enter the lifts with the gladiators, 
mkad. to acl:, and to dance in the theatre quite naked. Not fatis- 

He defigns £ e j w i t ' n t | ie f e follies, he refolvcd to appear on the firft day 
thefirft T of n °^ t1ne snfuing year 1.93, as conful, and at the fame time as 

January like gladiator, and, in order to that, to caufe Erucius Claras and So- 

a conful and fiusFalco, the two confuls eleel:, to be murdered. This defign he 

gladiator. ' • . j 

imparted 



Dio, p. 484. Herod, p. $z6, 
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Imparted to Marcia, the night before it was to be put 




cution, telling her, that the confuls were to be murdered the 
following night ; and that he intended to march in proceffion, 
not from the palace, and with the enfigns of the imperial dig- 
nity, as was ufual on the firft of January, but from the 
fchool of the gladiators, armed like one of them, and at- 
tended by them alone. Marcia threw herfelf at his feet, and 
conjured him, with tears in her eyes, to reflect on the dan- 
ger to which he expofed his life, by trufting it to men defti- 
tute of all honour and probity. But Commodits, without 
giving ear to her remonftrances, ordered Laetus, captain of 
the guards, and Ecle&us, his chief chamberlain, to get ready 
the apartment which he had built for himfelf in the houfe 



\vhere the gladiators belonging to the public were lodged 



Thefe two officers did likewife all that lay in their power 

divert him from fo ftrange a refolution 5 but to no purpofe : 
for the emperor, inftead of yielding to their entreaties, flew 
into a great paffion ; and, retiring to his chamber, as if he 
defigned to repofe a little, it being then about noon, he fet 
down on a piece of paper the names of many illuftrious fe-* 
nators and other perfons of diftinction, whom he defigned to 
murder, in order to enrich himfelf with their eftates, and at 



1 



the head of the fatal lift the names of Marcia, Lstus, and 
Ecle&us. Having left this paper upon his bed, when he went n e <j 0 c 
to bathe before dinner, according to the Roman cuftom, a Marcia 



little child, with whom he ufed to amufe himfelf, entering La f u *> ani 
his bed-chamber, innocently took it up to play with it s . but death . 

Marcia meeting him, fnatched it out of his hand, imagining 

it to be fome writing of confequence. She was greatly fur- 
prifed when, upon viewing it, ihe found herfelf, Laetus, and 
Ecle&us doomed with the reft to deftru&ion. She immedi- 
ately acquainted Laetus and Ecle&us with the danger that 
threatened them, who thereupon refolved to be before-hand who con- 
with the tyrant z . Such is the account which Herodian gives fp»* agai.-;i 
us of this confpiracy. But Dion Caflius, who had already • 

related the death of Domitian with thefe very circumftances ? 
tells us only in this place, that Laetus and Ecle&us, no longer 
able to bear the cruelties and follies of Commodus, and 
terrified with his menaces, agreed with Marcia to difpatch 
him. Julius Capitolinus writes, that they acquainted Pertinax 

with their defign, who did not ftrive to divert them from it •'. 



But Dion Caffius 0 and Herodian ~ allure us, that he 

F 2 



gether 



Herod. 1. i. p. 486, 487. a Jul. Cap. in Pert. p. 55 
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together unapprised of their attempt, the confpirators not 
having time to think of any thing but difpatching the tyrant 



urmg themfelves. Be that as it will, the confpirators 
agreed, that the fofeft and moft expeditious way was to dis- 
patch him with poifon ; which was accordingly adminiftered 
to him by Marcia, as he returned very hot from bathing, af- 
ter having killed fome wild beafts. The emperor, being 



foon after feized with an heavy number, retired to refrefh 
himfelf with a fhert fleep (for he flept, as hifcorians obferve, 
at all hours ) ; and Eclectus, laying hold of that opportunity, 

ordered the company to retire, hoping by that means to con- 
ceal the caufe and manner of his death ; but Commodus awak- 
ing, when the company was fcarce gone, was feized with 
a violent vomiting; and, fufpecting that poifon had been 
given him, began to threaten all about, him with immediate 
death. Hereupon the confpirators, fearing he mould void the 

poifon and efcape, fent in hafte for his great favourite Nar- 
cuTus, the famous wreltler, who, being gained over by them 

with great promifes, threw himfelf upon the emperor, and, 

He is mm- Sizing him by the throat, ftranglcd him d . Thus died Com- 
de;d. modus, the Iaft night of the year .192, after having lived 

thirty-one years and four months, and reigned twelve years, 
nine months, and fourteen clays. He "was murdered in a 
palace which flood on mount Cadius, where he then refided, 
becaufe he could not flecp, as he faid, in the imperial pa- 
lace : . , His body was privately conveyed away and buried in 
the fields ; but was after v/ards taken up by Pertinax, who 
Succeeded to the empire, and deposited in the monument of 



Adrian. The confpirators gave out, that he died of an apo- 
plexy : which Eutropius feems to have believed. His death 
Was no fooner known, than the fenate afTemhied, without 
waiting for the return of day, and declared him a public ene- 

IltS ^UecT * oac k^ ^im w * tn curfes, ordered his flatues to be broke 
dt^.n" and to pieces, his name to be razed out of all public inferiptions, 
his afts an- and demanded his body, that it might be dragged through the 



nuJkd. ftreets and thrown into the Tiber. When Pertinax, who 

had already been declared emperor, anfwered that it was 
buried, they defired to know who had been fo bold as to pay 
that honour to a gladiator,, to a parricide, to a more cruel 
and bloody tyrant, than Nero or Domitian f . Though he 

was thus generally abhorred as a monftcr of cruelty and an 

enemy 



4 

d Idem, 1. i. p. 48s. Dio, p. 828. Comm vit. p. 52. 
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enemy to mankind, yet the emperor Severus ftyled himfelf 
his brother, caufed him to be ranked among the gods, ap- 
pointed priefts and facrifices to his honour, and ordered the 
annivcrfary of his birth to be obferved with great folemnity 
However, the empire was greatly indebted to him for efta- 
blifhing a company of merchants, and a fleet for conveying 
corn from Africa to Rome, when any misfortune fhould be- 
fal the fleet that tranfported it from Egypt \ Another 
tion we find recorded of his, truly worthy of the fon of M 
Aurelius : One Manilius, who had been fecretary to Avi 
Caflius and privy to his confpiracy, having made his efcape, 
and concealed himfelf ever fince his death, was apprehended 
in the beginning of the reign of Commodus, to whom he 



tut.* 



offered to difcover many things of great importance ; . but 
Commodus would not fo much as hear him ; nay, he burnt 
all his letters, without opening any one of them But this 
happened in the very beginning of his reign, when he follow- 
ed the advice of the wife counfellors whom his father had 
placed about him. No mention is made in hiftory of his 

children ; but it appears from an antient medal, that he had 

fome, who muft have died very young k . Of the authors 
who wrote in his reign, we fhall give an account in our 



a) 
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(I) Julius Pollux infcribed to Commodus, when he had only the 
title of Cedar, his onomafticon, which is Hill extant, and confifts 
of ten books. It is a collection of fynonymous words uied by 
the beft Greek writers to exprefs one and the lame thing. He 
was one of the preceptors of Commodus, who, being, chiefly 
taken wich his fine and harmonious voice, honoured him with 
the profeflbrlhip of eloquence lately founded in the city of 
Athens (41). He was, according to Philoftratus, who ranks him 
among the fophifts, well acquainted with the Greek tongue, and 
a gGod judge of the writings of others, but no great writer him- 
felf, his ityle being quite flat and lifeiefs. He was a.-native of 

Na'ucratis, once a famous city of Egypt, on one of the arms of 

the Nile, to which it gave its name (42). He died in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age (43). In the library of the duke of Ba- 



dged a manufcript chronicle done by one juliu 



i 



(41) Philoft. foph. xxxviii. p. 590- (42) Idem, p. 48$, 
{45) Said. p. 559. 
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Common us being dead and his body privately conveyed 



away, Lsetus and Ecle&us repaired without delay to the 

houfe 



and extending fsom the creation to the reign of the emperor 

Valens, which plainly (hews, that it is not the work of this Ju- 
lias Pollux, but of another, who flourilhed near two hundred years 
after his time (44). Phrynicus was contemporary with Pollux, 

and likewife inferibed to Commodus, when he was only Cajfar, a 
work, of which Photius had read thirty-five or thirty -fix books. 
It was a collection of words, phrafes, and fome feritences, ex- 
tracted out of the befi Greek writers and alphabetically digefted. 
But thefe thirty - fix books might have been reduced, according 
to Photius, to fix or feven, by retrenching the author's ufelefs 
digreffions and repetitions. In fome of thefe books Phrynicus ad- 
drefied himfelf to Commodus ; in others to Bafilides a fophift of 
Miletus, and to his other friends (45). A collection of Attic 
words, done by Phrynicus, has reached us, with a letter to one 
Cornelianus prefixed to it, wherein he mentions another work 
compiled by h : m at the requeft of Cornelianus, which contained 
la colle&ion of many Greek words commonly ufed, but not quit© 
pure and Attic. Pie owns, that fome of them are to be found in 
the antients ; but maintains, that they were therein faulty, and 
ought not to be imitated (46 •. We find one Attidius Cornelianus 
governor of Syria, in the beginning of the reign of M. Aurelius,; 
and to him in all likelihood, the above-mentioned letter is ad- 
dreded (47) . Phrynicus is not mentioned by Suidas. Philoftra- 
tus fpeaks of one Arillasnetus of Byzantium, who flourilhed under 
Commcdus, and ranks him amongft the moft eloquent men of his 
time (48). As for Ariftametus, the author of fome letters that 
are ftill extant, it is manifeft, that he wrote after the foundation of 
New JRome ; that is, either under Conftantine, or after his time. 
Both he and Apollinaris Sidonius fpeak of a celebrated mimic, 
name Caramallus j whence fome writers conjecture, that thefe 
two authors lived at the fame time ; that is, about the mid&#£ 

the fifth century (49). The author of the letters was, as is evi- 
dent, a pagan, tho' in his time paganifm was almoft utterly abo- 

limed, his work being a confufed heap of follies and abfurdities, 

altogether unworthy of one who had the leaft tincture of elm-* 
ftianity (50). Thofe who have been at the trouble of illuftrating 

thefe letters with comments, diftinguifli the author of them from 

Ariftasnetus 





I44) VcfT. hift. Graec. 1. iv. c. 17. (4$)*Phot. c. 1 
(46) Vide Petr. Hallicum de vit. S. Alberkii, p. 114. Duacii 
ann. 1636. (47) M, Aur, vit. p. 35. (48) Philoft, foph 

aexxvii. p. 587. (49) Voff. rhet. p. 115. (50) Vide Ari 
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houfe of Helvius Pertinax, whom they judged the m©ft de- 
ferv'mg perfon in the fenate and the moft worthy of the em- 
pire. As the death of the emperor was not yet publicly 
known, Pertinax, roufed out of his fleep, (for it was about 



mid-night) by their entering his houfe, did not doubt but 



they had been fent by Commodus to murder him. How- 
ever, he ordered his domeftics to let them into his room 3 and 
upon their appearing there, without riling from his bed or 
betraying the leaft concern, he told them, That as Pom- 
peianus and he were the only friends of M. Aurelius left alive, 
he had long expected every day to fall a facrifice to the cruel- 
ty of the tyrant, and with great firmnefs bid them ftrike and 
put their orders in execution. Lsetus, admiring his conftancy 
and intrepidity, told him, that the tyrant was dead, and that 
they were come to offer the empire to him, as tHe perfon in the 
fenate the moft worthy of it. Pertinax, fufpe&ing fome trea- 
chery, even after they had acquainted him with all the circum- 
ftances of the death of the tyrant, fent fome of his friends to the 

place where his body lay; and upon their return, no room be- 
ing 
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Arifkenetus quoted by Stephanus the geographer (51), and from 

another of the fame name, who was conful with Honorius in the 
year 404, and frankly own, that they know not who he was. 
They even feem inclined to think it a mere rhapfody, publifhed 
under the name of Ariltenetus,, which was prefixed to the firft 
letter. The whole work feems to be a collection of fcveral paf- 
fages copied out of Plato/ Lucian, and others, and jumbled toge- 
ther, if we may be allowed the expreflion. Athensus, whofe 

work, entitled, Deipnofophifta, has reached our times, lived 

under Commodus j but did not begin to write, as we may well 
judge from the liberty with which he fpeaks of him, till after his 
death (52). But he muft have been then very old ; for he had- 
known Pancrates, a famous poet in the reign of Adrian, fince Ca- 
faubon pretends, that Athenseus himfelf fpeaks in that place, and 
not Callixenes, whom he had quoted before (53). Suidas, who 
fuppofes him to have fiourifhed under M. Aurelius, ityles him a 
grammarian, and tells us, that he was a native of Naucratis in 
Egypt (54)- We have but an abridgment of his Deipnofophifla, 
made, according to Cafaubon, at Conftantinople five or fix hun- 
dred years fmce. This writer is highly efteemed, and not unde- 
fervedly, by fuch as are fond of the Grecian antiquities. He 



publiihed other works 5 but none of them have reached our 
times (55), 

(51) Steph. p. 203. {52) Athen. 1. xii. VolT. hift. Grac. 1. ii. c. 
* 5. (53} Athen. 1. xv. p», 677. (54) Suid. p. in. {55} VoflT. 
hill. Graec. 1. ii c. j 5 . 
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ing left for any further doubt, he yielded to their entreaties, ac- 
cepted the empire, and went to the camp of the praetorian guards 
with Lsetus their captain, caufmg, in the mean time, a report 
to be fpread in the city, that the emperor was dead of an apo- 
plexy, and that Pertinax reigned in his room. The foldiers 
were greatly furprifed to fee him appear in the camp at that 
time of night ; but Lsetus aftembling them, told them, that 
the emperor being dead of an apoplexy, he brought them a 
new prince, the moft deferring perfon in the fenate, who, 

he was Aire, would be received with great joy, and acknow« 
ledged by all the armies of the empire, fmce he had every 
where given fignal proofs of his courage, prudence, and o- 
ther princely virtues, Pertinax himfelf fpoke after Laetus, 
and in his fpeech promifed to each foldier three thoufand 
drachmas, which would have gained them over to his intereft, 



had he not added very unfeafonably, that he hoped by their 
means to reform feveral abufes ; for they concluded from 
thence, that he defigned to reftore the antient difcipline, and 
deprive them of many privileges, which had been granted 
them by Commodus. This occafioned an univerfal difcon- 

Who is ac- tent ' w ^ c h? however, they difiembled for the prefent \ and 
knowledged a finall number having at firft fainted him with the title of 
by theprx- emperor, the reft followed their ' example, took the oath of 
- -ds a d a ^ e g^ ance t0 him, and, after the ufual Sacrifices, accompani- 
ly 'the fe- ^ him, crowned with laurel, to the fenate ; where he was 
nate. received with the greateft demonftrations of joy imaginable by 

the new confuls Quintus Sofius Falco and Caius Julius Erucius, 

and by all the magiftrates and other fenators, who had af- 
fembled upon the firft news of the death of the tyrant. . A- 
mong the reft came Pompeianus, who, in congratulating him 
upon his new dignity, could not help bewailing at the fame 



time the unhappy end of his brother-in-law Commod 
which Pertinax was fo far from refenting, that he prefied 
him to accept the empire, and would have willingly yielded 
k to him, fays Capitolinus, could Pompeianus have been pre- 
vailed upon to accept it. When the fenators had taken their 

Pertinax, before they had conferred upon him the title 
of Auguftus, earneftiy entreated them not to lay fo heavy a 
burden on him in his old age, but to pitch upon fome other 
more able to difcharse fuch an important truft, and better 
qualified by Ins nobility and birth for fo high a ftation He 

was not fatisned with begging them in general to chufe ano-= 

ther, 
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ther, but particularly named Acilius Glabrio, who had been 

twice conful, and pretended to derive his pedigree from An- 
chifes the father of iEneas, took him by the hand, and ear- 
neftly entreated him to place himfelf upon the imperial throne; 
but Glabrio, and with him all the reft, declaring, that they 
would acknowledge no other prince but Pertinax, he was in 

the end obliged to yield rn . Capitolinus, though no ways f a " H ts 
vourable to Pertinax, cannot, however, help owning, that he t £ empire 
was raifed to the empire againft his will, and that he had ever againft his 
(hewn an utter averfion to the fovereignty, and to all the WiU ' 
badges of the fovereign power ; in confirmation of which, he 
alledges a letter written by Pertinax himfelf, and recorded by 
•JVIarius Maximus ". After the fenate had faluted him with 
the title of Auguftus, he returned them thanks in an oration 
fuited to the occafion, which was received with loud accla- 
mations both of the fenate and people, who were come in 
crouds to pay their homage to the new prince, whom they 
highly efteemed and revered. The confuls pronounced, ac- 
cording to the cuftom, his panegyric : after which Falco, 
who was one of them, upon the emperor's commending Lae- 
tus, captain of the guards, and owning himfelf indebted to 
him for the empire, is faid by Capitolinus to have rebuked 
the new prince, with great freedom, for countenancing one 
who had been the chief minifter of the crimes of Commodus. 

1 

Pertinax heard him without the leaft emotion, and only told 
him, when he had done fpeaking, that he was young, and 
had not yet learnt to obey ; that Lsstus had put the orders of 
Commodus in execution againft his own inclination, and- 
fhewn, as foon as he was at liberty to acl as he pleafed, what 
were his private fentiments °, Pertinax received, with the Is ^ onoured 
title of Auguftus, all the other titles peculiar to the imperial' w i t h all the 
dignity, that of the father of his country not excepted,- which titles pecu- 
is laid to have never before been given to any prince on the ! Iar t0 . ^ 
nrft day of his reign }> . To the reft he defired that the title dignity, 
of the prince of the fenate might be added, which had been 
kid afide ever fince the times of the republic q . At the fame 
time, the fenate decreed the title of Augufta to his wife Fla- 

via Titiana, and that of Csefar to his fon* But he could not 
by any means be prevailed upon to accept that honour for hi, 
wife, whofe conduct he dilliked ; and as to his foil, he told 
the fenate, that he ftiould enjoy the tkle they had decreed 
liim, when he deferved it. He would not even -fufter hk 

fon. 
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fori, who was yet very young, to live with him in the palace; 
but fent him and his lifter to the houfe of Flavius Sulpicianus, 
their grandfather by the mother, to be brought up there far 
from the gaieties and iicentioufnefs of the court. From the 
fenate, the emperor went to offer the ufual facrifices in the 

capitol, vifited the other temples, and then, amidft the loud 
acclamations of the people, repaired to the palace, where he 
gave a great entertainment, as it was the fir ft day of the new 
year, to all the magiftrates and the chief men of the fenate, 
purfuant to an antient cuftom, which had been neglected by 
Commodus r . Dion Caflius faw that day, for the firft time, 
Pompeianus in the fenate ; for, during the laft three years of 
Commodus's reign, he had lived conftantly in the country, 
alledging his old age and the weaknefs of his eyes for not alFift- 
ing at the deliberations of the fenate. But thefe complaints, 
fays Dion, ceafed when Pertinax was raifed to the empire, 
and returned as foon as he died £ . 

Thus Pertinax began his reign, to the great fatisfa&ion of 
Rome, and of all the provinces of the empire, where he was 
proclaimed emperor with extraordinary demonftrations of joy, 
no one doubting, but he would foon 4 reftore the ftate to its 
former luftre, and redrefs the abufes and diforders introduced 
by Commodus, He was born on the firft of Auguft of the 
en of Perti- year 126, the tenth of Adrian's reign, in a little village called 
aax. yiu a Martis, at a fmall diftance from Alba Pompeia, now 

Alba, in the duchy of Montferrat. He is commonly ftyled, 
by hiftorians and in moft infcriptions, Publius Helvius Perti- 
nax, His father by name Helvius SuccelTus, had either been 
a Have himfelf, or was the fon of an enfranchifed flave r , and 
followed the mean profeflion of drying wood and makin 

charcoal. We are told, that he gave the name of Pertinax 
, to his fon on account of his obftinately adhering for fome 

time to the fame calling, which, however, he was afterwards 
perfuaded to abandon, and to keep a grammar-fchool in F.ome, 
his father flavins: taken care to have him inftrucled, when 



The 





young, in the Greek and Latin languages. But that 



profeffion not anfwering his expectation, he betook himfelf 

a military life, and ferved firft in Syria, in the reign of Antoni-* 

us, as a common foldjer ; but was foon raifed to the 

the intereft of Lollius Avitus, or ra- 





rank of a centurion, 
ther Lollius Gentianus, his father's patron. Having in that 
poft diftinguifhed himfelf under Lucius Verus, M, Aurelius's 

coilegue 
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collegue in the empire, during the Parthian war, he was re* 
warded with the command of a cohort in Syria, and afterwards 
employed in Britain, or as fome read Bithynia, Mcefia, Italy, 
and Germany, in which laft place he commanded the Roman 
fleet. From Germany he 'was fent into Dacia, and there, 
upon fome falfe information, deprived of his employment, 
whatever it was, by M, Aurelius, notwithftanding the efteem 

he had/ for him. Capitolinus writes, that he was governor of 

acia, and charged with afpiring at the empire. Be that as 

it will, M. Aurelius, being foon after convinced of his inno- 
cence, created him fenator, honoured him with the . enfigns 
of praetor, and gave him the command of the firft legion,, 
which he led againft the Germans^ who had made themfelves 
matters of Rhcetia and Noricum. Thefe countries he re- 
covered in one campaign, for which eminent fervice M. Au- 
relius made him conful. He was afterwards fent into Syria 
againft Avidius Caflius $ and upon his death recalled from 
thence to guard the banks of the Danube, and command 
the army in Illyricum. Having acquitted himfelf in that 
office to the general fatisfadtion both of the Romans and 
barbarians, he was afterwards preferred to the govern- 
ment of the two Mcefias, then to that of Dacia, and laftly 
to the govqpiment of Syria, which he held to the reig 



of Commodus, when he returned to Rome ; but did not 
continue long there, being ordered by Perennis, who then 



governed with an abfolute fway, and fufpe&ed all men 
of merit, to quit the city and retire to Liguria, his na- 
tive country," where he lived, as it were, in exile, three 
whole years $ during which he embelliflied the place where 
he was born with a great number of fine buildings ; but would 
not fuffer his father's cottage, or rather mop, which ftood in 
the snidft of them to be pulled down, or any-ways altered. 
After the downfal of Perennis, he was by Commodus fent in- 
to Britain, to reftore the antient difcipline among the troops 
there, that were ready to revolt ; which he compared, not, 
without expoling himfelf to great dangers. He was recalled 
from thence at his own requeft, and upon his return charged 
with the care of fupplying the city with pKovifions ; then ap- 
pointed froconful of Africa, and laftly governor of Rome, 
which employment he held when Commodus was killed u . 
The confpirators judged him, as we have related above, of all 

the great men in Rome, the moft worthy of the empire. And 

truly 
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truly he was, according to Herodian, in every refpecf well 
qualified for fo important a truft, being a man of great wif? 
dom, extraordinary valour, and a blamelefs character v . Dion 
Caflius cries him up on account of his mild temper, his good- 

nefs, and his application to bufinefs ; and adds, that he was 
grave without being fullen, mild without indolence, prudent 
without craft, exact without affectation, frugal without 



rice, and great without pride or arrogance % Aurelius Vic 



tor fryles him a perfon thoroughly acquainted with 
kind, and one who admired and imitated the manners of the 1 
antient Romans y . The other Victor fays, that he was an 
enemy to all pomp and outward appearance ; that he received 
perfons of every rank and condition with great affability, and 
treated them as his equals. Julius Capitolinus is the only wri- 



who gives him but an indifferent character, and char 



him with avarice and want of fincerity ; but that writer lived 

an hundred years after Pertinaxi whereas both Dion Caflius 
and Herodian were perfonally acquainted with him. The em- 
peror Julian charges him only with having been privy to the 
confp iracy ' ; but even from that charge he is cleared by the 

above-mentioned writers. 

ftis conduct As he found the exchequer quite drained, he ordered all the 

idmlniftra nt ^ ver ^ atues °^ Commodus, which had been pulled down by 
tion. 1 ~ a decree of the fenate, to be melted and turned into money $ 

and fold by auction all his concubines and catamites, his arms 
his horfes, his gold and filver plate, and all his rich movea- 
bles among which particular mention is made, pf chariots fo 
contrived as to {hew the hour and rneafure the way \ By this 
means he raifed money wherewithal to pay the praetorian 
guards what he had promifed them, to difcharge feveral debts 
contracted by Commodus, and to give a bounty to the peo- 
e. At the fame time, he reftored to the lawful owners 
batever had been unjuftly taken from them by Commodus, 
recalled fuch as had been banimed for the pretended crime of 
treafon, put them in pofTeflion of their eftates, and punimed 
with the utmoft feverity thofe who had been any-ways accef 
fory 





publicly declared, that he would 
pt of no legacies or Inheritances from fuch as had children 
or lawful heirs of their own, faying, I had rather be poor, 
than wallow in riches acquired by diihonourable methods, He 

he rivers, ports 



"bolifhed all the 



<x 



and high-v/ays ; and would not fuller his name to be fet up 



accorcuno- 
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according to cuftom, in fuch places as belonged to the empe 



rors, faying, that they did not belong to him, but to the pub- 



lic Thus by the mildnefs of his government, by his equity 
and moderation* he gained the affeclions both of the fenate 
and people ; but by attempting to reftrain the licentioufnefs of 
the praetorian guards, he difobliged both them and their com- The prasto- 
mander Lsctus, who at firft had been fo zealous in his caufe. ^i^fied* 
The private men, not doubting, but he would reftore the an- wl th him. 

tient difcipline among them, had, three days after his accef- 
fi on to the empire, attempted to fet up another, viz. Tria- 
rius Maternus Lafcivius, a fenator of an illuftrious family ; 
but he, efcaping from them while they were carrying him to 
the camp, fled to Pertinax, afTured him of his loyalty, and 
then withdrew from Rome. This obliged the emperor to con- 
firm to them all the privileges which had been granted them 
by Commodus. However, he kept them to their duty, which 

they, inured to the licentioufnefs of the preceding reign, not 
being able to brook, attempted to raiie Falco, the conful, to and attempt* 
the empire. Pertinax, who was then at Oftia giving the ne- to raife FaL- 
ceflary orders for fupplying the city with provifions, returned co l .° the 
in great hafte to the palace ; and repairing from thence to the empire * 
fenate, complained there of Falco, whom the fenators were 
for condemning immediately as a traytor and a public enemy. 
But Pertinax, rifing up, cried out, that in his reign no fena- 
tor, however guilty, mould be put to death ; and publicly de- 



clared, that he forgave him. Falco, being thus difmiiTed, re 
tired to his effote, where he lived in fafety. Some writers 
pretend, that he was utterly unacquainted with the defign of 
the praetorian guards, who had agreed to make him empe- 
ror, without imparting their refolution to him. However 
that be, the foldiers, highly exafperated againft Pertinax, who 
laboured to revive the antient difcipline, and ftirred up under- 
hand by Lsetus, who did not think his former fervices fuffi- 
ciently rewarded, began openly to mutiny, and declare, that 
they would no longer obey the orders of Pertinax, nor acknow 



ledge him for emperor. To exafperate them Hill more, Lse- 
tus caufed feveral of them to be publicly executed as privy to 
the late conspiracy, pretending, that he obeyed therein the 
orders of Pertinax, though the prince was quite unapprifed ' T% 
of thefe proceedings. By this means the mutiny encreaungdr-i of them 
daily, on the twenty-eighth of March a body of about three ^ 4 - ch t0 
hundred of die mutineers, more bold than the reft, leaving i^TJ^k? 

the r>3 jsce.- 
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the camp, and patting through the ftreets of Rome with their 



drawn fwords, went ftrait to the palace, which they entered 
without oppofition, the emperor's freed-men and officers ei- 
ther betaking themfelves to flight through fear, or treache- 
roufly opening all the gates to them. Pertinax, in the mean 
time, knew nothing of what palled, till his wife, in a great 
fright, brought him word, that the praetorian guards had re- 
volted, and were already in the palace. Hereupon the em- 
peror difpatched Sulpicianus, his father-in-law, whom he had 
appointed governor of Rome, to appeafe the tumult in the 
camp, and ordered Lsetus to ftop thofe who had entered the 
palace. But Lastus, covering his face, that he might not be 
known, inftead of obeying the emperor's orders, retired to his 



Own houfe. As the mutineers ftill advanced, fome of the 
emperor's friends, who had remained with him, advifed him 



to retire, and conceal himfeif, till the people, by whom he 



was greatly beloved, could come to his aiiiftance. But Per- 
tinax rejected their advice, faying, that to fave his life by 
The Intrepi- flight was a thing altogether un worthy of an emperor. He 
^aax° therefore refolved to go forth and meet them in perfon, be- 
lieving that, awed by his prefence, they would return to a 
fenfe of their duty. Accordingly he appeared unexpectedly 
before them, and afked them, without betraying the leaft fear 
* or concern, whether they, whofe duty it was to defend the em- 

peror's perfon, were come with an intent to betray and mur- 
der him ? At the fame time, he reprefented to them the hei- 
noufnefs of their crime, the ignominy which it would caft up- 
on their memories, and the fatal confequences of fo black a 
treafon, with fuch fpirit and energy, that many of them, 
moved by his words, began to fheath their fwords and retire. 
But a Tungrian, by name Taufius, darting his javelin at the 
emperor's breaft, and crying out, The foldiers fend you this, 
the reft fell on with great fury, and difpatched him with many . 
H-? death, wounds. The emperor made no refiftance ; but covering his 

head with his robe, and calling upon Jupiter the avenger, re- 
ceived their blows. Ecle<5tus alone remained with him, and 
endeavoured to defend him ; but after having killed two of 
the foldiers, was himfeif run through, and left dead by his ma- 
iler* for whofe fafety he had facrificed his life. The foldiers 
cut cfF his head, and carried it upon the point of a fpear, as 
it were in triumph, to the camp, whither they retired with 
great precipitation, before the people could alfemble, who 
they knew, would not fail to revenge the death of a prince 

whom they fo tenderly loved. And truly it was no fooner 



known, that Pertinax had been murdered, than the enraged 

populace 
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populace flocked together from all quarters of the city ; and 



g dreadful menaces againft the authors of his death 




ran up and down the ftreets in quell of them. The fe- mente J 
nators were no lefs conserned for his death, than the peo- 
s ; the more, becaufe they were now convinced, that 
the foldiers would fuffer none to reign but tyrants. How- 
ever, as they had more to lofe than the common people, 
they did not offer to r evenge his death, but either fhut them- 
felves up in their houfes, or in thofe of the foldiers of their 
acquaintance thinking themfelves there moft fate c . Such 

was the unfortunate and moft-lamented end of Publius Hel- 



vius Pertinax, after he had lived fixty-fix years, and feven 
months, and twenty-fix or twenty-eight days ; and reigned, 
according to Dion Caffius, eighty-feven days, that is from 
firft of January to the twenty-eighth of March d .. His 



body, together with his head, was interred with great pomp 
by Didius Julianus, his fuccefibr, in the burying-place of his 
wife's family. The emperor Septimius Severus, with the 
title of emperor, took the name of Pertinax, which he knew 
would, above any thing elfe, recommend him to the army in 

Illyricum and to the Roman people. He punifhed with great 

feverity all thofe who had been acceflbry to his death, dif- 
banded the praetorian guards, honoured his memory with a 
moft magnificent funeral, at which was carried the effigies of 



pa: 



the deceafed prince, pronounced himfelf his panegyric, and 
caufed him to be ranked in the number of the gods, ap- 
pointing the fon chief prieft to his father. The day of his 
acceffion to the empire was yearly celebrated with the circen- 
fian games ; and his birth-day, for many years after, with 
other fports •-. He performed great things, fays Herodian, 
during his fhort reign, and would have reftored the empire to 
its former luftre, had he reigned longer f . 

Pertinax had fent, as we have related above, Flavius 
Sulpicianus, his father-in-law, to appeafe the tumult in the 
camp of the praetorian guards ; hut, in the mean time, the 
news of his death reaching the camp, and the three hundred 
foldiers arriving foon after with his head ftuck on a fpear, 
Sulpicianus was not afhamed to apply to the murderers of his 
fon-in-law for the empire, and to offer them money for it. 
But they, refolved to make the moft of it, caufed it to be^^ 11 * 
proclaimed on the ramparts of the camp, that the empire 



pofed 
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expofed to fale, and the beft bidder mould have it. When 
news of this fcandalous proclamation was firft brought to 
Rome, Didius Julianus, the wealthieft man in the city, was 
entertaining fome of" his friends at a banquet, who, in the 
midft of their mirth and jollity, advifed him, as he had more 
ready money, than any man in Rome, not to lofe the oppor- 
tunity of making fo valuable a purchafe. Julianus, raviihed 
with the dazzling profpe£r. of rule and empire, hearkened to 

their advice., rofe from table, and haftened to the camp ; 
where he reprefented to the foldiers, whom Sulpicianus was 
haranguing in his own behalf, that his competitor would not 
fail one day to revenge the death of his fon-in-law ; and gave 
them it under his hand, that he would reftore all things to 

the condition they were in under Commodus. This pleafed 
the licentious and difTolute foldicry, who had committed in 
that prince's reign all forts of diforders with impunity. How- 
ever, they would hear what they both offered, and fuffered 

them to bid upon one another, Sulpicianus in the camp, and 
Julianus at the gate till the latter, rifing at once from five 
thoufand drachmas a man to fix thoufand two hundred and 
fifty, to be immediately paid, filenced the other, was admitted 
into the camp, and proclaimed emperor, on condition, that 

he fhould forgive his competitor, and never take the leaft 
notice of his afpiring at the empire '\ Spartian relates his ac- 
ceffion to the empire in a dirFerent manner : according to him, 
the fenate affembled upon the news of the emperor's death ; 
but Julianus coming too late, and fmdii 

accofled by two tribunes, P. Florianus and Ve£tius Aper, 

ize on the empire. Julianus, be- 
lieving that Sulpicianus had been proclaimed emperor by the 
praetorian guards, answered, that the empire was 



g the doors fhut, was 



ged him to f 




tiifpofed of ; but they neverthelefs carried him to the camp a- 
gainfc his will* where, upon his warning them not to chufe 
one who would undoubtedly revenge the death of Pertinax, 
and his promifing to refpeci the memory of Commodus, he 
was proclaimed Auguftus upon the above-mentioned conditi- 
. on*. M. Didius Severus julianus, thus railed to the empire, 
I was defcended of an illuftxious family, come originally 
from Milan, in which city his grandfather was born. Hie 
emperor was the fon of Petronius Didius Severus and ./Emilia 

Clara, the grand-daughter of the celebrated civilian Salvius ju- 
lianus, who flourimed under Adrian, and compiled the per- 
petual edict. He was born on the twenty-ninth or thirtietl 
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of January of the year 133, the fixteenth of Adrian's reign, 

and brought up by Domitia Lucilla,the mother of M. Aurclius. 
That prince, who had a particular affection for him, created 
him firft quseftor, then aedile, afterwards praetor ; and when 



the time of his prsetorfhip expired, gave him the command of 



the twent'y-fecond legion, quartered ac mat time in (Germany. 
Not long after, he appointed him governor of Belgic Gaul, 
where, with the few forces he had under his command, he 

drove back the Chauci, who had made an irruption into the 

Roman territories ; for which fervice he was rewarded with 
the confulfhip. After he had difcharged that office, he was 
fent into lilyricum, which country he defended with great va- 
lour againft the neighbouring barbarians, and was on that ac- 
count preferred to the government of Lower Germany ; 
whence he was recalled to Rome, and charged with the care 
of fupplying the city with previfions . He narrowly efcaped 
being put to death in the reign of Com mod us, as privy to the 
pretended confpiracy of Salvius Julianus, his uncle by the mo- 
ther, and was for fome time confined to the city of Milan. 
But Commodus, aihamed of having caufed fo many other fe- 



nators to be inhumanly maflacrcd, not only difcharged Juli- 



• 



anus, hut preferred him to the government of Bithynia, and 
afterwards to the confulfhip, in which he had Pertinax for his 
collegue, whom he fucceeded in the proconfuHhip of Africa. 
Hence Pertinax ufed to call him his collegue and his fucceffor, 
which was afterwards interpreted as a prefage of his being fuc- 
ceeded by Julianus in the empire . 

All authors agree, that Didius Julianus was poMefTcd of 
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immenfe wealth ; but difagree as to his chara&er. Dion Caf- 
fius, who had been named by Pertinax to the przetorfhip, H j s c h mi 
charges him with avarice and gluttony, and paints him as onetcr. 



who was wholly intent upon amafling riches by any means, 
however fhameful and unjufl, and at the fame time fparing 
no expence to pleafe and fatisfy his palate. He fpoke without 
judgment, fays that writer, and uttered fuch things in public 
as made him be pitied by all men of fenfe. He was under- 
hand a great encourager of diflurbances and troubles in the 
ftate, and is fuppofed to have privately flirrcd up the fcldiers 
againft Pertinax, though his nephew had married that prince's 
daughter. DionCaflius adds, that he himfelfin pleading had 

often reproached him in public with his crying injuftices 

Herodian 
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Herodmn writes, that he was generally defpifed on account 
of his diforderly life, and that he thought of nothing but his 
pleafures and diverfions '. Spartian, on the other hand tells 
us, that in all his governments and employments under M. 



Aurelius, he acquitted himfelf with great integrity ; from 



which, however, he was faid to have fwerved in the- reign of 
Commodus. Ke adds, that he was fo covetous, as not to al- 
low himfelf fometimes any other food but roots and greens ; 
which is point-blank contrary to what we read in Dion Caf- 
fius and Herodian, both which writers lived at that time in 
Rome. Spartian, however, owns, that julianus was charged, 
with eating and drinking to excefs, with gaming, and ufmg 
fuch weapons as were peculiar to the gladiators, though in 
his youth he had never been addi£ted to any of thefe vices •". 

He mewed himfelf, according to that writer, kind, affable, 
and obliging to all men ; and was fo far from being elevated 
with his new dignity, that, on the contrary, he feemed ra- 
ther to debafe himfelf too much. As loon as he was declared 
^ emperor, he appointed, at the requeff of the praetorian guards, 
mme o" ^ Flavius Genialis and Tullius Crifpinus their commanders. At 
Commodus, the fame time, he accepted the name of Commodus, which 

they begged him to take upon him ; and this name is ftill to 



be feeh on fome of his medals ! . After the ufual ceremonies, 
the praetorian guards accompanied him in battle-array to the 
fenate. The people did not offer to oppofe their march ; but 
no acclamations were heard ; fome, w r ho were at a diftance, 
even uttered irive&ives againft him. As for the fenators, 



thofe among them who were the moft grieved to fee him 
emperor, were the moft forward in congratulating him with 
feigned joy on his acceffion to the empire. Among thefe 
was, as he himfelf owns, Dion CarHus the hiftorian . Ju- 
lianus made a fpeech in the fenate, fays Dion, who was 
prefent, worthy of himfelf, wherein he defircd them to con- 
firm what the foldiers had done, as if he would held the em- 
pire of 'them ; but told them at the lame time, that he was 

He is ac- the fitteft perfon they could chufe. The fenate immediately 

b "the fc Bed P a ^ ec ^ a decree declaring him emperor and his family patrician, 
JattT S " an d inverting him with the tribunicial and prcconfular power. 

At the fame time, his wife Manlia Scantilla and his daughter 
Didia Clara were honoured with the title of Auguftae. From 
the fenate he repaired ta the palace, where he found the 

body 
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body of Pertinax, which he caufed to be honourably interred, 



and pafTed the night in great agonies, reflecting on the fate 




of Pertinax, which he apprehended might in the end be his 
own . Thus Capitolinus ; Dion Caffius, who was an eye- 
witnefs of what palled at Rome under Julianus, tells us, that 



the new prince, entering the palace, and defpiilng the frugal 



nipper which had been prepared for Pertinax, (for that prince 
was murdered, and he declared emperor, on the fame day) or- 
dered a magnificent feaft to be got ready, and pafTed the night in 



mirth and jollity, leaving the body of the deceafed prince in the 
place where he had been murdered q . The next morning, the He receives 
fenate and the Roman knights coming to wait upon him, he them in . a . 



received them in a moft obliging manner, calling them, hys dinner 8 



Capitolinus, according to their age, his father, his brother, 

or his fon. He went afterwards to the fenate, and returned 
them thanks for having admitted him to adminifter, in con- 
junction with them, the fovereign power, and for the honours 

they had conferred on his wife and daughter. On this ccca- 
fion he received, according to Capitolinus, the title of the fa- 
ther of his country, which, however, does not appear on any 
of his medals. From the fenate he went to the capitol to offer 
there the ufual facrifices,the fenators, who attended him, Arriv- 
ing to mew great joy in the height of their grief. But the 
people, Grangers to all diffimulation, openly loaded him with He 1S iiated 
curfes and reproaches, hoping by that means to oblige him to cuffed, by 
refign the power, which he had purchafed of the foldiery in the people, 
fo fhameful a manner. They even difcharged mowers of 

. ftones at him, and wifhed aloud, as he was facrificing in the 
. capitol, that he might never obtain any favour of the gods. 
The emperor endeavoured to appeafe them with great pro- 
mifes ; but they anfwered boldly, that they fecrned to receive 
any thing from fuch an ufurper and parricide : infomuch, that 
to difperfe them, (for they ftopt up the way) he was obliged to 
order the foldiers to fall upon thole who ftood nearefl 5 which 



they did accordingly, and killed or wounded great numbers of 

them. This exafperated the people to fuch a degree, that they 

all took arms ; and in the circus, where the emperor amfted 
at the public games, renewed their curfes and imprecations 
both againft him and the praetorian guards, imploring aloud 
the afliitance of the other armies and generals, namely, of 
Pefcennius Ni^er, who at that time commanded a powerful 



" — — — - r 

army in Syria. All this Julianus bore with great patience, 



fays' Spartian ; and, during his mort leign, gave many inftan: 
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ces 



? Vit. Pert. p. 61. <* Dio, 1. Ixxiii. p. S36. 
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ces of an extraordinary fweet temper r . He appointed Re- 
Hk govern- peiitinus his fon-in-law, captain of the praetorian guards, in 
ment. the room of Sulpicianus, father-in-law to the deceafed empe- 
ror ; and, to gratify the foldiery, re-eftablifhed many things, 
■which had been appointed by Cornmodus and abclifhed 
Pertinax. 

Among the many great captains, who commanded at this 
time the Roman armies in the different provinces of the em- 
pire, the moft famed were Pefcennius Niger in Syria, Septi- 
Clodius Al- m * us Severus in Illyricum, and Clodius Albinus in Britain. 

binus,his ex Clodius Albinus was a native of Adrumetum in Africa, but 

traftiun and defcended from the Pofthumian and Ceionian families, two of 

P rment. the moll iliuftrious in Rome. His father Ceionius Pofthumus 

gave him the name of Albinus, becaufe at his birth he appeared 

whiter than new-born children ufually are, the Latin word al- 
bus importing white. He was brought up in Africa, v\ here he 
ftudied the Greek and Latin languages, in which he was well 

verfed. The antients cry up his knowledge and learning, and 



mention with great commendations a trcatife which he com- 
poled on agriculture. But his martial genius did not allow 
him to purfue the peaceable profcifion of letters. When he 
was yet very young, he was often heard to repeat, among the 
children of his age at fchocl, that verfe of Virgil, — Arma 
am ens capio, nec fat rationis in armis ; — efpecially the firft 
part of it, Arma aniens capio, that is, I am for following the 
profemon of arms, right or wrong ; I am for a military life 
at all events. He therefore entered into the fervice rery ear- 
ly, and, by the intercfl of Lollius Sercnus, Brebius Maetia- 
nus, and Ceionius Pofthumianus, men of rank and nearly re- 
lated to him, was firft railed to the command of a troop of II- 
Jyrian horfe, and foon after to that of the firft and fourtli le- 
gions. He commanded the army in Bithynia in the year 175. 
the fifteenth of the reign of M. Aurelius, and retrained then 
from joining, as they defigned, Avidius CaiTius, for whiel 
fervice he was rewarded with the confulmip. In the reign 0 
Cornmodus he was appointed governor of Gaul,- where hi 
gained great advantages over the Frifians and other neighbour 
ins; nations. From Gaul he was tianflated into Britain whid 



government he held at this time . Hie emperor Cornmodus 
fufpecting that Septimius Severus, governor of Illyricum, an 
Nonius Murcus, who commanded an army in feme oth( 
province, ddigned to revolt, in order to engage Albinus inh 
caufe, wrote a letter to him, if Capitolinus is to be creditec 

gi v in 



r Yit. Pert. p. 61. s Yit. Alb. p. 79—84. 
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iving him leave to aflume, if he faw occafion, the title of 




Caefkr and all the badges of that dignity $ which he prudently 
declined, fearing to be involved in the ruin of that tyrant, 
which he apprehended to be at hand (K). The fame writer 
adds, that fome time after, a falfe report of the death of Corn- 
modus being fpread in Britain, Albinus, giving credit to it, 



encouraged his foldiers to abolifti monarchy, and re-eftablilh 
the antient republican government ; which gained him the af- 
fections of the fenate, but provoked Commodus to fuch a 
degree, that he immediately fent Junius. Severus to fucceed 
him in the government of Britain ; but he did not arrive there 

before the death of Commodus was publicly known in that 

province r . M. Aurelius had a particular value for him, and 
thought him, as appears from one of his letters to the captains 
of the guards quoted by Capitolinus u (L), well qualified, on 

account 





4 Idem ibid. p. 79. u Idem, p. 83. 



(K) This letter was conceived in the following terms : 

Befides the other letcers, which I have written to you concerning 
your fucceilor, and the affairs of the public, this you fee, is a fa- 
miliar letter, written with my own hand ; in which I give you 
leave, whenever you (hall fee occafion, to take upon you at the 
head of the army the name and quali:y of Caefar. For I hear, 
that Septimius Severus and Nonius Murcus fpeak ill of me 10 the 
army, in order to ettrange from me the minds of che foldiery, and 
pave themielves a way to the throne. I give you leave, when, 
you think fit, to aflume the name of Cacfar and to prefenc the fol- 
diers with a donative of three pieces of gold a man. i fend you 
letters for my receivers, fealed with the head of an Amazon, which 
you will deliver to them, when you have occafion for the money j 



otherwife they will not fupply you with it out of the treafur) 
That you may not be without the badges of the dignity to which 
I raife you, I give you leave to wear a fcarlet robe even in my 
prefence : the purple you fhall have the firft time I fee you, but 
not enriched with gold, which my greatgrandfather iElius Vcrus 
never wore, tho 1 adopteJ by Adrian (56). 

(L) M. Aureiius wrote the following letter concerning him to 
the captains of the guards : 1 have entrufted Albinus, of trie fumi* 
ly of the Ceionii, with the command of two cohorts. He is, 'tis 
true, an African,, but free from the vices of that country. He is 
the fon-in-law of Piautillus, and, befides, a man of great expe- 



rience, of a grave and compofed behaviour, and capable of main- 



taining the necefiary diicipline in a camp : at leali, I am fure we 



need 



(56) Vit. Albin. p. 47 
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account of his feverity and gravity, for the command of an 
army. But his fev.erity feems to have bordered upon cruelty ; 
for he is faid never to have pardoned the leaft fault, but to 
have crucified even the centurions, when he found them any 
ways remifs in their duty. He was unjuft to his domeftic 

infupportable to his wife, and to all ftirly and morofe. He 
was very proper in his drefs, but quite otherwife in his repafls, 
minding nothing but plenty ; for he had an extraordinary ap- 
petite, and is faidbyCapitolinus to have often eat at brcakfaft five 
hundred figs, an hundred peaches, ten melons, twenty bunches of 
grapes, a hundred beccaficos, and four hundred oyfters Vl . 
Sometimes he abfrained altogether from wine, and fometimes 

drank to excefs even in the time of war. He was far from 
being chafte, but abhorred and punifhed with the utmoft fe 
verity all forts of unnatural lull. As he was, r.otwithftand- 
ing his many vices, a man of great courage and (kill in mi- 
litary affairs, he was commonly called a fecond Catiline. The 
harangue he made to his troops in Britain againft monarchy 
ained him the affections of the fenate to fuch a degree, that 
) prince, fays his hiftorian, was ever loved by them fo much 
he \ 

Caius Pescennius Niger Justus, as he is ftyled on 

ger "his f cr ft e medals ^, was defcended of an equeftrian family and born 
rraaion, at Aquinum. Fie had but a fmall eftate, and little learning j 

d'ehawe- ^ Ut nevert helefs raifed himfelf from the degree of a centurion 

to the firft military employments in the empire. He had 
fome command in Gaul, where he contracted a great friend^ 

fhip 



to 



fcennius 



w Idem, p. 83. x Idem, p. 83. y Byrag. p. 264. 



need not apprehend any thing from him. I have doubled his fala* 
rv, and defiie you to encourage him, afluring him, that his fervices 
lhall not remain unrewarded (57). The fame prince wrote ano- 
ther letter concerning him, foon after the rebellion of Avidius 
CafTius, in which he exprefles himfelf thus : The fidelity of Albi- 
nus deferves the higheft encomiums ; for when the forces in Bi- 
thynia were ready to revolt and join CafTius, he fpared no pains to 
maintain them in their duty and defeat their evil defigns. 1 there- 
fore think him worthy of the confulihip, and accordingly clefign 
to fubltitute him in the room of Cafiius Papirius, who is dange- 
rouily ill, and, as I am informed, pail recovery. But of this take 
no notice till he is dead, left it fhould come to the ears either 
of Papirius himfelf, or his friends, which would give me greai; 



58) 



(57) Idem ibid, (58) Idem. p. 48, 
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fhip with Septimius Severus, at that time governor of the 
country of Lions, who recommended him to the emperor 

Commodus, as an excellent foldier and experienced com- 
mander. He was afterwards made conful, at the requefr of 
the troops under his command '. Herodian calls him a gal- 
lant foldier, an excellent officer, an experienced general, an 
illuftrious conful, and an unfortunate emperor a . He kept 

the foldiers to their dutv, and would not fuffer them to ex- 
act any thing from the people, nor the officers from the fol- 
diers, upon any account whatfoever. He caufed two tribunes 
to be ftoned for having deducted a very inconfiderable fum 
from the pay of the men under their command, and con- 
demned ten foldiers to be beheaded for flealing a fowl ; but 
the whole army interceding in their behalf, he thought it ad- 
vifeable to fpare their lives, and only oblige them to pay to 

the countryman each the price of ten fowls. He would not 
allow his foldiers, while they were in the field, to drink wine, 
nor to ufe plate, or have any gold or filver about them, 
when they went to battle, that the enemy might not, in cafe 
of any misfortune, let themfelves off with their fpoils. He 

fuffered no bakers to follow the army, obliging the foldiers 
to content themfelves with bifket. Some troops, that were 
in garrifon on the frontiers of Egypt, having one day begged 
leave to drink wine, he returned them no other anfwer, than 
that they were but a fmall diftance from the Nile. He re- 
quired nothing of the foldiers, but what he pradiifed himfelf. 
In his garb and drefs he little varied from a common foldier, 
and his diet was the fame with that of the meaner! in the 
army. He always led the march on foot, with his head un- 
covered in all feafons and climates. He obliged even his 
own domeftics to carry burdens on their backs, that they 
might not feem to walk at their eafe, while the foldiers were 
loaded With their arms and baggage. He had conftantly be- 
fore his eyes Marius, Hannibal, and other famed command- 

ders of antiquity; and when, upon his being faluted emper- 



or, the perfon, who, according to cuftom, was appointed to 



pronounce his panegyric, began to commend him, he im- 
mediately interrupted the orator, and deiired him to fay 
fomething in praife of Marius, of Hannibal, or of fomeothej* 

renowned commander, who was dead. " Tell us, faid he, 

" what they have done worthy of imitation ; for to praife 
" the living is an ufelefs tafk, efpedally to praife an emperor 



a who can punilh, reward, profcribe, and condemn : as for 

G 4 « me, 



Spart, in Nigr. p. 75, a Herod. 1. iii. p. 501 
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" me, I only defire to pleafe while I live \ when I am dead, 

" then praife me, if I deferve it." If he had prevailed, no 

one doubted but he would have reftored the empire to its 
former luftre, without ufmg that cruelty for which Severus is 
blamed . For though he was naturally fevere, fays Hero- 
dian ( , yet he governed with great mildnefs, and was always 
ready to contribute to the diverfions of the people ; which 
gained him the affections of the Syrians, eipecially of the 
Antiochians, who delighted in nothing but fhews and fpec- 
tacles. Spartian commends him on account of his chaftity, 
which the Gauls, lays that writer, admired in him above all 
his other virtues On the other hand, Victor the younger 
ftyles him a man abandoned to all manner of lewdnefs. Dion 
Caflius fpcaks of him as a perfon no-ways remarkable either 

for f lis ajocd or bad qualities . However, it is certain, that 



he was univerfally efleemcd and beloved by the people of 



Rome, who all wimed to fee him emperor f . 

Severus was a perfon endowed with extraordinary ta- 
il in every rclpecr infinitely fuperior both to Albinus 



and Niger. Fie was generally Ciieemed, and not undeferved 
ly, the mod activ?, vigilant, laborious, and enterprifing man 
in the whole empire inured to labour, indefatigable in every 
duty of war, equal to the greateft commanders of 



rnes, a great mafter of civil affairs, prompt in forefeeing 



dextrous at concerting fchemes, a conltant friend, a 
dangerous enemy, and equally violent in his love and hatred 



Ke was a great difTembler, full of deceit, and ever ready to 



facrifice his reputation, and every thing elfe, to his intereft 
and ambition f . He was naturally inclined to cruelty and 
avarice, but more to cruelty ; for we find fome inftances of 
his generofity, but none of his humanity ; nay, he is faid 
never to have pardoned a fault, or performed a good-natured 
action . Re was an enemy to all pomp and mew, frugal 
in his diet, contenting himfelf for the mort part with roots 



1 



nd greens, but fometimes, though feldom, drinking to ex- 
cefs. In the field, his diet was the fame with that of the 
common foldiers ; he fhared with them all their labours, and 
encouraged them more by his example, than by words, to 



bear with patience the toils of war, which notwithstanding 



h 



b 



Vit. Nigr. p. 75 — 77. c Herod !. ii. p. 501. & 1. i». 
p. 51?. 1 Vit. Nigr. p. 76. c Dio, 1. lxxiv. p. 842. 
* Herod, ibid. Vit. Nigr. p. 74. £ Dio, 1. lxxiii. p. 837, 
& 1. Ixxvi. p. 869. Herod. 1, ii. p. 503. Vict. epit. Tertylh 
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his feverity, gained him the affe&ions of the foldiery Se- 
verus was born at Leptis, a city of Libya Tripolitana, but His extrac- 
ts anceftors had been Roman knights, and afterwards admit- tion * 
ted into the fenate ; for he was. nephew by the father to two 
ccnfuls, M. Agrippa and Septimius Severus 5 the latter was / 

twice conful. His father, M. Septimius Geta, had another 
ion, named likewife Geta, and a daughter - y but neither her 
name, nor that of her fon, has been tranfmitted to us Se- 
verus was born on the eleventh of April in the year 145, 
the eighth of the reign of Antoninus Pius. He lludied firft Educat j fl(B 
in Africa, and afterwards at Rome, the Greek and Latin * 
tongues ; declaimed in public, when only eight years old ; 
•applied himfelf to the ftudy of philofophy and eloquence ; 
and excelled, according to Spartian, Aurelius Victor, and 
Eutropius, in each branch of polite literature. Dion, on the 

contrary, writes, that he had more inclination than ability to 
learn the liberal arts ! ; and Spartian owns, that he fpoke to 
the end of his life the Latin tongue with the African accent ln . 
He was inftru&ed in the knowledge of the law, together with 
Papinianus, by Cervidius Scaevola, who publimed various 



books of jurifprudence, whereof fome fragments are ftill pre- 
fer ved in the Pandects ". He feems to have had likewife 
fome knowledge of phyfic % and is faid to have been thorough- 
ly acquainted with judicial aftrology, a fcience to which the 

Africans were generally addicted ''. In his youth he was ac- 
cufed of adultery, but acquitted by Didius Julianus, at that 
time proconful of Africa. Afterwards he came to Rome, 
where, after he had pleaded for fome time with little fuccefs 
at the bar, he was, by the intereft of his uncle Septimius Se- 
verus, admitted by the emperor M. Aurelius into the fenate, And em * k 



and appointed governor of the ifland of Sardinia j whence he P lo y ments * 



was fent to command the troops in Africa in quality of 
lieutenant to the proconful. Upon his return from Africa, 
he was created praetor ; and after his pnetorfhip preferred to 
the command of the fourth legion, then quartered in Syria. 
On his journey into that province, he vifited the city of 
Athens, and received fome affront there, for which he de- 
prived the inhabitants, when emperor, of many privileges 

ited 




ran 



1 Idem, 1. ii. p. 507. k Spart. vk. Sev. p. 64. Bio ia 
excerpt. Val. p. 742. Grut. p. 268. 1 Dio in excerpt. 

Val. p. 741. 111 Vk. Sev. p. 71. n Vit. Caracall. 

cum not. Cafaub. p. 132. & Jonf. 1. iii. c. 12. * Galen, 
ther. t. ii. p. 457, 458, p Get. vit. p. 90. £>:o, I hxv'u 
p. 866. 
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granted them by his predecefTors. Next, he Was raifed to 
the government of Gallia Lugdunenfis, or the country of 
Lions, where, by his affability and obliging behaviour, he 

gained the affections of all. From Gaul he was removed to 
Pannonia, which province he governed with proconfular au- 
thority, as he did afterwards that of Sicily. Upon his return 
to Rome, he was accufed of having confulted the aftrologers 
about his attaining the empire 5 but, as Commodus began 
then to be univerfally hated, he was acquitted, and his ac- 
cufer crucified. He was raifed foon after to the confulfhip, 
and then appointed commander of all the troops employed in 
Illyricum to defend the banks of the Danube '\ He mar- 
Wlfe ried to his firft wife one Martia ; and upon her death Julia, 

a native of Emefa, in Syria, for no other reafon, but be- 

caufe the aftrologers had told her, that me Was to marry a 
fovereign. She is ftyled in feveral inferiptions Julia Domina 

Augufta, the mother of the armies, of the fenate, of her 

country, &c. By her Severus had Baffianus, commonly 

known by the name of Caracalla, born the fourth of April 
188, Geta, born in Milan, the twenty-feventh of May 189, 
and two daughters, who were married after their father's ac- 
ceffion to the empire. Julia difhonoured with her lewdnefs 
her hufband and family, and had the mortification to hear 
herfelf publicly reproached by a Caledonian lady with the 
ftme vices which Ihe pretended to condemn in her ". She 

ivas likewife accufed of confpiring againft her hufband, and 

charged with feveral other crimes by Plautianus, who did all 
that lay in his power to difcredit her with the emperor ; in- 
fomuch that, to retrieve her reputation, fhe betook herfelf to 
the ftudy of philofophy, and kept continually about her a 
great number of fophifts, philofophers, mathematicians, geo- 
graphers, and perfons eminent in the various branches of 
learning ; which has rendered her name famous in hiftory l . 
Julia had a filler named Mrefa, who was married to one 
Julius, who had by her two daughters, Socemis and Mamea, 
the former the mother of the emperor Heliogabalus, and the 
latter of Alexander, who fucceeded him. 

To refume now the thread of our hiftory, and return to 
Didius Julianas : while lie was liriving to gain the affeclions 
of the Roman people by the mildnefs of his government, 

news 

Vit. Sev. p. 64, 65. Dio, 1. Ixxiv. p. S40* Herod. 1. ii. 

p. 503. r Spoil* p. 27b. Spanh. 1. vi p. 62S. s Aur, 
Vict. Sever, vit. p 71. Dio, Ixxvi. p. 869. 1 Philof. vit. 

ApolL Tyran. 1. i. c. 3. & foph. Ivi. p. 617. 
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news was brought him, that Pefcennius Niger had revolted Pcfcennius 
in Syria, and was acknowledged emperor by all the eaftern er de ~ 



dared «m- 



nations and the troops under his command. Soon after he 

perorin the 

received the like tidings from Illyricum, where Severus had e . ft > and 



been faluted, by the army which he commanded there, with ' icufn< 
the title of Auguftus. The armies in Gaul likewife fwore 
allegiance to him, as foon as they heard that he had taken 

upon him the title of emperor. Their example was followed 



by all the armies, provinces, and cities in Europe, except the 
city of Byzantium 3 lb that Severus having fecured the pro- 
vinces behind him, and left forne troops to guard the banks 
of the Danube, began his march to Rome. As he was well 
apprifed, that Albinus, governor of Britain, was in a condi- 
tion to thwart his defigns, he wrote an obliging letter tu Lim, 

wherein he declared his intention of adopting him, and gave 

him the title of Csefar, which Albinus afTumed at the head 
of his army, with all the badges of his new dignity, bellow- 
ing on that occafion great encomiums on Severus. As for 

Niger, Severus did not fo much as attempt to gain, or ra- 
ther deceive, him, well knowing, that he would not hearken 
to any propcfals whatfoever Julianus, in the mean time, Severus de- 
repairing to the fenate, caufed Severus to he declared an ene- ^ ! e ^ pub " 
my to his country, and likewife his foldiers, if they did not 1C enemy * 
abandon him within a limited time. Deputies were even fent 
by the fenate to perfuade the foldiers to quit the party of Seve- 
rus, and join Julianus. Among thefe were Vefpronius Can- 

didus, a confular of great authority, Valerius Catulinus, who 
was named to take upon him the command of the troops 
which Severus had with him, and one Aquilius, a centurion, 
the chief minifter of the cruelties of Commodus, with orders 
to difpatch Severus as foon as his troops had deferted him. 
But the deputies, inftead of exhorting the troops to abandon 

Severus, joined him themfelves, and encouraged the foldiers 
to purfue their march, and revenge the death of Pertinax. 
Hereupon Julianus, having firft paid the praetorian guards the 
largefs he had promifed them, ordered them to their arms, 
and at the lame time fent for the marines, who were on board 
the fleet at Mifenum, and with the praetorian guards made up 
a considerable army. But as they had been long inured to 

idleness, they fcarce knew how to make ufe of their arms, and 
mewed great backwardnefs to make head a£ainft the enemy, r , . 

0 P . , J In his march 



who were advancing with long marches, being received every J" \\ Q ' mL j^' 



where with loud acclamations, and fupplied with plenty of is every 

provifions, wh f re r , ccei - 

1 ved with 

loud acda* 

* Dio, 1. Ixxiii. p. 837. Herod. 1. ii. p. 513. matioas. 
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provifions , upon their giving out, that they were going to re- 
venge the death of Pertinax, a prince univerfally belov ed. 
Julianus, finding he could not depend upon his troops, caufed 
the palace to be fortified, as if he could have maintained him- 
felf there after loilng all the reft. At the fame time, he or- 
dered Marcia and Lsetus, the chief authors of the death of 



Commodus, to be murdered, not doubting but they favour- 



ed Severus j difpatched a great number of aflaflins, to try if 
he could by any means murder Severus, with promifes of im- 
menfe rewards, if they fucceeded in the attempt ; and caufed 
an incredible number of children to be inhumanly butchered, 
in order to make ufe of their blood in the abominable myfte- 
ries of magic w . While Julianus was thus lofing his time in 

ufelefs preparations, Severus arriving at Ravenna, made him- 
felf mafter of that city and the fleet riding there ; which fo 
terrified Julianus, that, diftrufting his troops, he ordered the 
fenate to affemble on the twenty-ninth of May, when one of 
his minifters defired them in his name to fend out the veftals 
to meet the enemy, and entreat them to retire ; which pro- 
pofal being rejected as no lefs ridiculous than ineffectual, Ju- 
lianus, as fome authors write, was fo provoked, that he af- 

fembled his troops, with a defign to put all the fenators to the 

fword, if they did not comply with his requeft. But he foon 
changed his mind, and went to the fenate in perfon, with a 
propofal of a quite different nature, which was, that they 



would pafs a decree, declaring Severus his partner in the em 



fulianus P* re » The decree paffed without oppofition, and was imme- 
•aufes Seve- diately fent to Severus, who not only rejected the offered af- 

lared hi ^" ^* oc ^ a ^ on 9 but at tne inftigation of Julius Lpetus, ordered Tul- 
artnerin ^ us Crifpinus, captain of the praetorian guards, who had 

Jre empire, brought the decree, to be cut in pieces, a report being fpread, 

that Crifpinus had private orders to difpatch him. Hereupon 
Julianus, being quite at a lofs what to do, and the fenate de- 
clining to afHft him with their advice, ordered the gladiators 
at Capua to take arms, under the command of Lollianus Ti- 
tianus, and wrote an obliging letter to Pompeianus, the fori- 
in-law of M. Aurelius, who then led a retired life at Tarra- 
cina, offering to take him, as he was an excellent comman- 
der, . for his partner in the empire. But Pompeianus wifely de- 
clined the offer, pleading his eld age and the weaknefs of his 
fight 5 which, however, would have ferved him well, fays 

Dion Caffius, had he feeu any effectual means of relieving his 
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liftrefled country x . In the mean time, the troops fent by 
Julianus into Umbria to guard the pafies of the Apennine Julianus a- 
mountains, declared for Severus ; and the praetorian guards ^ ndoned h 1 
themfelves, abandoning the emperor whom they fet up, a- 
greed not to oppofe Severus, upon his promifmg them impu 




, provided they delivered up to him thofe who had mur- 
dered Pertinax > . Julianus, feeing himfelf thus deferted by his 
troops, fliut himfelf up in the palace, with Genialis, one of 
the captains of the guards, and Repentinus his fon-in-law. 
The guards, in the mean time, having feized fuch of their 
comrades as had been any ways concerned in the death of 
Pertinax, acquainted therewith Silius Meflala, who had been 
fubftituted either to Falco or Erucius, the ordinary confuls of 
this year 193. Meflala immediately aflembled the fenate, 
when a decree pafled, depriving Julianus of the empire, fen- Severus de- 
tencing him to death, declaring Severus emperor, and ^?" cl ^ a ^' 
pointing divine honours to Pertinax. This decree was carried j u iianus d« 
to Severus by fome of the chief men in the fenate, who en- graded by 
treated him, in the name of the reft, to haften his march to the / enate » 
ome- At the fame time, the fenate fent a band of foldiers death"' l ° 
to the palace, with orders to put Julianus to death ; whom 
they found drowned in tears, and ready to refign the empire 
upon condition that they fpared his life. Some authors write, 
that at the fight of the armed band, he only faid, What crime 
have I committed ? whofe life have I taken away 2 ? Others 
tell us that he implored the faith of Csefar, giving that title to 
Severus . Be that as it will, his head was ftruck off 
common foldier, and his body, according to Aurelius Viclor, 
expofed to public view. Such was the end of Didius Julianus, 
after he had lived fixty years, four months, and as many 
days, and reigned two months and fix days. Severus, upon 





Rome, delivered his body to his wife and daugh 
ter, by whom it was buried in the tomb of his anceftors on the 
Via Lavicana, about five miles from Rome \ 

Severus received the news of his competitor's death, 
when he was yet fome days journey from Rome. However, 
he purfued his march with his troops in battle-array, and en- 
camped every night, as if he had been in an enemy's country ; 
which filled the city with terror and difmay. The fenate de- An hundred 

puted an hundred perfons of great diftin&ion out of their body £ n J^ t 

to congratulate him upon the death of his rival and his accef- verus, 

fion 
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fion to the empire. Severus received them in his armour, at 

the head of his troops, and caufed them to be fearched, as if he 
fufpe&ed th$ir fidelity ; but afterwards entertained them in a 

very familiar and friendly manner, prefented them with feven 
hundred pieces of gold, and gave them liberty either to depart 
immediately, or to fray and return to Rome with him. He 
appointed Flavius Juvenalis captain of the guards, With Vetu- 
rius Macrinus, whom he had named before to that employ- 
ment. At the fame time, he difpatched an exprefs to Plau- 
tianus, enjoining him to feize the children of Pcfcennius Ni- 
ger, and of all the officers who ferved under him. He had 
the good luck to intercept feveral letters and edicts fent 
Niger to the fenate and people of Rome, which he would 
fuffer to be read to them . When he approached Rome, 
he caufed all thofe to be executed, who had any hand in the 
death of Pertinax ; and fent orders to the other foldiers of the 
guards to meet him without their arms, and in the attire 
which they were when they attended the emperor in the great 
folemnities. His orders were obeyed, the guards imagining 

that they were to attend in that drefs the emperor's entry. 
When they arrived in the camp, Severus fent them word to 
wait in a body till he was at leifure to receive and harangue 
them ; and in the mean time gave private orders to his own 
troops to unround them at a diftance, and fliut them up on 
all fides, while they were intent upon hearing his harangue. 
He then afcended the tribunal j and betraying great anger and 
refentment in his countenance, reproached them in molt bit- 
ter terms for murdering their . prince, and fuch a prince as 
Pertinax ; for felling by auction, to the eternal ignominy of 
the Roman name, the empire ; and even for abandoning, 
like fo many cowards and traitors, Julianus, whom they 
themfelves had chofen. He told them, that he could inflict 
no punilhment upon them anfweiable to the enormity of 
their crimes \ that neverthelefs he granted them their lives, 

He diffeands Dut commanded them forthwith to quit their horfes and all 
ail the pneto- their military badges, and retire without delay an hundred 



uan guard?, miles from Rome, folcmniy declaring, that whoever among 

them mould be found within that diftance of the city, 
mould irremiffibly be put to death, and publicly executed. 



They were thunder-ftruck with this order ; but forced 
comply with it, being furrcunded on all fides bv the armed 
troops of Severus, who obliged t.iem to quit their hcrfts, and 

ihipped them even of their tunics. Thus ftripped and de- 
graded, 
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graded, they retired with that fhame and confufion, which 
were juftly owing to the heinoufnefs of their crimes d , Dion 
Camus tells us, that one of their horfes followed his old ma- 
Iter, throwing down and treading under foot ,all thofe who 
endeavoured to Hop him; infomuch that the unhappy, fol- 
dier, finding his horfe would not, by any means, leave him, 
killed him, and running himfelf through with the fame fword, 
fell dead by him. The fame hiftorian adds, that the faithful , 
horfe betrayed a kind of joy in dying by his matter's hand •-. 
Severus entered Rome, attended by all his troops under arms, 
and with the ftandards of the praetorian guards reverfed. He 
came to the gate on horfe-back and in his military habit \ but His entry 
there took his gown, and made his entry on foot, accompa- into Rome, 
nied by the fenators in their robes, with crowns of laurel, on 
their heads ; which the people likewife wore, who, on this 
occafion were all clad in white. The ftreets through which 
he palled, were ftrewed with flowers, the houfes adorned, 
and covered with rich tapeftry, and the whole city perfum- 
ed with fweet odours. Severus, having vifited the capitol, and 

the ufual temples, retired to the palace but the foldiers, 
taking up their quarters in the temples, porticos, and other 
public buildings, fpread themfelves all over the city, and 
committed every-where great diforders, threatening to plun- 
der the citizens houfes, if they were not plentifully fupplied 

with provifions, for which they would allow nothing. This 

alarmed the people, and infpired them with a great averfion 
to the new emperor f » The next morning, Severus went to 
the fenate, attended by all his troops under arms ; but he 
had fcarce begun to fpeak, when he was interrupted all on The em-? 4 
a fudden by dreadful cries of the foldiers without, demand- poor's -.. , 
ing an immenfe fum of the fenate, which had been former- [j£ e fg n ^ : 
ly given to the troops that had attended Auguftus to Rome, 
and was confequently, faid they, due to them. The fenate, 
altogether unapprifed of the caufe of that uproar, was, as we 
may well imagine, jftruck with horror and difmay. The 
emperor himfelf betrayed fome fear ; but however, ftarting 
up, he went out to them ; but could not appeafe the mutinous 
multitude, without prominjig them part of what they de- 
manded ; that , is two hundred and fifty drachmas a man, in- 

ftead of two thoufand five hundred. Then returning to the The foMfen 

fenate, he excufed himfelf for having afTumed the title of mutiny. 



emperor without their confent, pretending, that he had don 



it 



d 
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it purely to revenge the death of Pertinax, and deliver them 



from the tyranny of Julianus. He promifed to govern with 



great moderation, and tread in the footfteps of M. Aurelius 
and Pertinax, adding a folemn oath, by which he bound him- 

felf to the obfervance of all the laws; and particularly fwore, 

that no fenator mould, for any crime whatfoever, be put to 
death in his reien, who had not been firft tried and con- 



demned by the fenate ; nay, he obliged the fenate to pafs a 
decree, declaring fuch emperors as acted otherwife, thofe 
who obeyed them therein, and their children, public enemies. 
This gave great fatisfadtion to the generality of the fenators \ 
but men of difcernment, and fuch as were better acquainted 
with his dark and referved temper, with his falfhood and dif- 
fimulation, gave no credit to his fair promifes ; but, on the 
contrary, looked upon him as a fecond Tiberius G . How- 
ever, they unanimoufly conferred upon him all the titles pe- 
culiar to the imperial dignity, inverted him with the tribu- 
nitial and proconfular powers, created him high pontiff, &c. 

Severus acquainted the fenate with his having bellowed on 

The title of Albinus the title of Csefar, begged they would confirm it to 

fimie^to" cau fed Several medals to be ftruck with his name, fta- 
Albinus. tues to be erected to him, &c. He difhibuted large fums 

among the foldiery and people, which are taken notice of on 
feveral medals of this year " ; but what chiefly gained him 
the hearts of the people, was his confecrating and inrolling, 
with extraordinary pomp and folemnity, the emperor Pertinax 
in the number of the gods. This apotheofis, perhaps the 

mofr. magnificent that had ever been feen in Rome, is de- 

The friends fcribed at length by Dion Camus '. Before he left Rome to 

ofcr bed. 8 marcn a g a i n ^ Niger, he caufed the fenate to profcribe all the 

friends and adherents of Julianus j executed without mercy 
fuch of them as were difcovered, and feized, and even at- 
tempted, out of hatred to that prince, to abolifh the decrees 
of the celebrated civilian Salvius Julianus, his great grand- 
New prsto- father. In the next place, he chofe new guards in the room 

"hofe ? n. ardS °^ tn0 *" e wnom he had cafniered, and four times as many, 

which filled P.ome with foldiers, and proved very chargeable 



the flate ; for their pay much exceeded ' that of the other 
troops. Befides, the natives only of certain countries, viz. 
of Spain, Macedon, Noricum, and above all of Italy, had 
been hitherto admitted to ferve in the guards ; but Severus, 
without any regard to their countries, chofe the rhoft refo- 

lute 



■ 
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Jute and brave men in his army, and appointed, that, for the 
future* they mould always be taken from among the other 
troops y by which means the guards, who of late had ferved 
only for lhew, became the flower of the Roman forces 3 and 

the hopes of a lefs toilfome, and more honourable and ad-^ 
vantageous warfare encouraged the reft to difcharge their duty 
with more punctuality and exactriefs; but on the other hand, 
the Italian youth, (for the guards had hitherto been moftly 
natives of Italy) having no longer that refource, turned either 
robbers or gladiators ; hence this regulation was no-ways 
pleafmg, either to the Romans, or to the other inhabitant 



of Italy About the fame time, the emperor gave his two 

daughters in marriage to Probus and Aetius, and honoured 

both his fons*in-law with the confular dignity. To the for- 
mer he offered the government of Rome ; but he declining 
that employment, it was conferred upon Domitius Dexter. 
The emperor, having thus fettled affairs in Rome, and fup- Severus 
plied the city with great plenty of corn, fet out in the be- °». t a s ai n 
ginning of July on his march into the eaft againft Niger, Nlger ' 
whom he had never once named during his ftay at Rome. 
His troops mutinied the firft day at a place called baxa Rubra, 
about nine miles from Rome but the mutiny was ibon 
quelled. However, he encamped there the lirft night, when 

his brother Geta came to wait upon him, expecting f 



great preferment \ but Severus ordered him to return to his 
overnment, and mewed no inclination to employ him. Be 




fore he decamped, the children of Pefcennius Niger were 
brought to him, whom he received and entertained with the 
fame kindnefs as if they had been his own. He purlued his 
march with all poffible expedition, having difpatched an ex- 
prefs to the commander of the troops in Blyricurn, enjoining 
him to haften into Thrace, and wait for him there* He or- 
dered Heraclius to attempt the recovery of Bithynia, which 

province had declared for Niger ; and wrote to Albinus in 

Britain, to hold himfelf ready to march upon the firft no- 
tice K 

In the mean time, Niger, hearing that Severus had been Niger pre 



acknowledged emperor by the fenate and people of Rome, P^ es l0r 



and was already advancing by long marches againft him, 



Wrote to the governors of the provinces, cnjoinim 
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guard the narrow panes, efpecially that of mount Taurus 
between Cappadocia and Ciliciaj railed new forces in Antioch 
and all the other cities of Syria, and lent deputies to demand 
fuccours of the neighbouring princes. He went in perfon 

to view the fortifications of Byzantium, in which city he left 

a numerous garrifon, looking upon it as a place of the ut- 



moft importance. From Byzantium he advanced to Perin- 
thus, called afterwards Heraclea, where, in a jfkirmim be- 
tween his men and thofe of Severus, whofe party the city of 
Perinthus had embraced, a coniiderable number of the latter 
were Hain, and among them feveral perfons of great diftinc- 

tion. Hereupon the fenate, to curry favour with Severus, 

declared Niger a public enemy, andlikewife iEmilianus, then 



proconful of Afia, a perfon of extraordinary talents, long ex 



perience, and generally efteemed the greateft ftatefman of 
his age . Spartian writes, that Niger, improving the ad- 
vantage he had gained at Perinthus, made himfelf mailer of 

recce 5 Macedon, and Thrace, and thereupon offered to 

take Severus for his partner in the empire ; which propofal 
he rejected with contempt and derifion The following 
year 194, Severus and Albinus were both confuls the fe- 
cond time, and Niger in all likelihood took upon him the 
fame dignity ; for on fome medals he is ftyled conful J . We 

know nothing of what paned in the war between Niger 

and Severus, till the arrival of the latter before the city of 

Byzantium, which he befiegcd this year ; but meeting with 



a vigorous rcfiftance from the numerous garrifon, he left 
fome of his troops before the place, and ordered the reft 
to crofs the fea and march towards Cyzicus, in the neighbour- 
hood of which city they were met by iEmilianus at the head 
/En-jtianns of a numerous army. Hereupon a battle enfued, in which 
Niger';- rnuch blood was fned on both fides ; but iEmilianus was ir 
tVsrcd and tae en & defeated, and obliged to melter himfelf nrft in Cy- 
ilain. zicus, and afterwards in another city not named in hiftory 

where he was taken, and put to death by the generals of Se 
verus ; for the emperor himfelf was not it feems, prefent a 
the battle of Cyzicus f. Not long after, another battle wa 
fought between Nicea and Cius, two cities of Bithynia, whic 



proved far more bloody than the former, Niger commandin 
his own troops in perfon, and Candidus, an ciHcer of gre« 
experience, thofe of Severus. Both armies fought with a fu 
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ry hardly to be expreffed, as appears from Dion CalHus's ac- 
count of the engagement ; but Niger, in fpite of his utmofl ^^ r m ' 
efforts, was at laft obliged to fave himfelf by flight beyond the t h r0 wn« 
freights of mount Taurus ; which he caufed to be fortified 
and well guarded % After this victory, Severus wrote to Ni- 
ger, offering to let him live in fafety, provided he laid down 
his arms and difbanded his troops ; which Niger feemed in- 
clined to do ; but was diverted from it by Aurelianus, whofe 
daughters were betrothed to his fons. He therefore retired to 

Antioch, in order to raife there troops and money. In the 

mean time, the cities of Laodicea and Tyre declaring for Se- 
verus, Niger detached againft them a body of Moors, who 
pillaged the rebellious cities, put moft of the inhabitants to the 
fword, and fet fire to their houfes, which were in great part 
confumed, but afterwards reftored by Severus. In the mean 



to 



time, Severus's army, advancing to the foot of mount Tau- 
rus, was flopped there, and quite difneartened, at the fight cf 
the flrong works and the great number of troops that defend- 
ed them j infomuch, that defpairing of being able to open 
themfelves a paflage, they had fome thoughts of 
but an incredible quantity of rain, mixed with fnow, falling 
in the night-time, the fortifications were utterly demoliihed 

the next day by an impetuous torrent from the mountain ; 

which fo terrified Niger's men, now perfuaded that the god$ 

favoured the enemy, betook themfelves to flight, and left Se 
verus's troops to enter Cilicia, without offering to make head 



againfr. them. Niger had already raifed a new army, confift 



g chiefly of the Antiochian youth, who were very zealous 
and fanguine in his caufe i but utter Grangers to military dif 



pline. However, Niger placed them fo advantageoufly 



when they were attacked by the regular and well difciplined 
troops of Severus, under the command of Valerianus and A- 
nulinus, they not only" repulfed them, but would have gaine^ 



a complete victory, had it not been fnatched out of their 
hands by a dreadful and unexpected ftorm of thunder and 



ghtning ; which, difcharsins; itfelf in their faces, prevented 



them from purfuing the advantage they had gained, and dif- 
neartened them to fuch a degree, that no longer doubting but 
the gods were averfe to their caufe, they began to defpair of 
fuccefs and retire. Hereupon Severus's troops, refuming their 
courage, renewed the charge^ and in the end gained a com- 
plete victory. This battle, by far the moft Moody of the A third 
three, was fought on the very fpot wherv Alexander thell-^J 
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Great firft vanquilhed Darius \ that is, near the city of Iffus, 
at a place called Pylae Ciliciae, or the Gates of Cilicia, it be- 
ing a narrow plain on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, inclo- 

fed on one fide by the fea, and on the other by fteep moun- 
tains, on which Niger's forces were pofted. Niger is faid to 
have loft in this battle twenty thoufand men. Of the dead on 
the fide of Severus no mention is made in hiftory. Niger, 

this overthrow, retired to Antioch ; but not thinking 



himfelf fafe there, continued his flight towards the Euph 
with a defign as was fuppofed, of taking fhelter among 



Parthians : but thofe who purfued him, overtaking him 
Niper is f ma jj diflan.ee from Antioch, cut off his head, and carried it 



(lain. 



on the point of a fpear to Severus, who caufed it to be firft 
fiiewn to the inhabitants of Byzantium, and then fent it to 

Rome r . Thus Dion Caflius and Herodian ; but Spartian tells 
us, that Niger, being dangeroufly wounded, was taken pri- 
foner, and in that condition brought to Severus, in whofe pre- 
fence he expired \ 

Severus was not prefent at any of thefe battles ; but 



wnere-ever he was, (for as to that particular we are left 




hiftorians quite in the dark) he foon made all thofe who had 
Severus pu~ fided with his competitor feel the effects of his refentment. He 
mfiies with p Ut f ucn 0 f t h e f ena tors to death, as had ferved under Niger 

filch as 6 had m quality of generals or tribunes. He fpared the lives of the 
fided with other fenators ; but banifhed them to the iflands, and feized 
Njfcer, their eftates. He caufed • an infinite number of other perfons 

of an inferior rank to be publicly executed, without confider- 
ing, whether they had engaged in the war by force or con- 
ftraint. Many, who had never feen Niger, were involved in 

this general mafiacre of his friends and partizans ! . Herodian 
writes, that Severus perfuaded Niger's generals, by means of 

their children, whom he had with him, to betray the caufe 
which they had embraced ; and, after gaining the victory by 
their treachery, murdered both them and their children u . 
He firft banifhed the wife and children of Niger, and after- 
wards caufed them and all thofe of his family to be murdered, 
and their eftates to be confifcated. Snartian names fix illu- 



ftrious perfons of the Pefcennian family, who were put to death 
by his orders w . However, he would not fuffer a pompous 

infeription 
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infcription on the bafis of a ftatue of Niger at Rome (M) to 
be erazed, faying, Let the world know what an enemy I 
have conquered \ He punifhed with exemplary feverity fuch 
cities as had fided with Niger, efpecially Antioch, which he 



deprived of the privileges and title of a city, fubje&ing it as a 



mere village to Laodicea ; which heightened the jealoufy be- 
tween thefe two neighbouring cities. However, the following 

year, at the entreaties of his eldeft fon, then an infant, he 

reinftated the city of Antioch in its former rights and privile- 
ges y . He obliged fuch cities as had affifted Niger with mo- 
ney, though not by choice, but conftraint, to pay * four times 
as much to him ; which drew upon him the public hatred : 
but as he loved money, he was glad of any pretence to raife 



it z . The next confuls were Scapula Tertullus and Tineius He makes 



Clemens, during whofe adminiftration, Severus, palling the Adiabe- 

Euphrates, reduced the inhabitants of Ofrhoene and Adiabene ; nians, Axa- 
who, taking advantage of the late difturbances, had murder- p^j*^ 
et "-he Roman foldiers left among them, and fhaken oiF the 
yoke 3 . He likewife entered Arabia ; for the Arabians too 
had either revolted, or joined Niger, but were in the end obli- 
ged to fubmit to Severus b . Herodian writes, that he over- 
ran all Arabia Felix c - 3 and Eutropius and Vi&or cry up his 
exploits in that country, fpeaking of them as if he had been the 
firft who reduced Arabia to a Roman province. But Arabia 
Petraea had long before been made a province by Trajan ; and 
as for Arabia Felix, we do not find it mentioned among the 
provinces of the empire, either in Severus's time or after- 
wards. Eufebjus tells us, that Severus fubdued theAdiabe- 

nians. 
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(M) The houfe of Niger was frill ftandirig in Dicclefian's time, 
as Spartian informs us, and in one of the rooms his ftatue done to 
the life in the black marble of Thebes, with an epigram on the 
bafis to this purpofe : Here ftands the great Niger, the terror of 



Egypt, the ally of Thebes, who had propofcd a golden age to all 



Kings, nations, Rome it felf, loved him. He was dear to both 
the Antoninufes, and to the whole empire. As his name was 

Niger, (that is. black) we have earned a ftatue to be erected to 
him in black marble, that it might anfwer his name. This ftatue 
was, as Spartian informs us, a prefent from the king of Thebes 
to Statins. Pofthumius, 




from putting their defign 
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nians and Arabians, who had afiifted Niger d . He likewife 

made war upon the Parthians ; but did not bring them under 
fubjection, as Spartian pretends For thefe wars the fenate 
decreed him the titles of Arabicus, Parthicus, and Adiabeni- 
cus, which, with that of imperator the fifth time, are given 
him in the infcriptions of this year 195, the third of his 

reign f . He refufed the triumph which was likewife decreed 
him, that he might not feem to have triumphed for victories 
gained in a civil war. The title of Parthicus he likewife re- 
jected, left his afluming it mould provoke the Parthians g . 
he Scythians defigned to make war upon him, and had al- 

begun their march ; but were Hopped, and deterred 

in execution, by a dreadful ftorm in 
which three of their chiefs were ftruck dead with lightning 
In the beginning of the following year, when Cn. Domitius 
Dexter, governor of Rome, was conful the fecond time, with 

B h z e a nt?um L ' Valerius Meflala Thrafea Prifcus, the city of Byzantium 

taken. furrendered after a three years fiege. It was at this time 1 

far the greater!, and the moft populous and wealthy city of 
Thrace, fortified with walls of an extraordinary height and 
breadth, and defended by a great number of towers, feven of 
which were built with fuch art, that the leaft noife, heard in 
one of them, was immediately conveyed to all the reft \ T his 
city Niger feized at the firft breaking out of the war, placed 
a numerous garrifon in it, and fupplied the inhabitants with 
great ftore of warlike machines, moft of them invented and 
built by Perifcus, a native of Nicea, and the greateft engi- 
neer of his age. Severus laid liege to this place when he firft 
arrived in Thrace, left a confiderable body of troops to carry 
it on, and, after the defeat and death of Niger, purfued it 
with the greateft part of his army by land, and by fea with 
all the fliips he could aflemble from the different ports of Afia. 
The Byzantines defended themfelves, before the death 

of Niger, and even after his head had been lhewn to 




them, with fuch refolution and intrepidity as can hard- 
ly be exprefTed, They baifled all the attempts of the af- 
failants, killed great numbers of them, crufhed fuch as ap- 
proached the wails with huge ftones, and when ftones be- 
gan to fail them, with the ftatues of their gods and he- 
roes ; but in the end they were obliged by famine, after 
having been reduced to the fatal neceliity of devouring 

one 
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t>ne another, to fubmit, and open their gates to the con- 
queror, who put all the magiftrates and foldiers to the fword , 
but fpared the engineer Perifcus. The city, with its ftately An 

theatres, baths, and public buildings was laid in aihes ; the ed * 

inhabitants were ftripped of all their effects and publicly fold 

for Haves, and the walls levelled with the ground ; thole walls, 

lays Dion Caffius, which were the ftrongeft rampart of the 
Roman empire againft the incurficns of the barbarians . The 
chronicle of Alexandria and the modern Greek writers tell us, 
that Severus himfelf rebuilt in great part the city of Byzan- 
tium, calling it Antoninia, from his fon Caracalla,. who af- 
fumed the name of Antoninus '. After the furrender of By- 
zantium, Severus fent his army, divided into three bodies, 
under the command of Laetus, Anulinus, and Probus, to re- 
duce part of Mefopotamia ; which they did accordingly : and 
the country they conquered, perhaps Acabene, or Aretacene, 
was by Severus made a new province, whereof Nifibis was 
declared the capital. The government of this new province 

was, like that of Egypt, given only to Roman knights m . 
After thefe fucceffes, Severus began to think of deftroy- Se 

ing Albinus, whom, he had lulled afleep with the title of Cae-lUvcstod 



erus re- 



nua; 



far, while he was employed againft Julianus and Niger. As 

Albinus was as much beloved by the fenate, as Severus was 

hated on account of his cruelty, and many perfoqs of great 
diftinction had even folicited him to come to Rome, and there 
affume the title of emperor, Severus thought he could not ufe 
too much difpatch in crufhing him. However, not judging 
it advifeabje to declare himfelf an open enemy to one who 
had not given him the leaft provocation, he had recourfe to 
treachery, and wrote a pompous letter to the fenate in his 
commendation, and another to Albinus himfelf, filled with 
the moft tender expreflions of friendfhip, calling him his dear- 
eft and entirely beloved friend, his brother, his partner in the 

fovereign power 5 but thofe who brought him this letter had 
fecret orders to draw him afide, under colour of communi-™^ 8 ^" 

him in private fome affairs of the utmoft importanc 



and difpatch him with their daggers. They were likewife 



provided with poifon, in cafe they could prevail upon any of 
his domeftics to adminifter it to him. After Albinus had 
read the letter, the affaffms, purfuant to their directions, 
told him they had fomething to communicate to him by word 
of moudi, which required the utmoft fecrecy. Hereupon Al 
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binus 
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binus defired them to attend him into a gallery ; but obferv-» 
ing that they took more than ordinary care to prevent others, 
from entering with them, he began to fufpect fome treachery* 
and caufed them to be feized, and put to the queftion, when 
the violence of the torments extorted from them a full # con-? 
feffion of the errand on which they were come. Hereupon 
Albinus betook himfelf to open force $ and having aflembled 
a mighty army, caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor in 
Britain, and thence patted over into Gaul, where he was 
joined by many perfons of great diftin£tion, both Gauls and 
Spaniards. Severus, upon the firft news of his revolt, leaving 
the eaft, haftened through Thrace and Illyricum into Gaul, 
Seme writers tell us, that before he fet out on his march, he 
caufed a young virgin to be facrificed, hoping to learn from 

her entrails what fuccefs would attend him in this war n . At 

Viminiacum, a famous city in Upper Mcefia on the Danube, 
he gave the title of Csefar to Baflianus his eldeft fon, and on 
that occafion diftributed large fums among the foldiers. At 
the fame time, he obliged his fon to quit the name of Bafli-. 
anus, and ftyle himfelf thenceforth M. Aurelius Antoninus, 

for whom Severus ever had a great efteem and veneration °. 
Before Severus reached Gaul, feveral fkirmifhes happened be-? 
tween the troops that had declared for him there and thofe of 
Albinus, in one of which,, called by Herodian a battle, the 
generals of Severus were utterly defeated, and their troops 
difperfed K This greatly alarmed him, and obliged him to. 
quicken his march, after he had detached part of his troops 
to guard the narrow panes of the Alps, and prevent his com- 
petitor from entering Italy. In the mean time, the fenate 
declared Albinus a public enemy ; after which declaration, one 
Numerianusjwho kept a grammar-fchool at Rome, battening 
into Gaul, palled himfelf there upon {he inhabitants for a 
fenator fent by Severus to raife troops ; and having by this. 

means got together a confiderable body, he attacked and de-r. 

feated a detachment of Albinus's horfe, and gained fome o- 
ther fmall advantages j which Severus no fooner knew, than 
he wrote to him as a fenator, believing him to be one, com- 
mended his zeal, and commiffioned him to levy what forces, 
he could. Having therefore raifed a fmall army, he continu-. 
. ally harrafied Albinus's men, took many prifoners, and inter-, 
cented a great turn of money, which he fent to Severus. 
When Albinus was defeated, he went to wait upon Severus, 

tcld 
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told him who he was ; but defpifing the great riches and ho- 
nours which the emperor offered him, he accepted only a 
fmall pennon, and retiring into the country, fpent the reft of 
his life in quiet and folitude 

In the beginning of the following year, when Lateranus Severn* 
#nd Rufinus were confuls, Severus, having pafled the Alps™^ Jjj^ 
jn the midft of winter, approached Lyons, where Albinus & 
then refided, with a defign to enter Italy early in the 
He was not a little alarmed at the fudden and unexpected 
rival of Severus ; however, having with incredible expedition 
drawn together his troops quartered in that neighbourhood, he 
fell upon Lupus, one of Severus's generals, and defeated him 
with great {laughter r t Hereupon Severus advanced in per 

fon againft his rival ; and Albinus not declining the challenge, j a ~° 

both armies, to the number of one hundred and fifty thou- 

fand men, were drawn up on the nineteenth of February in 
the neighbourhood of Lyons, probably in the fpacious plain 
between that city and Trevoux. As the fate of the two com- 
manders depended upon this battle, and no lefs a reward was 
propofed for the conqueror than the Roman empire ; as the 
Britifh legions were no-ways inferior either in courage or ex- 
perience to thofe of Illyricum, and both armies expected to 
fliare the fortune, whatever it was, of their generals, the en- 
gagement was one of the moft iharp and bloody recorded in 
hiftory. After they had fought many hours with a fury hard- 
ly to be exprelTed, without any confiderable advantage on 
either fide, Albinus's left wing was utterly defeated, and o- 
bliged to take fhelter in their camp, which the enemy enter- 
ed in that confufion, and plundered $ but, on the other hand, 
s right wing, having drawn Severus's men into certain 
ditches, which they had covered with earth, gained fo great 
an advantage over them, that the emperor himfelf, who flew 




to their affiftance at the head of the praetorian guards, was 
put into the utmoft confufion, and obliged, if we believe He- 
rod ian, to fave himfelf by flight, after having quitted, that he 
might not be known, all the badges of the imperial dignity s . 
Spartian writes, that he was wounded, and believed dead by 
the army, who were for creating another emperor in his 
room 1 ; and Dion Camus, that his horfe was killed unders 



him, and he himfelf in imminent danger of lofing his life 



m 



The fame author adds, that feeing his men fly, he threw him- 
felf fword in hand upon the fugitives, and forced them to re- 
turn 
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turn to the charge j which they did with fuch fury, that 

the enemy, not able to withftand them, began to give ground 5 

which Laetus perceiving, fell upon them with the whole body 

of horfe under his command, and completed their overthrow, 

Lzetus had declined engaging fo long as the victory continued 

doubtful, with a defign, as was fuppofed, of fetting up for 
himfelf, after the two parties had deftroyed each other v ; and 
hence it was, that Severus, as Herodian informs us , inftead 

Albinus en- of rewarding him, as he did his other generals, put him foon 

edand Wiled a ** er to death. Albinus's army, no longer able to keep the 

field, fled to Lyons, whither they were purfued by the con- 
querors 3 who, entering the city with the fugitives, firft plun- 
dered it, and then laid it in afhes y . Albinus, who had conceal- 
ed himfelf in an houfe on the Rhone, finding no means of 
making his efcape, laid violent hands on himfelf z . Thus 
Dion Caflius. But other authors write, that being mortally 
wounded either by himfelf, or fome of his own men, he was 
brought in that condition to Severus, in whofe prefence he 

t^VsT 1 " ex P* rec * *• ^ e tnat ^ wu ^ Severus beheld with great pleafure 
verw. C " *h e d ea( * k° a y of his competitor, rode over it feveral times, 

caufing his horfe to tread it under foot, left it lying in its 



gore before his tent, till it was half putrified, and torn in 
pieces by the dogs, and then ordered the poor remains of it 
to be thrown into the Rhone. The head he caufed to be cut 
off, and fent it to Rome, ordering it to be fet up there on a 
pole in the forum. He pardoned at firft his wife and children ; 
but foon after, changing his mind, he caufed them to be in- 
humanly maflacred, and their bodies to be thrown into the 
river. The whole family of Albinus, all his friends, and 
moft diftant relations, without diftin£tion of fex or age, were 

by Severus's orders barbaroufly flaughtered, and their eftates 
confifcated. Moft of the great men of Gaul and Spain- who 



had fhewn an attachment to Albinus, underwent the fame 
fate. By means of thefe murders and confifcations, he amaf- 
fed an immenfe treafure, enriched his foldiers, and, at his 

death, left greater wealth to his children, than any prince had 

done before him !) , 

After this victory, all the cities that had declared for 

Albinus, were foon reduced, and the inhabitants punifhed, 
fome with death, fome with the confifcation of their eftates ; 
fo that Severus, feeing all quiet in Gaul, and iikewife in Bri- 



tain, 



2 
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tain, which he divided into two provinces, fet out for Rome, 
leading with him his victorious army. His approach filled the 
city with terror and difmay, thofe who had favoured Albinus, 
expecting no better treatment than the friends of that unfor- 
tunate commander had met with in Gaul. Their apprehen- Severn 
fions were heightened by a letter which Severus wrote to the 

fenate, when he fent the head of Albinus to Rome ; for in ena e " 
that letter he complained of their affe&ion to Albinus, as if 

they had all privately favoured and affifted his declared enemy ; 
reproached them with ingratitude ; cried up the conduct and 
government of Commodus, whom he had never mentioned be- 
fore but as a tyrant and monfter ; and , in fpeaking of the head of 
Albinus, ufed this expreflion ; I fend it to you, that you may 

thereby know you have provoked me, and fee with your eyes 
the effects of my refentment. Both the fenate and people were 

thunder-ftruck with this letter ; they expected nothing but a 
general maflacre, the more becaufe they were informed, that 
Severus had feized the papers of Albinus, and by that means 
difcovered all his friends and correfpondents. However, as he 
drew near, the fenate went out to meet him, and received 
him with all poffible demonstrations of joy, attended him to 
the capitol, and thence to the palace where he ordered great 
fums to be distributed among the people and foldiery. The 

next day he went to the fenate, and there read a fpeech filled 
with bitter invectives againft the partizans of Albinus ; pro- 
duced the letters that had been written to him ; commended 
the cruelties of Sylla, of Marius, and of Auguftus, as necef 
fary precautions y afcribed the ruin of Pompey, and the death 
of Casfar, to their unfeafonable clemency and mentioning 

Commodus, ftyled him a god, and beftowed the higheft en- 
comiums upon him ; adding, that none but infamous and a- 
bandoned wretches could cenfure or blame the conduct of fuc 
an excellent prince . Having ended his fpeech, he returned Hi« cruel 
to the palace, and filled the city with maflacres and bloodfhed. »n Rome 
In a few days forty-two fenators, moft of whom had been 
confuls or prsetors, were facrificed to his fury and revenge, 
and an incredible number of perfons of an inferior rank. He- 

rodian tells us, that he cut ofF all thofe, who on account of 

their birth or riches, bore any fway in the fenate or the pro- 
vinces. Many were condemned and executed upon bare 
fufpicions, and many for no other crime but that of being pof- 
feffed of great wealth under a covetous and inhuman tyrant 



the 




A 



While 
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While the city was yet floating in blood, he went to the re- 
flate, and, out of hatred to the fenators, caufed them to rank 
Commodus with the ufual ceremonies among the gods, to 
appoint priefts, and inftitute an annual feftival to his honour. 
He condemned NarcifTus, the famous wreftler, who had 

ftrangled him, to be devoured by the wild beafts, and fpared 

none who were fufpe&ed of having been any ways privy to 
his death ". After Severus had fpent fome months at Rome, 
and there cut off, not only the partisans of Albinus, but fuch 
as gave him the lean: umbrage, he took leave of the fenate, 

Goes into and, with x his two fons Caracalla and Geta, fet out for the 
the eaft to eaft, with a defign to make war won the Parthians, who, 
make war unc j er tne CO ndud: of their king Vologefes, had made them- 



ftrthians. felves matters of great part of Mefopotamia. He embarqued 

with his army at Brundufium, and arriving in Syria, marched 
ftrait to Nifibis in Mefopotamia, whence the Parthians re- 
tired into their own country upon the firft news of his ap- 
proach. He was met on his march by Augarus, or Abga- 
rus, king of Ofrhoene, who ftyled him his prince and pro- 
tector, delivered up to him his children as hoftages, and fup- 
plied him with a confiderable body of archers to be employed 



his intended expedition againft the Parthians f . The fol 



lowing year, Tib. Saturninus and C. GaJlus being confuls, 



Severus having made vaft preparations for the war againft the 
Parthians, began his march about the end of the fummer 



? 



judging the autumn the moft proper feafon for that expedi 
tion. He followed the courfe of the Euphrates, the g 



part of his army being conveyed down in boats, and the reft 
marching on the banks of the river. To pafs from the 
Euphrates into the Tigris, he caufed the canal Naarmaicha, 
made formerly by Adrian^ to be cleanfed, and by that means 

arrived in a £hort time at Seleucia and Babylon, both which 
places he found abandoned by the enemy, and took without 

He takes 3e- oppofition. Thence he advanced to Ctefiphon, the metropolis 
leuda, Ba- . of the Parthian dominions ; which he invefted, and took after 
bylon and a i a b or ; ous fiege, during which his foldiers, for want of pro- 



p on * vifions, were obliged to feed upon fuch roots as they found 

the fields ; which bred various diftempers in the army. How- 
ever, the place was in the end forced to furrender ; but the 
king who had fiiut himfelf up in it, found means to make 
his efcape, attended by a fmall body of horfe ; which was 



a great difappointment to Severus. The emperor gave up 



the city to be plundered by the foidiers, who put all the 



to 
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to the fword ; but fpared the women and children, whom 
to the number of one hundred thoufand, they fold for flaves. 
After the reduction of Ctefiphon, Severus wrote to the fenate, Caracalla 
giving them a pompous account of his exploits, which he ^ 
caufed to be reprefented in painting, and expofed to public empire. 

view. The fenate decreed him a triumph, and honoured 

him with the title of Parthicus Maximus ; which is to be feen 
on feveral medals of the next and the following years g . 
tian tells us, that the army, in the tranfports of their joy for 
the reduction of Ctefiphon, proclaimed Caracalla, the em- 
peror's eldeft foil, his partner in the fovereign power, and at 
the fame l'me gave the title of Caefar to his fecond fon Geta u ; 
which honours were afterwards confirmed to both by the fe- 
nate. Caracalla had entered the eleventh year of his age on 

the fourth of April of this year 198. Severus, not thinking it 
advifeable either to keep Ctefiphon, or purfue Vologefes, fet 
out on his return into Syria about the beginning of winter, 
loaded with booty. He is fuppofed to have concluded a trea- 
ty with the Parthians ; for we read of no wars between them 
and the Romans till eighteen years after, and Vologefes, 
reigned peaceably to his death, which happened after that of 
Severus '. While Severus was thus employed in the eaft, 

fome disturbances arofe in Britain, where the Caledonians, 
taking up arms, invaded the Roman dominions, committing: 
every-where dreadful ravages. Lupus, whom Severus had 
appointed governor of Britain, not finding himfelf in a con- 
dition to make head againft that warlike nation with the 
troops he had with him, and well knowing, that Severus 
could not fend him timely afliftance, was forced to pur- 
chafe a peace of the enemy, and, with large fums, redeem 
the Roman territories from their daily incurfions \ 

The following year, when P. Cornelius Aullinus and M. 
Aufidius Fronto were confuls, Severus, on his march back 



into Syria, attacked the city of Atra, Barfemus, king of 
that place, having formerly fent confiderable fuccours to 
Niger 1 but was obliged to abandon the enterprize, after 
having loft a great many men and moft of his warlike en- 



gines •'. About this time, Severus caufed two officers of 



nclion to be put to death, viz. Julius Crifpus, tribune of d 



the 
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the praetorian guards, and Laetus, one of his beft generals ; 
the former for faying, that Severus expofed his troops wan- 
tonly to dangers, and obliged them to undergo great hard- 

(hips only to fatisfy his private ambition and vanity. Laetus's 
crime was, according to Herodian, his having acT:ed with 
treachery in the battle of Lyons, as we have related above. 
But Dion Caffius, who commends him, both as an excellent 
citizen and foldier, tells us, that Severus put him to death, 
for no other reafon but becaufe he was greatly beloved by the 
foldiers, which the jealous emperor could not bear '". After 
he had allowed fome refpite to his harrafled troops, and 



tack™the * S^ nes ? ^ e returned before the city of Atra ; but all his efforts 
city of Atra: againft that place proving unfuccefsful, he was forced to raife 



amafTed an immenfe quantity of provifions and warlike 



the fiege. 



but is ob%- the fiege anew, having loft, during the eighteen days it laft- 

ed, moft of his machines, and an incredible number of men n . 
Thus did one city baffle all the attempts of Trajan and Se- 
verus, the two greateft commanders among the Roman em- 
perors, as it did afterwards thofe of Artaxerxes, who, about 
the year 226, re-eftablifhed the Perfian on the ruin of the 
Parthian empire. Severus fpent moft part of the following 



year, when Tib. Claudius Severus was conful the fecond 

time with C. Aufidius Vi&orinus, in fearching after fuch of 
Niger's partizans as had not yet been difcovered, and in glean- 
ing, to ufe the exprefiion of Tertullian °, after the vintage. 
Many perfons of diftinftion, who believed themfelves to be fafe, 
were on this occafion feized and condemned without mercy, 
fuch efpecially as gave the tyrant any umbrage on account of 
their birth or riches ! '. The next year, when L. Annius Fabia- 
nus and M. Nonius Mucianus were confuls, Severus gave the 

e to his eldeft fon, though he was then but fourteen 
years old, and named him conful with himfelf for the year fol- 
lowing. They both entered upon their confulmip in Sy 



and on that occafion the emperor gave a largefs to the foldiers. 
Severus vi- Severus went, during his confullbip, into Arabia, and from 
fits Arabia, whence into Paleftine, where he remitted the taxes with which 

Paleftine, 



Egypt, &c. he had leaded the inhabitants for their fteady adherence to 



Niger. While he was in Paleftine, he publifhed an edicl 



forbidding, under the fevercft penalties, the fubjects of the 

empire to embrace either the Jewifh or Chriftian religion; 



which gave rife to the fifth general perfecuticn 1 . From Pa 
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lefline he paffed into Egypt, where he vifited the tomb of 
Pompey the Great, and then purfued his rout to Alexandria, 
to which city he granted a public council or fenate ; a mark 
of diftinction which they had often begged in vain of other 
emperors . During his flay in Egypt, he vifited all the ci- 
ties, and viewed with great attention the curiofities of that 
antient kingdom, efpecially the pyramids, the labyrinth, the 
ftatue of Memnon, &c. He examined with great care the 
books he found in the temples, and caufed fuch of them as 
contained any fecret knowledge to be conveyed into the fe- 
pulchre of Alexander the Great, which he ordered to* be fhut 
up, that no one might for the future either fee the body of 
that prince, or perufe thofe books 3 . 

The next confuls were Septiraius Geta, the emperor's PJautian 
brother, and Fulvius Plautianus, his great favourite. Some hls c ! licf 

writers call Plautianus the emperor's kinfman ; others fay, v u 
that he was only his countryman, being a native of Africa, 
as was Severus. Be that as it will, all agree, that he was 
of a very mean defcent ; and fome add, that in his youth he 

had been banifhed, for frirring up and heading the populace 
in a fedition. However, the emperor favoured him above all 
the great men in Rome, and was fo paffionate for him, that, 
not in converfation only, but in public, in his fpeeches to the 

fenate and people, he extolled him more than Tiberius had 
ever done his favourite Sejanus. He created him captain of 
the praetorian guards, and fhared with him the power and Mis gr< 
wealth of the empire 5 for Plautianus was faid to be poflefled power, 
of as great riches as Severus himfelf, and thought to be no 

lefs powerful ; at leaft greater court was paid to his power, 

than to that of the emperor. The lenators and foldiers fwore 

by the fortune of Plautianus j public vows and facrifices were 
offered for his fafety, as if he had been emperor, and Rome 
was filled with his flatues, moftly erected by the authority of 
the fenate. His table was better ferved than the emperor's, 
and his equipage far more magnificent. As there was no ac- 
ccfs to honours but through his favour, his houfe was con- 
Handy crouded with fenators, knights, and great part of the 

people, all felicitous for admifTion to Plautianus, who was 
harder of accefs than the emperor. Geta, the brother of 
Severus, and the emprefs Julia flood no lefs in awe of him 
than the reft, well knowing, that his authority was of far 
greater weight than theirs. This exorbitant power was moil 

nctoricufiy 



r Vit. Sev. p. 70. * Dio, in excerpt. Vai. p» 737. Vit. 
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fly abufed by the favourite minifter, who conderiin- 



ed, banilried, and even put to death many illuftrious perfons 
whom he hated or fufpe&ed, without confulting the em- 
peror, nay, without his knowledge; for though whatever 
the emperor laid or did was immediately carried to Plautia- 
nus, yet Severus was quite unacquainted with the crimes and 
arbitrary proceedings of his minifter; and hence, looking 

upon him as a man without reproach, he continued to heap 

upon him all forts of honours. He had already diftinguifhed 

him with the coniular ornaments, and created him fenator, 
without removing him from the command of the prastorian 
guards ; and this year he not only appointed him conful, but, 
to the great furprize of Rome and the whole empire, declared 
his intention of marrying his eldeft fon Caracalla to Fulvia 
Severus -Pkutilla, the daughter of Plautianus ; which he did accord- 
marries his ingly this very year, foon after his return to Rome ; for, 

fon Cava- having fettled the affairs in the eaft, he arrived unexpectedly 



daughter of at ^ ome ^out the latter end of May, and, according 

PJautianus°. Herodian, entered the city in triumph c . Spartian writes, 

that he declined the triumph decreed him, becaufe he could 
not fit in the triumphal chariot by reafon of the gout ; but 
fuffered his fon Caracalla to triumph over the Jews, who had> 
it feems, revolted, but had been again brought under fub- 
jeclion by Severus \ The emperor, upon his return, di 



itributed immenfe fums among the foldiers and people, ten 
pieces of gold a man more than any other prince had ever 



been known to give, and added to this extraordinary largefs 
moft magnificent fhews, which lafted feven days M . When 
the fhews were over, the nuptials of Caracalla and Plautilla 
were celebrated with the utmoft pomp and magnifice 



Cailius writes, that what Plautianus gave his daughter 



on this occafion, would have been a fufficient dower for fifty 
queens ; and adds, that he appointed an hundred perfons of 
ood families to attend her, whom he had for that purpofe 
privately caufed to be made eunuchs, tho 5 fome of them were 
married, and even had children ; which, as that writer ob 
ferves, highly provoked both the fenate and people againft 
him :: . About this time, Severus gave the manly robe to his 



& 



fecond fon Geta, who had entered the fourteenth year of his 
age on the twenty-feventh of May of this year 203, the 
tenth of his father's reign y . The following year, L. Fabius 

Sentimius 



4 Herod. 1. iii p. 529. u Vk. Sev p. 63. w Dio, 1. 
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Septimius Cilo being toilful the fecond time with L. Libo* 
the emperor, notwithstanding his great kindnefs for Plautia- 
nus, being offended at the great number of ftatues erected to 
him in all the public places of the city* caufed fome of them The «npe^ 
to be taken down. Hereupon a report being fpf ead, that he J r m ° r ^ r £ is 
was difgraced, feveral governors of provinces, looking upon ^ e ° s t0 b, 
him already as a public enemy, caufed his ftatues to be pull- pulled down 
ed down in their governments ; but paid dear for their over* 
hafty zeal, fome of them being deprived of their employ- 
ments, and others tried by the fenate and condemned to ha* 
nifhment. Among the latter was Racius Conftans, . governor 
of Sardinia, who was tried by the emperor in perfon* in con- 
junction with Dion Caffius and feveral other fenators; Se 
verus on this occafion folemnly declared* that he would ne- 
ver fuffer the leaft affront or injury to be offered with impu- 
nity to Plautianus 5 but neverthelefs, before a year was over* 
he changed his fentiments, and fuffered him to be put to 
death in his prefence. His ruin was chiefly owing to Cara- Carac *\U 
calla* who, not able to bear with the haughty and imperious the « ccaf » 

temper of his wife Plautilla, hated both her and his father«4n- of h,s ru 
law Plautianus, openly declaring, that if ever he obtained the 
fovereign power, they mould both foon feel the effects of 
his refentment. Hereupon Plautianus refolved to be before- 
hand with him, not doubting* but upon his death he mould 

be able to feize the empire for himfelf, as Severus was now 



ftricken in years, and troubled with the gout. In the mean 



« 



time, Geta, the emperor's brother, being taken ill, and find 
ing there was no hope of his recovery, defired to fee Severus 
before he died, and acquainted him with the haughty, impe 
rious* and tyrannical conduct: of his favourite miniftei 
Thenceforth the emperor began to look upon him with a 
jealous eye, and to leffen by degrees his overgrown power 5 
which he was no fooner a pprifed of, than he refolved to ex- 
ert the authority he ftill enjoyed, and fecure, by the murder* 
both of the emperor and his fon, the fovereignty to himfelf 
at leaft Saturninus, one of the tribunes of the praetorian 
guards, declared to Severus, that Plautianus had charged him 
to affaflinate them both, and fhewed him his orders in writ 
ing. Herodian 2 and Ammianus Marcellinus a feem not to 
quefti'on in the leaft the truth of his depofition ; but Dion 
Caflius looks upon the whole as a contrivance of Caracalla 

to deftroy Plautianus, whofe haughty behaviour he could no 

longer 



s 
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longer brook b . Be that as it will, they all agree, that Plau- 

tianus, coming to the palace of his own accord, or fent for 

by the emperor, as Dion will have it, and entering the em- 
peror's room, where Caracalla then was, in order to clear 
himfelf from the crime laid to his charge, the young prince 
rufhed upon him with a great fury, fnatched his fword from 
He « mur- his fide, which he wore as captain of the guards, and or- 
dered by his dered thofe who were prefent to difpatch him, being pre- 
vented by the emperor, who began to relent, from doing it 
himfelf. His body was caft into the ftreet ; but foon after 
taken, by the emperor's orders, and interred r , Severus im- 
mediately aflembled the fenate ; but without uttering any in- 
vectives againft Plautianus, only bewailed the unhappy lot of 

mankind, fmce fome loved to excefs, and others abufed the 
love that was ftiewn them. He did not feem to believe, fays 

Dion Camus, that Plautianus had ordered the tribune to mur- 
der him ; but neverthelefs profecuted, and condemned, either 
to death or baniftiment, all his friends and creatures. His 

daughter Plautilla and his brother Plautius were banifhed to 
the illand of Liparis, where they were murdered by order of 
Caracalla, foon after his acceffion to the empire d . Herodian 

writes, that they were baniftied to Sicily, and there generoufly 
fupported by Severus during his life-time c . This year, the 
957th ofRome, the 204th of the chriftian aera,and the twelfth 
of the reign of Severus, were celebrated with extraordinary 
pomp the fecular games 

The next confuls were the emperor's two fons, Caracal- 
la, the fecond time, and Geta, the firft. During their ad- 
miniftration, Severus continued either at Rome or in the 
neighbourhood, and applied himfelf wholly to the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice, which he did with great impartiality, folio w- 
made cap! m S therein the advice of the celebrated civilian Papinianus, 
tain of the whom he appointed captain of the guards ; for at this time 
guards. the chief province of that officer was to decide law-fuits with 

the emperor, or in his name. Papinianus in the difcharge of 

forms fever l ^ * m P ortant omce s employed as his counfellors Paulus and 
abuSs^en" Ulpianus, two men eminently accompliflied in the knowledge 
a&s gcod of the laws. As the empire now enjoyed a profound peace, 
Jaws, &c. Severus was at leifure to reform many abufes ; which he did 

accordingly : b ut is blamed by moft of the antients on account 



of his exceflive feverity, efpecially by the emperor Julian, 



who thinks his cruel inflexibility, as he ftyles it, his greater!. 

fault ; 

b Dio, 1. Ixxvi. p. 86 1. c Idem ibid. Herod, p. 534. 

d Dio, p. 862. « Herod. 1. iii.p. 535. { Cenfor c. 1 7. Zoi* 
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fault - ; for he never pardoned the leaft tranfgrefiion. He en- 
acted feveral laws, which are mightily cried up, by the wri- 
ters of thofe times, as equally juft and necefTary. Many of 
them are ftill extant in the Code. He allowed no power to 
his freed-men ; nor would he fuffer the fenate to diflin- 
guifh them with any honours. He chofe for governors 
of the provinces men of unblemifhed characters, and was al- 
ways ready to hear with great patience the complaints of his 
people* No prince ever managed the public money more 
frugally ; and by that means he left the exchequer exceeding 
rich at his death, though he had found it quite empty, and 



had been engaged in feveral expenfive wars. When he died 



was found in the public granaries fuificient to fupply 
the city for feven years, and oil in the ftore-houfes, 
which he built at a vaft charge* for the confumption of 
five years, reckoning not only the city of Rome, but all 
the places in Italy that produced no oil. He even left 



wherewithal to fupply for ever the indigent people of Rome 
with a certain quantity of oil every day, which was in part 
to be fent yearly by the inhabitants of Libya Tripolitana, who 
of their own accord fubmitted to that burden out of regard 

to Severus, who was of the fame province, and had obliged 
them, by utterly extirpating a neighbouring nation, that often 
invaded their country and laid wafte their fields \ But this 
contribution proving in procefs of time very burdenfome to 
them, Conftantine remitted it. Severus repaired moft of the 
public edifices of Rome, and raifed an incredible number of 
new ones in Rome, in Antioch, in Alexandria, in Byzantium^ 
and in moft of the great cities of the empire. The followin 



year, when Numius Albinus and Fulvius ^Emilianus were 
confuls, was remarkable for the death of many illuftrious fe- 
nators, inhumanly maflacred by the emperor's orders. Among 
thefe were Quintillus Plautianus and Apronianus, both perfons 
of unblemifiied characters and of great authority in the fenate, 
but hated by the emperor on account of their illuftrious birth 
and extraordinary accomplishments. They were both accu- 
fed of having confulted the aftrologers about the death of Se- 
verus and their own fate, and condemned, without fo much 
as being heard. Bsebius Marcellinus, another fenator of great 
diftin£tion, was condemned by the fenate* and that inftant 



hurried to execution, upon the depofition of a fingle evidence, 
who charged him with having liftened while Apronianus was 
confulting the aftroioger. The evidence had been fuborned by 

2 Pollenius 
e Jul. (pap. p, 14., \iu Sev. p. 71, J Vit. Sev. 67. X>io, 
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Pollenius Sebennus, who was himfelf foon after condemned 

at the fuit of the people of Noricum, whom he had tyranni- 
The Britons ca Jly oppreffed, while he governed that province The fol- 
£evolt * lowing year, when Aper and Maximus were confuls, the nor- 
thern inhabitants of Britain invaded the Roman territories, and 
putting to flight the legions that guarded them, committed 
every-where moft dreadful ravages. Virius Lupus, then go- 
vernor, or as Ulpian calls him, prefident of Britain, not think-* 
ing himfelf in a condition to withftand the enemy, retired be- 
fore them, and in the mean time acquainted the emperor with 
the ftate of affairs in that province 5 who, apprehending that 
the whole illand, unlefs awed by a powerful army, would 
foon revolt and fliake off the yoke, refolved to go thither in 
perfon , and accordingly, having made the neceflary prepara- 
tions for this expedition, he let out for Britain the enfuing year, 
G eta inveft- while his two fons were confuls, Caracalla, the third time, 

tribunHsd 6 aiK * ^ eta > tne f econ d« Before he left Rome, he invefted his 
power and f°n Geta with the tribunitial power, and conferred upon him 



declared the title of Augullus, which he had beftowed three years be 
Auguftus. jr ore on eideft f on Caracalla ; fo that there were now three 

Auguftufes at a time, which had never happened before. The 
emperor took both his fons with him, being glad of that op- 
portunity to remove them from Rome, where they abandoned 
themfelves to idlenefs and debauchery, and to inure them to 
the toils and fatigues of war. The Britons were no fooner in- 
formed of his arrival in their iiland, than, dreading his power, 



they fent embaffadors to him, offering to fubmit upon honour 



able terms. Severus detained the embaffadors till he 
dy to take the field, and then difmiffed them, without grant- 
Fevevus's ing them their requeft. He pall: the firftwinter, itfeems, in the 
expedition f out h ern p ar£s 0 f Britain, whence he marched early in the 

into Britain*,. . r 1 m • 1 a • 

ot the eniuing year, when rompeianus and Avitus were 





confuls, againft the Maeatse, who bordered on the Roman 
dominions, and the Caledonians, who dwelt more to the 

north. No battle was fought in this expedition ; but never- 

thelefs, what by the enemy's ambufcades, what by the hard- 
fhips the Roman foldiers underwent, and the toils they en- 
dured in cutting down woods, building bridges, and drying 
rnarfhy grounds, fifty thoufand of them are faid to have pe- 

rifned K Herodian writes, that the Caledonians inceffantly 
harafted the army on their march, attacked them unexpected^ 
ly, cut many thouiands of tliem in pieces, and then retiree 

into tlieir fens and woods, whither the Romans could not fol- 
low 



Dio in excerpt. Val. p. 741, &c. J Dio, I. lxxvi, p, 867. 
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low them l . The emperor, though ftricken in years and 
troubled with the gout, purfued his painful march, lurmount- 

ing with great chearfulnefs all difficulties, till he reached the 
moft diftant and northern coafts of the ifland, laying the 
country wafte far and wide, and putting all to fire and fword j 
jnfomuch, that the Caledonians were in the end obliged to^* ^ e i r " 

purchafe a peace, by yielding to the Romans part of their ^'.l aland, 
country, and delivering up their arms. Dion Caffius adds, 
that Severus, during his flay in the moft northern parts of 
Britain, obferved with great exa&nefs the length of the days 
and nights, of the fummer and winter rn j which he could not 
do, without continuing there, that is, in the north of Scot- 
land, at leaft fix months. Having thus concluded a peace 

with the- Caledonians, he returned to the fouthern parts of 
Britain, where he had left his fon Geta to adminifter juftice 
during his abfence. For this expedition he was honoured by 
the fenate with the title of Britannicus. Maximus, and his two 

fons with that of Britannicus n . 

Severus fpent great part of the following year, when w 
Man. Acilius Fauftinus and Triarinus Rufinus were confuls, ' 
in building a wall in Britain from fea to fea, to fecure his con- 
quefts, and part the Roman territories from thofe of the more 
northern Britons not fubjeclto Rome. No mention of this 
wall is made either by Dion Caffius or Herodian, who lived 
at that time, and give us a very particular account of the ex- 
ploits of Severus in Britain. However, Spartian fpeaks of it, 

and calls it the chief ornament of Scverus's reign ; nay, he 
pretends, that on account of this wall he was honoured by the 
fenate with the title of Britannicus °. There is a great dik 
agreement among authors, both as to the nature of this work 
and its fituation. Some writers take it to have been a wall, 



a 



only a ditch, fortified on the S 



a 



rampart and palifades. Spartian flylcs it a wall or ditch >\ O 
rofius fuppofes it to have been a ditch defended by a rampart 

and a great number of towers at a fmall diftance from each 
other Beda thinks it was a wall, built not with ftone, but 
turf, and fupported by a rampart and fharp Hakes driven deep 
into the ground . The fame writer is of opinion, that itfn what 



was raifed by Severus in the fame place where a ne 1 
built by the Romans about the middle of the fift 
when they entirely abandoned the ifland 5 that is, fo far as 




we 



1 
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we can judge from the context, on the ifthnrus, which he 
defcrihed before, between the friths of Forth and Clyde : . Bu-: 
chanan likewife places this wall on the fame ifthmus 1 5 and 
adds, that, in his time, fome remains of it were ftill to be 
i'een. On the other hand, Cambden maintains Severus's wal} 
to have ftood a great way more to the fouth, that is, between 
the mouth of the Tyne and Solway frith. The learned Ufher 
is of the fame opinion, and alledges very ftrong reafons to 

fupport it u . However, we cannot perfuade ourfelves, that 

Severus, after having marched from one end pf the ifland to, 
the other, and obliged the enemies of Rome to yield to him 
part of their country, mould have abandoned to them a confi- 
derable portion of the Roman dominions, viz. trje countries 
lying between Northumberland or Cumberland and the friths 
of the Forth and Clyde. For that thefe countries belonged to 

the Romans before Severus's time, Uflier himfelf owns and 

maintains v , that Antoninus built his wall on the above-men- 
tioned ifthnius. We do not find, that the northern Britons* 
feized any part of the Roman dominions in the reign of M. 
Aurelius, nor in that of Commodus ; for though they paffed 

the wall in the time of Commodus, yet they were driven 
back by Ulpius Marcellus, and retrained within their antient 
bounds, that is, according to Ufher, within the two above- 
mentioned friths. Is it therefore probable, that Severus thus 

curtailed the Roman empire, and abandoned to the barbarn 

ans, as they are called by the Roman writers, fuch an ex-: 
tcnfive country, after having, at immenfe charge and with 
the lofs of fifty thoufand men, obliged them to yield part of 
theirs ? Befides, Spartian tells us, in exprefs words, that Se- 
verus's wall reached from fea to fea ; and Eutropius, that it 
was but thirty-two miles in length y ; which proves, that it 
Hood on the above-mentioned ifthmus, and could ftand in no 
other part of the whole ifland. Severus, having ended his 
wail, retired with his army to Eboracum, now York, where 

he was feized with a lingering diftemper 5 occafioned^ as was 
believed, by his grief and affii&ion for the wicked life of 



eldeft fon, who, notwithftanding the extraordinary affection 



Severus had ever fhewn him, had, during the late expedit 
Caracalb a boMnefs hardly to be matched, attempted to murder 

him in the fight of the whole army. For while the emperor 



attempts to 



tether. at the head of his troops in battle array, was concluding ^ 

treaty 



r Idem ibid, c. 12. x Buchan. rer. Scot, I. i. p. 16. 1. iv. 
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treaty with the Britons and receiving their arms, Caracalla^ 
who flood behind him, drawing unexpectedly his fword, in 
the fight both of the Roman and Britilh army, advanced to 
ftab him, and would have put his wicked defign in execution, 
had he not been deterred from it by the outcries of thofe 
who flood next to the emperor. Severus, turning about that 
inflant, faw his fon with a naked fword in his hand ; but, 
without betraying the leafl furprize, or uttering a fingle 
word, purfued the bufinefs in hand, received the arms of the 
Britons, and figned the treaty. When he returned to his 
tent, he fent for his fon , and, in the prefence of Papinianus, 
captain of the guards, and Caflor, his chief chamberlain, firft 

reproached him with his black and wicked attempt ; then 
offering him a drawn fword, " If your ambition to reign alone 



prompts you", faid he, " to imbrue your hands in the 
blood of your father, execute your impious purpofe rather 
in this place, than in the fight of the whole world, and 
in the prefence both of our friends and enemies : if you 
? are not yet abandoned to fuch a degree as to murder your 
father with your own hand, order Papinianus to commit 
the parricide ; you are emperor 5 he muft obey you "" 
We do not find, that Caracalla was touched with remorfe, 
or any- ways affected, by this fpeech. 

The following year, when Gentianus and BafTus v/ere ™ e 

confuls, the Maeatae and Caledonians, underllanding that the n t ans revolt, 

emperor was indifpofcd and not in a condition to take the 
field, without any regard $0 the late treaty, flew to arms ; 
and aflembling their forces, attempted to pafs the new wall, 

and invade the Roman dominions ; which fo provoked Seve- 
rus, that he ordered Caracalla to lead the whole army againft 
the enemy, and, entering their country anew, to put all he 
met to the fword, without diftinftion of fex or age. The 
young prince, feeing himfelf, contrary to his expectation, in- 
trufled with fo great a command, made it his whole fludy to r ^ 
debauch the officers and foldiers, with a defign to depofe his a ' t *™", % 
father. Many tribunes and centurions, hearkening to him ? depofe his 

publicly declared, before the army fet out from York, that faher. 
they would no longer obey an old man* worn out with in- 
firmities, lame, and difabled by the gout from marching at 
their head, and difcharging the duties of an emperor. Thefc 
fpeeches were foon carried to Severus, who, immediately fum- 
moning the army to afTemble, caufed himfelf to be taken up, 
and placed upon his tribunal 5 whence, in moft bitter terms, 

he reproached with folly, ingratitude, and treachery* fuch of 



s to 
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+ 

the oiKcers as had feconded the wicked attempts of his fon 
ordered them all to be beheaded that inftant in his prefence j 

and then, addreffing himfelf to the army, ftruck with terror 
and dismay at the fight of fo many executions, alked them 
with an imperious and majeftic air, whether they were yet 
fatisfied* that the head ruled, and not the feet a ? Some wri- 



ters tell us, that he would at the fame time have put his fon 
to death, had he not been diverted from it by the captains of 
the guards b j others, on the contrary, fay, that the captains 
of the guards advifed him to deliver himfelf, by the death of 
his unnatural fon, from the dangers that threatened him, but 
that he could not by any means prevail upon himfelf to folr 
low their advice c . After this, his diftemper being greatly 

encreafed by the uneafinefs of his mind, he was foon reduced 
to the laft extremity ; when he fent for his two fons, caufed 
the fpeech of Micipfa to his children, in Salluft, to be read 
to them, exhorted them to concord and unity, and recom- 
mended to them this tyrannical maxim; to enrich the foldiers 
and gain their affections, without caring whether they were 
beloved or hated by the reft of their fubjecte d . When he 



found fas end approaching, he cried out, I have been every 



thing, and every thing is nothing tf . Then ordering the urn 
% o be brought to him, in which his afhes were to be inclofed* 
on feeing it, Little urn, faid he, you fhall contain one, for 
whom the whole world was too little f . Before he expired ? 

he ordered the golden flatue of Fortune, which always flood 
in the emperor's room s to be carried into the rooms, firft of 
his eldeft, and then of his youngeft, fon ? . As his pains enr 



creafed, efpecially in his feet, he called for poifon 5 but no 
pne daring to adminifter it to him, he is faid to have glutted 
himfelf with coarfe meats, which foon put an end to. his 
jSfiyerus dies, life \ He died at York on the fourth of February of the 

year 211? after having lived, according to Dion Caflius 
jixty-five years, nine months, and twenty-five days, and 

reigned feyenteen years, eight months, and three days. His 
body was burnt at York with great folemnity, and his afhes 
conveyed by his two fons to Rome, in a golden urn, or, as 
pthers will have it, in an urn of porphyry. It was received 



in all the provinces with extraordinary pomp, and depofited 



#t Rome m the flately maufoleum of the emperor Adrian. 

He 
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He was foon after ranked among the gods, with the ufual\ 
ceremonies, defcribed at length by Herodian k . Severus was, His charac- 
without all doubt, a perfon of mo ft extraordinary parts ; but ter ; 
all his good qualities were quite eclipfed by his exceljive cruel- ~ 
ty and infatiable avarice. Some writers endeavour to excufe 
his cruelty, which they foften with the name of feverity, and 
pretend, that, without violent remedies, the many evils that 
had long prevailed in the ftate could never have been rooted 
out, It was faid of him, if Spartian is to be credited, as it 
had been formerly faid of Auguftus, That he ought never to 
have been born, or never to have died. He was, according 
to the fame writer, greatly efteemed, nay, and generally 
loved after his death, when no one dreaded his cruelty, and 
all felt the effects of his excellent regulations J f Galen 
tells us, that his greateft pleafure was • to do good to all ; and 
adds, that he kept conftantjy by him a great ftore of treacle, 
and other expermve remedies, to relieve fuch as wanted 

them ; by which means hp faved the lives of many perfons, 
namely, of Antipater, his Greek fecretary; of the fon of 
Pifo, to whom Galen infcribed his treatife on treacle ; and 

of a lady of diftinclion, named Arria, for whom Severus 

had a particular value, becaufe fhe applied herfelf to the ftudy 
of philofophy and the reading of Plato m f But after all, the 
jnoft we can fay in his commendation is, that Severus de- 
ferves to be ranked among the great, but not among the 
good, princes. Of the writers, who flourifhed in his reign* 

we fhall give an account in pur note (N), 



Severus 



■ 

k Herod. I. iv. p. 540. 1 Vit. Sev. p. 71. » Gal. de 
ther. 1. ii. p. 457, 458. 



(N) Among the writers who flourifhed at this time, we may 
reckon the emperor himfelf ; for he wrote the hiftory of his 
pwn life, which was a kind of apology for his great feverity. 
Spartian commends it as a fmcere and impartial account of the 
tranfa&ions of his reign (59) ; and Victor fpeaks of it as an 
elegant and judicious performance. It has been long fince 
loll. The fophift Antipater, a native of Hierapolis in Aiia, 
wrote likewife the hiftory of Severus's reign, and was for that 
work firft appointed the emperor's Greek fecretary, afterwards 
charged with the care of educating his two fons, Caracalla 
and Geta ; then honoured with the confulfhip ; and laftly, pre- 
ferred to the government Qf Bithynia j from which employment 

"ha 



1 



(59) Vit Sev. p. 65. 
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Isfucceeded SevERUS was fucceeded by his two fons Baffianus and 



fey his jots Q eta> whom he had invefted with the fovereign power, dur- 



Caracalla 
frnd Geta. 



in 




he was foon removed, on account of his exceflive cruelty (6 

His hiftory has not reached our times. Galen, the prince of phy 



ficians, was Hill alive in Severus's time ; for he lived, according 



Suidas, feventy years (61). He was a native of Pergamus 
and the fon of one Nico, a celebrated architect and geometrician. 
He was likewife well verfed in the other branches of mathematics, 
and pretended to underftand and teach the Greek tongue in its 
greatefr. purity. His fon Claudius Galenus was born in the year 
131, the fifteenth of Adrian's reign, as appears from F. Labbe, 
who collected out of Galen's works, and pablilhed in 1 660, all 
the paffages in which that writer makes any mention of himfelf 

He came to Rome .while L. Verus was making war upon 
the Parthians in the eaft, being at that time thirty-two or thirty- 
three years old (63). He ftaid in Rome aboyjt three years, and 
then returned to his own country j -whence three or four years af-. 
ter, he was invited into Itgjy by M. Aurelius, that is,, about the 
end of the year He refufed to attend that prince into Ger^ 

jnany, and continued at Rome, where he is fuppofed to have 
fpent the remaining part of his life. He left behind him a great 





many works on different fubje&s, viz. on phy lie, rhetoric 
lofophy, and fome grammatical pieces (64). Jonflius takes the 
treatife on treacle not to be his, becaufe he does not mention it; 
among his other works (65). The fame writer maintains the 
hiftory of the philofophers, afcribed to Galen, to be nothing elfe 
but the five books of Plutarch upon the opinions of philofophers 
(66). Some find fault with Galen for crying down all thofe of 
his profefhon, who in his time were in any repute at Rome (67), 
Diogenes Laertius, the author of the lives of the philofophers 
comprifed in ten books, flourifhed, according to Voflius,. under 
Antoninus Pius 5 but according to Jonflius, whofe conjectures 
fee:n to us better grounded, under Severus (68). He was a na- 
tive, as JoniTius conjectures, of Laertes, a fmall city of Cilicia, 
and thence took the furname of Laertius. After he had taken 
great pains to inform himfelf of the different tenets of the various 
lefts of philofophers, he embraced the worft of all, that is, the 
Epicurean. His work is greatly elleemed by the learned, but in 
many places ftrangely corrupted. Cafaubon afcribes many of the 
faults, which are to be found in the work, to the author himfelf, 

who. 



(60) Herod 1 ii. p. 514. Philofir. foph. 50. Galen, then 

t. U, p. 458. (61) Suid. p. 509. (62) Gal. vit. Jonf. 1. 
iii. c. 11. (63) Gal. prog. c. 3. (64) Suid. ibid. (65) Jonf. 
1. iii. c. 12. (66) Idem ibid. (67) Vide jSalmaf. not. j» 
Span. p. 732. (68) Jonf. L iii. c. 12. 
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*ng his life-time, and by bis laft will appointed to reign 
jointly after his death. The former, commonly known by 

the 



wjio, according to him, wanted either memory, judgment, or 
time, to digeft the materials which he had collected (69), Before 
he wrote the lives of the philofophers, he published a grert num- 
ber of epigrams in all kinds of verfes, which he ftyled Pammetra, 
that is all forts of meafures (70). Neftor, a native of Laranda 
in Lycaonia, flourifhed, according to Suidas(7i), under Severus, 
and wrote feveral Greek poems. Pifander, who, in the reign of 
]the emperor Alexander, wrote fome hiftories, or rather fables, in 
Greek verfe, was his fon. Hermocrates, the fophift, would have 
proved the molt eloquent orator of his age, had he had time to 
improve his extraordinary talents ; but he died in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age. Severus often heard him, and with great 
pleafure. The emperor obliged him, while he was in the eaft, to 
marry the daughter of the fophift Antipater ; but he divorced 
her ibon after (72) Julius Titianus, the father of the orator 
pf the fame name, who was preceptor to the fon of Max- 
imums, about the year 235, publiflied many pieces mightily cried 
up by the antients ; and, among the reft, a defcription of all the 
provinces of the empire j and a book of letters, in which he 
imitated the ftyle of Cicero ; for he had an extraordinary talent in, 
imitating the different ftyles of authors, and was thence called the 
ape of his time (73). C. Julius Solinus, whofe defcription of the 
earth, under the title of Polyhiftor, has reached us, flourifhed, ac- 
cording to fome writers, under Severus ; but others, with Voffiuv 
are quite at a lofs about the time in which that author wrote. AH 

we know for certain is, that he lived after Pliny the elder, and 

before St. Jerom ; that is, after the firft century ; and before the 
end of the fourth (74). Dodwel obferves, that no author quotes 
him before the fourth century ; and concludes, from fome con- 
jectures, that he flourifhed after Cenforinus, who wrote in the 
year 238 (^5). His work is, for the moft part, copied, and not 
very judicioufly, from other writers, ^efpecially from Pliny the 
elder. Under Severus flourifhed Philoftratus, author of the life of 
Apollonius Tyaneus ; which work he undertook at the requett of 
the emprefs Julia, the wife of Severus. Photius commends the 
elegance and foftnefs of his ftyle ; but thinks his conftruclion not 
always agreeable to the rules of grammar (76), We have (hewn, 
in the foregoing volume, how little credit his life of Apollonius 

deferves 



69) Diog. Laert. not. Cafaub. p. 18. (70) Hift. Graec. 1. 

ii.c. 13. {71) Suid. p. 211. (72) Philoftr. foph. 51. 
(73) Voff. hift. Lat. 1. ii. c. 1. (74) VofT. hift. Lat. 1. iii. p. 

"20, 721. (75) ])od, append, ad diflert. Cyprian, c. 1 
{ 7 6) Phot. c. 44. 
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the nickname of Caracalla, a Gaulifli word for a kind of 



caffock ufed in Gaul, and by him firft introduced among 



Their diffe- the Romans, gave, from his infancy, many inftances of an 
yeflt tempers extraordinary fweet and mild temper; but, as he grew 

up, abandoned himfelf to all manner of cruelty, and pro- 
ved in the end a moft inhuman and bloody tyrant ; where- 
as the latter, who in his tender years feemed no lefs 
void of humanity than his father, changed, we may fay, 
by degrees, his temper, and became, in regard of his affabi- 
lity, moderation, and complaifance towards all, the darling 
both of the people and foldiery. They fhewed, from their 

childhood, an utter averfton to each other, and were continu- 
ally quarrelling, even in their common fports and diverfions. 
This natural antipathy encreafed as they grew in years, not- 
withstanding all the entreaties, rebukes, and exhortations, both 

of their father and their preceptor Antipater, who were con- 
tinually laying before them the many evils that muft neceffari- 
ly attend the divifion and difagreement of brothers. But all 
to no purpofe ; for Severus no fooner expired, than Caracalla 
ftrove to have his brother excluded by the officers of the ar- 
my from any {hare in the fovereignty ; but the foldiers pro- 
tefting, that they would equally obey both the fons of Seve- 
rus, fince he had appointed both to fucceed him, he was 

forced to acknowledge his brother partner in the empire, and 
fuffer the foldiers to take the ufual oath of allegiance to both* 

After this, Caracalla led his army towards the borders of the 

Maeatas 



deferves (77). In that hiftory he promifes to clear his hero in 
another work, from the afperfions of the philofopher Euphrates 
78). But, if he was as good as his word, that performance 
lias not reached us. He was, according to Eufebius, a native of 
Athens, and the fon of Philoftratus Verus, who publiftied a great 
many works, and, among the reft, one againft the fophift Anti- 
pater (79). Befides the life of Apol!onius, Philoftratus wrote 
four books of pictures, or defcriptions, a treatife on heroes, letters 
on friendlhip, and the lives of the fophifts in four books. All 
thefe works have reached our times. Under Severus lived two 
other writers of the fame name, viz. Philoftratus, the fon of Ner- 
vianus, to whom fome writers afcribe the lives of the fophifts ; and 
Philoftratus, a native of Lemnos, who wrote fome defcriptions ; 
of thefe, the former was great nephew, and the latter grandfcn 
by the mother, to the author of the life of Apollonius (80). 



(77) Hift. Univerf. vol. XI V. cap. 19. ad fin. (78) Philof. vit. 
Apoli. 1. i. c. 10. (79) Eufeb. in Hier. p. 435. (So) V\dt 

' .afaub. in Spurt, p. 30, 
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Mseatse and Caledonians, who had begun hoftilities a-new j Caracalla 

but inftead. of attacking thofe warlike nations, he concluded a A^jjj * 

treaty with them, withdrew his men from the forts erected in treaty with 
their country, and reftored to them the lands, which Severus the Britons, 
had obliged them to yield to him fi . Before he left Britain, he dif- 

charged Papinian, captain of the guards ; caufed Caftor, his fa- 
ther's chamberlain and chief favourite, to be put to death, toge- 
ther with Evodius, another of the deceafed emperor'sfreed-men, 
and formerly his own preceptor j and difpatched aflafiins into 
Italy to murder Plautilla, who had been his wife, Plautius her 
brother, and a celebrated charioteer of the faction -in the cir- 
cus oppofite to that which he favoured \ Herodian tells us, 
that, before he left Britain, he difpatched, under various pre- 
tences, the phyficians who had refufed to poifon his father, 
and all the deceafed emperor's friends, efpecially fuch as en- 
deavoured to promote a good underftanduig between him and 
his brother p . Such was the beginning of the reign of Cara* 
calla. The two brothers left Britain about the middle of the 
fummer, and fet out for Rome, with their mother Julia and 
the allies of their deceafed father. Caracalla attempted on theMifunder- 
road to murder his brother Geta $ which attempt encreafed ^g^f^e" 
their mutual animofities and j ealoufies to fuch a degree, that tv , 0 b ro thci8 
thenceforth they both marched with their feparate guards, and 
with no lefs warinefs than if they had been in an enemy's 
country, lodging conftantly in different houfes, and carefully 
watching the motions of each other. They were received 



with great folemnity at Rome, where they performed with 



extraordinary pomp the obfequies of their father, and then 
withdrew to the palace, which they divided into two ; for it 
was larger, if Herodian is to be credited, than any city in the 
whole empire, except Rome. This divifion between the two 
princes rent the whole city, nay, and the empire into facti- 
ons ; infomuch, that, to avoid the many inconveniencies and 
diforders thence arifing, a divifion of the empire was propo- 
fed. To this expedient they both hearkened 5 Geta, who 
loved a quiet life, declaring, that if Caracalla would but yield 
to him Afia and Egypt, he would retire to Antioch or Alex* 
andria, and leave him in quiet pofleffion of the reft of the 
empire. But this fcheme was defeated by their mother Julia 



i 



throwing herfelf at then* feet, and begging, with many tears 



that 



n Jiio, 1. Ixxviii. p. 882, Sc feq. Carac. k Get. vit. p. 87, 

& 91. 0 Dio, 1. Ixxviii, p. 870, & 1. lxxvi. p, 867, p He- 
rod. I. iii. p, 53$, 



ft 
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that they would divide her too between them <* Towards the 
clofe of this year* Caracalla attempted a-new to murder his 
brother, during the feaft of Saturn ; which occafioned aim oft 
an open war between the two princes, and a great deal of 
bloodfhed * 

Th £ following year, when the tWO brothers Julius and 
Caius Afper were confuls, Caracalla, unalterably fixed in his 



wicked purpofe of deftroying his brother and ruling alone, 



but finding him guarded both againft. poifort and open force* 
pretended a defire of being reconciled with him, and, 




means of their common mother Julia, invited him to an in^ 

terview in her chamber'. Geta readily accepted the invitati- 
on, and repaired, without guards, to the appointed place* 
not fufpec"ting the leaft treachery in a propofal which came 
from his mother, who loved hiih with great tendernefs< But 
he had no fooner entered her chamber* than fome centurions , 
whom Caracalla had found means to convey privately into an 
deredUn r " a 4i om i n g room, rulhing in* fword in hand, fell upon Geta* 
arms of his C anc ^ difpatched h* m > with many wounds, in his mother's 
another. arms, who, in endeavouring to faVe him, Was wounded in 

the hand Caracalla himfelf feems to have imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his brother ; for Dion CafliUs tells us, 
that he afterwards confecrated in the temple of Serapis the 
fword with which he had murdered him . Such was the end 
of this unhappy prince, after he had lived twenty-two years 

and nine months, and reigned, from the death of his father 

one year and twenty-three days ; for his father died on the 

fourth of February of the year 211, and he was killed the 
year following, on the twenty-feventh of the fame month 11 * 
He no fooner expired, than Caracalla, leaving the palace with 

great hafte and precipitation, flew through the city to the 
camp of the praetorian guards, pretending great fear and dis- 
may, and crying out aloud, that his life was in danger ; that 
si bloody confpiracy had been formed againft him ; that he 
muft have fallen a victim to the rage of his enemies* had not 
his innocence protected him. Upon his arrival in the camp, 
he went ftrait to the place where the enfigns and banners were 
kept, which was a kind of temple and afylum ; and there, 
throwing himfelf upon the ground, returned thanks to the 

gods for delivering him from fo great and imminent a danger. 

To the foldiersj who crouded about him, he exprefied him- 
felf 



* Idem. p. 539 — 543. Dio, I. Ixxvii. p. 871. r Dio, p. 

871. 8 Herod. Liii. p. 543. ) Dio, p. 880. u Vit. 
Get. p. 91, 
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felf with the fame ajmbiguity ; but by degrees let them know, 
that he was fole fovereign, and in a condition to beftow up- 
on them what wealth and honours he pleafed ; and that they 
might immediately feel the effects of his generofity, which he 
faid was no longer checked or reftrained, he doubled their 
pay, already very high, and added a largefs of two thoufand 
five hundred drachmas a man, which he gave them leave to take 
that inftant out of the public treafury. Thus was the exche- ^^fy 
quer, which his father had, by innumerable murders, and diery with 



unjuft confiscations, been filling for the fpace of eighteen years, * n immenfc 
emptied in one day. Caracalla having, by this extravagant ai&e 3 * 



largefs, fecured the affections of the foldiery, told them in the 

end, that his brother Geta had attempted to murder him, but 
had loft his life in the attempt. Hereupon Caracalla was fa- 
luted fole emperor by the whole army, and the unhappy Ge- 
ta declared a tray tor and a public enemy w . There was at 
this time another camp in die neighbourhood of Alba, now 
Albano, where the murder of Geta was highly refented ; but 
Caracalla, haftening thither, foon appeafed them, by exagge- 
rating to them the pretended treachery of his brother, and 
promifmg them an immenfe donative. Caracalla palled that 
night in the camp of the praetorian guards, and the next day 
went to the fenate, with a cuirafs under his robes, guarded by 
all his troops, fome of whom he even placed among the fe- 
nators, to be ready in cafe any of them mould attempt to re- 
venge the death of Geta. His fpeech turned upon the wick- His fpeeck 

ed defigns of Geta, whom he faid he had flain unwillingly in" 1 the fe 
his own defence, leffening the heinoufnefs of his crime by the 
example of Romulus and others, who had revenged with 
death injuries offered them by their brothers. In withdraw- 
ing from the fenate, he pronounced aloud the following 

words : " I s;ive leave to all thofe who are in banifhment, to 



nate. 



return home 5 I except none, by what crimes foever they 



may have deferved that punifhment *. 39 From the fenate 
he returned to the palace, leaning upon Papinian and Chilo ; 
whence he caufed the body of his deceafed brother to be with Performs the 
great pomp conveyed to the tomb of the Septimian iamily on obfequies of 
the Appian way ; and when the funeral ceremonies were^ caufo' 
over, preva iled upon the fenate, to rank him with the ufual him to be 
folemnity among the gods >" . Finding, upon his return to ranked a- 
the palace, his mother Julia, bewailing with other women the ™™ # s * c 

death 



w Dio, p. 872. Herod. I. iv. p. 544. Vit. Get. p. 91 & Carac, 

p. 86. * Vit. Car, p. 86, * Car. vit. 86, & Geu vit: 
p. 91, 9^ 
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death of her fon, tranfported with rage,* he was at firft for 

putting them all to death > but in the end got the better of 
his paffion, and even mewed great kindnefs to Julia, ordering 
the fame honours to be paid to her as to himfelf. Spartian 
and fome other writers pretend, that Ihe gained his favour by 
facrificing to him what ought to have been dearer to her than 
her life* But neither Herodian, nor Dion Camus, charge Ju- 
lia or Caracalla with any fuch crime ; and thofe, who do 

fuppofe Julia to have been only ftep-mother to Caracalla 
which is now by all writers agreed to be agrofs miftake. We 
are told, that Caracalla, on hearing the name, or beholding 
the images or ftatues, of Geta, ufed to burft into tears 5 but 
this affe&ed grief did not prevent his maffacring, without di- 
ftin&ion of fex, age, or quality, all the friends of Geta z « 

Orders all Dion Caflius writes, that he began this general maflacre 

his friends ordering all his domeftics, to the number of twenty thoufand 

maffa * P er f° ns * t0 be inhumanly butchered. It was death to utter 
C ' his name ; infomuchu that no one durft ufe it thenceforth. 




even on the ftage, where it was commonly given to flaves. 
He likewife ordered all the money with his name to be melt- 
ed down, and the infcription erafed. Among many illuftrious 
perfons, whom the inhuman tyrant facrificed to his rage and 
jealoufy, as the friends of Geta, no one was more univerfally, 
or more defervedly, regretted, than the celebrated Papinian, 

the greater!: civilian, in the opinion of Zofimus % and Cu- 
jas b , that ever was, or ever will be* As Severus had recom- 
mended chiefly to him his two fons, he fpared no pains to re- 
concile them, and often defeated the wicked attempts of Ca- 
racalla i on which account he was by him reckoned amon£ 
the friends of Geta. Befides, the tyrant defiring him, aftei 
the murder of his brother, to compofe a fpeech for him, ex 
cufing the crime, which he deligned to pronounce in the fe 
nate, Papinian, whofe love for juftice, to ufe the expreflioj 
of Zofimus, was equal to his knowledge of it, anfwered witl 
eat firmnefs, It is not fo eafy a tiling to juftify a parricide 
to commit it j and it is a fecond parricide to defame an in 
nocent perfon, after having taken away his life. The empe 
If h papSan. ror ' provoked at this anfwer, ordered his head to be imrnc 

" diately ftruck ofF, and likewife his fon's, who was then qua 

■(lor, and had but three days before exhibited moft magnif 

cent fports r . L. Fabius Chilo, another of Severus's great fj 

vourite 



z Vit. Get. p. 92. Herod. 1. \\u p. 546. a Zof. 1. 1. ] 

637. b Cuj. in cod. Tkod, ; Vit. Car. p. 88. Pio ; 

excerpt, Val. p, 743, 
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vourites, for whoni Caracalla himfelf had a particular efteem 
(for he ufed to ftyle him his true friend, his benefactor, his 
Father) was in the next place doomed to deftruction, for ha- 



ving, together with Papinian, endeavoured by all means to 



promote union and concord between the two brothers. A tri- 
bune was fent with a band of foldiers to feize him in his houfe, 

drag him to the palace, and there butcher him in the pre- 
fence of the emperor. But the people, and the city-guards, 
whom Chilo had commanded while governor of Rome, mo- 
ved with companion in feeing a perfon of his rank thus igno- 
minioufly treated by the infulting foldiery, like a common ma- 
lefactor, refcued him out of their hands, uttering dreadful 
menaces againft the authors of fuch outrages ; which fo 
frightened Caracalla, that he declared he had given no fuch 
orders ; and, to appeafe the multitude, caufed both the tri- 
bune and foldiers to be immediately put to death d . He fpared 
Chilo, but vented his rage without controul upon many.Many aiu- 
other illuftrious perfons, both of the fenatorial and equeftrian f 0 ™ jj^"" 
order, not fparing any for whom either his father or brother manly maf- 

had ever fhewn the leaft kindnefs or efteem. Among thefe fecred. 
unhappy victims were a daughter of the emperor M. Aure- 
lius, whom the other emperors had treated with the utmoft 
refpect, but Caracalla ordered to be ftrangled for fhedding a 
few tears, when news was brought her of the death of Geta, 
brother to the late emperor Severus, to whom Caracalla had 
fent the day before a difh from his own table, as a token of 



his friendfhip \ Pompeianus, who had been twice conful, had 
commanded armies in feveral wars, and was grandfon to the 
emperor M. Aurelius, by the emprefs Lucilla j Helvius Per- 

tinax, fon to the emperor of that name, and therefore great- 
ly beloved by the people, and no lefs hated by the jealous ty~ , 
rant, whom he had likewife provoked with a fatyrical jeft ; 
for when die titles of Parthicus and Sarmaticus were decreed 

* 

to him by the fenate, Pertinax moved, that the furname of 
Geticus might be added to the other two, alluding not fo 
much to the victory which Caracalla pretended to have gained 
over the Getse, as to the murder of his brother Geta e . Some 

of Geta's enemies fared no better than his friends ; but the 
death of no man occafioned greater furprize in the city, than 

that of Laetus, one of Caracalla's moft intimate friends, and 

the firft who had advifed him to difpatch his brother. He did ^ e cruelty 

not even fpare the veftal virgins, fome of whom- he ordered to of CancaRa. 

be 

d Vit. Car. p. 86, Pio, 1. lxxvii. p, 87a, * Vis, Car, 
My. 
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be flr&ngled for having bewailed tlie death of Geta. In fhort 



Loads his no fex, rank, or age, efcaped his cruelty. The people he 
fubjefts with loaded with taxes in all the provinces of the empire, and at 
taxes. Rome caufed great numbers of them to be put to death, 

fometimes out of revenge, and fometimes only for his diyer- 
fion ; for he delighted in nothing fo much as in feats of cruel- 
, and in bloodlhed. The people having one day rallied, at 
the Circenfian games, a charioteer whom he favoured, he 
commanded his guards to rum in among the multitude, and 




put all the delinquents to the fword ; but as the foldiers could 
not in fo great a croud diftinguifh them from the reft, they 



fell indifferently upon all, fword in hand, and made a dread- 
ful havock of the difarmed multitude, fparing only fuch as 

had money enough about them to redeem their lives f . No 
prince ever employed more iniquitous means of raifing mo- 
ney than Caracalla, or fquandered it away with more prodi- 
gality. He often ufed to fay, that money ought not to be 
lodged in private hands, but only in the prince's. Purfuant 
tol lis maxim, he impoverifhed his fubje£ts in all the provinces 
of the empire, loading them with exceffive impofts and taxes ; 
for which, as well as his extravagant expences, when his mother 
took the liberty to blame him, he like a true tyrant, mewed her 
hisnaked fword, faying, As long aslhave this, I (hall never want. 
However, he gave away fuch immenfe fums, moftly to 
perfons who leail of all deferved them, viz. to his guards, 
buffoons, players, gladiators, charioteers, freedmen, &c. 
that he was in the end obliged to coin falfe money, which he 

fpent at home, while he employed what true gold and filver 
he could extort from his fubje&s in keeping the barbarians 

quiet, who were conftantly threatening him with war He 
■(hewed on all occafions the utmoft contempt for the fenate, 

ely neglected the adminiitration of jufiice, took no care 



of the provinces, and raifed to the higheft employments the 



meaneft, and in every reipe& the moft infamous and unworthy, 
perfons of the empire. Thus he gave the government of 



Rome to an eunuch, named Sempronius, who was by birth 
an Iberian, by profeffion a poifoner and magician, who had 
been banifhed by his father Severus, and confined to a defert 
ifland. He appointed one Theocritus captain of the guards, 
who had been fait a (lave, and afterwards a dancing-mafter 
Is controlled and ftage-player. One Epagathus, another manumitted {lave, 
hv his freed. ^ QrQ Yiktwik great fway at court, and with the other two 



imcn 



ruled 



* ■ 

f Herod. I. rv. p, 546. s Bio in excerpt. Val. p. 758. & 
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ruled and controuled both the empire and the emperor, fetting 
all things to fale, offices, provinces, public revenues, public 
jufticej and the lives of men* both innocent and guilty 
Caracalla was author of the famous law declaring all the free 
fubje&s of the empire Roman citizens* This Conftitution is Declares all 
commonly afcribed to M. Aurelius but that it was publifhed J^^jf 8 

not by that prince, but by Caracalla, we are told in exprefs pj re Roman 
terms by Dion Caflius whofe authority is of far greater citizens, 

weight with us, than that of Aurelius Victor, who was, as 
we conjecture, led into that miftake by the words of Ulpian, 
afcribing the above-mentioned law to Antoninus *, though 
from the context it is manifeft, that Ulpian fpeaks in that 

place of Antoninus Caracalla, and not of M. Aurelius An 

toninus. St. Chryfoftom, whom fome writers have followed* 
fuppofes Adrian to have been the author of this law K 
Though the name and privileges of Roman citizens 1 were by 
this conftitution made common to all the fubjects of the em- 
pire, yet the antient diftin£fcion of colonies, of Latin , muni-* 
cipal, and free cities, fubfifted long after, as appears from the 
Theodofian code m and digefts n . But to clear up this diffi- 
culty, which has puzzled the beft civilians, is not the pro- 
vince of an hiftorian. 

Ca racalla, finding himfelf generally hated at Rome^ 
oh account of his cruelties, refolved to leave the city, and 
vifit, after the example of Adrian, all the provinces of the 
empire. Purfuant to this refolution, having in the third year 
of his reign taken upon him his fourth confulftiip, and nam- 
ed Decius Caelius Balbiniis, afterwards emperor, for his col- 
legue, he fet out for Gaul, where he caufed the proconful ? , Q a l J elt * e$ 

of the province of Narbonne to be put to death, and made 1 
fuch havock of the people, that he was more hated and ab- 
horred there, than he had ever been at Rome. He did not 
even fpare the phyficians, who had taken care of him during 
a dangerous malady, with which he was feized - y but, upon 
his recovery, caufed them to be put to death ". In the be- 
ginning of the following year, when Meffala and Sabinus 
were confuls, he returned to Rome, bringing with him an* 
incredible quantity of habits made after the Gaulim faftiion, 

K 2 which 
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which he wore himfelf, diftributed among the people, and 

would fufFer none to wait upon him but in that drefs. From 

this habit the emperor was nicknamed Caracalla, or Caracallus, 

nam^of Ca was * ts ^ atu * m name P ' Hence Scaliger derives, 

racalla. how rightly we leave the reader to judge, the word caflbck, 

the caracalla being a kind of caflbck. At Rome it was cal- 
led Antoniniane from Antoninus, which was one of the em- 
peror's name. His flay at Rome was very fhort ; for this 
very year the Catti, the Alemanni, whom we find now men- 
tioned for the firft time in hiftory, and feveraj other German 
nations, taking up arms, began to make inroads into the Ro- 
man dominions. The Alemanni, inhabited at this time the 
prefent duchy of Virtemberg, and were, as appears from 
their name, a mixed multitude of all the neighbouring na- 
tions **. They had entered into an alliance with the Catti, 

whom we have frequently mentioned in the foregoing reigns, 
His cxpedi- an( j made daily incurfions into the Roman territories. Cara- 

the cStt? ft ca ** a there* 016 marched againft them, but in that expedition 
and Ale- approved himfelf a better foldier than commander. For 
manni. though he behaved with great courage, and even challenged 

the braveft of the enemy to a {ingle combat ; yet, for want 



of conduct, he was obliged to purchafe a peace with vaft 
fums, and the liberty of retiring with fafety into the Roman 
dominions r . Having afked fome women, whom he had 
taken in the countries of the Catti and Alemanni, which they 
chofe, to be fold for (laves or put to death, they all preferred 
death to flavery. The emperor neverthelefs ordered them to 
be fold ; but they all laid violent hands on themfelves, and 
fome of them after having put to death their children s . It 
was no fooner known in Germany, that he had bought a 

peace of the Catti and Alemanni, than all the nations inha- 
biting that extenfive country flew to arms, threatening him 
with deftruclive war, unlefs with them too he fliared his 
treafures ; which he did accordingly, paying them yearly pen- 

fions, and by that means reducing himfelf to fuch ftreights, 
that he was obliged, as we have hinted above, to coin falfe 
money. When he received the deputies of the barbarians, he 
h fufFered no one to be prefent except the interpreters, whom 

he caufed to be immediately put to death, left they mould 
divulge what had pafled. However, the barbarians them- 
felves* 



p Dio, 1. Ixxvii p. 8qo. Spartian. p. 72. Eufeb. chron. p. 
230. 9 Vide Vorburg. hift. Rom. Ger. p. 473. & Bucii. Belg. 

1. vi, c. 7. r Dio, 1. Ixxvii. p. 876. s Idem in excerpu 
Val. p. 749, 750. 
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**elves, when he was murdered, owned, that he had encou- 
raged them to invade Italy, in cafe any misfortune fhould be- 
fal him, and to march ftrait to Rome, which, he faid, they 

might take with great eafe K During his ftay in Germany, 

he caufed Gaiobamarus, king of the Quadi, to he treache- 
roufly murdered ; and having ordered all the youth of Nori- 
cum to take arms and join him, he commanded his troops 
on what provocation we know not, to put them to the fword " 
For his pretended victories over the Alemanni, he took the 

title of Germanicus and Alemannicus w . 

- _ ' > 

The following year, when Laetus was conful, the fecond 
time, with Cerealis, Caracalla, leaving Germany, led his 
army into Dacia, where he gained fome fmall advantages 
oyer the Getse, and then purfued his march through Thrace 
to the Hellefpont, which he crofled, not without danger of He partes o- 

being flhipwreeked ; and arriving in Afia, haftened to Perga- ver intoAfia, 

mus, hoping to he delivered by the god iEfculapius, worfhip- 
ped in that city, from all the maladies, fays Herodian, both 
of his body and mind ; but the god, continues that hiftoi ian, 
was deaf to his prayers j fq that he left Pergamus, after hav- 
ing enriched it with many privileges, as if he defigned to bribe 
the deity, and purfued his journey to Iliuriu where he viewed 
the remains of antient Troy, and vifited thetomb of Achilles, 
paying extraordinary honours to the memory of that hero, 
though an implacable enemy to the Trojans, from whom the 
Romans pretended to derive their origin. From Ilium he 
went to Nicomedia, where he fpent the winter. In that city 

he invited Dion Camus to fup with him, during the "feaH of 

Saturn ; for he obliged moft of the fenators to attend him in 

all his journies, to defray his travelling charges, and to build 

in the cities, where he paned the winter, theatres, circufes, 

and . amphitheatres, for public fports x . Hiftorians obferve, 

that, to gain the affections of the foreign nations, he drefied H ^ levity, 

after the manner of the countries through which he paffed : 

thus in Germany he affumed the German habit, and chofe 

fuch of the German foldiers as were moft ftrong and active 

for his guard. When he entered Macedon, from a German 

he became a Macedonian in habit and behaviour. For pre^ 

tending to be a great admirer of Alexander, he adopted, not ^ 

only the habit in which that conqueror was reprefented, but 

his air and mien, affecting an awful and threatening coun- 

K 3 tenance, 



1 Dio, 1. Ixxviii. p. 891. u Idem in excerpt. Val. p. 749, 
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tenance, and bending his head fomewhat to one 

■ ^^^^ or-? 

dered feveral ftatues to be fet up in Rome to the honour of 

that hero y and among the reft, fome with two faces, one re- 
fembling Alexander, and the other himfelf. He ordered him- 
felf to be ftiled Alexander, and Antoninus the Great, called 
a fquadron of his army a phalanx, and gave to his officers 
the names of the commanders of Alexander, He had no 
fooner entered Afia, than he forgot Alexander, and ftudied 
in all things to refemble Achilles, whofe tomb he had viftt-* 
ed. Thus he travelled, more like a player than an em- 
peror, being the laughing ftock of other nations, and 
the fhame and difgrace of his own. The following year, 
when C. Atius Sabimis was conful, the fecond time, with 



Cornelius Anullinus, Caracalla, leaving Nicomedia after the; 




4^-** ' 

fourth of April, ( for he celebrated his birthrday there) crofted 
Bithynia, Afia, and the other provinces on his journey to 
Antioch, in which .city he was received with extraordinary 
pomp. During his ftay there, he wrote to the fenate, that 
he was well apprifed they did not approve of his conduct \ 
but fo long as he had an army at his command, he nej^ 
ther valued their reproaches, nor feared their hatred 
was very defirous of picking a quarrel with the Parthians, 
who were involved in a civil war, occafioned by the ambi- 
tion of the two fons of the late kjng^ Vologefes ; but they 
complying with all his demands, he poftponed his intended 
expedition againft them, and bent his mind on the reduction 
of Ofrhoene and Armenia, though the kings of thefe two 
countries lived in perfect amity with the Romans. However, 
Caracalla, having invited them , to Antioch, as friends and 
e " allies of the Roman people, caufed them to be arretted 

, there, and imprifoned, without the leaft colour or pretence 

for fo doing. Hereupon Ofrhoene immediately fubmitted* 
and was, according to fome writers, reduced to a Roman 



province $ though others maintain, that it was long after go 
verned by its own princes z . All we know for certain 



that Caracalla eftabliftied a Roman colony at Edefla, the car 



pital of Ofrhoene a , and that, in the fourth century, the whole 
country was fubjecl: to the Romans. The Armenians, not- 
withftanding the captivity of their king, made a vigorous re-, 
fiftance ; gave a total overthrow to Theocritus the come- 
dian, who was fent againft them at the head of a numerous 

army ; baffled all the efforts of Caracalla , and maintained 

themfelves 



* Bio, 1. hx vii. p. 879. Herod. 1. iv. p. 519. 2 Vide 

Spank L ii. 86. & Syncel. p. 359. a Spank I ix. g. 77$. 
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themfelves in pofleflion of their antient liberties b . From An- 
tioch the emperor proceeded to Alexandria, where he made 
a dreadful havock of the inhabitants, being highly provoked 
againft them for the many lampoons, which, agreeable to their 
fatirical humour, they had publifhed on occafion of the death 
of Geta. He gave private order to his numerous troops, who 0rders a e e - 
were difperfed all over the city, to fall upon the inhabitants ^TI^Mgx^ 
in the night-time, to enter and pillage their houfes, and putandiia. 
all to the fword, without diftinc~tion of fex, age, or conditi- 
on. His cruel orders were executed with fuch barbarity, as 
can hardly be exprefled ; the whole city floated' in blood ; 
every houfe was filled with carcafles ; and the return of the 
day difcovered in every ftreet the fad monuments of the 
mighty butchery : but the tyrant, not yet fatiated with blood, 
commanded the flaughter to be continued all the day follow- 
ing, that he might have the pleafure of beholding it from the 
temple of Serapis, where he had patted the preceding night, 
imploring, during the general maffacre, the protection o 

that deity. When the foldiers were tired with flaughter, Ca- 
racalla wrote to the fenate, acquainting them, that he had 
revenged the affronts offered him by the Alexandrians ; but 




that it was not neceflary to fpecify the number of the dead, 
nor their condition, fince none had perifhed but fuch as were 
guilty. Before he left the city, he fhripped it of all its privi- 
leges j fupprefled the celebrated aflembly of learned men ; 

ordered all ftrangers who lived there to abandon the place ; 
and that fuch as had efcaped the general maflacre, who were 
very few, might not have the fatisfadtion of feeing one ano- 
ther, he cut off all communication of one ftreet with another, 

by walls built for that purpofe, and guarded by the troops he 



left there c . However * as the tyrant died foon after, Alexan- 
dria fpeedily recovered its former fplendor, and continued to 
be the firft city of the empire after Rome. 

From Alexandria, the emperor returned to Antioch, with 
a defign to make war upon the Parthians, and by fome me- 



morable exploit, deferve the furname of Parthicus, which he 
feems to have preferred to all others. In order to have fome H5s o ^ e a a r c ^ e " 
pretence for declaring war, he fent an embaffy to Artabanes Jheplrthi- 
with rich prefents, to defire his daughter in marriage, notans. 

doubting, but the Parthian would deny him his requeft ; 

which happened 1 accordingly, Artabanes alledging, that his 
daughter, brought up after the Parthian manner, could never 
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be reconciled to the cuftom of the Romans d . Herodian 
writes, that Caracalla perfifting in his demand, Artabanes at 
length complied with it fuffered him to enter his dominions 5 
difpatched orders to his governors to receive and entertain 
him every-where with the utmoft magnificence ; and went 

out himfelf in perfon to meet him, as he approached the 

royal city of Ctefiphon, where the nuptials were to be fo- 
lemnized. Artabanes was attended by the chief nobility of 

the kingdom, and a numerous body of guards, all unarmed, 

and in their gayeft attire. But Caracalla, abufmg the confi- 
dence theyrepofed in him with a treachery hardly to be 
matched, gave the fignal to his foldiers to fall upon them 
fword in hand \ which they did accordingly, and made a 
terrible (laughter of the unarmed multitude, expecting nothing 
lefs than fuch a reception. However, the king had the good 
fortune to make his efcape unhurt. After this exploit, wor- 
thy of fuch an emperor as Caracalla, the cruel and perfidious 
monfler, enraged that Artabanes had efcaped him, wrecked 

his fury on all the countries through which he palled on his 
return to Syria, leaving every-where difmal monuments of 
his barbarous cruelty and infatiable avarice e . Thus Herodi- 
an. But Dion Camus writes, that Caracalla, upon the Par- 
thian king's refufmg him his daughter, entered his dominions, 



.without any further declaration of war \ ravaged great part 
of Media ; deftroyed feveral cities ; took Arbela \ and there 
demolished the tombs of the Parthian monarchs, infulting 
their remains in a moft outrageous manner. The fame wri- 
ter adds, that as the irruption was fudden and unexpected, he 
no where met with the leaft bppofition, or even faw the face 
of an enemy f . Spartian indeed fpeaks of a tumultuary en- 
gagement between the Parthians and Romans, in which Ca- 



racalla let loofe wild beafts againil the enemy ? . But v/ith us 
his authority is of no weight, when claming with that of Di- 
on Camus. The emperor returned from this memorable ex- 
pedition to EdelTa, whence he wrote boafting letters to the 
fenate, as if he had fubdued the Parthians, and reduced all 
the eaft. The fenate, though informed of what had pafled, 
th^fenate 1 Y et decreed hi m a triumph, and the title of Parthicus, which 

with the title above all he feemed to covet h . The following year, when 
•f Parthicus. C, Bruttius Praefens and T. Meffius Extricatus were confuls, 

a bloody doom at length overtook this man of blood. He 

had 
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had often rallied as a coward, and threatened with death, 
Macrinus captain of the guards 5 befides, about this tinae a 
foothfayer declared publicly in Africa, that Macrinus and his 
fon Diadumenus were deftined to the empire. Hereupon the 
foothfayer was immediately fent to Rome, where he repeated 
and maintained the fame thing before Maternianus, captain of 

the city-guards, whom the emperor, as he repofed in him an 
entire confidence, had enjoined to employ all poffible means 9 



even the deteftable myfteries of magic, in order to difcover 



9 



! 



whether any one privately afpired at the empire. Maternia- 
nus therefore did not fail to write- immediately to the emperor 
what he had learned of the foothfayer ; but the letter being de- 
livered to Julia, whom Caracalla had left at Antioch, with 
full power to open and read all his difpatches, (for he himfelf 
was ftill at Edefla, where he had pafled the winter) Macrinus, 
who attended the emperor^ was acquainted with the contents 
of it, before Julia could tranfmit it from Antioch to Edefla. 
This intelligence was conveyed to him by Ulpius Juli-anus his 

intimate friend, who delivered the letter to a courier difpatch- 
ed from Rome ftrait to the court at Edefla Herodian writes 



that a pacquet being brought to the emperor y while he was bu- 
fied in driving a chariot at the public {hews, he ordered Ma- 
crinus to read the letters, and acquaint him with the contents 
of them afterwards 5 and that Macrinus found among the 
reft the letter of Maternianus. Be that as it will, Macrinus 
was, as all authors agree, informed before the emperor of 
what Maternianus had wrote ; and therefore being fenfible, 
that he could not ufe too much difpatch k , he immediately 
gained with great promifes two brothers, Aurelius Nemefia- Macrinus 
nus and Aurelius Apollinaris, both tribunes of the guards ; confpirea a 
Julius Martialis, an exempt, whom the emperor had provok- S amft hfou 

ed, by refufing him the poft of a centurion ; Martius Agrip- 
pa the admiral} Rh^etianus, tribune of the fecond legion, 
and feveral others, who put their defign in execution on the 



eighth of April of this year 217, while the emperor was going 
on horfe-back with a fmall retinue from Edefla to vifit a 
temple of the moon at Cante ; tor being obliged to flop by 
the way to eafe nature, and all withdrawing except one of the 

prince's domeftics, as he was ready to mount again, Martia- 
lis, loth to let flip that opportunity, ran haftily to him, gave 
him with his dagger fuch a flab in the throat, that he expired Caraca j Ia 
immediately, and returning to the reft mixed with the croud, murdered* 

before they were apprifed of what had pafled ; but when the 

emperor's* 
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emperor's death was publicly known, a Scythian, who be- 
longed to the guards, obferving Martialis with a bloody dag- 
ger in his hand, which, in that confufion, he had not the 
precaution to conceal, and thence concluding him to be 
the author of the murder, fliot him through with an ar- 
row. Caracalla was killed after he had lived twenty-nine 
years and four months, and reigned fix years, two months, 

and four days, from the death of his father 1 (O). The fol- 

diers 



1 Dio, p. 891. Herod, p. 556. 



(O) The authors who lived under Caracalla, were Q. Severus 
Sammonicus, who wrote a great number of books, which were 
much admired by Geta ; and hence Sammonicus was by Cara- 
calla's orders murdered, while he was at fupper as a friend to 

Geta (81). None of his works have reached our times, except 

fome books in Latin verfe on phyfic, and a few paffages quoted 
by Macrobius out of a book in profe, which he infcribed to 

the emperor Severus (82). Vomus is of opinion, that he pub- 
lilhed fome hiftorical pieces (83). His library" confifted of fixty- 

two thoufand volumes, which his fon, who bore the fame name, 
bequeathed to young Gordian, whofe preceptor he had been (84). 
The emperor Alexander is faid to have taken great delight in 
reading the works of Horace and Serenus Sammonicus, with 
whom he had been acquainted (85/ ; but this muft have been the 
fon. .^Elius Maurus, whom Spartian quotes in relating the death 

of Severus (86), wrote in the reign of Caracalla, being then 
very old ; for he had been a flave to Phlegon, the celebrated 
freed -man of the emperor Adrian (87). Voffms ranks him among 

the Latin hiftorians j becaufe Spartian does not fay, that he wrote 

in Greek (88). Oppian the celebrated Greek poet, lived under 
Antoninus, the fon of Domna j that is, under Caracalla, the 
fon of Julia Domna, as he himfelf informs us (89), and not un- 
der Antoninus the Philcfopher, as we read in the chronicle of 
Eufebius and St. Jerom (90). He was a native of Anazarbus, a 

town of Cilicia, as appears from a fliort account of his life, 
which is prefixed to his works (91). His father being baniflied 
by Severus to the ifland of Malta, or to that of Meleda near Ra- 
.gufa, Oppian accompanied him to the place of his exile, and 

there 



-(Si) Car. vit. p. 86. & Get. vit. p. gz. (82) Voff. poet. 
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di'ers immediately gathered about the body of the deceafed 
prince, conveyed it to Edefla, and there proceeded, even be- 
fore they had performed the funeral obfequies, to the elec- 
tion of a new emperor, They were in fufpenfe that and the 

two following days ; but on the fourth, the eleventh of April 

and the birthday of Severus, the prsetorian guards, who were^Jj" 8 ^*" 
at Edeffa, at the inftigation of the tribunes, who had been dared em- 
privy to the confpiracy of Macrjnus, declared him emperor ; P ero . r b y the 
for no one, except his accomplices, imagined him to have foidlel 7* 
been-any^ways accelTory to the dearth of Caracalla, which 
they afcribed to Martialis alone, as if he had committed the 
murder out of private paflion and revenge. Macrinus pre 



tended at firft to decline fuch an heavy burden \ but was eafily 
prevailed upon to fubmit to it \ diftributed on that occafion 
large fums amongft the foldiery ; made them ample promifes; 

and granted a general pardon tp all" perfons accufed of, or 

condemned 



tliere compofed his poems, which he afterwards rehearfed at 
Rome, where they were received with extraordinary applaufe, 
and pleafed the emperor Severus to fuch a degree, that he recall- 
ed his father from banilhment, and rewarded the poet with as 
many pieces of gold as there were verfes in his poem on the art 
of fiming j whence he ufed to call thofe verfes, golden verfes (92), 
He infcribed that poem to Antoninus, that is, to Caracalla, about 
the year 204, according to Scaliger, and the other on. the chace 

to the fame prince, after the death of his father Severus (93). 
The latter poem ought to confift of five books as well as the 
former, though there are but four in the Paris edition of 1555, 
and in that of Plan tin in 1 597, both which editions are evident- 
ly imperfect. St. Jerom cries up the poem on the art of fifliing 
as a wonderful ' performance (94}. Scaliger ftyles it a divine 
work ; but Sozomenus, not fo lavifh of his praifes, calls it only 
an indifFerent poem (95). We learn from his life, that befides 
the two above-mentioned works, he compofed feveral other ad- 
mirable poems, as the anonymous author ftyles them (96). He 

tells us himfelf, that he defcribed in verfe the Parthian war, and 

the taking of Cteliphon, no doubt by Severus. He is faid to 
have retired with his father to Anazarbus, their native city, and 
to have died there of the plague in the flower of his age, being 
but thirty years old (97). The inhabitants of Anazarbus, his 

countrymen, erecled a flame to him, with a pompous infeription. 



9 * 

(92) Sozom. 1. i. p. 394. (93) Oppian. de pile. 1. ii. p. 54. 
&'de venat. 1. i. p. 129. Eufeb. chron. p. 222. (94) Hier. 

chron* (95) Sozom* ibid. (96) Oppian, vit. (97) Ibid. 
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condemned for, crimes of majefty or high treafon m . Hero- 
dian writes, that the army firft chofe Adventus, Macrinus's 
collegue in the command of the praetorian guards, who ex- 



cufed himfelf on account of his great age \ But, according 



to Dion Camus, Adventus only bragged, that, in regard to 

his feniority, he had a better right to the empire than Ma- 
crinus, declaring at the fame time, that he willingly yielded 



it to him °. Adventus was an excellent commander 5 but 



altogether unqualified for a ftatefman, exceeding old, no lefs 
meanly born than Macrinus, and illiterate to fuch a degree 



that he could not even read p . However, Macrinus created 
him fenator, appointed him governor of Rome, and the fol 



lowing year chofe him for his collegue in the confulfhip. 



birth As for the new emperor Opilius, or rather Opelius, Ma- 
prefer- crinus, he was a native of Casfarea in Mauritania, now Al- 

gier, and of a very mean defcent. We are told, that many 

things concerning his birth, his education, and firft employ- 
ments, were invented by his fucceflbr Heliogabalus, and 
his orders inferted as true in his life. Hence, without taking 
notice of what we read in Julius Capitolinus, who was 
ftrangery prejudiced againft him, we fhall chiefly follow Dion 




9 



Camus, who flourifhed under him, and feems quite free from 
all perfonal hatred and perfonal affection. According to that 
Writer, he was a perfon of a moft mild and humane temper, 
which gained him the affections both of the people and fol- 
diery, and covered the meannefs of his birtrl and firft em- 
ployments. He was pretty well verfed in the laws, which 
induced Plautianus to commit to him the care of his eftate 
that is, to appoint him his fteward. Afterwards Severus 
charged him with the care of the pofts in Italy 5 but foon 
after banifhed him, for what tranfgrefiion we know not, in- 
to Africa, where he fupported himfelf with pleading caufes 
of fmall confequence. He returned to Rome after the death 
of Severus, when Caracalla gave him an employment in the 
exchequer, in which he acquitted himfelf fo well, that the 
fame prince named him to.fucceed the celebrated Papinian in 

the command of the praetorian guards. His chief province 

in that office was to decide caufes with the emperor, or in 

his name which he did with great equity, when Caracalla 
himfelf was not prefent He married one Nonia Celfa, a 

woman of a very indifferent character, and had by her a fon, 

born 



tn 



Dio, 1. lxxviii. p. 893 



895 



n Herod. 1. iv, p. 535 



893 



Dio, p. 894. * Idem ibid. * Idem, 1. lxxviii. p. 892, 
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born on the nineteenth of September of the year 20&, and 

commonly called by the Latin hiftorians Diadumenus but 

Dion Caffius, by Herodian, and in moft infcript 




Diadumenianus '. With the empire he took the names of , 
Severus and Aurelius, which are ftill to be feen on feveral of 
his medals 8 : but on none appears that of Antoninus; whence 

we conclude Capitolinus to have been miftaken in giving him 

it. Before he left Edeflfa, he caufed the body of Caracalla to 
be burnt with the ufual folemnicy, and fent his allies, in- 
clofed in an urn, to his mother Julia at Antioch, who not 
caring to outlive him, efpecially after Macrinus had ordered 
her to leave that city, on account of her bitter inve&ives 

againft him, and her private intrigues, in order to feize the 
empire for herfelf, abftained from all food, and died flarved. The <feath 
Her body was fent to Rome, and depofited in the tomb of of J ulia « N 
Caius and Lucius Caefars, the grandfons of Auguftus, and 
from thence conveyed afterwards by her fifter Mela to the 



maufoleum of Adrian c . Macrinus was no fooner declared 
emperor, than he fent for his fon Diadumenus, who was 
then at Antioch. The foldiers who attended him, and were 
entirely addicted to Macrinus, gave him, purfuant to their 
private inftru£tions, as it were of their own motion, the title 
of Gefar ; which, upon his arrival at Edefla, was confirmed Diadumenw 
to him by the whole army, his father giving on that occafion 
another bounty to the foldiery. The new prince did not 
fail to acquaint the fenate immediately with the death of Ca- 
racalla, and his accefiion to the empire, by a letter, in which 
he fpoke with great referve of the deceafed emperor, neither 
commending nor difcommending him: he only faid, that 
fince the doom which he feemed to have deferved had at 
length overtaken him, and the army had chofen him to com- 
mand in his room, he would acknowledge himfelf indebted to 
the fenate alone for the empire, if they thought fit to con- 
firm that choice. Though the fenate had heard before the 
news of the death of Caracalla, yet apprehending it to be 
only a falfe report, they had carefully concealed their fenti- 

ments j but being now allured of the truth by Macrinus's The hatrei 



letters, they loaded him with dreadful curfes ; ordered all his 
gold and filver ftatues to be melted down, his name to be J^oi^ 
erafed out of all infcriptions ; annulled his acls, and declared 



his memory infam >us, ftyling him no longer Antoninus, but 



Baffianus, Caracaiia, and Tarantus, which was the name of 

a little 



r Idem, p. 883. Herod, p. 566. Goltx.p. 100. s Golte. 
p. 95' 1 Dio, p. 899. 
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a little, deformed, and cruel gladiator They were fo 



e 



tranfported with joy in feeing themfelves delivered from th 
Macrinus tyranny of Caraealla, that, overlooking the meannefs of Ma* 
led^cT" cr i nus?s birth, they declared him emperor without the leaft 

peror LyThe hefitation, heaping upon him all the honours, which they 
fcnate. had ever conferred upon any prince* His family was ranked 

. among the patrician families, his fon proclaimed Caefar, and 
. his wife, Nonia Celfa, honoured with the title of Augufta. 
In their anfwer to his letter, they earneftly entreated him to 
punifh, according to their deferts, the minifters of the late 
yrant, and utterly to extirpate the whole tribe of informers. 
Macrinus complied in fome degree with their requeft ; for he 
f uffered . them to condemn, not to death, but to banifhmenty 
three fenators, and many others of an inferior rank, and or- 
dered all the flaves and freed-men, who had informed againft 
their matters or patrons, to be crucified* The new emperor 
in the mean time, leaving Edeffa, led his army to Antioch 5 
and there, in the prefence of all his troops, gave his fon the 
name of Antoninus, a name highly revered, and, in a man- 
ner, adored by the foldiery . On this occafion the whole 
CarHia armv demanded with loud cries the deification of Caraealla \ 
delfedT a demand which greatly furprized Macrinus, who neVerthelefs 



was in the end forced to comply with it, and command the 
fenate to rank among the gods one, whom he himfelf had 
caufed to be murdered, and who was defervedly looked upon 
by all, except the foldiery, as a profeffed foe to human race, 
a monfter gorged with blood, a parricide, and the moft inhu- 
man tyrant that could ever wear and difgrace a diadem. The 

fenate, purfuant to the emperor's orders, immediately decreed 
.him divine honours, a temple, altars, priefts, facrifices, and 
all the apparatus of divinity. The new emperor was even 

obliged to caufe one Aurelianus to be condemned and exe- 

. cuted, for having privately removed fome of the deceafed em- 
■ w peror's ftatues x fo great was the authority which the army 
had, by degrees, ufurped both over the fenate and prince. 
The Par- While thefe things paffed at Antioch and Rome, Artaba- 

nes, king of the Parthians, having afTembled a powerful army, 
advanced at the head of it, with a defign to invade the Ro- 



tuian war, 



man territories, and retaliate the injuries he had received. Ma- 
crinus, prompted partly by his natural timidity, (for he was 



not a man of courage) and partly by motives of juftice and 

equity, endeavoured to appeafe him, by fending back all the 

pri loners 



11 Idem, p. 892. w Idem, p. 896. Herod, U iv. p. 561, 
:< Dio, 1. ixxvii. p. 892, Vit. Macr. p. 95. 
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prifoners taken by Caracalla, and with them embafladors to 
propofe a peace, on terms equally honourable to both nations ; 
but Artabanes declaring, that he would hearken to no propo- 
fals, unlefs the Romans engaged, by way of preliminary, to 
rebuild all the cities they had deftroyed, to give up Mefopota- 
mia, and to pay an immenfe fum, to be employed in repair- 
ing the tombs of the Parthian monarchs overturned by Cara- 
calla, and making good the lofles his fubje&s had fuftained by 
the late unjuft invafion. Macrinus, afhamed to comply with 
fuch high demands, took the field, and met the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Nifibis y . Herodian tells us, that the battle 
which enfued lafted two whole days, night alone putting an 
end to the conteft, and both parties challenging the victory. 
He adds, that the third day, the two armies, not being able 
to approach each other on account of the dead bodies, which 
formed a kind of wall between them, retired to their refpec- 
tive camps But Dion Caffius writes, that the Romans, in- 
ured under Caracalla to an idle and effeminate life, were o- 
vercome in two engagements ; infomuch, that Macrinus, The Romans 
not daring to venture a third, fent embafladors with rich p re - aereatea ' 
ients for Artabanes, and all the grandees of his court, and by 
that means obtained a peace, which coft him, according to Macr j nus , 
our hiftorian, fifty millions of drachmas \ However, the fe- concludes a 
nate decreed him the furname of Parthicus, which he accept- ^ aC p Wltl * 
ed , as appears from fome of his medals " 5 but declined the thians and 
triumph which was decreed him at the fame time c . As for Armenians, , 

the Armenians, whom Caracalla had likewife provoked, Ma- 
crinus appeafed them, by reftoring their king Tiridates to the 
throne, and to him thofe lands which they had formerly pof- 
lefled in Cappadocia d . Capitolinus fpeaks of a war with the 
people of Arabia, in which Macrinus fignalized his courage, 
and was attended with great fuccefs e \ but of this war no 
mention is made by any other hiftorian. Macrinus, having 
thus concluded a peace both with the Parthians and Armeni- 
ans, returned to Antioch 5 and there, by means of many ex- 
cellent laws, endeavoured, as much as in him lay, to reform 
the abufes which had prevailed in the reign of his predecefior. 
He declared all the refcripts and decifions of the emperors 
void and null, unlefs they were found agreeable to the an- 
tient and known laws of Rome, faying, It was a ihameful 

thing, that the caprice of a Commodus or a Caracalla mould 

be 



y Vit. Macr. p. 96. Dio, ibid. p. 890. % Herod. 1. iv. p. 
557, a Dio, ibid* p. 866. b Noris. de Dio, p. 19. c Diq, 
Ibid. p. 900. * Idem, p. 887. f Vit. Macr. p. 95. 
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be held for laws. He punifhed crimes with great feverity* 
fever? m,S ' S W^en an y P er f° ns > o£ what rank foever, were convicted of 
galnft crfrni- adultery, he caufed the delinquents to be tied together, and, 

thus tied, to be burnt alive. He obliged fugitive Haves? to 
fight like gladiators : fometimes he ordered criminals to be (hut 
up and ftarved to death. He punifhed with death fuch infor- 
mers as could not make good their accufations ; when they 
did, they had the ufual reward, that is, the fourth part of the 
criminal's eftate ; whence they were called Quadruplatores 5 
but at the fame time Macrinus declared them infamous. He 
revived, according to Capitolinus, who betrays a ftrange pre 
judicc againft him a the punifhment of Mezentius, who is faid 
to have tied the living to the dead, that they might both pu- 
trify together. Hence the people, commending once in the 
circus the mild temper of his fon Diadumenus, publicly re- 
peated the verfe of Virgil in commendation of Laufus the fon 
of Mezentius ; Dignus cui pater haud Mezentius effet, It was 
a pity he had a Mezentius for his father f . He took from the- 
inhabitants of Pergamus all the privileges which had been late- 
ly granted them by Caracalla, and appointed Dion Caflius the 
hiftorian governor of that city and of Smyrna K A confpira- 
An inftance cy being difcovered againft him, he punifhed fome of the au- 
thors of it ; but pardoned Arbianus, Thufcus, and Gellius 



of his cle 
jnency, 



of whom the former is ftyled duke of Armenia, and the two 
latter lieutenants of Afia and Arabia ; nay, he continued them 
in their employments, hoping to gain them by that means. 
We are told by Capitolinus, that Diadumenus wrote on this 
occafion to his father, and likewife to the emprefs his mo- 
ther, complaining of the indulgence which the emperor had 



fhewn them, and begging that they might be executed with- 



out mercy h (P). But we can hardly perfuade ourfelves, that 

Diadu- 



f Vit. Macr. p. 96. « Dio, p. 897. h Diad. vit. p. 100. 

(P) The letter which he is faid to have written to his father, 
was conceived in the following terms : " 1 cannot be filent on, 
*' the prefent occafion, without being wanting to my duty. You 
44 were furely quite unmindful of your own fafety, when you. 
. '* fpared the authors of the late rebellion. Men, whofe minds 
*' are once exulcerated, will never be reclaimed by mercy ; and 
*' friends, when they once begin to hate, are of all enemies the 
" moft cruel, the moft implacable ; befides, they are ftill in a condi- 

* ' lion to do mifchief, they have ftill troops under their command : 

Si 

m * 
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Diadumenus, then only nine or ten years old, was capable of 
writing fuch letters. 

We have hitherto feen nothing in Macrinus blame-worthy : Raifes onlj 
however, he was not without his faults ; for, in the firftpwfons of 
place, as he himfelf was of a mean defcent, he deprived of and 
their employments thofe who were nobly born, and raifed to no merit, 
the highert pofts perfons of his own condition, though, gene^ 
rally fpeaking, void of all merit. Thus he appointed Adven- 



tus, of whom We have fpoken before, governor of Rom 
and prince of the fenate, even before he was a fenator, though 



altogether unequal to that high poll, being incapable of fpeak- 
ing in public, and fo illiterate, that he could not fo much as 
read. He recalled from the government of Pannonia and Da- 
cia Sabinus and Caltinus, men of merit and diftin£tion ; and 

fent Marcius Agrippa, a manumitted flave, formerly banifhed 
by Severus for treafonable practices, to fueceed the former 5 
and fubftituted Decius Tricianus, a man of no rank, in the 
room of the latter. In the foidiers he punifhed the leaft trartf- 
greffion or neglect of duty with fuch feverity, that, inilead of 
Macrinus, he was called by them Macellinus, from the word 
macellum, fignifying fhambles. In the reign of Caracalla, they 



had been quartered in the cities, where they indulged th 



felves with impunity in all manner of licentioufnefs but Ma- 
crinus obliged them to live under tents in the fields, and would 
not fufFer them to approach or enter any city, in order to 
inure them to a regular and military life. This they could ^^jj^ 

not endure, the more becaufe the emperor himfelf wallowed by his excef- 
in pleafures at Antioch, while they in the field often wanted five feverity, 

neceflaries. They therefore began to regret the lofs of C 



calla, 



Si te nulla movet tantarum gloria rerum, 

Afcanium furgentem, & fpes hsercdis Iuli 
Refpice, cui regnum Italic Romanaque tellus 
Debentur 



You muft put them to death, if you defire to live in fafety, 
* c Your fparing them will encourage others (fuch is the perverfe- 



nefs of mankind !) to follow their example. " In his letter to 
his mother, he exprelled himfelf thus. *' The emperor my fa- 
ther, by fparing his enemies, fhews that he neither loves you nor 
himfelf : therefore exert your felf on this occafion, and take care 
they be executed ; for tho' my father fpares them,, they will 
not, when occafion offers, fpare us (98) 



«c 



«« 



Si 



If 



(98) Vit. Diad. p. ioo 
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calk, to hate the very name of Macrinus, and publicly to re* 
proach him with the meannefs of his birth and former life. At 
the fame time they were informed, that he had been the 

chief author of the murder of Caracalla ; which incenfed them 

againft him to fuch a degree, that they only wanted a fa- 
vourable opportunity to revolt from Macrinus, and appoint 
another emperor in his room ; which they did accordingly the 
following year, when Macrinus and Adventus were confuls. 
This revolution was brought about by the contrivance and ar- 
tifices of Maefa, fifter to the late emprefs Julia, a woman of 
great craft, dexterity, experience, and even courage. She 
had lived at court with her lifter during the reigns of Severus 
and Caracalla, and had acquired there great knowledge of af- 
fairs, and likewife immenfe wealth ; which Macrinus fuffer- 
ed her to enjoy after the murder of Caracalla, but ordered 
her to quit the court, and retire to Emefa in Phoenicia, her 
native city. She had two daughters, viz. Julia Sooemis, or 

Socemias, and Julia Mamaea. Of thefe the latter had a fon 

named Alexianus, and the former one called Varius Avitus 
Baflianus. When Msefa retired by Macrinus's orders to Eme- 
fa, fhe took her two grandfons with her, Avitus being then 

thirteen years old, and Alexianus only nine, and caufed them 
both to be confecrated to the fun, the chief deity of the inha- 
bitants of Emefa, who had erected a ftately temple to him, 
under the name of Eleagabalus. Baflianus, the eldeft of the 
two, was appointed pontiff of that deity, and thence called E- 
leagabalus, or as he is commonly ftyled by hiftorians, Helioga- 
balus 1 > for his name has occafioned great difputes among the 
learned. As the temple of the fun was but at a fmall di- 
ftance from Macrinus's camp, the Roman foldiers, coming 
frequently to vifit the deity of the place, were mightily taken 
with the comelinefs of the young pontiff, who, in his per- 
fon, was tall and genteel, well-fhaped , and had fomething in 

his air and looks extremely gracious and pleafing. Maefa, 

obferving her grandfon thus admired by the foldiery, refolved 
to improve the opportunity, giving out, that Heliogabalus was 
the fon of Caracalla j that fhe pofTeiTed immenfe treafures, 
and would willingly enrich with them fuch as {hould efpoufe 
the caufe of the deceafed emperor's fon. The foldiers, who were 

encamped in the neighbourhood of Emefa, believing Helio- 
gabalus to be truly the fon of Caracalla, and allured by the 

mighty promifes of Maefa, invited her with her grandfon to 

the 

1 Herod. 1, v. p. 562, Dio in excerpt Val. p, in, Macr, vit. 
p. 96. 
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the camp > and, upon their arrival, proclaimed Heliogahalus 
mperor, bf the name of M. Aurelius Antoninus, and inveft- Hcliogsba- 



ed him with all the enfigns of fovereignty k . Macrinus, who ,us « b y 



was then at Antioch, when informed of this revolt, inflead Saimcd*em- 

of marching in perfon to quam it at once, as he might have pcror. 
eafily done, contented himfelf with fending Ulpius Julianus, 
one of the captains of the guards, with fome troops, againft 
them. Julianus attacked their camp with great refolution, Julianus, 
and might have made himfelf mafter of it the very firft day, ^ a fg l £ ^ 
the foldiers under his command being moftly Moors, and con- trayed by hit 
fequently greatly attached to Macrinus their countryman; but ow n men > 
Julianus checking their ardour, and putting off the aflault to ™* murdcr " 
the next day, in hopes they would in the mean time fubmit of " * 
their own accord, the befieged raifed new works during the 



night, fuftained the affault the next morning with great refo- 
lution, and by fhewing Heliogahalus on the ramparts, and 
with him the treafures they had received from Maefa, indu- 
ced the Romans who were with Julianus, and highly diffatif- 
fied with Macrinus, to murder their own officers and join 
them. Julianus betook himfelf to flight, and lay for fome 
time concealed ; but being at length difcovered, one of the 
foldiers ftruck off his head, and carried it to the emperor, 
wrapped up in a linen cloth, and fealed with Julianus's own 

feal, pretending it to be the head of Heliogahalus 5 and made 
his efcape while the emperor was unfolding it. Macrinus, 
perceiving whofe head it was, and thence concluding, that he 
had been betrayed and defeated, haftened to the camp of the 
Albanians ; that is, of the foldiers who had their fixed quar- 
ters at Alba, and were then encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Apamea j acquainted them in a very injudicious fpeech with 
the revolt of the troops near Emefa ; declared Heliogahalus, 

his coufin Alexianus, both their mothers, and their grand- 
mother Maefa, public enemies ; and proclaimed his fon Oia- 
dumenus Auguflus, and his partner in the empire, promifmg 
on that occafion to each foldier five thoufand drachmas, and 
paying them of that fum one thoufand on the fpot. At the 
fame time, he wrote to the fenate, acquainting them with the 
revolt of the troops and the promotion of his fon, and enjoin- 
ing them to promife to the people in his name one hundred 
and fifty drachmas a man. The fenate, by whom Macrinus 
was greatly beloved, confirmed the title of Auguihis to his 
fon, and declared Heliogahalus a public enemy. • From Apa- 
mea the emperor returned to Antioch, infbad of marching 

2 without 




Dio ? p. 902, Herod, p. 564. Vic. Macr. p. 96. 
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without lofs of time againft the rebels at Emefa, which city 

Moft of the was but at a fmall diftance. He was fcarce gone, when the 

VolT Albanians, and the other troops encamped in that neighbour- 
o t ' hood, declared for Heliogabalus, who thereupon marched 

itrait to Antic ch, to attack Macrinus, before he had time to 
afTemble his other forces. The emperor, upon the news of 
his approach, marched out of Antioch at the head of the prae- 
torian bands ; and the two armies meeting on the confines of 
Syria and Phoenicia, a bloody engagement enfued, in which 
the troops of Heliogabalus, after a long and vigorous refift- 
ance, began in the end to give ground ; but were brought 
back to the charge by Maefa, Socemis, the mother of Helio- 
gabalus, and by Heliogabalus himfelf, who fignalized his va- 
lour on that occafion in a very eminent manner. The fight 
being thus renewed with more fury than ever, Macrinus's 
men would have gained the day, according to Dion Caffius, 
had they not been abandoned by their leader, who, as he was 
Macrinus naturally timorous, betook himfelf to flight, when he faw the 
abandons his troops of Heliogabalus return to the charge. The praetorian 

en^ement g uarc ^ s ^ e P fc tne i r ground, even after his flight, till Heliogaba- 
who join lus allured them upon his oath, that they fliould not be dif- 
Hdiogaba- charged, but fhould enjoy under him all the privileges and 
us ' exemptions which had been granted them by other emperors ; 

then they declared for him, as the other troops had already 
done '. Macrinus retired to Antioch, and there giving out 

that he had gained a complete victory, ordered his fon to inci- 
ter himfelf in the country of the Parthians ; and, before the 
news of his defeat was publicly known, fled himfelf in dif- 
guife, taking with him letters for thofe who had care of the 
ports, as if he had been fent by the emperor upon fome im- 
portant affair that required difpatch. Thus he crolled undif- 
eovered the provinces of Cilicia, Cappadocia, Galatia, and 
Bkhynia. To avoid Nicomedia, he embarqued at a port in 
the neighbourhood of that city, called Eribolus, with a defign 



to go by fea to Chalcedon, and from thence to crofs over to 
Byzantium ; but being driven back by a contrary wind to 
Chalcedon, when he was upon the point of landing at By- 
zantium, he was there unfortunately taken ill, and difcovered 
thofe whom Heliogabalus had fent to purfue him. The 
foldiers, to whole cuftody he was committed, put him into a 
chariot, in order to carry him to Heliogabalus ; but he having 
thrown himfelf out of it, when he was informed that his fon 

too had been taken, and by the fall broken his moulder-bone, 

the 
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the foldiers put an end to his pain and life, by cutting off his 

head, which they carried to Heliogabalus, who ordered it to be Both he and 

expofed on the point of a fpear to public view Such was the* )18 J^ D,a " 

end of Macrinus, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, after he had t Q death, 
reigned four months wanting three days ; for we reckon his 
reign ended on the day of his defeat, which was the feventh 
of June of the year 218. His fon Diadumenus was public- 
ly executed by the new emperor's orders, as a common ma- 
lefactor, and his head carried about, with that of his father, 
on the point of a fpear. We are told, that fome of the fol- 
diers, confidering his youth, (for he was but ten years old) 
were for faving him ; but the letters, which he was fuppofcd 
to have written againft Arabianus and his accomplices, being 

produced, they confented to his death, Bafilianus, governor 
of Egypt, and Marius Secundus, governor of Phoenicia 




that province had at this time its peculiar governor) refufed to 
acknowledge Heliogabalus, even after the death of Macrinus ; 
which occafioned feveral feditions in thofe countries, in one 
of which great numbers of the people and foldiery were killed^ 
and among the reft Secundus himfelf. Bafilianus fled to Italy, 



and lay fome time concealed in the neighbourhood of Brun 



dufium but was in the end betrayed by one of his old friends,, 
to whom he had written for fome relief, and by Heliogaba- 
lus's orders executed at Nicomedia, where that prince pafled 
the firft winter after his acceflion to the empire 11 . 

Heliogabalus, immediately after the defeat and flight 

of Macrinus, entered Antioch, and from thence wrote to the 
fenate, acquainting them with the defeat of Macrinus and his 
acceflion to the empire, and promifing to conform in every 
thing to the excellent inftitutions of Auguftus and M. Aure- 
lius, and to do nothing without the advice and approbation of 
the fenate, whofe authority mould be ever facred to him. 
However, as he ftyled himfelf Auguftus the fon pf Antoninus, 
that is, of Caracalla, and the grandfon of Severus, and like- 
wife aflumed the proconfular and tribunitial power, and the 
titles of Happy and Pious, before they had been conferred up- 
on him by the fenate, his letter occafioned a general confter- 
nation in the city ; neverthelefs they confirmed to him all the 
titles he had aflumed ; declared Macrinus, tho' by them great- 
ly beloved, a public enemy, and honoured both Msfa and f* el5o ? al,a - 
oooemis with the title of Auguftae.. Thus Was Varius Avitus jeered Cu; . 
Baflianus, commonly known in hiftory by the name of Helio-P e «"or in the 

L 3 gabalus, fcn2tc - 
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His charac- gabalus, raifed to the empire. He was the moft profligate, 
ter * impious, inhuman, effeminate, and prodigal tyrant that ever 

difgraced a diadem. His grandmother Maefa, who was a 
woman of great parts and experience, quite afhamed of his 
fcandalous and unaccountable conduct, ftrove to the utmoft 
of her power to keep him within fome bounds ; but he, ut- 
terly defpifmg her, only hearkened to the wicked counfels of 
his mother Socemis, and of fuch as flattered him in his 

crimes. Hence he may be truly faid to have exceeded 

Nero himfelf in cruelty, Caligula in prodigality, and the 
moft abandoned princes, who reigned either before or af- 
ter him, in all manner of lewdnefs and debauchery. He 
did not reign full four years, and in that fhort time mar- 
His wives. r i ec j f lx w i ve s. His firft wife was Julia Cornelia Paula, a 

lady of an unblameable character, and fprung from two of 
the moft illuftrious families in Rome ; but foon after di- 
vorced her, and ftripped her of the title of Augufta, and all 
the other honours he had conferred upon her. He then mar- 
ried Julia Aquilia Severa, a veftal virgin, which was account- 
ed by the Romans an enormous crime ; but foon put her a- 

.way to marry Annia Fauftina, the grand-daughter of the em- 
peror M. Aurelius, though already married to Pomponius 
BalTus, whom he caufed to be murdered. Fauftina, and 
three others, whofe names are unknown, were in a (horl 
time obliged to give room to Aquilia Severa the veftal, whom 
he admitted a-new to his bed, faying, That he hoped, as flic 
was a prieftefs and he a prieft, to have by her an offspring 
worthy of the immortal gods °. But his frequent marriage! 
and divorces did not give fo much offence as his fcandalou; 
His men* lewdnefs and unheard-of debaucheries. He turned the impe- 
ftrous lewd- rial palace into a brothel, filling it with fuch numbers of pro- 
B * fs * ftitutes, for the conveniency, he faid, of his friends and favou 

rites, that it feemed a city, fays Herodian, inhabited only by lewc 
women. With them and his debauched companions, he paflec 
the greateft part of his time, abandoning himfelf to the mof 

fcandalous and unnatural pra&ices. He often affembled then 

in one of the halls of the palace, appeared among them in tin 
apparel, and with the air of a proftitute 5 encouraged then 
in formal harangues to lay afide all modefty, make off all re 
ftraints, and make it their whole ftudy to find out new me 
thods of fatisfying their luftful appetities. In his fpeeches h< 

addrefTed them with the title of commilitones, fellow-foldiers 

and truly they were the only foldiers worthy of fuch a gene 

ra] 
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ral. After fome time he drove many of the debauched wo- 
men out of the palace, and took catamites in their room j 
for he was himfelf of that infamous tribe, having been pub- 
licly married firft to Aurelius Zoticus, one of his officers, 
and afterwards to Hierocles, a flave. He was not afhamed 
to fatisfy his infamous and unnatural lufts in public, in the 
face of the fun and the whole Roman people, putting there- 
by out of countenance even the moft profligate amongft his 
debauched companions. But to dwell on fuch abominable 

fcenes of impurity is beneath the dignity of an hiftorian, and 
only worthy of fuch a biographer as iElius Lampridius, who 
feems to take particular delight in defcribing the unheard-of 
pollutions and abominations of this lewd monfter. His pro- 
digality was as boundlefs as his luft ; for in the fhort time of P ro< % a 
his reign he is faid to have reduced almoft to beggary all the lty * 
fubjecls of the empire, and to have left at his death the ex- 
chequer quite empty. He fufFered nothing to appear at his 
table, but what was brought from the moft diftant countries 
at an immenfe charge. His palace, his chambers, and his 
beds were all furnifhed with cloth of g|ld. When he went 



abroad, all the way between his chamber and the palace where 
his chariot waited for him was ftrewed with gold-duft ; for he 
thought it beneath him to tread upon the ground like other 
men. All his tables, chefts, chairs, and fuch veffels as were 
deftined for the meaneft ufes, were of pure gold. Though 
his cloaths were exceeding coftly, and befet with jewels and 
precious ftones, yet he is faid never to have worn one fuit 
twice, nor ever to have put on again a ring which he had 



once ufed. He was conftantly ferved in gold-plate ; but every 



night after fupper diftributed among his guefts and attendants 
what had been made ufe of that day. He often diftributed 
among the people and foldiery, not corn only and money, 
as other emperors had done, but gold and filver-plate, jewels, 
precious ftones, and tickets entitling them to immenfe fums, 
which were immediately paid. He caufed his fifh-ponds to 

be filled with water diftilled from rofes, and the naumachia, 

where fea-fights were exhibited, with wine. His rooms, tables, 
couches, and galleries where he walked, were daily ftrewed 
with rofes, lillies, and all forts of flowers. His banquets and 
entertainments were expenfive almoft beyond belief, his fa- 
vourite difhes being tongues of peacocks and nightingales, and 
the brains of parrots and pheafants. He fed his dogs with the 

livers of geefe, his horfes with raifins, and his lions and other 
wild beafts with partridges and pheafants. In fhort, the whole 

wealth of the Roman empire was fcarce fufficient, fays He- 

L 4 rodiam, 
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rodian, to fupply the extravagance of one man p. As for his 

unheard-of follies, we refer our readers to Lampridius, who 
relates th em at length , not thinking them worthy of a place 

liftory 



To give fome account of this ftrange reign, according 



Caufes ftve- the order of time ; Heliogabalus, before he left Syria, com- 
ji-^jv 08 f manded feveral perfons, both in the eaft and at Rome, to be 



be murdered P ut to death ; and among the reft, Julianus Neftor, captain 

of the guards under Macrinus ; Fabius Agrippinus, governor 

of Syria ; Reanus, governor of Arabia 5 Claudius Attalus, 

who had governed Thrace in the year 194, and was then 
DVernor of Cyprus ; and Decius Triccianus, who commands 

ed in Pannonia From Syria, the new emperor marched 





Nicomedia in Eithynia, where he pafled the winter, an 
gave many frefh inftances of his cruel and inhuman temper, 
caufing, befides 'many others, one Gannys to be murdered for 
advifmg him in a friendly manner to abandon his former vices, 
and behave like a Pvcman emperor, Gannys was one of 

Msefa's domeflics, but favoured to fuch a degree by Helioga-. 

balus, on account of tys fidelity, and the zeal he had fhewn 
in his caufe, that he defigned to marry his mother to him,. 

and declare him Caefar. However, his finding fault with his 
vices provoked him to fuch a degree, that he ordered him to 
be put to death upon the fpot, and gave him with his own 
hand the firft blow r . - In the beginning of the following year, 
Heliogabalus entered upon his firft confuMhip, having for his 
collegue one Sacerdos, of whom we find no farther mention 
hiftory. Early in the fpring, the new emperor fet out for 



Rome, where he was received both by the people and fenate 
with great demonflrations of joy, though no one doubted but 



would prove a fecond Nero or Caligula, The next day 
He rants his he went to the fenate 3 and taking with him his grand-mo-* 
gr T ?S» e ' v «* er ? placed her next to the confuls, ordered her name to be 
(eratorp, and fct down among thofe or the other fenators, and appointed* 
inftitutes a that (he fhould vote as the reft, and be confulted in all mat- 
eria te o ters ^ importance. For his mother Socemis he inftituted a 

fenate, confifting only of women, and declared her their head 
or prefident. The iubjecT: of their confutations, debates, 
and decrees, were the drefs and apparel of the Roman ma- 
trons, their ranks and disunities, their vifits, ceremonies, and 



women 



portant matters of the like nature f . The emperor 

himfelf 
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himfelf was not employed in matters of greater moment, be- 
ing wholly taken up in eftablifhing at Rome the worftiip of Sjf Jjjjjy 

his god Heliogabalus, or, as he is ftyled on the medals of this ofthe°god P 

prince, Eleagabalus, He ere£ted a magnificent temple to Eleagabalus* 
him, worfliipped him with ceremonies never before pra&ifed 
at Rome, preferred him to Jupiter himfelf, and to all the other 
gods of the Romans, who, he faid, were but the fervants of 



jo_ — ■> > — -> — — 

his god ; and declared, that he would fufFer no other god to 



be adored, at Rome or elfewhere, but Eleagabalus. In or 
der to this, he profaned all other temples, ftripped them of 
their ornaments, and attempted to convey into the* temple of 

his own god the perpetual fire of Vefta, the ftatue of Cybele, 
the bucklers of Mars, the palladium brought from Troy, as 

was fuppofed, by iEneas, and whatever was looked upon by 
the Romans as moft facred. From Carthage he ordered the 
goddefs Cseleftis to be brought to Rome, and with her all the 
rich ornaments belonging to her temple married her to Elea- 
gabalus, and caufed the nuptials of the two deities to be cele- 
brated with great pomp and folemnity l . Dion Caflius tells 
us, that, in honour of his god, he abftained from hogs-fleib, 
and caufed himfelf to be circurncifed u ; and Herodian, that 
he erected another magnificent temple for him in the country, 
whither he conveyed him every year in the beginning of the 
fummer. The fame author adds, that, befides many other vic- 
tims, he facrificed children to him, moftly fprung from illuf- 
trious families, and privately fnatched up by the minifters of 
his cruelty, difperfed all over Italy for that purpofe Dion 
Caffius obferves, that he caufed feveral illuftrious perfons to be 
inhumanly murdered this year ; and among the reft, Seius 



- * 



Car us, Valerianus Paetus, Silius Meflfala, and Pomponius 
Bafliis, all fenators of great diftinc~tion, for no other crime, 
but becaufe he believed they difliked his conduct 

Th e following year, Heliogabalus entered upon his fecond 
confulfhip, having for his collegue Eutychianus, an imperial 
freedman, and a celebrated buffoon ; whence he was fur- 
named Comazon, which, in the Greek tongue, fignifies wag- 
i(h, or gay. He had greatly contributed to the rife of Heli- 
ogabalus \ for at his inftigation the troops near Emefa had de- 




clared for him ; on which account the new emperor immedi- 
ately declared him captain of the guards, and conferred upon 
trim the confular ornaments. This year he honoured him 

with 
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with the confular dignity ; and, when his confulfhip expired, 
appointed him governor of Rome y. The next year, when 
Gratus Sabinianus and Seleucus were confuls, Maefa, fore- 
feeing that the Romans could not longer bear with fuch 
Alexianus a- a prince as Heliogabalus, prevailed upon him to adopt his 
createV^ COUun Alexianus, and declare him Caefar, though at that 
Cafe* ^ me om 7 twelve, or, at moft, thirteen years old. The 

ceremony was performed with extraordinary pomp ; and the 
young prince on that occafion took the names of Alexander 
and Severus, the former from the king of Macedon, and the 
latter from the emperor, his fuppofed grandfather Helio- 
gabalus treated him at firft in a very friendly and obliging 
manner, hoping to draw him over to his lewd courfes ; 
but finding that the excellent youth could not by any 
means be induced to follow his example, and that he was 
Heliogabalus more beloved both by the people and foldiery than himfelf, he 
repents his^a- b e g an ^ 0 repent his having adopted him, and gave private or- 

and attempts ders to thofe, who were trufted with the care of his education, 

to deftroy to difpatch him. But all their attempts being rendered abor- 
wm. t i V g 5 by care an j circumfpecl:ion of Mamsea, mother to 

the young prince, and of his grandmother Msefa, who be- 
trayed all the emperor's fecrets, Heliogabalus, tranfported 
with rage, ordered the fenate to degrade Alexianus from the 
dignity of Caefar, and annul the late adoption. At the fame 
time, he difpatched aflaflins to murder him ; and retiring 
to an old palace on mount Efquilin, waited there till news 
was brought him of his death. But in the mean time, the 
praetorian guards, apprifed of the danger that threatened the 
young prince, flew to the palace, and would have put the 
emperor himfelf to death, had he not foftened them with 
mighty promifes, abandoned to them all his debauched com- 
panions, and fuch as were deemed enemies to Alexander ; 
and folemnly declared, that he deiigned for the future'to lead 
a quite different life, and to redrefs all the grievances, of 
which, he faid, they had but too much reafon to complain 
The next year, he took upon him his third confulfhip j and 
pretending to be reconciled to Alexander, chofe him for his 
collegue j but being determined at all events, notwithstanding 
his late proteftations, to rid himfelf of fo troublefome a rival, 

in the firft place, he ordered all the fenators to quit the city, 
left they mould thwart his deiigns ; and then caufing Alexan- 
der 
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der to be fhut up in the palace, gave out, that he was all of 
a fudden taken ill, and almoft pall recovery. This report he 
fpread abroad on purpofe to difcover the difpofition of the fol- 
diery, who no fooner heard it, than they flew to arms, and 
demanded to fee Alexander. The young prince was accord- 
ingly brought forth to them, and by the emperor himfelf con- 
ducted to the camp, where he was received with the greateft 
demonftrations of joy, while no one took the leaft notice of 
Heliogaba lus ; which provoked the tyrant to fuch a degree, 
that he ord ered thofe, who had applauded Alexander, to be 
punifhed as traitors. But the reft, refcuing them out of the The foldiera 
hands of the executioners, began to croud about the emperor, mutiny, 
uttering dreadful menaces ; which fo terrified him, that he 
attempted to fave himfelf by flight, thofe who had attended 
him to the camp endeavouring to difperfe the multitude. 
Hereupon a quarrel enfued between the partizans of the two 
princes, in which thofe who favoured Heliogabalus were foon Heliogabalut 
defeated and cut in pieces, with Hierocles, that prince's chief and his mo- 
favourite, the captains of the guards, and all the minifters ^^J 0 * 

who attended him. The emperor himfelf withdrew, during 
the conteft, into the molt filthy place of the camp, and con- 

fequently the moft worthy of him ; where he was foon dis- 
covered, and murdered by the enraged foldiery, together with 
his mother Socemis, who had retired thither with him, and 
held him the whole time in her arms. Both their heads were 
ftruck off; and after their bodies had been ignominioufly 
dragged through the city, and moft outrageoufly infulted 
by the populace, that of Heliogabulus was, with a great 
weight faftened to it, thrown from the iEmilian bridge into 
the Tiber fe * Such was the deferved end of Heliogabalus 
th e moft wicked and debauched of all the Roman emperors, in 
the eighteenth year of his age, after he had reigned three years, 
nine months, and four days, from the feventh of June, of the 
year 218, on which day he defeated Macrinus, to the eleventh 
of March of the year 222, when he met with his deferved 
doom. The fenate caufed the name of Antoninus, which he 



had aflumed and difgraced with his lewd life, to be erafed 
out of the public registers, and all infcriptions ; and pafled 
a decree, excluding for ever women from the fenate, and 

loading with curfes fuch as fhould for the future attempt to 
tranfgrefs it 0 . 

Upon the death of Heliogabalus, his coufin Alexander, Alexander 
then in the fourteenth year of his age, was proclaimed em- declared e». 

peror P eror - 
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peror by the foldiery, and conduced from the camp to the. 
fenate, where 7 he was received with all poffible demonftra- 
tions.of joy, and honoured with the titles of Auguftus, of fa- 
ther of his. country, and all the other marks of diftindiion pe- 
culiar to the imperial dignity. At. the fame time, they offered 
him the name of Antoninus, and the furname of Great; but 
His birth and he modeftly declined them both. He was the fon of Julia 
education. Mamaea, or Mammsea, of whom we have fpoken above, and 

, of Genefius Marcianus, a Syrian. He was a native of the city 
of Area, in Phoenicia, and born there, according to Lampri- 

dius d , in a temple confecrated to Alexander the Great ; 

whence, upon his being adopted by Heliogabalus, he took the 
name of Alexander. His former name was Baffianus, ac- 
cording to Dion Caflias ; but according to Herodian, Alexi- 
anus, his grandfather's name. His father dying when he was 

very young, his mother brought him up with great care ; for 

His tnother Julia Mamsa is thought by many writers of great note to 
Julia Ma- have been inftru&ed in the truths of the gofpel, and to have 

embraced the chriftian religion : at leaft, Eufebius ftyles her 
a very pious and religious woman f 3 epithets which we can 
hardly perfuade ourfelves a chriftian bifhop would have be- 
llowed upon a pagan. While fhe was at Antioch, in the 
year 218, hearing Origen greatly commended on account of 
his knowledge in religious matters, fhe mewed a great defire 
to fee him* fent for him from Alexandria, received him with 



joy, and kept him fome time with her g . It 



1m 



probable, that me was by him convinced of the truth, and 

embraced it. Be that as it will, fhe brought up her fon with 

extraordinary care, employing only fuch perfons to inftrucl: 

him as were equally renowned for their probity and learning, 

and allowing no one to come near him, whom fhe fufbecte 
capable of corrupting his morals. He applied himfelf, from 
his infancy, to the ftudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, and 
was as well verfed in the former as any man of his age ; 
but his improvement in the latter v/as not fo great, as ap- 
peared from his fpeeches to the fenate, to the foldiery, and to 
the people n : neither did he admire the Latin eloquence fo 
much as the Greek, He . was well fkilled in all the other 
branches of polite learning, and, befides, in the arts of paint- 
ing, finging, playing upon inftruments, &c. From his in^ 

fancy. 
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fancy, he gave innumerable inftances of a moft mild, hu- 
mane, and generous temper; mewed an utter averfion to 
bloodfhed and all manner of cruelty ; and made it his chief 
ftudy to pleafe-and oblige, not only his parents and relations 
but even his domeftics. As he paid an entire deference to his 
mother Mamaea and grandmother Maefa, both women of 
great experience and extraordinary parts, at their motion, he His counfel- 
chofe, as foon as he was raifed to the empire, fixteen fenators lor8 » 
for his council, all men of known probity, and long verfed in 
public affairs, tranfacting nothing without their advice, and 
conftantly conforming to it. Among thefe were,' Fabius Sa- 

binus, generally ftyled the Cato of his time ; Domitius Ul- 

pianus and Julius Paulus, two celebrated civilians ; Antoninus 
Gordianus, afterwards emperor ; Catilius Severus, Alexan- 
der's kinfman, and one of the moft learned perfons of his 
age; iElius Serenianus, a man of extraordinary integrity; 

and Quintilius Marcellus, a great admirer of the cuftoms and 
manners of the antient Romans J . The deference he paid to 
his mother was fo great, that Herodian reckons it among his 
faults ; for though he was himfelf a man of extraordinary ta- 
lents, of fuch difcernment and penetration, fays Lampridius, 
that no one ever deceived him, yet he conftantly preferred her 
opinion to his own k . He gave her name to feveral buildings, 
which they ftill retained in the end of the fourth century 1 ; 
and caufed her to be honoured with the titles of Augufta, or 
mother of her country, of the armies, and of the fenate, 
which had been formerly conferred on Julia, the wife of Se- 
verus j . As Mamsea profefled, in all likelihood the chriftian Alexander 
religion, no wonder that Alexander mewed great favour to the favours ths 
chriftians, and would not fuffer them to be any- ways moleft- c 
ed on account of their religion. Eufebius tells us, that his 
court was filled with chriftians ; and Lampridius, that in his. 
private oratory he worfhipped Chrift and Abraham, and would 
have caufed temples to be erected to the founder of the chri- 
ftian religion, had he not been diverted from it by the anfwers 
of the oracles, alluring him, that if he ever fuffer ed Chrift to ' 
be ranked among the gods, all the other temples would be 
foon abandoned and the gods ncglecled . He feems to have 
been well acquainted with the morals of the chriftian reli- 
gion ; for he had conftantly in his mouth that golden rule, 

Do 
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Do as you would be done by , caufed it to be fet up over the 
gates of his palace, and on feveral public edifices, and ob- 
ferved it himfelf, if the writers of his life may be credited, 
with the greateft exaclinefs p . For he made it his chief ftudy 

to oblige all men, and is faid never to have wronged any. 
During the firft year of his reign, he was wholly taken up 
in reforming the many enormous abufes, which had prevailed 
in the court under his predeceflbr. With this view he banifli- 
ed all the freed-men, flaves, eunuchs, players, and buffoons, 
who had borne any fway in the late reign ; and chofe in 
their rooms perfons of blamelefs characters, and known in- 
tegrity. Having by this means reformed the court, he made 
a ftric~t enquiry i nto the manners and conduct of the public 
officers, efpecially of the governors of provinces, and dis- 
charged moft of thofe who had been employed by Helioga- 
Difcharges balus. Such of them as had opprefled the people committed 
the minifters t 0 their care, were banifhed ; and the reft reduced to their 
of the late f ormer condition, as perfons altogether unfit for any public 

office * . The next year, when L. Marius Maximus and L. 
Rofcius iElianus were confuls, the emperor's nuptials were 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. He 
married Sulpicia Memmia, the daughter of Sulpicius a con 



fular, and grand-daughter of Catulus. As the whole empire 



•mperor 



enjoyed at this time a profound peace, nothing remarkable 
happened either at Rome, or in the provinces, in the two 
following years ; in the firft of which Julianus and Crifpinus 
were confuls, and in the fecond Fufcus and Dexter. But 
the fourth year of Alexander's reign, and during his fecond 
confulftiip, in which he had Quintilius Marcellus for his col x 
The Pctfian legue, Artaxerxes having utterly ruined the Parthian, and re- 
C ftaDl5hed" e ^ a ^^ mec ^ ^ e P er ^ ian > empire, of which great revolution we 

e aD 1 e ' have fpoken elfewhere, advanced at the head of a mighty 

army againfl the Romans, with a defign to recover Mefopo- 

tamia and the other provinces, which had formerly belong- 
ed to the Perfian empire. His approach occafioned great 
confirmation in Syria ; and many of the Romans quartered 
in Mefopotamia, abandoning the caftles which they garrifon- 
ed, lifted in his army ; fo that he might with great eafe have 
over-run, not only Mefopotamia, but likewife Syria, had he 
not attacked on his march the city of Atra, before which 
place he loft fuch numbers of his men, without being able 
to reduce it, that, dropping for the prefent his expedition 

againft the Romans, he thought it advifeable to march back 

into 
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into his own. country, after having ravaged great part of 
Media, and made ibme unfuccefsful attempts upon Armenia r . 
The next confuls were Albinus and Maximus ; during whofe 
adminiftration nothing happened which authors have thought 
worth tranfmitting to pofterity : but the following confulfhip 
of Modeftus and Probus was remarkable for the death of the 
celebrated civilian Domitius Ulpianus, who being appointed The death 

Alexander captain of the praetorian guards, and endea- of u ¥ an » 
vouring to eftablifh among them the antient difcipline, pro- 
voked their hatred to fuch a degree, that, after having in 
vain folicited Alexander to remove him, they at length mur- 
dered him in the emperor's prefence. The chief authors of 
his death were punifhed with the utmoft feverity, and the 
molt factious among the guards ignominioully difcharged. In / 
the room of Ulpian, the emperor chofe one Decimus, and 
Julius Paulus, a native of Padua, who had been banifhed by 
Heliogabalus, on account of his great probity, and was per- 
haps as /killed in the laws as Ulpian \ This year feveral tu- 
mults happened at Rome and in the provinces. The troops 
quartered in Mefopotamia revolted, murdered their general The foldiera 
Flavius Heracleo, and went in great numbers over to the j£"g|.ai "Jq- 
Perfians r . The troops in Syria proclaimed one Taurinus vinces, 
emperor, who, as they had conferred that honour upon him 
againft his will, made his efcape ; and being purfued by the 
mutinous foldiery, threw himfelf into the Euphrates, and was 
drowned u . Zofimus and Syncellus fpeak of one Uranus, 
who, having ufurped the empire at Edeffa in Ofrhoene, was 
defeated by the troops that remained faithful to Alexander. 
At Rome the praetorian guards attempted to raife one Anto- 
ninus to the empire ; but he declining that burden, withdrew 
into the country, and never afterwards appeared in the city 

But Cvinius Camillus, a fenator, fprung from one of theovinius 

moft illuftrious families in Rome, ftudying to gain the affec- * amillus 

tions of the foldiery, in order to raife himfelf, by their means *£ p e m e n j; j£ 

to the empire, Alexander was no fooner informed of his pri- f^w ^Tea'ted 
vate practices, than he fent for him to court, and thanked by Alexair 
him for offering- to take upon him fo great a burden, ftyled der * 
him his collegue, took him with him to the fenate, allotted him 
an apartment in the palace, caufed him to be attired in a far 
more pompous habit than his own, and treated him in every 
refpecl: as his partner in the empire. As a war broke out at 

this 
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this time, which required the emperor's prefenee, Alexander 

oiFered the command of the army to Camillus ; but he /de- 
clining it, the emperor defired he would at leaft fhare with 
him the fatigues and the glory of that expedition. Accord- 
ingly they both fet out from Rome on foot \ but Camillus, 
who was not enured to a military life, being tired after five 
miles march, Alexander begged he would purfue his journey 
on horfeback; which he did for two days, when the emperor* 
perceiving he could no longer bear even that fatigue, ordered 
a chariot to be provided for him ; which proved fo great a 
mortification to Camillus, that he begged leave to refign the 
empire, and return home ; which Alexander readily granted, 
affuring him before they parted, that he might live in fafety 
where he pleafed. Camillus retired to his country-feat, and 
there lived unmolefted, during the reign of Alexander ; but 
was put to death by fome of his fucceflbrs, for what crime 
we are no-where told x . The expedition which Alexander 
is faid to have undertaken this year, was probably againft 
the Germans ; for it appears from fome antient inscriptions, 
that great advantages were gained over them this year, the 
feventh of the emperor's reign y ; and Lampridius tells us, 

that the Germans were overcome by Varius Macrinus, go- 
vernor of Illyricum 7 . The fame year, Furius Celfus figna- 
lized himfelf in Mauritania Tingitana, and Junius Palmatus 
in Armenia, and were both rewarded with the confular or- 



naments 



a 



The following year, Alexander entered upon his third 

confulfhip, having Dion Caffius, the fecond time conful, for 
his collegue. Dion was in the beginning of this reign in 
Afiaj whence he palled into Bithynia, his native country, 
with a defign to ftay fome time with his friends and relati- 
ons ; but he was foon fent into Africa, to govern that pro- 
vince, with the character of proconful. Upon his return to 
Rome, he was appointed governor of Illyricum, and from 
thence removed into Upper Pannonia, where he revived the 
antient military difcipline among the troops, punifhing the 
DU*n Cafluis ^ ean ^ neglect of duty with the utmoft feverity ; infomuch that 
Htcdby the the praetorian guards, who dreaded his rigor, upon a report, 

igidiery on ^at he was recalled to command them, no fooner faw him 

account or 111 . • 1 r 1 

sis feveritv. appear in Rome, than they began to mutiny, and prels the 

emperor to put him to death. But Alexander, without 

hearkening 
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hearkening to their unjulr. demand, heaped many honours up- 
on him, often appeared with him in public, and took hurt 

this year for his coliegue in the confuKhip : however, fear- 
ing the foldiers might offer him fome infult, if he appeared, 
in Rome with the eniigns of the confuiar dignity, he advifed 
him to retire from the city, and pais the time of his cor.fhl- 
fhip in the country, which he did accordingly. Soon after 
he obtained leave to withdraw into his own country, where 
he fpent the remaining part of his life in quiet and retire- 
ment ■'. It will not be foreign to our purpofe to infer t here 
the account which that writer gives us of the Rate of the 
Roman legions at this time, and of the provinces where they 
were quartered. There were in the time of Ausruftus twen- 



ty 

he 



ty-five legions, of which only nineteen were now 
the other fix having been either diibanded, or incorporated aian lc 
into fome of thofe that frill remained. On the other hand, 



Nero, Galba, Vefpalian, Domitian, Trajan, M. A 

and Severus, raifed thirteen new ones ; io that the legions 

at this time were in all thirty-two. Of thefe, three were 
quartered in Britain, two in Upper, and two in Lower, 




Germany, one in Italy, one in Spain, one in Numidia, 
one in Arabia, two in Palcftine, one in Phoenicia, two in 

two in Mefopotamia, two in Cappadocia, two hi 

Lower, and two in Upper, Moefia, one in Noricum, one 

in Rhcetia, four in Pannonia, and two in Dacia r . Our 

author does not inform us where the two remaining legions 
were quartered, nor how many men each of them contained 

but Lampridius fecms to infmuate, that each legion confid- 
ed of five thoufand men . From this diftribution of the le- 
gions it appears, that the Romans at this time looked upon 
the Caledonians, the Parthians, or rather Perftans, and the 
nations beyond the Danube, as their mc-ft formidable enemies, 

and were not fo apprehenfive of any invafion en the fide of 
Germany, as they had been in former times ; f or now there 
were but three legions in that country, whereas in the reigns 
of Auguftus and Tiberius, the banks of the Rhine bad been 
guarded by no fewer than eigm «.-«iu:a-, w:uu: v.-.-i 
the main fcrength of the empire c . This year Alexander, 
Who did not foare his (ireateil friends, when manifelily con- 
vidled of abufing the confidence he repofed in them, eanfed 
Vetronius Turin us, one of las chief favourites, to be put to 
death for a crime of that nat 



d 



The emperor had a par- 
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tieular efteem and kindnefs for Turinus, and often confult- 
ed him in private, as he was a man of extraordinary abi- 



lities, , about affairs of the gfeateft importance. This honour 



and deference, which the emperor feemed to pay to him, 



the crafty courtier refolved to turn to his own advantage, 
and accordingly gave out, that Alexander tranfa&ed nothing 
without his advice ; that he had gained an abfolute fway over 
him j and that it was in his power to raife whom he pleafed 
to the firft employments in the empire. By this means he 
accumulated immenfe wealth in a fhort time, all who want 



Vctromus ef j favour or preferment, recurring to Turinus, whofe 



fes the confi- intereft was not to be gained without rich prefents. He often 
dence pl a - did not fo much as mention to the emperor the perfons whom 
bfthe !r ^e P rete nded to recommend ; but neverthelefs, when they 

peror. happened to obtain, by means of others, what they demand- 
ed, he auumed the whole merit of it to himfelf, and exacted 
a proportionable acknowledgment, which in thofe days was 
called felling fmoke. The emperor, who was a man of great 
penetration, began to fufpe£t his favourite of fuch practices ; 
and therefore a perfon, in whom he could confide, foliciting 

him one day for a favour, he told him he would grant him 
his requeft, provided he privately addrefled Turinus, as if he 
wanted his recommendation. Turinus, glad of this opportu- 
nity, promifed to employ all his intereft. in his behalf, and 
foon after told him, that he had already recommended him to 

the emperor, who, he was fure, would grant him the defired 

favour the very firft time he had an opportunity of recom- 
mending him a-new, which he hoped would be very foon. 
He added, that he deferved to be rewarded for his trouble ; 
and the petitioner referring that to his difcretion, he not only 
exacted a large fum for what he pretended to have done, but 
obliged him to promife, in the prefence of witneftes, a far 

more confiderable one, to be paid as foon as he obtained his 



requeft. The emperor, who was informed of the whole, 
immediately granted the favour ; which Turinus no foonei 
knew, than he obliged his client, tho' he had never once 
mentioned his name to the emperor, to make good his wore 



and pay the promifed fum, pretending, that by his means 



alone he had obtained what he defired. Hereupon Alexandei 
caufed a diligent enquiry to be made into his former conduct. 



when it appeared, that he had received large fums, not onrj 
from thofe who had obtained any preferment, but from fuel 
too as had had law-fuits, and often from both parties ; whicl 

fo provoked the emperor, that he accufed him to the fenate 

w!k> ientenced him to death % and the fentence was put in ex 

ecutioi 
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ecution in the following manner : The criminal was, by theHow punifh- 
emperor's orders, tied to a gibbet, and fufFocated with the 2d b >' the 
fmoke of green wood and wet ftubble, kindled round him, em P eror • 
the public crier in the mean time proclaiming, He who fold 
fmoke, dies with fmoke f . The following year, L. Viriu 



Agricola and Sex. Catius Clementinus being confuls, the em- 
peror retired into Campania, and there fpent this and the fol- 



lowing year, when Pompeianus and Pelignianus were con 



fuls 6. The next confuls were Lupus and Maximus ; during 
whofe adminiftration, Artaxerxes, the reftorer of the Perfian 
monarchy, having reduced all the neighbouring countries, 
unexpectedly invaded the Roman dominions at the head of a 

mighty army, ravaged Mefopotamia, and advanced to the 
very confines of Syria. Hereupon Alexander, folio wing the 
advice of his council, difpatched embaffadors with a letter to 
that conqueror, exhorting him not to engage the two empires 
in a long and dangerous war, without provocation, and put- 
ting him in mind of the victories gained over the eaftern nati- 
ons by Auguflus, Trajan, L. Verus, and Severus. But At-^J*™™? 
taxerxes, puffed up with his late fuccefies, defpifed the remon- ,i oma ^ & Qm 
Frances of Alexander, and purfued his ravages in Mefopcta- minions, 
mia, laid fiege to Nifibis, and entering Cappadocia, deftroy- 



ed all with fire and fword. Hereupon the emperor refolved 
to march againfl: him in perfon ; and accordingly, to the great 
grief both of the fenate and people, left Rome in the fpring 
of this year 232, the eleventh of his reign; and bending his 
march through Illyricum, where he was joined by the tr oops j^^to 
quartered in that province, arrived at Antioch about the be-Amioch. 
ginning of the autumn ; whence he fent a fecond embafTy to 



Artaxerxes, hoping that his prefence would add fome weight 
to the reafons formerly alledged. But the haughty Perfian, 
deriding the peaceable temper of the Roman emperor, chofe 
four hundred of the talleft men in his army, and fent them. 
Well mounted, and richly apparelled and armed, in quality of 
embaffadors, to acquaint the Romans and their emperor, that 
the great monarch Artaxerxes ordered them to retire forth- &™?}\t.y 
with from Syria and Afia, and ail the countries between thc^j ; -J^^ 



Euphrates and the iEgean fea, which had formerly belonged monarch. 



to the Perfians. Alexander heard their mefiaee with great 



temper, and then caufed the embaffadors to be ftript_of their 

rich armour and apparel, and fent under a guard to Fhrygia, 
where he allotted them houfes and lands to cultivate 11 . After 
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Alexander this he began to prepare for war in good earned, ordered the 
prepares for legions quartered in the different provinces of the eaft to join 



him with all poffible expedition, caufed a great number of 
warlike engines to be got ready, and difpatched officers into 



parts to raife new levies. In imitation of Alexander the 
Great, whofe name he bore, and for whom he had a parti- 
cular veneration, he armed fome companies of foot with 



fhields covered with gold and fdver, and formed fix leg 



body of thirty thoufand men, which he called his pha- 
lanx. Thefe diftinguiftied themfelves ? during the war, in a 
very eminent manner, and were, when it was ended, re- 
warded for their fervices with double pay \ Lampridius tells 
us, that the emperor being informed, foon after his arrival at 
Antioch, that fome of his foldiers were gone to Daphne, and 
there bathed with the lewd women of that diffolute place, he 

immediately ordered them to be arrefted and laid in irons. 
A le»ion Hereupon the whole legion, to which they belonged, begin- 
mutinies. ning to mutiny, Alexander went out to them, and, without 

betraying the leaft fear, told them, that as the antient difci- 

pline was the main and only fupport of the empire, he was 
refolved to maintain at all events, and punifn with the utmoft 
feverity, nay, with death, thofe diforders and debaucheries 
which had been allowed in the late reisrn. At thefe words, 

horrible cries : 



the whole legion be 



}: . li t j t/i tx" 



but Alexander, with an air of authority, Silence, faid he, I 
command filence 5 keep thefe clamours to terrify the Perfians, 
the Sarmatians, and the Germans : you have learnt of thofe, 
who taught you the art of war, that you are to frighten the 
enemy with that favage noife, and not your emperor, who, at 
the expence of his people, maintains, cloathes, and pays you. 
Forbear therefore thefe tinfeafonable clamours, which are on- 
ly fit for battle, left I diiband you all, or inflict upon you a 
.more fevere punifhment. Hereupon the uproar encreafing, 
{it . :e ; and fome of the boldeil even menacing him with their fwords j 

Referve your menaces, faid he, for the enemy 5 them yon 
may frighten, but not me, who defpife your impotent rage : 
fiiould you murder me, the republic will not be at a lofs tc 
find me a fucceilbr, who will puniih you according to youi 

deferts. A3 the mutiny Pcill continued, he cried out witl: 

loud voice, I difoand you all 1 citizens, lay down you] 



arms and be <?pne. With thefe words the whole legion was 



thunder-ftruck ; they obeyed, quitted their arms, laid dowr 

even their military garments, and retired in filence, while th< 

emperor'; 
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emperor's guards took up their ftandards, and carried them, 
together with the arms of the difbanded legion, to the camp. 
However, before the emperor fet out againft the Perfians, he 
reftored them, upon the interceffion of feveral perfons of dif- 
tin&ion, to their former rank, after having punifhed with 
death their tribunes, for having fuffered the foldicrs under 
their command to tranfgrefs with impunity the military laws, 
and for neglecting to fupprefs the tumult n . This legion fig- 
nalized themfelves above the reft in the Perfian' war, and 

mewed more concern for the death of Alexander than any 
other . 

At length Alexander took the field at the head of a nume- Marches a- 

rous army, obferving in all his marches arid motions fuch or- [ w 
der and difcipline, that his camp feemed a well governed ci- ' 




, his foldiers citizens, and his officers fo many fenators 
He punifhed with great feverity fuch as offered the leaft in-^« care of 
jury to any of the inhabitants of the countries through which ^"^^ 
he marched. One of his foldiers having injured an old wo- and cf the 
man, he not only difbanded him, but obliged him to main- tidier y. 

tain her, as her Have, with his labour fo long as flie lived. 
Others he punifhed for very fmall offences with death,' caus- 
ing the public crier to repeat during the execution, Do as 
you would be done by. It was death for any officer, of 
what rank foever, to detain the leaft part of his foldiers pay 

or allowances. But notwithstanding his great feverity, no 
emperor was ever more beloved both by the officers and fol- 
diers, as no one ever rewarded them with more gencrofky, 

when they complied with their duty ; took more care of them . 
when fick or wounded ; or fupplied them on all occaficns more 
plentifully with provifions. Pie kept conftantiy in his cabi- 
net certain regifters, in which were nearked the names of 
all the officers and foldiers, the provinces where they were 
quartered, the time of their fervice, the dates of their comrnif- 
fi'ons, the names of the perfons at whofe recommendation 
they had been preferred, their exploits, if they had performed 
any, their good and evil qualities, &c. Thefe regifters he 
frequently perufed, and by that means became acquainted with 

moft of the officers and foldiers of his different armies., often 



f 



mentioned their names, and preferred only perfons of merit 
When they were fick, he vifited them in their tents, even the 
common foldiers, fupplied them with chariots, and differed 
them to want nothing that could any-ways relieve cr coi 
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fort them in their ficknefs. If they were not in a condition 
to purfue their march, he recommended them to the care of 
perfons of known integrity and good-nature, whom he re- 
warded with great generofity for their trouble, whether the 

foldiers died or recovered °. He was always ready to hearken 
to the complaints of the meaneff, in the army againft their 
tribunes and other officers, punifhing them, when guilty, ac- 
cording to the quality of their crime, without any favour or 
diftinction -'. He frequently diftributed large fums among 
them, afcribing chiefly to their poverty the diforders they 
committed. T hey were all fo well clad and armed, fays Lam- 
pridius, and the cavalry fo well mounted, that nothing gave 



a more true idea of the grandeur of the Roman empire, than 



the army of Alexander Severus % In his marches he caufed 
proVifions to be got ready before-hand at the feveral places 
where the army was to encamp ; whereas before his time 
each foldier ufed to carry with him fubfiftence for feventeen 
days. In the enemy's country, where he could not ufe that 
precaution, he caufed the neceffary provifions to be carried 
on horfes, mules, and camels 3 which gained him the affec- 
tions of the foldiery, and at the fame time rendered his 
marches fo quick and expeditious, that he is faid in moft of 



his wars to have furprifed the enemy r . In his garb and drefs 



he little varied from the common foldiers, and his diet was the 
fame with theirs. He ccnftantly dined and fupped in public 



with his tent open, in the fight of the whole army, and vi- 



uted, before he withdrew to repofe, each quarter in the camp 



? e b »nd ^ us ' partly with a feafonable feverity, partly with his affa- 
bdove/by ble ana obliging behaviour, he re-eftablimed the antient difci- 
the foldiery. pline among the troops, which had been entirely neglected in 

the reign of Heliogabalus ; and gained, by his firmnefs and 
intrepidity, fuch an authority over them, as to difband whole 
legions ; which no emperor had offered to do fince the time 
of Julius Csefar s . With an army thus difciplined, the empe- 
ror marched early in the fpring of this year 233, againft Ar- 

taxerxes, who, flufhed with his former fucceffes, would hear- 
ken to no terms, however reafonable ; but advanced towards 
the frontiers of the Roman dominions at the head of an army 

confifting of an innumerable multitude of foot, and one hun- 
dred and thirty thoufand horfe, with eighteen hundred cha- 
riots armed with fcythes, and (even hundred elephants bearing 

towers on their backs, filled with archers, after the Perfian 

manner. 
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manner \ Of this war Herodian gives us the . following ac- 
count : Alexander, having divided his army into three bodies, ^J""^ 
ordered one to enter Media, another to march into die coun- ditto" againft 
try of the Parthians, and led himfelf the third, which con- thcPart k : - 
fifted of the flower of the army, at an equal diftance from the aiis * 
other two.' They were all to meet at an appointed place ; but 
Alexander, either through want of courage, or yielding to the 
entreaties and tears of his mother, inftead of purfuing his 
march and entering the enemy's country, halted in Mefopota- 
mia ; fo that the body which had marched through the coun- 
try of the Parthians were entirely cut off, while they waited 
the arrival of the emperor at the appointed place, and the o- 

ther obliged to retire, and repafs in the depth of winter the 
mountains of Armenia, in which painful march great num- 
bers of them died either with cold or hunger. The body 

which Alexander commanded was greatly diminifhed by fick- 
nefs, and the emperor himfelf was feized.with a dangerous 
malady, which almoft brought him to the point of death ". 
Others write, that Alexander was betrayed by fome of his 
own people, and obliged to fave himfelf and his army by flight. 
But moft hiftorians allure us, that he gained a complete vic- 
tory over the Perfians , and Lampridius quotes the very words 
of Alexander to the fenate on that occafion. According to 

him, the emperor entered the enemy's country, without fo 
much as acquainting before-hand his officers with the rout he 
intended to take. He was foon met by Artaxerxes, at the 
head of the moft numerous army that had ever been feen in 



thofe parts ; whereupon a battle enfuing, the emperor diftin- 



guimed himfelf in a very eminent manner, encouraging the 
foldiers more by his example than by words ; expofed himfelf 
to the enemy's darts and arrows like a common foldier ; vifit- 
ed, during the engagement, both the wings of his army ; flew 
through the ranks ; and, in mort, difcharged every duty of a 
valiant foldier and experienced commander w . The numerous 
army of Artaxerxes was utterly routed, and that conqueror 
obliged, notwithftanding his former victories and conquefcs,;. 
to fave himfelf by a mameful flight. The particulars of . this 
engagement we may learn from Alexander himfelf, who, o% 
his return to Rome, gave the fenate an account of this me-fc fpeech 
morable expedition in the following fpeech : " Gonfcript f«-* ^ e fe " 
u thers, we have overcome the Perfians, and there is no need 



5 <>. 

■t.r 

.4j. 
t. 

"A 



of great eloquence to acquaint you with the particulars of 



M 4 



" this 



1 Idem. p. 133. Herodian, 1. vi, p. 580. J Herod, ibid. 
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this vi&ory. The enemy came with feven hundred ele 



* c phants, the greateft number ever feen together in the field 



" Thefe carried towers on their backs, filled with archers 
and arrows. Three hundred of the elephants we took, 



" two hundred we killed upon the fpot, and eighteen we 
brought hither with us. They had eighteen hundred cha 



armed with fcythes, of which we took two hundred 
" We have cut in pieces an army of one hundred and twen- 
ft c ty thou£and horfe, and ten thoufand men armed cap-a-pe. 
* c with whofe fpoils we have enriched our troops. We took 2 



great number of prifoners whom we have fold. The 



* c try of Mefopotamia, lying between the Tigris and the Eu 



phrates, which my predecefTor Heliogabalus had neglected 

iquered, and brought again under fubjecliion 



" We have put the moft potent king Artaxerxes, as he 

ftyled, to flight ; the country of Perfia beheld him Hying 



" for the firft time. In the place where the Romans 




* c formerly loft their enfigns and ftandards, the Perfians have 
a now loft theirs. You fee, confcript fathers, what we 
have atchieved ; the fubje£t needs no eloquence to adorn 
or fet it out 5 the army is returned rich, and loaded with 

booty. It is incumbent upon you to appoint public thankf- 



givings for fo fignal a vi£fory, that we may not feem 



Difa«ree- " grateful to the gods, who have bleffed our arms with fuch 



ment a- u fuccefs x ." This fpeech, Lampridius aflures us, he copi 

jr.ongft au- e( j 0U £ 0 f f ne journals of the fenate, and found it, word for 

the fuccefs WOi "^? ln tne works of many hiftorians 5 and therefore he can- 

of this ex- not conceive how Herodian could write, that Alexander loft 



peditio^ army by famine, cold, and ficknefs ; which, he fay 



f 



contradicting all the records, memoirs, and hiftories of thofe 
times. Julius Capitolinus tells us, that Herodian hated Alex- 
ander, and therefore gave an unfaithful and detracting account 
of his Perfian expedition However, he is followed by Zo- 
naras z and Cedrenus a . But Aurelius Victor, Feftus, Eu- 
tropius, St. Jerom, and Syncellus, abandon him in this parti- 
cular, and folio v/ Lampridius. All the oriental hiftorians 
write, that Alexander was utterly defeated, and obliged to 
purchafe a peace, by yielding to the Perfians all the countries 
lying between the Euphrates and the frontiers of Paieftine b . 

, after all, Lampridius relates fo many particulars of this 

victory, and appeals with fuch confidence to the journals of 
the fenate and the hiftorians of thofe times, that we cannot 

help 




x Idem ibid, y Vit. Maxim, p. u.^. 55 Zonar, p, 225 
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help preferring his authority to that of the oriental hiftorians, 
and of Herodian himfelf. After this victory Alexander re- 
turned to Antioch, with a defign to purfiie the war with frefh 
vigor the following year, but in the mean while, being in- 
formed, that the Germans had invaded the Roman dominions, 
and at the fame time that Artaxerxes had difbanded great part 
of his army for want of provilions, he refolved to quit the eaft 
and return to Rome, apprehending greater evils from the Ger 
mans than from the Perfians. Accordingly, having erected 
feveral forts in Mefopotamia, and left numerous garrifons to 
defend them, he fet out from Antioch in the fpring of the fol- 
lowing year, when Maximus and Urbamis were confuls ; 

and arriving fafe at Rome, was there received by perfons of Alexandei 
all ranks with the greateft demonftration of joy imaginable. j^" s 

He entered the city in triumph, his chariot being drawn, not triumphs. 

four white horfes, as was ufual, but by four of the 




elephants which he had taken c . When the ceremony was 
over, he went to the fenate, where he made the fpeech 
we have related above. From the fenate he repaired to 
the capitol, and there confecrated fome of the Perfian 
fpoils to Jupiter Capitolinus. Then turning to the people, 
I have overcome the Perfians, faid he, and the army is 

ned loaded with booty. I promife you a largefs, and 



propofe to exhibit to-morrow the Circenfian fports. Fi 

the capitol he marched to the palace on foot, followed by his 

triumphal chariot, and attended by the fenate, the equeftrian 
order, and fuch crowds of people, all crying, Rome is fafe, 
while Alexander is fafe, that with much-ado he reached the 

palace in four hours. The next day, he exhibited the Cir- 
cenfian fports, gave the promifed largefs, and, in honour of 
his mother, eftablifhed a fund for the maintenance of the 
children of the poor citizens, who were thence called the 

children of Mamsea \ 

Ik the mean time, news being brought to Rome, that the 



Germans and other northern nations had palled the Rhine 
and the Danube in great numbers, the emperor, to the in- 
expreffible grief of the fenate and people, left the city, and ^ome to 



a-.ch a- 



haftened with his victorious army into Gaul, to ftem this fu 
rious torrent. We are told, that a woman, by profeffion a q^J^ 

Druid, meeting him on his march, cried out to him in her 

language, You may go ; but hope not for victory, nor truft 

vour own foldiers. The hiftorian does not inform us whether 

or no Alexander heard and underlicod her but he allures us, 

that 



c Alex, vit. p. 135, Feft. p. 553. d Vit. Alex. p. 133, 134. 
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that Alexander feared neither death, nor the omens that 

were thought to prefage it, whereof he gives us the following 
inftance : A celebrated aftrologer, by name Thrafybulus, the 
emperor's particular friend, having one day told him, that 
his fate was to fall by the hand of a barbarian, he was tran- 
fported with joy, not doubting, but he mould die in the 
field, which, he faid, was a death worthy of an emperor, 
cbferving to the aftrologer, that many great men had ended 
their days by a violent death, and naming among the reft 
Alexander the Great, Pompey, Julius Caefar, Demofthenes, 
and Cicero e . In the beginning of the following year, when 
Severus and Quin£tianus were confuls, Alexander advanced 
with his army to the banks of the Rhine 5 but finding the 
Who retire enemy had repafled that river upon the news of his approach, 
at r k f * a P- he ordered a bridge to be built over it, with a defign to at- 
tack them in their own country, as foon as the feafon would 

allow him to take the field f . Herodian who always paints 
Alexander as a weak and timorous prince, tells us, that he 
fent embaffadors to the Germans with propofals of peace, 
which he even offered to purchafe at any rate; and adds, tliat 
during the time of this ftiameful negotiation, he diverted him- 
jelf with driving chariots, and fuch-like unprincely exercifes; 
which provoked the foldiers, and occafioned his ruin ? . But 
The GaulifhLampridius clears the emperor from thefe ill-natured afperfi- 

JrtSnof ?he" ons 5 ana bribes the difcontent of the foldiery, that is, of 
feventy of the legions quartered in Gaul, to their licentioufnefs, and to 
Alexander. t} ie feverity of Alexander, which they could not endure, af- 
ter having been, under Heliogabalus, long inured to idienefs 
and all manner of debauchery. Among thefe troops was one 
Maximinus, by nation a Goth, whom Alexander, in regard 
of his valour, had preferred to the command of a body of 
Panncnians j but he, unmindful of his duty and of the obli- 
gations he owed to the emperor, inftead of attempting to ap- 
peafe the licentious and difcontented foldiery, fomented under- 
hand the tumult, and, by his feditious fpeeches, infpired the 



multitude with contempt for Alexander, as one who was go 

verned by a woman, meaning Mamaea, and confequently un- 
fit for earning on the war with vigor \ The emperor was 



then either at Mente or Sicilia, which moft geographers take 



to be the prefent village of Siclingen in the neighbourhood 



of Mentz, or that of Ober-Wefd on the Rhine, in the ter- 
ritory of Treves, between Boppart and Bingen. As Alex- 



ander 



c Idem, p. 135. 136. f Uem, p. 157. g Herod. 1. 
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ander had but a fmall body of troops with him, Maximinus 
refolved to lay hold of that opportunity, and to difpatch him, 
not doubting, but the troops under his command, whom he 
had gained with mighty promifes, would, upon the death of 
that prince, proclaim him emperor. He imparted his defign 

to fome of the moft bold and refolute among his men, who The y are , 

animated with the hopes of great preferments, readily en- by Majcimi 
gaged to put it in execution, and immediately fet out for thepu* 
place where the emperor then was, which they contrived to 
reach about an hour after mid-day, when thofe who attended 



the emperor were withdrawn to refrefh themfelves, accord- 



ing to the Roman cuftom, with a fhort deep after dinner. 
They no fooner appeared, than the few foldiers who were 

upon guard betook themfelves to flight, having probably been 

gained over before-hand by Maximinus. Mamaea, alarmed 

at the unexpected noife and tumult, ran out, attended by the 
captains of the guards, to appeafe it ; but the aflaffins, hav- 
ing firft murdered both her and them, entered with their 
drawn fwords the emperor's tent, who, as he was unarmed 
and left quite alone, threw his imperial mantle over his face, Alexander i 
and received, without uttering a fingle word, the many blows affaffinated. 



with which they difpatched him, deriding him the whole 
time as a child unfit to be at the head of an army, and in- 
veighing againft his mother, as one whofe only care was to 
amafs riches b . Such was the unfortunate and undeferved 
end of Alexander Severus, after he had lived, according to 

the moft probable opinion, twenty-fix years, five months, 

and nineteen days, and reigned thirteen years and nine days. 
The lofs of no prince was ever more regretted by the fenate, 
the people, and the foldiery, than that of Alexander, who, 
by his wife adminiftration, had gained the afFeclions of all 
ranks of men. The fenate immediately decreed both to him 
and to his mother Mamsea divine honours, appointed them 
altars, priefts, and facrifices, and inflituted, in honour of the 
deceafed emperor, an annual feaft, which was frill kept in 
the time of Conftantine the Great, on the firft of October, 
Alexander's birth-day c . The foldiers were no fooner ap- 
prifed of his death, than they put to the fword all thofe who 
had been any-ways accefibry to it, except the chief author of 
it, Maximinus, who, by perfuading the foldiery that he had 
no hand in the murder, efcaped for the prefent the deferved 

punifhment. Alexander was, according to the teftimony of HiS c ^ a "c- 



all 



b 
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all the antients, Herodian alone excepted, one of the befr. 
and wifeft princes that ever fwayed a fceptre, and would, had 



he lived longer, have entirely reformed thofe abufes, which, 



after his death, involved the empire in endlefs calamities. He 
His hatred was fp ar i n or 0 f the public money, liberal of his own, kind 

to tbofe who , r b r i/' • 

robbed the and generous to all good men ; but an irreconcileable enemy 
public, to the wicked, efpecially to fuch as were convicted of hav- 
ing plundered the provinces, and opprefTed the people com- 
mitted to their care. Thefe he never fpared, though hi 



friends, favourites, and kinfmen; but fentenced them to 
death, and caufed them to be executed, notwithftanding their 
quality or former fervices, like common malefactors. Eucol- 

pius the hiftorian, one of Alexander's chief favourites, tells 
us, as quoted by Lampridius , that he could not even bear 
the fight of fuch public robbers ; infomuch, that one Sep- 
timius Arabinus, who had been tried for that crime, but 
acquitted by favour of Heliogabalus, coming one day with 



other fenators to v/ait upon the emperor, Alexander, on 



feeing him, cried out in a violent paflion, O ye immortal 

gods ! is Arabinus {till alive, and a fenator ! Does he even 
prefume to appear in my prefence ! Surely he takes me to be 
as wicked as himfelf ! After this, he caufed it to be proclaim- 
ed by the public crier, that if any one guilty of the fame 
crime ever prefumed to appear in his prefence, he mould im- 
mediately receive his deferred punimment, notwithflanding 
the pardon granted him by his predeceffor e . He ufed to fay, 
that it was not a fufHcient punimment to deprive corrupt ma- 
giftrates and governors of their places ; but that, as the trull: 



5 



repofed in them was great, they ought to pay for the breach 

of it with their lives. He banillied one of his fecretaries for 
giving to his council in writing a falfe account of an affair, 
and caufed the finews of his fingers to be cut, that he might 
never write after. One of his Haves, convicted of having 
received a bribe, he caufed to be crucified on the road which 
led from the city to the villa, where he frequently refided 
that by the fight of the body, which was left on the crofs 
his other Haves might be deterred from the like practices f ". 
He never pardoned any crime committed againil the public ; 
but fuffered no one to be condemned, trill his caufe was 
thoroughly heard, and his offence evidently proved. The 

irfz thing he did aff-?r his accelEon to the empire was, to 

difcharge all the officers, mimfters, and governors employed 

by Heliogabalus, and appoint m their room perfons of known 

probity, 
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probity. He retrenched all the penfions which that prodigal 



9 



prince had fettled on his freedmen, on buffoons, ftage-players 
charioteers, gladiators, &c. faying, that the emperor was but ' ' 
the fteward of the people, and therefore could not, without 
the utmoft injuftice, thus wantonly fquander away their re- 
venues upon perfons no-ways ufeful to them. No prince His defer- 
ever paid greater deference to the fenate than Alexander, fe*ate° 
He was the fir ft emperor who allowed the fenators to fit 
when they came to wait upon him. He appointed no go- 
vernors or magiftrates without advifing with. them, and 
never failed to prefer fuch as they recommended to him. 
He admitted none into the fenate without the concur- 
rence and approbation of all the members of that vener- 
able body, afking the opinion of each in particular, and 
examining with great ftri&nefs into the manners and former 



conduct of the perfon who was to be admitted. If upon this 
enquiry he was found unworthy of a place in the fenate, fuch 
of the fenators as had recommended him, were themfelves de- 
graded, and fuch as had given teftimony of his probity, con- 
demned, as in cafes of perj ury, to lofe their eftates, and ba- 
nifhed for ever. He never admitted either freed-men or their 
children to the equeftrian order, which he ufed to call the 
nurfery of the fenate. He appointed, that the captains of the He beftow* 

guards mould no longer be chofen out of the equeftrian, but^ t ^" f of 
only out of the fenatorial, order ; that no one mould have the guards 
the power of judging a fenatcr, but who was himfelf a fena- onl y °« fac- 
tor i for the captains of the guards had been long the ordinary tor£ * 



judges of the fenators in cafes of treafon ■•. Thus by degrees the 
cap tains became the moft powerful officers in theftate, and their 
office more confiderable than even that of the confuls, which 

in the end ruined the authority of the fenate. In the admi- Impartial in 

niftration of juftice Alexander never took upon him to decide •?* t ^J^" 
any law-fuit, without confulting his council, which confiftedj^i^ 0 



of the moft learned civilians in Rome, whom he obliged to 




give their opinions in writing, after having allowed them time 
to examine and weigh matters at their leifure, that they might 
not pronounce fentence without due premeditation. Thus 
were all matters of juftice determined by perfons of known 
integrity, and well fkilled in the laws. In military aflairs he 
confuked only fuch perfons as had acquired experience by their 
long fervice, and were well acquainted with the fituation of 
places, or men verfed in hiftory, enquiring of them what 

had at any time been done on the like occaiioas by his pre 



dlbxs 
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Prefers only deceflbrs or other great captains. He is faid never to have g 

merit 18 ° f Ven an ^ P UD ^ C °ffi ce out °f favour or friendlhip ; but to have 

employed fuch only as were both by himfelf and the fenate 
judged the beft qualified for the difcharge of the truft repofed 
in them. He preferred one to the command of the guards, 
who had retired into the country on purpofe to avoid that 
office, faying, that with him the declining of fuch honour- 
able employments was the beft recommendation to them. 
He would not fuffer any employments to be fold, faying, He 
who buys, muft fell in his turn ; and it would be unjuft to 
punim one for felling, after he has been fuffered to buy. In 
appointing governors of provinces he obferved a commendable 
cuftom, which was to publifti their names, and encourage all 
perfons to declare, either in public or private, whether they 
had any thing to lay to their charge : Since Jews and Chri- 
ftians, faid he on this occafion, trie fuch commendable me- 
thods in the choice of their priefts, it is reafonable we fhould 
proceed with the like care in the choice of rectors of pro- 
vinces, who are entrufted with the lives and fortunes of fo 
many perfons. As he punifhed with the utmoft feverity thofe 
who betrayed their truft, fo he rewarded with great generofity 
fuch as had anfwered the good opinion he entertained of them 
and either raifed them to employments of greater profit, or, 
if they chofe to retire, prefented them with houfes and lands 
faying, that fince corrupt governors enriched themfelves at the 

Alexander expence of the people, good governors ought to be enriched 
an enemy to a t the expence of the prince h . He was an utter enemy to 

ftiw° mi> and a ^ P<> m P and fhew, and extremely modeft in his apparel, tel- 

g thofe who found fault with him on that account, that a 



prince ought to be diftinguifhed from the reft, not by his ap 



5 



parel, but by his gallantry and virtuous actions. The rich 
prefents fent him by foreign princes he beftowed on the 
temples ; but fold all the jewels, employing the money ac- 
cruing from them to the relief of the poor citizens. The 
embafFadors of an eaftern prince having prefented the emprefs 
with two pearls of an extraordinary fize, Alexander ordered 
them to be fold ; but no one being found rich enough to pur- 
chafe them, he confecrated them to ferve as pendents to a 
ftatue of Venus, that the emprefs might not feem by wearing 
them to encourage luxury in others. He kept fuch a fmaU 
number of flaves and freed-men, whom he caufed to wear a 

particular habit, in order to put them in mind of their condi- 

dition, 



Idem, p. 119, &c 
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tion, that when he gave any public entertainment, he was 
obliged to ufe thofe of his friends, nay, and to borrow their 
plate ; for he fold all the gold and moft of the filver-plate be- 



longing to the palace, to defray the neceflary charges of the 



government, without burdening the people. He reduced the Reduces the 
impofts with which Heliogabalus had loaded both Rome and taxes * 
the provinces, to the thirtieth part, and fuffered feveral cities 



to apply even that towards the repairing of their public build- 



ings. He lent money without intereft to the poor, where 
withal to purchafe houfes and lands, allowing them time to 
pay the capital with the product of their lands. He was fo 
far from filling the exchequer at the expence of the people, 
that he could not abide the fight of thofe, whofe province it 

was to levy the taxes ; he ufed to call them neceflary evils, 

and never fuffered any of them to continue in his office a full 
year. He filled at a vafl charge the public granaries, which, 
upon his acceffion to the empire, he found almoft empty ; di- 
itributed weekly great quantities of oil and corn amongft the 
poor citizens ; and allotted funds for the maintenance and 
education of their children K He would not fufFer the money 
levied upon the public proftitutes and catamites to be return- 
ed to his private coffers, as other emperors had done ; but 
allotted it towards the repairing of the theatre, the circus, 
and the amphitheatre. He built granaries in all the quarters His public 
of the city, for the ufe of thofe who had none of their own. ^otks. 
Of thefe public and common granaries frequent mention is 
made by the antients. He caufed baths to be likewife creeled 
in each quarter of the city, and at his own expence furnifhed 
them with wood, and oil for the lamps in the night ; whereas 



before his time they were never opened till the riling, and 
were fhut again at the fetting, of the fun. He built a great 
many fine houfes for fuch of his friends and minifters as had 
ferved him faithfully, and lived without reproach : \ He fur- 
nifhed the governors of provinces at their firft fetting out with 
money and other things which were thought neceflary ; that 
is, according to Lampridius, with twenty pounds weight of 
filver, eight mules, two horfes, two gowns, an hundred 
pieces of gold, one cook, one coachman, and one concubine, 
if the perfon he named was not married He founded a 
reat many free fchools in Rome, and took particular care of 
the children of noble, but decayed, families. He embelliflied 

Rome with an incredible number of ftately buildings ; repaired 

moil 
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moft of the antient ftruciures, leaving upon tliem the names 

fir ft founders ; and erected in the great fquare of Ner- 



va itatues in honour of moft of the emperors his predeceflx 
with infer iptions on columns of brafs, containing fuccincl: ac- 
counts of all their memorable actions m . Alexander was a 
great encourager of lear ning, tooic 'great delight in converting 
with learned men, and fpent all the time he could fpare from 
public affairs in reading Greek and Latin authors, efpecially 
Plato's commonwealth, Tully's offices, the works of I 

of Virgil, whom lie ufed to fiyle the Plato of the poets, and 
of Serenus Sammonicus, another poet, whom we have men 



His learning, tioned above ''. He was himfelf well verfed in all the branches 

of polite literature, and defcribed in verfe the exploits of 
fome of his predeceflbrs °. He applied himfelf chiefly to the 
ftudy of judicial aftrology, which was by his orders publicly 
taught at Rome, and pretended to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the fcience of the foothfayers and augurs, both as to 
entrails of facrifices and the flight and chirping of birds p. He 
often went to hear the poets and orators declaim in the pub- 
lic fchools ; but would not allow them to write any thing in 
his praife. In fhort, Alexander, to end the hiftory of his 
reign with the words of Aurelius Victor, made it his whole 
iludy to encourage virtue and learning, to reform abufes, to 
reftore the military difcipline, and to difcharge with the 
greatefl fidelity and difintereftednefs each duty of an excel- 
lent prince. His endeavours were attended with fuch fuccefs 
that the empire would have ftill retained its former luftre, had 

thofe who fucceeded him firmly maintained what he had fo 
wifely eltablifhed. Some of his predeceflbrs, namely Tra- 
jan, Antoninus, and M. Aurelius, performed perhaps greater 
tilings ; but were older when they came to the empire, than 
Alexander was at the time of his death q . Of the writers 
who flourished in ills reign, the reader will find a fuccincl: 
account in our note (Q )v 



m Idem, p. 123. n Hilt. Univerf. Vol. XV. p. 138. not. 
(O). 0 Vit. Alex. p. 123. p Idem ibid. * Aur. Vict. 

in vit. Alex. 



(QJ Lamprtdius, in his life of Alexander, often quotes Acho- 
lics, Septimius, and Encolpius, but fecms to prefer Septimius to he 
other two (99). They flouriihed under Alexander, and wrote 

the kiftoiy or that prince s reign. Voifius ranks them among the 

Latin 



(99) Vit. Alex. p. 119, 151, 136. 
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Latin hiftorians, tho' none of their works have reached our times 5 

and Lampridius does not inform us, whether they wrote in Greek 
or Latin ( 100). Acholius lived in the time of Alexander, but 
died long after ; for he was admimonum magifter, that is, in the 
modern phrafe, matter of the ceremonies, to the emperor Valerian, 
who began his reign in the year 25 3, eighteen years after the death 
of Alexander (1). He even wiote the life of Valerian, and con- 
fequently outlived him ; nay, Voflius is of opinion, that he was 
Hill alive in the reign of Aurelian, who wasraifed to the empire 
in 270 (2). Encolpius not only lived in the time of Alexander, 
but was highly favoured by that prince (3). A treatife on go- 
vernment, afcribed to Encolpius, was tranflated out of Greek in- 
to Englifti above an hundred years fmce, in which the reader will 
find a particular account of a fuppofed conference between the 
emperor Alexander and Origen. But as fome circumftanccs of 

conference are inconfiftent with what we read in the 
beft hiftorians, we are inclined to afcribe that piece to fome mo- 




dern Greek writer, and to look upon the whole as a mere fable (4) 
Gargilius Martialis wrote likewife the hiftory of the reign of A- 
lexander, and is ranked by Vop i feus among. thofe hiftorians who 
wrote with more exa&nefs than elegance (5). Servius and other 
writers quote a treatife on gardening by one Gargilius Martialis (6)5 
but whether this be the hiftorian, or another author of the fame 
name, we cannot take upon us to determine. Marius Maximus 
wrote the hiftory of the emperors from Trajan to Alexander, and 
is often quoted by the Auguftine writers. M. Valois takes him to 
be the fame perfon with L. Marius Maximus, who had been 
ful, and was preferred by Macrinus to the government of Rome 

in the year 218 (7). Ammianus Marcellinus obferves, that at 

Rome, in the fourth century, when learning was utterly neglect- 
ed, many who never looked into any other book, read with great 

attention the fatires of Juvenal and the hiftory of Marius Maximus 

(8) Capitolinus commends his fincerity and exa&nefs (9) ; but 
Vopifcus, whofe judgment is of great weight with the learned, 
ftyles him, of all hiftorians, the moft tedious and long-winded, 
and finds fault with him for filling his books with fables (10). 
The life of Alexander was likewife pubiiftied by Aurelius Philip- 
pus, his father's freed-man (1 1). Julius Granianus, who inftruct- 
ed Alexander in rhetoric, left fome declamations, which were ftili 
extant in the time of Lampridius ( 1 2) . Befides the celebrated ci- 

(100) Vide Voff. hift. Lat. p. 719. (1) Aur. Via. p. 213, 
(2) Von", hift. Lat. 1. ii. c. 4. p. 182. (3) Alex. vit. p. 119. 

Vide Selden. in Eutych. Egypt. &c. not. p. 174, 175. Lon- 
din. arm. 4642. (5) Vopifc. Prob. vit. p. 234. (6) Vide 
Cafaub. 1 not. p. 168. (7) Ammian. not. p. 364. Spon. p. 
114. (8) Ammian. 1. xxviii, p. 372. (9) Vit. Alb. p. 
84. (10) Vide VoiT. hift. Lat. 1. ii. c. 3. p. 178. (11) Vit. 
Alex. p. 118. {12) Idem ibid. p. 1 15. 
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Vilians Ulpianus and Paulus, of whom we have made mention 
above, Florentine, iElius Marcianus, Herniogenes or Hermo- 
genianus, Calliflxata, and Claudius Venuleius Saturninus, 
whofe names are famous in the pande&s, were all Papinian's dif- 
ciples, and flouriflied under Alexander ; as did likewife Heren- 
nius Modeftinus, who was preceptor to Maximinus, the fon of 
the emperor of that name, and wrote feveral books of jurifpru- 
dence, and, among the reft, one in Greek, on the excufes of guar- 
dians. He was honoured with the confulfliip by Alexander, but 
was flill alive in the reign of Gordian, which began in 239 (13). 
In the time of Alexander, flouriflied, as we fuppofe, the fophifts, 
who are mentioned by Philoftratus in the end of his work j for he 
wrote foon after that prince's reign (14). Among thefe was A- 
fpafius, who attended the emperor into the eaft, afterwards taught 
at Rome, and was in the end preferred to be one of the emperor's 
fecretaries, and charged with the province of drawing up his re- 
fcripts, which he did in a bombaftic and obfcure ftyle. He was 
a native of Ravenna (15). Canilius publiftied in 1602, the work 
of an anonymous chriftian writer, compofed, as the author informs 
us, in the thirteenth year of Alexander's reign, and the 236th 
after the birth of our Saviour. But he counts two hundred and fix 
years fince our Saviour's death, fuppofing him to have lived only 
thirty years. This work is an ill-digefted abridgment of geogra- 
phy and chronology, and, in the opinion of the learned, full of 
anachronifms and other faults. The tranfcribers of Canifius's 
copy have left out the chronological table of the Roman empe- 
rors, which is twice promifed in the preface ( 1 6). Father Labbe, 

who has publiflied the fame author, found in his copy the above- 
mentioned table, which is far from being exacl: (17). It ends with 
the thirteen years and nine days of the reign of Alexander ( 1 8) ; 
whence it is plain, that the author put the laft hand to it in the 
beginning of the reign of Maximinus. In father Labbe's edition 
of this work, the author promifes a catalogue of the bifhops of 
Rome, and the time of their refpeclive epifcopacies ? but that ca- 
* talogue is wanting in the manufcript. The author was perhaps a 
native of Rome, and a prieft ; for in father Labbe's edition, he 

addreffes himfelf to a deacon, whom, he fays, he deflgns to in- 
tact ; which, in the primitive church, no ecclefiaftic of an in- 
ferior rank, and much lefs a layman, would have taken upon 
him to do. Of this writer Voflius takes no notice. 

But the rnoft famous of all the writers, who flouriflied under 
Alexander, was the celebrated hiftorian Dion Calfius, called alfo 

Caffiu $ 



(13) Alex. vit. p. 137. & Cafaub. not. p. 178. Maxim vit. 
p. 148. Cod. juftin. 1. ii. tit. 12. leg. 11. p. 197. (14) Phi- 
lof. ibph. lix. p. 622. (15) Idem p. 623. (16) Canifan- 
tiq. leci. torn. ii. p. 594, (17) Labbe bibl, nov. torn, i. p> 

308. (i 8) Idem p. 309, 
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Gaffius Cocceius, or Cocceianus. He Was a native ofNica^ain 

+ < 

Bithynia, and probably related to Cocceianus Dion, a citizen of 
Prufa in the fame province, in whofe behalf Pliny the younger 
wrote to Trajan (19). Under Trajan flouriftied another Dion of 
Prufa, a famous fophift, commonly known by the name of Dion 
Ghryfoftomus, who wrote feveral works, which have reached 
our times (20). The hiftorian was the fon of Apronianus, who 
was governor of Cilicia about the year 183, when the two brothers 
Quintilii were put to death by Commodus's order (21). He was 
likewife for fome time governor of Illyricum (22). His fon was 
at Rome in the reign of Commodus, at leaft towards the latter 
end of it (23). He was fenator in the year 192, thelaft of the; 
reign of Commodus, and named praetor for the enfuing year by 

Pertinax, who had a particular kindnefs and efteem for him (24). 
He was appointed conful by the emperor Severus (25), attended, 
; after that prince's death, his fon Caracalla into theeaft (26), and 
fpoke with him, for the laft time, at Nicomedia, about the latter end 
of the year 215 {27). Macrinus named him to the government 
of Smyrna and Pergamus, which he held under Heliogabalus, 
and was ftill in Afia in the year 221 (28). From Afiahewent 
into Bithynia ; whence he was recalled, and appointed governor 
iirit, of Africa, afterwards of Illyricum, and laftly of Pannonia * 
an which governments he acquitted himfelf fo well, that Alexander, 
upon his return to Rome, honoured him with a fecond confulfhip 
in the year 228 (29). When the time of his confulfhip expired, 
he obtained leave to return into his own country, where he paf- 
fed the remaining part of his life in retirement. Dion Caflius 
wrote in eight decades, that is, in eighty books, the Roman hi- 
ftory, from the landing of iEneas, in Italy, to the reign of the 
emperor Alexander (30). In the time of Severus he wrote a 
book on the dreams and other prodigies, which feemed to prefage 
the rife of that prince ; which being well received by the empe- 
ror, Dion dreamt the following night, that his genius commanded 
him to undertake the writing of hilfcory. Accordingly he immedi- 
acy began that of the reign of Commodus ; and being encouraged 

by Severus and others, to whom he read what he had done, to 
apply himfelf to the v/riting of hiftory, he undertook that of 

. Rome (31)., and fpent ten years in collecting the neceiTary mate- 
rials for fo great a work, and twelve more in compofing it (32). 

N 2 He 



{19) Plin. 1. x. epift. 87. p. 612. (20) Suid. p. 753, & 
765. (21) Dio, 1. lxix. p. 788. & 1. lxxii. p. 820. (22) Idem 
I. xlix. p. 413. (23) Idem, 1. lxxii. p. 818. (24) Idem 
ibid. p. 820, 827, & 1. lxxiii. p. 835. (25) Idem. 1. lxxvn 
p. 869. (26) Idem, 1. Ixxviii. p. 883, 884. (27) Idem, 
1. lxxix. p. 909. (28) Idem, p. 915. (29) Idem, 1. Ixxx. 
p. 917. (30) Suid. & p. 7^3. (31) Idem, 1. lxxii, p. 828. 

Phot c, 71 . p. 105. {32) Idem, 1. lxxii, p, 829. 
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He is very minute in his hiftory of the emperers to the death of 
Heliagabalus ; but gives us only a Oimmary account of the eight 
firft years of Alexander, having been, as he himfelf informs us, moft 
part of that time abfent from Italy (33), and confequently not fo 
well acquainted with what paffed at Rome. He had, it feems, 
begun his hiftory before the death of Plautianus, that is, before 
the year 204, and ended it foon after the year 229, for he takes 
no notice of Alexander's wars with the Perfians. His account of 
the public tranfa&ions, from the reign of Commodus to that of 
Alexander, is very particular and minute ; for he then began to 
write, not what he had learnt of others, but what he had him- 
felf feen and obferved. He aiTures us, that no one capable of 
writing an hiftory was better acquainted than himfelf, both with 
the public and private tranfadions ; which is not at all incredible 
in a perfon of his rank. His ftyle, according to Photius, is fub- 
lime, and anfwerable to the greatnefs of his fubjeft ; his term* 
expreiftve, his phrafe elegant, his periods full and well-founding, 
and the whole worthy of the beft hiftorians of antient Greece. 
He propofed Thucydides for his model, and does not, in the opi- 
nion of Photius, fall much fhort of that excellent writer (34), 
Voflius, however, blames him for crying down the greateft men 
of antiquity, namely, Cicero, Brutus, Caflius, and Seneca ; but 
others clear him from that cenfare, and think he a&ed the part of 



an unbiafled htftcrian, in difcovering the faults (for no man is 

without faults) even of thofe whom he himfelf moft admired (35). 
He blames only what in them was blame-worthy, and commends 
what to him feemed commendable. Others think him too diffufe 
in his accounts of dreams, prodigies, and other things of that na- 
ture, beneath the dignity of an hiftorian. He wrote, as we have 
obferved above, the Roman hiftory in eighty books ; but of that 
great work only a fmall part has reached us. For the fii;ft thirty- 
four books have been long lince entirely loft ; and of the thirty- 
fifth only fome fragments are remaining : the following books, 
from the end of the thirty -fifth to the fifty -fourth, are thought to 
be entire } but the next fix are, in fome places, ftrangely mailed 
and corrupted. Of the twenty laft, we have only fome fragments 
publiftied by Fulvius Urfinus and M. Valois. However, that great 
lois has been in fome degree fupplied by John ^iphilin, who was 
patriarch of Conftantinople in the eleventh century, and epito- 
mized Dion's hiftory from the thirty fifth book to the end Tim 
epitome is greatly efteemed by the learned, and thought to be 
very exact The hiftory of Zonaras may likewife be called an 
abridgment of Dion s work ; for he copied, as he hiralelf owns, 
moft of his hiftory from Dion, and followed him with great exacV 
fcefs, Thefe abridgments have been of great ufe to us in the 

.compiling 

(33) Idem, 1. ixxvi. p. 860. (34) Phot. c. 71. p, 103. 
US) Vofcnift. Graec.l. ii, c. 15, p. 238. 
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compiling of out hiftory : for in them are to be found the moll 
material tranfaclions of the Romans, from the period where Ta- 
citus's hiftory ends, to the time of the emperor Alexander : from 
that prince to Conftantine, the hiftory of the emperors is more 
perplexed and lefs certain. For Herodian wrote with more ele- 
gance than exa&nefs j and Lampridius and the other Auguftine 

writers fcarce deferve the name of hiftorians. They wrote in the 
beginning of the fourth century ; and Aurelius Vklor and Eu- 
tropius only copied them about the clofe of the fame century. 
Zofimus, who wrote at the end of the fifth century, lhew* by the 
miftakes of which he is guilty in the very beginning of his work, 
that he either made ufe of bad memoirs, or did not underftand the 
good ones. Dion Caffius, befideshis Roman hiftory, publiftied a 

particular hiftory of Trajan, the life of the philofopher Arrian, the 
difciple of Epi&etus, itineraries, the hiftory of the Perfians, and 
that of the Getae (36). The latter was known to Jornandes, who 
copied from it what he writes of Telephus, king of the "Getae in 
the times of Achilles and Ulyffes (37). 



(36) Suid. p. 714. (37) Jornan. de reb. Gothic, c. 9. 




HAP. XXIII. 



The Roman hi/lory, from the death of Alexan 
der Severus, to the captivity of Valerian 




when the empire was ufurped by thirty perfons 
at once^ commonly called the thirty tyrants. 

H E murder of Alexander occafioned a great tu- Maximinus 

mult and confufion in the army 5 during which declared em- 

the Pannonian troops, under the command of j^ s r ^ n Jj£ 

Maximinus, proclaimed him emperor ; and the iminus c*-" 
reft, finding no other appeared to claim or difpute that title, far » 
followed their example, and took the ufual oaths to Maxi- 
minus, after he had folemnly declared, that he had been no«> 
ways concerned in, or acceflbry to, the death of Alexander. 
The new emperor immediately declared his fon Maximinus 
Caefar and prince of the Roman youth, invefted him with the 
tribunitial and proconfular power, honoured him with the title 
of Auguftus, and took him for his partner in the lpvereignty. 
The fenate, whom he took care to acquaint as foon as poliible 
with his affumptien to the empire^ not daring to oppofe the 

choice 
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choice of the foldiery, confirmed it ; fo that Maximinus was, 
without the leaft oppofition, acknowledged emperor by the fe- 
His extrac- nate, the people, arid the army r . He was, according toSyncel- 

f ermen d ts Pre " * us ' a nat * ve °f Thrace ; according to Herodian, Capitolinus, 

and Jornandes, born in a village on the confines of that pro- 




vince, and the country of the barbarians. His father 
name Micea, or Micca, was a Goth ; and his mother 
Ababa, or Abala, an Alan r . He is fly led in the antient in- 
fcriptions C. Julius Verus Maximinus* Fie was of a very 

mean extraction, and in his early youth a fliepherd, but of a 
gigantic ftature, being eight foot and an half tall, and withal 



exceeding well fhaped, all his limbs anfwering his ftature in 
His mighty fymmetry and proportion. Of his ftrength, wonderful things are 
flrength . elated by the antients, viz. that he was often feen to draw a 

loaded waggon, which two oxen could fcarce move, to tear 
* up trees by the roots, to crumble pebbles between his fingers, 

&c. Befides, he was fo bold and courageous, that he took 

delight in expofing himfelf to the greateft dangers : whence 



he was called, for his courage and valour, Achilles, Heclor, 
and Ajax ; for his ftrength, Hercules, Antseus, and Milo ; 
but at the fame time, for his favage cruelty, Bufiris, Phalaris, 
and Cyclops. He was firft known to the emperor Septimius 

Sever us on the following occafi on : That prince having exhi- 
bited, as he palled through Thrace, fome military games and 
exercifes in honour of his fecond fon Geta, and propofed 

prizes for the conquerors, Maximinus, at that time about 



twenty years old, begged leave of the emperor, partly in the 



Latin, and partly in the Thracian, language, to enter the lifts, 
and try his fkill with the reft. The emperor, admiring his 
fize, matched him, not with the foldiers, as he was a barba- 
rian, but with fome of the ftrongeft flaves in the camp, whom 
he overcame, fixteen one after the other. Hereupon the em-. 

peror ordered him to be lifted among the horfe. A few days 

after, as the emperor was vifiting the different quarters of the 

camp on horfeback, Maximinus, accofting him, began to 
run by him. The emperor, to try whether he could run as' 

well as he could wreftle, put his horfe upon a full gallop, and 
rid round the camp, Maximinus keeping clofe by him the 

whole time, till both he and his horfe were quite fpent. Then 

turning to him, Thracian, faid he, art thou now difpofed to 

wreftle ? I am, anfwered Maximinus, as much as you pleafe, 

The emperor immediately difmounted ? and ordered fome of 

the 



Max. vit. p. 142. s Sync. p. 361. 1 Herod, 1. y'u 




585. Max. vit. p. 138. Jornand. regn, c. 22, 
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the ftrqngeft foldiers and beft wreftlers in trie army to enter 
the lifts with him, of whom he overcame and threw down 
feven, as if they had been fo many children ; which fo pleafed 
the emperor, that he prefented him with a golden collar, pla- 
ced him among his guards, and heaped, many favours upon 
him, appointing him extraordinary allowances, the common 
pay not being fumcient to fupport him. For he ufed 
according to Julius Capitolinus, forty, according to iElius 
Cardus, a more antient hiftorian, fixty, pounds weight of flefh 
day ; and to drink eight amphorae of wine, that is, fix g 



Ions, without ever eating or drinking to excefs H . He was pre 



gtn «' 



ferred by Caracalla to the poft of a centurion, but quitted 

the army upon that prince's death, being , unwilling to ferve 
under Macrinus, the chief author of the murder, and retired 
to his own country. When Heliogabalus came to the em- 
pire, he offered his fervice to him ; and being admitted again 
into the army, he w r as, by the intereft of his friends, raifed 
to the rank of a tribune ; but always declined, under fome 
pretence or other, attending the emperor, who had difobliged 
him with an impure jeft, alluding to his mighty ftren 
He had even abfented himfelf from Rome, not being able to 
bear the fight of that lewd monfter ; but returned thither 
when he underftood that Alexander was raifed to the empire, 
and was by that prince received with the greateft demonstra- 
tions of kindnefs and efteem, recommended by him to the fe- He . 

nate, created fenator, and honoured with the command of-aiyf, 

new-raifed legion, which the emperor thought him well qua- by £ 

lined to inftrucY in the military exercifes. In that office he er * 
acquitted himfelf fo well, that Alexander preferred him to an 
higher , command, and, at the breaking out of the German 



war, charged him with the care of difciplining the new-raifed 



troops, confifting chiefly of Pannonians. We are told, that 
Alexander had even fomesthoughts of marrying his fifter Theo- 

clia to the fon of Maximinus, who, in moft infcriptions, is 
ftyled C. Julius Verus Maximinus. He was a youth of ex- 
traordinary beauty, in ftature almoft equal to his father, well 
ftiaped, brave, courageous, but proud and haughty to fuch 



degree, that, upon his being proclaimed Auguftus, and his 



father's partner in the empire, he fuffered his foldiers 
ly to kifs his hand, but his knees and feet, which his father 

could never endure. When he was killed with his father in the 

N 4 year 



n Herod. 1. vi. p, 585. Max. vie. p. 138, 139* w Max 
vlt. p. 139, 140. 
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year 238, he was betrothed to Julia Fadilla, the great neice 
of Antoninus Pius \ 
His cruelty Maximinus no fooner fawhimfelf invefted with the fove 

eeSonto the re ^ n P owsr > than ne difmifFed all thofe who had been em 
empire. ployed by Alexander in places of truft, and appointed crea 

turcs of his own in their room, fele&ed for the raoft part ou 
of the very dregs of the people. He made it his chief ftudy 



to gain the affections of the foldiery ; but chufmg rather to be 



feared than loved by the reft of his fubje&s, he began his reign 
with unheard-of cruelties. All thofe who had been intimate 
with Alexander, or mewed the leaft concern for his death 



5 



were by his orders inhumanly maffacred ; the fenators, whom 

he h; d created, degraded \ and fuch officers as he had raifed, 
under various pretences, difcharged, and moft of them banifh- 
ed. Being afhamed of the meannefs of his extraction, he 
caufed all thofe who knew his parents, or any of his family 
to be privately murdered, though many of them had relieved 
him when in a low condition, and by their intereft raifed him 
in the army. His cruelty was heightened by the confpiracy of 

Magnus, a confular of an illuftrious family and great merit. 

The confpi-^ e confpired with fome of Alexander's old foldiers to break 
racy of down the bridge which that prince had built over the Rhine, 
Magnus. ^fter Maximinus had pafled it, and abandon him to the ene 

my. But the confpiracy being difcovered, all thofe, whom 
Maximinus only fufpe&ed to have been privy to it, were in 
humanly maffacred, to the number of four thoufand, with- 
out being tried, or even examined \ which induced many to 
believe, that the plot was only a contrivance* of Maximinus, 
The Oft hoe- to rid himfelf of thofe who gave him umbrage y . A few days 
mans revolt. a f ter con fpj raC y 0 f JVJfegnus, the Ofrhoenians, who ferved 

in the army, and had been always greatly attached to the late 
emperor, no longer doubting that he had been aflamnated by 
Maximinus's orders, openly revolted, proclaimed T. Quart 
nus emperor, and attired him, much againft his will, with the 
imperial purple and ail the enfigns of fovereignty. But foon 
after one Macedo, Who had been the chief author of the re- 
Quartinus volt, and pretended great friendfhip for Quartinus, murdered 

and murder Wn ^ e ^ c was repofing in his tent, and carried his head to 
g dj " Maximinus, who, inftead of rewarding him according to his 

expectation, caufed him fome time after to be executed, for 
rebelling againft his prince and betraying his friend \ The 
Ofrhoenians returning to their duty after the death of Quar- 
tinus, 



* Max. vit. p. 119, &c. y Idem, p. 142. Herod. 1, vii. p. 
5891 2 Herod. 1. vii. p. 500. Max. vit. p. £42, &c. 
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tinus, the following year, when Severus and Quintianus Were 
confuls, Maximinus entered Germany at die head of a migh- Maximinu* 
army, ravaged the country far and wide* burnt the ene- S^fes 

niy's habitations, carried off their corn and cattle, and took ver the Ger- 
an incredible number of prifoners. Several battles were fought 
in the woods and marfhes, in each of which the emperor kil- 
led many of the enemy with his own hand , difcharging every 
duty of a gallant foldier and experienced commander. He 
chofe always to fight at the head of his troops, and often grap- 
pled with the enemy hand to hand like a common foldier. 
Having, in one encounter, to encourage his men, ruftied 
fword in hand into the midft of the enemy, he was furround- 
ed on all fides, and had been either killed or taken, notwith- 
ftanding his extraordinary ftrength, in which he placed too 
much confidence, had not his men, animated by the exam- 
ple of their general, haftened to his refcue. He took care to 
tranfmit an account of his victories to the fenate, telling them 
among other things, that he had laid wafte the enemy's 1 
country four hundred miles round ; deftroyed near one hun- 
dred and fifty of their villages ; taken an incredible number of 
prifoners j and fought more battles,, than any of the antients 
had ever done \ He ordered his exploits to be reprefented in 
painting, and hung up in the fquares and public places at 
Rome. For thefe vi&ories the fenate decreed him and his/ 
fon the title of Germanicus ; which is ftill to be feen on feve- 

ral of the medals "\ From Germany he marched into Illyri- 
cum, and having pafied the winter in Sirmium in Pannonia,^ 
where he entered upon his firft confulftnp, and took Africa- 

for his collegue, early in the fpring he led his army 



the countries of the Dacians and Sarrnatians, gained feveral overcomes 
victories over thofe barbarous nations, and obliged them to the Daciaa* 
fubmit to fuch terms as he was pleafed to impofe upon them. t" a ^ s Sarlfta * 
He had nothing lefs in view, than to extend the borders of 
the empire to the northern ocean 5 which he would have 
eafily accornplifhed, fays Herodian /, had he not been in- 

pted by a civil war and great difturbances at home 



occasioned by his unheard-of cruelty and infatiable avarice, is ctvt ty 
He encouraged informers, feigned plots, and condemned, 
without diftinclion of quality, fex, or age, all who were ac- 
cufed, feizing their efiates, and reducing the richer! families 
in Rome to beggary. Perfons of the greatefr diftinclion were 
fnatched away from their friends and relations, and, upon 

various 



a Idem ibid. b Goltz. p. ioi, ipz. Birag p. 329. c He/ 

L 1. vii. p. 592. 
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groundlefs accufations, carried into Pannonia, to be 



judged by the emperor, who never failed to condemn them 



either to death or. banifhment* and to feize their eftates, whe 
ther the crimes laid to their charge were proved or no. Not 
fatisfied with the wealth of fo many illuftrious families, he 
began to plunder the temples, to ftrip the public buildings of 
their ornaments, and to feize on the public money in the ci- 
ties allotted for the maintenance or diverfions of the people. 
This alarmed the populace, and difpofed them to a> general 
revolt, which firft broke out in Africa, about the middle of 
May of the enfuing year, when Perpetuus and Cornelianus 
were confuls, on the following occafion : Two young men 



of great diftin&ion, being condemned by the emperor's re- 
ceiver in that province, who oppreffed the people in a moft 
tyrannical manner, to pay a fine, which would have reduced 
them to beggary, confpired to fa've their fortunes, by deftroy- 

ing him ; and accordingly, having gained fome foldiers of 



legion quartered there, they fell upon him unexpectedly, and 
cut in pieces both him and fuch of the foldiers as attempted 
to defend him. This murder, they well knew, the emperor 
would never forgive ; and therefore, well apprifed, that the 
only means of efcaping the punifhment due to their crime, 

was to create a new prince, they openly revolted, and with 
the concurrence of the people, who could no longer bear 



the tyrannical g 



of Maximinus, proclaimed G 



dianus, at that time proconful of Africa, emperor in his 
room. Gordianus was defcended of an illuftrious family, 
poflefled of immenfe wealth, and univerfally beloved both at 
Rome and in the provinces, many of which he had governed 
on account of his extraordinary merit and virtues ; but as he 
was ftricken in years, being at this time eighty and upwards, 
when the people broke unexpectedly into his houfe, and fa- 
luted him with the title of Auguftus, he threw himfelf upon 

the ground, and begged with many tears they would fuffer 
him to fpend the poor remains of his life in quiet, and chufe 
fome other more able, on account of his age, to deliver the 

fhite from the tyrannical yoke under which it groaned. But 
the people, and at their head one Mauricius, a perfon of great 
authority among them, continuing unalterable in their former 
refolution, Gordianus was in the end conftrained to accept 

the enfigns and title of emperor ; which he had no fooner 

done, than, to the inexpreffible joy of all the Africans, he 
took his fon, who bore the fame name, was then his lieute- 
nant, and had been cenful, for his partner in the empire. 

rom Thyfdrus, a city of no foall note in Byzacene, not 

far 
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far from Adrumetum, where this happened, Gordianus 
marched to Carthage, and made his entry into that city ar- . 
rayed with the imperial purple, amidft the loud acclamations 
of the people, faluting him with the title of Gordianus Afri- 
Canus. From Carthage he wrote to the fcnate and people He write3 
of Rome, acquainting them with what had happened in to the fe- 
Africa, and alluring them, that he had accepted of the ern-, nate * 
pire againft his will, and. was ready to refign it, if they did 
not think fit to confirm his election. In the decrees which 
he fent with his letters, and ordered to be publicly fet up 
with the approbation of the fenate, he gave leave to all exiles- 
to return home, banimed the informers, promifed large fums* 



" > 



to the people, and to the foldiery a greater largefs than any 




emperor had ever given. At the fame time, he wrote to all 
the great men in Rome, moft of whom were his parti- 
cular friends, encouraging them to exert themfelves on the 

prefent occafion, and join him in refcuing Rome from the 
mfupportable tyranny of Maximinus, which was the or 
motive that had prompted him in his old age to fubmit to fo 
heavy a burden as the empire. In his letter to Junius Syl- 
lanus, then conful, he charged that magiftrate to difpatch 
without delay Vitalianus, who commanded the body of prae- 
torian guards that had been left in Rome, and was greatly 



attached to Maximinus, being of a no lefs cruel and fav-^- 
temper than that tyrant. Syllanus, upon the receipt of this 
letter, fent the quaeftor, attended by fome refolute men, with 
letters to Vitalianus, which he pretended to have juft receiv- 
ed from Maximinus, enjoining them to draw him afide, and 
difpatch him while he was perufing them 5 which they did 
accordingly, and then gave out, that What they had done 

was by Maximinus's orders : which was believed ; for thus 

he ufed to treat even his beft friends. After this, the conful 

• 

Syllanus affembled at his houfe the praetors, asdiles, and tri- 
bunes of the people, and, attended by them, went to the fe- 
nate, and there read, on the twenty-feventh day of May, the 
letters which Gordianus had written both to them and to 



him. Hereupon the fenate, in great tranfports of joy, de- who *o 



clared, without the lean: hefitation, the two Gordians em 
perors, the two Maximins public enemies, and decreed a 0 J™ ^ Je r " 

reward to fuch as mould kill , either of them. At the dare Maxi- 




fame time, they named to the praetorfhip of the enfuing year m5n \ is a 
a third Gordian, grandfon to the elder, tho' then only but ^emy. 
twelve years old. Thefe proceedings, however, were kept 
fccret, till fuch time as the fenate had taken the necefiary 



afures for quafhinG; at onee the partv of the M 



Rome j 
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Rome 5 which was no fooner done, than they gave out, that 
they were both killed, and that the two Gordians reigned in 
their room. The edi&s of the latter were publicly hung up, 
and their images carried to the camp, with their letters to 
the foldiery, who being, after the death of Vitalianus, de- 
ftitute of a leader, readily fubmitted to the Gordians. As 

for the people, tranfported with rage againft Maximinus 

hardly to be expreffed, they immediately ran and pulled 
down all v his ftatues and monuments, uttering dreadful im- 
precations againft the bloody tyrant and his fon. At the 

fame time, the fenate enacted a decree, fentencing to death 
all the friends of Maximinus, and the minifters of his cruelty. 
The friends Hereupon fuch of them as had not the good luck to efcape 

of Maximi- Were maffacred without mercy by the enraged multitude, 

pmrdered!" 6 ara gg e d through the ftreets, and thrown into the common 

fewer. Several innocent perfons perifhed with the guilty, 
many laying hold of that opportunity to difpatch their pri- 
vate enemies or creditors. Sabinus, governor of Rome, en- 
deavouring to put a flop to thefe diforders, had his brains 
dafhed out with a blow from one of the mob, and his body 
was left for fojne time in the public ftreet d . 
The fenate In the mean time, it being publicly known, thatMaximi 
revolt from" nus WaS ^ alive, the fenate iiTued a fecond decree againft 
Mai minus. n * m i declaring anew both him and his fon public enemies, 

and at the fame time difpatched perfons of the greateft inte- 
reft and authority into all the provinces, with letters to the 
proconfuls, prefidents, lieutenants, tribunes, &c. exhorting 
them to join in the common caufe, and exert themfelves in 
defense of their common liberties, againft a raging tyrant 

and public enemy ( S ) . They likewife chofe twenty fenators, 

• who 



fl Gordian. vit. p. 153, & feq. Max. vie. 143, & fe<j. Herod 
1. vii. p. 595—598. 



(S) The letter, which the fenate wrote on this occafion, was 
conceived in the following terms : " To all proconfuls, prefi- 
" dents, lieutenants, commanders, tribunes, free towns, cities, 
villages and caftles, the fenate and people of Rome, whofe de- 
" liverance from the tyranny of the cruel monfter Maximin is 
begun by the Gordians, greeting : By the favour of the gods 
we have for emperor Gordian, a perfon of the greateft merit 
" and virtue We have proclaimed him emperor, and, for the 

" greater fecurity of the ftate, his fon in conjunction with him. 
c • It is incumbent upon you to concur with us in procuring and 

" promoting the public welfare and fafety j in oppofing the 

" wicked 



cc 
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who had all been confuls, and fent them into different parts 
of Italy, with orders to guard night and day all the roads, 
ports, and harbours, that no account of what had paffed at 
Rome might be tranfmitted to Maximinus before the arrival 
of Gordian. The letters of the fenate were received in moft 
cities and provinces with incredible joy, and a dreadful 
daughter was made of the officers and friends of Maximinus. 

Only a few places continued faithful to him, and either de- 
livered up to the tyrant, or maffacred, the deputies of the 
fenate. At Rome perfons of all ranks and ages, even the 
women and children, crouded to the temples, befeeching 
the gods, that they would never fuffer the bloody tyrant to ap- 
proach the city e . Maximinus, who was at this time either 
in Thrace or Sarmatia, foon received intelligence of what 
had paffed at Rome and in Africa, notwithftanding all the 
precautions of the fenate ; nay, a copy of the decree of the 
fenate, declaring him a public enemy and fetting a price up- 
on his head, was tranfmitted to him \ upon the reading 6f 
which he flew into fuch a paifion, as can hardly be exprelTed His rage np» 
or conceived : more like a wild beaft than an human creature, «j the newtt 
fays the author of his life, he beat his head againft the wall, ° 0 i t ' hc r€ * 
threw himfelf upon the ground, tore his royal robes, drew 
his fword, and, after having uttered dreadful menaces againft 
the fenate, fell upon thofe who ftood next to him, and would 
have killed his fon, had he not quickly withdrawn, for having 
refufed to quit him and live at Rome 5 which the father advifed 
him to doupon their firft coming to the empire, and which would 



his opinion, have kept the fenate and people in awe, and pre<- 
vented the prefent revolt. In fhort, fuch was his fury and 
rage, that his friends looking upon him as a man bereft of his. 
underftanding, with much-ado fnatched his arms from him, 
and carried him to his room. Being returned to himfelf, he 
fpent fome days in deliberating with his council -about the 
moft proper meafures to be purfued at fuch an important con- 
juncture. Then affembling his army, he acquainted them 
with the ftate of affairs, pretending to be under no appre- 
henfion, and promifing to diftribute among them the eftates of 

the* 



Herod. 1. vii. p. 599. Max. vit. p r 141 



wicked defigns of thofe who threaten us ; and in purfuing tQ 
" death the cruel tyrant Maximin and his friends ; for we have 
* f decJa-ed him and his fon public enemies (33}.". 



{33) Vit. Mas. p. 145, 144. 
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the fenators and African rebels. Having ended his fpeechj he 

gave his foldiers a great bounty, and without lofs of time be-* 

^ C itaT° heS gan his march towara s Italy The troops not (hewing fo 

for ta y. muc h ar( ] our an j f orwarc [ n efs as he expected, he wrote to his 

fon, who was marching with a feparate body at fome di- 
ftance, to join him with all poflible expedition, left the army 
mould, in his abfence, attempt upon his life. At the fame 
time, he difpatched perfons to Rome, to publifli there in his 
name a general pardon with refpecl to all paft injuries, and 
with them letters to Sabinus, not being yet apprifed of 
his death, in which was inclofed a copy of the decree declar- 
ing him a public enemy ; for he fuppofed Sabinus, who had 
abfcnted himfelf that day from the fenate, to be altogether 
ignorant of what had pafTed there \ While Maximinus was 
marching towards Italy, the face of affairs was quite changed 

Africa : A fenator, by name Capelianus, had been appoint- 



ed governor of Mauritania by Maximinus with a confider 



able body of troops under his command, to make head a- 
gainft the Moors not fubje£t to Rome, who infefted with 

daily incurfions the Roman territories. But Gordianus, to 
whom he had been a declared enemy, and whom he had on 
all occafions oppofed, immediately difcharged him, and nam- 
ed another in his room . Capelianus, who was an officer of 
great valour and experience, inftead of obeying the orders of 
Capeliaaus the new emperor, anembled all his forces, levied feveral com- 
rai a f ^ i J'° r r 1 ccs panies of Moors, and having with incredible difpatch drawn 

Gordianr / together a very confiderable body of well difciplined and re- 

folute men, marched at the head of them ftrait to Car- 
thage. His approach alarmed the city. The inhabitants, 
however, betook themfelves to their arms, and marched out 
under the conduct of Gordianus the younger to meet the 
enemy. Hereupon a bloody engagement enfued, in which 
Gordianus's raw and undifciplined troops performed wonders ; 
but were in the end put to flight, and moft of them cut in 
pieces either in the battle or the purfuit. Gordianus himfelf 

-Their death, was killed in the field, which, together with the lofs of the 

battle and the approach of the enemy, red uced the father to 
fuch defpair, that he ftrangled himfelf with his own girdle 
Such was the end of the twoGordians, after having reigned, ac- 
cording to the mofl: probable opinion 11 , one month and fix days. 
They were fprung from two of the moft antient and illuftri- 

ous 



f Gord. vit. p. 157, i;S. Herod, p. 601. Max. vit. p. 141 
£ Herod. 1. vii. p. 602, 603. Gord. vit. p. 15$. Max. vit. p 
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ous families in Rome. Gordianus the father* ftyled in moft Extraction 

medals and infcriptions M. Antonius Gordianus, was the fon ™^£ r " 
of Maecius Marullus, defcended from the Gracchi, and ' of ^ Got- * 
Ulpia Gordiana, of the . family of the emperor Trajan. His dians. 
father, grandfather, and great grandfather had been confuls 
and he himfelf twice difcharged that honourable office, firft 
with the emperor Caracalla in 213. and the fecond time with 
Alexander Sever us in 229. His wealth was anfwerable to his 
quality \ for he poflefled, according to Julius Capitolinus, 
more land in the provinces, than any private man in Rome 

The fame writer obferves, that he was the firft private per- 
fon who had a confular habit of his own, the reft, and even 
fome of the emperors, contenting themfelves with the com- 
mon robes that Were lodged in the capitol k . He was well- 

fhaped, of a comely and majeftic afpe£r, and thought to re- 

femble the emperor Auguftus. He was highly efteemed 

the emperor Alexander, who returned public thanks to the 

fenate for preferring fo d efer ving a per fon to the government 
of Africa, ftyling him, in the letter which he wrote upon that 

occafion, a nobleman of great magnanimity, eloquence, juf- 
tice, moderation, integrity, goodnefs, &c. He was exceed- 
ing kind to all his relations, and paid fuch refpecl: to his wife's 
father, Annius Severus, that he never prefumed, before he 

was praetor, to fit. down in his prefence, and never failed 
Waiting upon him once a day, even when he was conful. He 
was very fober in his diet, modeft, but proper, in his drefs, 
and regular in all his actions, without ever being guilty of 
. any excefs, or difcompofed by any paffion He was well 
verfed in all the branches of literature, efpecially in poetry, 
and wrote in his youth feveral poems, which were greatly 
efteemed, and, among the reft, one intitled Antoniniades, 
defcribing in thirty books the lives and wars, the public and 
private actions of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, or 

Antoninus Phiiofophus. He wrote likewife in profe the praifes 

of the Antonini. His chief entertainment was to read Plato, 
Ariftotle, Cicero, Virgil, and the other antient authors. No 
one ever gave greater fatisfa&ion to' the people, or difcharged 



— - t>— ■ - ^ — — — - — — — — 1 — t — 7 — _ la- 
the public offices with more, generofity, than Gordianus. Du 



ring the year of his aedilefhip, he exhibited public mews once 
a month, fometimes five hundred couple of gladiators at a 
time, and never lefs than one hundred and fifty. He caufed 
an incredible number of wild beafts to be brought to Rome, 

for 



* Gord. vit, p. 151, 15^ k Idem, p. 1 Idem, 
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for the diverfion of the people, from the moft diftant parts 

of the empire. In one day a thoufand bears were hunted and 
killed, and in his other fhews, fuch numbers of wild beafts of 
all kinds, as had never before been feen in Rome ; which 
gained him the affections of the people, entirely addicted to 
diverSions of that nature. After his fecond confulfhip, he was 
immediately fent into Africa in quality of proconful ; which 

office he difcharged with fo much juftice, equity, and mode- 
ration, that he was univerfally adored, and more beloved by 
the people than any governor had ever been before him, Some 
calling him a Scipio, fome a Cato, fome a Mutius Scaevola, 
a Rutilius* a Laelius. He married Fabia Oreftilla, the daugh- 
ter of Annius Severus, and grand-daughter to the emperor 
M. Aurelius, and had by her a daughter named Maecia Faus- 
tina, who was married to Junius Balbus a confular ; and a 
fon ftyled in the antient infcriptions and medals M. Antonius 
Gordianus 11 , with the title of pontifex ; whereas his father 
is diftinguifhed with that of pontifex Maximus. The fon was 
killed in the year 237, the forty-fixth of his age n , and con- 
sequently was born in 191, the twelfth of the reign of Corn- 
modus. He had an extraordinary memory, and was well 
verfed in polite literature, having had Serenus Sammonicus 
for his preceptor, who bequeathed to him his famous library, 

confifting of Sixty-two thoufand volumes. He wrote feveral 

pieces both in profe and verfe, which (hewed, fays Capitoli- 
nus that he had a fine genius, but neglected to cultivate 
and improve it. He was well (killed in the law, and one of 
Alexander's chief counfellors. He was univerfally beloved on 
account of his obliging carriage and extraordinary fweet tem- 
per; but loved his pleafures, and fpent moft of his time in 
baths, gardens, and groves. He kept conftantly twenty-two 
concubines, and is faid to have had by each of them three or 
four children ; whence he was called the Priamus, and Satiri- 
cally the Priapus, of his time. iElius Cordus writes, that he 
cbuld never be prevailed upon to marry, and confequently had 
no lawful iffue. On the other hand Dexippus tells us, that 
he married, and had by his wife Gordian, afterwards empe- 
ror p. But, according to Herodian, the emperor was not 
his, but his Sifter's, fon. But of him hereafter, Gordian, of 
whom we are now writing, was highly favoured by Helioga- 

balus, as a young man addicted to his pleafures, and by that 

prince raifed to the quaeftorftiip. Alexander preferred him, as 

he 



175 Goltz. p. 102. . * Vit. Gord. p. 158. 0 Idem, p* 
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he was a man of known integrity and great abilities, to the pra> 



torihip, and foon after honoured him with the confular dig- 
nity. In the reign of Alexander or Maximinus he was fent 
into Africa, in quality of lieutenant to his father, who took 
him for his partner in the empire, and, upon his death, put 
an end to his own life in the manner we have related above. 

To refume now the thread of our hiftory* The difmal • 
tidings of the death of the two Gordians in Africa threw the 
whole city into the utmoft confternation. However, as they 
dreaded above all things the cruel effecls of Maximinus's re- 
fentment, and expected to find no mercy at the hands of fo 
barbarous a tyrant, they refolved, not to fubmit to him, but 
to defend themfelves to the laft* The fenate therefore, af- 

fembling in the temple of Concord, chofe two new emperors, 

M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus and DecimusCcelius Balbinus. Pupienus 

The former was a perfon of low birth, but extraordinary and falbmus 

rT . r , r t- ^ r -i proclaimed 

merit. His father was, according to lome, a cart-wright, emperors 
according to others, a lock-fmith ; but the fon railed himfelf, The rifs and 
chiefly by his courage and valour, to the firft employments p^^" 13 . 

1 • tt r i r n • v r • / u* of Pupienus. 

in the empire. He ierved nrlt in quality or a private loldier ; 

but was foon preferred, as he diftinguifhed himfelf on all oc- 
cafions, to the poll of a centurion, then to that of a tribune, 
and not long after to the command of feveral legions, in 
which he acquitted himfelf fo well, that he was admitted in- 
to the fenate, created praetor, honoured with the confullhip, 
and fucceflively appointed governor of Bithynia, Greece, and 

Narbonne Gaul. From Gaul he was fent to command the 
troops in Illyricum, where he gained great advantages over 
the Sarmatians, and the forces in Germany, where he was at- 
tended with equal fuccefs againft the Germans. Upon his return 
from Germany, he was made governor of Rome, in which 
place he acquitted himfelf with fuch prudence, integrity, and 
difcretion, that he was both efteemed and beloved by perfons of 
every rank and condition. He appeared always grave and fe- 
rious, and mewed no great compiaifance to any one" ; but was 
juft, merciful, and never guilty of the- leaft action that fa- 
voured of inhumanity, but on the contrary always ready to 
forgive. He addicted himfelf to no party, was fteady and in- 
flexible, in his refolutions, and, without trufting to others, 



examined every thing himfelf with great care and attention. 



In iliort the fenate entertained fuch an high opinion of his 
extraordinary merit and virtues, 4 that, in declaring him 
emperor, they folemnly protefted, that, in the whole empire, 

they knew no perfon better qualified than he for fuftaining the 
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name and dignity of a prince q . He, is commonly called Pu- 
pienus by the Latin hiftorians, and by the Greek writers- Max- 
imus, which has ftrahgely perplexed Capitolinus, who, after 

a long defcant, concludes, that they were two names of one 
and the fame perfon : this trouble he might have faved him- 
felf by only looking upon one of that prince's coins. Balbi- 
The extrac- nus was defcended of an illuftrious family, and pretended to 

^ovmentsof ^ er * ve k* s pedigree fr° m Cornelius Balbus Theophanes, a ce- 
Bafbinus. lebrated hiftorian, and a man of the firft rank in the ifland of 

Lefbos, who was made free of Rome by Pompey the Great 
The prefent emperor had been twice conful, and had 
ed without blame feveral provinces, viz. Afia, Africa, B 
thynia, Galatia, Pontus, Thrace, and Gaul. He had like- 
wife commanded armies ; but, being fomewhat timorous, he 
was thought better qualified for civil than military affairs. He 
ponefied immenfe wealth, lived with great fplendor, was ad- 
dicted to pleafures, but at the fame time univerfally beloved 
on account of his integrity, (for he injured no man but him- 
felf) his humanity, fweet temper, and obliging behaviour. 
He was an excellent orator, no mean poet, and had an un- 
common talent in making extemporary verfes r . 

Maximus and Balbinus being, with the unanimous confent 

of the fenate," raifed to the fovereignty, and inverted with the 

tribunitial and proconfular power, went, at the breaking up 

The people °^ t ^ ie a ^ em ^ty? t0 capitol. But while they were offer- 
mutiny, mg there the ufual facrifices, the populace rofe, and, armed 

with ftones and clubs, declared, that they would not obey 
the new emperors, and demanded, with great clamour, a 
prince of the Gordian family. Maximus and Balbinus, backed 
by fome young knights, attempted to open themfelves a way 
through the croud, fword in hand ; but were in the. end, in 



fpite of all their efforts, obliged to fend for young Gord 



then only twelve years old, who was received by the popu- 
lace with loud fhouts of joy, and carried to the capitol ; 
Young G or- wnere t ^ e Senate, to appeafe the multitude, declared him 
dian declared Caefar, arrayed him with the habit peculiar to that dignity, 
Cafor. an d in that attire fhewed him to the people, who thereupon 

difperfed, and, retiring quietly to their houfes, fuffered the 
new emperors to take pollefiion of the palace where they 
began to difcharge the funclions of fovereignty with deifying 

the two Gordians. When that ceremony was over, they 

appointed Sabinus governor of Rome, and Pinarius Valens, 

uncle 
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uncle by the father to Maximus, commander of the praetori- . 

an guards ; and then, without lofs of time began to levy what 
forces they could, and make the neceffary preparations for 
taking the field againft Maximinus 5 who, upon the news of 
their election, quickened his march, breathing nothing but 




and destruction. As raoft of the provinces had efpoufed 

the party of the fenate, troops were fent from all parts to rein- . 

force the army of Maximus, who, being charged with the Maximus 
conduct of the war, as the more able commander, fet out m ? r ^ a - 

from Rome foon after his election, leaving the praetorianminus. .** 
guards, and part of the new-raifed forces, to defend, the 

city and awe the populace. After his departure, the fenate 
difpatched the moft considerable men of their body into the 
different parts of Italy, with orders to fortify all the cities, 
and fupply the inhabitants with arms ; to remove all manner 
of provifions into the fortified towns, and either to reap or 
deftroy the corn in the fields ; to mow the grafs, and lay* 
wafte the whole country, through which Maximinus was to 
march with his numerous army. At the fame time, they 
fent circular letters into all the provinces, declaring fuch, as 
mould lend him the leaft afliftance, traitors, rebels, and pub- 
lic enemies, Maximus had fcarce left the city, when dread- 



ful difturbances arofe there, occafioned by the temerity of 



two fenators, Gallicanus and Mecamas, who feeing two fol- 
diers of the praetorian guards enter the hall, where the fenate 1 
was auembled, quitting their places, ruined upon them unex- « 
pectedly, and difpatched them with their daggers 5 for in thofe di- 
ffracted times moft fenators wore daggers under their robes. 
Hereupon the other foldiers of that corps, who "were waiting at 
the door mixed with the populace, betook themfelves to flight, 

but were purfued by Gallicanus, who encouraged the mob to fall 



Upon them as fpies and partizans of the tyrant Maximinus 



Some of them were wounded, but the reft fliut themfelves up 
their camp, where they were attacked the fame day by Gal- 
lieanus at the head of the multitude, (whom he had fupplied 
with arms) and of all the gladiators he could draw together. 
The guards fuftained the attack with their ufual refolution, 
repulfed the aflailants, and falling upon them in their retreat, 
cut great numbers of them in pieces. This (laughter ferved 
only to infpire the multitude with new rage ; and the fenate, 
efpoufing their quarrel, ordered the new-levied forces, which 
Maximus had left to maintain peace and tranquillity in the cwee a " t ^ 9 
ity, to march againft the praetorian guards ; which they did pr?e torian 
accordingly, and 9 attacked the camp with great fury, but?"^ and 



after repeated affaults, in which great nurnbers of them 
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perifhed, obliged to give over the attempt and retire. The 
incenfed multitude, finding all their efforts thus baffled, be- 




thought themfelv es at laft of cutting" the conduits that convey- 
ed water into the camp ; which reduced the foldiery to fucli 
defpair, that, throwing the gates of the camp open, they rufti- 
ed unexpectedly upon the multitude, fword in hand, and 

drove them, after a long difpute, in which much blood was 
fhed on both fides, into the city, where the combat began 
a-new, the people difcharging from the tops of their houfes 

fhowers of ftones and tiles upon the foldiery, who in revenge 

Hfordew ^ et ^ re to ^ 10 ? s anc * ftore-houfes, which confumed the 
committed greateft part of the city, an incredible quantity of valuable 
in the city, effects, and many perfons of all ranks K Herodian does not 

inform us how the tumult ended 5 but Capitolinus writes, that 
the temples were profaned, the private houfes pillaged, the 
ftreets covered with dead bodies, &c. that the emperor Bal- 
binus, attempting to appeafe the tumult and part the comba- 
tants, was dangeroufly wounded on the head ; but at length, 
having fent for young Gordian, and ftiewed him to the peo- 

in his purple robes, the fury of both parties afiwaged at 
once, hoftilities ceafed, the people retired to their houfes, and 
the foldiers to the camp. So great was the efteem, refpect, 
and veneration, both of the people and foldiery, for one 
fprung from the Gordians, who had loft their lives in the de- 
fence of the people of Rome u . • 

The next year, when Annius Pius, or, as others call him, 

^rfues his ^lpius, and Pontianus were confuls, Maximinus early, in the 

march into fpring purfued his march towards Italy, having with him, wc 
Italy. may fay, all the*- forces of the empire. Being arrived at the 

foot of the Alps that part 4 Italy from Illyricum, he found the 
city of Hemona or iEmona abandoned by its • inhabitants $ 
which infpired him with hopes of certain victory 5 for he 

thence concluded, that no place or city would dare to with- 

ftand him. Herodian calls iEmona the firft city of Italy -> but 
he ought rather to have fly led it the laft of Pannonia ; for in 
that province it is placed by all the antient and modern gecgra- 
srs. Sanfon fuppofes it to have ftood where the prefent 
city of Laubach ftands, the capital of Carniola ; others place 
it in the neighbourhood of Igg, in the fame country. Maxi- 
minus, leaving iEmona, pafled the mountains without meet- 
ing with the leaft oppofition ; which heightened his joy and 
confidence. But his men, who expected to be refrefhed, 

after pafiing the mountains, with plenty of all manner of pro- 
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vifions in Italy, . finding the country laid wafte far and wide, His foldiers 
and themfelves deftitute even of neceflaries, began to mutiny. be s m t0 
Maximinus puniftied the ring-leaders of the tumult with great tmy * 
feverity, which only ferved to exafperate the reft, However, 
he purfued his march ; and being informed, that the city of 
Aquileia had fhut its gates againft a party, which he had fent 

to take pofleffion of the place, he marched thither in perfon 

with all his forces, not doubting, but the inhabitants would 
fubmit upon the approach of fo formidable an army. But Maximums 
Crifpinus and Menophilus, two confulars of great refolution [j^"f AqS- 
and intrepidity, to whom the fenate had committed the de- 
fence of the city, anfwered the tribune fent by Maximinus to 
fummon them to furrender, that they were determined to hold 
out to the laft, and rather forfeit their lives, than betray their 
truft, or yield to fuch a cruel, bloody, and faithlefs tyrant. 
At the fame time, to animate the inhabitants, who be 
waver, they gave out, that Apollo, the tutelar god of the 





had allured them of victory ; which diipelled all fear 
fq that every one began tp prepare for a vigorous defence. 
In the mean while, Maximinus having fpent fome time in 
paffing the river Sontius, now Ifonzo, about fixteen miles 
from Aquileia* approached the city ; and having caufed all 
the vines and neighbouring groves, which were a great orna- 
ment to the place, to be cut down, he began to batter the 
walls with an incredible number of warlike engines, and to 
harafs the befieged with repeated aflaults, which they fuf- 
tained with fuch refolution and intrepidity as can "hardly be The inhabi- 
exprefled. Even the women and children appeared on the ^ a f " e ts e f ^ n 
ramparts, and bore their fhare in the common danger ; the * r *f ^ lur 
women efpecially fignalized their zeal by yielding their hair to tton. 
be employed in making firings for the bows and 
like machines. The fenate, out of gratitude, after the death 
of Maximinus, caufed a magnificent temple to be erected, which 

they confecrated to Venus calva, or Venus the bald : on a 
medal of Quintia Crifpilla, wife to the emperor Maximus, is 
to be feen a temple with that legend and the figure of a bald 
woman \ The foldiers of Maximinus, in the beginning of 
the fiege, fhewed great ardour 5 which, however, began to 



war 



abate, when they found the inhabitants firmly determined 
undergo all labours and har<l(hips, rather than fubmit. Maxi 



minus, highly provoked at their- backwardnefs, and befides 

ged at the bitter reproaches uttered by the inliabitants a- 
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gairul: him and his fon, as often as they approached the walls* 
caufed. feveral of his officers to be publicly executed, afcrib- 
ins; the coolnefs of the foldiers to want of courage in them. 
This exafperated the foldiers, already inclined to mutiny for 
want of provifiqns, of which, and even of water, there was 
great fcarcity in the camp. Befides, a report was fpread, that 
the whole empire was arming againrr. Maximinus, and rea 




fall upon thofe who fupported him in his tyranny. Here 



of Maximi- the Albanians, that is, the foldiers belonging to the 
S mmder' camp in the neighbourhood of * Alba, took a fudden refolution 
him and Bis to difpatch the author of fo many calamities ; and, without 
*° n * farther deliberation* went ftrait at noon-day to the tent of 

Maximinus, difpatched both him and his fon with many 
wounds, cut off their heads, and fent them to Rome, and 
threw their bodies into the river. With them were killed A- 
nolinus, their captain of the guards, and all their chief mini- 
fters and friends \ Such was the end of the reign, or rather 
of the tyranny, of the two Maximins, after it had lafted 



three years and a few days, the father being then in the fifty 



fifth year of his age, and the fon in the twenty-firft. The 
Pannonians, Thracians, and fome other troops, heard the 
news of their death with regret, but did not attempt to re- 
venge it. Thus the whole army prefented themfelves unarm- 
ed before the gates of Aquileia, acquainted the befieged with 

the death of Maximinus, and defired to be admitted into the 
city. It was not thought advifeable to open the gates to them \ 
but after they had adored the images of Maximus, Balbi- 
binus, and Gordian, placed for that purpofe on the ramparts, 
a great quantity of provifions was fent to their camp j for they 
were almofr. famifhed : and the next day they ail took the ufual 
oaths to Maximus and Balbinus ■'. 

V 

Bis death An exprefs was immediately difpatched to Rome with thefe 

»5eat joy at things, who pafiing through Ravenna, found the em- 
Rome. peror Maximus there buiy in affembling his forces, in order 

to march againft the tyrant. But when he underftood, that 
both the Maximins were killed, that their army had fubmit- 
ted, and fworn fidelity to him and his collegue, tranfported 
with joy, and laying afide all military preparations, he re- 
paired to the temples to return thanks to the gods for fuch 
fignal and unexpected fuccefs'. In the mean time, the ex- 
prefs purfuing his journey, and often changin to 



ed Kome the fourth day, diftant from Aquileia about two 

hundred 
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hundred and eighty miles, which no one, fays our hifto- 
rian, had ever done before. Upon his arrival, he found 
Balbinus and Gordian affifting with the people at the pub- 
lic fports in the theatre, where he delivered his letters to 
the two princes ; which he had no fooner done, than tho 
whole multitude cried out with one voice, Maximinus is kil- 
led ; andrifing up left the theatre, and crowded to the tem- 
ples, whither Balbinus and Gordian followed. The fenate 

immediately affembled ; and, after decreeing feveral honours 

to the three princes, appointed facrinces to be offered in all 
the temples, and a day of public and folemn thankfgiving for 
their happy delivery. Balbinus, who ufed to tremble at the 
very name of Maximinus, offered an hecatomb, which was 
never done but upon fome extraordinary occafion, and caufed 
the fame facrifice to be offered in all the cities of the ern- 
pire z . Thofe who brought the heads of the two Maximins, 
arrrived at Rome foon after the courier 5 for they made what , 
hafte they could. They were met every-where by crouds 
of the people, and received with the greateft demonftrations 
of joy. They entered Rome with the heads ftuck upon two : 
lances, that every one might fee them : and no fight was ever, 
more pleafing. They repaired again to the temples, offered*, 
new facrifices, and feemed no lefs tranfported with joy, than, 
if they had been delivered from imminent death or captivi- 

The two heads were ab andoned to the rage of the po- 
pulace, and, after many infults, burnt in the field of Mars, 
The names of the Maximins were, by a decree of the fenate, 
erafed out of all inferiptions, their flatues overturned, and 
their bodies ordered to be left unburied. The emperor Maxi- 
mus haftened from Ravenna to Aquileia, where h e was re- 
ceived with loud acclamations, and acknowledged emperor by 
the army of Maximinus, among whom he diftributed large . 
fums, and then fent them back to their refpe&ive quarters, 

retaining with him only the praetorian guards, and a fmall bo- 
dy of Germans, in whom chiefly he confided. During his 

ltay at Aquileia, the fenate, to do him honour, fent a depu- 
tation to him, confiding of twenty of their body, who had 

been all confuls, praetors, or quaeftors. With them he fet out Maxima 
from Aquileia ; and arriving at Rome with a numerous and returns *° 
fplendid retinue, was there received at the gates by Balbinus, 
Gordian, the fenate in a body, and all the people, and con- 
ducted in triumph to the palace . The two emperors go- 

O 4 verned 
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vcrned with great prudence and moderation, enacted excellent 
The wife laws, adminiftered juftice with the utmoft impartiality, main- 
tained the military difcipline with due rigor, paid great refpe£fc 



adminiftra- 

tv^o empe- ana? deference to the fei&te, and conducted themfelves in all 
rors. things with fuch wifdom, equity, and moderation, that they 

were in a manner adored both by the fenate and people . 
But the happinefe and tranquillity, , which they enjoyed under 
The Cam, excellent princes, were mort-lived. The Carpi, a peo- 
Goths, and pie beyond the Danube, palling that riverj ravaged the pro- 
fit en\h e v * nce °^ Mcefia. Goths, provoked perhaps by the death 
Romans °f Maximinus, invaded the Roman territories on the fide of 
with war, Scythia ; and the Perfians, who had continued quiet fince the 

year 233, when Alexander made war upon them, threaten-* 
ed the eaftern provinces. It was therefore agreed among the 
princes, that Maximus mould march againft the Perfians, 
Balbinus againft the Goths and Carpi, and Gordian remain in 

the mean time at Rome. But while great preparations were 
making for the intended expeditions, the praetorian guards, 
difTatisfied to fee princes, who had been created by the fe- 
nate, fo much applauded, and provoked at the bitter invec- 
tives which were daily uttered againft Maximinus, and re- 
flected . no fmall diftionour upon them, who had raifed him 



The presto- t0 ^ e elll pi re ? began to mutiny, and complain with 



rian guards ther, that the right of naming the emperors, which had hither- 
mutiny, to proved fo advantageous to them, was matched out of their 

hands, and transferred to the fenate. Befides, they grew jea- 
lous of the Germans, whom Maximus had brought to Rome 
with him, with a defign, as they imagined, to difcharge the 
praetorian guards, as Septimius Severus had formerly done, 
and to take the Germans in their room. Being thus preju- 
diced againft the two emperors, they refolved- to difpatch 
them, and refume their pretended authority, by fetting up 

another in their room. Having taken this refolution, they 



only waited for an opportunity of putting it in execution, 



which foon offered ; for the Capitoline games being celebrat 
ed a few days after, and moft of the emperors domeftics re- 
forting thither, the difcontented and mutinous foldicry march- 
ed ftrait to the palace, where the two princes were left al- 
moft alone. . Maximus, informed of their arrival before they 
had entered the palace, was for calling the Germans to his 



. . c afiiftance, but was therein oppofed by Balbinus. For thefe 
between the two princes were not, for all their great qualities, free from 
emperors, private jealoufies. Balbinus was piqued at the extraordinary 
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honours which the fenate had heaped upon his collegue, as if 

the death of Maximinus, and bleflings thence accruing, had 

been chiefly owing to him 5 and befides, looked upon him as 

one greatly inferior to himfelf in birth and nobility. On the 
other hand, Maximus, knowing himfelf to be by far the 
better and abler commander, tacitly claimed on that fcore 
the chief authority. Thefe mutual jealoufies, though pru- 
dently concealed, and rather gueffed at by others, than feen, 
bred fome mifunderftan ding between them, and occafioned in 
the end the ruin of both. For Balbinus, not giving credit 
to what he was told of the defigns of the praetorian guards, 
but rather fufpe&ing that his collegue intended to employ 
the Germans againft him, would not fuffer Maximus, to 
whom they were greatly attached, to fend for them. This 
occafioned a warm difpute, and gave time to the praetorian 
guards to break into the palace, and difperfe fuch of the 
emperors friends and domeftics as offered to oppofe them. 
When they came to the apartment where the two princes 
were, they rufhed upon them with a fury hardly to be 
expreffed, tore in pieces their imperial robes, dragged them 
out of the palace with a defign to carry them to their camp, 
wounded and infulted them in a moft dangerous manner. 
But, while they were hurrying them through the city to the 
camp, being informed, that the Germans had taken arms, 
and were advancing to refcue the princes out of their hands, 
they killed them both, and leaving their bodies in the ftreet, They at 
retired to the camp, carrying with them young Gordian, q*^ 1 
whom they proclaimed emperor, giving out, to appeafe the proc i a ] m 
populace, that they had killed thofe whom the people had at emperor, 
nrft rejected, and fet up in their room the perfon whom 
they had demanded. The Germans, informed that the em- 
perors were killed, retired, without committing any hoftili- 
ties, to their quarters without the city. Thus Gordian re- 
mained in peaceable pofleflion of the empire d . Maximus 
and Balbinus had reigned about one year and two months. 

Of the defcent and birth of Gordian we have fpoken 
above. He was, according to Herodian, the fon of Junius 
Balbus, by the fifter of Gordian the younger, from whom 
he borrowed the name of M. Antoninus Gordianus, as he is 
ftyled in all the antient infcriptions °. He was about thirteen jjj s cxc 

years old when he came to the empire, and confequently muft j en t qua 
have been born in the year 225, the fourth of Alexander's cations. 

reign 
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reign* He was a youth of a gay temper, comely afpe<9:, and 

exceeding fweet difpofition, which gained him the love of 
all who approached him. Capitolinus tells us, that he was 
beloved by perfons of all ranks, more than any prince had 
ever been before him. The fenate ufed to ftyle him their 
fon, the foldiers their child, and the people their darling. He 
was addicted to ftudy and learning, and well inftrudted in 
moft branches of polite literature. He had all the neceflary 
qualifications for forming an excellent prince; but as he want- 
ed experience, and fuch a mother to direct and advife him 



as Mamaea, in the beginning of his reign, he fell into the 



hands of one Maurus and fome other crafty freed-men and 
is deceived eunuchs, who, playing booty, and abufmg the confidence he 
u"oii b P °Ks re P 0 ^ * n t ^ em > perfuaded him to do many things, which he 
JJfiaiftcL 1S ever a ^ ter regretted. They foon drove all good men from 

the court, raifed to the firft employments perfons altogether 
unworthy of them, plundered the exchequer, and did all the 
mifchief which wicked and avaricious minifters are capable 
of doing f . In the beginning of the year, the young prince 
entered upon his firft confulfhip, to which he had been nam- 
ed in the reign of Maximus and Balbus, and took for his 
collegue Aviola. This year he entertained the people with 
magnificent fports, in order to make them forget their paft 
heats and animofities. The following year, when Sabinus 
was conful, the fecond time, with Venuftus, Sabinianus re- 
v volted in Africa, and caufed himfelf to be proclaimed em- 
peror ; but the governor of Mauritania reduced the rebels to 
fuch ftreights, that they delivered up Sabinianus to him, ac- 
knowledged their fault, and fubmitted. All the partizans of 
Sabinianus were pardoned but what was his fate, we are 
no-where told. The next year, the emperor took upon him 
his fecond confullhip, having Pompeianus Civica for his col- 
legue. The young prince married this year Furia Sabina 
Tranquillina, the daughter of Mifitheus, who was imme- 
diately honoured with the title of Augufta ; but whether he 
had any children by her, hiftory does not inform us. The 
MifitHeos, emperor chofe Mifitheus for his father-in-law, purely on ac- 
thf ai uards count °^ g r ^at wifdom, integrity, and learning ; and ap- 
and father, pointed him captain of the guards, that he might have a per- 
inriaw to fon of his extraordinary talents with whom to advife, not 
tta empe- faring t0 tru £ t0 fcjg 0 wn. judgment. Mifitheus had no 

fooner taken pofleffion of that important employment, than 

he 
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he acquainted the ' emperor with the mifdemeanour of Mau- 

fcus, and bafe practices of the other freed-men and eunuchs, 
who were thereupon all difcharged and banifhed the court. 
From a letter qf Mifitheus to tjhe emperor, quoted by Ca- 
pitolinus, it appears, that the young prince had been ftrange- 
ly milled, and grofly impofed upon by that infamous crew 
(T) j and from the emperor's aniwer to it, that he was fen-, 
iible of his former mifcondu6t, and defirous to correct his 
faults ; to know the truth, and to employ only fuch perfons, 
as would fpeak it without flattery or difguife (U). He re- 




it 



4C 



(T) This letter was conceived in the following terms : " It if 
"■ with the greateft pleafure I congratulate you upon the altera,- 
" tion of times. Every thing was. formerly bought and fold 
the eunuchs, and fuch as pretended to be your friends, but 
were in reality your greateft enemies. I am glad that this 
*' blot is removed from your reiga ; the more, becaufe you are, 
glad of it yourfelf 5 which will convince the world, that the 
diforders hitherto complained of ought not to .be imputed to 
you. All pofts in the army have been difpofed of to perfons no- 
ways qualified for them j others have been denied the rewards 
due to their fervices ; innocent perfons have been condemned, 
and fuch as were guilty faved ; the public revenues mifapplied* 

the exchequer plundered, &c. But thefe, and many diforders, 
will be, no longer imputed; to you, but to thofe who entered 
into cabals to deceive you, to remove, from the court ajl per- 
*? fons of virtue, hqnpur, and integrity, and to introduce in thejr 
" room men as wicked as themfelves, that they might make yo» 
a property to their evildefigns. But now your eyes are open 7 
' ' ed, you have begun to reform the Hate, and many diforders 
" have been already redreffed. I reckon it my greateft happi- 
" nefs to be father-in-law to fo good a prince ; a prince who, 
without trufting to others, examines into every thing himfelf, 
and has banifhed from his court thofe, who, confulting not his 

" honour, but their own intereft, led him aftray (34)." 

(U) The emperor returned to his father-in-law the following 
anfwer: " If the immortal gods had not protected the Roman 
empire, I had been deluded, and, together with the empire, 
utterly ruined by flaves and eunuchs. I am now fully convin- 
ced, that Felix ought not to have been trufted with the com- 
mand of the guards, nor Scrapammo with that of the fourth 



it 
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legion. But not to mention all my errors, I own, that I have 
done many things amifs, and now return thanks to the god& 
for having by your means difcovered many things to ine, which 



have 
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fpe&ed Mifitheus as his father, gave him that title, ordered 
him to call him his fon, and returned thanks to the fenate 
for diftinguilhing his father-in-law with the titles of father 
of princes, and guardian of the republic a titles which he 
well deferved, being one of the few minifters who are faid 
to have had nothing in view, but the glory of their prince 
and the welfare of the ftate °. This year, happened a dread- 
ful earthquake, which overturned a great many cities, and 

deftroyed an infinite number of people c . The following 
year, when C. Vettius Aufidius Atticus and C. Afinius Prae- 
Sapor, king textauis were confuls, Rome was alarmed with news from 

over-Tuns ^ e ea ^> where the Perfians, under the conduct of Sapor, 
the Roman fon and fuccefior to Artaxerxes, the reftorer of the Perfian 
dominions in monarchy, had entered the Roman dominions at the head of 

* e ea ' a mighty army, reduced all Mefopotamia, with the cities of 

Nifibis and Carrhse; and entering Syria, committed mod 
dreadful ravages in that province, putting all to fire and 
fword . Capitolinus writes, that he had made himfelf matter 
of Antioch itfelf, and threatened to over-run the other pro- 
vinces, moft of the Romans who defended them having, 

through fear, lifted themfelves in his army. Gordian refolved 
to march in perfon againft fo formidable an enemy 5 and ac- 
cordingly having caufed the temple of Janus to be opened, 
according to the antient cuftom, which had been long omit- 
ted, and perhaps was never after pra&ifed, he fet out from 
Rome this year 242, the fourth of his reign, with a numer- 
ous and well difciplined army ; and taking his rout through 
Moefia, defeated in that province the Goths and Sarmatians 
who difputed his paflage,' and obliged them to abandon their 
conquefts, and return to their refpe£Hve countries d , How- 



ever 



y 



* Gord. vit. p. i6i, b Idem, p. 163. c Idem, p. 162. 
d Idem, p. 163. 



" have been hitherto malicioufly concealed from me. Mauru$ 
<e entering into a confederacy with Gaudianus, Reverendus, and 
te Montanus, who confirmed what he faid, impofed upon me ; 

fo that, whatever they approved or condemned, I accepted or 
** rejected, relying entirely upon their integrity. Unhappy there - 
" fore is that prince, who has not fuch about him, as will tell 
*' him the truth without difguife. For as he cannot immediate- 
" ly know what panes among his people, he muft underftand it 



*« by the relation of others, and take his meafures according to 

" their information (35)." 



(35) Idem ibid. 



# 
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^ver, he was overcome in a tumultuary 



Alani 



the celebrated 




gement by the 



of Philippi in Macedon, or,' 



as others will have it, of Philippdpolis- in Thrace . But the 
barbarians neglected j it feems> to improve their victory, and 
withdrew for Gof dian purfued his march unmolefted through 
Thrace, and pafling the Hellefpont, arrived fafe in Afia. To 



this paflage perhaps alludes the fhip, which 



fome of his medals -bearing no date 



be feen 



From the Hellefpo 



he marched through Afia into Syria* where he gained fignal 

is over the enemy, of which hifforians give us but 



advantages over 
a confufed account, 
came the Perfiarts 



However, they all agree, that he over- 
feveral battles ; that he recovered the 



of Nifibis and Carrhae, and obliged the mighty Sap 



retire. 



with hisf powerful and numerous army, to abandon the Ro- SjfJJV 

man dominions, and retire with fhame and difgrace into his 

own country, whither he purfued him as far as Ctefiphon h 
Thefe fucceffes were chiefly owing to the wife counfels and 
directions of the brave Mifitheus, as the emperor . himfelf ac- 



knowledged 



in a 



which he wrote to the fenate upon 



his arrival at Nifibis in Mefopotamia. In that 



he firft 



his 



acquaints the fenate with the advantages he had gained c 
the barbarians in Macedon and Thrace ; then coming to 

victories over the Perfians, he tells them, that he had deli- 
vered the Antiochians from the Perfian yoke, recovered 



t 1 



Carrhae and other 



and was arrived at Nifibis, whence 



he defigned to proceed to Ctefiphon, provided the gods, adds 
he, continue their protection to us, and preferve Mifitheus, 
my father, and captain of the guards, by whofe wife conduct 
we have atchieved thefe, and hope toatchieve flill greater, 
gs. It is incumbent upon you, confcript fathers, to appoint 



public procefli 



recommend us to the gods, and 



thanks to Mifitheus. Upon the receipt of this letter, theGordian is 

fenate decreed a triumph to the emperor,and a triumphal cha- decreed a 

riot to Mifitheus, with a pompous infcription, ftyling him the MifiTifeus" 
father of princes, captain of the guards, and the guardian of triumphal 



public n . This infcrip 



which was placed on the ftatu e 



the 

bails -of his triumphal ftatue, is flill to be feen at Rome al 
moft entire. But the happinefs which the whole empire en- 
joyed under the government of Gordian, and the wife admi- 
niftration of Mifitheus, was {hort-lived. The latter died the Mifitheu 



and 



following year in the confulfhip of Arrianus and Papus, 
by his laft will left the Roman people his heirs. We are told, 

that 



dies. 



Idem, p. 265. 



f 



Aur. Vi&. Eutrop. J Idem, p. 160. 



Birag. p. 339. 8 Gord. vit. p. 162. 
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that Mifitheus being ill of a flux, the phyficians prefcribed 

him a remedy to flop it, which, by the contrivance of Julius 

Philippus, of whom hereafter, was exchanged, and another 

adminiftered in its room, which, as it had a quite contrary 
effect, put an end to his life. Upon his death, Philip was 

appointed captain of the guards, and commander in chief un- 
der the emperor of all the forces of the eaft ; for of him 
Gordian did not entertain the leaft fufpicioh'. The fol- 



lowing year, when Peregrinus and iEmilianus were confuls^ 



the emperor entered the Perfian dominions, in order to purfue 
the war, which he had fo fuccefsfully begun. Plotinus, the 
$ celebrated philofopher, lifted himfelf in his army, hoping by 

that means to^have an opportunity of Conferring with the 

Perfian and Indian philofophers k . The philofopher was then 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age, which, according to the 

chronology of Porphyrius, the author of his life, anfwers the; 

prefent year, the 243d of the chrffian aera and fixth of Gor- 

dian's reign. 

Julius Phi- Philip no fooner faw himfelf raifed to the important poft 

to"of "he °^ ca P tam °f tne g u * ara s, than he began to afpire at the fo- 
guards, in vereignty itfelf. As the foldiers were greatly attached to the 
Sis room, young prince, in order to lefTen their affeclion to him, he 

ibmetimes led them into places where no provifions could be 

found ; at other times fent in his name the veflels, which afr 
tended the army, loaded with corn, another way, hoping 
that the troo'ps, diftrefTed for want of necefTaries, would, not- 
withftanding their attachment to Gordian, begin to mutiny j 
which they did accordingly, the moft turbulent among them, 

whom Philip had gained, whifpering about in the mean time, 
that Gordian, a youth only nineteen years old, was not fit to 
command fuch powerful forces ; that they wanted fuch a ge- 
neral as Philip, whom long experience had taught how to 
govern an empire, how to command an army !. Gordian, 
however, advanced againft Sapor, and meeting him in Mefo- 
potamia, gave him a total overthrow on the banks of the A 



boras, or Aburas, and obliged him to take fhelter in the heart 
©f his own dominions In . But while the young conqueror was 




purfuing the advantages of his victory, Philip, who had 
ready gained the chief officers of his army, led the troops 
through barren and defert countries, where, through want, of 
provifions, which they afcribed to want of experience in 

Gordian 



* Idem, p. 162. Zof. 1. i. p. 641. k Porphyr. vit. Plot. 

f. 2. j Gord. vit. p. 163. Zof. 1. i. p. 641. ™ Aromiaji. 
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Gordian, they openly mutinied, and demanded, that PhilipHe induces 

might reign in conj un&ion with Gordian, as his guardian and ^^tin 

governor. The virtuous young emperor, unwilling to filed mU 

Roman blood, granted them their requeft, and took Philip for 

his partner in the empire, who, feeing himfelf upon the level 
with his fovereign, foon began to ufurp an authority over him, 
and to difpofe of all employments, as if he had been fole 
emperor. This Gordian could not bear, and therefore at- 
tempted to depofe him ; but Philip's party prevailing, he 
was himfelf depofed, and in the end murdered by the ufurper. 
Capitolinus writes, that Gordian, finding himfelf reduced ^ r ^ ian dc 
to a private life, offered to ferve under' Philip as cap- 
tain of the guards, and even condefcended to beg his life ; at 

which demand, Philip began to relent ; but afterwards, con- 
fidering how dear the young prince was to the fenate and 
people of Rome, and not doubting, but they would ufe their 
utmoft efforts to reinftate him in the fovereignty, he com- 
manded him to be flain Other writers take no notice of An4 

thefe particulars, which, if true, betray great meannefs and 
want of courage in Gordian ; but only tell us, that Philip 
caufed him to be murdered, and reigned in his room. His 
death happened, according to the moft probable opinion*, 
founded on the authority of the code •, about the beginning 

of March, after he had lived nineteen years, and reigned five 
years and eight months. He was killed on the furtheft bor- 
ders of Perna, in the place where his tomb was ftill to be 
feen in the year 363, beyond the Euphrates and the Aboras, 
between the cities of Cercufa, which flood near the conflux 

' 

of thofe two rivers, and that of Dura, which Hands very near 
the latter, and is about twenty miles diflance from the former, 
river. The place was called Zantha or Zaithe r. There 
the foldiers erected to the memory of the deceafed emperor 2>m stom u 



flately tomb with the following epitaph in the Greek, Latin 



\ 



Perfian, Hebrew, and Egyptian tongues, that it might be 
read by all nations ; To the deified Gordian, who conquer- 
ed the Perfians, Goths, and Sarmatians, fupprefled the civil 
difcords, fubdued the Germans, but could not overcome the 
Philips. The laft words allude, according to Capitolinus, to 
his having been evercome by the Alani in the plains of Phi- 
lippi, and his being killed by Philip But we can hardly 

perfuadc 



n Gord.vit. p. 163, 1 6$. 0 Cod. Juft 1. ix. tit. 2. leg/, 
p. 813, &c. p Ammian. 1. xxiii. p. 244—246. Zof. 1. 
p. 716. Noris epift. p, 287. * Gord. vit. p. 165. 
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perfuade ourfelves, that this epitaph was put up during the 
reign of the emperor Philip. The fame writer adds, that Li- 
cinius, who pretended to derive his pedigree from Philips 

caufed this epitaph to be taken down. Victor the younger 
writes* that the body of Gordian was interred in that tomb 5 
but Eutropius and Feflus afliire us, that it was conveyed to 
Rome, where the deceafed prinee was with the ufual cere- 
monies ranked among the gods. The fenate granted this ex- 
traordinary privilege to the Gordian family, that they might 
for ever be exempted from taking upon them, unlefs it were 
by their own choice, guard ianfhips, embaflies, or any other 
public duty whatever r . All thofe who had imbrued their 
hands in the blood of this excellent prince, perifhed foon af- 
ter 8 . Capitolinus writes, that they difpatched themfelves with 
the fame fwords which they had employed againft him ! (W). 

Philip, 



t 

r Gord. vit. p. 164. s Ammian. 1. xxiii. p. 246. 1 Gord. 
vit. p. 165. 



(W) The writers who fiourilhed under Gordian were, Cenfo- 
rinus, who wrote, or rather finiihed, his famous book; intitled de 
die natali, in the firft year of that prince's reign, the fecond of the 
254th olympiad, the 991ft of Rome, when the Capitoline games 
were celebrated the thirty- ninth time {36). . All thefe particulars 



give great light to chronology. He wrote the above-mentioned 



book, deligning it as a prefent to one of his friends, by name 
Cerellius, againft his birth-day. Thence he takes occafion to treat 
of the birth of man, and to make many learned obfervations on 
days, months, and years. This work was known to, and greatly 
efteemed by, Apollinaris Sidonius and Caffiodorus, of whom the 
latter quotes a book, written by Cenforinus, on accents ; but of 
that work only fome fragments have reached our times, quoted 
by Prifcian, who ftyles Cenforinus a very learned grammarian (37). 
He is, by the beft critics, looked upon as the moll exact writer of 
his time (38) Cenforinus himfelf quotes, as a work of his own, 
a book intitled indigitamentorum, in which he took particular no- 
tice of all the gods, who, in the opinion of the pagans,, contribut- 
ed to the life of man (39). Herodian wrote, in eight books, the 
hiftory of the emperors, from the death of M. Aurelius to that of 
Maximus and Balbinus. He allures us, that he wrote nothing 
but what he himfelf had feen ; fo that he muft have died very 

old ; 



(36) Cenfor. de die natal, c. 8. p." 131, 132, &c. 21. p. 
155, 156. (37) Vide VolT. hlft. Lat. 1 ii. c. 3. (38) Vide 
append, ad Cyprian, duTert. c. 9. (39) Cenfor. c. 3, p. 17. 
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Philip was by birth an Arabian, being born in Boftra, Birth and 
a city of Arabia Petrsea. He was of a very mean defcent ; ex } r *&}w 

for 



old ; for his work comprehends the fpace of forty eight or feven- 
ty years (40). All we know of his life is, that he was at Rome 
in the latter end of the reign of Commodus (41;, and had feveral 

employments under the fucceeciing emperors (42K As for his hi- 
ftory, Photius commends his ftyle as nobie and fullime, and at the 
fame time clear, and free from' all affectation (43). Capitolinus, 
who in many places only tranflates arid copies him, beftows great 
encomiums upon his writings, but at the fame time cenfures 
him, and with a great deal of reafon, as too favourable to 
Maximums, and highly prejudiced againft Alexander (44). Vof- 
fms and others approve of this cenfure (^45,) ; whence, in our 
hiftory of the reigns of thefe two princes, we Inve preferred 
the authority of Capitolinus to his. He omits the dates, and 
many other things, which would haye cleared up great difficul- 
ties in hiftory and chronology, and feems to hae been quite unac- 
quainted with geography, as appears from the account he gives us 
of the rout, which he fuppofes the emperor Alexander's forces to 
have taken, when that prince marched againft the Perfians. Under 
Gordian. like wife flourifhed Arrian, a Greek hiftorian, quoted 
by Capitolinus in his hiftory of the reigns of Maximinus and 
Gordian (46) ; and yElius Junius Cordus, often quoted by the 
Auguftine hiftorians (47). He wrote the lives of the emperors, 

from Trajan to the two Gordians ; but filled his hiftory, accord- 
ing to Capitolinus, with many impertinent and trifling accounts, 
telling his readers 'how many fuits of cloaths each emperor had, 
what number of courtiers and domeftics, &c. (48). Voflius places 
him among the Latin hiftorians, with JEYms Sabinus, who wrote 

the life of Maximinus, Vulcanius Terentianus, author of the lives 
of the three Gordians, in whofe times they lived, and Curius Fortu- 
natianus, who wrote the hiftory of the reign of the two Maxi- 
mins(49). Some pretend, that the hiftory of Fortunatianus is ftili 
extant, and lodged in the emperor's library ; nay. that it was 
formerly printed in Italy. To this Fortunatianus, Voflius afcribes 

the 



f40) Herod. 1. i. p. 465, & 1. ii. p. 514. U 1 ^ IcJ em. 

1. i. p. 484. Idem ibid. p. 465. (43) Phot. c. 

99. p. 276. (44) Maxiinin. vit. p. 14*. Alex, vit p. 134. 
{45) Volt. hift. Grxc. 1. ii. p. zv>. * (4^) Voff. ibid. I. iv. p. 
17. Maximin. vit. p. 1-0. (j,;) V01T. hift. Lat. 1. ii c 3. p. 
179. Macrin. vit, p. '93. ' (48) Gird. vie. p 152, 160, 

{49} Voif. hift. Lat. 1. "ii- c, 3. Max. vit. p. i 5 -o. Gold. vit. p. 

J. 6 ■ ) . 
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for his father is faid to Have been a famous captain of robbers in 

that country w . In the antient .infcriptions he is ftyled M. Julius 

Philippus, and his wife Marcia Otacilia Severa. He had a 
fon, named likewife Philip, born in the year 237, and confe- 
quently feven years old when his father came to the empire. 

The emperor himfelf was at that time, according to the chro- 
nicle of Alexandria x , about forty; but Aurelius Victor fuppo- 
Whether fes him to have been much older. Whether or no Philip was 
the firft the firft chriftian emperor, has been the fubjecl: of great difputes 
emperor, among the learned. The affirmative feems to us by far the 



moft probable, being maintained by the following writers, viz. 
Jerom, Chryfoftom, Dionyfius of Alexandria, Zonaras, Nice- 
phorus, Cedrenus, Rufinus, the chronicle of Alexandria, Syncel- 
lus, Orofius, Jornandes, the anonymous writer publiftied by 
Valerius, with Ammianus Marcellinus, the learned cardinal Bo- 
na, Abulfaragius, Vincentius Lirinenfis, and Huetius. The 
arguments which fome modern critics have alledged in favour 
of the oppofite opinion, are not of weight enough with us to 
bear down the authority of fo many eminent writers ; nay, 
moil: of them have but little or no force in tliemfelves, and 
only prove, that Philip was guilty of feveral actions highly 



difcountenanced by the chriftian religion ; fuch as his murder- 
ing' his fovereign ; his ftyling him a god ; his aflifting at the 
public mews, which were always attended with idolatrous 
ceremonies, and his being deified after his death. But in all 
times there have been, chriftians, whofe lives were a difgrace 
to their profellion ; and in that number fome rank the pre- 
fent emperor, tho 5 there are not wanting writers of no fmail 
account, who, bating the murder of Gordian, for which, 
they fay, he atoned by fubmitting to a public penance, think 
he did nothing inconftftent with the principles of the religion 

whjeh 



7 ' 



w Gord. vit. p. 163. Zonar. p. 229. Vift. epit. x Chron. 
Alexand. p. 630. ' 



the three books on rhetoric, which have reached our times, un- 
der the name of Curius Fortunatianus Confultus, arid are deferv- 
edly efteemcd by the learned (50). In the reign of the emperor 
Conftantine were ftill extant fome books of epigrams by Fabi- 
lius a Greek grammarian, and one of the preceptors of Maximi- 
nus the younger, and various poems written by Toxotius, a fenator 
of the family of Antoninus Pius. He married Tunia Fadilla, for- 
meny betrothed to young Maximums, and died foon after he had 

difcharged the office of praetor (ci). 



(50) V01T. ibid. (51) Maximin. vit. p. 148. 
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Which he profefied : ^nd truly we are no-where told* that he 
demanded of the fenate the apotheofis of Gordian. He ufed 

indeed, as we read in Capitolinus, to honour that prince* 
when he mentioned his name, with the title of divus, the dei- 
fied Gordian \ but that title was given even by Cenftantine 
after his converfion, and by other chriftian emperors, to the 



princes who had reigned before them, as appears from their re- 



fer ipts. Philip is faid by Victor the younger to have been prefent 

at the public fhews that were exhibited on occafion of the 
thoufandth year of Rome ; but that he affifted at the religious^ 
or rather idolatrous, ceremonies, which ufually preceded the 
fports, we find no-where recorded. His being deified after 

his death was no crime in him, but a kind of compliment 
paid by the fenate to moft emperors : the fame honour was 
conferred upon Mamasa the mother of Alexander ; and yet 
no one pretends to infer from thence, that me was not a 
chriftian. But to proceed to the hiftory of this prince's reign : 
Upon the death of Gordian, Philip was acknowledged empe- 
ror by the whole army, on the fourteenth of March of 



1 « 



the year 244. The new prince no fooner faw himfelf invent- 



ed with the fovereign power, than he declared his fon Csefar, 
and took him, tho' but feven years old, for his partner in the ffe takers 
empire. He then wrote to the fenate, acquainting them with lon for ! - ls 
the death of Gordian, which he falfely afctibed to a natural the empire, 
diftemper, and with his own election Some authors write, 
that the fenate believing, or pretending to believe him, con- 



firmed without hefitation the choice of the foldierv ; while 




others pretend, that the fenate did not acknowledge Philip, 
till M. Marcius and L. Aurelius Severus Hoftiiianus, two fe- 
nators of great diftindion, whom they fucceffively created 
emperors, were matched away by fudden deaths * . Philip, He con 



defirous to return to Rome, immediately concluded a peace 
with the Perfians, and led back his army into Syria. Zona- [h e ? er f ian 



ras writes, that he yielded to Sapor Mefopotamia and Arme- 
nia ; but foon after broke the treaty, and recovered, to the 
great fatisfa£tion of the Romans, both countries • . Be that 
as it will, he arrived at Anticch before Eafler, which, accord- 
ing to Eufebius b , was celebrated this year on the fourteenth 
of April, and went with the emprefs to affift at the prayers 
and facred ceremonies that were performed by the primitive 
chriftians the night preceding that great feftival. But Baby- 
las, who was then bifhep of Antioch, and afterwards fuffer- 



P 2 



ed 



y Gord. vit. p. 164. z Zonar. p. 229. Onuph. p. 260 
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ed martyrdom under Decius, apprifed of his coming, went 
out to meet him ; reproached him with the murder of his fo- 

vereign ; declared him unworthy of being admitted into the 

congregation of the faithful -> and flopping him with his hand, 
protefted, that he would by no means fufFer him to enter the 

He fubmi.ts & ci "ed place, unlefs he made a public confefiion of his fins, 
to be tanked and ranked himfelf among the penitents. The emperor with 

church ^ reat humility Emitted to both, and was thereupon by the 
a^ong holy bifhop admitted into the church. This St. Chryfoftom c 
penitents, and feveral other writers relate as a thing altogether certain % 

but Eufebius fpeaks of it as what in his time was faid to have 
happened d . It was probably on this occafion, that Origen 
wrote both to Philip and to his wife Severa, which St. 

rom mifrakes for his mother, commending their piety, and 

putting them in mind of their duty e . Both thefe letters were 
ftill extant in St. Jerom's time f ; that is, about the end of 
the fourth century. From Syria the emperor fet out for 




Rome, where he was received with the ufual demonflxati 



of joy by the fenate and people, whofe affections, tho' they 
He gains the at firft feemed averfe to him, he foon gained by his mild ad- 
the^eo™ of m ^ n ^-^ ratJ ' on ana1 obliging behaviour K He appointed his bro- 
at P Rome. e ^ er Prifcus commander in chief of the troops in Syria, and 

Severianus, his father-in-law,, of the forces in Moefia and Ma- 
cedon, perfons but ill qualified for thofe important pofts h . 
As the works of Trebellius Pollio and others, who wrote the 
lives of Philip and his fucceilbrs to Valerian, have not reached 
our times, we cannot help borrowing many things of Zofi- 
mus ; but we think it incumbent upon us to acquaint our rea- 
ders, that he was a profefted and implacable enemy to the 

chriflian religion, and therefore omits no opportunity of 

blackening the character of Philip, and crying up his fuccef- 

for Decius, by whom the church was moll cruelly perfe- 
cted. 

* 

The following year, the emperor entered upon his firft 

confulfliip, having Titianus for his ccllegue ; and foon after, 

leaving the city, marched againft the Carpi, who, paffing the 
Danube, had invaded Media, and laid wafle great part of 
Defeats the that province. The emperor defeated them in two battles, 
Car P 1, and obliged them to repafs the Danube, and fue for peace ; 

which 



c Chryfof.de S. Babyla, contra Gentil. torn. r. p. 656, 657. 

Parif. ann. 1636. ci Eufeb. 1. vi. c. 34. c Idem, ibid. c. 
36. Vincent. Linn. c. 23. Rufin. c. 26. f Hier. vit. illuft. 

vir. c. 54. p. 285. § Aur. Vi&. Zof. Li. p, 646. h Idem, 
p. 642, 643. 
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which he readily granted, and returned to Rome J . The next 
year, when Praefens and Albinus were confuls, nothing hap- 
pened at Rome, or in the provinces, which hiftoriaiis have 
thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity, except the burning 
by accidental fire of the theatre of Pompey, and another {late- 
ly building called Centum Columnae, or the Hundred Pillars. 
In the beginning of the following year, the emperor entered 
upon his fecond confulfhip, having his fon for his collegue, 
whom he honoured with the title of Auguftus, and invefted 
with the tribunitial power k . Both princes retained the fafces 
all this and the following year, to celebrate with the greater 
pomp and magnificence the thoufandth year of Rome, begun The thou- 
on the twenty-firft of April of the year 247 of the chriftian [ a f n ^ h y e ar 
sera and fifth of Philip's reign, according to the computation 
of Varro, which was then, and is ftill, followed by moil hi- . 
ftorians and chronologers. Extraordinary rejoycings were 
made at Rome, mews of all kinds exhibited for ten days to- 
gether, and an incredible number of wild beafts, referved 

by Gordian for his triumph over the Perfians, killed, and 
diftributed among the people \ Orofius writes, that the 
pious emperor turned this extraordinary folemnity to die 
honour of Chrift and his church =*. We wifh he had in- 
formed us in whit manner. This year the emperor 
publiftied an edict truly worthy of a chriftian prince, for- Unnatural 
bidding under the fevereft penalties all manner of unna- 1 ^ fuppref- 
tural luft, and thofe infamous practices which had long c at ome ' 



prevailed in Rome, being countenanced by the wicked 
and tolerated by the good, princes ". The foil 



year, when jEmilianus was, the fecond time, conful with 
Julius Aquilinus, the eaftern provinces, no longer able to 

pay the taxes with which they were leaded, nor bear with 
the haughty conduct of Prifcus their governor, (we follow 

Zofimus for want of a better guide) openly revoked, and < veral re- 
proclaimed one Papiartus, or jetopianus, emperor j kit he bi,J,on4, 
was foon killed, and with his death put an end to the diftur- 
bances on that fide ". At the fame time, the provinces of 
Mcefia and Pannonia revolted, continues Zofimus, and fet 
up one P. Carvilius Marinus, who was but a centurion. 
Hereupon Philip, in great confirmation, befought the fenate. 
either to enable him to quafh the rebellion, or to depofe him, 

if they were diflktisfud with his conduct. This unexpected 

P 3 fpecch 
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fpsech furprifed the fenate ; but Decius, while the other fe- 
nators continued 'filent, addrefling the emperor, told him, 
that he had no reafon to fear Marinus, whofe prefumption, as 
he was unequal to any great undertaking, would foon prove 
his ruin. What Decius had foretold, happened a few days 
fter, when Marinus was killed by thofe very perfons who 



had raifed him to the empire. Hereupon Philip recalling his 
father-in-law Severianus, obliged Decius, much againft his 
will, to accept of the government of Moefia and Pannonia in 
eciusde- his room. He no fooner appeared there, than the foldiers 
dared empc proclaimed him emperor, and forced him to accept the fover 
ror by the reignty, by threatening to put him to death, if he declined 
hSm" 1 lt ' ^ ear therefore getting the better of his fidelity, he fufter- 

ed himfelf to be arrayed with the imperial purple, and the 
foldiers to fwear allegiance to him •". Zonaras tells us, that 
he immediately wrote to Philip, afiuring him that hedefigned 

to relign the fdvereignty as foon as he reached Rome q . But 

Philip, without relying upon fuch promifes, marched with all 
poflible expedition againft the ufurper, hoping to furprife him. 
His fon he left at Rome, with a detachment of the prsetorian 
guards, to keep the city in awe. Decius having timely notice 
of his march and approach, received him with his troops in 
battle array. Hereupon a battle enfued, in which great num-? 
Philip over- bers of Philip's men were cut in pieces, and the reft obliged 

kiiTed. t0 ret "' e *° Verona, where he himfelf was killed by the 



army r , whether by his own, or by that of Decius, we are 
not told. The news of his death no fooner reached Rome, 
than the praetorian guards difpatched his fon who was then in 
their camp. Such was the end of the emperor Philip, after 
he had reigned five years and fome months ; for he was pro- 
claimed emperor on the 14th of March of the year 244, and 
killed after the feventeenth of June of the year 249, as appears 
from the dates of his laws s . Both he and his fon were, ac- 



cording to Eutropius, ranked among the gods ; which, hew- 



ever injurious to the memory and religion of Philip, ihews, 
that his adminiftration was not difpleafmg to the fenate ? 
though he had fucceeded Gordian, a prince fo much and fo 
itniverfaily beloved. Eufebius and Dionyfius of Alexandria, 
who was raifed to that fee in his reign, tell us, that under him 
the chriftian religion was publicly preached ; that it nourifhed 

' ' an<j 
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and encreafed more than it had done under any other prince 1 ; The chrif* 

And no wonder, adds the former writer, without explaining fl , Q" r -^ 1 e ! | ion 
himfelf any further ; but meaning, as to us feems plain from un d cr him. 
the context, that he profefled it himfelf Gregory of Nyfla 
writes, that, in the reign of Philip, all the inhabitants of the 
city and territory of Neocaefarea in Pontus being converted to 
chriftianity, the idols were every-where overturned with their 
altars and temples, and churches erected in their room to the 
honour of the true God w . Of Philip the fon authors obferve, 
that he was of fuch a grave, or rather melancholy, temper, 
that no one could, by any contrivance, ever make him laugh 
or fmile ; and add, that his father one day breaking into a 
loud laughter, he could not help turning away his face, and 
exprefiing his difpleafure with a more grave and referved look 
than ufual x . Both he and his mother Marcia Otacilia Se- 
vera profefled, according to St. Jerom y and the chronicle of 
Alexandria \ the chriftian religion ; nay, Petrus de Natalibus 
reckons the two Philips among the martyrs of the church ■', 
upon the authority of Orofius, who writes, that Decius put 
them to death, either becaufe they were chriftians, or that he 
might, when they were removed, perfecute the chriftian re- 
ligion b . But the authority of Orofius, who lived many ages 
after, is of no great weight with us, unlefs confirmed by that 
of moreantient writers. Eufebius fays, that Decius perfe- 
cted the church out of hatred to Philip c ; but we cannot' 
from thence conclude, that he put Philip to death on account 
of his religion. Of the authors who flouriflied under him, 
we (hall fpeak in our note (X). 

P 4 Upon 



1 Eufeb. 1 vi.c. 36. p. 232. c Idem, c. 41. p. 238. v; Greg. 
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(X) Under Philip flouriflied Nicagoras, a celebrated fophift of 
Athens. He was the fon of one Mnefeus, an orator, and wrote 
the lives of illuftrious men (52). Philoftratus reckons him and 
Apiinas among the great men of his time, with whom he was 
intimately acquainted (53*. Minucianus, the fon of Neagoras, 
publiftied a book of rhetoric, on which Porphyrius wrote com- 
ments (54), and a imall treatife on fyllogifms, which has reached 

our 

(S 2) Suid. p. 223. (53) Philof. foph. lix. p. 629. {54) Said. 
P-573. 
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Upon the death of Philip and his fon, Decius was ac- 
knowledged emperor, firft by the foldiery, and foon after 
the fenate and people, who wanted both ftrength and courage 
The birth to difpute the election of the new prince. He was a native 
and defcent of Bubalia, or Budalia* a borough in the territory of Sirmiuqi 
6 Deems. j fl L 0Wer p annon i a5 anc { ? according to the chronicle of A- 

lexandria \ raifed to the empire in the fifty-feventh, but ac- 
cording to Victor the younger, only in the forty-feventh year 

of his age. He had by his wife Herennia Etrufcilla four fons, 



viz. 



d Chron. Alexand. p. 632. 



our times (55). Apfmas flourimed at the fame time, and is greatly 

commended by Philoftratus, on account of his exactnefs in writing 
and extraordinary memory (56): He was a native of Phoenicia ; 
but fpent great part of his life at Athens ; and is thence by Suidas 
called an Athenian ( 5 7). Onafimus, the Athenian fophift, whom 
we .mutt diftinguifti from another of the fame name and profefiion, 
born in Cyprus or Sparta, was the fon of Apfmas, and father to 
another Aplinas, who feems to have flourimed under Conftantine 
{58). Suidas mentions a third fophift of this name, who flourimed 
under Maximian ; s but was a native of Gadara on the confines of 
Paleftine and Syria, and attained to the rank and title of confular 
($9). Major, an Arabian fophift, flourimed likewife under Phi- 
lip, and publifhed thirteen books of rhetoric (60), none of which 
have reached us. Syncellus mentions one Theopompus a philofo- 
pher, who became very famous at Cheronea in Eceotia f6ij; but 
of him no notice is taken either by Suidas, or any other writer. 
Afmius Quadratas wrote the Roman hiftory in the Ionic dialect, 

from the foundation of the city to the reign of Alexander, fays 

Suidas (62) j. but he mult have brought it down to the fifth year 

of Philip's reign, which was the thoufandth of Rome ; for his 
book was intitled the x^w* or the thou fand years (63). This 
work is quoted by Siephanus the geographer, by the Auguftine 
writers, by Zolimus, and by Xiphilin ; but it has been long fince 
loft. Ke likewife wrote the hiftory of the Parthians, often quoted 
by the antients, and that of Germany. Of the former Stephanas 
cites the ninth book ; and Agathias fpeaking of the latter, tells 
us, that he was a native of Italy, and wrote with great exact- 
nefs (6a .). 



( 55} Porphyr vit. c. 6. p. 51. Jonf. 1. iii. c. 14. (56 ) Philof. 

p. 623. (57) Suid. p. 523. (58; Idem ibid. (59) Idem ibid. 
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viz. Decius, Hoftilianus, Etrufcus, and Trajan. The name 
of Meffius was common to them all ; whence we may con- 
clude, that it was the name of the family. The emperor is His charac- 
ftyled in the antient infcriptions Caius Meflius Quintus Tra- ter * 
janus Decius. He was, according to Zofimus his panegyrift, 
defcended of an illuftrious family, and endowed with every 
good quality e . Vi£tor the younger ftyles him the heft of 
princes, and Vopifcus equals him to the moft renowned com- 
manders of antiquity f . He was no fooner inverted with the 



fovereignty, than he declared his eldeft fon Csefar and prince 



of the youth. The fame title he foon after bellowed upon 
his three other fons In the very beginning of his reign, he His en 
raifed the moft dreadful and bloody perfecution that had ever perfect 
opprefled the church, prompted thereunto by his hatred to°jJ rc J 
the deceafed emperor, and his zeal for the caufe of declining 
paganifm, which he faw fatally undermined by the wonder- 
ful progrefs of chriftianity. Concluding therefore, that the 
one could not be fupported but by the utter ruin of the other, 
he enacted moft cruel edicts againft all who profefled the 



chriftian religion ; purfuant to which, the chriftians were 



all places driven from their habitations, ftripped of their eftates, 
dragged to execution like public malefactors, and racked with 
the moft exquifite torments cruelty itfelf could invent. The 
laws of nature and humanity were trod under foot ; friend be- 
trayed his friend, brother his brother, and children their pa- 
rents; every one thinking it meritorious to betray a chriftian and 

procure his death. It is eafier, fays Nicephorus, fpeaking of 
this perfecution, to count the fand on the fea-ftiore, than the 
martyrs who fuffered under Decius. The tyrant vented his 
rage chiefly upon the bilhqps, of whom many were feized, in- 
humanly racked-and executed, and among the reft Fabian bi- 
fhop of Rome, Babylas biihop of Antioch, and Alexander 
bifhop of Jerufalem. Great numbers of chriftians betook 
themfelves to barren mountains, rocks, and deferts, chufing 
rather to live amongft wild beafts, than men who had de- 
vefted themfelves of all reafon and humanity. Among thefe 
was the celebrated hermit Paul, who, withdrawing into the 
deferts of Egypt, led there a folitary life for the fpace of 
ninety years at leaft, and became the father and founder of 

the order of anchorets h . This perfecution did not rage, at 

leaft 

Zof 1. i. p. 641. f Aurel. Vi&. p. 223. s Goltz. p 4 
109. Onuph. p. 261. Occo. p. 454. h Hier. vit. Paul. 
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Ieaft with its firft violence, above a year, as appears from the 

epiftles of St. Cyprian the emperor and magiftrates being, 
by the invafion of feveral barbarous nations, diverted from 
fearching after the chriftians ; for about the end of the firft 

year of Decius's reign, when he was conful, for the fecond 
time, with Vicius Gratus, the Scythians, that is, the Goths, 
having pafTed the Danube, under the conduct of their king, 
Cniva, invefted with feventy thoufand men the city of Eufte- 

rium in Lower Moefia; but meeting there with a vigorous 
cppofition from Gallus, who was afterwards emperor, they 
railed the fiege of Eufterium, and fat down before Nico- 
polis, another city in the, fame province. Againft them De- 
ems difpatched his eldeft fon, at the head of a numerous and 

well difciplined army; who, falling upon them unexpectedly, 
Young De- cut thirty thoufand of them in pieces, and obliged the reft to 

cius gains ret i re beyond mount Haemus, which parted Moefia from 
tages over Thrace. However, they foon recruited their army, and e ti- 
the Gochs. tering Thrace, laid fiege to Philippopolis on the Plebrus. 



Young Decius haftened to the relief of the place ; but while 
his troops were refrefhing themfelves, after a long march, in 
the neighbourhood of Berea, a city of the fame province,- 
But his ar- Cniva, coming unawares upon them, cut the whole army in 

'entire! vP^ eccs ' anc * °^% e ^ the young prince to fave himfelf by flight 

cut off. ' into Mceiia. Cniva then returned before Philippopolis; and 



having made himfelf mailer of the place, put the inhabitants, 
to the number of one thoufand fouls, fays Ammianus , with- 
out diftinction of fex or as;e, to the fword, ravaged Thrace, 
and kid wafte great part of Macedon •, where L. Prifcus, 



probably brother to the late emperor, commanded at that 
time ; but he, inftead of oppofmg, joined the enemy, and 
cauied himfelf to be proclaimed emperor. Hereupon Decius, 
who had ftaid at Rome to confecrate the v. r alls of the city, 
which he had ordered to be built, or rather repaired, imme- 
diately fet out for Pannonia; where, in the beginning of the 



following year, he took upon him his third confullhip, and ho- 



noured with that dignity his eldeft fon, fhled in the inferip- 

tions of this year CX Herennius Decius Oefar ; whence it is 

manifeft, that the emperor had not yet conferred upon him 

ths the title of Auguftus . Decius overcame the Goths,, fays 
ste oyer- Zcfimus, in feveral engagements, obliged them to emit 



X i t 1 



the booty they had taken, and drove them out of the Ro- 



ma n 
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znan dominions n l What that author writes is confirmed by' 

feveral medals, mentioning his conquefts' in Dacia, and vic- 
tories over the Carpi, who had probably joined the Goths °. 
Prifcus was declared by the fenate a public enemy, and flainj- 
but where, or in what manner, hiftory does not inform us. 
From Thrace the emperor wrote to the fenate, acquainting'The office 
them, that he defigned to rereftablifh the office of cenfor, an of cel l for xe " 
antient magiftracy of great authority, and leaving to them eftabh<hed " 



the choice of a perfon fit for the difcharge of fo great a truft.- 



This employment, famous in the times of the republic, had' 
been abolifhed by the emperors, who difcharged the functions' 
annexed to it, without afluming the title ; for, fince Domi- 
tian's time, the title of cenfor had been quite laid afide, and 
neglected by moft of the princes who reigned before him p.- 
The Iaft private perfons who difcharged that office, were 

Paulus iEmilius Lepidus and L. Munatius Plancus, in the ? 

year of Rome 732, the tenth of Auguftus's reign, and 
twenty-fecond before the 'birth of Chrift. The fenate, upon' 
the receipt of the emperor's letter, affembled in the temple 
of Caflor and Pollux ; and there, inftead of waiting till their 
votes were afked, cried out with one voice, as foon as the 

letter was read, Let Valerian be cenfor 5 let him cenfure and Valerian 
correct the faults of others, who has no faults of his own, <*ofen cen-j 

Of Valerian, who was raifed to the empire two years after, orr 
we fhall fpeak in a more proper place. He was then in" 
Thrace with Decius ; who, upon his receiving the decree of 
the fenate, caufed it to be publicly read ; exhorted Valerian 
not to decline an office, to which he had been named by the 
republic with fuch extraordinary marks of efteem and diftinc- 
tion ; and explained to him the nature and importance of his 
new employment, with the authority and power annexed to 
it, which, he faid, extended over all perfons civil and mili- 
tary, of what rank and condition foever, except the gover- 
nor of Rome, the confuls for the time being, the pontiff 
ftyled rex facrorum, and the luperior of the veftal virgins, fo 

long as, mindful of her vow, {he preferved herfelf undefiled. 

Valerian, fays the author of his life, eameftiy befcught the 
emperor not to lay a burden upon him, to which he was in 
every refpect unequal !i ; but does not tell us whether he 



was in the end prevailed upon to fubmit to it. Soon after p ec i us ga j nfi 
the emperor marched againft the Goths, overcame them, new advan- 



over 



and reduced them to fuch ftr eights, that they offered to fet at^| es Goths 

liberty 
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liberty all the prifoners they had taken, and relinquifli their 

booty, provided he would fuffer them to retire unmolefted. 
But the emperor, bent upon cutting off at once the whole 
nation, and delivering Rome from fo troublefome an enemy, 
without hearkening to their propofals, fent Trebonianus Gal- 
lus with a ftrong detachment, to cut off their retreat ; and 
purfuing them clofe with the reft of the army, came up 
with them before they reached the Danube, and engaged 
them a fecond time. The Goths, knowing that all lay at 



flake, fought like "men in defpair. Young Decius fignalized 



himfelf on this occafion in a very eminent manner, and is 
faid to have killed many of the enemy with his own hand ; 
but being in the end mortally wounded with an arrow, he 

dTiskilH* ^ ^ rom k°rf e i n the fight of the whole army. The 
Clus 15 v emperor, feeing him fall, cried out to his foldiers, without 

betraying the leaft concern, We have loft but one man ; let 

not, fellow-foldiers, fo fmall a lofs difcourage you. Having 
uttered thefe words, he rufhed into the midft of the enemy ; 

but, inftead of revenging the death of his fon, he was him- 
And like- ^ furrounded on all fides, overpowered, and killed. Thus 
wife the Zofimus r and Jornandes s . But Aurelius Victor and Zona- 
cmperor, ras tell us, that Gallus, who kept a private correfpondence 

with the Goths, advifed them to encamp behind a morafs, in 
which the emperor, while he attempted to pafs it, purfuant 

to the treacherous counfel of the fame Gallus, perifhed with 

his fon and the greateft number of the army, partly fuffo- 
cated in the mud, and partly deftroyed by the fhowers of 
arrows, which the barbarians difcharged upon them, while 
they could neither advance nor retire l . The fame writers 
add, that the bodies of the two princes could never be found. 
Eufebius u and the chronicle of Alexandria w only fay,, that 
the two Decii were killed by the treachery of one of their 
own officers. Ladantius writes, that Decius having engaged 
the Carpi, was by them furrounded, cut in pieces with great 



part of his army, and left unburied a prey to the ravens and 
wild beafts. Thus, concludes that writer, an enemy to God, 
and a perfecutor of his church, deferved to perifh x . St. 
Jerom likewife y , St. Cyprian z , and Conftantine the Great a , 

afcribe 



r Zof. 1. i. p. 643. s Jornand. de reb. Goth. c. 18. p. 
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afcribe the unhappy end of Decius to divine vengeance. 

With him perifhed, according to Eufebius, three of his fons, 
viz. Decius, Etrufcus, and Trajan K He had reigned two 
years and fome months, and was, after his death, ranked 
among the gods with the ufual ceremonies. 

The Goths, after the death of Decius, purfued their The Roman 
victory, and made a dreadful havock of the diftieartened ar-*j^ 
my. Such of the Romans as efcaped the general llaughter, 
fled to the legions commanded by Gallus ; who, pretending 



g 



for the unfortunate end of Decius and the 



defeat of his army, and feigning to march againft the barba- 
rians, gained the hearts of the foldiery, and was by them, 
with loud fhouts of joy, proclaimed emperor. He imme- G * llui 
diately declared his fon Volufianus, Csefar ; married him to ^JJJJ? 
Herennia Etrufcilla, the daughter of the deceafed prince; 
and, to remove all fufpicion of his being any-ways acceffory 
to the misfortunes which had befallen him and his army, he 

adopted Hoftilianus, his only furviving fon ; conferred upon 

him the title of Auguftus ; inverted him with the tribunitial 
power ; and named him conful for the enfuing year Caius 
Vibius Trebonianus Gallus, as he is flyled in the antient in- 
fcriptions, was, according to Victor the younger, a native of 

the ifland of Meninx on the coaft of Africa, called after- 
wards Garba, and at prefent Gerbi and Zerbi. Of his fa- 
mily no mention is made by the writers who have reached 
us; and all we know of his employments is, that he com- 
manded the troops on the frontiers of Mcefia in 250, and in 
the prefent year 251. He was, according to the chronicle of 
Alexandria, fifty-feven; but, according to Victor the younger, 
only forty-five, when raifed to the empire. Hoflilia Severa, 
honoured on fome medals with the title of Augufta , is fup- 
pofed to have been his wife. His fon is ftyled in fome infcrip- 
tions C. Vibius Volufianus, and in others Annius Gallus Tre- 
bonianus f . His election was no fooner confirmed by the fenate, 
than, inflead of revenging the death of Decius and the over- 
throw of his army, he concluded a difhonourable peace with 
the Goths; fuffered them to retire unmolefted with all their 
booty and prifoners, among whom were many Romans of great 
diftindlion ; and even engaged to pay them yearly a conlider- 



cludes a dif- 



able fum, provided they continued quiet in their own country 



After 
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After this ignominious peace, he returned to Rome ; and, in 
.the beginning of the following year, entered upon his firft 
confullhip, having his fon for his collegue. He began his 
reign with reviving all the edicts which had been publilhed by 
He perfe- his predeceffor againft the chriftians, and which he caufed to 

Xiftians ^ e P ut * n execu ^ on Wlt ^ ^ e utaioft rigor. At the fame time, 

a dreadful plague, breaking out in Ethiopia on the confines 

of Egypt, fpread in a fhort time over all the provinces of the 

<empire, and fwept away incredible numbers of people, efp 



cially at Rome, where it raged with great violence. Some 



authors write, that it carried off among the reft Hoftilian 
the fon of Decius, foon after he had been honoured with the 
title of Auguftus h ; but Zofimus afTures us, that Gallus caufed 
him to be put to death, and then gave out, that he was dead 
of the plague The fame year was remarkable for a gene 



ral drought, a great famine, and wars kindled in moft parts 



of the empire. M. Aufidius Perpenna Licinianus took upon 
him the title of Auguftus but this revolt was foon quafhed < ; 
in what manner we are no- where told. The Goths, the 



Borani, the Carpi, the Burgundi, or Burgundiones, a pe 



dwelling on the banks of the Danube, broke into Mceha and 
Pannonia ; the Scythians over-ran Afia ; and the Perfians en- 
tering Syria, laid wafte that province, and even made them-* 
felves mafters of Antioch K iEmilianus, who commanded 
•in Mcefia, overcame the barbarians in a pitched battle, and 
obliged them to quit the Roman dominions. Elated with this 

•fuccefs, and defpiiing Gallus, who was wallowing in pleafures 

iEmilianus at ^ 0me 5 while his generals were expofing their lives in de-< 
prodaimed <fence of the empire, he caufed himfelf to be proclaimed em- 
emperor in iperor, and was fainted by the troops under his command, 
Mafia. wiiofe affections he had gained, with the titles of Auguftus 

and father of ! his country. This rouzed Gallus from his le- 
thargy, who immediately ordered Valerian to march with the 



<Gaulifh and German legions againft this new rival. But JE 
milianus, without giving him time to affemble his troops^ 
marched ftrait to Italy, and, by long marches, arrived in a 
fhort time at Interamna, now Terni, about thirty-two miles 
from Rome. There he was met bv Gallus and his fon, at 



Gal T us is t1ne neaa< °^ a confiderable army ; but the troops of the lat- 
killed by Lister, defpiftng their leaders, flew them in the fight of iEmilia- 
* -vn men. nus's army, and proclaimed him emperor. Such was the end 

of 
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of the emperor Gallus, after he had reigned a year and fix 
months ai . Mention is made on fome medals of the apotheo- 

fis of Volufianus " ; whence we may conclude, that Gallus, 
was likewife deified. No fooner was the news of their death 

1 

brought to Rome, than the fenate confirmed the election of 
the foldiery, and honoured the new prince with the ufual ti- 
tles. iEmilius iEmilianus, as Aureljus Vi&or calls him, or C. MmWhrmi 
Julius /Emilianus, as he is ftyled on the antient coins, was by ^yvov* 
nation a Moor, and of a very mean defcent. He had ferved 
from his youth in the Roman armies, and raifed himfelf to 
the firft employments in the flate ; for he had been conful be- 
fore he came to the empire °. In the letter which he wrote 
to the fenate after the death of Gallus, he promifed to drive 
the Goths out of Thrace, and the Perfians out of Mefopota- 
miaand Armenia ; to comport himfelf in every thing as the 
lieutenant of the republic ; and to leave the exercife of the 
fovereign power to the fenate K Aurelius Victor writes, that 
he governed with great moderation ; wherein he difagrees with 
Zonaras, who tells us, that he a&ed more like a foldier than 



a prince, and did many things highly unbecoming an empe 
ror ". Be that as it will, the troops, which Valerian wa 
leading to the affirmance of Gallus, hearing in Rhcetia that h 




was dead, refufed to fubmit to tne new prince, and proclaim- 
ed their own general emperor 3 who thereupon cjuickening his 
march, palled the mountains, and entered Italy at the head 
of a numerous and well-difciplined army. iEmilianus's army* 
no fooner underfcood, that Valerian, of whom they enter- 
tained a mighty opinion, had been proclaimed emperor by 

trocps under his command, than they fell upon their own . He , \ s Jn?led 



leader, and difpatched him, to avoid, fays Zonaras, a civil ?n a 
war, and the fhedding of the blood of their fellow 



iEmilianus was killed at Spolctum, now Spoleti, or at a bridge ?' oclcui ™ >d 

neighbourhood ; which Victor the you 



been thence called, The bloody bridge. Fie died in th 



forty-fixth year of his age, after a fliort reign of three, or, at 



molt, of four, months \ Eufebius does not even rank him 
among the emperors , and is therein followed by the chroni- 



cle of Alexandria, and that of Nicephorus, in which V 
is placed immediately after Gallus. Aurelius Victor wr 
that iEmilianus died a natural death In his reign C. 
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rius Paulinus was governor of Rome and comes domeftico- 

rum w . This is the firft time we find the latter employment, 

which in the fourth century became very famous, mention- 
ed in hiftory. Pancirollus takes the words domeftici and pro- 
te&ores to be fynonymous terms. The province of the lat- 
ter was to guard the prince's perfon, and, under the chriftian 
emperors, to carry the great ftandard with the crofs. They 
were fuperior in rank to the prsetorian guards, and diftinguifh- 
ed with particular badges peculiar to them. This corps con- 
fifted of three thoufand five hundred men before Juftinian's 
time, who is faid to have encreafed them to the number of 
five thoufand five hundred. They were divided into feveral 
bands of horfe and foot, called fcholae, and commanded by 
fome perfon of great diftin&ion, ftyled comes domefticorum 
From feveral infcriptions of this time, we learn, that the 

word comes was already a title of dignity ; fo that the title of 
comes, or count, does not, as fome imagine, owe its original 

entirely to Conftantine. 

^Emilianus being killed, according to the moft proba- 
ble opinion, in the month of Auguft of the year 253, the fe- 
nate, with great joy, confirmed the election of Valerian, and 
His defcent, conferred upon his fon Gallienus the title of Caefar. Valerian 
employ- was defcended from one of the moft illuftrious families in 
ments, and R ome? ^ commanded armies, and difcharged with great 
c ara er. re p Utat i on fae chief employments of the empire, both civil and 

military. He was adored by perfons of all ranks, on account 

of his integrity, prudence, modefty, and extraordinary ac 



plifhments ; for he was well verfed in all the branches of 

learning, and had ever lived free from the vices, which gene- 
rally prevailed in thofe diflblute times ; a friend to virtue, an 
enemy to all wickednefs and tyranny, a great admirer . of the 
cuftoms of the primitive Romans, and no-ways inferior to 
thofe among them, who were moft cried up for their love of 
virtue, and averfion to vice ; infomuch, that if every perfon 



empire had been allowed the liberty of naming to the 



fovereignty whom he pleafed, no one, lays the hiftorian 
would have thought of chufmg any but Valerian y. Thus he 
was univerfally j udged worthy of the empire before he attained 



it but was afterwards found no-ways equal to fuch a migh 



ty charge j whence moft writers afcribe to his want of acti- 
vity, prudence, and refolution, the many calamities which 

k-fel the empire in his and his Ion's reign z . Before his ac- 

ceftion 
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ceffion to the empire, he was prince of the fenate, which 
gave him a right to vote before all the confulars. Afterwards 
he commanded the third legion, and was by degrees raifed to 
the firft polls in the army. He attended Decius in his wars 
with the Gothsj and was, while he continued with him in 
Thrace, named by the fenate to the cenforfhip, in the man- 
we have related above. In the antient infcriptions h 



ftyled P. Licinius Valerianic ; to thefe names Victor the 
younger adds that of Colobius ; and Onuphrius quotes 




fcription, in which he is named P. Aurelius Licinius Valeriu: 
Valerianus a . He married two wives, and had by the firft. 
whofe name is not mentioned in hiftory, Gallienus, who fuo 

ed him in the empire. By his fecond wife, named 
fome writers Mariniana b , he had Valerian, who was twice 
conful, viz. in 258, and 263, and honoured, either by his 
father, or by his brother Gallienus, with the title of Caefar 
He had other fons ; for Gallienus is faid to have married his 
brother's fons> and to have ftyled himfelf the brother of many 
princes d . Valerian began his reign with great applaufe, and He %** n * t 
behaved himfelf fo as to gain the affe&ions both of the fenate ^ * f j ][* 
and people, paying the urmoft respect to the former, and 
eafing the latter of the heavy taxes, with which they had 

been loaded by his predeceflprs. He enacted many excellent 
laws, and by that means fupprefied molt of the diford 



which in thofe unhappy times prevailed, not only at Rome, 
but all over the empire. Authors obferve, that he employed 

only men of merit, and that moft of thofe whom he preferred 

to the command of his armies, were afterwards raifed to the 

empire fc . In the beginning of the following year 254, he 

entered upon his fecond confulfhip, having his fon Gallienus 
for his collegue. Zofimus writes, that this very year, the 
firft of his reign, he took Gallienus for his partner in the em- 
pire, being prompted thereunto by the danger to which the T{ie empj - re 

empire, invaded on ' all fides by the barbarians , Was then expo- invaded on 

fed 1 ; for the Germans and the Franks committed great de- all fides by 
vaftations in that part of Gaul which bordered on the Rhine ; the*^* 
Goths and the Carpi invaded the provinces of Mcefia, Thrace, 
and Macedon; and the Perfians, paffing the Euphrates, 

over-ran 
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over-ran Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia. Aurelian, at that 
time tribune of a legion quartered in Mentz, fell upon the 
Franks, while they were ravaging the neighbouring country, 
killed feven hundred of them, took three hundred prifoners, 
whom he fold for flaves, and obliged the reft to quit their 
booty, and retire m . The country of the Franks, now for the 
firft time mentioned in hiftory, was bounded on the north by the 
ocean ; on the weft by the ocean and the river Rhone; and on 
the fouth by the Wefer : according to which defcription, they 
pollened the modern countries of Weftphalia, HelTe, and 
fome adjacent ftates n . They were a motely multitude, con- 
fiding of Various German nations dwelling beyond the Rhine; 
. who, uniting in defence of their common liberty, took thence 
the name of Franks, the word Frank fignifying in their lan- 
guage, as it ftill does in ours, free °. Among them we find 
the following nations mentioned, viz. the A&arii, Chamavi, 
Bructeri, Salii, Frifii, Chauci, Amfivarii, and Catti p. The 
Franks are fometimes called Sicambri, becaufe they inhabited 
the country formerly poflefled by that nation, which was en- 
tirely cut off by Auguftus, as we have related in our thir- 
teenth volume. The following year, Valerian being conful 
The Get- the third time, and Gallienus the lecond, a great victory was 
edT GaT' £ a * nec * * n Germany by the latter, who thereupon aflumed the 
lienus, tide of Germanicus Maximus, as appears from feveral medals 

of this year ^ ; but what nation he overcame, . whether the 
Franks or the Alemanni, who inhabited the countries lying 
between the Rhine, the Maine, and the Danube, hiftory 
does not inform us. The next confuls were Maximus and 
. ,Glabrio, during whofe adminiftration, Gallienus, with a bo- 
dy only of ten thoufand men, defeated, if Zonaras is to be 
credited, three hundred thoufand Alemanni in the neighbour- 
hood of Milan ; overcame the Heruli, a Gothic nation, and 
with great fuccefs made war .upon the Franks r . We . wifti 
that writer had given us a more diftinel: account of thefe migh- 




exploits. In Gaul, Pofthumius, a commander of great 
prowefs and experience, gained great advantages over feveral 



German nations, who had invaded that province The fol- 
lowing; year, Valerian beins; conful the fourth time, and Gal- 



The chi-ifti- lienus the third, a violent perfecution broke out againft the 

ans perfecut- chriftians, 
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chriftians, Macrianus, a celebrated magician of Egypt, hav- 
ing feduced the emperor, who had been hitherto a great pa- 
tron of the chriftian religion, by perfuadinghim, that the af- 
fairs of the empire would never prolper, till the pagan rites 
were refrored, and the religion of the chriftians, fo odious to 
the gods, utterlv abolifhed. This perfecution, common!^ r.«r ^ 



koned the eighth, raged throughout the whole empire with no 
lefs fury than that under Decius had done. Perfons of all ranks, 
fays Dionyfius of Alexandria, without .diftin<£tion of fex or age, 
were dragged to the tribunals, hurried to execution, and racked 
with the moft exquifite torments, which the implacable hatred 
of their enemies could invent. This perfecution lafted three 
years ; that is, from the prefent year 257, to the year 260, 
when Valerian was. taken prifoner by the Perfians. The fame 
year,. Aurelian being lent to fucceed Ulpius Crinitus in the The Gothi 
command of the troops in Illyricum and Thrace, drove the defeated b y 
Goths out of thofe provinces, took an incredible number of Au 4 f !j 1 a "c 

1 r • 1 1 1 i Tt-A 1 1 and the Sar* 

them pnioners, and purluing tnem beyond tne Danube, laid nutans by 
wafte their country, and returned to Moefia loaded with li ™bus. 
booty *. At tne fame time Probus, paffing the Danube, 



made war with great fuccefs upon the Sarmatians and Quadi 

and refcued out of the hands of the latter Valerius Flaccus, 



a youth of a noble defcent, and nearly related to the empe- 
ror, who rewarded Probus with a civic crown ; which, in 
the times of the republic, was given to fuch as had faved the 



life of a citizen . About the latter end of this year, the eirn 

peror leaving Pvome, fet out for the eaft, to make head againft 

the Perfians, who had invaded Mefopotamia and Syria, and 

committed dreadful ravages in thofe provinces. He reached 

Byzantium in the beginning of the following year, when 

Memmius Tufcus and Eafilis were confuls ; and there held 

a council, at which affiftcd all the chief officers of the empire* 

to deliberate about the meafures to be taken with refpect to 

the Perfian war; for Sapor, king of Per fi a, had already feiz- T] ' ,ePe 'fiant 

ed all Armenia, made himfelf mafter ofNifibis and Carrh«''J P e ',* ru ". 

. . ../-,. vciai proving 

in Mefopotamia ; and thence advancing into Syria at the headcec* 
of a mighty army, had ravaged that province, and taken An- 
och itfelf. His guide in this expedition was one Cy 



defcended of an illuftrious family, but abandoned from his 
youth to all manner of wickednefs ; infomuch that, not able 
to bear the reproaches and wholfome admonitions of his fa- 
ther, he fled from home, and retired into Perfia, carrying thi- 
ther with him a great quantity of gold and filver, which 

Q 2 ! 
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had purloined . There he entered into the fervice of the Per- 



9 



fian king, ftirred him up to make war upon the Romans 
and ferved him as a guide, being well acquainted with the 
countries, in his marches through Mefopotamia, Armenia, 
and Syria. Sapor, after he had taken and plundered Antioch, 
returned into Perfia, to difcharge his army of the immenfe 
booty, with which they were incumbered, and left Cyriades 
governor of the conquered countries, who thereupon afiumed 
the title of Caefar, and foon after that of Auguftus, and was 



The Scythi- acknowledged as emperor by moft of the eaftern provinces w . 
ans commit At the fame time, the Borani, a Scythian nation, crolfing 
great deva- the Euxine fea, furprifed and plundered the cities of Pytus 
ftations m - m B 0 fpj 10ruS) an( j Trapezus in Pontus and thence advancing 

to the neighbourhood of Byzantium, crofled over into Afia, 

and furprifed the cities of Chalcedon, Nicea, Apamea, Pru- 
fa, and feveral other places, which they plundered, and then 
returned with an immenfe booty into their own country, be- 
fore Valerian could come up with them x . The following 
year, when Secularis and Baflus were confuls, Valerian 

marched from Cappadocia, whither he had purfued the Scy- 
thians, into Syria, recovered Antioch, and thence advanced 

into Mefopotamia, where he met Sapor, engaged him, but, 

by the treachery of Macrianus, who perfuaded him to engage 
in a difadvantageous poft, loft the flower of his troops in the 
Valerian de- engagement, and was himfelf taken prifoner y . Thus Zona- 

Pernan? and ras > Aurelius Vi&or, Eutropius, and Agathias ; but Zofimus 
taken prifo- writes, that Valerian having, after the battle in which he was 



ner. defeated, been prevailed upon to confer in perfon with Sapor* 

was by that treacherous prince feized and carried into Perfia* 

Be that as it will, all authors agree, that he was taken prifo- 
ner, carried in triumph by Sapor into Perfia, and there infult- 
ed in a moft outrageous manner by that haughty conqueror j 
who, after having fliewn him loaded with chains in all the 
chief cities of his empire, treated him with greater indignities 
than the meaneft flave, making him his foot-ftool whenever 
he mounted on horfeback z . He was taken in the year 260* 
the feventieth of his age, and fixth of his reign, and was ftill 
alive in the year 263, nay, the chronicle of Alexandria tells 
us, that he did not die till the year 269. After his death, 

his body was flayed by Sapor's orders, and preferved in fait, 

nd 
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and his fkin dreiTed, dyed red, and expofed in a temple ; where, 
to the eternal ignominy of the Roman name, it was fhewn to 
all foreign princes and embafladors, as a lafting monument of 
the power of the Perfian monarch. Agathias writes, that 
Valerian was 'flayed alive a ; but is therein contradicted by all 
the antient hiftorians. We are told, that nothing grieved the 
unhappy Valerian in his deplorable condition fo much, as to 
fee himfelf entirely neglected ' by his fon Gallienus, who was 
fo far from prefling the Perfian king to fet him at liberty, or 
offering to ranfom him, that, on the contrary, he expreffed 
no fmall joy when news was brought him of his captivity, 
tho' moft foreign princes, nay, even thofe who had aHifted 
Sapor in his wars againfl: the Romans, did all that lay in their 
power to prevail upon him to grant the Roman emperor his 
liberty ; but the haughty Perfian was too much elated with 
his fuccefs, to be terrified with the menaces of his enemies, 

or to hearken to the entreaties of his friends. 



a Agath. I. iv. p. 233 




HAP. XXIV. 



The Roman hiftory, from the captivity of Vale 

rian, to the reftgnation of Dioclefian . 



TH E news of the defeat of the Roman army by the 
Perfians, and the captivity of Valerian, no fooner 
reached the barbarous nations at war with Rome, than 
they flew to arms j and, pouring on all fides incredible mul- 
titudes into the Roman territories, threatened the empire and 
Rome itfelf with utter deftru&ion. The Goths and Scythi- 
ans ravaged anew Pontus and Afia, committing every-where 

dreadful devaftations : the Germans, that is, the Alemanni 
and the Franks, having over-run Rhoetia, entered Italy itfelf, 
and advanced as far as Ravenna, putting all to fire and fword : 
the Quadi and Sarmatians feized on great part of Dacia and 
Pannonia ; and other barbarous nations, invading Spain, made 
themfelves matters of Tarraco and other important places in 
that province \ Gallienus, who was then in Gaul, hearing 

that the Alemanni and Franks had entered Italy, and were 
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advancing towards Rome, flew to the defence of the capital* 
and obliged the enemy to retire. Whether they were over- 
come in battle, as fome authors write, or marched back up- 
on the news of his approach, as we read in others, is uncer- 
tain. The barbarians, who had invaded Dacia and Panno- 
nia, were driven back by Regillianus, who commanded there, 



and is faid to have gained feveral victories over them in one 




day . While Regillianus was employed againft the barba- 
rians, whom he had puf fued into Mcefia, Ingenuus caufed 
jngemms himfelf to be proclaimed emperor in Pannonia, and was ac-* 
caufes him- knowledged by the inhabitants both of that province and of 
felt d aimed Mcefia j for he was a man of great valour and experience in 
emperor, war, and univerfally beloved both by the people and foldiery, 

Gallienus no fooner heard of his revolt, than he marched 
from the neighbourhood of Ravenna, where he then was, 
into Illyricum, engaged Ingenuus, and put him to flight. 

f e U ted and ^ ome autnors write, that Ingenuus was killed after the battle 

Icied. by his own foldiers, while others tell us, that he - put an end 

to his own life, to avoid by that means falling into the hands 
of fo cruel an enemy as Gallienus, who ufed his victory with 

The cruelty a barbarity hardly to be equalled, commanding his foldiers to 

pf o GalJ * e - put all the inhabitants of Mcefia they could meet with to the 
r ' u "' Iword, whether they had taken up arms in favour of the 

• ufurper, or no j as appears from the following letter, which 



he wrote to Verianus Celer, one of his officers : " I ftiall 

'net be fatished with your putting to death fuch only as 

have borne arms againft me, and might have fallen in the 
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field : you muft in every city destroy all the males, old 
c and young : fpare none who have wi&ed ill to me, none 
c who have fpoken ill of me, the fon of Valerian, the fa- 
" ther and brother of princes, Ingenuus emperor ! tear, 
kill, cut in pieces without mercy : you underftand me \ 
c do then as you know I would do, who have written to 
you with my own hand d ." Purfuant to thefe cruel or- 
ders, a mofl: dreadful havock was made of that unhappy peo- 
ple, and in feveral cities not one male child left alive, The 
troops, who had formerly ferved under Ingenuus, and the in-* 



i -J 55 — 7 : 

habitants of Moefia, who had efcaped the general flaughter, 



provoked by thefe cruelties, proclaimed Nonius Regillianus 
Regillianus emperor. He was a Dacia n by nation, defcended, as was 

epapcror. f rom ^] 1C celebrated king Decebalus, whom Trajan had 

conquered, and had by feveral gallant actions gained great 

reputation 
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reputation in the Roman armies. Claudius, who was after- 
wards emperor,' wrote the following letter to him, congra- 
tulating him upon the vi&dry he had gained over the Quadi 
and Sarmatians in Moefia : " Happy is the republic in having 
" at this time fuch a commander as you ; happy Gallienus, 
" tho' no one dares fpeak truth to him, nor blame or com- 
" mend men according to their deferts. Bonitus and Celfus, 
" two of the prince's life-guard-men, have given me anac- 
u count of your gallant behaviour in the neighbourhood of 
* c Scupi, where you gained fever al victories over the barba-? 
" rians in one day. In antie'nt times you would have been 
" thought worthy of a triumph ; but at prefent I would have 
you to conquer with more caution, mindful of a certain 
perfon, to whom your victories may give umbrage, &c." 
After he, was proclaimed emperor, he gained, very confider- 

able advantages over the Sarmatians, but was foon murdered He is mur- 




his own foldiers and the people of Ulyricum, who had<*ered tyhM 



own men* 



raifed him to the empire, but, not long after his aflumption, 



began to dread the effects jof Gallienus's cruelty. The n 
Roxolani, who ferved under him, revolted the firft ; and 
their example was foon followed by the reft of the army and . 

the people of Ulyricum c . Aurelius Victor writes, that he 
was overcome in battle by Gallienus. The fame year, M. 

Caflius Labienus Pofthumius revolted in Gaul. He was p 0 fthumiu$ 

meanly born, but endowed with extraordinary parts, and revolts in 
reckoned one of the beft commanders in the whole empire. 6au1, 
Valerian, when he fet out for the eaft, committed to his care 
both his fon Gallienus and the troops that were left in the 
weftern provinces, declaring, that he loved and efteemed 
Pofthumius above all officers of his army. When he ap- 
pointed him governor of Gaul and commander of the troops 
on the Rhine, he wrote on that occafion a letter to the inha^ 
bitants of Gaul, in which he exprefled his efteem for Pofthumius : 



in the following terms : " You will, I hope, be convinced, 



<c that I have particular regard for you, unce I have fet over you . 
" fuch a man as Pofthumius. He is one whom I efteem 
Cf above the reft, and think the moft worthy of all to repre- 

" fent the prince. . If I am deceived in the opinion I enter t 

tain of him, I will not pretend to know any man 



When Gallienus, upon the news of his father's captivity and 

the ^ invafion of the Franks and Alcmanni, let out for Italy, 
he left his eldeft fon Saloninus, named alfo Valerian, then an 

Q_ 4, infant, 



* 

e Trig. tyrann, vit. c. 9. p. 189. f Idem, c. 2. p. 185. 
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infant, at Cologn, under the tuition, Come fay, of Pofthu- 
mius, and others of Sylvanus, ordering all things to be tranf- 
a&ed in his name. Soon after the emperor's departure, Poft- 
humius having defeated fome German nations who had in- 
' vaded Gaul, Sylvanus obliged him to fend all the booty to 
him and the young prince ; which provoked the foldiery to 
fuch a degree, that they revolted, and proclaimed Pofthumius 



emperor, who marching without lofs of time to Cologn, be 
fieged the place, and reduced the inhabitants to fuch ftreights, 
that they were forced to deliver up to him both Sylvanus and 
The fan ofS a ] on } nuS5 w h 0 m he caufed to be immediately put to death. 

Ordered. Thus Zofimus & : but Trebellius Pollio afcribes the revolt 

and the death of the young prince to the Gauls, who, hating 
Gallienus, and not able to brook the government of a child, 
ftirred up the foldiers to murder him, and proclaimed Poft- 
humius emperor '\ who was with great joy acknowledged, not 
ledged "by °nly in Gaul, but in Spain and Britain He reigned feven 
Gaul, Spain years, during which time he drove all the Germans out of 
and Britain. Q au j 9 an j even ^ n [\ t f evera } f prts ' m their country, reftored 



Pofthumius 
acknovv- 



peace and tranquillity to that afflicted province, and governed 



with fuch equity and moderation, that he was univerfally 

He deliv « a( ^ orec ^ anc ^ honoured with the titles of The reftorer of Gaul, 
Gaul from ^he defender of the empire ; for had he not repulfed the 
the Ger- Germans, they would, in thofe diftra&ed times, have over- 
fBan?# .run with great eafe the whole empire k . On feveral of his 

medals mention is made of his victories over the Germans, 

that is, according to Adrianus Valefius ! , over the Franks ; 

and on fome he is flyled Germanicus Maximus m . He had 
by his wife Junia Donata, perhaps the daughter of 




Donatus, who was governor of Rome in the year 257, and 



this year conful, at leatfc one ion, flyled on the antient coins 
C. Junius Coffius Pofthumius. The emperor Valerian ap- 
pointed him tribune of a band or company of Vocontii, that is, 
of Dauphinois. His father afterwards created him Caefar, 
took him for his partner in the empire, and honoured him 
with the title of Auguftus n . He was thought to have equal- 



led in eloquence Quintilian, whom he ftudied to imitate 

whence his declamations were inferted among thofe of that 

excellent writer 0 3 and the nineteen declamations, which pafs 

under 



• s Zof. p. 651. h Trig, tyrann. vit. c. 2. p. 185. ' Claud, 
vit p. 204. Spanh. 1. ix. p. 845. k Trig, tyrann. vit. ibid. 
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under the name of Quintilian, but feem not altogether wor- 
thy of him, are by fome modern critics afcribed to young 

Pofthumius p . Gallienus, though greatly concerned for the 
death of his fon, whom he immediately caufed to be ranked 
among the gods % did not march in perfon againft the ufurper 

till fome years after. 

During thefe difturbances in the weft, Sapor king of Per- The Pcr- 
na, elated with his late fuccefs, over-ran moft of the eaftern^ 8 °^ r " 
provinces, laid wafle Mefopotamia, and entering Syria, took plunder all 
Antioch, the third, or at lead the fecond, time, and levelled *c eaftero 
with the ground all the public buildings of that ftately metro- provmce8 * 
polis. From Syria he led his army into Cilicia, took and 
plundered the city of Tarfus, the capital of that province ; and 
advancing from thence into Cappadocia, made himfelf mafter 
of Caefarea, and cut all the inhabitants, to the number of four 
hundred thoufand, in pieces, for having oppofed him under 
the conduct of one Demofthenes, a man of great refolution 
and intrepidity, who, after the city was taken, opened him- 
felf a way, fword in hand, through the midft of the enemy, 

and made his efcape r . Thus the Perfian over-ran all the 

provinces of the eaft, committing every-where moft dread- 
ful ravages. Agathias tells us, that he filled up deep val- 
leys with dead bodies, and took pride in paffing over them 
on horfeback from one hill to another : . To the cap- 
tives, whom he was pleafed to fpare, he allowed only what 
food was barely fufficient to keep them alive, and ordered 
them to be driven once a day in herds to water like fo many 

cattle l . In the mean time, the Roman troops, who had 
difperfed upon the captivity of Valerian, rallying, chofe for' 
their leader Calliitus, or rather Balifta, who had been captain 
of the guards to Valerian, and was a man of great addrefs, 
intrepidity, and experience in war. He, without lofs of time, 
tranfported his forces in boats into Cilicia, and obliged the 
Perfians to raife the fiege of Pompeiopolis, a maritime city of 
that province, when it was upon the point of fubmitting. 
From Cilicia he flew with great celerity into Lycaonia, and 
there made a dreadful havock of the Perfians, whom he found 8aIlfta ? ut * 
bufied in plundering the open places, and no-ways upon their t j, e ^ - ta p j e . 
guard. He took from them all their booty and captives, madecec* 
a great many prifoners, and among the reft the wives of Sa- 
por. From Lycaonia he retired with his booty and captives, 
before the Perfians could draw together their difperfed forces; 

an«l 
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and embarking his army on the veftels and boats he had aflem- 
bled, landed fome of his men at Sebafte, and others at Cory- 
cus, two cities on the coaft of Cilicia, and in both 
furprifed and cut in pieces above three thoufand Perfians u . 
Odenatus ofBalifta was well feconded in his attempts by Odenatus, whofe 
palmyra. name [ s famous in the hiftory of thofe times on account of the 

many victories he gained over the Perfians, and his faving the 




Roman empire in the eaft. All authors agree, that he was 



of Palmyra, a city of Phoenicia, about one day's jour 
ney from the Euphrates ; but fome writers call him a citizei 
and decurion, while others ftyle him prince of that pi 



Procopius gives him the title of prince of the Saracens, who 



■ ^^^^ 

dwelt in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and were allies 
of the Romans w . Zonmus tells us, that his army had been 
long before diftinguifhed with particular marks of honour by 
the Roman emperors, and that he had troops of his own y . 
As Palmyra was at this time a Roman colony y , Odenatus 

was prince, not of that city, but probably of the Saracens, 

who dwelt in that neighbourhood. As he had been accuftom* 
ed from his infancy to the manly exercifes of hunting, he 
pore with great chearfulnefs and alacrity the toils of a milita- 
ry life z . Of his wife Zenobia, we mall have occafion to 
fpeak hereafter. Odenatus was fcarce known till the captivi- 

of Valerian, when, dreading the power of that mighty 
conqueror, as he lived in amity with the Romans, he wrote 
to him a moft refpe&ful and fubmiffive letter, protefting, that 
he had never borne arms againft the Perfians, and at the fame 
time fent him feveral camels loaded with rich pre'fents. But 




by Sapor. Sapor, highly provoked at the arrogance of fuch an infi 



ftcant perfon, as he expreffed himfelf, in prefuming to write 
to him, tore his letter, ordered his prefents to be thrown into 
the river, and, with a threatening voice, told his embassa- 
dors, that he would teach their mafter the refpecT: a man of 
his mean condition owed to his lord and fovereign ; that he 
would exterminate and utterly deftroy him, his whole fami- 

and country ; adding, that if he came and threw himfelf 
proftrate at his feet, with his hands tied behind his back, he 
might perhaps by that fubmiflion atone in fome degree for his 
temerity and prefumption. Odenatus, refenting, as it be- 
came a man of his fpirit, this vile treatment, fwore he would 

purfue the Perfians to the laft with fire and fword, and ei- 
ther 




u Zonar. p. 382. Syncell. p. 235. w Procop. p. 97. x Zof. 
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ther bring down the pride of their mighty monarch, or perifh 
in the attempt a . With this view, he immediately declared 
for the Romans; and joining Balifta with all his forces, . bore He fides 

a great, if not the chief, fhare, in the aboye-mentioned ex- ™ j^j^ 

ploits -> for to him Trebellius Pollio afcribes the taking of Sa- 
por's wives '\ The Perfian, greatly concerned for that lofs, t 



and apprehending it might be attended with others ftill g 



tases over 



er, (for Odenatus and Balifta purfued him clofe) relblved to 
retire ; and accordingly bent his march towards the Euphra- 
tes. But as he was marching through the province of Eu T 
phratefiana, at a fmall diftance from Palmyra, Odenatus, fal- 
ling upon his rear, made a dreadful havock of them, and 
obliged the reft to repafs the Euphrates with great hurry and'g 
confufion. Many perifhed in the river , and Sapor was glad 
to compound with the Roman garrifon in Edefla, which city 

he had never been able to reduce, for the liberty of return- 
ing into his own country, by yielding to them, all the Syrian 
money he had amafTed in the plunder- of fo many cities c . 
Zonaras writes, that Odenatus found, among the Perfian cap- 
tives, and likewife among the dead, many women attired 
and armed like men a . After thefe . victories, Odenatus a£-.° / J enatu§ , 

allumes tne 



fumed the title of king of Palmyra, which he likewife gave ttt i e 0 f kin 



his eldeft fon Herod, as he did that of queen to his wife 
Zenobia. Gallienus, to reward his eminent fervices, ap- 
pointed him commander in chief of all the Roman forces in 
the eaft ; which truft he difcharged with great fidelity, and 
was attended with better fuccefs than any of the Roman ge- 
nerals, For the following year 26 1 , when Gallienus was 
conful, the fourth time, with Petronius Volufianus, Odena-» 
tils, not fatisfied with having driven Sapor out of the Roman 
dominions, entered Mefopotamia, and there recovered the 
cities of Niftbis and Carrhse. From Mefopotamia he advan- 
ced into the very heart of the Perfian dominions, being ex- 
tremely defirous of crowning his other exploits with the de- 
liverance of Valerian. Sapor met him at the head of a mighty 
army ; whereupon an engagement enfuing, the Perfians were 
utterly defeated, and Sapor with his children obliged to fhelter 
themfelves within the walls of Ctefiphon, the metropolis of 
the Perfian dominions. Thither Odenatus purfued them, and fi( . es Ctefr . 
laid clofe fiege to the place, after having deftroyed with fire 
and fword the neighbouring country to a great diftance. The 
Perfian lords, alarmed at the danger that threatened their 

priixe 



ana oe- 
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prince and country, armed all their vaflals, and flew from the 

moft diftant parts of the kingdom to Ctefiphon. Many bat* 
ties were fought under the walls of that metropolis, which 
ferved only to encreafe the number of Odenatus's victories 
many Perfians of great diftin£tion were taken prifoners, an 
fent by the conqueror to Gallienus : Sapor on one fide, and 
the brave Odenatus on the other, exerted their utmoft efforts, 
the latter to deliver Valerian, and the former to avoid the 
like doom, which now threatened him c . But here Trebel- 
lius Pollio, after having raifed our expe&ation, drops at once 

both Odenatus and the fiege of Ctefiphon ; and, giving him- 

felf no farther trouble about either, leaves us quite in the 

dark as to the iffue of fo glorious and important an under- 
taking. The reader may thence judge of his abilities in the 
capacity of an hiftorian. All we know for certain is, that 

Sapor was not taken, nor Valerian refcued from his cruel bon- 
dage. Some writers feem to infinuate, that the revolt of Ma- 

crianus, which, according to moft hiftorians, happened this 



The rife of year, obliged Odenatus to raife the fiege of Ctefiphon. Ma- 
Maciianus. crianus was of a mean defcent ; but had, by his courage and 

experience in war, raifed himfelf frem the low ftation of a 
common foldier to the higheft pofts in the army. He was 

exceeding rich, and had married a lady of great diftin&ion, 

by whom he had two fons Macrianus and Quietus, who had 



been raifed to the rank of tribunes bv Valerian, and were 




efteemed two of the beft officers of the whole army f . The 

father is ftyled by Dionyfius of Alexandria, the chief of the 
Egyptian magicians s ; whence we conclude him to have been 
by nation an Egyptian, and greatly addicted to the ftudy of 



magic. As the abominable myfteries of that art were abhor 
red and defervedly cried down by the chriftians, Macrianus 
thence became their implacable enemy, and infpired Valerian, 
with whom he bore great fway, with an irreconcileable ha- 
tred to them, which occafioned the eighth perfecution, as we 
have hinted above !) . Some authors write, that abufing the 
confidence Valerian repofed in him, he betrayed that prince 
to the Perfians but others clear him from that imputation. 
Be that as it will, about a year after the captivity of the un- 
He is oro ^ a PP v em peror, he revolted from his fon ; and having gain- 
claimed em- ec * °ver Balifta, was by his means acknowledged emperor by 
fer©r. moft of the troops who had ferved under Valerian, but def~ 

fifed 
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Pifed Gallienus. He immediately took his twofons for his 
partners in the empire, and appointed Balifta his captain of 
the guards. Trebellius Pollio, of all writers the leaft exa£i, 
to fay no more, does not inform us in what country Macria- 
nus was created emperor, nor where, or how long he reign- 
ed ; and as to the other hiftorians, Zonaras is the only one 
among them that takes any notice at all of him. That wri- 
ter tells us, that the inhabitants of Afia received him with ex T 

traordinary marks of joy k * Dionyfius of Alexandria gives us 

room to think, that he was acknowledged in Egypt ; and Egypt fub _ 

that his and his fon's reign ended before the ninth year ofGalli- ra i ts to hi; 

enus, that is, before the Auguft of the year 262 During 

his ufurpation happened, in all likelihood, at Alexandria the di- 
fturbances defcribed by that writer, whowas bifhop of the place. 

Fury and difcord, fays he, raged there to fuch a degree, that Jjjj^jj?" 
it was more eafy to pafs from the eaft to the moll remote AlcxanSaT 
provinces of the weft, than from one place of Alexandria to 
another : the inhabitants had no intercourfe but by letters, 
which with great difficulty were conveyed from one friend to 

another : it was more dangerous to crofs the ftreet, than the 

moft tempeftuous feas, the moft dry and inhofpitable defert : 
the port refembled the more of the red-fea, ftrewn with the 
carcalTes of the drowned Egyptians 5 the fea was dyed with 
blood, and the Nile choaked up with dead bodies m . The 
war was attended with a general famine, and the famine by 
a dreadful plague, which daily fwept off great numbers of 
people, infomuch, that there were then in Alexandria fewer 
inhabitants from the age of fourteen to that of eighty, than 
there ufed to be from forty to feventy n . Of fuch perfons a 

regifter, it feems, was kept j and a certain quantity of corn 

diftributed among them. 

Macrianus no fooner faw himfelf invefted with the fa- 
vereignty, than he marched with all the forces he could af- 
femble into the eaft, fays Pollio, that is, as we conjecture, 

from Egypt into Syria. He engaged feveral times and defeat-* 
ed the Perfians ; but looked upon P. Valerius Valens as a far 
more formidable enemy. Valens had been fent by Gallienus 
into Achaia, or Greece, with the title of proconful ; but 
hearing there, that Macrianus had been proclaimed emperor, 
he aflumed the fame title. Hereupon Macrianus immediate- Valen 3 pro- 
ly detached Pifo, with a competent force, to fupprefs this ^* 
new ufurper. But Pifo, finding him upon his guard, and c haia, and 

ready pif,il,Tbe ^ 

fa!y ; but 



k 



thev are 
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ready to receive him, retired into Thenaly, and there affum- 
ed the fame title of emperor, with the furname of Theflali- 
cus, as appears from his medals °. But he did not long en- 
joy that empty and feducing title, being foon after murdered 
by fome foldiers fent by Valens for that purpofe. Valens him- 
felf was flain a few days after by his own men ; and his death 

as well as that of his rival, was known at Rome before the 

twenty-fifth of June p. Pifo, who was defcended from one 
of the moft antient and illuftrious families of Rome, was 
univerfally lamented there on account of the merits of his 
ancellors, as well as his own. He had been highly efteemed 

the emperors, nay, and by Valens himfelf, who upon 
hearing the news of his death, What account, faid he, mall 
I give to the gods, the infernal judges, of the death of Pifo ? 
The Roman empire has not a perfon equal to Pifo. Upon the 
The charac -news of his death, it was moved in the fenate, that divine ho- 
ter of Pifo. nours might be decreed to him as to a lawful prince ; nay fome 

writers tell us, that he was actually ranked among the gods 
with this remarkable elogium, • That there never was a better 
man, nor a man of more firmnefs and conftancy. However 
that be, he was decreed a flatue with a triumphal chariot : 

the flatue was {till to be feen in the time of Conitantine ; but 

the chariot had been taken down, to make room for the fa- 
mous baths of Dioclefian, and was never after fet up again c >. 
^ About the fame time that Macrianus ufurped the empire in 

made°empe- tne ea ^> Manius Acilius Aureolus was forced by the army, 
ror in Ulyri- which he commanded in Illyricum, to take upon him the fo- 
cum. vereignty ; for the foldiers every-where abhorred Gallienus, 

and would only obey emperors fet up by themfelves. Aure- 
olus from Illyricum marched into Italy, and made himfelf 

mafter of Milan ' . Gallienus, after various unfuccefsful at- 
tempts to fupprefs him, was in the end obliged to come to an 

accommodation with him, and accept of his aflifrance againft 

Pofthumius, as we mall relate hereafter. He was, according 
to Zonaras, a native of Dacia, of a mean defcent, and in his 

youth a fhepherd ; but lifting himfelf afterwards in the army, 
he was foon raifed from the rank of a common foldier to the 
command of a body of horfe. He diftinguifhed himfelf in 
a very eminent manner under Gallienus, in the battle againft 
Ingenuus ; for fome authors afcribe to him the whole glory 
of that victory \ This year 261, the Scythians breaking a- 

new 
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new , into Bithyni'a, laid wafte the whole country a fecondB tbynh ' 
time, levelled with the ground feveral cities, plundered Ni-P lvmdered . b T 
comedia, and returned unmolefted into their own country, ^ % Sc ^"'. 
with a great booty and many captives *. At the fame time, 
that no part of the empire might be exempt from fome fignal 
• calamity, the ifland of Sicily, lefs expofed than other coun- 
tries to the ravages of the barbarians, was miferably haraffed 
a band of robbers, who, roving up and down, commit- 
ted dreadful devaluations, and kindled a kind of fervile war, 
which was not fuppreffed without much difficulty and blood- 
fhed k . The following year, Gallienus being conful, the 
fifth time, with Fauftianus, the empire was in many places 
> afflicted by other calamities, befides the wars and commoti- 
ons we have mentioned. The fun was overcaft with thick affefte ™ p 
clouds, and a great darknefs continued for feveral days toge- with a 
ther, attended with a violent earthquake and dreadful claps ofP l ^ ue » fl - 
thunder, not in the air, but in the bowels of the earth, which ^"kes^&c 
opened in many places, and fwallowed up great numbers of 
people, with their habitations. The fea, fwelling beyond 
meafure, broke in upon the continent, and drowned whole 
cities j the plague raged with great violence in Greece, E- 
gypt, and efpecially at Rome, where it fwept off for fome 
time five thoufand perfons a day. The books of the Sibyls New irrup- 
were confulted, public proceflions ordained, facrifices offered Sg™hj^ e 
to Jupiter the author of health, &c. But all to no purpofe ; 
nay, to their other calamities were added the incurfions of 
the Goths in great' fwarms into Greece, and of the Scythians 
into Afia. The former having made themfelves matters of 
Thrace, over-ran all Macedon, and laid fiege to Theffaloni- 
ca, the capital of that province, which threw all Greece into 
the utmoft confternation : troops were difpatched to guard 
the freights of Thermopylae, fo famous in hiftory ; the A- 
thenians rebuilt their walls, which had lain in ruins ever fince 
the time of Sylla ; the inhabitants of Peloponnefus fhut up 
the ifthmus from fea to fea ; new levies were made ; the 
troops quartered in that province drawn together, &c. But, 

in the mean time, Macrianus arriving in Greece on his march 

into Italy, fell upon the barbarians while they were attempting 
to enter Achaia, put them to flight,, and obliged them to re- 
tire into their own country, whither they carried, however, 
great part of their booty K At the fame time, the Scythians, 
that is, another party of Goths, croffing the Hellefpont un- 
der the conduct of one Rafpa, committed dreadful ravages ia 



Ma, 
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Who plun" Afia, burnt feveral cities there, and plundered the celebrated 
der the tem* temple of Diana at Ephefus, fo much refpecled by the pa- 

a^EphefJs* & ans ' anc * ^ amous ^ or * ts rlc ^ ornaments and immenfe 

us ' wealth n) . Thus was the deftru&ion of the moft illuftrious 



monuments of paganifm begun by the Goths, who were 



themfelves pagans ; and we ftiall fee them in the two follow 

ing centuries complete what they now begin. In this irrup- 
tion they ruined the city of Chalcedon, deftroyed the poor re- 

mains of antient Troy and the famous Ilium ; and, repafling 
the Hellefpont, laid wafte all Thrace, and returned to their 
own country with an immenfe booty ". 

In the mean time, Macrianus having fettled the affairs of 
ria, left there his younger fon Quietus, with Balifta, to 
guard that province againft the Perfians ; and fet out for Ita- 
with his eldeft fon Macrianus, at the head of forty-five 

thoufand men, to try his fortune againft Aureolus in Illyri- 

cum, and Gallienus at Rome. He was met by the forces 





Macrianus 



of the former either in Illyricum, or on the borders of Thrace ; 
whereupon a battle enfued, in which Macrianus and his fon 
fon defeated being killed, their whole army fubmitted to Aureolus, and were 

fey Aureolas mGor P orate ^ m his troopso. The news of their defeat and death 

was no fooner heard in the eaft, than moft cities there revolt- 
ed from Quietus, who thereupon fhut himfelf up with Balifta 
in the city of Emefa, whither Aureolus, to complete his vic- 
tory, fent ruffians to difpatch him. But before their arrival, 
Odenatus had befieged the place ; which fo terrified the inha- 
bitants and the garrifon, that they killed Quietus, threw his 
head over the walls, and then fubmitted to Odenatus. Ma- 
crianus .ancl his children being thus cut off, Gallienus was ac- 
knowledged a-new in Egypt and Syria ; for Odenatus, tho' 
mafter of almoft all the eaftern provinces, a&ed, or at leaft 
pretended to a&, in his name p . He had no fooner with- 
drawn his troops from before Emefa, than Balifta, whom he 
had ipared on account of his advifing the inhabitants to mur- 
fcaliftaaf- der Quietus, afiumed the title of emperor, and put fuch 
fumes the numbers of the citizens of Emefa to the fword, no doubt 
or for refufing to acknowledge him, that the unhappy city was 

almoft turned into a defert d . We (hall have occafion to 
fpeak of him hereafter for he feems to have reigned at Eme- 
fa three years. About the fame time, iEmilianus, ftyled on 

the 



title cf em- 



I 
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the antient medals Tiberius Ceftius Alexander iEmilianus 

commander of the legions in Egypt, took upon him the title A . nd ! * ke ". 
of emperor, hoping, by thus openly revolting from Gallienus, ^J^" 0 * 
who was no lefs abhorred in Egypt than in the other provin- 
ces, to appeafe the populace of Alexandria, who had rife^ 
upon a very trifling occafion, and inverted the houfe where 

iEmilianus lodged, threatening him with prefent death. He 
no fooner proclaimed himfelf emperor, in oppofition to Gal- 
lienus, than the rage of the incenfed multitude was aflwaged, 
and the whole city of Alexandria, with loud acclamations, ac- 
knowledged him for their fovereign. He immediately feized 
all the corn in the public granaries, and by that means occafi- 
oned a famine in feveral provinces. He vifited in perfon the 
moft diftant parts of Egypt, redrefledmany grievances, re- 

pulfed with great vigor the neighbouring barbarians, which 

procured him the name of Alexander, and was preparing 

for an expedition into India, when the troops fent againft 
him by Gallienus arrived in Egypt f , as we fhall relate here- 
after. This year, Gallienus, agreeing with Aureolus, march 
ed into Gaul with him and Claudius, who fucceeded him in . 
the empire, to make war upon Pofthumius, who had reign- GallieauB 
ed three years undifturbed. As Pofthumius was greatly be- 8 p ™* r 
loved, and vigoroufly fupported by the Gauls, the war lafted humius ia* 
fome years. Gallienus was defeated in the firft general en- Gaul, 
gagement of this year, and Pofthumius in the fecond, after 
having loft the flower of his troops. But Aureolus, who was 
fent to purfue him, having fuffered him to efcape when he 
might have eafily taken him, he levied new forces, and be- 
gan the war with frefh vigor L -. Gallienus, however, quit- 
ting Gaul the following year, when Albinus and Dexter were 
confuls, returned to Rome, and from thence haftened into 
the eaft, where he wreaked his rage on the city of Byzanti- ?j[ za f" 
um ; but upon what provocation, Trebellius Pollio, who de- tered by 
fcribes the miferable condition to which that place was redu- Gallienus* 
ced, has net thought proper to acquaint us. All we know 
is, that Gallienus, as foon as he appeared before it, loft all 



hopes of ever being able to mafter it ; but being neverthe- 



lefs admitted, the day after his arrival, within the gates, upon 



terms, without any regard to the agreement, he caufed the 
garrifon, and all the inhabitants, to be put to the fword. Not 

one perfon, fays Trebellius Pollio was left alive in the place. * 

Vorburgius 
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Vorburgius afcribes this flaughter to the foldiers of Gallienus; 
and pretends, that the emperor left Gaul, and haftened into 
the eaft, on purpofe to revenge the flaughter of the Byzan- 
tines, and punifh the cruelty of the foldiers *. From Byzan^ 

tium, Gallienus returned to Rome, where he celebrated the 

tenth year of his reign with extraordinary pomp, and a kind 
of triumph, in which were led mock-captives, drefled like 

Goths, Sarmatians, Franks, and Perfians. During this fhew> 
fome perfons of humour, mixing with thofe who perfonated 
the Perfians, viewed with great attention their faces, examin- 
ed their drefs, and fecmed to betray great furprize. Being 
in the end afked, what they wanted ? We are looking, faid 
they, for the emperor's father ; which lb incenfed Gallienus, 
that he commanded them immediately to be burnt alive k . 

Saturninus This year, a new tyrant ftarted up, by name P. Sempronius 
affumes the Saturninus. He was a man of great parts, and renowned for 
perorfand i<^ s victories over the barbarians. Hiftory does not inform us 
murdered by where or how long he reigned ; but only tells us, that he 

his foldiers. performed great things while he was emperor, and was, on 

account of his feverity, put to death by the fame foldiers who 
had raifed him to the empire. When he was firft pi 
ed emperor by the troops under his command, he to! 
that they had loft a good captain, and made a bad prince 
Towards the end of the year, Theodotus, a native of Egypt 



them 



1 



difpatched by Gallienus againft iEmilianus, who reigned in 



that country, overcame him in a pitched battle, took him pri- 
soner, and lent him to Rome ; where he was, by the empe- 

d^feated nUS r01 ' s orc ^ ers 9 Wangled in prifon, according to the antient cu- 
taken, and ^ om °f putting captive princes to death. The emperor, to 
ftrangied. reward Theodotus, defigned to make Egypt a proconfular 

province, and honour hirn with that proconfulmip ; but was 
diverted from it by the priefts alledging a prediction, which 

had prevailed even in Cicero's time, viz. that Egypt would 
recover its antient liberty, when the fafces appeared there n \ 
The fafces were carried, as is well known, before the pro- 
Bruchium ^.confuls. At this time, happened, as we conjecture, the fiege 
Lt^n*^ 21 °^ Bruchium, defcribed by Eufebius 5 iEmilianus himfelf, or 

his partizans, having probably taken fhelter there after the 



battle. Bruchium, or as Eufebius ftyles it, Pyruchiui 

a quarter of the city of Alexandria near the fea, on the fide 
of the Pharos, and as it were, the citadel of that metropolis. 
There ftood the royal palace, the place where the. Egyptian 

fenate 
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fenate or council met, the public granaries, the mufeum 3 and 

the celebrated library of the Egyptian kings, containing once 
feven hundred thoufand volumes, of which four hundred 
thoufand were burnt in Julius Caefar's time. The Roman 

army, under the command of Theodotus, having taken the 

reft of the city, laid fiege to this quarter, and in the end re- 
duced it by famine 11 * This year the Scythians made a new 

irruption into Afia, but were with great flaughter driven 

back into their own country by the Roman forces quartered 
in that province °. 

The next confuls were Gallicnus, the fixth time, and Sa- Gallianos 
turninus. Gallienus, by the advice of his brother Valerian declares °- 
and his kinfman Lucillus, to reward the brave Odenatus for ZfS^l\J* 
the many victories he had gained over the Perfians, took him the empire, 
for his partner in the empire, honoured him with the tides of 

Caefar, Auguftus, and emperor, and all the badges of fove- 

reignty, and caufed money to be coined with his name, oh 
which he was reprefented leading the Perfians captive. The 
title of Augufta was given to his wife, and that of Csefar to 
his children p . This action of Gallienus was highly applaud- 
ed by the fenate, by the people of Rome, and the whole em- 
pire ; for to his valor was entirely owing the prefervation of 



the eaftern provinces, over-run and forely haraffed by the 
Perfians. This yeaf 5 264, Balifta, who had held fome pro- 
vinces in the eaft ever fir.ee the death of Macrinus and his 
children, was at laft killed, according to the mofr probable Balifta mur 
opinion, by a foldier fent by Odenatus for that purpefe <5. dered * 



Gallienus, in the fpring of this year, left Rome, and march- Gallienus * 
ed a fecond time in perfon againft Pofthumius, who ftill goes into 
reigned in Gaul. At his approach, Pofthumius withdrew in- Gllul « 
to a ftrong hold, which the emperor immediately' invefted, 
but foon after raifed the fiege, having received a wound in 
the back with an arrow while he was viewing the walls •'. On 
feveral medals of this year, notice is taken of a victory gained 
by Gallienus in Gaul, and he is ftyied the reftorer of that pro- 
vince s . However, Pofthumius ftill maintained himfelf inpoflef- 
fion of great part of that country ; and this year being preffed Po{?hum ^ ls 
by Gallienus, hechofe for his collegue M. Aurelius Piauvonius ta V es Vifto- 
Victorinus, as he is ftyled on the antient coins, of whom we rinus for his 
read the following character in Julius Aterianus, a writer of ? artnen . . 

thofe times : No one, in my opinion, ought to be preferred 
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to Vi&orinus, who reigned fome time in Gaul ; he equalled 
Trajan in bravery, Antoninus in clemency, Nerva in gravity, 
Vefpafian in managing the public money, and Pertinax 
and Severus in his care of the military difcipline : but his un- 
bridled luft drowned all his good qualities, and caft fuch a 

blemifh upon his reputation, that no one dares to record the 
virtues of a man, whom all owned to have deferved the doom 
which in the end overtook him l . Of this doom we mall 
Jpeak in its proper place. The next year, Valerian, the em- 
Th* Ifauri P eror ' s brother, and Lucillus, his kinfman, being confuls, 
ans revolt. " the Ifaurians revolting in Afia Minor, chofe for their leader 

C. Annius Trebellianus, who took upon him the title of 



uguftus, caufed money to be coined with his name, and 





9 



reigned fome time in Ifauria and Cilicia ; but was in the end 
drawn by Caufifoleus, the brother of Theodotus, from among 
the rocks and mountains, where he had taken refuge, into a 
ain, and there defeated and killed. The Ifaurians ranked 

him after his death among the gods 3 and, refufing to fubmit 
to Gallienus, whofe cruelty they dreaded, maintained them- 

felves a free,people^ ih the very heart of the Roman empire, at 
leaft till the time of the emperor Conftantine, and committed 
dreadful ravages in Afia Minor and Syria u . While Gaul 
Pontus, Thrace, and Illyricum, were held either by a do- 

Celfus made mefric or foreign enemy, Africa too had its tyrant, viz. T. 
emperor in Cornelius Celfus, fet up by Vibius Paflienus, proconful of A- 

foon C aftcr d fr* ca 5 anc * Fabius Pomponianus, who commanded on the 

murdered, frontiers of Libya. He was but a tribune, and led at that 

time a retired life in the countiy. A lady, by name Galliena, 

nearly related to the emperor, bore a great fhare in this re- 
volt. Celfus was a man of great integrity, and worthy of 

the rank to which he was raifed 5 but he held it a fliOrt time 
being killed the feventh day after his election. The inhabitants 
of Sicca, who had continued faithful to Gallienus, threw his 
body to the dogs, and crucified him in effigie, which, as our 
hiftorian obferves, had never been practifed before u . A- 
mong the other misfortunes of this unhappy reign, we may 
reckon the lofs of all the conquefts of Trajan, that is, of the 
whole province of Dacia, feized by the Goths and other nor- 
thern nations ; and the dreadful ravages committed 
Spain plun- Franks in Spain. Victor is of opinion, that they entered that 

Franks y the P rovmce on me nc * e °f Gaul p > but Adriahus Valefius proves, 

from the panegyric of Nazarius on Conftantine, that they 

conveyed 
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conveyed themfelves thither by fea q . Be that as it will, all 

authors agree, that they entered Spain, ravaged the country 
far and wide, and took by ftorm, plundered, and almoft 
terly deftroyed, the city of Tarraco, which for the fpace of an 
hundred and fifty years, bore the marks of w r hat it fuffered 

at this time r . Some of the Franks from Spain crofled over 
into Africa s ; but what was the iflue of that rafh undertaking 

we are no- where told. 

Th e following year, Gallienus being conful, the feventh Odenatus 
time, with Sabinillus, the brave Odenatus, entering the Per- s«ns great 
fian territories, put all there to fire and fword, overcame oveMhePe 
Sapor in feveral battles, befieged a fecond time, and, accord- flans. 

ing to Syncellus, made tymfelf matter of, Ctefiphon. But in 
the mean tjme, the Goths entering Afia by the Euxine fea, 
over-ran Lydia, Bithynia, Phrygia, Troas, Cappadocia, and 
Galatia, laying wafte the country, plundering the towns, and 
carrying off an immenfe booty and an incredible number of 
captives c . The next year, Paternus and Arcefilaus being 
confuls, Odenatus, leaving Ctefiphon, haftened back to the 
relief of Alia ; but the Goths, not thinking it advifeable to 

wait his arrival, reimbarqued atHeraclea inPontus, and returned 

home, loaded with booty. Many of them, however, were 
drowned, being overtaken in the Euxine fea by theRoman fleet. 
All authors agree, that Odenatus was killed about this time, but He is mur- 
differ both as to the place and manner of his death. Accord- dere ^ 
ing to Syncellus, he was killed at Heraclea u j according to 
Zofimus, at Emefa w . Trebellius Pollio writes, that he was 

murdered by one Maeonius, his coufin, who was proclaimed 

emperor in his room, but foon after put to death. Syncellus 
afcribes his death to another Odenatus, who was himfelf mur- 
dered by the guards x . Some writers fuppofe Zenobia herfelf 
to have aflifted the confpirators underhand, being 
againft her hufband for preferring his eldeft ion Her 

former wife, to the children he had by her It is certain, 
that Herod was killed with his father, who, according to fom& 
writers had taken him for his partner. Such was the end of 
Odenatus, defervedly ranked by hiftorians among the greater! 
princes that ever reigned in the eafl. God, fays Trebe>lius 

Pollio, was angry with the Romans, fince he took Valerian 
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from them, and did not long preferve Odenatus 7 , He had 

begun, as appears from fome medals , the fourth year of 
his reign. He left behind him three fens by Zenobia, He- 

rennianus, Timolaus, and Vabalath, or, as he is ftyled on 
fome medals, Hermias Vhaballat b . As they were very young 

if ze at the t * me °^ t ^ e * r ^ at k er ' s death, Zenobia governed in their 

nobiagoverns name w ^ tn tne °^ <] ueen °f tne arrayed them with 

in the name purple robes and other enngns of the imperial dignity ; and in 
of herchil- that attire prefented them, after the death of their father, to 
re ' 14 the armies, and the aftemblies of the people '". It is uncer- 



tain, whether they were put to death by Aurelian, or died be- 
fore d . From their medals it appears, that Herennianus 
reigned at leaf! two years, Timolaus three, and Vhaballat fe- 
ven '. Zenobia did not, it feems, tread in the footfteps of 

her huiband, and keep up, as he had done, a good under- 

■ftanding with Gallienus. For we find, that Heraclianus, 

whom the emperor, upon the news of the death of Odenatus, 
had fent into the eaft to make war upon the Perfians, was this 
very year defeated by Zenobia, and obliged to return to 
Rome. Towards the end of the year, one L. JElianus af- 
fumed the title of emperor at Mentz ; but was foon overcome 
by Pofthumius, who reduced the rebellious city, but would not 
give it up to be plundered by his foldiers, who, thereupon 
mutinied, and tranfported with rage, murdered their brave 
Pofthumius leader, with young Pofthumius his fon. Trebellius Pollio 
Gaul^ancT a fcjibes his death to Lollianus, who had revolted from him 
Lollianus de- and caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor. Lollianus, 
claiedem- ftyled on the antient coins Spurius Servilius Lollianus f , was 
£- e!0jr ' meanly born, but had raifed himfelf in the army by his gal- 



lant conduct. He reigned in that part of Gaul which bor- 



dered on the Rhine, while Vi&orinus, whom Pofthumius had 
taken for his partner, held the reft. But he did not long 
enjoy the fovereignty, being murdered on account of his feve? 
Vidovinus rity by his own foldiers, ftirred up by Vicrorinus, who, upon 
Ordered" ^ S death, became fole mafter of all Gaul, but was foon after 

. mortally wounded at Cologn, by one whofe wife he had de- 
bauched. Before he died, he named his fon L. Aurelius Vic- 
torinus his fucceflbr, though then an infant. But the Gauls, 
not able to brook trie government of a child, murdered him 

and fet up in his room one M. Aurelius Marius 3 originally an 

armourer, 
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armourer, but a man of great valour and extraordinary ftrength. Marius de- 
He was killed the third day of his reign by a foldier, who had clarcd em ~ 
formerly worked under , him. The afiaffin run him through JJJJJj e a r "* ; 
with his fword, telling him that it was of his own making and Tetricus 
Upon his death the troops in Gaul proclaimed P. Pivefus or raifc . d ^5 
Pefuvius Tetricus emperor. He was a Roman fcnator, had IZm* m " 



been conful, and was at this time governor of Aquitaine. He 



was acknowledged in Spain and Britain, as well as in Gaul, 



and held thofe provinces with the. title of emperor till the 
fourth year of Aurelian's reign, when he was taken and led in 
triumph by that prince h , as we ihall relate hereafter. He 
immediately conferred the title of Caefar upon his fon C. Pa- 
cuvius Pivefus Tetricus, who was then but an infant. All 
thefe ufurpers in Gaul, viz. Pofthumius, Lollianus, Vi&ori- 



nus, Marius, and Tetricus, were fet up by Vi&orina, or 



Victoria, the mother of Vi&orinus, who had a great interefl 
in Gaul, and bore an irreconcileable hatred to Gallienus. 

She was honoured, probably by her fon Vi&orinus, with the 
titles of Augufta, and The mother of the armies. As 
me was a woman of mafculine courage, and polTeffed of 
immenfe wealth, which me liberally diftributed among the 
foldiers, fhe gave the empire of Gaul to whom fhe pleafed, 
and bore under all the ufurpers, who were but her creatures, 
an abfolute iway. She died during the ufurpation of Tetricus j 
but whether a natural or violent death, is uncertain for fome 
writers feem to infinuate, that fhe was privately difpatched by 

his orders 

The fame year, the Scythians, that is the Goths, ravaged J he ^'P^ 
anew the provinces of Afia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappado- q° "hs. 
cia, and thence carried back with them an immenfe booty j 

while the Heruli palling from thePalus Mceotis into the Euxine^" d tlieHe- 
fea with five hundred vefiels, landed at Byzantium and Chry- 
fopolis, now Scutari, under the conduct of one Nauiobat. 
At the latter place they were attacked and defeated by V ene- 
rianus, who was himfelf killed in the engagement. Notwith- 
ftanding their defeat, inftead of returning to their own coun- 
try, they crofted the Bofphorus ; and fleering their courfe to- 
wards Cyzicus, furprifed and plundered that great and wealthy 
city, with part of Afia, and the iflands of Lemnos and Scyros 
in the Archipelago, Then they failed towards Greece ; and 
landing there, befieged and burnt Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Argos, and laid wafte all Achaia ; but were in the end at- 
tacked and defeated with great flaughter by the Athenians, 
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under the conduct of Dexippus the hiftorian. However, in 
their retreat, they committed dreadful devaluations in Boeo- 
tia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Thrace \ Gallienus, who was 
juft then returned from Gaul, where he had been making war 
upon Lollianus, leaving Aureolus at Milan, haftened into II- 
lyricum ; and coming unexpectedly upon the barbarians there, 
gave them a total overthrow, Naulobat, their leader, was 
obliged to yield himfelf to the emperor's mercy, who treated 
him with great humanity ; and, to gain the affections of the 
barbarians, even honoured him either with the confulfhip, or 
the confular ornaments ! . Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, 
Jerom, Orofius, and Trebellius Pollio, fpeak of a great victory 
gained by Gallienus in Ulyricum over the Goths, meaning 
mo doubt the Heruli ; for all the northern nations are by fome 
writers ftyled Goths, by others Scythians, After this victo- 
ry, Gallienus haftened back to Italy, leaving Marcianus in 
Ulyricum, to purfue the war with the Heruli ; which he did 
tvith no lefs courage than fuccefs, cutting off great numbers 
of them, and obliging the reft to quit their booty, and abandon 
the Roman dominions m . The revolt of Aureolus was what obli- 
ged Gallienus to return in great hafte to Italy, For Aureolus, 
not fatisfled with the power which he already enjoyed, took ad- 
vantage of Gallienus's abfence to march with all the troops under 
his command towards Rome, with a defign to depofe Gal- 
lienus, and caufe himfelf to be proclaimed fole emperor ; for 
fome writers tell us, that Gallienus had already taken him for 
his partner in the empire ; while others ftyle him only the 
emperor's general. Gallienus, hearing of his march, and 
fufpedting his defign, left Illyricum, and reaching Italy in a 
few days, came up with him, defeated him in a pitched bat- 
tle, and obliged him to fhelter himfelf within the walls of Mi- 
lan > which city Gallienus immediately invefted. This hap* 
pened in the beginning of the year 268, the fifteenth of 
Gallienus's reign, when Paternus was conful, the fecond 
time, with Marinianus n . All authors agree, that Gallienus 
was , killed during this fiege, but differ both as to the man- 
ner and authors of his death. The moft probable opinion 

is, that Marcianus, who was returned from Illyricum, He- 

raclianus, and Cecrops, a native of Mauritania and comman- 
der of the Dalmatian cavalry, no longer able to bear his ty- 
rannical government, confpired againft him, and alarming 

the 
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the camp in the dead of the night, as if Aureolus were 
fallying out with all his forces, killed him in the dark, with 
his fon GalKenus, and his two brothers, Valerian and Egnati- 
tts. The foldiers, hearing the emperor was dead, and fu£- 
pe£ting he had been murdered, began to mutiny but Mar- 

diftributing large fums among them, twenty pieces of 



gold a man, (for Gallienus always carried immenfe treafures 
with him) the mutiny was appeafed, and the whole army de- 
clared Gallienus a tyrant, and took the ufual oaths to Clau- 
dius, whom the confpirators propofed to them as the beft 
qualified man in the whole empire to fuftain the name and 
dignity of a Roman emperor °. Such was the end of Gal- 
lienus, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, according to the 
moft probable opinion, after he had reigned fifteen years, fe^- 
ven before, and eight after the captivity of his father Va- 
lerian. The fenate declared him a public enemy, order- ^"^jjjg® 1 
ed moft of his friends, minifters, and relations to be thrown an< i f r i en ds S 
down headlong from the Tarpeian rock, and caufed his name condemned 
to be erazed out of all public inferiptions. He was one of '°^ he fe " 
the moft wicked princes mentioned in hiftory, and is faid to 
have equalled Nero in cruelty, and Heliogabalus in lewdnefs., 

e pafled his whole time in the company of the moft infa- 
mous proftitutes in Rome, and, laying ande all care and 
thought of the public, fuffered the Roman dominions to be 
over-run by the barbarians, and the empire to be rent in 
pieces by the many ufurpers who ftarted up in his time, mew- 
ing no more concern for the lofs of a province, to ufe the exr 
preffion of Trebellius Pollio, than for that of an old garment. 
He exerted his cruelty chiefly againft the foldiers, of whom 
he is faid to have fometimes ordered three or four thoufand 
to be put to death in one day. He excluded all fenators from, 
military employments, and would not even fuffer any of that 
illuftrious body to appear in the camp, or among the foldiers 




Notwithftanding all his vices, he was a great encourager of 



learning, being himfelf well verfed in all the branches of po 



lite literature, efpecially in oratory and poetry. His hiftorian 
tells us, that on occafion of the marriage of his brother's fon, 
he made an extemporary epithalamium, which far excelled 
thofe that were written at the fame time, after many days 

ftudy, by the beft Greek and Latin poets then in Rome p . Gallienus 

After his death, Claudius caufed him, though univerfally ab- generally 
horred both by the fenate and people, to be deified with the butddfied. 

ufual ceremonies. His body was in all likelihood conveyed 
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by Claudius's orders to Rome ; for Ammianus Marcellinus 

fpeaks of his tomb on the Appian way, about nine miles from 



the city 



Of the few writers who flourifhed under him, we 



Claudius 



fhall fpeak in our note (Y). 

As foon as the tumult occafioned by the death of Gallie- 
nus was appeafed, the foldiers, with loud acclamations, pro- 

proclaimed claimed Claudius emperor. The news of what had happen- 
emperor, ed at Milan reaching Rome on the twenty-fourth of March, 

the fenate immediately affembled > and the letter which Clau-r 
dius wrote to them being publicly read, they unanimoufty 
confirmed the election of the army, proclaimed Claudius em- 
peror, and heaped upon him all the honours which had ever 
been conferred upon any prince, repeating forty times, That 
they had always wiflied to have Claudius, or fuch a perfon as 

Claudius, 



* Ammian, p. 472. 



(Y) Palfurius Sura wrote the hiftory of the reign of Gallienus 

(65) 5 and this is all we know of him. Cceleftinus and Masonius 

Aftyanax, quoted by fome of the Auguftine writers, are equally 
unknown. They all flourifhed under Gallienus ; for of the trans- 
actions of his reign they fpeak as of things happening in their 
time (66). Voffius ranks them among the Latin hiftorians (67). 
Suidas mentions one Ephorus of Cuirce, who wrote the hiitory of 
Calenus, or rather, as others read, Gallienus, in twenty feven 
books (68). Vowus places him among the Greek hiiiorians, and 
takes him to have been a native of Cumas in Alia (69). He wrote 



other hiftories ; but none of them have reached us (70). Trebel- 
lius Pollio quotes a paflage out of one Julius Arerianus, much to 
the credit and reputation of Viclorinus, who ufurped the empire 
in Gaul (71). The fame writer quotes another paflage out of 
one Gallus Antipater, who wrote the hiftory of Aureolas, and 
probably of the other tyrants : but he feems to have entertained a 
very bad opinion of him - 9 for he calls him a (lave to honours, and 

the difgrace of hiftorians, though the paffage he quotes, does not, 

in our opinion, deferve fuch a fevere cenfure (72). Under Gal- 
lienus flourilhed likewife Lupercus of Bery tus, a celebrated gram- 



marian, who wrote feveral grammatical pieces^ and was in many 



things preferred to Herodian (73). 



(65) Gall 



ty 
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90 




(66) Valer 
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p. mi. (69) VofT. hilt. Gra:c 



(67) VofT. hift. Lat.p. 18 



75. Trigint 
' (68) Suid 
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Claudius, for emperor r . He was a native of Illyricum, born, Kis cxtrac- 

according to fome, in Dardania, according to others j in Dal- Jj^™ J t pr " 
matia. Of his father and anceftors, Trebellius Pollio owns, 
that he knows but very little, though, after his acceflion to 
the empire, fome flattering genealogifts pretended to derive 
his pedigree from Dardanus and the Trojans s . On moft me- 
dals he is ftyled M. Aurelius Claudius K He had no children, 
but two brothers, Quintillus, who fucceeded him, and Crif- 
pus, the father of Claudia, who married Eutropius, and had 

him Conftantius, the father of Conftantine the Great. 
The name of Conftantine was, it feems, peculiar to the fa- 
mily of Claudius ; for one of his fifters was called Conftantia, 
a name hitherto never mentioned jn hiftory. The prefent 




f 



emperor is by all writers, even by Zofimus, an avowed ene- 
my to Conftantine, cried up as one of the beft princes that 
ever fwayed a fceptre. He was highly efteemed by the em* - 
peror Valerian, who firft gave him the command of the fifth . 
legion, and afterwards, at the requeft of the fenate, appoint- 
ed him general of all the troops in Illyricum, which com-: 
prehended Thrace, Moefia, Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Da- 
da. The fame emperor defigned to raife him to the confu!-? 

fhip, and give him the command of the praetorian guards. 
Gallienus flood in great awe of him ; and being informed, 
that Claudius difapproved of his conduct, he did all that lay 
im his power to attach him to his intereft, fent him rich pre^ 
fents, and wrote to one Venuftus, his particular friend, 
charging him by all means to gain Claudius, and remove 
rom him all jealoufies and fufpicions ,! . In his letter he ftyled 
Claudius his friend and kinfman. Claudius attended him in 
his wars againft Pofthumius in Gaul, and the Heruli in Illyri- 
cum, and was fent by him, after the revolt of Aureolus, to 
defend the city of Ticinum, or Pavia. But, in the mean 
time, Gallienus being killed, he was, though, according to . 
fome writers, not privy to the confpiracy, proclaimed empe- 
ror w . His election was no fooner confirmed by the fenafe, Aureolus d 
than he attacked Aureolus, encamped at a fmall diftance fe*j e * and 
from Milan, utterly defeated the troops under his command, cx e * 
and took the ufurper himfelf prifoner. He defigned to grant 
him his life ; but the foldiers killed him without his orders. 
The emperor raifed a monument to his memory, caufed his 
body to be honourably interred, and ordered a bridge to be 
built over the Adda, at the place where he had been killed 5 

which, 




r Claud, vit. p, 203. 3 Idem, p. 206. * Goltz. p. 117. 

Birag. p. 402. » Claud., vit, p, 207, * Id^m, p. 
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which, from his name, he called Pons Aureoli, The bridge 
of- Aureolus ; whence the prefent village of Pontirolo, on the 
Adda, between Milan and Bergamo, in all likelihood, took 
its name x . After the death of Aureolus, the troops that had 
ferved under him acknowledged Claudius, who, without lofs 
of time, led them and the reft of his army againft the Ger- 
mans, who had broken into Italy, and were advanced as far 

as the lake Benacus, now Lago di Garda, near Verona. 

The Ger- There the emperor defeated them in a pitched battle, cut in- 
2^? Q^l' credible numbers of them in pieces, obliged thofe who out- 
dius. lived the general Haughter to fave themfelves by a precipitous 

flight into their own country, and returning to Rome, where 
he was received with the greateft demonstrations of joy ima- 
ginable, palled the remaining part of the year in fettling af- 
fairs there ; which he did with great prudence and juftice, 
redrelling all grievances, and fupprefling the many abufes and 
diforders which had prevailed in the late reign. 

In the beginning of the following year, he entered upon his fe- 
He marches conc * ^onfullhip, having Paternus for his collegue, and foon after 

againft the fet out from Rome, to make head againft the Goths and other 
Goths, and northern nations, who, to the number of three hundred and 

thern jcati- twent 7 thoufand fighting men, befides women, fervants, ^ and 
©us. ' children, had invaded the Roman dominions, and committed 

every where moft dreadful ravages, laying wafte whole provin- 



ce 



ces, burning cities, and putting all to fire and fword. The em 
peror came up with them, as they were retiring, loaded with 
booty, through Upper Moefia. As he was upon the point of en- 
gaging them, he wrote with his own hand the following letter 
to the fenate : "I am, confeript fathers, in fight of the enemy, 
and ready to engage them : they are three hundred and 
«* twenty thoufand ftrong. If I overcome them, you will 
<c not, I hope, be ungrateful. If I ftiould not be attended 
u with fuccefs, you will remember that I fight after the reign 
" of Gallienus. The whole empire is quite fpent and ex- 
" haufted, partly by him, and partly by the many tyrants, 
" who, during his reign, ufurped the fovereignty, and laid 



" wafte our provinces. We want even Ihields, fwords, and 



fpears. The provinces of Gaul and Spain, the main 
" ftrength of the empire, are in the hands of Tetricus. O 



archers to our great fhame, are with-held from us by Ze- 
" nobia. Whatever therefore we perform fuccefsfully in 
" our prefent circumftances, muft be accounted gi 



But 
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x Trigint. tyraiu c. ro. p. 190. 
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Chap 24. The Roman 

nt, notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, Claudius advanced - 
boldly againft the barbarians, and, after a long and obftinate 1 
difpute, gained one of the greateft victories mentioned in hi- J 
ftory \ for no fewer than three hundred thoufand of the ene- 
my were killed or taken prifoners. The emperor himfelf 
gave the following account of this memorable victory in a 
letter, which he wrote after the battle, to Junius Brocchus, 
governor of Illyricum : " We have utterly defeated an amy 
<c of three hundred and cwenty thoufand Goths, and deftroy- 
" ed their fleet, confifting of two thoufand fail. The fields 
" and mores are covered with fwords, fhields, and dead 
" bodies. We have taken fuch numbers of captives, that, 
w not to mention the men, two or three women will fall 
" to the ftiare of each foldier in our victorious army V 
Among the prifoners were many princes and perfons of great 

diftin&ion. All the provinces of the empire were filled with 

captives, who were employed to till the ground, and every 

city could fhew you, fays Pollioj glorious monuments of the 
fortune and courage of the brave and invincible Claudius K 
For this vi&ory the emperor took the furname of Gothicus z . 

While Claudius was thus employed againft the barbarians 
Zenobia, having overcome Probus, who commanded fome 
troops in Egypt, reduced that province, and, after a long 
fiege, took and utterly deftroyed Bruchium, the citadel of 
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Alexandria. Probus, finding he could hot by any means ef 
cape falling into the hands of the victorious queen, difpatched 
himfelf with his own fword a . The following year, when 

Antiochianus and Orphitus were confuls, the emperor, hav- 
ing nothing to fear from the barbarians* refolved to march 
againft Zenobia, who held all the provinces in the eaft $ but 
was prevented by a violent plague which broke out in his ar- 
my, and made a dreadful havock of his men. The emperor 
himfelf was in the end feized and carried off by the raging The death 



diftemper at Sirmium in Pannonia, in the fifty-fixth year of his of 
age, after he had reigned, according to the moft probable 
opinion, two years arid one month b . In him centered, fays 
Trebellius Pollio, the moderation of Auguftus, the valour of 
Trajan, the piety of Antoninus, and all the virtues of the 

good princes who had reigned before him c . He may be 
truly faid to have re-eftablifhed, during his fhort, but glori- 



gn, the tottering empire, and to have reftored 



former 



51 Claud, vk. p. 204. y Idem ibid. 2 Goltz, p. 118. 
Zof p. 654, 655. b Idem, p. 654. Eufeb. chron. p. 138. 

£m&er, p, 276. J Claud, yic» p. 205. 
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Extraprdi- former luftre. The fenate not only beftowed divine honours 

nary ho- U p 0n hi m a f ter fa d ea th, but hung up in the place where 



ferred on * tne y affembled a fhield of gold, on which was engraved his 
him by the image. This fhield was ftill to be feen in the reign of Con- 

fenate and -ftantine the Great. The people erected to him at their own 
Rome. ° expence two ftatues, one of gold ten foot high, which they 

placed by that of Jupiter in the capitol, and another of filver 
in the forum, weighing fifteen hundred pounds, and repre 
fenting the emperor in his triumphal robes d . Claudius, and 
not Gallienus, as Spanhemius pretends e , was the laft em 

peror, who afliimed on his medals the titles of high pontiff 



His brother 
Qui 



and tribune of the people f . Upon the death of Claudi 
the fenate and people of Rome proclaimed his brother Qu 



proclaimed tillus emperor, who was then at Aquileia, in which city 

bXTsfoon Was murc * ere( * ky his foldiers, after a fhort reign of feventcen 
after, days, f° r attempting to reftore with too much fe verity the 

difcipline of the primitive times. Thus Trebellius Pollio 
But Zofimus k and Zonaras 1 tells us, that Quintillus, hear- 
ing Aurelian had been acknowledged emperor by the army 
in Pannonia, and finding his own troops ready to revolt, by 
the advice of his friends, caufed his veins to be opened, and 
by that means put an end to his life and reign. Moil wri- 
ters fpeak of him as one in every refpeel: equal to his brother. 

Aurelian Upon his death, the fenate readily confirmed the eleclion of 
raifed to the Aurelian, and honoured him with the title of Auguftus. He 

Hh P1 extrac- was > according to moft writers, a native of Sirmium in Pan- 
tion and nonia, of a mean defcent, but univerfally admired on account 
preferments, 0 f fa extraordinary ftrength and courage. He had diftin- 

guifhed himfelf in a very eminent manner under the emperors 
Valerian, Gallienus, and Claudius, in their wars with the 
barbarians, of whom he is faid to have killed with his own 
hand forty-eight in one engagement, and in feveral other 



hundred and fifty ; whence fongs were made upon his 



exploits, and fung publicly by the youth on feftival days. As 
there were two Aurelians at the fame time in the army, and 

both tribunes, the foldiers ufed to diflinguifh the prefent Aure- 
tn with the furname of Manu ad ferrum, that is, Hand 



to the fword ; fo ready was he on all occafions to draw his 
fword, and encounter the enemy k . He was a moft ftricl: 

obferver of the military difcipline, and ufed to punifli with 

the 



d Idem. p. 208. e Spanh. 1. viii. p. 699. f Vide Bi- 
rag. p. 402. Noris. de Licinii nummo, c. 3. p. 49. . ^ Claud. 
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the utmoft feverity the leaft negle& of duty, and the leaft 
injury offered by his foldiers to any of the inhabitants of the 
provinces, through which he marched. He was, when pro- 
claimed emperor, commander in chief of the cavalry, to 
which poft he had raifed himfelf from the low ftation of a 
common foldier From Sirmium, where he was faluted 
emperor by the whole army, after the death of Claudius, he 
haftened to Rome, and was received there, both by the fenate 
and people, with extraordinary demonftrations of joy ; but, 
before he could fettle affairs in the metropolis of the empire 



he was obliged to return in great hafte to Pannonia, the 



Goths, notwithftanding their late molt, dreadful overthrow. 



having anew brokerf into that province. Aurelian engaged 

them, and the battle lafted without any confiderable advan- 
tage on either fide, till night, when the enemy repafled the 
Danube, and the next day fent embafladors to fue for peace; 
which Aurelian readily granted them, being informed, that ^^tZh 
the Alemanni, the Juthongae, whofe country bordered uponthe Goths. 
Rhoetia, and the Marcomanni, threatened to invade Italy it- 
felf, and were committing dreadful ravages and devaluations 
in feveral parts. Againft them therefore Aurelian led the He defeats 
flower of his army, and meeting them in Vindelicia, which feveral Get 

comprehended all the prefent Bavaria and great part of Sue- ™ an «ati- 
via, he put them to flight, and cut off great numbers of them, 1 
as they attempted to pafs the Danube. Hereupon they fent 
embafladors to the emperor, offering to renew their antient 
alliance with Rome, provided they were allowed to return 
unmolefted into their own country -> for Aurelian had cut off 
their retreat, and detached part of his army to guard the banks 



of the Danube. The emperor, elated with his victory, would 
hearken to no terms j which threw the enemy into the ut- 
moft defpair. After various confutations and debates among who never 
themfelves, they refolved at length to enter Italy, ilnce they the l ef senre 
could not return to their own country 5 and accordingly, find- JJ. tj,* nd 
ing the panes unguarded, (for Aurelian apprehended no at- peror to 
tempt of that nature) they advanced before the emperor came fli S lfit *• 

up with them, as far as Placentia. There Aurelian attacked 
them 5 but, after having loft moft of his troops, was put to 
flight and utterly defeated. The barbarians, puffed up with 



fo fignal a victory, purfued their march, not doubting, but 



fhould be able to take Rome itfelf, as the Gauls had 



formerly done. But, in the mean time, Aurelian, h 
rallied his difperfed troops, and reinforced them with tl 



gions 



Idem, p, 21 x. 
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gions quartered in Illyricum, came unexpectedly upon the 
enemy in the neighbourhood of Fanum Fortunse, now Fano, 

and gave them a dreadful overthrow. Such of them as efcap- 
ed from this firft battle, were llain in two others, one of 
which was fought near Placentia, and the other in the plains 

But are in 0 f Ticinium. Thus was the whole multitude cut off to 3 

cut oft; aU man m * To this day is to be feen at Pefaro, a city about 

five miles from Fano, a monument erected by the inhabitants 
in memory of the victory gained there by Aurelian over the 

Germans ". While the emperor was preparing to return to 

Rome, news was brought him, that the Vandals had pafled 

the Danube, under the conduct of two of their kings and fe- 
veral other princes. This obliged him to haften to the de-* 

fence of the threatened provinces. The Vandals retired upon 

his approach ; the emperor, however, purfued and overtook 
The Van- them before they reached the Danube, cut great numbers of 
aals defeat- them in pieces, and obliged the reft to fue for peace ; which 

he readily granted them, upon their delivering to him as 
hoftages the fons of their two kings, and feveral other per- 
fons of great diftinction. He incorporated two thoufand of 
their beft men in his army, and ordered the reft to be fupplied 
with proyifions at the public expence, till they reached the 
Danube L . Aurelian, having thus happily ended the wars 
with the Goths, Germans, and Vandals, returned to Rome, 
and, in the beginning of the following year, entered upon 



9 



his firft confuMhip, having for his collegue, Numerius Ceioni 

Virius Baflus. As feveral difturbances had happened in Rome 
during his abfence, he puniihed the authors of them with 
great feverity, and fuch too as were accufed of having blam 
ed his conduct in the German war. Trebellius Pollio tells 
us, that, tho' he was in other refpects an excellent prince, 
he often fufferred his paffion to get the better of his reafon 
and punifhed with exceftive rigor faults, which an humane 

Aurelian P r * nce would have over-looked. He put feveral fenators to 

the death, upon the depofition of a lingle witnefs ; and often 
minds of the gr ave ear t Q the accufations of perfons, who deferved no credit j 

people with which much lefiened the reputation he had gained by his ex- 
ks feveiity. ploits in the field, and eftranged from him the minds both 

of the fenate and people . The emperor Julian charges 

him with having put many perfons to death unjuftly < ; and 

Ammianus Marcellinus writes, that he was glad of any pre- 
tence 



m Idem, p. 215, 2i 6. Dexipp. legat. p. 7.— 1 1. n Gruter. 
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condemn the rich, being in great want of money 



57 



carry on the war and pay his troop 



r 



This year, 1 ' wi th the 



confent and approbation of the fenate,' he undertook the re- 



pairing the walls of the 




which he likewife extend 



fo that they were near fifty miles in compafs 



rhis 



end of the reign of 



* - 



work was not accomplimed till the 
Probus 

• The following year, when Quietus and Voldumianus were 
confuls, Aurelian, having fettled affairs in Pannonia, Italy, 
and at Rome, left the city anew, and fet out for the calf, to 

make war upon the celebrated Zenobia, who, to the great 

difgrace of the empire, had held for feveral years moft of the 
eaftern provinces. This queen, .one of the moft illuftrious 

women mentioned in hiftory, is ftyled on feveral medals Sep 

timia Zenobia 

been allied to the family of the emperor Septimius Severus. 

She pretended to derive her pedigree from the Cleopatras and Her eK trac- 

Ptolemies - of Egypt, and her family - was reckoned one of don, con- 

the moft confpicuous in the eaft. She was well verfed in a ^ fdmintftra- 
the branches of polite literature, underftood thoroughly the tion> 
Egyptian, Greek, and Latin languages, and in the knowledg 



whence fome writers conclude her to have 



to 



hiftory, excelled moft men of her time 



She 



laid 



compiled an abridgment ' of the Egyptian and Orie 
hiftorians, which was in great requeft among the learned 



St. . Athanafms writes, that fhe prof effed the Jewifh relig 



and 



therein followed by Abulfarag 



She married the 



celebrated OdenatuSj prince of Palmyra, and afterwards part- 
ner in the empire with Gallienus. She had great fhare in the 
many fignal victories gained by her husband over the Perfians, 

have been no lefs courageous than that brave 

s . Up-? 



and 



laid 



commander, and equally experienced in military affai 
on his death, (he arrayed her three fons, Herennianus, Timo- 
laus, and Vhaballat, in purple, ' caufed them to. he acknow- 
ledged by all the eaftern provinces as joint-emperors of Rome, 
and obliged them to conform to the Roman cuftoms, and ufe 
not the Greek, which was fpoken by other, eaftern princes, 
but the Latin, tongue. As they were under age, ihe : governed 



their name, with the title - of queen of the eaft, for the 



fpace of five 



others will have it, fix, years, difcharg 



ing each duty of an excellent prince and experienced com 



marider 



\ 
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mander, with all the prudence and intrepidity of a man. She 
fhewed great wifdom in her counfels, was fteady in her refo 
lutions, kind and generous to perfons of merit, but inexora- 




ble when feverity was j udged neceffary, She lived with 
the grandeur of a queen, imitating the pomp and magnificence 
of the Perfian monarch, and caufmg all thofe who approach- 
ed her to fall proftrate before her, after the manner of the 
Perfian court. She often appeared at the head of her troops, 
armed with an helmet and arrayed with the imperial robes, 
harangued them, and marched with them feveral miles on 
foot, ufmg a horfe, and fometimes a chariot, when the 
marches were long, but feldom a litter. In imitation of the 

Roman emperors, flie gave magnificent entertainments, not: 

fcrupling oh thefe occafions to drink plentifully with the offi-r 
cers of her army, and the Perfian and Armenian embaffadors, 
^er exploits-jthough otherwise very foberand temperate z . Jn the reign Gf 

GaJJienus, me defeated Heraclianus, as we have related ab 
and* by his overthrow, remained in peaceable poffeffion of 

all Syria and Mefopotamia, to which (he added Egypt, while 
Oaudius was taken up with the Gothic war. Not fatisfied 
with thefe acouifitions, in the reign of Aurelian, me feized on 
great part of Afia? and attempted to reduce Bithynia *. Au^ 
relian, defjrous to put an end to her ufurpation, ordered all 

his forces to afTemble in Illyricum, and fetting out from Rome 

the fpring of this year 272, bent his march through 
Thrace, where he engaged and put to flight feveral barbarous 

Aurelian de- nations, who had mad e irruptions into that province. He even 
feats the paffed the Danube, and in an engagement with Caunabaud, 
kills "neof a Gothick prince, flew him and nve thoufand of his men a . 
soar kines. Having thus defeated the Goths ? he purfued his march to By- 
zantium, and, crofling the Bofphorus, entered Bithynia, which 

was held by Zenobia, according to Vopjfcus, but immediate- 
ly fubmitted,. From Bithynia he advanced into Cappadocia, 
Inhere the inhabitants of Tyana {hut their gates againft him ; 
which fo ineenfed Aurelian, that he fwore he would not leave 
8 dog gljve in the place. His folcjiers attacked it with great 
fury ; but were in their repeated affaults repujfed with confi* 
derable lofs by the inhabitants, till one of them, ~by name He-? 
T-»kes Tya- f aclammon, betrayed his country and fellow-citizens to the 
4 Ig ' a . pa " e nemy . We are to}d by Vopifcus, that the ghpft of the famous 

Apollonius Tyaneus, appearing to Aurelian, warned him 




to oeflroy the place of his nativity $ and that fhe emperor, 

moved 
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moved by this apparition, would not fuffer his foldicrs to o£ 
fer the leaft injury to the inhabitants, .anfwering them, when 
they put him in mind of his vow not to leave a dog alive in 

the place, that they might kill, if they pleafed, all the dogs, 
provided they fparcd the inhabitants. This anfwer was receiv- 
ed with great applaufe by the foldiers themfelves, who were 
no lefs pleafed, fays Vopifcus, with the humour of their ge- 
neral, than if he had abandoned to them all the riches of that 
opulent city b . Heraclammon, who betrayed the place, was Suffers the 
the only perfon whom the emperor fuffered to be put to P elfon 
death. Concerning him he wrote the following letter to Mai- toTe put to 
lius Chilo, who was, it feems, the emperor's particular friend : death. 

I have taken Tyana, and fuffered the perfon, by whofe fa- 
vour, and, as it were, good offices, I took it, to be cut 
in pieces by my foldiers. I have fpared the reft ; but could 
<c not endure fuch a traitor. Would he ever have been faith- 
* c ful to me, who betrayed his own country ? He was rich, 

" I own it ; but his eftate I have given to his children, that 
" no one might accufe me, as if I had put him to death for 
u the fake of his wealth e From Tyana Aurelian led 
his army {trait to Antioch, defeated the troops of Zenobia in Zenobia's 
the neighbourhood of that city, and entered, as it were, in j£™* d de " 
triumph the metropolis of Syria. This victory, however, coft c 

him dear ; for the Palmyrenians (fo the troops of Zenobia are 
ftyled by hiftorians) fought with incredible bravery, and the 
Romans owed the victory rather to art than valour ; for ob- 
ferving the enemy's cavalry heavily armed, they betook them- 
felves to flight ; and facing about unexpectedly, when they 
were quite fpent with the long purfuit, put them eafily in dis- 
order, and gained a complete victory d f From Antioch Au- 
relian purfued his march to Emefa, whither Zenobia had re- 
tired with ber army, confuting of feventy thouiand men. Un- 
der her commanded one Zabas, or Zabdas, a man of great 
courage and experience, who had fignalized himfelf in the 
Perlian wars in the time of Odenatus. After feveral Ikir- 
mifhes with .various fuccefs, both armies came to a general 
engagement, in which the Roman horfe were put to flight at 
the firft onfet j but their infantry attacking the enemy both in 
the front and flanks, left naked and expofed by the departure 
of their cavalry, who were purfuingthe Romans,'obliged them 



after a long and obftinate difpute, to give ground, and fhelter 



themfelves behind the walls of Emefa ; which place, how . 
ever, they abandoned at the approach of the victorious army 
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• and withdrew with Zenbbia to Palmyra, whither Aurelian 



purfued them clofe, though ftrangely bar a fled in his march 



by the Syrian robbers, who cut off great numbers of his men 
Palmyra be- He immediately invefted the place, hoping to carry it by re- 
pe^cd. peated aflaults ; but all his efforts proving unfuccefsful, he began 



to batter it with an incredible number of warlike machines. 
The befieged, animated by the example of their queen, not 
only repulfed the ag^relfors with mowers of arrows, darts, 
and ftanes, but rallied them from the walls, without fparing 

the emperor himfelf. Aurelian owned in one of his letters, 
that he had never engaged a more brave and refolute enemy ; 
and mentioning Zenobia, fays, that fhe did not behave like 
a timorous woman, but fought with all the boldnefs of a man 
in defpair. It is incredible, adds he, what thick fhowers 
" of arrows, darts, and ftones fhe difcharges upon us ; fhe 
" harraffes us night and day with fire from her engines, &c. 
" However, I hope the gods, who have never yet failed to 

" fecond our endeavours, will not on this occafion abandon 

the caufe of the Roman people." The emperor, at length 
tired out with the toils and fatigues of fo long a fie&e 



i 



v/rote a letter to Zenobia, exhorting her to furrender, and 
ZsncbVs pfomifing her her life. To this letter Zenobia returned 

AureKan 0 ^ owm E, anfwer : " No man ever before you made 
requiring her " mcn a demand. It is not by letters, but valour, that you 
fubmic. " muft induce me to fubmit. You cannot but know, that 

f Q Cleopatra chofe rather to die, than to live under Auguftus, 
notwithftanding the mighty .promifes he made her. I expe£t 

daily the Perfians, Saracens, and Armenians, who are all 
haftening to my relief ; and what will then become of you 
and your army, whom the robbers of Syria have put to 
flight ? You will then lay afide that pride and preemption 
with which you command me to furrender, as if you were 
the conqueror of the univerfe ' . " Aurelian, piqued with 
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this anfwer, immediately ordered a general anault ; but was 



pulfed with great lofs, and obliged to give over the 



However, he defeated a few days after, the Perfians, who 
came to the . relief of the place ; and what by menaces, what 

mighty promifes, prevailed upon the Armenians and Sa- 




racens to join him againft the queen, whom they were 
come to' affift, Zenobia, finding her felf difappointed as to 
the fuccours, ' which fhe had long expected, and defpairing of 
being able to hold out much longer with her own forces 



fefolved to withdraw privately from the city into Perfia, 



a 
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and there follicit in perfon more powerful fupplies* Ac- 
cordingly me fet out in the dead of the night with a fmall re- 
tinue Ori fleet camels, carrying with her part of her jewels and : 
treafures. But Aurelian, who Was very watchful, having-, 
had timely notice of her flight, detached a party of horfe after 
the fugitive queen ; who coming up with her as fhe was rea- 
dy to crofs the Euphrates in a boat, feized her, and carried Zenobia t« 
her back to Aurelian, who from that moment began to look ^^t t0 

upon himfelf as the conqueror andfole lord of the eaft. When Aurelian. 
ihe was brought into his prefence, he afked her, What hz 
prompted her to take up arms againft, and infult over, the em- 
perors of Rome ? To this queftion the queen replied, with no 
lefs intrepidity than addrefs. That me looked upon him in- 
deed, who knew how to conquer, as emperor ; but as for 
Gallienus, Aureolus, and fuch as refembled therm me had 



thought them worthy of that name 



f 



Th e city of Palmyra ftill held out, and fome were againft 
fubmitting upon any terms whatfoever but others fued for 



mercy, and, upon the emperor's promifing to grant them 
their lives, opened their gates to the conqueror, who fpared p^jjj 
the inhabitants, but ftripped the city of all its wealth, and ap- fatbits, 
pointed one Sandarion governor of the place, with five hun- 
dred archers and other troops under his command g . After 
this, the emperor returned to Emefa, carrying with him the ' 
captive queen, whofe death the foldiers demanded with loud 
clamours but the emperor thought it beneath him to fpill 
the blood of a woman, the more, becaufe me had with great 
care defended the eaftern provinces againft the Perfians and 
other neighbouring nations, ready to feize them during the 



domeftic difturbances that prevailed in every part of the em 
pire h . The emperor likewife fpared Vhaballat, the queen 



youngeft fon K As for the other two, Herennianus and Ti 



molaus, Pollio tells us in one place, that it is uncertain whe- 

ey died a natural or violent death * 5 and elfewhere 
ey were led in triumph with the queen their mother 
All writers agree, that Aurelian caufed many perfons of di 



* 

1 . 



ftin&ion to be executed at Emefa for Tiding with Zenobia, and 
ordered others to be thrown over-board when he crofted over 
from Chalcedon to Thrace. Among the former was the ce- 
lebrated philofopher Longinus, of whom hereafter. The 
fame of this victory foon reached the moft diftant nations ^ 

S 3 and 
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eaftern and 



All t he ^ and they all ftrove, with folemn embaffies and rich prefents, 

to gain the friendfhip of the conqueror of Zenobia. Among 
tions court" thefe are mentioned the Blemyes, the Auxumites, the inha- 
the friend- bitants of Arabia Felix, the Ba£tnans, Iberians, Albanians, 

n\Ln. A "' ^ aracen6 > Armenians, Ethiopians, Indians, Perfians, and e- 

ven the Seres or Chinefe. Hormifdas, or, as Eutychius calls 
him, Hormoz al Horri, who had fucceeded his father Sapor 
in the kingdom of Perfia, fent to the emperor, amongft o- 
ther prefentej a chariot, covered all over with gold, filver, 
and precious ftones of an ineftimable value, and a fcarlet 

mantle of fuch a lively colour, that the Romans had never 

feen any but what came infinitely fliort of it. Aurelian, 
and after him Probus and Dioclefian, taken with its extraor- 




dinary brightnefs and beauty, fent, but to no effect, perfons 
into the eaft, on purpofe to difcover the art of dying to fuch 
an extraordinary perfection '". Aurelian, having thus recover- 
ed and fettled in peace the eaftern provinces, returned 
Chalcedon and Byzantium into Europe, carrying with him 

his illuftrious captive. He defeated, on his march through 

Thrace, the Carpi, who had broken into that province ; but 

Palmyra re. at the fame time he was informed, that the inhabitants of 

retaken bl and ^ m y ra naa * revolted, put the Roman governor and garrifon 
ail the inha- to the fvvord, and proclaimed a kinfman of Zeilobia, named 
bitants put Achilleus, or, as Zofimus calls him, Antiochus, their fove- 
to thefword r • n> Upon this intelligence, the emperor, with great ex- 



pedition, haftened back into Syria, and arriving at Palmyra 
before the inhabitants had any notice of his march, he took 
the city without oppofition, and put all the inhabitants to the 
fword, without diftinction of fex, age, or condition 11 . He 



The revolt ] la j no t yet quitted the eaft, when news was brought him, 

of irmius. Egypt had revolted, and fet up for emperor one Firmus, 

or rather Firmius, as he is ftyled on fuch of his medals as 
have reached our times °. He was a native of Seleucia in Sy- 
ria 3 but pone'Ied an immenfe eftate in Egypt, and carried on 
an advantageous trade with the Saracens, the Blemyes, a peo- 
ple of Ethiopia, and the inhabitants of India ; for he ufed to 



brag, that with his gains only upon paper and glue, he could 



maintain a whole army. Vopifcus relates wonderful things 



ftrength and appetite. He was greatly attached to Ze 

nobia, and, to keep up her party and intereft, aflumed the 
tide of Auguftus, made himfelf mafter of Egypt, and flopped 

the corn which it ufed to fend yearly to Rome. Aurelian 

marched 
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marched againft him with that expedition which was 
to him, and, being attended with his ufual fuccefs, overcame 
the ufurper, ftormed a ftrong hold to which he fled, and 
having taken him prifoner, caufed him to be publicly execu- 
ted f. Having thus fuppreffed all troubles in the eaft, he re* 

turned the fecond time to Europe, with a defign to reco- 



ver and reunite to the empire the provinces of Gaul, Spain* 
and Britain, which were ftill held by Tetricus. This he eafi- 

3y compaffed, Tetricus himfelf, no longer able to bear the 

diforders and mutinies of his troops, inviting him 



privately into Gaul 4 * However, a battle was fought near 



Chalon on the Marne ; during which, Tetricus voluntarily Gau 
yielding to Aurelian, his troops, deftitute of a leader, were ced * 
cut in pieces. Thus was Gaul, after it had been held for the 
fpace of thirteen years by different tyrants, united a-new to 
the empire. Towards the end of this year, when Tacitus, 
afterwards emperor, and Placidianus Were confuls, Aurelian 
returned to Rome* where he was received with the moft mag- 
nificent triumph the city had ever beheld. There were four Aw 

royal and ftately chariots : the firft, which had belonged to triu 
Odenatus, was entirely covered with filver, gold, and jewels 
another, equally rich and magnificent, was a prefent to Au- 
relian from the king of Perfia ; the third was Zenobia's own 
chariot ; and the fourth, which was drawn by four ftags 
been taken by Aurelian from a Gothic prince. In the latter" 
the emperor himfelf made his entry. Thefe chariots Werd 
preceded by twenty elephants, and great variety of wild 




beafts from different countries. Next came eight hundred 

pie of gladiators, followed by an incredible number of 



captives of different nations, with their hands tied behind 

backs, viz,. Goths, Alans, Roxalans, Sarmatians, Franks 
Suevians, Vandals, Alemans, Blemyes., Auxumites, Arabians, 



Eudaemonians, Indians, Ba&rians, Iberians, Saracens, Arme 
nians, Perfians, fuch of the Palmyrenians as had outlived the 
late flaughter, feme Egyptians taken in the late rebellion of 
Firmius, and ten Gothic women, whom Aurelian had taker* 
fighting in the habit of men. Thefe were followed by Te 
tricus, in a fcarlet robe, and his fon, whom he had take] 
for his partner in the empire. Next to them marched Zenc 
bia, whofe uncommon beauty, noble ftature, and majeftic 
mien attracted the eyes of the fpe&ators, and feemed to e-* 

clipfe the grandeur and luflre of the emperor himfelf. She 

S 4 was 
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was bound with chains of gold, which other perfons bore up, 
apparelled with the richer! tifiues and robes, and fo loaded 
With pearls and precious ftones, thai me was often obliged to 
halt, being ready to fink under fo great a burden. Zenobia 

was followed by the emperor's triumphal chariot, . the fenate 
in a body, the people : of Rome with their various ftandards, 
and the victorious legions, horfe and foot, . in rich and fplen- 
did armour, with crowns of laurel on their heads, and branches. 

of palm-trees, the fymbol of victory, in their hands. The fe- 
nate, however, in the midft of the public rejoicings, betrayed, 
no fmall concern to fee Tetricus, one of their own body, who, 
had even been cpnful, led in triumph. In the. capitol Aurelian 



facrificed to Jupiter thp four flags that had dr,awu his chariot, 




in compliance with a vow, he had made, when he took them. , 
rom the capitol, he went to the palace, attended by the fe-* 
nave and fuch crouds of people, that the day was far fpent. 
before he could reach it. The next and feveral following 
days, he diverted the people with plays, races in the circus, 
mews of gladiators, combats of wild beafls, fea-fights in the 



naumachia, and all forts of entertainments r . He treated his 
illuftrious captives with .great humanity and. kindnefs. To 

HJs huma- Zenobia he gave lands and polTemons in the neighbourhood 
ZeLtiTand 0 ^ T*b ur » now Tivoli* fufEciqnt to maintain her according 
her chil!" £o ^ er ® il mat effote me lived, fays Trebellius Pol- 

dren j lio, like a Roman matron, with her children, that is, ac- 
cording to Zonaras, with her daughters, whom Aurelian took 
under his protection, and married to perfons of the firft qua- 
lity in Rome s . The fame writer adds, that Aurelian him- 
felf married one of them j which may perhaps be as true as 
what Syncellus had written before him, viz. that the emperor 
gave Zenobia herfelf in marriage to an illuflrious fenator \ 
Be that as it will, it is certain that her defcendents lived ftill 
at Rome in great fplendor about the latter end of the fourth 
century ;: . Baronius takes the holy bifhop of Florence, Ze- 

nobius, who was contemporary with St. Ambrofe, to have 
been of her family v '. As for her fon Vhaballat, he 




into Armenia, where Aurelian gave him, it feems, a fmall 

principality ; for he coined money, and is ftvled on fome of 

his coins, which are ftill to be feen, Vhaballat of Armenia, 
and on others, Vhaballat king of the Verimi, probably an 
obfeure people of Armenia : . The emperor mewed no lefs 

kindnefs 
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kindnefs: to Tetricus,. than, . to Zenobia. 



To 




foUW And towards 



amends for the injury he had done him, by leading him like 1 



etncus 



a captive in triumph, he heaped many honours upon him, 
ftyling him his collegue, his fellow-foldier, and. even honour- "' 
ing him fometimes with the title of emperor. He' appointed" 
him governor of Lucania, , telling him pleafantlyj that it was: 
more to his reputation to govern a province -:of Italy, than to 
reign beyond the Alps y . . He treated with the fame humanity 



and good-nature young Tetricus, "whom he had led 



and his fon. 



* * 



f 



( 
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umph with his father, fullering him to continue- in the fenatc 
and leaving his eftate untouched, which he tranfmitted to his 

pofterity, who lived at Rome, under the fuceedling princes, 

, efleemed and revered, by perfons of all 



in great fplendor 



ranks . 



In the houfe of the Tetrici, on mount Gcelius, was 



ftill to be feen, in the time of Conftantinc ; the Great, amoi 



beautiful piece, reprefenting in mofaic work the rather and 
fon delivering up a fcepire and crown to Aurelian, and Aure- 
lian reiioring to them the fenatorial robes,and inverting them 
in their former dignity 



The next confuls were . Aurelian, the fecond time, and 
C. Julius CapitoJinus. This year, the emperor continued at 

Rome ; and, being now diverted by no foreign or domeitic 

wars, he applied himfelf wholly to the fupprefiing of feveral 

had prevailed in the time of Gallienus, and 



abufes, which 



which Claudius had not been able to obviate, during his ihort 



reign. He made feveral regulations, which 



gained him the 



affections of the people, whom he had erhranged from him, in 
the beginning of his reign, with his cruelty, to which he had . 
naturally a great bias. To the bounties of the emperors his Several re- 
. predeceiTors, who had eirablimed funds for diPoibutins: bread 



and oil among the people, he added a certain portion of hogs-™?^-^ 
fieih to be eiven with the bread and oil ; and encreafed the 



latter largefs by the addition of an ounce to each pound. He 
even deluded to eitabliih a fund for diflrihuting a certain 



quantity of wine among them ; but was either prevented by 
death from putting his defign in execution, or, as others 
write, diverted from it by the captain of the guards, who 
told him, that if he allowed the populace wine, they would 
next expect geefe and chickens r . When he left Rome to 



make war upon Zencbia, he promifed to give to each man 

1,. _ „„„.~. j„ y ]Q re „ 



among me people a crown weignmg two 



pounos, n 



turned conqueror. The people thought he meant crowns of 



gold 
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gold ; but when they challenged his promife, the emperor 
caufed loaves to be made of the fineft flour in the' form o 
crowns, each weighing two pounds, and diftributed them 
daily among the people fo long as he lived, as he frequently 
did money and cloaths. He appointed, that Egypt mould 
fupply the city of Rome yearly with a certain quantity of 
glafs, paper, linen, and feveral other things, that were either 
the natural growth of, or manufactured in, that country b . He 
caufed wharfs to be built along the banks of the Tiber, and 
the chanel of that river to be cleanfed and dug deeper. But 
Hjs gene- nothing more, obliged perfons of all ranks, than his generoufly 
ro 1 y * remitting whatever was owing this year by private perfons to 

the exchequer, and his publicly burning in the forum of 
Trajan all the papers, bonds, and regifters, relating to fuch 
debts. At the fame time, he publifhed an ac~f. of oblivion 
with refpeel: to all crimes committed againft the ftate to that 
day. From that time forward he puniflied with the utmoft 

feverity fuch as accufed others, without being able to make 
good their charge c . He enacted many wholefome laws, by 



which he is faid to have purged Rome of all profeffed lewd 



nefs, irreligion, and wicked arts. Finding that eunuchs be 



gan to be fold at a very great rate, he fixed the number 
which each perfon might keep of fuch flaves, according to 
their different ranks. He enacted moft fevere laws againft 
adultery, and punifhed with death one of his own domeftics 
guilty of that crime. He would fufFer none to keep women 
free-born for concubines. His domeftics, freed-men, and 
flaves, he kept in great awe, caufmg them, as he was natu 
rally inclined to cruelty, to be inhumanly beaten in his pre- 
fence for the fmalleft faults,' and delivering them up, when 
guilty of tranfgreffing the laws, to the civil magiftrates d . He 
defigned to forbid all tuTue of gold and gilding, pretending, 



that in nature there was as great a ftock of gold, as of filver 




and, that the former metal, if fuch a prohibition mould take 

would become as common as the latter* This prohi- 
bition, however, was not publifhed by him, but by his fuc- 
ceflbr Tacitus, who is fuppofed to have fuggefted it to him c * 
H? hfh a About this time, he built and confecrated a moft magnificent 

temote to"' tem P^ e to ^ e wn 5 °f which frequent mention is made in 

the Van. hiftory, and embellifhed it with moft rich and coftly orna- 
ments, and with an infinite quantity of gold, pearls, and pre- 
cious ftones. It was one of the moft ftately and magnificent 

ftruc'tures 
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ftruclures in Rome. The gold veffels belonging to it weigh- 
ed fifteen hundred pounds. He likewife enriched the capital, 
and moft of the temples in the city, with prefents of great 
value fent him by foreign princes f . He extended the juris- 
diction of the pontiffs, encreafed their revenues, and eftablim- 
ed funds for the repairs of the temples, and the falaries of the 
inferior minifters. Towards the end of the year, a danger- a great fe- 
ous fedition was raifed in Rome by the perfons employed motion 
the mint, who having, by a notorious breach of truft, coined R,om '' 
a- great quantity of falfe money, to avoid the puniftiment due 
to their crime, joined in a body, and, under the conduct of 
one Feliciffimus, formerly a (lave, but appointed by Aureliait 
one of the receivers of the exchequer, raifed fuch difturb- 
ances, that the emperor was obliged to order his troops to 
march againft them, whom they received drawn up in battle- 
array on mount Coelius, killed feven thoufand of them; but 
were in the end, though they fought with all the boldnefs of 
men in defpair, overcome, and punifhed with the utmoft fe- 
verity, not to fay, cruelty. After this the emperor called in 
all the falfe coin, and gave true money in its room » . Soon 
after this fedition, he put feverai fenators to death, and like- 
wife the fon, or, as others will have it, the daughter, of his 
own fifter, for faults not fpecified in hiftory, but only faid 
not to have defer ved fuch a fevere punifhment b . Towards 
the clofe of this, or the very beginning of the following, 
year, when Aurelian was conful the third time, with Mar- 
cellinus, fome difturbances happened in Gaul, which obliged ^"^{j* n n 
the emperor to quit Rome, and haften thither. All we know^Gaui t» 
of this expedition is, that Gaul was reflored to its former appeafe 

tranquillity, and that the emperor, marching from that pro- lftui '"' 
vince into Vindelicia, obliged the barbarians, who had made t j ler( , t 



an irruption on that fide, to repafs the Danube ; . A modern 



writer k is of opinion, that the emperor, before he left Gaul, 

rebuilt the city of Orleans, which at leaft ever fince the fifth 

century has been called by the Latin writers Aureliani urbs 

and urbs Aurelianorum : its antient name was Genabum or 

Cenabum. Gregory of Tours tells us, that he likewife either 

built or fortified the city of Dijon, at prefent the capital of 
Burgundy '. From Vindelicia the emperor marched into 

IUyricum ; and there finding the province of Dacia in the 

hands 



f 



Aur, vit. p. 217. 222. Zof. p. 661. g Aur. vit. p. 
222. Zof. p. 66-;. h Aur. vit, ibid. Aur. Vict. epic. 

! Aur. vit. p. 221. Zon. p. 240. k Le Maire, antiq, 
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He aban- hafids of the barbarians, who had feized it in the reign of Gal 



dons to the 
barbarians 



u 



lienus, he did not think it worth his while to recover a country * 

the'provi'nce which he was well apprifed he could not maintain in the midft of 
of Dacia. fo many barbarous nations. He therefore withdrew the Ro- 
man troops from the few forts they ftill held beyond 
the. Danube, and gave to the inhabitants, who had been 
driven out by the barbarians, part of Msefia and Dardania to 
fettle in. Thus out of thefe two countries he formed a new 



province, called by fome the Aurelian Dacia, by others New 



Dacia, to diftinguiih it from Trajan's Dacia, which lay be- 
yond the Danube. The metropolis of this new province, 
which, according to Sanfon, comprehended the moft diftant 
parts of Bulgaria and Servia, was Sardica, now known to us 
by the name of Sofia, but called by the inhabitants Tria- 
dizza 01 . The Goths, It feems, pofieffed themfelves of the 
country, which the emperor had abandoned. From Illyri- 
cum, the emperor marched into Thrace, with a defign to pafs 
the winter there ; and early in the fpring to crofs over into 
Afia, and lead his army againft the Perfians, upon what pro- 
vocation hifrory does not inform us. But while he was wholly 
bent upon this war, death overtook him, and put a period to 

this, and his other vaft defigns. Hiftorians give us the fol- 
A eonfpi- lowing account of his unhappy end. He fufpeded Mneftheus, 

a^Lfthb? ° ne °* fr ?e d men an d fecretaries, of fome extortion, and 
agam 31m. ^ t ] :ireatenec j t0 pu^fo jjj m# Hereupon Mneftheus, pro- 
bably confcious to himfelf of the crime laid to his charge, and 

well acquainted with the emperor's cruel and inflexible tern- 

jper, refolved to be beforehand with him. Accordingly* 
counterfeiting his mailer's hand, he wrote a roll of the names 
of the chief officers in the army, and among the reft his own 5 
and mewing it to thole whole names he had fet down, he told 
them, that he had found it in the emperor's clofet ; that they 
Were all doomed to deftruction ; and that only by fome def- 
perate attempt they could avert their impending ruin. They 
all believed him, and, prompted partly by fear, partly by 
indignation, to fee their fervices thus rewarded, took, without 
hefitation, the refolution fuggefted to them by Mneftheus; 
and a few days after, as the army was marching to a place 
named Caenophrurium, that is, the new-caftle, half way be- 
tween Byzantium and Heraelea, they fell upon the emperor. 

fword in hand, while he was attended only by a fmall guard, 

and 
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and difpatched- him with many wounds. Vopifcus writes. He is mur 
that he fell by the hand of Mucapor, who, it feems, was a dcjed * 
man of rank, fince he is ftyled general; and a letter is frill 

extant written to him by Aurelian, wherein the emperor gives 
him an account of the vigorous . oppofition he met with from 
Zenobia at the fiege of Palmyra The emperor muft have 
been killed about the latter end of January ; for his death 
was known at Rome on the third of February of this year 
275, fo that he had reigned five full years ; and lived, accord- 
ing to the moft probable opinion, fixty-three \ His death did 

not remain unpunifhed ; for the officers, who had killed him, 

finding, foon after his death, that they had been impofed up- 
on by Mneftheus, threw him to the wild beafts, and built a 
magnificent temple and tomb to the honour of the deceafed 



emperor in the place where he had been killed, the whole 

army folemnizing his obfequies with the utmoft pomp and 

magnificence. All thole who had had any hand in his death 



9 



were either cut in pieces on the fpot by the enraged foldiery 
or afterwards executed under his fucceflbrs Tacitus and Pro- 
bus. His death was much lamented by the fenate, who, at 
the requefc of the army, ranked him among the gods ; but Ms charac 
more by the people, whom he had obliged with more bcun- ter ' 
ties and largefies, than any of his predeceflbrs had done. 

Aurelian is commonly ftyled the reftorer of the empire, which 
after the evils it had fuffered by the captivity of Valerian and 
indolence of Gallienus, began to revive under Claudius, and 

was by Aurelian reftored to its former ftrength and lultre. He 

delivered Italy from the incurfions of the Alemanni, refcued 

the eaft from the fhameful yoke of a woman, humbled the 
Perfians, frill elated with the captivity of Valerian, re-united 
Gaul to the empire, and reftored to Rome Thrace and II- 
lyricum, over-run and oppreffed by the barbarians. His arms 
were dreaded, and his friendfhip courted, by the mofl diftant 
nations. He v/as a prince of great bravery, prudence, and 
generofity ; but as his exceffive cruelty over-balanced all his 
other good qualities, he is by Vopifcus and moft other wri- 



ters ranked, not among the ^ood, but the ufeful, princes. In 
the beginning of his reign, he feems to have countenanced the 



true religion p j but being afterwards feduced by wicked coun- 
sellors, he refolved utterly to extirpate the chriftkn name 
and had already taken up the pen to fign the bloody letters 
and edicts drawn up againft them, when a fudden flafn of 



liimtninjj 



■ n Aur. vit. p. 218. 0 Idem p. 221. Aur. Vicl. epic. Zoi", 
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lightning ftruck the pen out of his hand* and filled both him 
and all about him with terror and difmay. However, as the 
effec~fcs of fear which flops the hand without changing the heart, 
are but fhort-lived, he returned to his former refolution, and 
publiflied againft us, fays La&antius, edicts of blood an 
Slaughter, which ferved only to draw vengeance from heaven 
upon his own head * \ for before his edicts reached the more 
diftant provinces, he was aflaffinated in the manner we have 
related above. Hence this is not by the ecclefiaftic writers 
reckoned one of the ten general perfecutions, though feveral 
champions of the faith fufFered martyrdom in the provinces, 
where his edicls were publifhed. Of Aurelian, Vi&or the 
younger obferves, that he appeared in public with a diadem 
on his head, which no emperor had dared to do before him. 
Jornandes writes, that Dioclefian was the firfl: Roman em- 
peror who prefumed to wear that royal ornament r . But that 
he, and not Victor, was miftaken, appears from one of the 
duke of Arfchot's medals, on which Aurelian is reprefented 
with a crown on his head refembling our ducal crown \ The 
fucceeding princes followed his example ; but the diadem was 
not commonly worn till the time of Conftantine. Of the 
writers, who flourifhed under this prince, we lhall fpeak in 
our note (Z), 

As 



i Lacl. perfec. c*. 6. p. 6. Eufeb. ibid. ' Jorn. reg. c. 23. 
p. 445. s Arfchotana numifm. Croiiducis, tab. 63^ Antwerp, 
ann. 1604. Spanhem. 1. viii. p. 682, 683. 



(Z) Under Aurelian flourifhed two" celebrated philofopers, 
Longinus and Amelius. The former, named Caffius Longinus, 
and likewife Dionyfius, which name is prefixed to his treatife on 
the fublime, is by moft writers thought to have keen a native of 
Athens (74). From Vopifcus it appears, that he could not write 
in the Syriac tongue (75) ; and consequently that he was not by 
birth a Syrian, as fome have afferted. His family, it feems, cairn 

originally from that country (76) ; for his mother Fromonides 

was fifter to Fronto of Emefa in Phoenicia, who taught rhetoric 
at Athens in the reign of Severus, publifhed many works, and, 
dying in that city, bequeathed his eftate to his nephew (77) 
Longinus, when he was yet very young, travelled with his fathe 



into feveral countries, which gave him an opportunity of becpm 



ing acquainted with all the great phiiofophers of thofe times. 11 



on 



(74) Jonf. 1. iii, c. 14. p. 284. (75) Aur. vit. p. atg 

{76} Suid, 1088. (77) Idem ibid. 
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pne of his works, which Porphyrins, his epjtomizer, has convey* 
ed to us, he names feveral philofophers of different feds, among 
whom the moft famous are Plotinus, his difciple Amelius, Am- 
monius, a chriftian philofopher, and one Origenes. Longinus was 
a long time the difciple of the two latter (78). He profeffed and 
taught the philofophy of PJato, and had the celebrated philofo- 
pher Porphyrins for his difciple, who tells us, that he and fome 
other philofophers were feafted at Athens by Longinus on Plato's 
pirth-day (79). Longinus was not only a great philofopher, but 
the beft critic and orator of his age, and fo well verfed in the 

branches of literature, that he was commonly ftylcd 



fure of knowledge, and a living library (80). He was a man, 
fays Eunapius, of an extraordinary difcernment in difcovering 
beauties and faults in the writings of others, and therein furpaflfed 
all men (8 1.) He was charged, fays that writer, without telling 
us by whom, to write critical diifertations on the works of the an- 
tients, and his judgment was preferred to what others had writ- 
ten on the fame fubjecl; before him (82). He taught Zenobia the 
Greek tongue, efpoufed her caufe with great warmth againft Au- 
relian, and was fuppofed to have tli&ated the letter which that 
princefs wrote to the emperor during the fiege of Palm/ra. That 

letter fo provoked Aurelian, that, upon the redu&ion of the place, 
he caufed the fuppofed author to be put to death ; which he fuf- 
fered with great firmnefs and intrepidity, comforting thofe who 
wete afFe&ed with his misfortune. This bafe revenge reflected no 
fmall difhonour on Aurelian (8 3) ; for the lofs of fo great a man 
was looked upon as a public calamity (84). He left many works 
pehind him very ufeful, fays Zofimus (85), to fuch as defire to 
be inftruded in the fciences, and which were admired by ,all the 

wprld. He mufthave begun to write very early, if what Por- 
phyrius afferted be true, viz. thatOrigen, who died in 253, read 
with application his works (%6). Eufebius quotes a pailage out 
of one of his works, (hewing the abfurdity of the opinion of 
the Stoics concerning the foul (87). Porphyrius mentions a work 
of , his. upon vehemence, inferibed to Porphyrius himfelf, and to 
one Cleodamus (88) ; and the preface of another upon the Su- 
preme Being, addreffed to one Marcellus, wherein he confuted 
the opinions of Plotinus and Amelius (89), quoting a work, which 
be had written againft Porphyrius himfelf for his having preferred 

the 
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(7%) Plot, vit.p. 13.. (79) Eufeb. prsepar. evang. L x, 
c. 3. p. 464. Plot. vit. p. 14. (80) Eunap. c. 2. p. 17. Plot, 
vit. p. 13. (81) Eunap. c. 2. p. 16, 17. (82) Idem ibid. 
(83) Aur. vit.p, 219. Zof. 1. i. p. 652. (84) Eunap. c. 2. p. 17, 
ES,) Zof. I. i. p. 659. (86) Eufeb. 1, vi. c. 19. (87^. Idem 
pr-gep. evang. 1. xv. c. 20. p. 322. (88) Plot. vi£. p. iq, 

l?9) Idem, p. 13, 14. 
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die opinion bf Plotinus to what he had learnt of him concerning 
ideas : in the fame preface he made mention of a long letter, 
which he had written to Amelius againft fome particular fentiments 
of Plotinus, and upon Plato's opinion touching juftice (90).- Por- 
phyrius gives us the abftrad of a letter, which Longinus wrote to 

about the year 270, defiring him to fend him the works of 
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Plotinus, and to leave Sicily, where Porphyrius then was, and 



Phoenicia, Porphyrius adds, that if his afra 
had allowed him to go thither, Longinus would have better under- 
lined the fentiments of Plotinus, and faved himfelf the trouble of 

I 

confuting them (91). The fame writer quotes three other works 
of Longinus, viz. .on principles, or fir ft caufes, on the love of 
antiquity, and on men of letters 192). Suidas mentions fevera! 
philological pieces publilhed by Longinus (93} ; but takes no no- 
tice of his treatife. on the fublime, the only entire work of Lon- 
ginus which has reached our times, and fully anfwers the great 
idea which the antients raifein.us of its author. Csecilius, 
who flourifhed ' in the time of Auguftus, wrote a treatife on the 
fublime; but contented himfelf only with (hewing in what true 
fublimenefs confifled, without prefcribing any rule3 leading us 
to the attainment of it, which is the chief fubjecl: of Loh- 
ginus's- treatife, handled in a manner worthy of fo great a 
writer. Among the inftances he alledges of thofe who have 
written in a ftyle truly fublime, and fuitable to the greatnefs of 
their fubjecl, he fpeaks of Mofes thus : The Jewim legillator,' 
who was no common man, having filled his mind with fublime 

notions of the grandeur and power of God, expreffed them at the 

beginning of his laws in a fiile anfwering the mighty fubjeft ; God 

/aid, Let there be light, and there ivas light j let the earth appear^ 

and it was fo . (94). Longinus inferibed this work to one Poirhu- 
raias Terentianiis, his intimate friend, and a man of letters, whom 
fame writers take to be the fame perfqn with Terentianus Mau- 
rus, who publilhed feveral works, fome of which have reached 

our tinies. But of him we have fpoken in the reign of Domi- 

$J for he flourished, according to Volfms, under that 




prince. 



Amelius, againft whom Longinus wrote, was a phifopher of 
great note among the Platonics f 96 ). Suidas fays he was of Apa- 
niea, but Porphyrius allures us, that he was born in Hetruria : 
aerhaps his family came originally from Apamea in Syria, and 

fettled in Ketruria. Cyrilius of Alexandria fuppoies Amelius 

and 



• (90) Idem ibid. (91) Plot. vit. p. 15. fgz) Idem, p. 9- 
Jcnf. i. 3. c. 1 4. p. sp..;.. (93' Suid. a. p. 50. {94) Long, 
c. 8. p. 20. , (95) Vide Hift. Univerf. Vol. XIV. note F. cliap. 
19. near the end. ^96) Eufeb. prsepar. I, c. iS« p. 540.- 
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and Gentilianus to have been two diftincT: perfons ; and quotes, for 
that Porphyrius, who tells us in exprefs terms, that Amelius was 
likewife called Gentilianus (97). He was difciple to Plotinus, and 
greatly attached to him ; For he lived twenty-four years with him 
at Rome, from the third year of Philip to the firft of Claudius, 
that is, from the year 24.6, to the beginning of 269 (98). He 
had ftudied before under Lyfimachus, a floic philofopher (99}. He 
was at Apameain Syria at the beginning of the year 270, when 
Plotinus died. He was a very laborious man, and is faid to have 
compofed an hundred volumes, containing only \vhat he had heard 
of Plotinus in the frequent conferences that philofopher had held 
with him and others of the fame feci (100). In the year 263, 
he had not yet publilhed any thing of his own ; but before the 
death of Plotinus, he wrote forty books againft magic, and the 
heretics called Gribftics (1). He compofed one in three days 
time, mewing in what chiefly the doctrine of Plotinus differed from 
that of Numenes. This piece he mfcribed to Porphyrius by a let- 
ter, which is ftill extant (2). To him he likewife addreffed fome 
other works, to clear up the difficulties he met with in the doc- 
trine of Plotinus. Amelius and Plotinus were, in the opinion of 
Longinus, the only philosophers who, in his time, publilhed works 
worth perufmg (3). The tenets of thefe two philofophers were 

the fame, but Amelius explained them more, perhaps too much, 
at length ; and hence probably it was that his works were greatly 
neglected and undervalued by the Platonics themfelves, about the 
latter end of the following century (4.J. Eufebius ($ J t Theo- 
doret (6), and Cyrillus of Alexandria ( 7 ) produce a paffage 
out of his works, wherein he quotes the beginning of St. John's 
gofpel." Theodoret calls him the chief of the fchool of Porphy- 
rius, that is, of Plotinus, whofe tenets were held by Porphyri- 
us (8 J. Suidas writes, that Porphyrius was inftru&ed by him in 
principles of the Platonic philofophy (9). About the fame 




time flourilhed one Androclides, author of a piece upon the fo 
hifts, who made extemporary fpeeches : in that work he mentions 
phyrius j whence Suidas concludes him to have flouriflied at 

the fame time. He was the fon of one Synefius of Philadelphia 

in Lydia (10). 

Some hiftorians too flourifhed under Aurelian, viz. Calibrates 
of Tyre, whom Vopifcus ftyles the moft learned of all the Greek 
hiftorians of his time (1.1) > and Theoclius, or Theon of Chios, 

# * 
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(97) Cyrill. in Jul. 1. viii. c. 6. p. 283. Plot. vit. p. 5, 
{98) Plot. yit. p. 3,6. (99) Idem, p. 13. (100) Idem, p. 3. 

(1) Idem, p. 10. (2) Idem, p. 11. (3) Hem, P- *4« 
(4) Eufeb. przep. l.xi. c. 19. p. 540. (5) Idem ibid. (6) 



Theod. de curand. Grrecor. affect, p. 500. (7) Cyr. in Jul. J. 
viii. p. 283. (8) Theod. ibid. (9) Suid. <*. p. 198, 



$10) Idem, a. p. 26U (1 1) Vit. AureL p. 209 
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as fome critics conjecture (12). Both thefe hiftorians wrote the 
life of Aurelian ; but dwelt, it feems, too much on moft trifling 
incidents (13}. Nicomachus, another Greek hiftorian, wrote at 
the lame time ; for Vopifcus tells us, that he copied from him the 
letter which Zenobia wrote to Aurelian ; that Zenobia dictated 
it in the Syriac language ; and that Nicomachus tranflated it into 
Greek, in which language it was fent to Aurelian, who had writ- 
ten to her in the fame dialed (\\). Voffius takes this to be the 
Nicomachus who tranfcribed, as we read in Sidonius (15), and 
correded the life*of Apollonius Tyaneus, in confronting it with 
the original of Philoftratus (16 J. Aurelianus Feftivus, a freed- 
man of the emperor Aurelian, wrote the hiftory of his reign, ui 
at leaft part of it, with the life of Firmus, who ufurped the title 
of emperor in Egypt (17). Voffius ranks him, Cornelius Capi- 
tolinus, who wrote the hiftory of Zenobia and Gellius Fufcus, 
who wrote the life of Tetricus, tyrant of Gaul, among the Latin 
writers, no doubt, an account of their names ; for Vopifcus, 
who quotes the two former, and wrote in the reign of Conftan- 
tius Chlorus tells us, that fome Greek, but no Latin, author had 
undertaken before him to write the hiftory of Aurelian 's reignf 1 8 J, 
Erennius Dexippus, by birth an Athenian, by profeffion anorator, 
the fon of another Dexippus, flourilhed under Aurelian, and was 

reckoned one of the greateft orators Greece had ever produced (19). 
His ftyle, fays Photius, was grave and majeftic ; his words ex- 
preffive ; his phrafes proper, and well-fuited to the fubjeft ; fo 
that he may be called a lecond Thucydides 5 but in clearnefs he 
far excels the firit (40). Though he was a man of letters, yet he 
fought with fuccefs at the head of his countrymen againft the 
Goths, or Heruli, in the year 267 (21). He wrote the hiftory 
. of the Roman emperors from Alexander to Claudius, with no 

le& concifenefs, fays Capkolinus (22), than fmccrity j whence he 
is often quoted by him and Trebellius Pollio, who ftyle his hifto- 
ry the hiftory of the times. He wrote a feparate hiftory of the 
wars of the Romans with the Scythians, which he entitled Scy- 
thica. This Photius preferred, for the elegance of ftyle, to all 
his other works (23). He likewife wrote in four books the hifto* 
ry of the fuccefibrs cf Alexander the Great (24.J. Voffius a- 
fcvibes to him the book on Artftotie's categories, which has reach- 
ed our times 25". But others maintain, chat Dexippus, the au- 
thor 



(32) Vi.'e VoiT. hill. Graec. 1. iv. c. 17. p. 485. (13) Aur 
vit. p. 210. (141 Idem, p. 218 (k) Sidon. 1. viii. e 



piit. 3. p. 214. (16} Voif. ibid. I. ii. c. 16. p. 214. 

( \ j j Firm, vit p. 244. ( 18J Aur. vit. p. 209. (iy) Suid. 
$ p 6^9 Eunap. c. 2. p. 21. (zoj Phot. c. 82. p aco. 
(zi) Gallien. vit. p. 181. (22^ Capit. p. ico. (2%) Phot. 
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As all the chief officers in the arniy had been concerned 
in the death of Aurelian, the foldiers, by whom he was great- 
beloved, not able to prevail upon themfelves to name any 
of them in his room, wrote to die fenate, acquainting them 
with the death of the emperor, and referring to them the The army 
choice of a new prince. When their letter was read, Ta- g^ io ^ e of a 
citus, who was at that time prince of the fenate, and vo- new pr j nce 
ted the firft, declared, that he was for referring the choice to the fe- 

of a new emperor to the army, as the army had done to Jjf^j and J * 
the fenate : For what difputes, faid he, and difturbances a rm y ! 
will inevitably enfue, mould not the army approve of the 
perfon whom we name ? The fenate acquiefced to his pro- 
pofal y but the foldiers referred the choice a fecond and a third 
time to the fenate, as the fenate did to the foldiers ; fo that 
the empire, by this reciprocal exchange of compliments and 
commendable difpute between the fenate and army, remained 
near eight months without an head, and neverthelefs no ufurper 
itarted up during that time ; no difturbances happened, either 
at Rome or in the provinces. But the barbarians in the mean 
time, taking advantage of the inter-regnum, began to put 
themfelves in motion. The Germans, that is, the Lyges, the 
Franks, the Burgundiones, and the Vandals, broke into 
Gaul ; the Goths threatened Illyricum 5 and every one ex- 
pected, that the Perfians, againft whom Aurelian had de- 
clared war, would not continue long quiet. Thefe things 

Velius Cornificius Gordianus, then conful, laid before the fe 



nate on th& twenty-fifth of September, and earneftly prefTed 
them to proceed, without further delay, to the election of a 
new prince. He concluded his fpeech by telling them, That 

the empire could no longer fubfift without an head, and that 
the army would either accept the prince whom they chofe> 
or, rejecting him, chufe another. There had been tome talk 
before of raifing Tacitus to the empire, who thereupon had 
withdrawn into Campania, and lived there two months in re- 



tirement ; but being recalled by the fenate, he was prefent at 



this meeting held on the twenty-fifth of September , and af- 
ter the conful Gordianus had ended his fpeech, he role up to 

T 2 deliver 



thor of that work, was difciple to lamblichus, who flourished in 
the reign of Julian the apoftate (26). We oaght perhaps co di- 
ftinguilh likewife Dexippus, the author of fome comedies (27), 
from the hiftorian, though Voffius confounds them (28). 



m (26) Johnf. l.iii. p. 299. (27 J Said, p. J516. (zSj Veff. 
Juft. Grjec. 1. ii, c. 16. p. 243. 
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deliver nis opinion firft, as prince of the fenate 5 but . before 
he had uttered a fingle word, the whole aflembly cried out 
Tacitus una- with one voice, We falute you, Tacitus, emperor : to you 
"hofen by we commit the care of the ftate and the world. Take the 
she fenate. empire given you by the authority of the fenate : your rank, 

your character, your paft conduct, deferve it. He attempted 
to excufe himfelf in regard of his great age (for he was then 

feventy-five) ; but they all cried out, That other emperors, 
ftricken in years, had governed with great applaufe y that they 

wanted not a foldier, but an emperor ; not a ftrong body, 

but a vigorous mind ; and that he had a brother, who would 

bear with him part of the burden. After this was taken the 

fuffrage of each fenator in particular, when Metius Falconius 

Nicomachus, the eldeft confular, after having in an elegant 

fpeech beftowed the higheft encomiums upon Tacitus, en- 
larged in a very afTe£ting manner on the many evils attending 



the adminiftration of young and unexperienced princes, and 



conjured Tacitus, by the love he bore his country, not to 
leave the empire to his fons, who were yet children, but to 
name for his fucceflbr a perfon, whom he judged equal to fo 
great a truft, if the ftate were, by the immutable decrees of 
the fates, deprived of him before his children attained to ma- 
turity of age. He added, that to difpofe of the fenate*, the 
people of Rome, and the whole empire, in the fame man- 
ner as he difpofed of his houfes, lands, and flaves, was re- 
pugnant to the laws of juftice and equity ; and that nothing 
would fo much commend his name to all future^ages, as to 

Ihew at his death, that he loved the republic above his fami- 
ly and ifTue r . When Metius had ended his fpeech, the fena- 
tors all to a man cried out, Tacitus is emperor. The decree 

v/as accordingly drawn up, inverting him with the fovereign 

power, and figned by all the fenators, even by Tacitus him- 
felf. From the fenate they all went to the field of Mars, 

where JElius Cefetianus, then governor of Rome, declared to 

the foldiers and people afTembled there, the election of Taci- 
tus, which was received with the ufual acclamations 

The prefent emperor, named on his coins M. Claudius 
Tacitus, but, by Vopifcus, Aurelianus, or Aurelius, Taci- 



tus, acknowledged Cornelius Tacitus, the celebrated hifto- 
rian, for his kinfman ; and therefore, to fecure his inimitable 
performance againft the injuries of time, he ordered ten co- 
pies of it to be tranferibed every year, and to be lodged in 
the public libraries and in the cabinets of the learned ; but 

notwith- 



l Tacit, vit. p, 2.27—231. u X4em ibid. 
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notwithftanding his care, only a fmall part of what that ex- 
cellent hiftorian wrote, has reached our times. The empe- 
ror, as we have hinted above, was ftricken in years, but had 
feveral children, who were very young. Florianus, named 
on the antient coins M. Annius Florianus, was only his ute- 
rine brother. All we know of his preferments is, that he 
had been conful, and was, at the time of his ele&ion, prince 
of the fenate. He was a man of learning, of a mild temper, 

an enemy to all pomp, and a great admirer of the manners 

of the primitive Romans. When he was created emperor, 
he gave his immenfe eftate to the public, allotting part of it 
for the repairing and beautifying of the temples. What rea- 
dy money he had by him, he diftributed among the foldiers. 

He fet at liberty all the flaves he had at Rome, and caufed 
his houfe to be pulled down, in order to build public baths in 
the place where it ftood. His temperance and regularity, his 

ceconomy and care of the public money, his impartiality in 
the adminiftration of juftice, are much commended by the 
authors of his life. In the firft fpeech he made to the fenate 
he declared, that he would tranfadl: nothing without their 
confent and authority 5 and then propofed the two following 
laws, which were received with great applaufe, and confirm- 
ed by a decree ; viz. that whoever mould mix metals with a 
bafer fort mould forfeit his eftate and life ; that flaves mould 
not be admitted as witneffes againft their mafters, even in cafes 
of treafon. In the fame fpeech he defired the confulftiip for 



his brother Florianus ; but the fenate did not think fit to grant 



t 




him his requeft ; which he was fo far from refenting, that,, 
on the contrary, he feemed highly pleafed with the liberty 

they had taken, faying, I am glad they know him. From 

the very beginning of his reign he applied himfelf tothe fup- 
prefling of feveral abufes whicnjftili prevailed in Rome. By one 
edict he put down all the brothel-houfes ; by another he or- 
dered all the public baths to be {hut up at fun-fet ; and by a 
third prohibited all forts of gold tifiue and gilding. Fie refpect:- 
ed the memory of the good emperors, and caufed a temple 

to be built to their honour, and facrifices to be offered to 
them on their feveral anniverfaries. He paid a particular n 
gard to Aurelian, and prevailed upon the fenate to decree him 
a ftatue of gold, to be fet up in the capitol, and others of filve: 
to be placed in the fenate, in the temple of the fun, and in the 

fqiiare of Trajan b . The fenate, overjoyed for the recovery 

ot their antient rights of creating emperors, ordered public 

T 7 procefiions* 



* Idem,, p. 232, 
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proceffions, vowed hecatombs, appeared in white garments, 
feafted their friends, and wrote letters to all the ftates and ci- 



ties in alliance with Rome, acquainting them, that they were 



at length reftored to their former authority 5 that the kings 

and princes of the barbarians were to apply to them ; and that 
all appeals from the proconfuls were to' be made, not to the 
emperor, or the captain of the guards, but. to the governor of 
Rome, from whom they might appeal to the fenate c . The 
tieW prince was fcarce well fettled in the empire, when news 
was brought him, that incredible multitudes of barbarians 
were advancing from the Palus Maeotis through Colchis, pre- 
tending to have been invited by Aurelian to affift him in his 
Tacitus intended expedition againft the Perfians. Tacitus immediate 
gain? the"" ly left Rome, and arriving in Thrace, where he was received 

barbarians, by the army with the greateft demonftrations of joy imagin 



and defeats able, pahed from thence over into Afia, defeated the barba- 
cm * rians, and obliged them to return into their own country d * 

The following year, the emperor entered upon his fecond 




confullhip, having iEmilianus for his collegue ; and 
paned the winter in Cilicia, was preparing to return to Italy, 

when he was, according to fome writers, feized with a vio- 

Hia death, lent diilemper, which, in a few days, put an end to his life 5 

but, according to others, killed by his own foldiers °, He died 
at Tarfus in Cilicia, or, as others write, at Tiana in Cappa- 
docia, after a mort reign of about fix months. Upon his 



^" e a s n t U j* af " death, his brother Florianus, whom he had appointed captain 
empire ; but°f me guards, caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor, and 
s murdered was acknowledged in all the provinces of Europe and Afri 



1 



by his own ca . but the legions quartered in Syria, Phoenicia, Paleftine, 
>3nen * and Egypt, declared for Probus, whom Tacitus had appoint- 
ed commander of all the forces in the eaft. Hereupon a ci- 
vil war was kindled in the bowels of the empire, while the 
barbarians were ready to invade it on all fides, Florianua 
gained at firn: fome advantages over his competitor ; but as 
the troops under his command were more addicted to Probus 
than to him, they began to mutiny, and, at the approach of 
Probus, who was refoived to put the whole to the iffue of a 
general engagement, fell upon their own leader, cut him in 
pieces, after he had reigned about two months, and joined 

Probus. This happened in the neighbourhood of Tarfus . in 

Cilicia. The death of Florianus was no fooner known in Eu- 
rope and Africa, than the armies every-where proclaimed 

probus 



^ _ « 
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Probus emperor, and the fenate readily confirmed their elec- 
tion, honouring the new emperor with the titles of Auguftus, Pr ° bus P"> 



claimed em 
peror. 



father of his country, high pontiff, &c. and invefting him 
with the tribunitial and proconfular power ; for they all enter- 
tained a great opinion of his juftice, equity, moderation, &c. 
and looked upon him as a perfon in every refpe£t qualified for 
the difcharge of fo great a truft : and truly, if Vopifcus is to be\ 
credited, he was one of thebeft and greateft princes that ever 
fwayed a fceptre. That writer prefers him to Trajan, A-, 
drian, Antoninus, Alexander, Claudius, nay, and to Auguf- 
tus himfelf. He was, fays he, an excellent commander, an His charac- 

able ftatefman, a friend to virtue, an enemy to vice, gene- ter « 

rous, affable, good-natured, and, in fhort, endowed with 



every good quality commendable in a prince He was a 



native of Sirmium in Pannonia. His father, by name Maxi- Extra£ * ioa 



merits 



mus, was, in his youth, by profefiion a gardener ; but after 
wards lifting himfelf among the troops, he was raifed to the 
poft of tribune ; and married a woman of rank, by whom he 
had one fon, the prefent emperor, and a daughter, of whom 
we find no farther mention in hiftory. Probus entered into 
the army when very young, and having diftinguifhed himfelf 
On many occafions under Valerian, Gallienus, Claudius,, and 
Aurelian, he was by thefe princes raifed to the higheft pofts 
of the army, and employed, always with fuccefs, in the ma- 
ny wars which they waged with the barbarians . He wa6 
about forty-four years old, according to the chronicle of A^- 
lexandria, when preferred to the empire. His election was 
no fooner confirmed by the fenate, than he left Cilicia, and 
returned to Europe. He pafled the winter in Pannonia, and 
having there taken upon him his firft confulfhip, and named 
M. Aurelius Pauiinus for his collegue, he fet out in the 
fpring for Gaul, where the Franks and other German na- 
tions had committed dreadful ravages. He is faid to have He delivers 
fought in that province many fuccefsful battles, to have killed £* ul b /j{^ 
near four hundred thoufand of the barbarians, and to have ob- 

riarr, and 

, liged the reft to quit the booty they had taken, and fave them- reduces great, 
felves by flight beyond the Rhine. Having thus reftored Gaul GwL " 
to its fo rm er tranquillity, he pa fled the Rhine at the head of his 
victorious army, and made war upon the enemy in their own 
country, with greater fuccefs than any of his predeceflbrs had 
ever done, as appears from the account which he himfelf 
tranfmitted to the fenate in the following letter : "I re 

" turn thanks to the immortal gods, confeript fathers, who 



T 4 



" have 



f PrcV vit..p. 233, 234, 241. * Idem p. -33 J— 
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« have given manifeft tokens of their approving your choice. 

in railing me to the empire. Germany, that wide and ex- 
tenfive country, is entirely fubdued. Nine kings of dif- 
* c ferent nations have thrown themfelves proftrate at my feet, 
^ or rather at yours. All the barbarians now plow arid fow 
46 for you, nay, and fight for you. Return therefore thanks 
& to the gods for fo fignal a conqueft. Four hundred thou-. 
" fand of the enemy have been cut in pieces - 3 fifteen thou- 
" fand have been incorporated in our troops. We have re^ 
* c covered fixty great cities which they had taken, and deli-. 
* c vered Gaul from the yoke under which it groaned. The 
* c crowns of gold, with which the cities of Gaul have prefented 
me, I have tranfmitted to you, to be confecrated, and, by 

your hands, offered to the great Jupiter, and to the other 

gods and goddenes. We have not only recovered the 
<c booty which they had taken, but enriched ourfelves with 
* e their fpoils. The fields of Gaul are ploughed with the 
€C cattle of the barbarians ; their meep are enclofed in our 
* c folds, and our magazines are filled with their corn : in 
fhort, we have left them nothing but the bare foil. I have 
i ( had fome thoughts of reducing Germany to a Roman pro-. 

cc vince 5 but the republic, exhaufted with fo many wars, is; 

perhaps at prefent in a condition to maintain the addi- 



ct 

* 



u tional troops which rauft be raifed for that purpofe 0 

Vopifcus adds, that he drove the enemy beyond the Elb ane| 

the Necker, and built a great many forts in the country lying 
between thofe rivers and the Rhine, which . he might have 
eafily reduced to a Roman province $ but did nqt think it ad* 
vifeable to burden the republic with new troops, which he 
muft have raifed, and left there, to keep thofe warlike na-. 
tions in awe. Zofimus tells us, that one of the battles, which 
he fought with the Logi, a German nation, probably the 
fame people whom Tacitus calls Lyges, lafted two days, the 
armies being parted only by night ; that the vi&ory inclined 
fometimes to tile Romans, and fometimes to the Germans, 
who fought with incredible bravery ; but that the former at 
He over- length prevailed, by the bravery of Probus, and not only 

LogU the & ave tbe enem y a total overthrow, but took their king, 
Burgundi- name Semnon, prifoner, with his fons and the flower of their 

Vandals* ^^ty * w ^P m 3 however, the emperor afterwards fet at 1h 

berty, upon their reftoring to him all the booty and prifohers 
they had taken p. The fame writer adds, that 




gage&nent with the Burgundians and Vandals on the banks of 

the 



• Idem, p. 239. p Zof. 1. i.p. 864* 
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the Rhine, he took their king Igillus prifbner, with many 

.others of thofe two nations, whom he tranfplanted into Bri- 
tain, where they proved very ferviceable to the Romans up- 
pn all feditions and infurre&ions °-, They fettled perhaps in 
Cambridgeshire ; for Gervafius Tilburienfis mentions an old 
vallum in that county, which he calls Vandeliburg, and fays, 
Jt was the work of the Vandals r . 



The following year, the emperor entered upon his fecond 



fulfhip, having Lupus for his collegue, and early in the 
fpring fet out from Gaul ; and bending his march through 

Rhcetia, he arrived in Illyricym, whence, the Sarmatians, ; 
who had made an irruption into that province, withdrew, 
upon the news of his approach, leaving their booty behind 
|:hem. From Illyricum he purfued his march into Thrace, 

where he was met by deputies from all the Gothic nations, The Goth8 
fent by their refpe&ive ftates and princes to fue for peace, and fue for peao 
court his friendmip s . Having thus fettled peace and tranquil- 
lity in all the provinces of Europe, he paffed over into Afia, 
and entering Ifauria, which had revolted from Rome, as we 




have related above, after many dangerous conflicts with the 
Ifaurian robbers and Palfurius their leader, whom he took 
and put to death, he entirely reduced that country, tranf-Jj^j* 
planted the inhabitants into diftarit provinces,, and divided 
Ifauria among his veterans, upon condition that they mould 
fend their fons, as foon as they attained the age of eighteen 



to ferve in the army, left trufting to their rocks and moun- 
tains, they fhould follow the example' of the antient inhabi- 
tants, and turn robbers T . From Ifauria the emperor marched 
into Syria, where he entered upon his third confuMhip, hav- 
ing Paternus for his collegue, and early in the fpring led his 
army againft the Blemyes, a barbarous nation, dwelling be- 
tween Egypt and Ethiopia, who had made themfelves matters 
of Coptos and Ptoleiriais in Thebais, and ftruck terror into 
the neighbouring countries. Probus defeated them with great ' 
daughter, recovered the above-mentioned cities, took a great ( 
number of the barbarians prifoners, and fent them to Rome, 
where their extraordinary figure, fays Vopifcus, railed great 

• admiration in the Roman people ". Pliny had defcribed them 
many years before, as a people without heads, and having 
their mouths and eyes in their breafts ,v . Some writers think, 

> that 



q Idem ibid. p. 865. r Vide Cambd. Britain, p. i$6. & 
Bueh. Belg. 1. vii. p. 218. 5 Prob. vat. p. 239. 1 Idem ibid. 
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that the fhortnefs of their necks g^ve rife to this fable. The 
king of Perfia, Varranes II. alarmed at the fame of the vie 
tories gained by Probus over fo fierce and warlike a nation 
fent embafladors to him, with rich prefents to fue for peace ; 
The Perfians but the emperor, not fatisfied with their propofals, refufed th& 
fue for peace. p re {* ents a n d fent back the deputies ; which fo terrified the 

king, that he concluded a peace with Probus upon his owh 
terms The eaftern provinces being thus fettled in peace, 
the emperor returned to Thrace^ where he allotted lands to 
one hundred thoufand Baftarnse, a Scythian nation, of whom 

we mail have frequent occafion to fpeak hereafter. They all 
remained faithful to him ; but the Gepidae, Juthungi, and 
Vandals, to whom he allotted lands in the fame province) 
revolted while the emperor was engaged in domeftic wars 
probus tri- which broke out the following year. From Thrace the em- 
umphs. peror returned to Rome, and there triumphed over the Ger- 
mans and Blemyes - , and diverted the people for feveral day? 
together, with all forts of {hews, combats and entertainments 
And now no foreign nation daring to attempt an invafion 
peace reigned throughout the whole empire ; but this general 

tranquillity was foon difturbed by domeftic broils, which firft 

broke out in the eaft, where Sext. Julius Saturninus, as he is 

Satummus ftyled on the antient coins, was proclaimed emperor. He was, 
IS * volt3 * according to fome, a native of Mauritania, according to o- 

thers, of Gaul, and had diftinguifhed himfelf in many wars j 
for he is faid to have reftored tranquillity to Gaul, to have 
recovered Africa from the Moors, and appeafed the diftw> 
bances that had long prevailed in Spain The emperor Au- 
relian had appointed him commander of the troops quarte 
on the frontiers of the eaftern provinces, and at the fame time 
ordered him never to fet foot in Egypt, fearing, (ays Vopif- 
cus, as he was well acquainted with the ambitious temper of 
the Gauls, and the ftrange inclination of the Egyptians to no- 
velty, left he might be prompted by them to ailume the fove- 
reignty. Notwithftanding this prohibition, Saturninus being 
led by his curibfity to vifit Egypt, he no fooner appeared at 
Alexandria, than he was by that turbulent and reftlefs people 
proclaimed emperor. He declined at firft that dignity, and, 
quitting Alexandria, returned in great hafte to Paleftine : but 
afterwards apprehending, that what had already happened 
might give Probus no fmall umbrage, and occafion his ruin, 

he fuffered himfelf to be proclaimed emperor, fhedding many 

tears 



2 Prob. vit. p. 239. y Idem, p. 240. z Saturn, vifc. g 
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tears amidft the acclamations^ of the foldiery and populace i . 
Zonaras writes, that Probus, who had a great kindnefs for 



him, not believing he had revolted, earned the perfon to be 
punifhed who brought him the firft news of his rebellion. He 
afterwards wrote feveral kind letters to him ; but his foldiers 
threatening him with death, if he hearkened to., or complied 
with, the emperor's offers, he was forced to reject them. 
Hereupon Probus difpatched fome troops againft them, which He is ore 

being joined by others in the eaft, engaged Saturninus, P^^Ued*" 4 
him to flight, and obliged him to fhelter himfelf in the cita- 



del of Apamea, which they took by ftorm, and put the 



whole garrifon, together with Saturninus, to the fword. The 
emperor, who defigned to pardon him, ftiewed no fmall con- 
cern for his death r . The following year, Meflala and Gratus 
being confuls, two ufurpers ftarted up in Gaul, Proculusandp 



Bonofus, The former was 



of Albingaunum, now 



Albenga, fubjecT: to the republic of Genoa. His anceflors 
had been famous robbers, and had, by their robberies, acquired 
immenfe wealth ; for Proculus is faid to have armed two 
thoufand naves of his own when he revolted. In his youth 

he had been himfelf a robber ; but entering afterwards into 




the army, he had fignalized himfelf by many nob! 

He was tribune, and had the command of feveral legions, 
when he took upon him the title of emperor, prompted there- 
unto chiefly by his wife, called firft Viturgia, and afterwards 
Sampfo, a woman of great ambition and a manly courage, 
and by the inhabitants of Lions, who had been treated with 
great feverity by Aurejian, and apprehended the like treats 
ment from Probus. He was proclaimed emperor at Cologn, 
and acknowledged, according to Vopifcus, in Narbonne Gaul, 
Britain, and Spain. The fame writer tells us, that he de- 
feated the Alemanni in feveral battles ; but was himfelf at 
Jaft overcome by Probus, and forced to take refuge among; 

the Franks, from whom he pretended to derive his origin. 

The Franks promifed him their afliftance ; but, inftead of ^ betrayed 

performing their promife, they betrayed him to the emperor, by the 

by whom he was punilhed according to his deferts s . Bono- F ™jj^ e *J^ 

fus, or, as he is ftyled on the antient coins, Bonofius, 

was defcended of a Spanifh family, but born in Britain. His 

father kept a public fchool, and taught children the firli: 
rudiments of the Latin tongue. The fon entered early into 
the army, and raifed himfelf by degrees from the low rank of 
a common fojdjer to the pofl: of general, and was employed 



as 
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as fuch to guard the frontiers of Rhcetia ; but having fufFer- 
ed . the Germans to furprife and burn the Roman fleet on the 

Rhine, his dread of being punifhed for this negleft prompted him 

to aflumethe fovereignty, and caufe himfelf to be proclaim- 

Bon»fus pre- ed emperor by the troops under his command. He maintain- 
fl^or^ Cm ec * n ^ m ^ e ^ * n tnat <% n *ty longer than was expected, and 

Is overcome;, 

and lays vioduced to great freights, he chofe rather to ftrangle him 
lent hands ^ ^ n to fall into the hands of the conqueror. Authors ob- 

ferve of him, that he could drink as much as ten men, 
without being in the leaft difordered ; and that by drinking 
with the embaffadors of the barbarians, he often difcovered 
the fecrets with which they were intrufted. Vopifcus tells 
us, that the emperor Aurelian married to him a princefs of 

the royal blood of the Goths, by name Hunila, whom he 



fought feveral battles with Probus ; but being at length re 



himfelf, 




had taken prifoner, that Bonofus might, by her means, be 

come acquainted with the great men among the Goths, and 
difcover, in drinking with them their fecret views and de- 
ns l . Hunila was a woman of great wit, beauty, and vir- 
tue ; and therefore Probus, upon the death of her hulband 
not only fpared her, and the two fons ihe had by Bonofus, 

but fettled an annual pennon upon the mother, and fufFered 
the children to enjoy their paternal effete u . Zofimus w and 

The gover- ^onaras x fpeak of the revolt of the governor of Britain* 
»or of Bri- whom they do not name ; and tell us, that the emperor 

and j*m*x' c ^ m P^ an ^ n S °^ ^im to a Moor, named Viclorinus, upon 
Swed. whole recommendation he had preferred him to that govern- 
ment, the Moor begged and obtained leave to go into Bri- 
tain, and try whether he could bring back his. friend to a 
fenfe of his duty. Upon his arrival, . he was received by the 
ufurper with great demonftraUons of kindnefs ; which he re- 
quited by murdering his old friend in the night-time. His 
d eath put an end to the revolt in Britain. We are not told 



whether or no Probus approved of this treachery. 

Th e following year, the emperor entered upon his fourth 

confullhip, having Tiberianus for his collegue. The whole 
empire now enjoyed a profound tranquillity ; all demeftic trou- 
bles were happily appeafed, and foreign enemies awed by the 

lents. However, that the 

elves to idleness* he took 



fame of Probus's mighty atchiever 

troocs might not abandon them 



time of tr00 FS m!g 

geace. care to employ their* in many ufetul works, faying, Tt 



fmce 



t T> 
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fmce they were maintained by the public, they ought either 

to fight or labour for the public. As Hannibal therefore, to 
find fome employment for his foldiers, had formerly filled A- 
frica with olive-trees planted by them, fo Probus, for his va- 
lour ftyled by many a fecond Hannibal, employed his troops 
in planting vines on the hills of Gaul, Pannonia, and Mcefia, 
allowing, fays Vopifcus, the Gauls, Pannonians, Spaniards, 
and Britons full liberty to cultivate as many vineyards as they 
pleafed ; which had been denied them ever fince the time of 
Domitian y . The emperor Julian writes, that Probus, du- 
ring his fhort reign, either rebuilt or repaired feventy cities 
As the city of Sirmium, the place of his nativity, ftood in a 



low marfhy ground, he employed great numbers of his foldiers 



in digging a canal to convey the waters into the fea. This 
incenfed them againft him, and their rage was heightened by 

the apprerienfion they were under of being foon difbanded 5 

for the emperor had faid, That he hoped in a mort time there 

would be no occafion for foldiers or armies. This they could 
not bear, and therefore the following year, when Probus was 
conful the fifth time with Vi&orinus, they attacked him with 
great fury, as he was marching from one town in Illyricum 
to another. The emperor had time to retire into an iron 
tower of an extraordinary height, which he himfelf had built, 
to obferve from thence the foldiers while they were at work. 
But thither the incenfed multitude purfued him, and having 
eafily fformed the place, as it was defended by the prince a- 
lone, difpatched him with many wounds, after he had lived J*? e " ™ u ^ c 
fifty, and reigned fix years and four months. His death is mutinous 
afcribed by many to Carus, who fucceeded him in the em- Soldiery, 
pire, and was then captain of the guards ; but Vopifcus en- 
deavours to clear him from that imputation. The whole ar- 
my raifed a ftately monument to the honour of the deceafed 
prince, with the following epitaph : Here lies the emperor 

Probus, whofe life and manners anfwered his name. He fub- 
dued all the barbarous nations, and conquered the tyrants who 
ftarted up in his time. The loCs of fo good a prince was 
greatly lamented, not only by the fenate and people of Rome*' 
but by the barbarians themfelves, who dreaded his valour, 
and revered his probity, clemency, and juftice. His fuccef- 
fors honoured his memory with all poifible marks of refpe6fc 
and efteem, ranking him among the gods, confecrating tem- 
ples to his name, celebrating with great pomp his anniverfary, 



&c. He was, without all doubt, one of the belt, as well as 




T Prob. vlt. p. 240. 5 JhL Cjef. p, 17. 
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of the greater!, princes, that ever reigned at Rome a . Af- 
ter his death, his family withdrew from Rome, probably 
not to give umbrage to his fucceiTors, and fettled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona °. As for the few writers who flourifh- 
ed in his reign, we refer the reader to our note (A). 
Carus pro- Up o isr the death of Probus, Cams, then captain of the 
claimed em - p rse t 0 rian guards, was, by the unanimous confent of the ar- 
peror * my, raifed to the empire, as a perfon in every refpect well 

qualified to fucceed fo good a prince, fo great a warrior. 
The fenate were well pleafed with the election of Carus ; but 
dreading the vicious and cruel temper of his fon Carinus, 



were unwilling to confirm the choice of the foldiery. How- 



ever, apprehending the power of the army,, and defirousl to 
maintain the peace and tranquillity eftablimed by Probus, they 

at laft acknowledged Carus, and conferred upon him the ufu- 
?1 titles and honours *. Of his family and anceftors we know 
but very little. Some fay, that he was by birth a Roman, 
but by defcent an Illyrican ; others, that he was born in Illy- 
ricum, but of Carthaginian parents. In a journal quoted by 

Vopifcus, 



* 

* Prob. vit. £.241. * Idem ibid. * Car. vit. p. 243. 



(A) Under Probus flourilhed Turdulus Gallicanus, who wrote 
a kind of journal, often quoted by Vopifcus in his life of Probus, 
who ftyles the author of it a man of honour and fincerity (29). 
He likewife cites M. Salvidienus, from whom he copied the fpeech' 
made by Saiurninus, when he put on the purple, and affumed the 
title of emperor (30) ; which prompts us to believe, that Salvidi- 
enus wrote the hiftory of that ufurper. Onelimus publiftied the 
life of Probus, done, according to Vopifcus, with great exami- 
ners v 3 1 } » and likewife that of the emperor Carus (32). Vollius. 
ranks them all three among the Latin historians (33), and men- 
tions a Gisek hiftorian, by name Onaiimus, a native of Sparta 

or Cyprus, who lived, according to Suidas, under Conftantine* 
and was both a fophift and hittorian. Perhaps Onelimus and 
Onaiimus were one and the fune perfon, there having palTed but 
twenty four years between Probus and Conftantine. Suidas a- 
fcribes to Onaliinus leveral philological and other works (34). 
About the fame time hou iihed another fophiflv named likewife! 

Onafimus, but who was a native of x^thens (35). 



(29) Prob. vit p, 233. (30) Saturn, vit. p. 245. (31) Bo- 
iiof. vit. p. 246. S: Car. vit. p. 250. (32) Idem ibid. 
(33) Void hift. Lut. ii, c. 4. p. 184. (34), Suid, p, 523. 
(35) Idem ibid. 
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Vopifcus, he is ftyled a native of Milan c . The two Vigors, His 
Eutropius, and feveral others, will have him to have been P re 
born in Narborme. The emperor himfelf pretended, that errncftls * 
his anceftors were originally Romans d . He raifed himfelf by 
degrees to the chief employments in the ftate, both civil and 
military. He had been conful i for the confulfhip, which he 
took after his acceflion to the empire, is called his fecond, 
confulfhip. Probus, after having employed him in moft of 
his expeditions, appointed him captain of the guards, in 
which office he gained the affections of the foldiers to fuch a 



degree, that, upon the death of Probus, they all agreed to 



raife him to the empire in his room. That prince 
ed a mighty opinion of the prudence, juftice, and integrity 
of Carus, as appears from a letter quoted by Vopifcus, which 
he wrote to the fenate in his behalf, defiring them to re\/ard 

his eminent fervices, by erecting to him an equeftrian ftatue, 
and building him a houfe at the public charge, for which the 
emperor himfelf promifed to fupply the neceftary marble 
Carus was no fooner fettled in the empire, than he gave the He crea 
title of Csefar to his two fons, Carinus and Numerianus, ofjjjjj 
whom the former was a youth entirely abandoned to all man- 
ner of wickednefs, and the latter endowed with every good 
quality requifite in a prince. Some writers pretend, that at 

the fame time he declared them his partners in the empire* 
giving - them equal power and authority with himfelf ; but on 



the medals of this year 282, the. firft of Carus's reign, his 
fons are only ftyled Caefars f . The Sarmatians no fooner 
heard of the death of Probus, than they broke into Illyricum 
and Thrace, over-ran thofe countries, and threatened Italy 
itfelf. Hereupon Carus, drawing together his forces, march- 
ed againft the barbarians, and coming, after feveral fkirmifhes, 



general engagement with them, cut fixteen thoufand of 



them in pieces, took twenty thoufand prifoners, and obliged 

the reft to abandon the Roman dominions, and retire into 
their own country, whither he would have purfued them, 
had, he not been informed, that the Perftans were ready to 
invade the eaftern provinces with a mighty army, under the 
conduct of their king Varranes II. a warlike prince, who had 
lately fignalized himfelf againft the Segetani, and entirely re- 
duced that brave and powerful people. Upon this intelligence, 
Carus, committing the care of the weftern provinces to his 
eldeft fon Carinus, and taking with hiiri Numerianus, left 

Thrace* 



Idem ibid. 1 Jdeaj> p. 249.- f Jdeau |». 242* 

Birag p. 4*6 
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Thrace, and, croffing over into Aria, marched {bait to An- 

tioch, and thence iiito Mefopotamia j which the Perfians* 
who, it feenis, had already feized that province* abandoned 
Gains great a t his approach. From Mefopotamia he advanced into Per*. 
oveTthe " ^ ? wafte me country far and wide £ and meeting with 

no oppofition, as the Perfians were then engaged in a civil 

takes Seleu- War he befieged and took the famous cities of Seleucia and 

j p. * o 

%hon, C " Ctefiphon, with Coche, which was a place of great ftrength 

on the other fide of the Tigris, and, as it were, the citadel of 
Ctefiphon For thefe conquefls he took the furname of Per 

us, which we read on moil of his coins h . He was bent 
upon utterly ruining the Perfian monarchy, and Would, in all 
likelihood, have fucceeded in that great defigri, the Perfians 
being then divided among themfelves, had he not been pre- 
His death, vented by death, which overtook him in the neighbourhood of 

Ctefiphon, while he was preparing to purfue his conquefls be 

yond that city, which the Romans, as was pretended, were 

by an antient oracle forbidden to do. Junius Calpurnius, one 
of the emperor's fecretaries, gave the following account of his 
death, in a letter which he wrote to the governor of Rome : 
While Carus, our truly dear prince, lay fick in his tent, 
a violent {form broke out* attended with dreadful flafhes of 




cc 

cc 

CC 
CC 



lightning and claps of thunder. Day was all on a fudden 



ed into night, and the air darkened to fuch a degree,that we 
<c could not difcern one another. While we were under the 

tmoft confter nation, frightened and difmayed, after a clap" 
cc of thunder more loud and terrible than all the reft, we 

heard one cry out, The emperor is dead. Soon after, his 
chamberlains, dinra&ed with grief, fet fire to his tent) which 
gave rife to the report, that he was killed with lignrmng , 



cc 
cc 
cc 



" but it is certain, that he died of his illnefs/' Thus one of his 
fecretaries, whofe letter Vopifcus produces, to confute thofe 
who afcribed the emperor's death to divine vengeance, for 
his attempting to extend his conquefls beyond Ctefiphon v 
However the two Victors, Eutropius, Rufus, Feftus, Apol- 
linaris, Sidonius, St. Jerom, Eufebius, Georgius Syncellus 



r 




and Zonaras, write, that he was killed, and his tent burnt 
with lightning. He had begun the fecond year of his rei 
and his death happened between the eighth of December 0 
this year 283, and the twelfth of January of the year enfu 
ing ; for his name is prefixed to all the laws that were pub 

limed till the eighth of December, and thofe of Carinus an< 

Numerianu 



s Car. vit. p. 250. Greg. Naz. orat. iv. p. 115. h Birs 

p. 419. Spanh. 1, v. p. 419. [ Car. vit. p. 256. 
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Numerianus to a law dated the twelfth of January of the 
year 284 He reigned, according to the moft probable 
opinion, a year and four months. He was conful when he 
died, and had his fon Carinus for his collegue in that dignity. 
Upon the death of Carus, his fon Numerianus was imme- 
diately faluted by the whole army with the title of emperor. Numerianus 
As to his other fon, Carinus, he was then in Gaul, and had]^/™' 
been raifed by his father to the lbvereignty before he fet out for 
the Perfian war. Numerianus, grieved beyond expreffion for 
the death of his father, broke up his camp, and began to re- 
tire. As his eyes, weakened with the great quantity of tears 
he had fhed, could not bear the light, he caufed himfelf to 
be carried in a clofe litter. Arrius Aper, his father-in-law 
and captain of the guards, who had free accefs to him, laid 

dered, 



hold of that opportunity to murder him privately, with a de-J^J. mur " 
fign to raife himfelf to the empire. The body of the de- 
ceafed prince he left in the litter, telling the foldiers who 
wanted to fee their emperor, that he could not endure the 
air, and Arriving in the mean time to gain them over to his 
own intereit. The dead body was thus carried three days j 
but as it began in the end to be ofFenfive to the fmell, the 



crime was difcovered fooner than Aper expected, and he 
immediately feized, no one doubting, but he had been the 
author of the murder. Upon the death of Numerianus, the D i°clefan 
army with one voice proclaimed Dioclefian emperor. Such raife f 10 the 
was the unhappy end of Numerianus, after he had reigned cmp,rc * 
about eight months. He was killed near Heraclea in Thrace, 
as he was leading his army back into Italy. All the antients 
fpeak of him as a prince endowed with every good quality 



becoming a perfon of his rank. He was an excellent orator, 



and is faid to have once fent fuch an eloquent fpeech to the 
fenate, that a ftatue was decreed him, to be fet up in the 

Ulpian library, with this infcription, To Numerianus Ca?far, 
the moft eloquent orator of his age. In poetry he far fur- 
palTed all the writers of his time, and left feveral pieces be- 
hind him, both in verfe and profe, which were mightily 



cried up by the learned ! . He had often declared in public, 
and it was probably of him that Calphurnius, a celebrated 
poet of thofe times, faid, That he diverted himfelf with 
pleading, while he was ftill in his mother's arms ,n 5 that is, 

when 



* Cypr. an. p. 45. God. Juft. 1. v. tit. 71. leg. 7. p. 509 1. 

viii. tit. 56. leg. 3, p. 8o.<j.. Noris de Dioclcf. c. 1. p. 9. 
1 Num. vit. p. 251, m Calph. eclog. i, ver. 45, 

Vol. XV. U 
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when he was very young. Both he and his father Cams 
were ranked among the gods, had temples and divine honours 
decreed them, &c. It appears from fome medals, that the 
latter had impioufly auiimed the title of god before his death " . 

Some writers flourifhed in his time, of whom in note (B). 
Kis cxtrac- DiocLESiAN was defccnded of a mean and obfcure family 
tton, prefer ■ > m J3 alixiatia, being, according to fome, the fon of a notary * 

and of a Have, according to others ; nay, Victor the younger 
tells us, that he was himfelf in his youth flave to a fenator, 
named Anulinus, who afterwards gave him his liberty . The 
name both of his mother and the place of his birth was Dio- 
clea ; whence he was called Diocles till his acceuxon to the 

empire, 



n Spanh. 1. v. p. 419. 0 Vicl. epit. p. 542. 




(B) Vopifcus tells us, that the life of Cams and his children was 
written before the year 300, by Fabius Cerilianus, whofe dili- 
gence and exaclnefs he commends (36) ; and that of Carinus in 
particular by Fulvius Afprianus, whofe fcrupulous exa&nefs, ancl 
too great care to omit nothing, rendered his work extremely te- 
diously). Aurelius Apollinaris likewife wrote the life of Carus, 
probably in Iambics : for he was a poet, and is faid to have taken 

in that kind .of verfe (38). Voflius ranks thefe three 
among the Latin writers (59). A few eclogues, and part of a 
poem on the chace, by M. Olympius Nemeiianus, has reached 
pur times. He likewife wrote iome pieces on timing and naviga- 
tion, and was highly ei teemed in thofe days (40). Ke is fup- 
pofed to have been a native of Carthage, where his works, in 
the time of Jblincmar, were publicly read in the fchools (41). He 
inferibed his poem on the chace to Carinus arid Numerianus, af- 
ter the death of their father ; that is, after the year 284. He 
had not yet, at that time, been at court, nor feen Rome (42). 
l Four other eclogues have reached our times, fuppofed to have 
been written by T. Calphurnius, or Calpurnius, a native of Si- 
cilv, and to have been inferibed to Nemefianus. In the firft men- 
tion is made of declamations made by a prince, fuppofed to be 
Numerianus, almoft in his infancy (43). Scaiiger takes the fports 



rhat were exhibited by Carinus and Numerian to be the fubjed 
,cf the lait eclogue (44}. Perhaps Junius Calphurnius, fecretary 

to Carus, and the abovementioned poet were one and the fame 
per ion. 



< 



(36) Car. vit. p. 249, 250. (37) Idem, p. 254. (38) Idem, 

p. 251. (39) VoiT. hift. Lat. 1. ii. c. 4. p. 184. (40) Nemef, 
p. 508, 511. Car. vit. p. 251. (41) Vom poet. Lat. p. 53 
(42) Nemef. cyn. ver. 64. p. 509, & ver. 77, 81. (43) Cal 

phur. p. 501. (44} Scalig, inJSufeb. cliron. p. 253. 
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empire, when he gave his name a Latin found and termina- 
tion, calling himfelf Dioclefianus p . He entered early into 

the army, and by degrees raifed himfelf to the firft military 

employments. We are told, that while he yet ferved in an 

inferior port, a woman, by profemon a Druid, in whofe 



houfe he lodged, upbraiding him with covetoufnefs, he an- 



fwered her in jeft, I mall be more generous when I am em- 



peror. You are joking, Diocles, replied the Druid ; but I 
tell you in good earneft, that you will attain the empire af- 
ter you have killed a boar. This is fuppofed to have hap- 
pened in the city of Tongres, in the prefent bifliopric of 
Liege q . Dioclefian ferved with great credit under Probus, 
who gave him the command of the troops quartered in Mce- 
£a He attended Carus in his expedition againft the Per- 
sians, and diftinguifhed himfelf in that war. Syncellus tells 
us, that he was raifed by that prince to the confullhip s . He 

had, at the time of Numerianus's death, the command of 

the guards that attended the emperor's perfon, and were fu- 
perior in rank to the praetorian guards, as we have obferved 



above *. He was a great mafter of civil affairs, prompt at 
forefeeing events, dextrous at concerting fchemes, naturally 
inclined to violent meafures, but at the fame time mafcer of 
his temper ; an enemy to all ufelefs expe%ces, and a great en- 
courager of learning, though from his youth he had been 
brought up in the camp, and had never applied himfelf to any 
ftudy but that of the military art, in the knowledge of which 
he was equal to the famous commanders of antient times 
Laclantius charges him with cowardice, and fays, that he 
avoided, as much as he well could, expofing his perfon to 
dangers w . He was, according to Eutropius, naturally covet- 
ous, and bent upon amaffing riches by any means whatever x . 
By his wife Prifia he had a daughter, named Galeria Valeria, 
who was married to Maximinus Galerius 3 but proved bar- 
ren y . Both the mother and daughter favoured, and, ac- 
cording to La&antius, once profeffed, the chrifHan religion ; 
for that writer reckons them among the firfr, who, terrified 



with the menaces of Dioclefian, denied themfelves with im- 
pure facrifices z . Dioclefian being, by the unanimous con- 
fent of the army, proclaimed emperor, in the manner we 

U 2 have 



1 



p Idem ibid. * Car. vit. p, 252. r ^onar. torn. 2. p. 
24.3. « Syncel. p. 3S7. ' Vide p. 96. u Prob. vit. 
p. 2U, Macriu. vit. p~ 96. Carin. vit. p. 7.51. w La&ant. 
perfecut. c. 7. & 9." '* Eutrop. p. 586. Y : La£t. ibiJ, p, 
44.;' Birag. p 441, f Laft. ibid. c. 15. p. iz P 13. » 
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have related above, afcended the tribunal ; and. after having 



harangued the foldiers, and folemnly declared upon, his oath, 



that he had been no-ways accefFory or privy to the death of 
Numerianus, he caufeel Aper to be brought before him, re- 
proached him in bitter terms with the murder of his prince 
and fon-in-law, and then defcending from the tribunal, drew 
his fword, and buried it in his breaft, faying, You {hall have 



He puts *> nQ honour, O Aper, to fall by an illuftrious hand. The 
Aper to new emperor would not have begun his reign with an. action 
death. ^ at f avoure d G f cruelty, had it not been to fulfil the above- 
mentioned prophecy of the Druid, the word aper fignifying 
in the Latin tongue a boar ; whence, in feeing Aper fall, he 
cried out, I have at length killed the fatal boar. Vopifcus 
tells us, that, mindful of the predic"ri©n, he ftrove always in 
hunting to kill the boars with his own hand ; and adds, that 
when he faw Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, Carus and his two 
fons, raifed to the empire before him, he ufed pleafantly to 
fay before Maximian and our hiftorian's grandfather, (for to 
thefe two alone he imparted the prophecy) That he killed, 
but others enjoyed, the boar a . Dioclefian was proclaimed 
emperor at Chalcedon, on the feventeenth of September of 
the year 284, which epoch is the more remarkable, as it is 

The aei-a of the beginning of a new aera, called, The sera of Dioclefian, 
Dioclefian. m ^ f ome ti m es, The aera of martyrs, which for many ages 

obtained in the church, and is frill in ufe among the Cophts 
in Egypt, the Abiffines, and fome other African nations 

The firfl year of this aera begins with the Egyptian year or 
the twenty-ninth of Auguft of 284 b . Dioclefian made hi; 
public entry into Nicomedia on the twenty-feventh of Sep- 
tember of this year, and fpent the remaining months in mak- 
ing the necefTary preparations to oppofe Carinus, who, hear 
ing of his brother's death and the aflumption of Dioclefian 

had left Gaul, and was hardening at the head of a powerfi 



army, into Iilyricum. The following year, Carinus too 

upon him his third confulfhip, having Ariflohulus his caotai 



r - — - - — r ■> — o _ — r — 

of the guards, for his collegue; and arriving in Venetia, ovei 



came there and fiew one j ulianus, governor of that prcvinci 
who had caufed himfeif to be proclaimed emperor c . Elate 
with this victory, he advanced into Iilyricum, where he fougl 
feveral battles with Dioclefian, whom lie entirely defeated in 
general engagement near Margum, a city on the Danube : 
Upper Mcefia; but while he was purfuins" the enemy, he w 

kill 



a 



Car. vk. p. 252. b EutycL p. 585. Aur. Vid. p. 52 



c Aur. ViEt. epic. p. 524. 
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killed by fome of his own men, ftirred up againft him by a 
tribune, whofe wife he had debauched. Thus Aurelian Vicior d . The death 
But Eutropius writes, that he was betrayed by his own ar-° ( * anaus * 
my, and killed by Dioclefian c . Be that as it will, Diocle- 
fian, feeing himfelf, by the death of his rival, become fole 
mafter of the empire, marched to Rome \ and having efta- 

blifhed his authoritv there, fet out foon after for Germany, 
where he gained feveral advantages over the Alemanni, who 
had made an irruption into GauL The fame year, his gene* 
rals fought with iuccefs againft the inhabitants of Britain, 
who, it feems, had attempted to fhake off the yoke. For 
thefe victories he aflumed the furnames of Germanicus and 
Britannicus, as appears from an infcription dated the fecond 
year of his reign f . From Germany he returned through 
Illyricum into the eaft; for he was at Sirmiumon the firft day 
of the following year s, and at Nicomedia on the twenty-firft 
of January h . The next confuls were Junius Maximus, the 
fecond time, and Vettius Aquilinus. This year, Dioclefian 
took Maximian, Ityled on the antient coins M. Aurelius Va -°i^ e {^ x ; 
lerius Maximianus, for his collegue and partner in the empire. m j an s f ^{ a 
Maximian was born of obfcure parents, in a village near Sir-p^tncr in 
mium in Pannonia ; but entering early into the army, had the e:I1 P :r€ - 



fignalized himfelf by many noble exploits, and was reckoned 
one of the beft commanders of his time. All the antients paint 
him as a man of a moft cruel and favage temper, and ad- 
dicted to all manner of wickednefs ; but at the fame time ex- 
tol his courage, his experience in military affairs, &r>;l his in- 
violable attachment to Dioclefian, with whom he hu d lived 
many years in great friendfhip. The emperor therefore, who 
had no iflue male, and repofed an entire confidence in Maxi- 
mian, chofe him for his partner in the empire, inverted him 
with the tribunitial and proconfular power, and honoured him 
with the title of Auguftus. Some authors write, that Dio- 
clefian not only took him for his collegue in the fovereignty, 
but divided the empire with him, referving to himfelf the 
eaftern provinces, and leaving to Maximian Italy, Africa, 
Spain, and the reft of the weflern countries V Maximian 
.had by his wife, Galeria Valeria Eutropia, by birth a Syrian, 
Maxentius, who ufurped the empire at Rome, and Faufla, 

the wife of Conftantine the Great. Maxentius was by fome 

U 3 thought 



d Idem ibid. c Eutrop. p. 585. f Noris dc Die clef, 
num. c. 4. p. 19, 20. » Cod. juftin. 1. vi. tit. 21. le;*. 6. 
p. 331. h Idem, tit 9. leg. 3. p. 530. * Noris de Diociei". 

num. La&an, perfec. c. 8. p. 8. Pagi, p. 157. 
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thought to have been a fuppofititious child k . Eutro 



pia had by a former hufband a daughter, ftyled on the an- 
tient coins Flavia Maximiana Theodora, whom Maximian 
married to Conflantine Chlorus ', of whom hereafter. Au- 
relius Vi&or tells us, that Diocletian was induced to take 
Maximian for his partner in the empire, chiefly by the di- 
fturbances which happened this year in Gaul, where two 
commanders, Aulus Pomponius iElianus and Cn. Salvius A- 
mandus, having atiembled a great number of vagabonds, rob- 
bers, and peafants, caufed themfelves to be proclaimed empe- 
rors. Maximian, leaving Diocletian in Nicomedia, haftened 
A rebellion into Gaul, and there, with the troops quartered in that pro- 

in ^?b° P " v * nce ' ^ e f eate d me rebels, and retiored the province to its 
Maximian. t. ^ ormer tranquillity *. The revolted peafants were called Ba- 

caudae, or Bagaudse, the etymology of which appellation has 
puzzled the beit. antiquaries. S. Maure de FofTes j about three 
fhort miles from Paris, was formerly called the caftle of the 
Bagaudse, being built, according to a tradition which obtain- 
ed in the feventh century, by Julius Caefar, in the peninfula 
formed by the Marne, and fortified with a rampart and 



ditches', which defended the entry left open by the river. The 
Bagaudse are faid to have held out there a long time againft 



Maximian, who at length made himfelf mafter of the cafHe 




levelled it with the ground, and filled up the ditches ; which 



however, gave to the place its prefent name n . While Maxi- 
mian was employed againfi the rebels in Gaul, Dioclefian was 
making great preparations in the eaft, in order to recover 



Mefcpotamia from the Perfians, who, after the death of Ca 
rinus, had feized that province. But Varranes II, at that 
time king of Perfia, chofe rather to refcore what he had ta- 



ken from the Romans, than to engage in a war, which, he 



pprehended, would prove long and dangerous °. Mention 
is made of fome advantages gained this year by Dioclefian 



the Saracens p . He was the laft day of this year at Ti 
berias in Paletiine, as appears from the date of fome laws in 

the code 11 . The following year, 287, Dioclefian entered up- 
on his third confuUhip, and Maximian upon his firft. The 
former from Paleftine palled into Pannonia, as appears from 

the date of feveral laws enacted this year r j but what called 

him 



k Vi£l. epit. p. 542. Julian, orat. i. p. 9. 1 Eutrop 
p 585. m Aur. Via. p. 524, n Vide du Cange glolTar. 
med. & infim. Latinitat. p. 66 1, 662. 0 Panegyr. orat. x, 
p. 125—132. p Panegyr. p. 132. 1 Cod. Juft. 1. iv. tit, 

<l©. kg. 3, p. 31 1. * Cod. juft. 1. v. tit.' 42. leg. 3. p. 487. 
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him into that province, or what he performed' there, we are 
no-where told. As for Maximian, he was attacked in Gaul 
by the Alemanni, the Burgundians, the Heruli, whom Bu~ 
cherius places on the coafts of the Baltic fea, and by feveral "« er 'y 
other barbarous nations, who were all overcome by Maximi-J^^^" 

an, and deftroyed either by the fword, or by famine. P i-!a~ nations. 

mertinus, in his panegyric upon this prince, tells us, perhaps 
not without fome exaggeration, that, of fuch an immenfe 
multitude, not one was left alive to carry back the news of 
their overthrow 3 . The fame year, Caraufius, a native of 
Gaul, having by Maximian's orders built a fleet at B 



gained great advantages over the I ranks and Saxons, who be- 
gan to infeft the feas v/ith piracies, and, in feveral engage- 
ments by land, made a dreadful havock of tl 



had broke into Celtic Gaul. However, as he kept and 
applied to his own ufe the booty which he had taken from 
the barbarians, inftead of returning it to the proprietors, Maxi- 
mian refolved to put him to death ; but Caraulius, having Caraufius 
timely notice of his defign, palled over into Britain with the ^zes Bri- 
fleet under his command, and there taking upon him the ti- tain, 
tie of emperor, was acknowledged by ail the troops quarter- 
ed in that ifland r . He afterwards caufed a great number of 
veflels to be built, levied new forces, called the barbarians 
from the continent to his afliilancc, and, by inffcrucYir/g then* 
how to work their {hips and fight by fea, maintained hirnfelf 
a long time in poueflion of the ifland, in fpite of the utmeff 
efforts of Maximian. 
The following year, Maximian was conful, the lecond 



time, with Januarius. Mamertinus, his panegyritl, tells us 

that on the firft day of his ccnfulihip, news being brought to 

Treves, where he then was, that the barbarians had mad 



irruption into Gaul, and 



lift- 



that city, he immediately quitted his confular robe?.., put on 
his armour, and, mounting his horfe, marched a?;ainit the 



enemy, cut moft of them to pieces, and the facie day re- M^'milan 
entered Treves in triumph Soon after, he croflcd the ,l,;feat * the - 
Rhine 5 and entering Germany, laid wafts the enemy's coun "f,? C ondtin-e. 



try, took a great number of captives, and returned to Gaul 



loaded with booty w . The fame of his name (truck Rich ter- Gains great 



the Franks, that two of their kings. Alec and (._..„ ^ 

baud, fubmitted to him, defiring him to confirm diem inJ s .^ nkSti 



U 4 their 



9 Panegyr t 10. p. 125. c Eatrop. p. 585, Aur. Yi~!\ p. 
524. Panegyr. 8. p. 108. u Panegyr. p. 125. * Idem ibid, 
p. 126. 
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their refpe&ive kingdoms x . From an antient infcription it 
appears, that both Dioclefian and Maximian took the fur- 
names of Francicus, Alemannicus, and Germanicus ' . Ma- 



mertinus fpeaks of fome victories gained by Maximian's g 



fickle and deceitful nation, meaning, no doubt, 
the Franks 3 for fuch was, at leaft in thofe times, the cha- 
racter of that people v '. Dioclefian likewife entered Ger- 
many this year on the fide of Rhcetia, and is faid to have ex- 
tended the bounds of the empire to the fprings of the Da- 
nube 3 . The next year, Baflus being conful, the fecond time* 
with Quintianus, Claudius Mamertinus pronounced his fa- 
mous panegyric on the emperor Maximinian in the city of 
Treves, as is commonly believed, the emperor himfelf being 
prefent. As he was then aflemhling on the coaft of Gaul the 

fhips, which he had caufed to be built in feveral parts, with 

,a design to attack Caraufius in Britain, his panegyrift promi- 

fes him Certain victory over that rebel b . But it happened 
- .. . • quite otherwife ; for Caraufius's men, who had been trained 

Britain given ^ ... ' n . 7 . r . „ 

tip toOrau-to lea-fervice, eanly put to flight thole who were lent againlt 

fius. them, difperfed the emperor's fleet, and drove them on the coaft 

of Gaul, where moft of them were dafhed to pieces. Maximi- 
an, to cover the difgrace of this defeat, gave cut that the fea 
had not proved favourable to him, and that he only put off 
\ the war to a more convenient feafon. But, in the mean time, 



he began a treaty with Caraufius, wherein it was concluded 



that he fhould enjoy the government of Britain, as the more 
proper perfon, on account of his fkill in fea-affairs, to defend 
the ifland asainft the invafions of the barbarians This agree- 
ment is marked on all Caraufius's coins, which reprefent two 
emperors (baking hands, with this legend, Concordia Aug d « 
Thus was Britain, by treaty, given up to Caraufius, who 



governed it, with the title of emperor, for the fpace of fix 

feven years, reckoning from the treaty, or, what to us 




feems moft probable, from the time he firft feized it. O 
authors tell us, that he repaired and fortified the wall o 
Severus, and gained fome advantages over the barbarians l \ 
Dioclefian The fame year, Dioclefian gained a complete victory over the 
defeats the Sarmatians, the Vithungae,or rather Jugunthae, andtheQuadi f . 

Sarmatians. g umenes W jites, that the whole nation of the Sarmatians was 

cut 



x Valef. rer. Francic, 1. i. p. 11,12. * Idem ibid. 2 Pa- 
neg. io. p. 127. a Idem, p. 126. b Idem, p. 128. 
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r 



off ; and the province of Dacia, which they had feized 
nited to the empire s. For thefe victories, Dioclefiaj 



affumed the furname of Sarmaticus, as appears from £ 
antient coins and infcriptions 1 . The next confuls were Dio- 
cletian, ^he fourth time, and Maximian, the third. The 
former gained this year fome confiderable advantages over the 
Saracens 5 and then, leaving the eaftern provinces, returned 
to Illyricum, and from Illyricum entered Italy by the Alpes 
Juliae in the depth of winter. Maximian at the fame time 
left Gaul ; and, paffing the Alpes Cottiae, met Dioclefian at 
Milan, where the two emperors held ftveral private confe- The two 

rences, the fubjeft whereof is not mentioned by hillorians, c ™J* r ° f r * 
and then returned to their refpeclive armies j for they came] 
attended only by a fmall guard, but were received in all the 

cities through which they pafled, with the greateft demon- 
fixations of joy imaginable. The following year, Tiberianus 
and Dion, the fon, or rather grandfon, as is conjectured, of 
the celebrated hiftorian, being confuls, a bloody war broke 
out among the barbarians, both in the north and in Africa. 

The Goths, having overcome the Burgundians dwelling on 
the banks of the Danube, were intent upon utterly extirpat- 
g that rival nation ; but the Burgundians v/ere powerfully 



fupported by the Alani and the Tervingse. Another Gothic 



Mi 



an 



nation, entering into a confederacy with the Taifafee, made 
war upon the Vandals and the Gepid<e. In Africa, the 
Blemyes were at war with the Ethiopians, and the Moors 
Were engaged in a civil war. Neither was Perfia exempt from 
civil difturbances, raifed by Hormifda, who, revolting from 

his brother Varranes II, endeavoured to drive him from the 
throne, and feize it for himfelf, being fupported in bis un- 
juft pretenfions by feveral Perfian lords, and fome foreign 
nations k . The barbarians being thus diverted from mak- 
ing inroads into the empire, all the provinces fubject to 
Rome enjoyed this year a profound tranquillity, which, how- 
ever, was but fhort-lived ; for the following year, 292, when 
Annibalianus and Afclepiodotus were conluls, the empire was 
in great danger of being torn in pieces by foreign, as well as 

domeftic, enemies. Not to mention Carauuus, who ftillxhe empire 
held Britain, the Perfians, delivered from their interline broils, threatened 



broke into Mefopotamia, and threatened Syria. The Qu 
quegentiani, perhaps fo called becaufe they were quinque g 



tes, 



8 Paneg. 8. p. 105, 107. h Noris ibid, c 4.. p. 23. Birag. 
p. 426. » Paneg. 11. p, 132. k Paneg. 11. p. 131 
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tes, that is, five nations, joined in confederacy againfr. the Ro- 
mans, over-ran Africa ; M. Aurelius Julianus revolted in 
Italy, and caufed himfeif to be proclaimed emperor ; the 
fame title was affumed at Alexandria in Egypt by Achilleus, 
ftyled on his coins L. Epidius Achiileus ! . The two empe- 
rors, alarmed at the danger which threatened the empire, and 
not thinking theinfelves alone able to oppofe fo many enemies 
at once, refolved to ftrengthen their intereft with the affiftance 
of others, and to name each of them a Csefar, who mould 
fucceed them in the empire, and jointly with them defend the 

Roman dominions, both againft foreign invaders, and domef- 
Thetw© tic ufarpers. Purfuant to this refolution and agreement, Di- 
chufc two oc ^ e ^ ian chofe Maximinus Galerius, and Maximian Conftan- 
c»fars. tius, fur named Chlorus, who were each of them inverted widi 

the tribunitial and proconfular power, and honoured with the 



of emperor, father of their country, high pontiff, & 



which had hitherto been peculiar to the fovereign l! . The 



two emperors, the better to cement the union between them 
and their Caefars, obliged them to put away their wives, and 
marry others ; upon which Conftantius married Theodora, 
daughter-in-law to Maximian, and Galerius Valeria the daugh- 
ter of Dioclefian n . Some authors write, that both the Cae 



fars were named by Dioclefian, and by him inverted in that 
dignity with great folemnity the firft day of March of this 
year 292, on a rifing ground, about three miles from Nico-» 
media, where a pillar was afterwards erected, with a ftatue 
confecrated to Jupiter °. But moft writers fuppofe Galerius 
to have been chofen by Dioclefian, and Conftantius by Maxi- 
mian 5 and all agree, that Galerius was adopted by the for- 

The empire mer ' anc * Conftantius by the latter. After the nomination of 
divided into the two Casfars, the empire was divided into four parts : Di- 
four parts, oclefian chofe for himfeif the countries beyond the iEgean 

fea ; Thrace and Illyricum were allotted to Galerius ; Italy 
and Africa, with the adjacent iflands, to Maximian ; and 
Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 'with Mauritania Tingitana, to 



Conftantius. Each of thefe princes governed the provinces 
that fell to their (hare, with. an abfolute fway ; but the other 
three paid great deference to Dioclefian, acknowledging them^ 



felves indebted to him for the power they enjoyed, and look 



ing 



1 
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ing upon hint as their common father. An entire union and 
concord reigned among them, each of them carefully avoiding 



aflume any fuperiority over the reft, or to give the leaifc 



motive of jealoufy or umbrage to his collegues *• From this 
time forward, the empire continued almoft conftantly divided ; 
but at the fame time each emperor was looked upon as mafter 
of the whole. Hence to the laws, which any of them enacted, 
were always prefixed the names of his collegues ; and likewife 
to all the requefts and petitions that were prefented to them 



This multiplicity of princes was attended with great inconve- The ^ 

niencies, and is therefore much exclaimed againft by La&an- attending 
tius, who afcribes it to the cowardice of Diocletian, unwilling this divifion. 
to expofe his own perfo'n to danger p . As each of the four 
fovereigns would have as many officers, both civil and mili- 
tary, and the fame number of forces as had been maintained 
by the ftate when governed only by one emperor, there were 
more foldiers to pay, than people to fupply the neceflary 
fums. Hence the taxes and impofts were encreafed beyond 
meafure, the inhabitants of the feveral provinces reduced to 
beggary, the lands left untilled for want of hands, &c. In 
proportion as the people grew lefs able to pay the heavy taxes 
laid upon them, the number of the officers was encreafed to 
exacl: them by force. Thus was the empire greatly weak- 
ened, and almoft quite ruined \ Italy itfelf, which had hi- 
therto only fupplied with provifions the court, and the troops 

attending it, was obliged to pay the fame tribute as the pro- 
vinces ; which reduced it in procefs of time to a deplorable 
condition f . 

Galerius, whom Dioclefian named to the dignity of Csefar, Birth, eda- 

is ftyled on moft of his coins, Caius Galerius Valerius Maxi- cation, pre- 

mianus. He was born in a village near Sardica, the metro- ™^ J?» } 

polis of New Dacia; his mother, by name Romula, having r j U s Cajfer. 6 " 
retired thither from Old Dacia, or Dacia beyond the Danube, 



while that country was over-run by the Carpi. Galei 
honour of his mother, gave afterwards the name of Romulia- 
num to the place of his nativity s . As Romula was a profef- 
fed enemy to the chriftians, me infpired her fon with the fame 
hatred to them ; which chiefly gave rife to the bloody profe- 
cution which broke out in the latter end of Dioclefian's reign. 
Galerius was defcended of an obfcure family ; for both he and 

his fitter's fon Maximinus, whom he afterwards created Csefar, 



\ 



are 



* Eufeb. Via. ibid. p Lafl,pe;f. c. 7. p. 6. 1 Idem, 
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are faid to have been in their youth cowherds ; whence Gale- 
rius was nick-named Armentarius, from the Latin word ar- 
mehtum, fignifying a drove of cattle. He was a perfon altoge- 
ther illiterate ; but neverthelefs raifed himfelf from the mean 
condition of a common foldier to the chief polls in the army, 
having given fignal proofs of his valour and conduct under the 
emperors Aurelian and Probus r . La&antius reckons him a- 

mongft the worft emperors, and fpeaks of him as one aban- 
doned to all manner of wickednefs, naturally inclined to cru- 
elty, and a declared enemy to learning and men of letters u . 
The fame writer adds, that in his words, in his actions, and 
even in his countenance, there was fomething mocking and 
offenfive, apt to infpire thofe who approached him, rather 
with terror and averfion, than with efteem or affe&ion. 
Aurelius Victor, who feems to have been no-ways prejudiced 
againft him, owns, that he was naturally of a fierce and la- 
vage temper, and that his ruftic, haughty, and difobliging be- 
haviour drowned all his good qualities ; for, according to that 
writer, he had excellent natural parts, and would have made 
a good figure on the throne, had the gifts of nature been im- 
proved by a polite and liberal education w . He had no chil- 
dren by Valeria, the daughter of Dioclefian ; but a fon, nam- 
ed Candidianus, by a concubine, and a daughter by his for- 
mer wife, who was married to Maxentius, the fon of Max- 
imian x . Of Conftantius, the other Csefar, we fhall fpeak 
in a more proper place. Galerius was no fooner created Cae- 
far, than he marched, with all the troops he could aiTemble, 
againfi: the barbarians in the neighbourhood of the Danube 
and Illyricum ; but performed nothing, either in this or the 
three following years, againft the enemies of Rome, which 
hiftorians have judged worth tranfmitting to pofterity. He 
caufed feveral large forefts to be grubbed up in Lower Panno- 
nia, and a lake to be difcharged into the Danube ; by which 

- means he gained a new province, which, from his wife's name, 
v he ftyled Valeria, lying between the Danube and the Draw, 
and known in future ages by the name of Pannonia Secunda. 
The chief cities of this new province were, Murfa, Aquin- 
cum, and Valeria y . Maximian pafied this year over into 
Africa, where he gained a complete victory over the Quinque- 
gentiani, and reduced Julianus (who had taken upon him the title 
of emperor in Italy, as we have hinted above, and afterwards 

crofTed 

* Vi&. epit. p. 543* u La£t. peri. c. 9. p. 8. w Aur. 
Vift. p. 526. x La£l. perf. p 401. 44. 19. 16, * Aur. 
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crofted over into Africa) to fuch ftreights, that he ftabbed 
himfelf with his own fword z . Conftantius was no fooner Conftantius 
invefted with' his new dignity, than he haftened into Gaul \ takeaGdib- 
and arriving at Geflbriacum, now Boulogne, which was held 
by the troops of Caraufms, inverted the place, and blocked 

up the haven with huge beams driven into the ground at the 

entrance, and heaps of large ftones like a rampart. The 

garrifon being by this means prevented from returning into 

Britain, and deprived of all hopes of relief, fubmitted to 
Conftantius, and were incorporated among his troops. The 
mole, which had continued firm for feveral days, was quite 
disjointed by, the firft tide after the furrender of the city, 
and broken to pieces. Conftantius, notwithftanding the re- 
duction of that important place, did not yet attempt the re- 
covery of Britain, not thinking himfelf furnifhed with a fuf- 
iicient number of mips for fo great an undertaking. Where 
Dioclefian was this year, or what he performed, we are no- 
where told. The following year, Dioclefian being conful the 

fifth time, and Maximian the fourth, Caraufms Was trcache- Caraufius 

roufly murdered by Allectus, his bofom friend and prime mi- murdered by 
nifter, who thereupon ufurped the government, and caufed 
himfelf to be proclaimed emperor b . Conftantius, while his t h e govern- 
fleet was preparing in the ports on the ocean for the Britifti «\ent of Bri- 
expedition, cleared Batavia of the Franks, who had feized on ^^jlantiut 
that country, and tranfplanted them, with their wives and drives the 
children, into other parts of the empire, deftitute of inhabi- Franks out 
tants, obliging them to till the ground, to pay tribute, and of Batavia * 



to fupply, when required, a certain number of troops c . The 
emperor Julian tells us, that Maximian and Conftantius, not 
only drove the barbarians out of the Roman territories, but 
built many forts on the frontiers, to prevent their making 
new irruptions ; by which means the inhabitants long enjoyed 



a profound tranquillity a . It was probably on account of his 
victories over the Franks, that Conftantius affumed the title 
of Germanicus, which is given him in an infeription of the 
following year, 194, quoted by Lactantius '. Eumenius, 
the panegyrift, tells us, that Conftantius performed many re- 
markable exploits before he attempted the reduction of Bri- 
tain $ that he utterly exterminated feveral barbarous nations, 
extended the limits of the empire, reftored many provinces, 

pillaged 



2 Aur. Vice. ibid. a Panygyr. 7, 8. p. 93, 105. b Aur. 
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pillaged and laid wafte Germany from the Rhine to the Da- 
nube, and took the king of a very fierce and warlike nation 
prifoner ( , He reftored to its antient fplendor the city of 
He reftores Auguftodunum, now Autun, which had been almoft utterly 

Autui? ° f ri " lie ^ * n y ear 2 ^9' Tetricus, for having revolted 

from him, and invited the emperor Claudius into Gaul. The 

temples, baths, and other public edifices, nay, and moft of 
the houfes belonging to private perfons, were, at an immenfe 

charge, rebuilt by Conftantius, who moreover embellifhed 



the city, in regard of its attachment to Claudius, his great 

uncle, with magnificent aqueducts, fupplied it with plenty of 



water, tranfplantcd thither the moft confpicuous families in 

the other provinces, prevailed upon the famous orator Eu- 
menius, who was himfelf a native of the place, to take upon 
him the charge of educating and inftru£ting their youth, and, 
in fnort, did all that lay in his power to raife Autun above all 
the other cities of Gaul s. 

The following year, when Conftantius and Galerius were 
confuls, two ftrong caftles were built by the latter on the 
Danube, in the country of the Sarmatians ; the one over- 
againft Acincum, or Aquincum, now Strigonium, or Gran, 
in Lower Hungary ; the other oppofite to Bononia, which 
flood between the Draw and Save, and is at prefent known 
by the name of Bonm<3fter. From the date of feveral laws, 
publiftied this and the preceding year, it appears that Dio- 
clefian fpent them both in Illyricum and Thrace ; which pro- 
vinces belonged to Galerius, whom perhaps he was come to 
afiiiL againft the barbarians on the other fide of the Danube: 

in the fame manner we mall fee Maximian enter Gaul to de- 
fend that province againft the incurfions of the barbarians, 
The Carpi while Conftantius was employed in Britain. The next con- 

dued Cly fub * ^ & were ^y^ cus anc * Annulinus. This year, the Carpi, af- 
ter having long maintained themfelves in fpite of the utmoft 



efforts of the Roman emperors, were at length entirely re- 
duced by Galerius, and by Dioclefian tranfpianted into the 
territories of the empire, chiefly into Pamionia 11 . From an 
infcription of this year, we learn, that the emperors caufed 
the walls of Vitodurum, now Wlntherthur, in the canton of 
Zurich, between Zurich and Conftance, to be rebuilt. Au- 
relius Prcculus, who commanded in the country of the Se- 

quani, 
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quani, had the fuperintendency of the work. In that infcrip- 

Dioclefian is ftyled imperator the tenth time, and Maxi- 



mian the eighth ; . The following year, 296, Dioclefian he 



g conful the fixth time, and Conftantius the fecond 
ter, after three years preparations, undertook at length the 
reduction of Britain. Eumenius the panegyrift pretends, that Conf 
the Romans were every- where victorious; that they had re- invac 

covered whatever they had formerly poflefied (he ought at leaft 

to have excepted antient Dacia) ; and that, having overcome 



the reft of their enemies, they deemed it a great difgrace, that 
fuch a wealthy province as Britain, which fupplied them with 

many valuable commodities, lhould ftill be held by an affaffin 

and ufurper . Conftantius therefore, without further delay, re- 
folved to pafs over into Britain ; and Maximian to whom he 
imparted his refolution, haftened into Gaul, to prevent the 
barbarians beyond the Rhine from breaking into the empire r 
while he was employed againft the rebels in Britain. Con- 
ftantius had equipped feveral fleets, and in different ports, 
that the enemy, not knowing where to expect him, might 
be obliged to divide their powerful navy. One of his fleets 
commanded by Afciepiodotus, his captain of the guards, to 
whom hiftorians afcribe the whole glory of the victory, fet 
fail from Boulogne ; and efcaping by the help of a fog, the 
Britifh navy, which lay off the ifle of Wight, and was ready His ai 
to engage them, landed, their men without meeting with the !*^ s d 
lean' oppofition. Afciepiodotus had no fooner put his army 
afhore, than he fet fire to his fleet, that there might be no 
hopes of fafety, but in victory. Conftantius, who had failed 

with another fquadron from the mouth of the Seine, landed at 

another place, not mentioned by hiftorians, and was received 
by the inhabitants with the greateft demonftrations of joy. 




Allectus was encamped at a fmall diftance from the 
where Conftantius landed ; but either not daring to engage 
him in perfon, or hoping to overcome Afciepiodotus before 
the two armies joined, he quitted his poft, and marched 
with great fpeed againft the latter. Conftantius followed 



him, but did not arrive, notwithstanding all the expedition 
he could ufe, till after the battle, in which Allectus, who Alls ^ us ^ 

had engaged, hurried on by fear and defpair, before the arri-^nain, 
val of the Roman troops who obeyed him, was killed ; and 
his army, confifting only of foreign auxiliaries, either clif- 

pened or cut in pieces. Before the battle, he quitted the 

P 
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perial robes, that they might not difcover him ; fo that the 
conquerors, with much ado, difcovered his body among the 
heaps of the barbarians who lay flain in the field 1 
Conftantius's fleet, feoaratine 



ed the 1 



Lond 



on. 



Part of 

arating from the reft during the fog, 
and failing up that river, arrived at 
Phis accident, which might have been attended 



with bad confcq 



occalioned a new vi£tory 



fuch 



London 

faved by 
Conftan 



of the auxiliaries of Allc&us as had efcaped the general (laugh 
ter, fled to London, with a defign to plunder that wealthy city 
and return to their refpeclive countries with the booty. Bu 



Conftantius's men landin 





in the port of Lond 



at 



tius's men the fame time, fell 
from being flaughter of them in all parts of th 



upon the barbarians, and made a dreadful 



plundered. 



7 



means 



eat joy of the inhabit 



which was by that 
happily preferved. 



Conftantius granted a general pardon to the partizans of Ca- 
raufius and Alle&us, and caufed his own men to reftore what 
ever they had taken from the natives upon their firft landing 



faying 



was not come 



pprefs, but -to deliver the 



Britain re- people from oppreflion ■". Thus was Britain re-united to the 



empire 



the empire, after it had been held feven years by Caraufius 
and three by Allectus. Of this victory, Eumenius the pane 



gyrift {peaks 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



O important victory ! worthy of many 




the Franks 



triumphs ! By this Britain is reftored 

are utterly defeated; and other nati 
federacy reduced to obedience, 
felf is fcoured, to eftablifh a lafting tranquillity in thofe 

eat Caefar, for your part, may with 



To 



de, the fea 



provinces 



Y 



ou 



5 to 



cc 

cc 



juftice triumph in this conqueft of a new world 
reftoring the naval glory of Rome, may boaft 



and 




y 



have added to the empire a larg* 



mer dominions 



Br 



ement than all its for 
now fo perfectly reduced 



cc 
cc 



that all the neighbouring nations are under abfolute fubj 



tion 
will 



i 



Thus Eumenius 



friend to Conftanti 



appear in the fequel of the hiftory, than to 



for the brave Caledonians were not by him 



th 



yoi 



b 



ftill maintained their 



brou o;ht 

O 

liberties. 



ruth ; 
under 
The 



fame writer obferves 



from Britain Conftantius fent feve 



tl workmen to be employed in rebuilding and embelliming the 

ty of Au 



Conftanti 



tain 



ned to G 




and tranfpl 



thus fettled affair 

great num 




hers of 

Frank; 
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Franks into that province, peopled with them the countries Fart of Caul 

tof Amiens, Beauvois, Troies, and; Langres* almoft quite r de-^° P p^ 8t 
- flitute of- inhabitants^ obliging the new comers to cultivate 
the lands, to pay the iifual tributes* and fupply the Roman 
armies with a certain number of troops Pi The fame year, 
Dioclefian recovered Egypt frorh Achilleusj who had caufed 
himfelf to be proclaimed emperor, and held that province, 
according to his coins, for the fpace of near t fix year 
Dioclefian marched againft him this year in perfon, overcame Achillea 
him without much trouble, and punifhed him according r!o 0V ® r ^ >!T ; e j 
his deferts. Thus Aurelius Vi&or But Eutropius writes, reduce 8 / by 
that he fuftained an eight months fiege in Alexandria 5 and Dioclefian. 
Eufebius, that great numbers were killed on both fides, dur 
ing the fiege Dioclefian not only punifhed with death the 

ring-leaders of the revolt, but filled Egypt with murders and 

profcriptions u ; and even gave up, according to Orofius - v 
the city of Alexandria to be plundered by his greedy and en- 
raged foldiery. If what thefe.aut.hors write be true, we leave 
our readers to judge of the fincerity of Eumenius, who 
tells us, . that Dioclefian, by his extraordinary clemency, re 
ftored tranquillity to Egypt x . Some writers obferve, that 
he made a Ariel: fearch after all the books of chymiftry, writ 

ten formerly by the Egyptians, and caufed them all to be 
publicly burnt, left the Egyptians, enriched by that art, fhould 
be tempted to {hake off the yoke anew y . Conftantine, the 
fon of Conftantius, attended Dioclefian in this war; for 
Eufebius tells us, that he faw him as he pafled with the em- 
peror through Paleftine z . The city of Coptis and Bufiris in 
Thebais, having fided in this war with Achilleus, were by 
Dioclefian utterly ruined a . Zonaras fuppofes thefe cities to 
have been deftroyed by Dioclefian, fome time before the re- 
volt of Achilleus, for having attempted to (hake off the Ro- 
man yoke b . Eumenius tells us, that the victories gained 
by Dioclefian in Egypt, ftruck terror into the Indians and 
Ethiopians ' . However, the emperor was fo far from tak 

ing any advantage of that confternation, and extending the 

limits 

p 

p Valef. rer. Franc. 1. i, p. 15. Buch. Belg. p. 227. Pane- 
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limits of the empire on that fide, that, on the contrary, he 

entered into a treaty with the Nubians, who ufed to make 
Diockfian ^ re( l uent inroads into the adjoining territory of Oafis, yield- 
yields part ing to them a large country, as much, fays Procopius, as a 
of Egypt to traveller could go through in feven days, on condition, that 
the Nubi- p reventec } the Blemyes, and other barbarians, from 

breaking into Egypt on the fide of Ethiopia. The fame 
writer adds, that Dioclefian caufed a caftle to be built in an 
ifland formed by the Nile in the neighbourhood of Elephan- 

tis, and a temple, in which facrifices were offered, both by 

the Roman and Nubian priefts, for the profperity of both na- 
tions. By this means, the emperor hoped to eftablifti a good 
underftanding between the Romans and thofe barbarians ; and 
therefore called the caftle Philas, that is, friendfhip. But 



Mo 



neither the country he yielded to them, nor the penlion which 
he engaged to pay yearly both to them and the Blemyes, and 
which was ftill paid in the time of Juftinian, was fufficient 
to reftrain them from making inroads into the empire, when 
not awed by the Roman troops £l . 

The next confuls were Maximianus, the fifth time, and 
Galerius, the fecond. The former, quitting Gaul upon the 
return of Conftantius from Britain, crofTed over into Africa, 
cut in pieces the armies of the rebellious Moors, befieged 

fubdued by their caftles and ftrong holds, drove them from their moun- 
f.-aximian. t a { ns anc j roc k s? which they had hitherto deemed impregna- 
ble ; and having obliged them to deliver up their arms, and 
furrender at discretion, tranfplanted them into other coun- 
tries The fame year, Narfes, king of Perfia, emulating 

the glory of Sapor, who had defeated the Roman armies 

and taken the emperor himfelf prifoner, entered Armenia at 

the head of a mighty army; and, having, without much 
trouble, reduced that kingdom, advanced into Mefopotamia. 
Dioclefian, mindful of the misfortune that had befallen the 

•wnhappy Valerian, inftead of marching againit hinij in perfon, 

withdrew into Egypt, committing the whole management of 
that dangerous war to Galerius, whom he enjoined to leave 
Ilh ricum forthwith, and haften into Mefopotamia, to op- 

pofe there the attempts of the Perfian monarch. Galerius 

obeyed, fiew to Mefopotamia, and meeting the Perflans be- 
tween Callinicum and Carrhse, engaged their numerous army 
Galerius de- with the few troops he had then with him. The battle laft- 

l ;>'_ed feme hours; but in die end the Romans, overpowered 

with 
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with numbers, were forced to give ground, and fave them 



felves by flight. Galerius haftened to Dioclefian, to give 




him, by word of mouth, an account of the difafter, and 
advife with him about the moft proper meafures to prevent 
the evil confequences that might attend it. The emperor, 
who, at his arrival, was taking the air in the fields^ received 
him with the greateft contempt imaginable, and fufFered him, 
attired as he was with the purple, to walk one, or, as others 
write, feveral, miles by his chariot f . This . affront, inftead 
of difhearteriingp him, infpired him with an eager defire o 
wiping off the difgrace of his late overthrow. Having there- 
fore, with much ado, obtained leave of Dioclefian to raife a 
hew army, he aflembled all the troops in Illyricum and Mce- 
iia, made new levies, and in a fhort time returned with a 
confiderable army, and entered Armenia. All authors agree, 
that Galerius in this war performed whatever could be ex- 
pected from , a brave foldier and experienced commander : he 
even went in perfon, attended only by two horfemen, to 



reconnoitre the enemy, pamng himfelf upon thofe who {top- 
ped him for a deputy lent by the Roman emperor to the. 
Perfian monarch. Having thus viewed the enemy's camp 
and works, he attacked them fo feafonably, and conducted 
the whole action with fuch prudence and addrefs, that only 
with twenty-five thoufand men he forced their entrench- JJjJ*'^'" 
ments, tho' defended by an innumerable multitude, cut f^ted in "a 
above twenty thoufand of them in pieces, took an immenfe fecond bat- 
booty and an incredible number of prifoners, among whom *! e ^ Galc 
were the king's wives, fifters, and children, both fons and *' 
daughters, and a great many perfons of the firft rank s. Ga- 
lerius treated the princeffes with great refpect, and would not 
fufFer the leaft affront to be offered to them ; which feemed 
fo furprifing to the Perfians, that they owned themfelves as 
much inferior to the Romans in chaftity as in valour h . Eu- 

tropius tells us, that Licinius, afterwards emperor, fignalized 
himfelf on this oecafion Narfes, who was prefent at this 
battle, and, according to Zonaras, wounded in the beginning 

of the engagement, fled with the reft, and took Iheker in 



the moft remote deferts of his kingdom \ whence he fent 

Apharban, one of his chief favourites, to conclude a peace 

With the Romans upon any terms. Apharban, in the fnoft 

X 2 humble- 
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The Per- humble and fubmiffive manner, entreated the conqueror not 

peace^ to ^eftroy the Perfian empire, but to ufe his victory with 

moderation ; which, he faid, would gain him greater reputa- 
tion and fame, than the victory itfelf. As for the conditions 
of the peace, he left them entirely to him ; and only beg- 
ged in his matter's name, that, mindful of the generofity which 
in all ages had been peculiar to the Romans, he would add 
to, the obligations which he already owed him for treating his 
wives and children with fuch humanity, that of reftoring 
them to their former condition. Galerius anfwered him, that 
it ill became the Perfians to expect moderation in others, after 
they had in fuch an enormous manner, as was known to the 
whole world, abufed their victory in treating their illuftrious 
captive Valerian like the meaneft of flaves, nay, worfe than 
their beafts of burden. However, as it is beneath a Roman, 
added he, to retaliate fuch indignities, and we are taught to 

fpare thofe who fubmit, and humble fuch as oppofe us, let 
your mafter know, that he may perhaps foon have the plea- 
sure of feeing the perfons who are fo dear to him k . Gale- 
rius, having difmifled the Perfian embaffador, haftened to 

Dioclefian, who received him at Nifibis in Mefopotamia with 
all pomble marks of honour and efteem. They held feveral 
conferences, the fubjecl: of which was, whether or no they 

fhould conclude a peace with the Perfians, and upon what 
terms. We are told, that they might have eafily reduced Per- 
fia to a Roman province; but that Dioclefian did not approve 
of it, for reafons, fays Aurelius Victor, unknown to us K 
Sicorius Probus, one of Galerius's fecretaries, was therefore 
difpatched to Narfes, who received him with great demonftra- 
tions of kindnefs and efteem, and foon after admitted him to an 
audience on the banks of the Afprudis in Media, in the pre- 
fence only of Apharban and two others. The terms propofed 
granted " by Probus were, that Narfes fhould yield to. the Romans the 
them upon five following provinces, Intelene, Sophene, Arzacene, Car- 
in 6 five 6 ' ro- ^ ene > anc ^ Zabdicene ; that the Tigris mould be the boundary 
viLes tothe between the two empires; that Nifibis fhould be a corn- 
Romans, mon empory to both nations ; that the limits of Armenia 

fhould be extended to the caftle of Zintha on the confines 
of Media ; and laftly, that the king of Iberia fhould receive 
the crown at the hands of the Roman emperor. Narfes ex- 
cepted againft the article relating to Nifibis, but complied with 

die reft. Whereupon a peace was concluded, and the Per- 
fian 



Which is 
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fian king's wives and children fent back to him m . This^ 
peace proved very advantageous to the Romans, and lafted* 
forty years, till the Perfians, defirous to recover the pro-' 

vinces they had yielded, broke it in the latter end of Conftan- 
tine's reign. The above-mentioned provinces lay towards the 
fprings of the Tigris, and on the Roman fide of that river ; 
but were by the Romans commonly called the provinces be- 
yond the Tigris, becaufe they had been fo called by the Per- 
fians. Inftead of Intelene and Sophene, we read in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Moxoene and Rehimene: as to the names 
of the other three, there is no difagreement among authors. , 

For thefe conquefts, Galerius aflumed the pompous titles of - '^J 1 ™ 8 19 

Perficus, Armeniacus, Medicus, and Adiabenicus, as if he with his vie* 

had fubdued all thefe nations ; and became fo elated with his tor y* 
victory, that Dioclefian began to take umbrage at his haughty 
behaviour, imagining that he would not be much longer fatif- 

fied with the bare title of Csefar n . The following year, A- 
nicius Fauftus being conful, the fecond time, with Severus 
Gallus, Dioclefian built feveral forts and caftles on the fron- 
tiers of the empire towards Perfia, and furrounded with high 
walls and flrong towers the caftle of Cercufium in Mefopo- 
tamia, at the confluence of the Aboras and the Euphrates °. 
The next confuls were Dioclefian, the feventh time, and 
Maximian, the fixth. This year, the Marcomanni and Baf~ 
tarnae received a great overthrow, and great numbers of their 
captives were tranfplanted into the Roman territories. From 
feveral laws it appears, that Dioclefian was this year in the 
months of January, February, April, and November, at Sir- 

mium, and on the fifth of June at Philippopolis in Thrace 

The following year, when Conftantius and Galerius were 
confuls the third time, is quite barren of events. The next 

confuls wereTitianus, the fecond time,, and Ncpotianus, whom 

Onuphrius takes to be the father of Flavius Popilius Nepo- 
tianus, who ufurped the empire fifty years after r . This Confiantiut 
year Conftantius f gained a remarkable vi&ory over theS?™* 
Alemanni, who coming upon him unexpectedly, while he t h e Ale- 
had but a fmall body of troops with him, obliged him to re- manni. 
tire, and fhelter himfelf within the walls of Langres. But 

his army arriving a few hours after he had entered the city, 



X 3 



he 
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he marched, out at the head of the detachment he had with 

i 

him, joined his other forces, and falling upon the enemy, 
cut fixty thoufand of them in pieces 3 . Eumenius men- 
tions another victory gained this year by Conftantius in the 
plains of VindonifTa, now Vindifch, in the canton of Bern, 
near the confluence of the Aar and the Rufs l . The fame 
writer tells us, that a numerous army, confifting of different 

German nations, having rende^voufed in an ifland in the 
Rhine, while that river was frozen over, were by a fudden 
thaw fhut up there, and obliged to furrender at difcretion to 
the Romans, who kept them blocked up with their fleet u v 
Dioclefian was, as appears from the code w 9 on the fourth of 
July at Antioch in Syria* The following year when Con- 
ftantius and Galerius were confuls the fourth time, a great 



dearth prevailed in moft provinces of the empire, occafioned 
fays Lactantius x , by the avaricioufnefs of Dioclefian, who, 
to obviate that evil, fixed the prices of all forts of neceffary 

provifions ; but the rates being too low, the traders inftead of 
expofing to fale, concealed their commodities, by which means 
the dearth was changed into a famine, which raged till the 
merchants were allowed to fell their commodities at their own 
prices. The fame thing happened in the reign of Julian, fur? 
named the apoftate. We read in the chronicle of Alexandria, 
that Dioclefian gave this year to that city the military bread 0 ; 
what is meant thereby, we are not told. Procopius writes* 
that Dioclefian ordered two millions of bufhels of corn to be 
yearly diftributed among the inhabitants of that populous me- 
tropolis ?. Before the reign of Dioclefian, corn was given 
monthly to old and difabled perfons ; and in the reign of Con* 
ftantine to the ecclefiaftics q . Dioclefian feems to have palled 
this year partly in Syria, and partly at Nicomedia in Bithynia, 
with Galerius r , The next year, Dioclefian entered upon his 
eighth^ and Maximian upon his feventh, confulfhip. Dio^ 
clefian and Galerian pafTed the winter at Nicomedia in Bithy- 
nia, in confultations, not about the means of extending the 
empire,' and fecuring it againft the incurfions of the barbae 
rians, but concerning the moft effectual methods of utterly 

extir- 
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extirpating the chriftian religion, to which Galerian hadThetentb 

imbibed from his infancy an irreconcileable hatred. He f^jj,^* 
found means to infpire Dioclefian with the fame fury, and, 
as we may call it madnefs ; the efFecl: of which was the 
moft bloody and dreadful perfecution the church had yet fuf- 
fered. This perfecution, which was the tenth and laft gene- 
ral one, broke out on the twenty-third of February of this 
year, 303, the nineteenth of Dioclefian's reign, and raged 
ten whole years with a fury hardly to be exprefled, the chrif- 



tians being every-where, without diftin£Hon of fex, age, or 



condition, dragged to execution, and tortured with the moft 



exquifite torments, rage, cruelty, and hatred could invent. 
Such numbers of chriftians fufFered death in all the provinces 
of the empire, that the tyrants imagining they had compaffed 
their wicked intent, and entirely abolifhed chriftianity, told 
the world in a pompous, but lying, infcription, that they had 
extinguifhed the chriftian name and fuperftition, and every- 
where reftored the worfhip of the gods to its former purity 
and luftre. But the church triumphed over all the powers 
and artifices of men, and, in fpite of the utmoft efforts of 
tyranny, prevailed a few years after in the very metropolis of 
idolatry and fuperftition. During this perfecution, Albanus 
Verolamienfis, Julius, Aaron, a citizen of Ifca legicnum, 
now Exeter, and other champions of the faith, almoft with- 
out number, fufFered martyrdom in Britain. But to give an 
account of their fufferings, of their truly heroic firmnefs, and 
unfhaken conftancy, would be intrenching on the province 
of the ecclefiaftic writers. Happy and glorious had hitherto 
been the reign of Dioclefian ; but he no fooner began to im- 
brue his hands in the blood of the righteous, fays Eufebius, 
than he felt the effects of divine vengeance in the many cala- 
mities which foon overtook him s . A few days after the if- 
fuing of the firft edicts againft the chriftians, a fire broke 
out in the palace at Nicomedia, where Dioclefian and Gale- A fire break* 
rius were lodged, and reduced part of it to afhes Eufe- 0 J^jjj 
bius writes, that he could never know how that accident Nicomedia, 
happened *. Conftantine, who was on the fpot, afcribes it 
to lightning w ; and Laclantius allures us, that Galcrius caufed 



fire to be privately fet to the palace, that he might lay the 

blame of it upon the chriftians, and by that means incenfe 

X 4 Dioclefian 
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Dioclefian ftill more againft them, which he did accordingly 
Conftantine tells us that Dioclefian was fo difturbed with 
this accident, that thenceforth he conftantly imagined to fee 



lightning falling from heaven, which was in effect the begin- 



ning of that phrenzy, which by Laclantius and Eufebius is 
afcribed to the malady, of which we mall fpeak anon, Dio-^ 
clefian's terror and difmay were greatly encreafed by a fecond 
fire, which broke out in the palace fifteen days after the firft, 
but was ftopt before it had done any great mifchief. How- 
ever, it had the effect which Was intended by the author of it, 
Galeriusj for Dioclefian, afcribing it to the chriftians, re- 
folved to keep no meafures with them 5 an4 Galerius, the 
more to exafperate him againft them, withdrew from Nico- 



media the fame day, faying, that he was afraid of being 
burnt alive by the chriftians About this time, one Eu- 



Eugcn'ms genius aftitmed the title of emperor in Syria. He commanded 

proclaimed fiye hundred 

men in Seleueia, who being employed in the 
a?ew fd- day-time in cleanfmg the harbour of that city, and in the 

ditrs. night in baking their own bread, to deliver themfelves from 

that jnfuppor table drudgery, agreed to revolt,, and proclaim 
their leader emperor. Eugehius, who expected nothing lefs, 
refufed at flrft the dignity offered him \ but was at length pre- 
vailed upon, through fear, to accept it ; for they threatened 

him with prefent death ; if he refufed to fecond their defigns. 
Being therefore arrayed with a purple robe taken from the 
ftatue of one of the gods, lie led his men ftrait to Antioch, 
which city he reached the fame day in the clofe of the even- 
ing, and entered it without oppofition, as there was no gar- 
rifon in the place, and the inhabitants were quite unapprifed 
pf his revolt ] but when he began to aft as emperor, the 
whole city rofe, and falling upon the rebels, for the moft part 
intoxicated with wine, with fuch arms as chance prefented, 
Who are all killed them all to a man before midnight. Thus the empire of 
put in pieces. £ U g ejl j us began and ended the fame day a . Dioclefian ought ra- 



The crudt ^ eF to ^ ave rewarc ^ ^ 1?n pufliftied the Anliochians ; but on 

of Dioclefian ^ s occafion he betrayed that cruelty which was w ^1 $ 
to the An- for, without any trial, without paying any regard to the ufual 
tipchians. f ornis 0 f ] aw he commanded the chief m^.giftrates of Antioch 

and Seleueia to be publicly executed, as if . they had been al. 

privy to the confpiracy ; which rendered him fo odious to th< 

Syrians, that they could not, without horror, hear his nam* 
' ' • mentionec 



x Laft. perf. c. 14. p. 12. J Conftant. ibid. z Lad. , ibid 
Eufeb dq martyr. PaM.c. 2. p. 320. a Liban. orat. xiv. f 

& prat. xv. p. 410 , 41 1 . 
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Rome# 



mentioned ninety years after b . Among the many perfo 

who loft their lives on this occafion, Libanius names his pa- 
ternal grandfather and his grandfather's brother, whofe eftates 
were likewife confifcated Towards the clofe of the year, 
Dioclefian and Maximian, with their two Caefars, Conftan- 
tius and Galerius, repaired to Rome, and there enjoyed the 
honour of a triumph, which the fenate had long fince decreed 
them, and their many vi&ories and conquefts well deferved. 
As Dioclefian, both in his triumph and the fports that follow- * hd leaves 
ed it, fhewed greater oeconomy than was pleafing to the po 
pulace, they took thence occalion to rally him with great li- 
berty \ which he not being able to bear, left the city foon af- 
ter his triumph, and fet out for Ravenna on the nineteenth of 
December. As the feafon was then both rainy and cold, he 

contracted a lingering diftemper, which in a fhort time weak- 
ened him to fuch a degree, that he could neither walk nor 
ftand '. He entered upon his ninth confulfhip at Ravenna, 
having Maximian, the eighth time conful, for his collegue. 
In the beginning of the fpring, he fet out from Ravenna, and 
paffing through Venetia and Illyricum, carried always, con- 
trary to his cuftom, in a litter, arrived at Nicomedia in the 
beginning of the autumn. As his diftemper encreafed daily, 

on the thirteenth of December fo deep a fwoon feized him, 
that he was believed to have paid the laft debt of mortality, 
.and a report of his death was fpread all over $he city. How- His UlneG 
ever, he recovered his fight and voice ; but his; head remain- 
ed fo afte&ed, that thenceforth he frequently fell into fits, 
which quite deprived him of the ufe of his reafon. As he was 
not in a condition to appear abroad till the firft of March of 

the following year, many perfons believed he was dead ; but 
that his death was kept concealed till the arrival of Galerius, 

leaft the foldiers fhould, in the mean time, according to their 
cuftom, proclaim a new emperor e , To diflipate this report, 

Jie fhewed himfelf to the people of Nicomedia on the firft of 

March \ but there appeared fuch a change in his countenance, 
that many doubted whether it was the fame perfon. Soon 
after, Galerius arrived, who had already threatened Maxi-* 
mian with a civil war, if he did not refign the empire ; and 
was come into Nicomedia with a defign to oblige Dioclefian 
likewife to refign the fovereignty, fince he was no longer able 
to difcharge the fun&ions of the imperial dignity. As Dio- 
clefian 



r * 



b Idem ibid. c Idem ibid. d Laft. perfec. c. 17. p 
1 v Ammian. 1. xvi. p. 131. * La&. periec. c. 17. p. 15 
Eufeb. 1. viii.c. 13. ' 
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clefian did not yield to the reafons he alledged, but only of- 
fered to take both him and Conftantius for his partners in the 
empire, Galerius told him plainly, that if he did not refign of 
his own accord, he would force him to it. Dioclefian, 
frightened with thefe menaces, and well apprifed, that Gale- 
rius, who had, for fome time, been encreafing his army with 
new levies, was in a condition to make good his word, yield- 
ed at length, and it was agreed, that Dioclefian and Maximi- 
Galerius 0- an fhould refign the fovereignty ; that Conftantius and Gale- 
bligeshim ri fljould, at the f ame t i me t> e i nV efted with it ; and that, 

to renounce - J - 

the empire, to preferve the form of government introduced by Dioclefian, 

two new Caefars fhould be named. Dioclefian immediately 




difpatched an exprefs to Maximian, who was then at Milan, 
acquainting him with what had paued at Nicomedia. He 
was no lefe unwilling* than his collegue, to part with the fo- 
. vereignty ; but neverthelefs, to avoid a civil war, in which 
he was w~U apprifed, Galerius would prevail, he came into 

the fame meafures f . Such is the account which La&antius 
ives us of the refignation of Maximian and Dioclefian, in 
a piece not long fince recovered from darknefs. Conftantine, 
who was then at Nicomedia, and lodged in the fame palace 
with Dioclefian, aflures us, in a fpeech which he pronounced 
in public, that the emperor, thinking himfelf no longer able 
to govern, on account of the fits to which he was fubjecl:, 
refigned of his own accord 8 5 and the panegy rifts, who wrote 
at that time, mention his refignation as a fhining inftance of 
greatnefs, generoftty, and an utter contempt of all human 

grandeur 5 nay, they tejl us, that both he and Maximian had 
agreed long before, and even bound themfelves by a folemn 



~ ~~"D ■ • \ * ' " -J " t " 

oath in the capita], to refign the fovereignty. Aurelius Vic- 



tor writes, that Dioclefian quitted the government, and be- 
took himfelf to a private life, that he might not be overwhelm- 
ed with the misfortunes that threatened the empire h . As two 
new Caefars were to be chofen, Dioclefian propofed Maxenti- 

us, the fon of Maximian and fon-in-law of Galerius, and 

Conftantine, the fon of Conftantius ; but Galerius, rejecting 
Max'imin them, prevailed upon Dioclefian to name two others in their 
Sdared*™* room ? v * z ' Severus, whom he bad already fent to receive the 
c«fars. purple at the hands of Maximian, and Daia or Daza, his fil- 



ter's fon, to whom he had a little before given the name of 



Maximin. They were both greatly attached to Galerius, 

but neither of them any- ways qualified for fuch an high ftation. 

However, 



1 La&. perfec. c. 17. p. 15. & c. 18. p. 16. & ConHaitf* 
©rat. c. 25,. fe Aar. Vict. p. .525, 
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However, Diocletian corifented to their election ; and a few Dioclefian ^ 

days after, on the firft of May of the prefent year -io<, tlie * nd Ma»mj- 
twenty-nrit or his reign, he rehgned the empire in the pre-; empire, 
fence of his court and the army, devefting himfelf of the pur- 
ple, and delivering it to Maximin, whom at the fame time 

he declared Caefar, together with Severus. This ceremony 
was performed in the fame place where Galerius had been de- 
clared Caefar, about three miles from Nicomedia. DiocleuV 
an, before he devefted himfelf of the purple, made an harangue 
tp the foldiers, telling them, That, his infirmities obliging 
him to retire, he yielded the empire to Conftantjus and Ga- 
lerius, who were more able and better qualified than he to 
difcharge fo great a truft. When the ceremony was over, 
Dioclefian paffe4 through Nicomedia with a fmall retinue 
and retiring to Dalmatia, his native country, chofe the city 
of Salona for the place of his refidence K The fame day 

Maximian, quitting the purple at Milan, configned it to Ser- 
verus, as had been agreed on before-hand, declared Conftan- 
tius and Galerius emperors, and then retired to Lucania, 
where we fhall foon fee him raifing difturbances, with a de- 
tign to refume the dignity which he had quitted. As for Di- Diocletian 
oclelian, hepafled the remainder of his life, that is, near nine J^* 
years, at a country-feat, in the neighbourhood of Salona, on 
the fpot where the city of Spalatro was afterwards built. The 
ruins of the palace of Dioclefian are {till to be feen there, anj 
take up two thirds of the town. It was, according to the 
defcription which Conftantius Porphyrogenitus gives us of it, 
a moil: ftately and magnificent building, and contained four 
temples, one of which is ftill entire and the cathedral of Spa- 
latro, Dioclefian diverted himfelf, during his retirement, 



1 



9 



9 



with cultivating a garden, faying often, Now I live ; now I 



fee the beauty of the fun. Some time after, when Maximian 

and others wrote to him to join them and refume the empire, 
he returned them this anfwer ; I wifh you would but come to 
Salona, that I might fhew you the colworts which I have 
planted with my own hands ; I am fure you would never 
thenceforth mention the empire to me k . He was long ho- 
noured in his retreat by the princes who reigned after him, 

and looked upon him as their common father, fince to him 
they were indebted for their dignity. In an infcription of the 
year 306, both he and Maximian are ftyled the antient em- 
perors, and the fathers of the emperors l . In his time they 

confecrated 



1 Lad. perf. c. 18. p. 16, 17. Vi£t. epit. p. 543. k Idem, 

54*. iEHtrop, p. 587. 1 P. Pagf, p. 148. 
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confecrated the thermae, or hot baths, which he had begun a* 
Rome, and confulted him in all affairs of great importance, 

paying great deference to his counfels. Thus Galerius in- 
vited him in the year 307, to Carnus, or Carnuntum, in Pan- 

nonia, to advife with him about the promotion of Licinius n '. 
However, feveral things happened afterwards, which gave him 
great concern and uneafinefs : His daughter Valeria refufmg 
to marry Maximin, after the death of her hulband Galerius 
in the year 311, was by that prince treated in a barbarous 
manner, and banifhed. Conftantine and Licinius, in the be- 
ginning of the year 313, efpoufed with great zeal the caufe 
of the perfecuted chriftians, whom he and his collegue MaXi- 
mian had attempted utterly to extirpate ". Victor adds, that 
the two above-mentioned princes having been invited to the 
nuptials of Licinius with the filler of Conftantine, and he ex- 
cufing himfelf on account of his age, they wrote a threaten- 
ing letter to him, as if he had been concerned in the diftur- 
bances raifed bv Maxentius °. *The fame author adds, that 



the dread he was in of an ignominious death, prompted him 
His death* to en( j ]-jj s j]f e p 0 if on p. Theophanes writes, that the 

fenate had already ifiued a decree for his execution 4 ; and 
La&antius, that feeing himfelf, after a glorious reign of twen- 
ty years, ill ufed and defpifed, he refolved to put an end to 

his life, abftained from all food, and died of hunger, grief, 
and defpair r . In the chronicle of Alexandria we read, that 
he died of a dropfy 1 ; and in Eufebius, that he was confunv 

ed and worn out by a lingering diftemper r . He died, ac- 
cording to Aurelius Victor u , foon after the marriage of Lici- 
nius, which was celebrated in the March of the year 313, 
after having lived about eighty years, and reigned twenty 
and fome months. He was deified with the ufual folemnities 
after his death probably by Licinius or Maximin II. for 
Conftantine, at the time of his death, profeffed the chriftian 
religion. Libanius writes, that Dioclefian {hewed himfelf in 
He fcewed many, but not in all, things an excellent prince x ; and the 

himfelf in emperor Julian commends him for having done many thin 
m3n y that proved very ufeful to the public v . He enacted a gre 
Brincc? niany wholefome laws, and was fo far from countenancin ' 




formers 



m Lad. perf. c. 29. p. 26. " Idem ibid. c. 43. p. 3^ 
9 Vict. epit. p. 542. p Idem ibid, 1 Theoph. chronogr 
p. 8. r Lacl:. perf. c. 42. p. 36. s Chron. Alexand. p. 6$t 
1 Eufeb. 1. viii. c. 7. p. 317. u Aur. Vicl. p. 542. w ^ u 
trop. p. 586. Eufeb. 1. ix. c. 10. p, 364. x Liban. orat. xiv 

P* 399' y J u ^' orat * * P- iz. 
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formers, that he commanded them to be executed, when 
they could not make good their charge. He would not re- 
ceive the accufation of one Thaumafius againft his benefactor 
Symmachus, in whofe houfe he had been brought up, and 
condemned another to banifhment, for informing againft his 
brother z . He fuppreffed the officers called frumentarii, of 



whom Cafaubon fpeaks much at length, without giving us 
any fatisfa&ory reafon why they were fo called a . They were 
firft eftabliftied to give the emperor immediate notice of the 
difturbances that happened in the provinces ; but abufing their 

office, efpecially in the diftant countries, they often extorted 
large fums from the inhabitants, by threatening to accufe 
them, if they did not comply with their unjuft demands. 
However, no great benefit was reaped from their fuppreffion ; 
for thofe who were ftyled agentes in rebus and curiofi proved 
no lefs mifchievous than the frumentarii b . Dioclefian en- 
couraged and preferred perfons of merit and virtue, difcoun- 
tenanced vice, managed the public money with great frugali- 
, had much at heart the worfhip of the gods, and was, till 
feduced by Galerius, rather a friend than an enemy to the 
chriftians, of whom he had, till the year 303, great numbers 
both in his court and army c . He was greatly addicted to 
building, and embellifhed feveral cities of the empire, efpe- ^. s , 

cially Rome, Carthage, Milan, and Nicomedia, with many m " 
{lately edifices. From the ruins of his thermae, or public hot 
baths, which are ftill vifited and admired by all travellers to 

Rome, we may judge of the grandeur and magnificence of 

that furprifing fabric. Befides the bathing places, in which 
three thoufand perfons could conveniently bathe at a time, 
there were many other rooms and apartments ; for the books 
which were lodged in Trajan's library were conveyed thither 




The emperor Conftantius II. when he came to Rome in 358, 
admired nothing fo much as Dioclefian's baths, which feemed 
rather a province, fays Ammianus Marcellinus, with no fmall 

geration, than a building e . Part of thefe baths were by 
ope Pius IV. changed into a church, confecrated to the Virgin 




ry, under the title of Santa Maria degli Angeli. Diocle 
fian embellifhed with a great number of Irately buildings ma- 
ny other cities, but above all Nicomedia, with a defign of e- 
qualling it to Rome, for which purpofe he fpared no cofc or 

labour. 




* Cod. Juft. 1. ix. tit. i. leg 17. p. in. & !$g. 12. p. 8ic 

Cafaub. not. in Spart. p. 22. b Aur. Vict p. 524. - Idem 
. 525. Lad c per fee. c. 10. p. 9. d Eufeb. chron. p. zx\ 

rob, vit. 333. Vi&. epit, p. 525., 9 Asnmiao, 1, xvi. p. f 1 
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labour, that might render the place either beautiful or conve- 
nieht. He built there a circus, feveral bafdics, a mint, an 
arfenal, a palace for his wife, and another for his daughter. 
Thus Nicortiedia became the ordinary refidence of the empe- 
rors, when the affairs of the empire called them into the eaft, 

till the removal of the imperial feat to Conftantinople f . We 
have fpoken above of his magnificent palace or villa at Spala- 
tro in Dilmatia, in Which province he likewife built the caftle 
of Dioclea, in the village where he was born, the inhabitants 

The rove wnere °f were ca & Q & Dioclenans K But thefc buildings proved 
burdeufome very burdenfome to the people, who were not only obliged 
to the peo- to abandon their antient habitations to make room for them, 
* le * but moreover to furnifh workmen, beafts of burden, and the 



neceflary materials ; by which means he ruined provinces, 
while he embellifhed the cities. If he happened not to like a 
building when it was quite finifhed, he caufed it to be pulled 
down, though reared at an immenfe expence, and to be re- 
built upon a different plan, perhaps to pull it down a fecond 
and third time h . Ladtantius charges him with avarice, and 
with putting, under various falfe pretences, many perfons to 
death, in order to feize their eftates Eutropius % Zona- 
ras ', and Aurelius Viclor m tell us, that, to cover the mean- 
nefs of his extraction, he affected extraordinary magnificence 
in his attire, caufed thofe who approached him to fall pro- 
Aflkmes the flrate at his feet, affumed the titles of Lord and God, as Ca- 
ttle ot God. ]jg U i a an( j Domitian had done, and claimed divine worfhip. 

Hence Spartian, in addreflmg his works to him, ufes this ex- 
preflion; Hay them at the feet of your deity 11 . Other wri- 
ters exprefs themfelves in the fame ftyle, whether they direct 
their fpeech to him or his collegues, who, it feems, followed 
his example °. Dioclefian took the name of Jovius, and 
Maximian that of Herculeus, as if they had been defcended 
from thefe pretended deities, and even obliged their fucceffors 
to affume the fame titles. Thus Galerius and Maximian ad- 
ded to their other titles that of Jupiter and Jovius, and Con- 
ftantius the furname of Herculeus, which he tranfmitted to 

Licinius, and his fon Conffantine j but they foon quitted 
them j for Laclantius tells us, that in the year 320, the im- 
pious names of Jupiter and Hercules were aboliihed from off 

the 



f Lacl. perf. e. 7, 17. p. 7, 15. ' Conftan. Porphyr. de 
■adminiftr. imper. ad Rom. fil. p. 72. h Lad. perf. c. 7. p. 7. 
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the face of the earth K We cannot help obferving before 
clofe this chapter, that though no reign was more remarka- 
ble, either for length, or variety of great events, than Dio- 
cletian's, yet no prince's reign is lefs known ; which feems 
the more furprifmg to us, when we reflect: on the great num- 
ber of hiftorians who flourifhed in his time. Many of thent 
muft, without all doubt, have written the hiftory of his life* 
as we know they did thofe of his predeceflbrs, which moft of 
them infcribed to him : but no particular and diftincvt account 
of his reign has reached us ; nay, a chafm even in the hifto- 
ry of Zofimus, from the death of Carus to the rdignatioii 
of Dioclefian, has deprived us of what we might have learnt 
concerning him of that, as we may call him, fecond-hand 
hiftorian. May we not afcribe this general lofs of memoirs 

concerning him to divine vengeance, for his attempting ut- 
terly to abolifh the holy fcriptures ? This, at leaft, feems 
more probable to us, than what we read in a modern critic, viz. 
that the chriftians, out of hatred to fo cruel an enemy, fup- 
prefTed all hiftories and memoirs relating to him p . Of 

the writers who flourifhed under Dioclefian we (hall fpeak in 
our note (C.) 

p Laft.ibid.c. 52. p. 46. * Cafaur. not. in Spart. p. 201. 

(C ) Claudius Eufrhenius, fecretery to Dioclefian, wrote in four 
books the hiftory of the four princes Dioclefian, Maximian, Con- 

ftantius, and Galerius ^45 ) ; and this is all we know of hint. 
Vofiius is of opinion, that Afclepiodotus wrote the hiftory of Dio- 
clefian' s reign, becaufe Vopifcus quotes him in relating fome 
things concerning that prince ^46 ) ; but Afclepiodotus was cap- 
tain of the guards to Conftantius, and well acquainted with the 
court, Vopifcus might have quoted him, as he often quotes his 
father and grandfather ^ whenever committed any thing to v/riting. 
The Auguftirie writers, Viz. Spartian, Lampridius, Vulcatius, Ca- 
pitolinus, Pollio, and Vopifcus, all lived in the reign of Dioclefian, 
though fome of them wrote umter his fueceffors. JElias Spartia- 
nus, wrote firft the lives of all the emperors, from Julius Caefarto 

Adrian, and afterwards refoived to add to them the lives of all the 
other emperors and Casfars, and to inferibe the whole to Diocle- 
fian, of whofe family he feems to have been The lives of 
the following princes pafs uncer his name, viz. of Adrian, of M- 
lius Verus, his adopted fon, of Julian, Niger, Severus, Caracal- 
la, and Geta. Thofe of Mlms C»far, Adrian, Julian, Severus, 

and 



(45 ) Car. vit. p. 254. (46) VolT, hilt, Lat. 1. ii. c. 5, 

l8 S* ' (W) Ver. vit.p, 13, 16. 
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and Niger, are infcribed to Dioclefian 5 that of Caracalla has no 
dedication prefixed to it 5 but the life of Geta is addrefled to Con- 
ftantine, already Auguftus. What the author fays in his addrefs, 
gives us room to believe, that he had dedicated other lives to the 
feme prince ; nay, Salmafius takes him to be the author of the 
lives of all the emperors to Maximin I. ( /fi). This opinion we 
fhall examine anon. Vopifcus, in the life of Probus, names Ju- 
lius Capitolinus and M\ms Lampridius among the hiftorians who 

had written before him (4.9)- To the latter are generally alcribed 
the lives of Commodus, of Diadumenus the fon of Macrinus, of 
Heliogabalus, and Alexander. The life of Commodus is infcribed 
to Dioclefian ; thpfe of Heliogabalus and Alexander to Conftan- 
tine, who defired the author, as he tells us, to write the life of 
Heliogabalus, and to addrefs it to him, as he had done feveral 
other lives before (50). He adds, that hedefigned to write the 
hiftory of Alexander Severus, and his fucceffors, to Conftantine ; 
namely of the Gordiani, of Aurelian, Claudius, Dioclefian, Maxi- 
mian, Licinius, Severus, Alexander, who revolted in Africa in 
308, and of Maxentius. Thefe princes were, it feems, at that 

time all dead, and confequendy he could not write this before the 
year 324. He tells us elfewhere, that he had written the lives 
of M. Aurelius and Macrinus ( 5 1 ). In fome antient manufcripts, 
all the lives that pafs under the name of Lampridius, are afcribed 
to Spartian j and truly the lives faid to have been written by thefe 
two hiftorians are in every refpeft fo like, that fome learned critics 

have taken them to have been done by one writer, named ^Elius 
Lampridius Spartianus.Cafaubonand Voflius are greatly inclined to 
this opinion (51); the more becaufe Vopifcus often quotes Lam- 
pridius, and never Spartian. On the other hand, Salmafius takes 
them to be two diftinft writers (52). Julius Capitolinus likewife 
undertook to write the lives of all the emperors in fo many diftinft 
and feparate books, as others had done before him j but, upon 
fecond thoughts, to avoid prolixity and repetitions, he joined fe- 
veral lives together j of fuch emperors efpecially as reigned 
at the fame time (53). Under his name pafs the lives of T. An- 
toninus, M. Aurelius, L. Verus, Pertinax, Albinus, Macrinus, 
the two Maximins, the three Gordians, Maximus, and Balbinus. 
The hiftory of Titus Antoninus, M. Aurelius, L. Verus, and 
Macrinus, are dedicated to Dioclefian ; and that of the Maximins, 
of the Gordians, and of Albinus, to Conftantine, for whbfe fake 

he undertook the whole work (54). Perhaps Cornelius Capitoli- 
nus, 

^48 ) Salmaf. not. in Sprat, p. 242, 243. (ty) Prob. vit. 
p. 234. ( S°) Lampr. p. 45, 101, 136, 1 13. Corn- 
mod, vit. p. 45. Diadum. vit. p. 99. (51) Cafaub. inSpart. 
p. 1. Voff. hift. Lat. 1. ii.c. 7. p. 192, 193. (52) Salmaf. in 
Spart.p. 66. (51) Gord. vit. p. 151. Maxim. vit. p. 13&* 
f 54j Capit. p. 3©> 39, 96, Sec, 
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nus, quoted by Trebellius Pollio in his account of Zenobia (55), 
and Julius Capitolinus are one and the fame perfon. Some ma- 
nufcripts afcribe to Spartian all the lives that pafs under the name 
of Capitolinus, except thofe of the Maximins, of the Gordians, 
and of Maximus and Balbinus (56). Salmafius yields to the au- 
thority of the manufcripts (57) ; but Voflius afterts, that the lives 
commonly afcribed to Capitolinus were done by him, and not by 
Spartian (58). Vulcatius Gallicanus, a Roman fenator, under- 
took, in the reign of Dioclefian, to write the lives of all thofe 
who had enjoyed the fovereignty, whether by right or ufarpa- 
tion (59), but of all he wrote, or defigned to write, nothing has 
reached our times, except his hiftory of Avidius Camus, who re- 
volted in the eaft during the reign of M. Aurelius, which is de- 
dicated to Dioclefian. This life too Salmafius afcribes to Spar- 
tian (60). But the name of Vulcatius, which is no common 
name, has not, in the opinion of VofTius (61), been prefixed to 
it by chance, or mere caprice of the tranfcriber. Valefius takes 
the hiftorian to be one and the fame perfon with Gallicanus, who 
was conful with Baflus in the year 317. 

Trebellius Pollio wrote the life of Philip, and of all the other 

princes, whether lawful emperors or lifurpers, from his time to 
the reign of Claudius and his brother Quintillus (62). He had 



begun, it feems, this work before the year 29 1 , when Tiber 
was governor of Rome (63). Great part of this work has been 
long fmce loft. He likewife defigned to write the life of Aurelian ; 
which defignif he ever put in execution, it was after Vopifcus had 
written on the fame fubjeft j for that writer glories in his being 
the firft among the Latins who publilhed the life of Aurelian ' 64). 
Trebellius Pollio feems to have been greatly attached to Conftan- 
tius the father of Conftantine (65). Vopifcus thinks he overlook- 
ed fome things, and was too minute and difFufe in others (66). 

His hiftory of the thirty tyrants was publilhed after the year 291, 
when Conftantius was already Caefar. He infcribed his work to 

fome particular friend, or friends, whom' he does not name ; but 
the life of Claudius he addrefles to Conftantine, and not to Con- 
ftantius, as fome have maintained (67). Voffius thinks his lan- 
guage and ftyle not unworthy of praife, if compared with that of 

his cotemporary writers (68). Some afcribe to Capitolinus the lives 

that 



(55) Trig, tyran. c. 29. p. 198. (56) VofT. hift. Lat. 1. ii. 

5. p. 186. (57) Salmaf. in Capit. p. r8. (58) Voff 



hift. Lat. c. 65. p. 18. (59) Cafiii vit. p. 40, 41. (60) 
Salmaf. in Spart. p. 108. (61) VolT. hift. Lat. i. ii. c. 5. p. 

(62) Aur. vie. p. 209, 242. (63) Idem ibid. (64) 
Idem ibid. (65) Cafaub. in not. p. 203. (6t) Aur. vit. 
ibid. (67) Vkle VoiT. hift. Lat. c. 6. p. 190. (68) VolT. 
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that pafs under the name of Pollio ; but their opinion is rejected 
by the beft critics (69). Flavius Vopifcus was a native of Sy~ 
racufe, and feems to have been defcended of a noble family ; for 
his father and grandfather, whom he often quotes, lived in great 
intimacy with Dioclefian. He was induced to write the life of 
Aurelian, as he himfelf informs us, by Junius Tiberianus gover- 
nor of Rome, (70), in 291, or 292, but he did not publifli it be- 
fore Conftantius was created Caefar (71). He feems to have 
made fome additions to it long after ; for he takes notice of a 
faying of Dioclefian after his refignation, which, he fays, he had 
learnt of his father (72). He wrote likewife the hiftories of Ta- 
citus and his brother Florianus, of Probus, of Firmus, and of 

fome other usurpers. He was employed in writing the lives of 

Carus and his children, while Galerius was waging war with the 

Perfians (73); that is, about the year 297, but he mull have af- 
terwards added feveral things to it ; for he mentions the mews ex- 
hibited by Dioclefian in 309, and fays, That Eufthenius, who 
had been fecretary to that prince, had written his life, and the 
lives of his three collegues (74). From which expreffion we may- 
conclude, not only that Eufthenius was no longer his fecretary, 

and consequently that Dioclefian was no longer emperor, but 

likewife that he and his collegues were dead, fince their lives 

were already written. The laft of them died in 3 1 1 . Vopifcus 

infcribed his works, not to the emperors, but to his friends. The 
life of Firmus is addrefied to Baffus, and that of Probus to one 
Celfus, his intimate friend, perhaps Herennius Celfus, who afpir- 
ed at the confulfhip (75), and was, according to Cafaubon (76), 
governor of Egypt. Vopifcus was a great admirer of Apollonius 
Tyanaeus, and promifes in one place of his work to write his 



life 1 but of fuch a performance no mention is made by any of 



the antients (77). Thefe fix writers, viz. Spartian, Lampridius, 
Vulcatius, Capitolinus, Pollio, and Vopifcus, are commonly known 

to the learned by the name of hiftorias Auguftse fcriptores, though 
they are in effect, rather biographers, than hiftorians, and take 
more care to inform us of the good and bad qualities of the em- 
perors, of their birth, education, ftature, mein, and even their 
diet, and the cloaths they wore, than to defcribe their wars, 
the laws they enacled, and the great revolutions that happened 
during their refpe&ive reigns. Vopifcus, in the opinion of the 

learned, far excels the reft, both as to his method and ftyle 5 but 

neverthelefs has many great faults, and is not to be compared 
with any of the antient Latin hiftorians. As for the other five, 

they betray great want of judgment in their choice, and of me- 
thod 



{69) Vide Cafaub. in Poll, p. 203. (70) Aur. vit. p. 209 
(71) Idem, p. 224. (72) Idem, p. 223. (73) Car. vit. p 
250. (74) Idem, p. 254. (75) Trig, tyran. vit. p. 195 

(76) Cafaub, in Vopifc. p. 216. (77) Aur. vit. p, 217. 
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thod in digefting what they had chofen. Of thefe fix writers, 
Capitolinus is the moft confufed and injudicious ; whence fome 
have fufpe&ed, that the author of this collection might have mix- 
ed and blended together the relations of Capitolinus, Spartian, 
and fome others (78). Their ftyle is quite coarfe and unpolilhed, 
their expreffions uncouth, and fometimes hardly intelligible. Vo- 
pifcus writes, that Lampridius and Capitolinus minded rather 
truth than elegance in their narrations (79). Pollio owns his 
ftyle to have nothing of the elegance of the antients (80J. But 
of the many hiftorians, fome fay fifty and upwards, who have 
handled the fame fubjeft, only the above-mentioned fix have 
reached us. Tatius, or Statius Cyrillus, was contemporary with 

thefe fix writers, and tranflated the lives of feveral emperors out 

of Greek into Latin. Conftantine defired him to abridge them, 

and to join feveral lives together in one volume (81). His work 
has been long fmce loft. Sotericus, a poet and hiftorian, flouriftV 
ed in the reign of Diocleiian, on whom he wrote a panegyric. 
He was a native of Oafis in Libya, and much efteemed by the 
learned men of his age. He left behind him feveral works, and 
among the reft the lite of Apollonius Tyanaeus (82); but only a 

fmall fragment of what he wrote has been conveyed to us by the 

fcholiaft of Ly cophron (83). 

But of all the writers who flouriftied under Diocleiian, the moft 

famous was the philofopher Porphyrius, born, as he himfelf 
writes, in the city of Tyre, or that neighbourhood ; for he ftyles 

himfelf a Tyrian (84). St. Jerom gives him the furname of Ba- 
taneotes (85); whence fome have believed him to have been a 
native of Batanea, a village in Syria, according to Stephanus, or 
rather in Phoenicia ; for it flood within fifteen miles of Csefarea in 

Paleftine. Perhaps the family of Porphyrius came originally from 
Tyre, and thence he ftyled himfelf a Tyrian, though born in 
the village of Batanea (86). It is certain, that he palled part of 

his life in the neighbourhood of Tyre (87). Baronius maintains 
him to have been by religion a Jew (88), probably for no other 
reafon, but becaufe he fuppofed him to have been a native of 
Batanea; but in thofe days Batanea was inhabited not only by 
Jews, but likewife by Greeks and Syrians. It is true, he al- 
ways fpoke with great reverence of the God of the Jews (89) ; 
but at the fame time he declared himfelf an open enemy to that 

Y 2 people, 



(78) Vide Cafaub. in Spart. p. 13. (79) Prob. vit. p 
34. (80) Trig, tyran. p. 184. (81) Max. vit. p 




Voff. hift. Lat. c. 7. p. 193. (82) Suid. p. 784. (83) VolT. 
hift. Gnec. 1. ii. c. 16. p. 246. (84) Plot. vit. p. 6. (85) 
Hier. in Gal. par. prim. 156. (86) Vide Jonf. 1. iii. c. 15. 

p. 286. (87) Plot. vit. p. 52. (88) Baron, ad ann. 302. 
(89) Auguft, civifc. Dei, 1. xix. c. 23. p. 253. 
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people, as well as to the Chriftians (90). St. Auftin ftyles him 
Porphyrius the Sicilian (91), probably on account of his having 
refided a long time in Sicily, and publishing there feveral books 
againft the chriftians. He was defcended of a good family. His 
anceftors were not Greeks, but Syrians, fo far as we can judge 
from the name of his father, who was called Malchus ; which 
name he himfelf bore in his youth : but as the name of Malchus 
in the Syriac language fignified king, Longinus advifed him to 
exchange it for that of Porphyrius, which has fome relation to 
royalty, the word <aroppypa fignifying in Greek, purple, which 
was peculiar to the emperors and Caefars. However, he was 
fome Hill called Malchus, and Longinus himfelf gave him that 
name in addrefling a work to him (92). He was born in the 




year 233, for he was thirty in the tenth year of the reign of Gal 
lienus (93). Socrates writes, that at firft he profeffed the chriftian 

religion ; but afterwards, upon his being beaten and abufed by 

fome chriftians at Caefarea in Paleftine, out of revenge he not on- 
ly renounced, but undertook to impugn,, the religion, which he 
had till that time profeffed (94). Holftenius likewife fuppofes 

him to have been once a chriftian, and for that fuppofition quotes 
St. Auftin (95) ; but that father only fays, that Porphyrius had 
read the fcripture with great attention, but could not be recon- 
ciled with the humility of Jefus (96) ; from which words no one 
can conclude, that he ever profeffed the do&rine and humility of 
Jefus. While he was yet very young, he faw Origen, at that 
time in great credit among the chriftians (97), not at Alexandria, 
as Vincentius Lirinenfts writes (98), (for he had left that city in 
231.) but either at Caefarea in Paleftine, or at Tyre. Porphy- 
rius came to Rome about the year 252. He was difciple to Lon- 
ginus, under whom he ftudied at Athens the philofophy of Plato, 
and made fuch progrefs in his ftudies, that he foon became the ho- 
nour and ornament of that fchool (99). Though he was one of 
the moft dangerous and inveterate enemies the chriftian religion 
ever had, yet this has not hindred the chriftian writers from doing 
him juftice, and bellowing upon him the praifes he deferved. 
Eufebius ranks him among the moft illuftrious men and eminent 
philofophers, that flourifbed at any time (100). Cyrillus of Alex- 
andria extolls his knowledge ; and St. Auftin ftyles him an ex- 
traordinary 



(90) Eufeb. praep. evang. 1. x. c. 9. p. 485. (91 J Aug. 
retrad. 1 ii. c. 11. p. 24. (92' Eunap. c. r. p. 16. Plot, 
vit. p. 10. (93) Idem, p. 3. (94) Socr. 1. iii. c, 3. p. 100. 
(95) Porphyr. vit, c. 5. p. 19. (96) Aug. civ. Dei. 1.x. p. 118. 

(97) Eufeb, I. vi. c. 19. p. 220. (98) Vine. Lir. c. 23. p. 
35 2 .- (99) Eufeb. praepar. evan. 1. x. c. 3. p. 464. Eunap. 

c. 2. p. 16. (ico) Euieb. ibid. Porphyr. vit. c. 1. p. 10, 11. 
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traordinary genius, and the moft learned among philofophers (1). 
In the year 263, being then thirty, he paffed from Greece to 
Rome, where he heard Plotinus, who taught there; and no 
fooner heard him, than forgetting JLonginus and all the other phi- 
lofophers, he addifted himfelf entirely to him (2). Suidas fup- 
pofes him to have been likewife difciple to Amelius (3); but the 
latter ftudied at the fame time under Plotinus, fo that he and 
Porphyrius were rather condifciples (4). Porphyrius indeed 
might have learned many things of Amelius, who was eighteen 
years older than he, and been in that fenfe his difciple. He 
lived fix years with Plotinus, and the fruit lie reaped from his 
inftructions was a profound melancholy, which in the end reduced 
him to fuch mifery, that he refolved to deftroy himfelf. Ploti- 
nus, fufpe&ing his defign from fome words he dropped, pre- 
vailed upon him to divert his mind from fuch gloomy thoughts by 
travelling. He therefore took his leave of Plotinus, and, in the 

beginning of the year 268, the fifteenth of the reign of Gallie- 
nus, fet out from Rome, and croffed over into Sicily. He land- 
ed near Meffana, now JVfeflina ; but, without vifiting that city, 
went ftrait to cape Lilybaeum, to fee one Probus, who was gene- 
rally efteemed a man of great learning. He continued fome days 
with Probus, without taking any food, or converfing with any 
pne (5): but in the end got the better of his melancholy, and 
ftaid near two years at Lilybaeum. While he was there, Ploti- 
nus died at Rome, about the beginning of the year 270. From 
Sicily Porphyrius feems to have paffed into the eaft, to have ftaid 
feme time at Tyre, and returning from thence to Sicily, to have 
croffed over from Lilybaeum to Africa, and there vifited the city 

of Carthage (6). From Africa he failed back to Sicily, and from 
Sicily returned to Rome, where he applied himfelf to the lludy of 
eloquence, and even made fome public fpeeches or declamations. 

He lived to a great age, fays Eunapius j and Porphyrius 
himfelf, in his life of Plotinus, fpeaks of a thing that happened to 
him when he was fixty-eight j that is, in the year 299, or 30a 
(8); fo that he not only lived to tjie reign of Probus, as Eunapius, 
writes, but to that of Dioclefian, and perhaps longer; which 
confirms what we read in St. Auftin, viz. that he lived in the? 
time that the princes of the earth, and the adorers of the infernal 
fpirits, confpired to extirpate the chriftian religion ; and therefore^ 
could not perfuade himfelf, that it had been given by God for a 
means of falvation ; whereas he ought, continues St, Auftin, to have 

Y x looked 





(i)Aug. civ. Dei, c. 32. p. 120. (2) Plot. vit. p. 3. 

Eunap. c. ii. p. 17. (3) Suid. p. 573, 193. (4) ^ ot - vit 
p. 3. (5) Idem, p. 4. Eunap. c. 2. p. 17, 18. (6) Por 
phyr. vit. p, 2—12. Plot. vit. p. 17. (7) Eunap c. 2. p 
2i. Plot, vit. p. 16. (8) Idem ibid. 
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looked upon that bloody perfecution as an evident proof of the 

glory and invincible ftrength of the church (8). He died, accord- 
ing to Eunapius (9), at Rome. St. Jerom feems have believed, 
that he was buried in Sicily (10). He had married a widow 
name Marcella, who had five children by a former hufband. Eu- 
napius tells us, that he married her with no other view but to bring 
up her children with greater care, out of regard to their father 




who was his particular friend (11). As the chriftian writers up- 
braid him with no vices, we 

life and manners, altogether blamelefs. Eunapius cries up his elo- 
quence and the beauty of his ftile and expreffions ( 1 2). He 
was thoroughly verfed in every branch of literature, excelled 
all men of his age in the knowledge pf polite learning, arith 
metic, geometry, and mufic (i$) ; but (hone chiefly 





lofophy, his favourite fcience and ftudy. Authors obferve of 
him, that, whereas other philofophers ftudied to conceal their 
fentiments with an aife&ed obfcurity, Porphyrius exprelfed 
himfelf in a manner adapted to the meaneft capacities ( 
He taught philofophy at Rome both by word of mouth and 
in writing. Iamblichus, a celebrated philofopher in thofe times 
and Theodorus of Afme in Peloponnefus, a man in great repute 
among the pagans, were both his difciples (1$) i as likewife 

were, according to fome writers, Chryfaores, Nemercus, and Ger 
dalus, who infcribed fome works to him (16). He was very com- 
municative to thofe who defired to be informed and inftrucled 

and kind to his difciples, whom on all occafions he was ready to 

affift to the utmoft of his power. He applied himfelf, as mod of 
the Platonic philofophers did of thofe days, to the execrable ftudy 
of magic, which he difguifed with the plaufible name of theour_ 
or divine operation (17). He compofed an infinite number of 



books upon different fubjecls, in which the reader will find a ca- 
talogue in the latter end of the differtation which Holftenius pub- 
lifhed on the life and writings of that philofopher (18). We ftiall 
only take notice of fuch of his works as are ftill extant. A ma- 
nufcript has reached our times on the quantity and meafure of 
words, under the name of Porphyrius, whom Holftenius believes 
to have been the true author of it. To Homer is added in feveral 
editions a fmall work, containing thirty-two queftions concerning 

that poet, done by Porphyrius, and looked upon by Holftenius as 

the 



(8) Aug, civ. Dei, 1, x. c. 32. p. 120, 121. (9) Eunap. c. 



2. p. 21. (10} Hier. in Ezech. p. 377. (11) Eunap. c. 

2. p. 11. (12) Idem, c. 2, 3, p. 19, 20. (13) Idem, p. 

18, 19. (14} Idem ibid. (15) Phot. c. 242. p. 1057. Steph. 

p. 121. (16) Porphyr. vit. c. 5. p. 44. & 51, 53. (17) Aug. 

ibid. 1. x. c< 9. p. 111. Eufeb. prsep. Eyang, 1. iv. c, 6. p. *43« 

(18) Holften. vit. Porph. c. 6. 
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the beginning of an entire comment, well known to the antients. 
The fame writer publiftied m 1630, a piece, which he afcribes to 
Porphyrias, on the cave of the nymphs, defcribed in the thirteenth 
book of the Ody flfey : the reader will find there many difficulties 
cleared up touching the theology of the pagans : at the fame time 
Holftenius publiftied a fragment of Porphyrius on the river Styx ; 

and feveral other fragments of that piece are to be found in Sto- 

bseus. Porphyrius often quotes there the heretic Bardefanes, and 

his difciples, who, he fays, lived in the time of Heliogabalus. 

He wrote in five books the curious hiftory, or, as it is ftyled by o- 
thers, curious entertainments (19)* Out of the firft book of this 

work, Eufebius quotes a long paffage upon plagiaries, who copy 

from one another (20). Among his philosophical works, Hol- 
ftenius takes, in the firft place, notice of the introduction up- 
on the univerfals, which he wrote when in Sicily, to explain to 
Chryfaores, his difciple, the categories of Ariftotle. 1 One Am- 
monius wrote a comment upon this work, which is Hill extant. 
Another work of Porphyrius, on Ariftotle' s categories, was firft 
printed at Paris in 1543. Befides thefe two, he wrote a third oti 
the fame fubjeeT;, in feven books which he afcribed to Gedalus 



This was in great part copied by Iamblichus, who likewife pub 



lifted a treatife on the categories longer than that of Porphyrius 

(21). In the latter end of the laft century was publiftied at Bafle 
an introduction written by Porphyrius, on Ptolemy's work touch- 
ing the influence and force of the ftars ; and feveral manufcripts 

of a comment by Porphyrius on another work of Ptolemy, treat- 
ing of harmony and mufic, are ftill extant (22). His books, con- 
taining the lives and tenets of the philofophers, were well known 
to the antients ; but he brings them no lower than to Plato's time 
/23 J. The fubjett of the firft book, of this work was the life of 
Pythagoras, which Holftenius has publiftied, but imperfect. The 
third contained the life of Socrates, of whom he fpeaks very con- 
temptuouflyj having, as is fuppofed, compiled thefe lives with 
paflfages borrowed from the antients, and among the reft from A- 
riftoxenes, a declared enemy to Socrates (24). The reader will 



iind, in the fecond book of Stobaeus, great part of a work done 
by Porphyrius on what it is in our power to do, and infcribed 
him to Chryfaores (2c). The four books, which he wrote a- 




gainft eating of flefti, and the Latin tranflation of them by Ber 
nardus Felicianus, are highly efteemed by Holftenius. Thefe 

books are addreffed to Caftricius Firmus, who had an eftate at 
Minturnas, in the neighbourhood of Rome, and greatly admired, 
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(19) Vit. Porphr. p. 46—49. (20) Eufeb. przep. Evang. 

1. x. c. 3. p. 464. (21^ Porphyr. vit. p. 51, 52. (22) 

Idem, p. 54, 55. (23) Idem, p. 56. Eunap. p. 10. (24) 
Porphyr, vit, c. 7. p. 60. (25 1 Idem, p. 64. 
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or rather adored, both Plotinus and his favourite difciple Porphyr 
rius (26). Eufebius and Theodoret have made ufe of feveral paf- 
fages in this work, in writing againft the facrifices of the gentiles 
(27). As in this work Porphyrins condemned the facrifices, 
which the Jews were by their law commanded to offer to the true 
God, Diodorus, bifliop of Tarfus, undertook to confute him as 
to that particular. St. Auftin often quotes a treatife of Porphy- 
ria on the return of the foul to God (28), divided into feveral 
books. This is, without all doubt, the treatife on the foul, which 
is often cited by Eufebius, and was divided into five books, writ-: 
ten by Porphyrius to confute Boethius, a celebrated peripatetic in 
the time of Auguftus (29). Porphyrms publiftied another work on 
the faculties of the foul, out of which a long paffage has been 
conveyed to us by Stobseus. Holftenius has publiftied feveral fen- 
tences or fayings of Porphyrius, which make up part of a trea- 
tife intituled, introduction to things intelligible. Eufebius and 
St. Auftin make frequent mention of a letter from Porphyrius to 
one Anebon, an Egyptian prieft or prophet, containing feveral 
queftions touching the nature of demons, the oracles, and magic. 
This letter was anfwered by Iamblichus, under the famed name of 
Abammon (30). Eufebius and Stobaeus quote feveral paffages out 
, of a book upon ftatues, wherein Porphyrius is fuppofed to have 
excufed, in the bell manner he could, the worfhip paid by the 
pagans to their idols (31). Cyrillus of Alexandria has tranfcribed 
fome paftages out of another book of his, infcribed to Nemercus, 
upon Divine Providence. Eufebius and St. Auftin fpeak frequent- 
ly of a treatife intituled, philofophy founded upon oracles, in all 
likelihood the fame work with that which Eufebius elfevvhere ftyles 
acolledion of oracles. This work confiftedat leaft of three books 
f 3 2 J. St. Auftin is of opinion, that moft of the oracles related 
by Porphyrias in that treatife were feigned by himfelf (33). 
He publiftied, by the advice of Plotinus, a book agiinft the here- 
tics called gnoftics, to ftiew, that a treatife on magic, which they 
perufed and afcribed to Zoroafter, was a fuppofititious piece, and 
written by fome of them ( 34J. He publiftied an incredible num- 
ber of other books, which are mentioned by the antients, and have 
been long fmce entirely loft. But none of his works have render- 
ed him fo famous as that which he wrote agamft the chriftians, to 
whom he bore an irreconcileable hatred, and whofe religion he 

endeavoured 

(26) Idem ibid. ( 27 ) Idem ibid. (2%) Aug. civ. Dei, 
1. x. p. 5, &c. (29) Porph. vit p. 71, 72. Eufeb. pra?p. 
Evang. 1. iii. c. 34. (30) Aug. civ. Dei, 1. x. c. 11. p. 112. 
&c. Eufeb. ibid. 1. xiv. c. 10. p 741. {31) Eutrop. p. 75. 
Eufeb. ibid. 1. iii.c. 9. p. 100. (32) Porphyr. vit. p. 78. 

Jonf. 1. iii. c. 15. p. 289. (33) Aug. civ. Dei,!, xix. c. 23. p. 
2 S3« (34) ^ ot « v' 1 ^ p. 10. 
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endeavoured to difcredit with the blackeft calumnies. He read 
with great attention the fcriptures, not to feek the truth, but to 
find arms wherewithal to impugn it, fays Theodoret (35). He 
pretended to have difcovered in the facred books a great many 
centradiclions, which were, it feems, the fubjecl: of his firft book ; 
for the whole work was divided into fifteen (36). He found the 
prophecies of Daniel fo clearly and evidently fulfilled, that he em- 
ployed great part of his twelfth book in endeavouring to {hew, 

that the prophecies afcribed to Daniel had been publifhed under 
his name by one who lived in the time of Antiochus, and wrote 
when the things fuppofed to have been foretold, had already hap- 
pened (37). As Porphyrius was a man of great learning and 
highly efteemed by the pagans, many were by his writings di- 
verted from embracing the chriftian religion, which, however, 
triumphed in the end over this, as it had done over all its other 
enemies. The emperor Conftantine, after he had embraced the 
chriftian religion, publifhed fome fevere edidts, either againft the 
perfon of Porphyrius, if he was ftill alive, which is not at all 
likely, or againft his memory and writings, which he caufed to be 
publicly burnt (38). Some authors think, that this punifhment 
extended to all his writings j but Conftantine's words need not be 

taken in fo general a fenfe ($9). That prince, to mow his aver- 
sion to the Arians, ordered them to be called Porphyrians (40). 
The chriftians did not fail to anfwer the ill-grounded calumnies 

and fophiftical reafpnings of their crafty and malicious enemy. 

The holy bifhop Methodius confuted him in a very learned piece, 
which he publifhed before the persecution of Dioclefian, in which 
he was crowned with martyrdom. Some are of opinion, that he 
wrote it during the perfecution (41) ; but we can hardly perfuade 
ourfelves, that he was then at leifure to compofe fuch a long and 
elaborate work, the bifhops being, in times of perfecution, wholly 
taken up in relieving, comforting, and encouraging the diftreffed 
chriftians under their care. Eufebius of Csefarea, a man of great 
learning and erudition, publifhed, foon after Methodius, an an- 
fwer to the calumnies of Porphyrius in thirty books ; and Apol- 
linaris wrote the fame number of books againft him about fixty 
years after Eufebius. But all thefe works, as well as that of Por- 
phyrius, which they confuted, have been long fince loft. Julian 
the apoftate borrowed from Porphyrius. what he wrote againft the 



chriftian religion ; but he was fully anfwered by the pious and 
learned Cyrillus of Alexandria. St. Jerom, St. Auftin, Eufebius, 
and Theodoret, make ufe of feveral pafTages out of Porphyrius, 
in confuting the calumnies of the pagans ; for that implacable 

enemy 



{35) Theodoret. deGraec. affeft. 1. vii. p, 588. (36) Eufeb. 
1- vi. c. 1,9. p. 219. Porphyr. vit. c. 10. p. 81. (37} Hier. in 
Dan. p. 567. (58) Socrat. 1. i. c. 9. p. 32. {39) Idem 
ibid. f 4 o J Idem ibid. (41) P. Pagi, p. 302. 
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enemy to the chriftian religion, notwithftanding all his hatred 
and malice, could not help uttering many things which redounded 
greatly to the honour of thofe whom he intended to traduce and 
expofe : hence the judicious obfervation of Theodoret, with 
which we ftiall clofe this note ; viz. " That as God obliged Ba- 
*' laam to blefs his people, whom he was come with a defign to 

" curfe, fo he turned the tongue of Porphyrius againft himfelf, 

ef and employed him as a means to deftroy the falftiood which he 



** laboured to eftablifti (4 



(42) Theodor. de curand Graecor. affecl. L iii. p. 117. 




HAP. XXV 



• 



The Roman hiftory^ from the refignation of Dio 



clefian, to the removal of the imperial feat 
to Conftantinople, by Conftantine the Great. 



Conftantius TT *Y PON the refignation of Dioclefian and Maximi; 
and Gaierius W f the two Caefars* Conftantius and Galerius, were 



cd emperorei" ^~*J mverfally acknowledged emperors, Of the latter we 

have fpoken above, and lhall here give a fuccincl: ac> 
count of the birth, education, preferments* and qualities of 
Conftantius, the father of the great Conftantine, to whom 
Extraction the chriftian religion is fo highly indebted. Conftantius 



»enttof *" m tne ant ^ ent: inferiptions, Flavius Valerius Con- 

ftantius (D), was the fon of Eutropius, one of the chief 

lords of Dardania in Upper Moefia, by Claudia, the daugh- 
ter 



4 

(D) Conftantius is fometimes called Julius by Aurelius Vi&or, 
to diftinguim him from the other emperors of the fame name (43). 

He probably affumed the name of Valerius, when he was adopted 
by Maximian, who had borrowed it of Dioclefian. As for that 
of Flavius, it was, according to fome authors (44), peculiar to 
the family of the emperor Claudius II. whofe great nephew he 



was. In fome inferiptions, Conftantius is fallly ftyled the grand 



fon of Claudius : and in one, Conftantine is called the grandfon of 

Claudius, and the fon of Conftantius ( 45^. 



f43 ) Aur. Via. p. 524. (44) Vide Salmaf, in Claud , p. 

33 s. (45) Gxuter p. 283, 
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ter of Crifpus, brother to the emperor Claudius r ; fo that he 
was not, as fome have ftyled him, grandfon s , but great 
nephew, to that prince. He is commonly diftinguifhed from 
other emperors of the fame name by the furname of Chlor 
Tus, borrowed perhaps from the palenefs of his counter 
nance, for fuch is the import of that word in the Greek 
tongue. He was born, according to fome writers r , on the 
thirty-firft of March, of what year we know not, being 
only told, that at the time of his death, which happened 
in 306, he was, or at leaft feemed to be, very old ' . In 
his perfon he was Well fhaped ; and in his afpecl: there was 
fomething extremely gracious and pleafing w . He was not 
fo well verfed in letters as in the military art, which he learnt 
under two great warriors, Aurelian and Probus x . An an- 
tient anonymous writer tells us, that he ferved fome time in 

the guards, was afterwards made tribune, and at length ap- 
pointed governor of Dalmatia. He fignalized himfelf in war* 
and gained a great victory over the Alemans in Campis Vin- 
donis, that is, in the neighbourhood of Windifch, at prefent 
a fmall village in the canton of Bern, the fame year that 
Conftantine was born, that is, in 274 z . He was made go- 
vernor of Dalmatia in the year 282, or 283, by Car us, who 
had even fome thoughts of creating him Caefar, in the room 
of his debauched and wicked fon Carinus, whom he defigned 



^ 1 * * 

to depofe \ Diodefian, judging him well qualified for the 



lovereignty, agreed with Maximian to create him Caefar 
gether with Galerius, on the firft of March of the year 292, 
as we have related above. He received the purple at the 



hands of Maximian, who by that ceremony adopted him 

and hence he is fometimes called by the name of Hercules 1 
which Maximian had altumed. He took place of Galeriu 
though created Caefar at the fame time, on account of his 
more noble extraction c . Upon his being made Caefar, Gaul, 

Spain, and Britain fell to his fhare. We have related, in the 



Foregoing reign, the exploits he performed in Gaul and Bri 



while he was only Caefar. When he attained to the 
empire, he governed the fame provinces with fuch juftice, 

. equity, 



■ 

r Zonar. vit. Dio. p. 243. Ammian. anonym, p. 471. Spon. 

p. 193. Claud, vit. not. Salmaf. p. 331. 3 Byzantinor. fami- 
jise, p. 43. * Bucher. de cycl. p. 276. u Eufeb. vit. Conft. 
1. i. c 1 8. w Paneg. 5. p. 126. & 9. p. 192. x Aur. Vi&. 

p. 524. Prob. vit. p. 241. y Anonym. Ammiano fubjunftus, 
P- 471. 2 Paneg. 9. p. 192. a Car. vit. p. 235. b Pa- 

neg. 4. p, 115. « Laft perf, c. 20, p. 18. 
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equity, and moderation, as gained him the hearts of his peo*- 
pie, and made them look upon him rather as their common 
father, than their fovereign. He is extolled, not only by 
Eufebius and La&antius, whofe teftimony might be fufpecl- 

ed, but by all the pagan writers, as the moft equitable, pb- 
ous, prudent, humane, and generous prince, that ever fway^ 

lent eX ua!i" ec * a ^ ce P tre "• ^ e was not ^licitous, fays Eutropius c , about 

j» qua 1- enr j cn j n g the exchequer, but pleafed that his people mould 

enjoy the fruit of their labour and induftry. He was often 

heard to fay, it was better the wealth of a country mould cir^- 
culate among the people, than be locked up in the coffers of 
the prince. For fear of loading his pepple, he was extreme- 

in his diet, furniture, equipage, and retinue. 
When he entertained his friends, and the officers of his court, 

he was obliged to borrow plate for the ufe of his table. What 

Eutropius writes is confirmed by Eufebius, who relates the 

following remarkable ftory, pacing over in filence, fays he, 
many others no lefs remarkable, but generally known : As 






of the affec- 



the moderation and mildnefs with which Conftantius 




don's of the" verned were every-where mightily applauded, and it was ger 
people to nerally faid, that he had no money by him, being unwilling 
him. t 0 ra jf e an y U p 0 n his people, Dioclefian fent perfons on pur-r 

pofe to reproach him with his neglect of the public, and the 
poverty to which he was reduced by his own fault. Conftan- 
tius heard thefe reproaches with patience and having perfuad- 
ed thofe, who made them in Dioclefian's name, to ftay a 
few days with him ? he fent word to the moft wealthy perfons 
in the provinces, that he wanted money, and that they had now 
an opportunity of mewing whether or no they truly loved 
their prince, Upon this notice, every one ftrove who mould 
be foremoft in carrying to the exchequer all their gold, fdver, 



and valuable effects ; fo that in a fhort time Conftanti 



from the pooreft, became by far the moft wealthy, of all the 
four princes. He then invited the deputies of Dioclefian to 
vifit his treafury, defiring them to make a faithful report to 
their rnafter of the ftate in which they mould find it. They 
obeyed 5 and while they flood gazing on the mighty heaps 
of gold and filver, Conftantius told them, that the wealth, 
which they beheld with aftonifhment, had loiig fince belong- 
ed to him but that he had left it, by way of depofitum, in 
the hands of his people ; adding, That the richeft and fureft 
treafure of the prince was the iove of his fubjects. The de^ 

puties 



d Panegyr. 5. p. 126. 6. p. 136, 137.9. P- *9 2 » 21 9* e ^ 
trop. p. 587. 
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puties were no fooner gone, than the generous prince fent for 



thofe who had affifted him in this exigency, commended their 



zeal, and returned to every one what they had fo readily 

brought into his treafure f . Suidas writes, that, for his con- 
tempt of riches and grandeur, he was furnamed the poor g . 
Libanius too extols his tender and paternal regard for the, 

people, who were blefled with fo good a prince ; and adds, 

No prince ever loved money lefs ; no prince was ever more 

loved by his fubjecis \ Eufebius- frequently commends the His P lct y 

piety of Conftantius ; and not only tells us, that he was in- 
clined to the true religion, but that he acknowledged only one 
God, the Supreme Being ; that he had honoured him all his 
life, and confecrated to him his whole houfe, and condemn- 
ed the many gods adored by the impious K This is in a man 

ner telling us, that he was a chriftian ; and neverthelefs, nei- 
ther Eufebius, nor any other writer, affirms that, at leaft in 
exprefs terms ; nay, it appears from Eufebius, that he efteem- 

ed and countenanced, but never profeffed, the chriftian reli- 
gion. When Dioclefian, in the year 303, at the inftigation 
of Galerius, began to perfecute the church, he fent his bloo- 
dy edicts to Maxim ian and Gonftantius, enjoining both to fee 
them put in execution' in their refpe£tive provinces. Maxi 



mian obeyed with great readinefs and joy ; and Conftantius, 



that he might not feem to oppofe his collegues, fuffered fome 

churches to be pulled down ; but was fo far from encou- 
raging that, or any other violence, that, on the contrary, He feww* 
he preferved the chriftians in his provinces exempt from allj^ " 
the evils which they fuffered in thofe of the others ; infomuch, 
that the church enjoyed under him a profound tranquillity and 
entire liberty of worfliip • . Eufebius relates of him the fol- 
lowing memorable a&ion : While his collegues, fays he, 
were perfecuting the chriftians with fire and fword, he poli- 
tically pretended to perfecute them too ; and declared to fuch " 
officers of his houfhold and governors of provinces, as were 
chriftians, that he left it to their choice either to facrifice to 
the gods, and by that means maintain themfelves in their 
employments, or to forfeit their places and his favour, 
continuing fteady in their religion. When they had all de- 
clared, the emperor difcovered his real fentiments, reproached 

in 




f Eufeb, 1. viii. c. 13, 17* p 309, 317. & vit. Conftan. 1. 2. 
c. 13. p. 414. s Sui<J. 7T. p. 466. h Liban. orat. 3. p. 104. 
1 Eufeb. vit. Conft. i. i. c. 13. & hift. 1. viii. c. 13. p. 309. 
k Eufeb. 1. viii. c. 13, 18. p. 309, 317. & Conft. vit. 1. i. c. 13. 

p. 413. Optat. mil. i. i. p. 44, Lact. c, 15. p. 13. 
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in moll: bitter terms thofe who had renounced their religion, 
highly extolled the virtue and conftancy of fuch as had de- 
fpifed the wealth and vanities of the world* difmilTed with ig- 
nominy the former, faying, That thofe who had betrayed 
their God y would not feruple to betray their prince 5 and re- 
taining the latter, trufted them with the guard of his perfon, 
and the whole management of public affairs, as perfons on 
whofe fidelity he could depend, and in whom he might re- 
pofe an entire confidence Thus he filled his palace, con- 
tinues Eufebius, with the pious adorers of the true God, 
while the other princes exerted all their power to extirpate 
the chriftian name nay, many minifters of God daily offered 
up prayers and vows for the happinefs and prefervation of fo 

good a prince in his very palace, which feemed rather a 
church, or oratory, than the habitation of an emperor m « 
Tho' Conftantius thus countenanced and honoured the chri- 

ftians, yet he never embraced himfelf, which is altogether 

furprifing, the true religion ; at leaft we are no-where told, 

that he did. By his firft wife, Helena, he had but one child, 
viz. Conftantine, furnamed the Great, of whom, as well as 
of his mother, we fhall fpeak anon. He was obliged, in the 
year 292, to divorce her, and marry Flavia Maximiana 
Theodora, daughter to the wife of Maximian, by a former 
hufband. He had by her three fons, Dalmatius or Dematius, 
ins Conftantius, and a third, named by fome Annibalia- 
nus, and by others Conftantine and as many daughters, viz. 

Conftantia, Anaftatia, and Eutropia r . Dalmatius, who was 

honoured with the cenforfhip, died before Conftantine, and 
left two fons, viz. Dalmatius the younger, who, after having 
been conful in 333, with Zenophilus, was created Caefar on 
the eighteenth or twenty-fourth of September in 335, and 
Annibalianus, king of Pontus and Armenia. Julius Con- 
ftantius was conful with Albinus in 335, and killed with one 
of his brothers foon after the death of Conftantine the Great. 

had by his firft wife Galla, Gallus Caefar, and another 
fan, whole name is unknown ; and by his fecond wife, Ba- 
filina, Julian, furnamed the apoftate. Valefius, who calls 
the third fon Conftantine, takes him to have been conful in 
327, with Maximus, whofe collegue is ftyled in the fafti 
Conftantine. As £0 Conftantius's three daughters ; Conftan- 

tia, ftyled on the antient coins FL Valeria Conftantia, was 

married 





1 Eufeb. vit. Conll. 1. i. c. 15. p. 415. m Idem ibid. c. 17. 
p. 416. n Aur. Vict epit. p. £24. Eutrop.*p. 586. Am- 
mhn. p. 2. Byz&n, famil. p. 44. Golts. p. 125. 
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married to Licinius* in 313. Anaftatia married Baflianus, 
who, at the ioftigation of Licinius, betrayed Conftantine in 
-314, though he had then fome thoughts of creating him Cae- 
lar. Eutropia was mother to Nepotianus, who ufurped the 
empire in 350, and is fuppofed to have been married to Ne- 
potianus, who was conful in 301. 



Before we proceed to the hiftory of the reign of Con 
ftantius, it will be neceflary to give the reader a fuccincl: ac- 
count of the birth, education, and extraordinary qualities of 
his fon Conftantine, whofe actions are infeparably interwoven 
with thofe of his father. Conftantine, ftyled in the antient 
inferiptions, C. Flavius Valerius Aurelius Claudius Conftan- The birth, 
tinus °, was born on the twenty-feventh of February, about education, 

the year 274, for at his death, which happened on the twenty- abaryquaU- 
fecond of May in 337, he was about fixty-four p . As forties of his 

the place of his nativity, the anonymous writer of his life, fon Conftan- 

publifhed in 1636, by Henricus Valefius, and fubjoined tothe tine * 
fifteen books of Ammianus Marcellinus, Stephanus the geo- 
grapher 9, Julius Firmicus r , who according to the beft- 
grounded opinion, wrote in the reign of Conftantine, and 
Cedrenus , tell us in exprefs terms, that Conftantine was born 
in the city of NaifTus in Dardania, called alfo Naifus and The birth-' 
Nanus, and now known by the name of Nifla. It is certain, j^^ Con " 
that the father and anceftors of Conftantine were natives of * 

Dardania ; that Conftantine himfelf frequently refided at Naif- 
fus, as appears from the many laws which he enacted there ; 

and that he ever fhewed himfelf partial to that city, enriching 

it with many privileges, and embellifhing it with a great num- 
ber of ftately edifices ; whence it is ftyled by Stephanus, the 
birth-place and work of the emperor Conftantine r . How- 
ever, moft modern writers of all nations, not excepting fuch 
as are moft jealous of the glory of ours, do us the honour to 



acknowledge this great emperor, this deliverer of the church, 



as Eufebius ftyles him, a native of Britain, fome of them 
fuppofmg him to have been born in the city of Colchefter, where 

Coellus the father of Helena, reigned ; others in York, where 

the Roman governors ufually refided. We heartily wifh an whether 
opinion, which reflects fo much glory on our ifl and, were hwn in Brj 
better grounded. But to fpeak our fentiments, unbiaffed by taln ' 
any national prejudice or partiality, though we have had from 

abroad, 



Goltz. p. 126, 127. p Buch. cycl. p. 276. By zan t. fa m. 



P-^214.. La&. p. 41 1, 412. Anonym, p. 471. q Steph. 

Naifo. r Jul, Fir, majhef.1. i. c. uis, 5 Cedren. mil p. 221 
I Sccph, ibid, 
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abroad, arid perufed with great attention, the elaborate work, 
publiftied at Antwerp in 1 64 1 , by the learned jefuit father Al- 
ford on this fubje£t, under the title of Britannia Illuftrata, yet 
we cannot fay, that his arguments weigh down with us the 
above-mentioned authorities. The moderns have been* led 
into this opinion by a paflage in the panegyric pronounced be- 
fore Conftantine, wherein the orator, addreffing the emperor, 
told him, that he had enobled Britain, illic oriendo, which 

words equally import by being born there, and by being there 

made emperor. In the latter fenfe they are underftood by 

Lipfius u , and Livineius in his comments on thofe antient pa- 
negyrifts ; but by father Alford and above feventy other au- 
thors of different nations, whom he quotes, in the former w ; 
nay, both he and Baronius x think the above-mentioned words 
can admit of no other fenfe ; for Conftantine, fay they, was 
made Caefar at Rome, and emperor at Treves. But that he 
Was created Caefar in Britain ; that he was there firft faluted 
Auguftus ; and confequently, that the words of the panegy- 
rift may, and perhaps ought to, be underftood in the fenfe of 
Lipfius and Livineius, will evidently appear in the fequel of 
this hiftory from Libanius, Eufebius, the emperor Julian, 
La&antius, and Eum enius, whom we fhall quote hereafter. 
Aldhelmus, who flouriflied in the feventh century, was the 
firft who wrote in exprefs terms, that Conftantine was born 
in Britain y : thofe who came after copied from him, and, as 

it generally happens, from one another ; by which means that 

opinion universally prevailed. Aldhelmus probably held it 
upon the authority of fome tradition, or was perfuaded by 
the ambiguous paflage of the above-mentioned panegyrift. 
Eufebius, who relates the moft minute particulars of the life 
of Conftantine, never once mentions, which is very furpri- 

fing, the place of his nativity. 

Constant ius had Conftantine by the celebrated Helena, 
fo much extolled, and not undefervedly, by all the chriftian, 
efpecially the ecclefiaftic, writers. Moft modern authors, 
Whether his whether natives of this ifland, or foreigners, fuppofe her to 

kna born ^ ave ^ e daughter °f Coellus, a Britifli king, and to 
in Britaia.° have married Conftantius, who was charmed with her beauty, 

when he firft came into Britain, in the reign of Aurelian. But 
this opinion is no better grounded, than the former relating 

to 



. 11 Lipf de mag. Rom. 1. iv. c. ult. w Vide Alford. Britan. 

illuftrat. p. 140 — 155. x Baron. ad. ann. 306. y Bucher. 

de Belg. i. 6. c. 15. Aldhelm. de laude virg. c. 33. 
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to the birth-place of Conftantine, there being a profound 
filence among the antients, if we except Nicephorus, with 



:fpe£t to the country of this pious, as Eufebiu? ftyies her, 



and venerable princefs. As for Nicephorus, he gravely tells us, Nicephoru3 r i 
that Helena was the daughter of an inn-keeper at Drepanum accouat • 
ns»r Nicomedia in Bithynia ; that Conftantius, being feized 
with a luftful defire, while he lodged in her father's houfe, 
as he paffed through that place upon an embalTy to the king 
of Perfia, acquainted therewith his landlord, who, to oblige 
the Roman embaflador, offered him his daughter, a virgin in 
the flower of her age and of extraordinary beauty j that Con- 
ftantius, terrified that night with a dream, in which he faw the 
fun rifing out of the weftern ocean, exhorted his landlord 
next morning to preferve his daughter from any further pol- 
lution, and earneftly recommended to him the child foe 
fhould bring forth ; that fome time after, other Roman em- 

baffadors, who happened to lodge in the fame houfe, chiding 



young Conftantine, the fruit of that amour, and the child 



highly refenting that freedom, the mother informed them 
whofe fon he was, and at the fame time (hewed them a purple 
robe, the gift of Conftantius. The embafTadors, upon their 
return to Italy, acquainted Conftantius with what had parTed, 
who thereupon ordered Conftantine and his mother to repair 
to Rome ; but afterwards, not thinking them faf e there, on 
account of the jealous temper of his lawful wife Theodora, 

he fent Conftantine to Nicomedia, to be brought up in the 
court of Dioclefian, where he was inftrufted in the fciences, 
and the truths of the chriftian religion, which he embraced *. 
Such is the account Nicephorus gives us of the condition of 
Helena, of the birth and education of Conftantine 5 an ac- FaHe and in 
count which contains, we may fay without exaggeration, as ^nfifont 
many notorious blunders as periods. But we mail for the^ e J^ 



prefent only take notice of two ; the one in point of chro 
nology, the other of hiftory ; which, with every judicious 
reader, will be a fufficient apology for cur rejecting, as al- 
together fabulous, the narration of that hiftorian, though 
highly applauded by Lipfius a , and adopted by fome modern 
writers of no mean character. To begin with the enormous 
anachronifm contained in that account, it is evident from all 
the antients, that Conftantine, at the time of his father's pre- 
tended embafly to the king of Perfia, was twenty-nine, or. 

at 



Niceph.l. vii. c. 17, 18, a Lipf. de magnit. Rom* 1. {v 
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at lead twenty-feven, years old. For Conftantius was fent 

into Perfia, according to Nicephorus b , after Dioclefian had 



7 0 — - - r ' ; " 

begun to perfecute tlie chriftians ; but his firft edi£ts againft 



them were publifhed, as we read in Eufebius c , who lived at 
that time, on the twenty-third of February, in the nineteenth 
year of his reign, that is, according to all chronologers both 
antient and modern, in the 303d of the chriftian aera. On 
the other hand, Eufebius £piphanius e , St. Jerom f , Vic- 
tor s, Nicephorus Conftantinopolitanus b , &c. agree, that 
Conftantine died in 337, being then fixty-four, or, as feme 
will have it, fixty-two ; fo that he muft have been born in 
274, or 272, and confequently was, at the time of his fa- 
ther's fuppofed embafiy, twenty-nine or twenty-feven years 
old. Befides, Conftantine hirnfeif, in his oration annexed to 
the works of Eufebius, tells us, that he was with Dioclefian 
in the palace at Nicomedia, when the memorable fire 
broke out there, of which we have fpoken above ; and that 
accident happened, according to Eufebius a few days after 
the publifhing of the firft edidts againft the chriftians. 'Tis 

amafing, that Lipfius mould, with other chronologers, fup- 
pofe Conftantine to have been born about the year 272, and 
yet admit, as an unqueftionable truth, the fable of Nice- 
phorus, which utterly deftroys that fijppofition. As to the 
Greek hiftorian's miftake in point of hiftory, he tells us, that 
the Perfians having made an irruption into the Roman domi- 
nions, and threatening the empire with a deftruclive war, 
Conftantius was fent with the character of embaftador, to try 
whether he could, by any means, even by the offer of a pen- 

fion to be paid yearly to the Perfian king, prevail upon him to 

defift from hoftilities, and conclude a peace with the Roman 
emperors ; ". Now it is evident from Eutropius , Eufebius 
Ammianus Marcellinus, •, Zonaras , Aurelius Victor p, Fef- 
tus , Lactantius , &c. that the Perfians had, at leaft fix 

years before the time of this pretended embafiy, been utterly 
overthrown by Galerius, and had purchafed a peace of Dio- 
clefian, by yielding up to him live provinces, as we have related 

above. 



b Niceph. ibid. c Eufeb. vit. I. viii.c. 7. d Eufeb. vit. 
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above. This peace lafted, as the fame writers affure us, for 
the fpace of forty years, that is, till the year 337, the laft of 



Conftantine's long reigm But after all, we muft not imagine 



Nicephorus to have been the only writer who queflioned the 
legitimacy of Conftantine, and chaftity of his mother Helena. ' 
For Zofimus writes, that ihe was not Conftantius's lawful Whether 
wife . The chronicle of Alexandria calls her fen Conftan- e^™™ 

tine, in plain terms, a baftard child : . St. Ambrcfe gi V es US us's lawful 

room to think, that this was a current report or tradition in wife, 
his time ; and that he himfelf did not difbelieve it The 



fame thing is allerted in the Greek text of Eufebius's chroni- 
cle, publifhed by Scaliger ; and in that of St. Jerom, whq 
has been followed by feveral eminent writers of a later date 



mely, by Profper, Calilodorus, Aldhelmus, bifhop of the 




Weft-Saxons, and the venerable Bede, who, fpeaking of 
Helena, ftyle her the concubine of Conftantius. On the o- 
ther hand, Eutropius '■' and both the Victors x tell us, that 
Conftantius and Galerius were obliged, when created Casfars, 
to divorce their former wives. Conftantius therefore had a 
lawful wife before he married Theodora ; and we are no- 
where told, that he had any befides her and Helena. Scaliger 
indeed pretends, that he was married to Miner/in a, the mother 
of Crifpus, not apprifed, that Crifpus was Conftantine's fon, 
and not his brother ; a pretty confiderable miftake in a critic. 
The anonymous author of Conftantine's life, published 
Valefius, writes in exprefs terms, that Conftantius divorced 
Helena to marry Theodora ; and Eutropius, that Conftan- 
tine was the fruit of an obfeure, but lawful, matrimony z . 
At Naples is ftill extant an infeription, in which Helena is 

ftyled the wife of Conftantius '. In two others, to be feen 

in Gruter, fhe is diftinguifhed with the title of Augufta, which 
was never given, as is well knowr:, to a concubine. The an- 
tient panegyrifts fupply us with preemptions, of equal ftrength 
with thefe authorities, in favour of Helena's marriage with 
Conftantius. One of them in an oration which he pro- 
nounced before Conftantine on cccafion cf his marriage, ad- 
dreftes him thus : " You, O Conftantine, make it your 
ftudy to imitate the continence of your father ; treading 
in his footfteps, you prefer in your early youth the ties of 
matrimony to an unreihained liberty, that you may not be 



a 



Z 2 " tempted 



f Zof. 1. ii. p. 672. 1 Chron. Al. p. 650. 11 Amb. 
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" tempted to abandon yourfelf to loofe and unlawful amours/ 

How prepofterous and unfeafonable would this addrefs have 

feemed, had Conftantine been the fruit of an unlawful amour? 
By fuppofing Helena to have been the concubine, and not the 

wife, of Conftantius, we at once turn the panegyric into a 



fatire. For what can it be called but a fatire, to cry up the 
continence of the father before a fori, whofe very birth is a 
proof of his incontinence ; and to commend the fon thus un- 
lawfully begotten for imitaang the continence of his father ? 

Helena is ft y led, not only by the panegy rifts, but hiftorians, 

a moft pious, venerable, religious, and virtuous wcman ; 
which epithets they would have hardly bellowed upon her, 



had fbe been Conftantius's concubine, and not his wife : nei- 



ther would Conftantine, we conceive, have dignified her with 
the title of Augufta, had £he not been his lawful mother, 
The emperor Dioclefian ever diftinguifhed Conftantine with 
particular marks of honour and efteem, whereof Eufebius tells 
us, he himfdf was an eye-witnefs for he faw young Con- 
ftantine on the emperor's right-hand, as they palled together 
through Paleftine , either going to, or returning from, Egypt. He 
caufed him to be brought up in the court with great care, 
took him with him wb ith erfoever he went, and in the year 
305, when two new Csfars were to be created, named him 
in the firft place, no one, fays Eumenius, calling in queftion the 
right which he had to that dignity, as the fon of Conftanti- 
us . Eufebius, fpeaking of his father Conftantius, fays, that 

at his death he left the empire to his fon Conftantine, whofe 

birth-right it was . Illegitimate children were not, as is well 
known, thus treated and refpe&ed among the Romans. Ga- 
lerius is faid to have alledged feveral reafons to divert Diocle- 
fian from naming Conftantine to the dignity of Caefar f ; but 
rnong thefe we do not find the leaft mention made of his 



birth, which, had it been unlawful, would have furnifhed 
him with a ftronger and far more plaufible reafon, than 



any he produced. Nay, we can by no means imagine, that 



Dioclefian would have ever thought of preferring Conftantine, 

111 11 n .• 1 1 r* 1 • * 



had he only been Conftantius's natural fon, to that prince's 
lawful children by Theodora, for whom both he and his col- 
legue Maximian had cogent motives to intereft themfelves. 
Thefe arguments are of fuch weight with us, that, notwith- 



ftanding the above-mentioned authorities, we cannot enter^ 



tain 



Eufeb. vit. Conft. c. 15. p. 601. d Panegyr. 9. p. 191, 
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tain the leaft doubt of Conftantine's legitimacy, unbialTed as 
we are by any prejudice or partiality with refpect either to 

him or his mother Helena. As for Helena's country and pa- Helena's 

rentage, no writer before the fcventh century mentions either : 8cuntry an * 

thofe who flourifhed after that time commonly fuppofe her to l )arcntage * 
have been a native of this ifland, and the daughter of a king, 
whom they call Coelus or Coelius. This opinion, grounded, 
as we conjecture, upon tradition, or perhaps the authority of 
fome hiftorian, whofe works have not reached our times, 
obtained pretty early here, and produced the many churches 
and monuments which were erected throughout Britain to her 

honour. 

But to return to Conftantine. When his father was cre- 
ated Caefar in 2 9 2, and fent into Gaul, Dioclefian kept him 
as an hoftage, caufed him to be brought up in the court with 
great care, and raifed him, long before the year 303, to the 
rank of a tribune *. He already appeared capable of any de- conftan- 
gree of fortune, however elevated. The lovelinefs of his tine's excel- 
countenance, blended with a certain air of majefty; the lent < l ualltl9S 
tallnefs of his perfon, extremely well fhaped and reg 



his life without blame or reproach j his generofity, good 



nature, affability, and obliging behaviour, towards perfcns of 



ranks, gained him the affections both of the people and 
foldiery to fuch a degree, that no one knew him, who did 
not wifh to fee him one day emperor, and was not ready to 
contribute, fo far as lay in his power, to his preferment b . 
The anonymous writer of his life fays, that he had no great 
learning : and truly learning could not then be much in re- 
queft, fince none of the four princes who governed were men 
of letters. However, both Eufebius k and Aurelius Victor 1 

allure us, that Conftantine was well verfed in moft branches 

of literature ; that he was a generous encourager of learning 5 
that after he was raifed to the empire, he fpent much of his 
time in reading 5 that he compofed, and pronounced in pub- 
lic, feveral orations ; and that the many laws which he pub- 
limed, were all drawn up by himfelf. One of his orations 



has reached us, and is fubjoined to the ecclefiaftical hiftory 
of Eufebius '\ But he chiefly fignalized himfelf in war, 
and ferved with great reputation under Dioclefian and Gale- JJjJ 
rius, in their wars with the Germans, Goths, Sarmatians, 



Z 




and 
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and Perfians n . He often grappled with the enemy hand to 
hand % and gave fuch proofs of his valour as raifed fome jea- 



loufy in the other princes !> . All authors, pagans as well as 



His Angular chriilians , agree in extolling, with the higher! encomiums, his 
continence, fofai^y^ continence, and the abhorrence he mewed from his. 

early youth to unlawful pleafures ! . He never violated the. 

laws of chaflity, fays an antient panegyrifT ; but fubje&ed 



hirnfelf, when yet a youth, to the ties of matrimony, that he 
might not he tempted to fully hirnfelf with any kind of lewd- 
nels or impurity. He married to his firlf. wife Minervina, of 
whofe parentage and condition no mention is made by the an-, 
tients ; and had by her Crifpus, who muft have been born 
about the year 300, for, twenty years after, he fignalized 



hirnfelf in the wars affliimt the Franks and Licinius. Diode-, 
fian, before he refigned the empire, was for appointing Con-. 
Severus and ftantine and Maxentius, the fon of Maximian, Caefars, But 

d-dared naS t ^ e * r e k^ on was oppofed by Galerius, who at length pre- 
Csefars. vailed upon the emperor to name in their room Severus and 

Maximums, who lie knew would be entirely ruled by him, 
and blindly obey his orders. The former Was a native of I1-. 

lyricum, defcended of an obfcure family, abandoned to all 



manner of vices, and in every refpecl: unequal to fo great a. 
charge. The latter was born in the fame country, and no 
Jefs meanly than the other \ for tho 5 he was nephew to Ga^ 
lerius, being his fitter's fon, yet in his youth he had followed 
the mean calling of a (hcpherd ; and he proved, after his pre- 
ferment, no lels vicious than his colfegue, He was yet a 



youth, and half barbarian, unknown to the emperors, and 



quite unacquainted with ftate affairs, when Galerius, who 



had taken him a little before from his flocks, named him to 
Dioelefian for the dignity of Casfar % The emperor, terrified 
with the menaces of Galerius, consented, much aeainft his 



will, to die promotion both of Severus and Maximinus and 
on the day appointed Li his resignation, after having declare 



cd in a great ?fieinbly, that he yielded the empire to Com? 
flantius and Cialerius. who were more capable than he of 
bearing fo great a weight, added, not without betraying 
feme concern and reluctance, I am likewife to name twq 
new CsefirE, and thefe are Severus and Maximinus. The 
whole aiiembly was greatly furprifed to hear thefe two. 

names^ 
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flames, and began to afk one another whether Conftantine 
had changed his ? Their furprize was doubled, when they 
heard Galerius command Conftantine to defcend from the 
throne on which he fat with Dioclefian ; and faw unexpectedly 



a young barbarian, who Hood behind it, ftep forth and re 



ceive the purple at the hands of the emperor. The numerous 
multitude was ftruck with amazement; every one afked, who 
Maximin was ? whence he came ? for what demerit Con- 
ftantine had been excluded from a poft, to which he had B 
juft a claim ? but no one dared to oppofe his promotion K 
This happened at Nicomedia ; and on the fame day, that is, 
on the fir ft of May of the year 305, Maximian religned the 
empire at Milan to Conftantius, and declared Severus Gasfar, 
Galerius excluded Conftantine, with a view of becoming foon 
fbie mafler of the empire; for he was well apprifed, that 
Conftantius, who was fubjecl: to many infirmities, and quit^ 
worn out, could not live long ; and befides, he hoped eafily 
to get the afcendant over* him, on account of his mild and 
peaceable temper. But he dreaded Conftantine, on account 
of his courage, his experience in war, his addrefs, and other 
extraordinary qualities ; and therefore refolved to keep him 
in a private condition, and allow him no fhare in the govern- 
ment, that it might not be in the young prince's power to 

defeat his vaft defigns u . As for the two new Csefars, he 
looked upon them as his own creatures, and perfons to be 
governed in every thing by him. Matters being thus fet- The empire 
tied, the empire was divided between Conftantius and Gale- 

rius. To the mare of the former fell Gaul, Italy, Africa, ftantius and 
Spain, and Britain; the latter had Illyricum, Pannonia, Galerius. 
Thrace, Macedon, Greece, Afia Minor, Egypt, Judsea, Sy- 
ria, and all the eaftern provinces. Conftantius yielded to Se- 
verus, Italy and Africa, as did Galerius, Syria and Egypt, to 
his nephew Maximin % Severus, who was created 
to govern under Conftantius, is always named before Maxi- 
min, who governed under Galerius x . As Severus was in- 
debted to Galerius alone for his promotion, that prince ex- 
pected he fhould obey him even againft Conftantius himfelf \ 
However, it is certain, that nctwithftanding the implacable 
hatred which Galerius had to the chriftians, the perfecution 
ceafed both in Italy and the other weftern provinces, foon 
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after Conftantius was declared emperor 7 . In the mean time. 



Conftantine continued at Nicomedia, in the heart of the pro- 



vinces belonging to Galerius, who would not, though earneft- 




entreatcci by his father Conftantius, during a dangerous 
malady, with which he was feized, fuffer him to depart ; but 
pretending a great affection to him, kept him by way of 
hoftage % Victor the younger tells us, that he kept him 
with him at Rome h ; but it is certain, that Galerius never 
came to that city % As the extraordinary qualities of that 
prince gave the emperor great umbrage, he only waited fome 
Galerius opportunity of deftroying him ; but not daring, throu 




feeks the fear of the foldiery by whom Conftantine was greatly be- 

deftruaioji i ovec ] t0 ma fe e anv 0 p en attempt, he had recourfe to trea- 

of Conftan- , r j i • j r • r • 

tine. chery, and cxpoled him, under various lpecious pretences, to 

many dangers ; from which he was happily delivered by the. 
watchful providence of God, whofe church he was to deliver 
from the perfecution, with which it had been cruelly opprefled 
for the fpace of near three hundred years. Praxogoras, a pa- 
gan author, who compiled in two books the hiftory of the firft 
emperors, and wrote, according to Voffius, in the time of Con- 
ftantine, or his children, tells us, that Galerius often encourag- 
ed him to enter the lifts with wild beafts, on which occafion 
he once killed a lion of extraordinary flercenefs and fize d . 
The fame thing is related by Zonaras, who adds, that Gale- 
rius, in the Sarmatian war, obferving one of the chiefs of the 
barbarians, who furpaflfed all the others in ftature and the 
fiercenefs of his looks, ordered Conftantine to engage him, 
which he did accordingly with great rcfolution and intrepidity, 
overcame him, and throwing him to the ground, dragged 
him by the hair to the emperor's prcfence, and laid him at 
his feet c . On another occafion, Galerius, who fought his 
deftru£tion, having ordered him to crofs a marfh at the head 
of fome troops, he entered it the flrft on horfe-back ; and 
being followed by his men, put great numbers of the enemy 

to the fword, and gained a complete viftory f , This too 

happened in Galerius s war with the Sarmatians, which we 

muft place in this, or in the beginning of the next, year. 



l h e following year, Conftantius and Galerius being both 
confuls the fixth time, the latter, finding he could no longer 



detain Conftantine without openly breaking with his collegue, 



gave 



Eufeb. de martyr. Palacftin. a Laft. perf. p. 406. h Vi&. 
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gave him at length leave to depart, and figned a warrant for 
the officers of the poit to fupply him with the neceffary hcrfes 
and chariots. This warrant he delivered to him in the even- 
5 but at the fame time ordered him not to make ufe of 

it till the next morning, when he defigned to give him his 
final inftruttions !; . In the mean time, he difpatched an cx- 
prefs to Sever us, enjoining him, by ali mtans, to ftop Con 




ftantine, and prevent his arrival in the provinces governed by 
his father. That the exprefs might reach Italy before C 



ftantine, he did not rife that day, contrary to his cuftom, till 
noon, when he fent for Comtantine. But he had fet out c 
the night before, as foon as Galerius had withdrawn s and £ 

travelling with all pomble fpeed, for feveral ftages, ham-h 

ftringed or killed the horfes which he did not make ufe of, 

that no one might purfue or ftop him while he croffed the 
provinces of Galerius and Italy, where Severus ruled. This 
precaution faved him ; for next morning, Galerius, being in- 
formed, that he had fet out the night before, flew into a 
violent paflion, and ordered feveral meffengers to make what 
hafte they could after him ; but he was told, that Conftan- 
tine had difabjed all the poft-horfes ; which tranfported him 
to fuch a degree, that, through grief and rage, he could 
fcarce forbear burning into tears v Eufebius, Lattantius, 
and feveral hiftorians, tell us, that Conftantine, arriving in 

Britain, found his father at the point of death ; but therein 
they muft certainly be miftaken, fmce Eumenius, in the pa- 

yric which he pronounced before Conftantine a few years 
after, writes, that he arrived while his father was weighing 




anchor with a defign to pafs over into Britain With hi 

agrees the anonymous writer, publifhed by Valeflus, who 
fays, that Conftantine found his father at Genoriacum, or 
Boulogne*. He attended him into Britain, where he wasp a ff es over 
going to make war, fays Eurnenius •', upon the Caledonians with him 

and Pitts, The latter people, now firft mentioned in hiftcry,^ 11 ^ 

inhabited Scotland \ but were thought, fays Bede, to have ftantius 



from Scythia, that is, according to the learned L)ih 



from Scandinavia, or fome other northern country C 
ftantius, in the laft days of his life, overcame the Pitts, as 

the anonymous author quoted above informs us ", being 

alfifted 
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in this war, as we read in Aurelius Vi&or °, 
Eroc, or, as others ftyle him, Crocus, king of the Alemans, 
The death Not long after this victory over the Pi&s, he died at" York 
or.onftan- on ^ twe. n ty~fifth of July in 306, the fourth year of the 

peifecution of Dioclefian, according to St. Jerom p ; and the 
iixteenth, or rather fifteenth, of his reign, reckoning from 
the time he had been created Caefar, that is, from the year 



292, for he had enjoyed that dignity thirteen years and two 
months, and the empire one year, and near three months °. 
He died in his palace, furrounded by his children, and his 
body was with the utmoft pomp and magnificence interred 
by his fon Conftantine. Some pretend, that he was buried at 
a place called Cair Segcint, and by fome Cair Cufteint, that 
is, the city of Conftantius or Conftantine r . In 12839 a to* 
dy was found at a finall dif lance from that place, which Ed- 
ward I. who reigned then, caufed to be removed to a 
church, believing it to be the body of Conftantius. This 
was not agreeable to the canons. Not long before, as fome 
perfons were digging in a place at York, where Conftantius 
was fuppofed to have been buried, they difcovered a lamp 
£hat was Hill burning s . After his death, he was ranked 
among the gods, as appears from feveral antient coins, .and 
among the reft from one of his brother-in-law Maxentius \ 
He fee- Conftantius bequeathed the empire to his fon Conftantine % 
queaths the who declared he would not accept it without the confent of 

eXrtine ^ e °^ er P r * nces > t0 whom he immediately wrote, acquairii- 

' ing them with the death and laft will of his father. But the 
foldiers, by whom he was greatly beloved, impatient of de- 
lays, proclaimed him emperor the fame day in which his fa- 
ther died, and, the firft time he appeared in public, faluted 
Who is fa- him with the title of Auguftus, and forced him to accept the 
lutfed Au- purple, knowing him, fays Zoiimus, a writer no-ways biafted 

foldiers. in " 1S favour, to be tiuly wormy or the empire, and pro**. 

mifmg themfelves great things from his generosity *, Thus 
was Conftantine firft declared emperor in Britain, the fame 
day in which his father died ; that is 5 on the twenty-fifth 
of July of the year 306, which, in an antient calendar, is 

marked 



* Vi&. epit. p. 943. p Hier. chron. « Aur. Vicl. p 
C26. Enieb. chron. Goltz. p. 124. Eatrop. p. 587. Pane 
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marked as the firft day of his reign w . La&antMs tells us 



in. exprefs terms, that, upon his father's death, he took the 



title of Auguftus " ; and Eufebius v , that he performed his 
father's obfequics clad in purple ; which is a plain proof, that 
Jie took in Britain, at leaft the title of Caefar, which, how- 
ever, thofe mult deny, who maintain him to have been 
born in Britain, as we have obferved above. He after- 
wards fent his image to the other emperors, adorned, accord-, 
ing to cuftom, with the marks of the imperial dignity. Ga^ 
lerius was long in fufpenfe whether or no he mould receive 
it j nay, tranfported with rage, he Was upon the point 
condemning both the image, and the meffenger who brought 




it, to the flames ; but his friends remonftrating, that fuch an 
affront would give rife to a civil War, in which the foldiery 

would in all likelihood abandon him, and fide with Conftan-* 
tine, he was prevailed upon to receive his image, and to 
fend him the purple, that he might at lean: feem to hold his 
authority of him *. However, he gave him only the title of Galena 
Caefar, and created Severus emperor, whofe provinces, viz.^™^ 1 ^ 

Italy and Africa, he governed with as abfolute a fway as his 0 fcssfar/ ** 
own, oppreffing them with endkfs taxes, and pra&ifmg un- 
heard-of cruelties upon fuch as were not in a condition to 
comply with his unjuft demands. This occafioned great di- 
flfurbances in all the cities of Italy, but efpecially in Rome ; 
which MaxentiUs laying hold of, caufed himfelf to be pro- hiL- 
claimed emperor by the diflatisHed foldiery and people. Max^ f e if to be 
entius was., or at leaft paffed for, the fon of Maximian ; for proclaimed 
fome writers tell us, that he was a fuppofititious child, and em P ertr * 

that his mother, before her death, owned fhe had impofed 
him upon her hufband to gain his afredtion. However that 
be, he was quite deftitute of every commendable quality* 
proud, arrogant, cruel, ill^fhaped, or rather deformed* in- 
his perfon, "abandoned to all manner of vices, and uni- 
verfally abhorred, not only by his father's friends, but by hk 
father himfelf, and much more by Galerius, whofe daugh* 



ter he had married < He had highly complained of Gale 



rius, for excluding him in the year 305, from the dignity 
of Caefar ; but when he heard that Conftantine had been ran 
fed to that high ftation, and faw his image publicly expofed 
in Rome, tranfported with rage, he refolved at all events to 
do himfelf juftice j and accordingly, having with large pro- 

mifes 
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mifes gained over the few praetorian guards that were then 

in Rome, and fome of their officers, namely, Lucianus, Mar- 
cellus, and Marcellinus, he caufed himfelf to be proclaimed 
emperor on the twenty-eighth of October of this year 306, 
and was acknowledged as fuch by the Roman people, who 

hoped, by his means, to deliver themfelves from the infup- 
portable tyranny of Galerius. The news of his revolt no 
fooner reached die eaft, where Galerius then was, than he 
difpatched a mefienger to Severus, enjoining him to haften 
with all his forces to Rome, to furprife and fupprefs at once 
this new ufurper. On the other hand, Maxcntius had re- 
courfe to his father Maximian, who, either with a view to 
refume the empire, which he had quitted much againft his 
will, or to fupport his fon, haftened to Rome, and thence 
wrote to Dioclefian, exhorting him to abandon his folitude, 
and remount the throne. Dioclefian, taken with the fweets 
and tranquillity of a private and retired life, returned him the 
Maximian anfwer which we have related above. But Maximian, in- 

cfpkc! ^ ead of f° iiowin g his example, fuffered himfelf to be decla- 
red emperor a fecond time by the fenate and people of Rome ; 

and receiving the purple at the hands of his fon, was uni- 
verfally acknowledged for his collegue in the empire . Au- 
relius Victor writes, that his luft of reigning, and defire of 
fupporting his fon in his claim to the empire, prompted him to 
quit his folitude, and refume the authority which he had un- 
willingly abdicated b . 

While thefe things pafled at Rome, Conftantine was bu- 
fied in viliting the provinces under his care, viz. Britain, Spain 
and Gaul, and defending them againit the barbarians. His 



9 



TV&nk« father Conftantius had no fooner left Gaul, to make war up- 
■fcreak. into on t ] ie Yidcs j n Britain, than the Franks, forgetful of their 

au ' oaths, had invaded Gaul, and committed there dreadful ra- 



are over- 



come by vages. Againfi: them therefore Conftantine marched at the 
Coi,fisrt:,ne ' head of a powerful army, overcame them in a pitched battle; 
Bis feverky and having tuken two cf their kings prifoners, Afcaric and 
foravL the Q a if us? or Reguifus, he expcfed them to be devoured by the 



sapuvec. j^gjjig j n t s ie magnificent fhews which he afterwards 

exhibited . He thought himfelf obliged, fays the panegy- 
rift :, to renew the feverky of the antient Romans to- 
wards their ciptive kings, in order to reftrain, with the 

fear of puniihmcnt, a perfidious people, who made no ac- 
count 

a Vict. epit. p, 541. La&. perf. c. 18. p. i6 # 17. Zof. 1. ii. 
p. 672. Eu^rcp. p. q?7. Eafeb. vit. Conft. p. 498. Panegyr. 5 
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c©unt of the moft facred ties that awed other nations. Eutro- 

pius writes, that he treated in like manner the kings of the 
Alemans, who, it feems, were in confederacy with the Franks,, 
and fell into his hands in this war e . After this victory, he 

pafled the Rhine, and entering the country of the Brucieri- 

ans, when leaft expected, made a dreadful haveck of that 
people, and took a great many prifoners, whom he likewife 
condemned to be devoured by the wild beafts f . He repair- 
ed all the forts on the Rhine, placed numerous garrifons in 
them, kept there a powerful fleet, and by that means ftruck 
fuch terror into the Franks and other German nations, that 
none of them dared to approach that river He even un- 
dertook to build a bridge over the Rhine and accomplifh- 
ed, according to Baudrand that great work ; for he tells 

us, that it flood till the year 955, when it was broken down 
by bifhop Berno's orders. But Valefius writes, that it was 
never finifhed, fuppofing, we imagine, (for he alledges no 
proof in favour of his opinion) that fuch a memorable work 
would have been more famous in hiftory, had it ever been 

executed. Bucherius writes, that Conftantine, to defend this 
bridge, built, or repaired, the caftle of Druitz on the Rhine, 
over-againft Cologn. J . Be that as it will, Conftantine, in 
memory of his victory over the Franks, appointed folemn 
fports, called from them ludi Francici, to be annually cele- 
brated from the fourteenth of July to the twentieth . Not- 
wlthftanding the feverity he exerted towards the enemy, Lac- 
tantius , and Eufebius allure us, that he governed his ^"^^2" 

je&s with extraordinary mildncfs and moderation ; that to all gJ4mment 

he ftiewed himfelf kind, benevolent, and good-natured 5 that 
he made it his chief ftudy to render thofe happy who lived 
under his adminiftration, &c. 

The following year, Severusand Maximinus were creat- 
ed confuls by Galerius, and acknowledged as fuch in all the 
provinces of the empire, except thofe that obeyed Maxentius* 
where Maximian caufed himfelf to be declared conful the 
ninth time. This is what we look upon as moft probable 5 

for the confufion which appears this year 307, in the confu- 
lar tables, was the natural confeovience of that which prevail- 
ed in the empire. Conftantine was likewife conful this year, 

having,. 
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having, as we conjecture, been fubftituted in the room of Se 

verus, who was killed before the year expired. Many writers, 
to avoid the confufion occafioned by fuch a number of confuls, 
have chofen to date this with the confuls of the preceding 
year, whereof we have not yet had any inftance, but 
mail have frequently in fucceeding times. This year, Seve- 
Sevems rus, in compliance with the orders he had received from 
ma " Cl " e Max Galerius, left Milan, and marched towards Rome, to drive 

dX "from thence the ufurper Maxentius. He had with him a 
powerful army ; but confifting of troops which two years 
before had belonged to Maximian, the father of Maxentius, 
they were eafily gained over by the latter, and Anullinus, who 
commanded them in quality of captain of the guards. Hence 
Severus no fooner approached Rome, with a defign to be- 
Heisaban- .fiege it, than they abandoned him, and joined his rival, 
^" n cd b e } fie h g ! ." Hereupon Severus, with a fmall body of troops that remain- 
E Raven- ed faithful to him, betook himfelf to flight, bending his rout 
na, and ta- towards Milan ; but being clofely purfued by Maximian, who 

ken ' met him at the head of Tome troops which he had raifed in 

Campania, and was leading to Rome, he was obliged to lhut 

himfelf up in Ravenna ; which Maximian immediately inveft- 
ed. The place was well fortified, and fupplied with great 
ftore of provifions ; fo that it might have ealily held out till 

ved by Galerius ; but Severus, diflrulling his own men, 



and relying upon the mighty promifes and folemn oaths of 



Maximian, yielded up the place to him, and the purpl 
with which he had been inverted about a year and nine 
months before p . Maximian, unmindful of his oaths, 
carried him captive to Rome 5 and, after having kept him 



fome time confined to a place on the Appian way, about 
thirty miles from the city, called Tres Tabernse, or the 
BU death. Three Inns, he caufed him to be there put to death. The 

only favour he could obtain was that of dying by having his 
veins opened. His body was interred in the tomb of Gal- 
lien us, about eight or nine miles from Rome . He left a fon 
behind him, named Severianus, who was put to death by 
Licinius in 313 '. Maximian, well apprifed, that Galerius 
would not fufFer the death of Severus to pafs unrevenged, re- 
fclved to ftrengthen himfelf with the alliance of Comtantine, 



who, having conquered the r ranks, enjoyed at that time a 

profound 
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profound peace and tranquillity, and was wholly bent on pro 



moting the happinefs and welfare of his people. Having 



therefore fortified Rome with many new works, and put it 



Sh a condition of fuftaining a long fiege, he left Italy, and 
went to confer with Conftantine in Gaul, where he perfuad- 
ed him to marry his daughter Faufta, and at the fame time Conftantine 



changed the title of Csefar, with which he had contented him- Faufta the 
felf hitherto, as appears from feveral medals 3 , and from a daughter of 
panegyric pronounced on occafion of his nuptials , into that Maximian, 
of Auguftus. Conftantine is generally thought to have been Jjl 1 \ ^ y 



declared emperor on the thirty-nrft of March of this year e d emperor 
307. Faufta, whom he married, is ftyled in the anticnt in 
jcriptions Flavia Maximiana Faufta "•• La&antius calls her 
Maximian's fecond daughter u . Perhaps he looked upon 



Theodora, his wife's daughter, as his own ; for we nnd no 



mention made of any other daughter of Maximian. She was 
born and brought up in Rome x . The emperor Julian com- 
mends her modefty and blamelefs conduit K Minervina, 
Conftantine's firft wife, by whom he had Crifpus, muft have 

been dead at this time ; for he is not faid to have divorced 

her. By Faufta he had, befides Conftantius, who is the beft h,* s iffue by 
known of all his children, Conftantine his eldeft fen, Con- Faufta. 

ftans his youngeft, and two daughters, Conftantia, or 
rather Conftantina, who was married, firft to Annibalia- 
nus, and afterwards to Gall us Cat-far, her coufm-germans, 
and Helena, the wife of the emperor Julian \ The wife 
of Gallus is ftyled on an antient coin Flavia Julia Conr 
ftantina Augufta *. Galerius did not grant the title of Aur 
guftus to Conftantine till about a year after, when he was. 



obliged to beftow it on Maximin b . While Maximian was 




in Gaul with Conftantine, Galerius entered Italy with a pow- 
erful army ; but not fufTicient, as he found by experience, to 
befiege Rome : for, as he had never feen the great capital of 
the empire, he imagined it to be only fomewhat larger than 
Antioch, and fome other cities of the eaft. He threatened 
to lay it in ruins, to put all the inhabitants to the fword, and Rome witfc 
utterly to extirpate the fenate ; but when he approached that 3 drfign to 
immenfe metropolis, and viewed its fortifications, uefpairing s 

to be able to carry it by ailault, and not having with him a 



fufncient 
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fufficient number of troops to inveft it, he retired to Inte 

rarnna, now Terni, and thence fent Licinius and Probus to 

exhort Maxentius, in his name, to demand the empire of his 



father-in-law, and not ufurp it by force of arms c , B 



Maxentius, having found means to gain under-hand fome of 
Galerius's legions, was fo far from hearkening to the depu- 
But is oblicr t j f s? vjj at wou jj have marched out againft Galerius, if he, 

* d :° T ^'J c l_ liiffrufting his troops, and dreading the fate of Severus, had 
pitaiioa, not haftened back into his own dominions. In his retreat he 

laid wafte the country far and wide, to prevent the enemy 
from puifuing him, and allowed his foldiers to commit un 
heard-of diforders and cruelties d . Maximian, who was {HI! 



in Gaul, being informed of the precipitous retreat of Gale 



rius, did all that lay in his power to perfuade Confta 
purfue him ; but finding that prince no-ways inclined to en- 



gage in fo dangerous a war, he repaffed the Alps, and re- 



ned to Rome, where he reigned fome time jointly with 

his fon, but was iefs refpe&ed, and not fo readily obeyed, as 
he. This piqued him to fuch a degree, that, devefting him- 

felf of all paternal atFe&ion, he refolved to deprive Maxen- 
tius of the empire, not doubting, but the troops that had 
Max nvan abandoned Severus, as they had formerly belonged to him, 
depofe Pt his would favour this attempt. Having therefore endeavoured 
fan. under-hand to eftrange them from his fon, he aflembled both 

the people and foldiery ; and after a long defcant upon the 
evils and misfortunes of the times, he turned unexpectedly 
to his fon, who fat on the throne or tribunal with him, re- 
proached him as the foie author of the prefent calamities, 

and, after many bitter and virulent invedtives, (tripped him 
of his purple robes, and tore them in pieces. Maxentius, 

leaping from the throne, implored the protection of the fol- 
diery, who* being moved with his tears, but more with his 
promifes, received him in their arms, loaded Maximian with 
injuries, and threatened him with prefent death J . Zonaras 
tells us, that Maximian, to appeafe the foldiery, told them, 
that he was not in earnefr, but had made ufe of that artifice 
to try whether or no they were fmcerely attached to his fon: 
but no one believing: him, he thought it advifeable to leave 




B'ltis oWiw- Rome, and accordingly haftened back into Gaul, where h 



cd to retire complained to Conftantine, that his fon had driven him from 

to Gaul. Rome. But Conftantine, not feeming to be much afteclea 

with 
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with his complaints, about the month of November he re- 
paired to Galerius, the declared enemy of his fon, to regu- 
late with him, as he pretended, the public affairs, but in 
reality to watch an opportunity of difpatching him, and feiz- 
ing his provinces f . But no favourable occafion offered of 
putting in execution his wicked purpofe. Galerius was not 
then at Carnutum in Gaul, now Chartres, as we read in 
Zofimus g , but at Carnuntum, or Carnus, on the Danube 
in Pannonia, with Dioclefian, whom he had invited thither 
to authorize with his prefence the election of Licinius, whom 
he intended to create emperor in the room of Severus. On 
this occafion Maximian, in a private conference with his an- 
tient collegue, did all that lay in his power to prevail upon 
him to refume the empire, and deliver the people of Rome 
from fo many tyrants h . Victor the younger writes, that 
Galerius himfelf prefTed Dioclefian to re-afcend the throne 1 5 
which to us feems altogether improbable. Be that as it will, 



Dioclefian found fuch delights in a retired life, that he would 



hearken to no propofals of that nature. La&antius aftures 
us, that the defign of Maximian was to re-inftate Dioclefian 
and himfelf in the empire, and deftroy the reft one after ano- 
ther, his own fon not excepted k . Some writers, and Eutro- 
pius among the reft J , feem to have believed, that Maximian 
only pretended to be at variance with his fon, the better to 
deceive the other princes, and compafs their ruin ; but, in- 
ftead of that, he was obliged to authorize with his prefence 
the promotion of Licinius, whom Galerius created emperor L t ^ m " s c J e * 
in the room of Severus, on the eleventh of November of this p eror , 
year 307. Licinius was a native of New Dacia, which lay His extrac- 
on the Roman fide of the Danube, and was, ever fmce tne ^ ra ^r 

reign of Aurelian, accounted one of the provinces of Illyri- ' 

cum. He pretended to derive his pedigree from the emperor 
Philip, but was in reality fprung from a family quite mean 
and ignoble m . His education was fuitable to his birth ; for 
he was brought up without the leaft knowledge of letters ; 
nay he was not afliamed to declare himfelf an open enemy to 
learning, calling the fciences thepeft and bane of the ftate n . 
He was naturally of a cruel, violent, and haughty temper °, 

and 
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and addicted, even in his old age, to the moft infamous de- 
baucheries p . His infatiable avarice prompted him, when 



raifed to the empire, to fill his coffers by the moft unjuft, 



according to 



tyrannical, and iniquitous methods However, he was a 
brave and experienced officer, kept the foldiers to their duty, 
puniihed the leaft tranfgreffions with the utmofl feverity, and 
by that means revived in the army the difcipline of the an- 
tient Romans r . In the year 323, he was 

Victor the younger, about fixty. Eufebius fpeaks of him as 

one at that time worn out with old age s ; and Laclantius 
tells us, that Galerius did not create him Csefar in 3°5> 

be- 

caufe he was afhamcd to call him his fon, but chofe to raife 

him to the empire at once, and ftyle him his brother l . 

However, in 313, he married Conftantia, the fifter of Con- 
ftantine, and had children by her Galerius and he had 
lived in great intimacy ever fince they firft entered into the 
army; and the emperor, repofing an entire confidence in him, 

had, in all his expeditions, after he had attained to the dig- 
nity of Csefar, fuffered himfelf to be wholly governed by his 
•counfels. The memorable victory, which Galerius gained 
over the Perfians, was in great meafure owing to the valour 



and conduct of Licinius 



Galerius feems at firft to have 



given him only the provinces of Pannonia and Rhcetia j but 
at the fame time he promifed to put him in poffeffion of 
thofe that were held by Maxentius, as foon as he had driven 
out that ufurper x . Thus was the empire ruled at once by 

, viz. Maximian, Galerius, Licinius, Maximin, 



fix 



princes 



Conftantine, and Maxentius. 

The following year, Maximan was conful the tenth time, 
and Galerius the feventh ; but at Rome the year was dated by 
the confuls who mould be named, Maxentius who reigned 
there, refufing to acknowledge the confulfhip either of Gale- 
Maxentius rius or his father Maximian. This continued till the twentieth 
* nd J"s fon of April, when Maxentius caufed himfelf to be declared con- 
ful with his fon Romulus, ftyled on the antient coins M. Au- 
relius Romulus y . Maxentius gave him the title of Csefar 



Romulus 

confuls at 
Rome* 



and emperor, created him conful the following year, and 
ranked him among the gods after his death, which happened 

during 
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during his fecond confulfhip z i being drowned, it feems, in the 
Tiber \ While the difturbances and changes, which we have 
mentioned above, happened in the weft, Maximin enjoyed a 
profound peace and tranquillity in the eaft, which he governed 
with the title only of Caefan But wheri he underftood that 
Licinius had been declared emperor j he preffed Galerius to 
raife him too to the fame rank; The emperor could not be pre- 
vailed upon to grant him his requeft, but, to content him, 

contrived a new title, appointing, that he and Conftantine 
fhould, for the future, be fry led Filii Auguftorum, fons of 

emperors 5 which title is ftill to be feen on fome of his and 

Conftantine's coins ". Maximin pretended to be fatisfied. 
with this new mark of diftin<5tion, but, in the mean time* 
caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor by his army ; andMaxfmln 
in the letter which he wrote on that occafion to Galerius, af- £ a j" f( j? hiffl * 
fured him, that the troops had, without his confent or co-. p e roc j aim ^ 

operation, faluted him Auguftus c ; This gave Galerius great emperor. 

uneafinefs ; but neverthelels, as he did not think it advifeable 
to quarrel with his nephew about the title he had ufurped, he 
confirmed it, and at the lame time granted it to Conftantine, 
who was thus, through the ambition of another man, ac- 
knowledged emperor through all the provinces of the empire d .Conffantine 
This year, Maximian, thinking himfelf neglected by Gale- acknowled 8 
rius, left Illyricum, and privately withdrew to Conftantine in ^ ^5eSu ■ 

Gaul, with a defign to lay hold of the firft opportunity 
that offered to difpatch him, and caufe himfelf to be ac* 
knowledged in his room. The better to deceive him, he 
quitted the purple the fecond time, declaring, that in imita- 
tion of Dioclefian, he would lead a retired life, and no 
longer concern himfelf with public affairs. Conftantine re- 
ceived him with the greateft marks of honour and efteem, af- 
figned him an apartment in his own palace, and command- 
ed all his fubje&s to pay the fame obedience to his father-in- 
law, as to his own. But the reftlefs and turbulent fpirit of 



Maximian did not fuffer him long to enjoy fo happy a fit 



tion. Conftantine was then bufied in building a bridge over 
the Rhine ; which great undertaking ftruck the neighbouring 
nations with fuch terror, that they fent embaffadors to fue for 
peace, offering to deliver up fome of their chiefs as hoftages 
and pledges of their fincerity. However, fome Franks ftill 

A a 2 * continued 



2 Vide Noris de Dioclef. num. a Paneg. 6. p. 146. 
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continued in arms ; and againft thefe Maximian advifed Con- 
ftantine to march with a fmall body of forces, and leave the 
Maximian reft at Arelatum, now Aries. His defign was to make him* 
? ftro P c t0 ^ mailer of Conftantine's forces, and feize his provinces, if 
ftantine. ° n " anv misfortune mould befall him, as there was room to be- 
lieve there might, feeing he was attended only by a fmall ar- 
my. Conftantine, not fufpe&ing the leaft treachery, fol- 
lowed the advice of his father-in-law, who marched part of 
the way with him, and then returned to Aries, where the em- 
peror had left the flower of his troops. When he thought 
him engaged in the enemy's country, he all on a fudden re- 
fumed the purple a third time, made himfelf matter of the 
palace, feized on the treafures there, diftributed great part of 
them among the foldiers who were prefent, and wrote to 
thofe who were abfent letters filled with the moft bitter in- 

_ iinft Conftantine, inviting them, with mighty pro- 
mifes, to follow the example of the troops at Aries c . Con- 
ftantine was no fooner informed of what had paffed, than 
he led back his army by land from the Rhine to Challon 
where he embarqued his forces on the Sone ; and landing 
them unexpectedly at Aries, furprifed Maximian, before he 
was in a condition to oppofe him. The foldiers who had de- 
clared for Maximian, awed with the prefence of their lawful 
commander, returned to their duty, a fmall number excepted, 



who being fcduced by the prefents and promifes of the 



furper, fled with him to Marfeiiles, and fhut themfelves up in 
that city. Conftantine purfued them clofe, and arriving be- 
fore the place, would have carried it by affault, had not his 
fcaling ladders unluckily proved too (hort. This obliged him 
to found the retreat ; but, in the mean time, fome of the 
He.is tak « n inhabitants having opened one of the gates to Conftantine's 
jjfed with men 9 mev entered the city, feized on the ufurper, while he 

great dc- was uttering from the walls bitter invectives againft the em- 
snencyby p Cror anc | carried him to Conftantine ; who,' after having re- 

Cenftantme. A , , ., , . * ■ 



eachery and ambition, and obliged 
him to quit the purple, not only granted him his life, but fuf- 
fered him, through an excefs of clemency and good-nature, 



Alexander to continue with him in the fame palace f . While thefe 
"^ r ? s e ^ e A . things pafled in Gaul, the troops in Africa revolting from 

empire m - j^ axent ; u ^ w j 10 was acknowledged there, declared Alexan 



der, 



e Laft. p. 26. Panegyr. 9. p. 199, 200. Zof. 1. ii. p. 673. 
Valef. rer. Franc, p. 21. { Panegyr. 9, p* 200, 201, 202. 

Lack perl. c. 99, p. 27. 
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der, who commanded them in quality of lieutenant, emperor, 
and with the ufual ceremonies gave him the purple at Car- V 
thage s. He was defcended of an ignoble and mean family in 
Phrygia h , or, as Aurelius Victor will have it, in Pannonia 
All authors paint him as one in every refpect unequal to fo 
great a charge, being ftricken in years, and quite deftitute of 
vigor, prudence, and courage. Befides, his troops confifted 
chiefly of new levies, unacquainted with the military difci- 
pline, and for the moft part without arms. However, as he 
had a Maxentius for his rival, he maintained his ufurped au- 
thority for the fpace of three years at leaf!:, fome of his Greek 
coins, which have reached us, being dated the fourth year of 

his reign k . One Nigrinianus, who is reprefented on fome an- 
tient medals with rays round his head, and the title of divus 
or deified, is by moft antiquaries thought to have been the fon 

of Alexander 1 . 

The following year, 309, Maxentius took upon him his' 
fecond confulfhip at Rome, having his fon Romulus for his 
collegue m . There were, it feems, no other confuls, in the 
other parts of the empire ; for this year is commonly diftin- 
guifhed by the confuls of the preceding year thus, the year 
after the tenth and feventh confuhhip, viz. of Maximian and 
Galerius. Some, however, are of opinion, that Licinius 

was this year conful for the firft time ; and it is paft all doubt, 
that he was conful before the death of Galerius. 1 his year Eumenius 
umenius, as is commonly believed, pronounced his pane- pronounces 

gyric on Conftantine, in a city which flood on a great river hW copftan- C 
that falls into the Rhine above Cologne !1 ; that is, according t i ne , 
to moft interpreters, in Treves, which Hood then, as it ftili 
does, on the Mofelle, the river plainly pointed at in the above- 
mentioned defcription. The panegyrift tells us, that Con- 




ftantine was then bufied in repairing the walls of that city, 
which had been ruined, and in building there a great circus, a 



large fquare, bafilics, and a magnificent palace for the admi- 
niftration of juftice. He extols the generofity of the good- 
natured emperor, the effects whereof had been felt in all the 



places through which he had paffed ; and therefore he entreats 



him to vifit the city of Autun, where the orator himfelf was 
horn, and at that time taught rhetoric. In the clofe of his 
fpeech, he recommends to the emperor his five children, and 



A a 




all 




. s Zof. 1. ii, p.^75. Via. epit. p. 542. h ZoT% Via. ibid. 
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all his difciples, fome of whom already enjoyed the firft em-. 

loyments in the ft ate °. The following year, Andronius and 

robus were named confuls by Galerius ; but were not ac- 
knowledged a§ fuch at Rome, where Maxentius took upon 

him that dignity the third time without a collegue. In the 

confular tables this year is dated as the preceding, thus ; the 
fecond year after the tenth and feyenth confulmip p, This 
year, Maximian, no longer able to lead a private and re- 
tired life, refolved at all events to attempt the recovery of his 
former condition ; but being well apprifed, that all his efforts 
Maximian would prove unfuccefsful, fo long as Conftantine lived, he 
attempts to determined, in the firft place, to murder him; and, in order to 

|antine. ° n " com P a fe his wicked purpofe, had recourfe to his daughter 

Faufta, the wife of Conftantine, ufing his utmoft endeavours, 
and all manner of careffes and entreaties, to prevail upon her 

to betray her hufband, and leave the door of the bed-cham- 
ber open which fhe promifed to do, but immediately re- 
vealed the whole to Conftantine, who, unwilling to condemn 




his father-in-law without fome undeniable proof of his guilt, 
placed one night an eunuch in his bed, and left the door 

the chamber open. Maximian did not fail to lay hold 
of the opportunity, and entering the room about midnight, 
killed the eunuch, crying out as he retired, Conftantine is 
dead ; I am emperor. But Conftantine appearing that inftant, 
He is difto- with a numerous guard, flopped him, and fhewed him the 
yered and body of the murdered eunuch. It is eafier to conceive than 
eize ' exprefs the terror and difmay that feized him, when he 

found himfelf thus convicted of the moft deteftable trea-. 
chery imaginable, without being able either to excufe or deny 
it. As he had been chiefly prompted to this excefs of wicked-, 
nefs by the mild treatment which he had hitherto met with, and 
ftill promifed himfelf, from Conftantine, that prince thought 
himfelf obliged, in his own defence, to put an end to the life 
and crimes of fuch an ambitious, implacable, and treacherous, 
enemy. The only favour he granted him was the choice of 
his death, and he chofe of all deaths the moft infamous and 
His death, difgraceful, which was hanging ,:! . Such was the unhappy, but 



deferved, end of Maximian, after having reigned with great 



rlory at leaft twenty years, and lived, according to Victor the 

younger. 




0 Idem,4^ioo, &c. p Buch. p. 238. & 249. Idat. Profp. 
&c. 1 Lot. perf. c. 30. p. 27. Eutrop. p. 587. Zof. i. 
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younger r , about fixty (E). Conftantine caufed all his fta- 
tues to be pulled down, his images to be torn in pieces, and 
his infcriptions erafed, not fparing even fuch as were common 

to him with Dioclefian % The fame year Galerius was feiz- G . aIerius . is 
ed with a m«ft dreadful diftemper, an incurable ulcer in his ^ dread fu i** 

privy parts. La&antius 1 and Eufebius 1 defcribe at length diftemper. 
ithe miferable condition to which he was reduced, and tell us, 
that, befides the inexpreffible torments with which he was 
racked night and clay, without the leaft refpite, fuch an in- 
fufferable ftench iffued out of his body, as infected not only 
the palace, but the whole city. Hie diftemper encreafed 
daily, in fpite of all the art and (kill of the befc phyficians and 
furgeons : his thighs putrified by degrees, his belly was con- 
fumed, his bowels laid open, and the whole mafs of his 
blood corrupted. Notwithftanding all the care that could be 
ufed, he was devoured alive with infinite fwarms of worms 
and vermin. No longer able to bear fuch unrelenting- tor* 
ments, he often attempted to lay violent hands on himfelf, 
and caufed fome of his phyficians to be put to death, becaufe 
their remedies proved ineffectual. He had recourfe to Apollo, 
to iEfculapius, and all his gods, but to no effect. ; nay, the 
remedies which Apollo, or rather fome impoftor in his name, 
prefcribed to him, ferved only to aggravate his raging diltem 
per. He languimed in this painful and, beyond expreilion, 

A a 4. miferable 



r Idem ibid. s Ladt, perf. c. 33. p. 30. * Eufeb. h 
viii, c. 16. p. 314, 315. 



(E) Some authors write, that Maximian died at Marfeilles, 

confounding perhaps his death with what happened to him there 

in 308, as Zofimus confounds it with that of Maximin II. in 
telling us, that he died a natural death ac Tarfus (46). In an an- 
tient chronicle, quoted by Du Chefne (47), we are told, that a- 
bout the year 1054, his body was difcovered at Marfeilles in a 
leaden coffin, enclofed in a tomb of white marble, fo well em- 
balmed, that it was ftill entire, and appeared frefli. The author 
of the chronicle writes, that he learnt this of thofe who had feen 
the body ; and adds, that Raimbaud, archbilhop of Aries, per- 
fuaded the inhabitants to throw the earcafe of fuch an unmerciful 
persecutor of the church into the fea, with the coffin, tomb, and 
whatever elfc was found with it. St. Ambrofe had written long 

before, that Maximian was buried in a moil beautiful tomb of 



marble (48). 



(46) Zof. 1. ii. p. 674. (47-; Da Chef. torn. 3. p. 641* 
(48) Ambrof. cpift. Ivii. p. 331, 
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miferable condition, a whole year and upwards, fuffering 



very minute all the agonies of death u . The pagan as well 



chriftian writers take notice of this unaccountable malady of 
Galerius w . The latter afcribe it to divine vengeance, as he 

had been the chief author of the perfecution and unheard-of 
cruelties fuffered by the chriftians. This year, Conftantine 
waged war with the Aiemans* the Bructerians* Cherufcans, 



Chamavians, and feveral other German nations ; who, after 
having attacked the Romans in feparate bodies, joined in 
the end all their forces, and formed a very numerous and 
powerful army x . Conftantine, not depending upon the 
lation of others, ventured in difguife into the midft of t 
army, pretending to be a deputy fent to them by the empe 
ror. Ac he found, that not caring to engage him, they de 



fiffned to feoarate, which would have rendered the war more 




tedious, he ailured them, that the emperor was not then with 
his aimy ; which they no fooner underftood, than they dif- 
mifTed the pretended deputy, and without lofs. of time march- 
ed with all their forces againft the enemy. Conftantine re-. 



fewralGer- ^ e on ^ et ) and made a dreadful {laughter of them in their 
man nations, flight J'. It was perhaps on account of this victory that he 

took the title of Maximus* which we find on fome of his 



ived them at the head of his army, put them to the 



medals ftruck this year 310, the fifth of his reign z , Eufe 
bius tells us, that, after he had driven out of Gaul, or en-* 

tirely fubdued, the barbarians bordering on the Rhine and 

the ocean, he paffed over into Britain, and there reduced fuch 

of the inhabitants as had not yet fubmitted to him a . But of 
this expedition no mention is made by the panegyrifts 



The next confuls were Galerius, the eighth time, and 




Maxiniinus, the fecond 5 but Maxentius refufing to acknow- 
ledge them, Rome was without confuls till the month of Sep- 
tember, when Rufmus and Eufebius Volufianus were honour- 
ed with that dignity \ As the diftemper of Galerius grew 

daily more raging and violent, he began at length to afcribe 
it to the juft vengeance of heaven, for his cruelties to the inno* 
Galerius cent chriftians, and immediately publiflied an edict, ordering a 
put* a flop ftop to be put to the perfecution. This edict was enacted in the 

fccutLu"" name °* t - iree emperors, viz. Galerius, Conftantine, and 




v T 
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Licinius, Maxentius was looked upon by Galerius as an 



enemy, and had never been acknowledged by him i and as 

for Maximin, he either would not agree with the reft to put 
a ftop to the perfecution, or his name has been, through a 

miftake of the tranfcribers, omitted in the edicl:, as that of 

Licinius has been left out in molt editions of Eufehius, and 
even in the Latin tranflation bv Rufinus. The edi£t was 



dated the twentieth year of the reign of Galerius, and confe- 



quently muft have been drawn up after the firft of March of 
this year 311. It was publicly fet up at Nicomedia on the 
thirtieth of April, and the following month his death was 
known there ; for he died, according to the moft probable His death* 
opinion, at Sardica, the metropolis of New Dacia, now 
known by the name of Sofia, or, as the inhabitants ftyle it, 
Triadizza °. Galerius had reigned, reckoning from the time 

he had been created Caefar, nineteen years, two months, and 

fome days. He had been emperor fix years and a few days 5 

for we find fome of his coins dated the feventh year of his 
reign d . Before he expired, he earneftly recommended to 
Licinius his wife Valeria, the daughter of Dioclefian, and 
Candid ianus his natural fon e 5 which mews, that Licinius 
was prefent when he died. He was buried in the fame city 
where he was born, and afterwards deified with the ufual ce 

remonies f . Maximin was no fooner informed of the death 

of Galerius, then he haftened from the eaft, where he then 
was, with a defign to feize on his provinces, and entering 

Bithynia, made himfelf matter of all the countries beyond the 
Propontis. On the other hand, Licinius, having drawn toge- 
ther his forces, marched to oppofe him ; and the two armies 
encamped over-againft each other, the one on the coaft of* 
Afia, and the other of Europe. However, they came at 
length to an agreement ; and in a private interview, which 



they had in the {freights of Chalcedon, they entered into an 
offenfive and defenfive alliance, which they confirmed with 
the moft folemn oaths g . Maximin remained mafter of Bi- ^cinlus ani 
thynia, and Licinius of Thrace, the ftreights of Chalcedon vi^eWs pro- 
being the common boundary between the two empires h . Va- vinces. 
leria, the widow of Galerius, though earneftly recommended 
by him at the point of death to Licinius, chofe to withdraw 

into 



c La£l. perf. c. 33. p.' 30. Eufeb. 1. viii. c. 17. p. 31 5. d Pagi, 
p. 311. e Ladt. c. 3?, 50. p. 32,44. Eufeb. 1. viii. c, 17. 
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into the dominions of Maximin, with her mother Prifca the 
wife of Dioclefian, Candidianus the natural fon of Galerius, 
and Severianus the fon of Severus, put to death by Maximian 
in 307. Maximin treated Valeria for fome time with the ul 
moft refpect, honouring her with the title of mother ; nay, 
he conceived a violent paflion for her, and even offered to 

repudiate his own wife, and marry her. Valeria, not a little 

furprifed at this unexpected propofal, anfwered him with great 
freedom, That the ftate and habit fhe was in, the time of her 
mourning for the death of her hufband not being yet expired, 

did not allow her to think of marriage ; that to her it feemed 

very ftrange he fhould put away a wife, who had not given 
him the leaft occafion of complaint ; that fuch a proceeding 
gave her room to expect the like treatment ; and, in fhort, 
that it was both unbecoming and unprecedented in a perfon 
of her rank to entertain the leaft thought of a fecond marri 
age. Maximin was provoked to fuch a degree with this frank 
and generous anfwer, that, changing his love into hatred and 
rage, he immediately banifhed both her and her mother, feiz-^ 
ed on all her effects, confined her domeftics, put her eu- 
nuchs to the rack, and, upon falfe accufations, fentenced to 
death feveral illuftrious. ladies, who attended her, and among 

the reft two fenators wives, and one, whofe daughter was a 
veftal at Rome. They were publicly executed at Nicea, up- 
on the depofition of a Jew, who falfly accufed them of adul- 
tery, hoping to efcape the punifhment due to his crimes by 

impeaching them. The people loudly complained of fuch a 
bare-faced piece of injuftice, and, tranfported with rage, 
would have torn in pieces Eratineus the governor of that 

province, while he fat on his tribunal to condemn them, and 

fee his fentence put in execution, had he not been furrounded 

by a numerous body of foldiers, who with much-ado protect- 
ed him againft the infults of the incenfed populace. The 
Jew, their accufer, being afterwards condemned to be cru-» 



cified* acknowledged on the crofs their innocence, and his. 




own guilt, in fuffering himfelf to be fuborned to accufe them 
Valeria, though confined in the deferts of Syria, found means 
to acquaint her father Dioclefian with the miferable ftate fhe : 
was in, who, moved with tendernefs and compaflion, fent 
feveral perfons, and among the reft a kinfman of his own, 
an officer of great diftinclion in the army, to entreat Maxi- 
min, by all the obligations he owed him, to releafe his belov- 

daughter from her confinement, and allow him the fatis-. 

faction 




4 
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fo&ion of enjoying her company in his old age. But the ty 
rant was deaf to all entreaties ; which is faid to have haften- 
ed the death of the old emperor K 

Const antine, in the mean time, was bufied in vifiting 
the provinces under his government. He arrived this year, the 
fixth of his reign 5 at Autun and finding the inhabitants over- ^e's gc" 
loaded with taxes, he not only forgave them what they owed rofity to 
to the exchequer ever fmce his acceffion to the empire, but 
remitted above a fourth part of all impofts. In acknowledg- 
ment of this favour, the city of Autun, looking upon the ge- 
nerous and good-natured emperor as their founder, took the 

name of Flavia, which was the name of his family ; and upon 

his return to the place of his refidence, probably Treves, they 
fent Eumenius to return him thanks for his extraordinary 
Jdndnefs to them, which the orator did in a fpeech that is 
ftill extant '. In the mean time, Maxentius, who reigned at 
Rome, undertook the reduction of Africa, which had revolt- 
ed, as we have related above, in 308, and declared Alexan- 
der emperor. Againft him Maxentius difpatched Rufus, or 
Rufius Volufianus, probably the conful of this year, and one 
Zenus, a celebrated commander, who, in the firft battle that 
was fought, put the troops of Alexander to the rout, took 
him prifoner, and caufed him immediately to be ftrangled m . 
Thus ended the war in Africa ; but not the calamities of Mwentms 

that unhappy province : for Maxentius caufed fuch of the A- reduces and 

fricans, as were confiderable either for their birth or wealth, ruin * the f 

to be inhumanly put to death, and feized their eftates, pre- J^™* ° 
tending they had favoured the ufurper ; nay, he commanded 
the city of Carthage, at that time one of the moll: beautiful 

and flourifhing cities in the world, to be laid in afhcs. Thus 

was the province of Africa utterly ruined, and the inhabitants 
reduced to beggary, and obliged, through fear of the tyrant, 
to abandon their native country, and take fhelter in the pro> 
vinces of the other princes n . Maxentius triumphed at Rome 
for the defeat of Alexander, or rather for the deftru&ion of 
Carthage, and tjie ruin of Africa, But Rome and Italy were J* ome 



lefs grievoufly ami&ed by the lewd, inhuman, and 



tyrant, than Carthage and Africa. The unexpreffi 



ble calamities, under which they groaned, are deferred at ! 
length by Zofimus °, Eufebius Aurelius Victor q , and the 

pane- 



k Idem, e. 41. p. 36- 1 Paneg. 8, p. iS8j,&c, m Aur. 
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panegyrics who flourifhed in thofe times r . His luft fpared 
not the moft iiluftrious ladies of Rome, nor his avarice the 



chief men in the fenate : he forced the former, by all man 




ner of torments, to comply with his impure defires 5 and 
condemned the latter, under various pretences, to death or 
banifhment, in order to feize their eftates. Eufebius 8 and 



Rufinus r tell us, that having by menaces forced the gover 



of the city to yield up to him his wife, by name Sop 
nia, fhe, who profeffed the chriftian religion, and confe- 
quently thought death a lefs evil than defiling herfelf with any 

The refolu " n P ur ^ t 7> Pegged a few minutes to put on her bell attire ; 
tfon and in- which being granted, (he withdrew into her clofet, and there, 
trepidity of after a fhort prayer, buried a dagger in her breaft, and died 

a°chrifttn on the f P ot * This a ^ cion is ""g^ty commended by Eufe- 
lady. bius and Rufinus and Palladius feems to approve it u . It 

fhews a courage in Sophronia above her fex, and a love of 
purity worthy of the religion which fhe profeffed ; but never- 
thelefs cannot, in the opinion of St. Auftin w , be commend- 
ed, or even excufed, unlefs done by a particular or extraor- 
dinary impulfe from heaven, fuch as he fuppofes Razias to 
have had, of whom mention is made in the books of the 

Maccabees. Maxentius allowed his foldiers the fame unre- 
strained liberty, or rather licentioufnefs, which he took him- 
felf, abandoning to them the honour, the lives, and the for- 
tunes of the moll innocent perfons. By this means Rome 
was in a fhort time reduced to a moft deplorable condition ; 
the fenators were ftripped of their eftates, and either baniflied 
upon falfe accufations, or publicly executed ; and the people 

fo loaded with taxes, that they had not wherewithal to pur- 
The c uel ^ e common neceflaries, and great numbers of . them 

of Maxen- died daily for want. He was greatly addicted to the ftudy of 

tius, magic, which prompted him to many unheard-of cruelties, as 

he hoped to learn future events from the entrails of women 
and innocent children x . A fire accidentally breaking out in 



the temple of Fortune, and the people flocking from all 
parts to extinguifh it, a foldier uttered fome words of raillery 
againft the "unfortunate goddefs which one of the popu- 
lace hearing killed the foldier on the fpot. His comrades, to re- 
venge his death, fell fword in hand upon the people ; which 

occafioned a dreadful tumult, in which an incredible number 

of 
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of perfons loft their lives K Zofimus writes, that Maxentius 
immediately reftrained the fury of his foldiers j but though 
he excufes him on this occafion, yet he owns, that his tyran- 
ny grew daily more infufferable, and that the Roman people 
impatiently wiftied for a deliverer z . Prudentius gives us a pa- 
thetic account of the evils which the city endured under fo 
cruel a tyrant, who was not afhamed to fill the public pri- 
fons with the moft venerable' and illuftrious perfons in the fe- 
nate a . Being elated with his fuccefs againft Alexander, 
rant of Africa, he began to entertain thoughts of deftroying 
the other princes, one after the other ; for he was often heard 
to fay, That he alone was emperor, and that the others were 
only his lieutenants, employed by him to defend and guard the 
confines of the empire againft the incurfions of the barba- 
rians, that he might enjoy at Rome an undifturbed peace and 
tranquillity. He refolved to begin with Confiantine, under 
the plaufible pretence of revenging the death of his father 
Maximian, though we are affured, that he was not in the 
leaft affected with it b . He had then under his command an 
hundred and feventy thoufand foot and eighteen thoufand 
horfe, moft of whom had ferved under his father, and con- 
fequently were enured to military toils and dangers. He had 
amaffed by his extortions vaft fums to defray the charges of a 
war, and great {tore of provifions, having for that purpofe 
drained Africa and the adjacent iflands. He no fooner began He re f 0 i m 
to affemble his troops, than Conftantine, well apprifed of his to make war 
defign, wrote to him, and by laying before him the dreadful upon Con- 
evils and calamities attending a civil war, endeavoured to di- ftantine » 
vert him from it. Nazarius tells us, that Conftantine, pitying 

the miferabie condition to which he faw, with the utmoft 
concern, the metropolis of the empire reduced, burnt with a 
defire of redeeming it from the tyranny under which it groan- ' 
ed ; but not thinking that could juftify his engaging in a war 
with his brother-in-law, he endeavoured to fatisfy him as to 
the death of his father. But Maxentius, who wanted only a 



pretence for {hipping Conftantine of his dominions, without 
giving ear to his remonftrances, caufed his ftatues to be pul- 



led down, and his images defaced, giving out, that he was 



determined at all events to revenge the death of his father. 
Hereupon Conftantine, leaving a ftrong body of troops to 

guard the banks of the Rhine, and prevent die barbarians 

" from 
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III 



4 



from breaking into Gaul durin 




his abfence, fet out on his 
Conftantine march to Italy, at the head of an army, confining, acccord-* 

h tl m Z to t ^ 10 ^ e magnify their number the moft, of ninety 

thoufand foot and eight thoufand horfe. Of thefe only twen- 
ty-five thoufand were Romans* and the reft auxiliaries c . A 
panegyrift, in an oration pronounced before him, fays, that 
he engaged in this war with a fmaller number of troops than 
Alexander had with him, when he went to attack the king of 



march to 
Italy. 



Perfia 



d 



3 



that is, not quite forty thoufand men. He endea 



voured to gain over Licinius, by promifing him his fifter 



Conftantia in marriage ; which gave fuch jealoufy to Maxi- 
min, that he fent deputies to court the friendfhip of Maxen-' 
tius, and entered into an alliance with him ; which, howe- 
ver, was kept fecret ; for Conftantine was not apprifed of it 
till he became mafter of Rome, and faw there the ftatue of 
Maximin placed clofe to that of Maxentius ''. We are not 

told, that Maximin fent any fuccours to Maxentius, or Lici-' 
nius to Conftantine. In this war providence had fomething 
in view infinitely more important, than the refcuing Rome 
from the tyranny of Maxentius 3 nothing lefs than the deli- 



vering of the church from the cruel perfecution under which 
it had groaned for the fpace of near three hundred years. Con- 



ftantine had inherited of his father fome love and efteem for 
the chriftians ; for the firft ufe he made of his authority was 
to put a flop to the perfecution in the provinces fubjeel: to 
him \ However, he had not yet fhewn any inclination to 
embrace a religion which he both honoured and efteemed 5 
but in the war with Maxentius, apprehending that he ftood 
in need of an extraordinary ailiftance from heaven, he be^ 
gan ferioufly to confider with, himfelf, what deity he ftiould 
Hedelibc- implore as his guardian and protector. He revolved in his 
rates with mind the fallacious anfwers given by the oracles to other 

god he fhould P rm ces, and the fuccefs that had attended his father Con- 
implore, ftantius in all his wars, who defpifed the many gods wor- 



fhipped by the Romans, 



and acknowledged 



only 



one 



Su- 



preme Being. At the fame time he obferved, that fuch 
of his predeceflbrs as had perfecuted the chriftians, the 
adorers of this God, had mifcarried in moft of their under- 
takings, and perifhed by an unfortunate and untimely end ; 
whereas his father, who countenanced and protected them, 

had in all his wars been attended with uncommon fuccefs 
and ended his life in the arms of his children. Upon thefe 

conftde- 
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confiderations, he refolved to have recourfe to the God of his 
father-, and adhere to Him alone. To Him therefore he ad* 
dreffed himfelf with great humility and fervour., befeeching 
Him to make himfelf known to him, and to affifl him in his 
prefent expedition. Heaven heard his prayer in a manner al- 
together miraculous ; which, however incredible it may ap- 
pear to fome, Eufebius aflures us, he received from the em- 
peror's own mouth, who folemnly confirmed the truth of it 
with his oath. As he was marching at the head of his 
troops in the open fields, there fuddenly appeared to him, and a mir 
the whole army, a little after mid-day, a pillar of light above 
the fun, in the form of a crofs, with this infcription, In this 
conquer. The emperor was in great pain about the meaning 
of this wonderful vifion, till the following night ; when our 
Saviour appearing to him, with the fame fign that he had feen 
in the heavens, commanded him to caufe fuch another to be 
framed, and to make ufe of it in conquering his enemies. 

The next morning, Conflantine imparted to his friends what 




/ 



had feen ; and fending for the ablefl artificers and workmen 




ordered them to frame a crofs of gold and precious {lones* 
according to the direction which he gave them. This crofs is 

minutely defcribed by Eufebius who faw it g . Baronius, who 
has caufed it to be engraved in his annals b , places the images 
of Conflantine and his children on the flandard that was fatten- 
ed to the crofs-part of it> though Eufebius feems to 

them below the flandard. In a crown of gold at the top of 
the crofs was a figure, confifting of the two firft letters of the 






name of Chrifl, according to the Greek orthography -". This 
are, on fome medals, is formed thus ^ and in other thus 
This cypher was probably fhewn to Conflantine with 

the crofs ; for we are no-where told that he contrived it. 
Some are of opinion, that this cypher, in which the crofs is 
plainly reprefented, was the only thing Conflantine added to 
the antient flandard. This the pious emperor caufed to be 
carried before him in all his wars, as an enfign of fafety and 
victory K . Socrates feems to infinuate, that in his time, about 
the year 430, it was lodged in the imperial palace at Cor- 
flantinople 1 ; and Theophanes tells us, that it was flili to be 
feen in the ninth century 1 . Conflantine caufed feveral other 
croffes to be made after the fame manner, and to be con- 

ilantlv 
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Thecrofsbe-ftantly carried at the head of his armies, inftead of the fi- 

chSf S ftan- & ures °^ ^ ars > J u P* ter > Romulus, &c. The name of Chrift 
darl ™~ was not always at the top of the crofs, but fometimes on the 

ftandard n . When the troops in any part of the army began 
to give ground, the emperor caufed the ftandard with the 
crofs to be conveyed thither ; and his faith fays Eufebius °, 
was rewarded with victory, which began on that fide where 



the greater! danger was apprehended. He chofe fifty of the 




or 



moft courageous, robuft, and religious men among his guards 
to attend this ftandard, and carry it in their turns. Eufebius 
affures us, that none of thofe who carried it were ever 

wounded in battle ; and adds, that, in one encounter, the 

perfon who held it, finding himfelf aimed at on all fides 

the enemy, and therefore delivering it to another, in order to 

avoid the danger by flight, was {hot through with a dart the 
minute he parted with it ; whereas the other efcaped unhurt 
amidft the Ihowers of arrows that flew round him. Th s 
Eufebius, as he aflures us, learnt of Conftantine himfelf p. 
In the year 416, Theodofius the younger beftowed great pri- 
vileges on thofe who carried the labarum or laborum \ for fo 

the ftandard confecrated, to ufe the expreflion of St. Ambrofe 

9, with the name of Chrift, is ftyled by Gregory of Nazian- 
zum, Prudentius, and others. As to the etymology of that 
name, we are quite in the dark. The reader will find many 
ije&ures concerning it in Du Cange, who is of opinion, 



that it was borrowed of the Germans r . At the fame time 
Conftantine ordered the fhields, helmets, and offenfive as well 

as defenfive weapons of the foldiers, to be marked with crofTes, 
as appears from Eufebius s , and various antient monuments. 
Sczoinen tells us, that the emperor caufed the name of our 
Saviour to be put upon the labarum, that the foldiers, who, 
in all times, paid the utmoft refpecfc to the imperial ftandard, 
might, by degrees, be brought to forget their falfe deiti 



and pay the fame honours to Him, whofe name they had 
conftantly before their eyes l . Conftantine had the above- 
mentioned vifion before he paffed the Alps to make war upon 
Maxentius, and confequentiy in Gaul ; but as to the precife 

we are quite at a lofs. Some ftand up for Befancon ; 

others 
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others for Sinzic on the Rhine* at a fmall diftance from Co- 
logne ; and fome for Numegen, a village on the Mofelle, a- 
bout five miles below Treves j which Aufonius calls the il- 

luftrious camp of Conftantine u $ but their conjectures are al- 
together groundlefs. Balufius complains, and not without 
reafon, of the irreligious temerity of a modern writer v/ 
who is pleafed to ftvle the whole account of this miraculous 

apparition, that is, the beft attefted facl in the hiftory of 

Conftantine, a pious fiction, which, in other terms, is cal- 
ing Eufebius an impious impoftor, and at the fame time charg- 
ing him with the greateft folly imaginable, in pretending to 
impofe upon the world with fuch an enormous falftiood, while 
many thoufands of witnefles were ftill living, who would not 

have failed to difprove what he wrote, and give him the lye. 

To imagine a writer of Eufebius's character, guilty of fuch 
folly, impudence, and preemption is, in our opinion, 
carrying fcepticifm and incredulity to too great a height. 
Conftantine being, after the miraculous vifion, immutably de- 
termined to adore that God alone who had appeared to him, Conftantme 
fent for feveral bifliops, in order to be inftru&ed by them inj^Ijf™^* 

the myfteries of their religon, and in feveral particulars of J" a J, 

the late apparition. He hearkened to them with the utmoft andembracea 
refpedr, and believed what they told him of the divinity, in- ic * 
carnation, crofs, and death of our Saviour, reading with 
great attention the holy fcriptures, and confulting in his doubts 
the bifliops, whom for that purpofe he kept conftantly about 
him \ Eufebius does not name them but Zofimus tells us, 

that an Egyptian, coming from Spain to the place where Con- 
ftantine was, prevailed upon him to abandon the religion of 

the Romans ' . This may be true, though no great ftrefs is 
to be laid upon what ZofimuS writes touching the converfion 
of Conftantine > for Ofius, the celebrated bifliop of Corduba 
in Spain, was by birth an Egyptian, and might, as he was 
a man of great piety and learning, have been fent for by the 
emperor. It is at leaft certain, that Conftantine foon after ap- 
pointed him his almoner, and treated him on all occafions with 
the utmoft refpecl:, efteem, and veneration. The modern 
Greek writers pretend, that one of the emperor's chamber- 
lains, by name Euphrates, had a great fhare in his converfion ; 

but of him no mention is made by the antients. We may 

well 
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well imagine what a great alteration the converfion of Con- 

Kis example ftantine produced in the church. The whole imperial fami- 

b/the im- ^ owe ^> ^ eems 5 his example ; we are well aflured, that 
petiai fa- his mother' Helen did : for though Theodoret writes, that (he 
»%« infpired her fon from his infancy with fentiments of piety z , 

yet Eufebius tells us in exprefs terms, that fhe knew not the 
true God, till fhe was induced by her fon to embrace the 
truth, and adhere to it ! . The zeal which Conftantia (hewed 

for the doctrine of Arius, inclines us to believe, that flie pro- 
felled the chriftian religion, Eufebius tells us, that Eutropia, 
the widow of Maximian and mother-in-law of Conftantine, 
followed the example of the emperor ; and Valerius maintains 
the fame thing of her daughter Faufta ; which does not at all 



feem improbable, though not pofitively aflerted by any of the 
antients. Johannes Damafcenus writes, that Conftantine 
caufed not only the crofs, but the image of our Saviour, to 
be reprefented on his coins ; but no medals have been yet 
found to confirm his opinion. On his coins appear only the 
labarum, and on fome of his fon Conftantius the ^ with the 
A and £2, the emblem afTumed by our Saviour in the Revela- 
tions h . The filence of the antient panegyrifts with refpecl: 
to lb public and remarkable an event as the apparition of the 
crofs, which occafioned the converfion of Conftantine, would 

feem to us unaccountable, were we not well apprifed of the 
great and almoft invincible power of prejudice in matters 
of religion. The authors of thofe panegyrics could not, even 
in their fpeeches uttered before Conftantine, forbear fpeaking 
of their fabulous deities, as if the emperor had ftill been a pa- 
gan. However, fome of them feem to have hinted at that 
apparition, though in very dark and ambiguous terms ; for 
one of the orators fpeaks much at length of an extraordinary 
•affiftance, which, he fays, all Gaul believed to have been fent to 

Conftantine from heaven 0 . Another fays, that everyone dreaded 

the war with Maxentius, on account of an evil omen d . This 
may be well underftood of the crofs, than which nothing was 

Conftantine more infamous, or more detefted, among the Romans. But 

l«ffes the Conftantine placed his chief confidence in it, and caufing it 

Va'-es 3 ^ r - t0 ^ e carr ^ ea at tne nea ^ °f h* s army, as the banner of vic- 

fe!f maftsr tor y5 crofted the Alps the following year, when he and Li- 



of teveial cinius were confuls the fecond time, without meeting with 

the leaft oppofition, till he arrived at Segufium, now Sufa j 

which, 



titles. 
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which, being fortified both by nature and art, and defended 



by a numerous garrifon, refufed to fubmit. Hereupon Con* 



ftantine, having ordered a general aflault, and at the fame, 
time caufed fire to be fet to the gates, carried the place by 
ftorm the fame day ; but would not give it up to be plunder- 
ed, nor fufFer the inhabitants to be any-ways injured in their 
lives or fortunes c , though Zolimus writes, that he laid in 
ruins all the cities that preiumed to oppofe him From 
Segufium he marched to Augufta Taurinorum, now Turin 
in the neighbourhood of which place he was met by a nu 



merous army of the enemy, whofe cavalry, armed cap-a-pe, 
fell upon him with a fury hardly to be expreffed ; but Con- 

ftantine ordering his ranks to open and receive them, they 

were furrounded on all fides, and, unwieldy as they were, 
pulled off their horfes and killed, without the lofs of a fingle 
man on Conftantine's fide. The reft of the army was eafcly 



put to the rout, and purfued with great (laughter to the gates 



of Turin ; which the citizens fhut againft them, but open- 
ed to Conftantine, whom they received with the greateft de- 
monftrations of joy imaginable. All the cities between the 



Po and the Alps followed the example of this, fending de- 



puties with great {lore of provifions to the conqueror, and 



aflifting him to the utmoft of their power againft Maxentius, 
whofe cruelties and tyranny they could no longer bear s. 

From Turin he marched to Milan, which city he entered 
without opposition ; and having palled a few days there, he 
purfued his march to Brefcia, where he was met by a nu- 
merous body of horfe, who, being routed at the firft onfet, 
retired in great confufion to Verona, the place appointe d for 
the general rendezvous of all the troops of Maxentius dif- 
perfed up and down the country. They were very numerous, 
and commanded by Ruricius Pompeianus, an experienced of- 
ficer and captain of the guards to Maxentius, who, not 
thinking it advifeable to venture a battle, fhut himfelf up in 

Verona, with part of his troops. Conftantine, having paiTed 

the Adige a great way above that city, invefted it with hisveronab** 



whole army. Pompeianus made a vigorous fally ; but being 



repulfed with great lofs, he ftole away in the night, and foon 



after returned, with a numerous army, which he had with 
incredible expedition drawn together from all parts. Con- 
ftantine, receiving intelligence of his approach, left part of 
his troops to purfue the ftege, and marched with the reft to 

B b 2 meet 
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meet him. Hereupon an engagement enfued, which lafted 
almoft the whole night ; but in the end the troops of Pom- 

arm en d^ S S P e * anus were utterr 7 defeated, and the general himfelf killed, 
featcd. e " Conftantine diftinguifhed himfelf on this occaiion in a very 

eminent manner, grappling hand to hand with the enemy like 
a common foldier 3 infomuch, that his officers, after the bat- 
tle, conjured him with tears in their eyes to moderate his 

courage for the future, and not cxpofe to fuch dangers a life, 
on which depended the Mety and welfare of the ftate h . The 

city of Verona frill held out for fome time ; but was in the 

end taken by florin and utterly ruined. The garrifon fur- 

tekcnT rendered at difcretion, and Conftantine, contrary to their ex- 
pectation, granted them their lives but that his own men 
might not be employed in guarding them, as they were very 

numerous, he caufed chains to be made of their fwords, and 
confined them in two prifons During the fiege of Verona, 
Conftantine detached part of his troops to attack Aquileia, 
Mutina, and feveral other cities ; which readily fubmitted. 
And feveral By this means he became mafter of all the places between 
other cities. fa Q ^lps an( j R om e 5 th e deliverance of which city from the 

tyranny of Maxentius, was what he had moft of all at heart K 

Conftan u 5ne ^ e mere fbre bent his march thither, and approached the city 
Rome? CS w * tn an his forces. His approach roufed Maxentius, who had : 

abandoned himfelf to eafe, and wallowed in all manner of 
pleafures and debaucheries, ftifling the tidings that were daily 

brought to him of the defeat of his troops, and the progrefs 
of Conftantine. He caufed a bridge of boats to be laid over 
the Tiber, a little above the Milvian bridge, now Ponte 
Molle, fo contrived that it could be eafily loofened, which he 
charged one of his engineers to do as foon as Conftantine 

was entered upon it with his army. But the emperor chofe 

to encamp in a fpacious plain, over-againft the Milvian 

bridge, hoping by that means to draw Maxentius out of 
Rome, and tempt him to venture a general engagement, be- 
ing well apprifed, that if he kept within the city, which was 
fupplied with great ftore of provifions, the befieging him 
there would prove a dangerous undertaking, and protract the 
war to a great length. But Maxentius ordering his troops to 



eneamp between the Milvian bridge and the city, in order 
to prevent Conftantine from approaching the walls,' did not 
i'o much as ftir out of his palace, till he was frightened 

from it by an inauipicious omen, which obliged him to repair 

with 
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with his wife and fon to the houfe of one of his friends \ 

La&antius tells us, that the night preceding the twenty-fe- 
venth, or rather the twenty- eighth, of October, Conftantine 
was admonifhed in a dream to caufe the fhields of his foldiers His dreaiB 
to be marked with the jfc and then give battle. The order 
was immediately executed, and not only on the fhields, but 
likewife on the helmets, as appears from an antient medal K , 
of all the foldiers were difplayed the crofs, and the name of 
our Saviour l . The fame day, the twenty-eighth of October, 
Maxentius, who then ended the fixth year of his reign, ex- 
hibited, notwithftanding the danger that threatened him, mag- 
nificent mews in the circus ; and having caufed the fibylline 
books to be confulted, had this anfwer, that the great enemy 
of Rome was doomed to perifh that very day. This he un- 
derflood of Conftantine ; and therefore, quitting the ci 
without delay, he crofTed the bridge, which he had caufed to 
be laid over the Tiber, and chofe for the field of battle a 
place called Saxa rubra, or the red rocks, about nine miles 

from Rome, drawing up his numerous army between the 
enemy and the river. Conftantine, overjoyed to hear that 
Maxentius had marched out of the city, immediately advanced 
againft him ; and having encouraged Ills men with certain 
hopes of victory, ordered the fignal to be given for the bat- 
tle. At the firft onfet, the Romans and Italians in Maxen- 
tius's army, out of hatred to the tyrant, gave way and re- 
tired ; but the others, chiefly the praetorian guards, the mi- 
nifters of his tyranny, flood their ground, and fought with 
great refolution and intrepidity \ fo that the victory remain- 
ed doubtful, till Maxentius's cavalry being broken, the ty- Maxentius 
rant abandoned the field to fave himfelf acrofs the bridge of defeated, 
boats, and return to the city m . La&antius writes, that the*". dr ? wn " 

* cd 211 the 

bridge broke down of itfelf during the battle n ; but Eufebius Tiber. 

and Zofimus tell us, that the engines which fattened the boats 
together, giving way under the great weight of the multitude 
that fled with or before Maxentius, the boats parted, and he 
was puftied into the river by thofe who v/ere flving with 



him °. Be that as it will, all authors agree, that he was taken 

in the fnare which he had laid for Conftantine ; and that, fall- 



to 



the Tiber with his horfe and armour, he was th 



drowned, with many of his men and fome of his chief of- 

b 3 ficers. 
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ficers. His body being with much ado found the next day, 

buried in the mud, Conftantine caufed his head to be {truck 
off, in order to mew it to the Roman people, who had not 
yet (hewed any joy for his death, apprehending it might be 
only a falfe report, fpread on purpofe to difcover their incli- 
nation and real fentiments ; '. The fame day, the twenty- 
ninth of October, Conftantine, caufing the head of Maxen- 
tius to be carried upon a pole before his army, made his pub- 

ent»rs 3ntine ^ c entl 7 mt0 tae c * tv ' attena, ed by the fenate in a body, and 
Rome. by infinite crowds of people, who flocked from all parts to 



behold and welcome, with loud ftiouts of joy, their new 
prince and deliverer. In the fhews which were exhibited the 
following days, the people, neglecting the diverfions, kept 
their eyes immoveably fixed on Conftantine, returning thanks 
to the tutelar gods of the city and empire, for giving them, 
in the room of a cruel and inhuman tyrant, a prince, of 

whofe humanity, prudence, and moderation, fame had pro- 
claimed fo many inftances 
His de- The battle was no fooner over, fays one of the pane- 
mency after gyrifts r , than Conftantine fheathed his fword, and not only 




VI ory ' pardoned, but received into favour, even his mo ft 

enemies c ; nay, and preferred fuch of them as he found qua- 
lified for public employments. The people demanded with 

importunity the death of fome of the tyrant's chief 
minifters, but could not prevail upon the good-natured em- 
peror to comply with their demands, and humour their re- 
vengeful temper d . All the troops of Maxentius were im- 
mediately difarmed ; but Conftantine reinftated them foon af- 
ter in their former condition, and employed them againft the 
barbarians on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube. As 
for the praetorian guards, a corps fo famous ever fince the 
time of Auguftus, and fo powerful as to raife to the empire. 

The rrss- and depofe, whom they pleafed, he either difbanded them, 

tona ? or reduced them to the rank of common foldiers, caufing their 
banded, camp, which had been begun by Sejanus, in the reign of Ti- 
berius, to be utterly demoiiftied e . Aurelius Victor feems to 
infmuate, that he would not fuffer any troops to remain in 

Rome, thinking them more apt to foment, than fupprefs, tu- 
mults and feditions f . Zofimus writes, that Conftantine pu- 

niftied fome, though very few, of thofe who had been moft at- 
tached 



p Zof. ibid. 9 Panegyr. 7. p. 146, 147. Laft. c. 44. p 
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tached to the tyrant 8 ; and Nazarius, that he cut off his whole 

race h , that is, his fon, for he had no other iffue ; and of" him no 
mention is made from this time forward, tho' he was alive when 
his father was drowned. Upon the death of Maxentius, incre- 
dible numbers of informers ftarted up to accufe fuch as had 
adhered to him. But Conftantine, treading in the footfteps 



of other good princes, put a ftop to their accufations, and 



the evils that thence threatened the ftate, by a law enacted , He en ? a * a 



• 9 fcvcrc l«iw 

this year, in which he declared all informers, and fuch as at- aga ; n ft 
tempted to difturb the peace and tranquillity of private per- formere; 
fons with unjuft fuits, guilty of death \ He reftored the fe- 
nate to its former luftre and authority, filling it with perfons 
of the greateft merit, chofen out of all the provinces fubjecl 
to him. He recalled fuch as had been banifhed by Maxen- 
tius, fet thofe at liberty whom he had confined, and by a ge- 
neral edicl:, remitted to all without diftinclion whatever pu- 
nifhment had been inflicted upon them by Maxentius k . Not 
fatisfied with delivering them from the evils under which they 
groaned, he exercifed his generofity and good-nature to all in 
fuch a manner, as to make full amends, in the fpace of two 
months, for the calamities they had fuffered during the tyrant's 
fix years reign ! . As he was now mafter of all Italy, the 
people croucled from every quarter to Rome, to fee their be- 
nefactor and deliverer, and were received by him with fuch 
marks of kindnefs and unfeigned affection, that they returned 
home with a far greater opinion of his affability, good-nature, 



and moderation, than fame, which delights in exaggeration, 



. • 7 ■ — 1, — — fcto — "7 

had raifed in them m . The fenatc, out of gratitude, decreed Honours 



him the firft place among the emperors, tho' claimed by conferre(1 



Maximin, and a triumphal arch, which is ftill landing, and^"^.^ 
was raifed, as we read in the infcription, in honour of Con- 
ftantine, for having, by divine inftin&, and with extraordi- 
nary courage, delivered, in one combat, the republic from 
the tyrant and his whole faction. In the fame infcription, 
Conftantine is ftyled the deliverer of Rome, and the author 
of the public tranquillity. This arch is thought not to have, 
been ended and dedicated before the folemnity of the tenth 
year of Conftantine's reign, that is, before the year 315 \ 
Baronius obferves, that it was adorned with feveral flatues, 

taken from monuments erected to the honour of M. Aurtlius 
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and other princes, which far excelled in workmanftiip fuch as 

were done at this time °. The fenate confecrated likewife to 
Conftantine feveral magnificent edifices? which had been raif- 
ed at a vaft charge by Maxentius. Baronius obferves, that 
the panegyrifts, in defcribing the triumphal entry of Conftan- 
tine into Rome, tell us, that he went to the palace and to 
the fenate, but take no notice of his vifiting the capitol, tho* 
that was one of the chief ceremonies of the folemnity p . Zo- 
fimus writes, that the court being, on occafron of a certain 



folemnity, obliged to go to the capitol, Conftantine was fo 



far from complying with the antient cuftom, that he openly 

defpifed and derided both that and the other ceremonies of 
the religion of the Romans q . As he afcribed the late victory, 

and all his other fuccefies, not to his own conduct or ftrength, 

Pays great ^° ut to a ^ one ' ^ oon a * ter ^ s entr y mto Rome, he caufed 

refp.a to a ftatue to be erected to himfelf, holding a crofs in the right 



thecioi'f, hand, with an infeription, importing, that under the influ- 
ence of that victorious and falutary fign, he had delivered the 
city from the tyrannical yoke under which it groaned, and 
reftored the fenate and people of Rome to their antient liber- 
Caufesa ftop t and f p i enc j or . About the month of November of this 

to be put ;o J r m # , • i 

the perfecu-year 3 1 2, an edict was liiued in his name, and in the name 

tion. of Licinius, putting a ftop to the great perfecution which had 

been begun by Dioclefian, and had raged with incredible fu- 
ry in moft provinces of the empire for the fpace of ten years. 
This edicl: was lent by the two emperors to Maximin, the 

moft implacable enemy the chriftians ever had, accompanied 
by a letter from Conftantine, wherein the pious emperor ac- 
quainted him with the miraculous afliftance he had received 
from heaven, and the victory he had by that means gained 



over the tyrant Maxentius. As Maximin yet pretended, to 
live in frjendfhip and amity with Conftantine and Licinius, 
(for the letter was figned by both princes) notwithftanding 
his hatred to the chriftians, he publiftied in their favour the 

decree, which is related at length by Eufebius r , and feems 
to have been enacted this year. That writer, in fpeaking of 
the conduct of Conftantine at this time, tells us, that he treat- 
ed with the utmoft refpecl: the minifters of the true God, 
kept feveral of them conftantly with him, entertained them 
at his own table, and paid an entire deference to their coun- 
fels. He feems to have honoured above the reft Melchiades, 
bifhop of Rome ; for to him he appeals in fpeaking of the ve- 
neration 
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heration he had for the catholic church, and his fincere de- 
fire of feeing unity reign in it without the leaft fchifm or divi- 
sion s . Theophanes mentions fome conftitutions faid to have 
been addreffed by Conftantine to that holy biftiop, but thought 
by Theophanes to be fpurious pieces forged by the Arians l . 
It is certain, that the emperor bellowed great privileges on Pays great 
the clergy of the city of Rome ; . We are not told what pri- ]£ fp f ^ t0 
vileges thefe were ; but moft writers fuppofe the emperor to c ' Ier g^ 
have exempted them from the payment of taxes, from the 
difcharging of public offices, not fuitable to their calling, and 

fuch-like burdens. Baronius pretends, that this year, 312, 

Conftantine gave the Lateran palace to the biftiop of Rome w . 
~at Optatus Milevitanus writes that in the year 313, a 
council was held there in the apartment of the emprefs Fau- 
fta x ; whence fome conclude, that it ftill belonged to the 
emperor. However, as it is certain, that it appertained to 
the fee of Rome in the fourth century, and that the church 
adjoining to it was even then ftyled the baftlic of Conftantinej 
we cannot think it improbable, that the palace was a gift of 

Conftantine to the bifhops of Rome, and that the church 

was built by him, as we read in Anaftatius y . As for the fa- 
mous donation, by which Conftantine declared the Pope 




prince and fovereign of Rome, it is now looked upon by the 
Roman catholic, as well as the proteftant, writers, as a for- 
ery of a later date. Baronius is afhamed to maintain it as a 

genuine piece, and yet declines declaring it a forgery. It is 

commonly believed>o have been forged in the eighth century 





by the noted impoftor Ifidorus z . Eufebius tells us, that Con 
ftantine built a great number of churches, fupplied them with s reat 1 
vaft riches, and adorned the altars with magnificent offerings a . i?" ir ° ^ 
There are feveraj churches in Rome, and at other 
faid to have been founded by Conftantine ; but the authority 
of Anaftatius and fuch-like writers is not of fufficient weight 
with us to afcribe that glory to any in particular. What he 
writes of the church of St. Peter on the Vatican is confirmed 
by two verfes, that were formerly to be feen in the vault of 
that church, importing, that it had been founded by Conftan- 
tine \ In demoliminQr the antient church, to build that which 



prefent looked upon as the moft magnificent ftruclure 



the 
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the World, the name Conftantine was difcovered in feveral 
places. In fome monuments, thought to be of the fixth cen- 
tury, we read, that Conftantine built at Rome the bafilic of 
the SerTorian palace, in which he placed the true crofs, about 
the year 326, whence it was called the church of the holy 

crofs c . In fome antient infcriptions, the church of St. Ag- 
nes is faid to have been built by Conftantine, at the requeft 
of his daughter Conftantia, or rather Conftantina, who is fup- 

pofed to have been buried there in 354 d . Theophanes writes, 
that Conftantine no fooner faw himfelf matter of Rome, than 
he caufed the reliques of the holy martyrs to be carefully ga- 
thered and honourably interred e . He received, continues' 
Eufebius in defcribing his conduct, all ftrangere with great 
demonftrations of kindnefs, and made them rich prefents. 
is genero- ^ ot linking it enough to relieve the common beggars with 
ty and money, he caufed them to be maintained and cloathed at his 
good-nature 0 wn expence. To fuch as were come of noble, but decayed, 

toa • families, he was rather magnificent than liberal, beftowing 

upon fome of them eftates, and profitable employments upon 

others. He took under his prote&ion orphans and widows 

fupporting them with great generofity, and eftablifhing rich 
funds for their maintenance. He married to wealthy citizens, 
and perfons of difun&ion, many young women, who were 




5 



deftitute of friends and relations, allowing them fortunes out 
©f the exchequer proportionable to the eftates of their huf- 
bands. In fhort, all who had the good fortune to live under 

him, felt the effects of his generofity and good-nature. No 
one ever implored his aftiftance in vain ; no one ever departed 
difTatisfied from his prefence. He was often heard to fay* 



that whoever was allowed to approach his prince, ought to 



receive fome favour or other at his hands ; that it was incum- 
bent upon the prince to make it his chief ftudy to content all 

who applied to him : hence to thofe, againft whom juftice 

obliged him to pronounce in the judging of caufes, he ufualfy 
gave large fums, or by fome other means made good the 



loffes they fuftained ; fo that his generofity was no lefs ex- 
tolled and commended by thofe who loft their fuit, than his 
juftice was by fueh as carried it. Thus far Eufebius *. 
The indi&i Th e indications, that is, a cycle or revolution of fifteen 
*> n > years, made ufe of in reckoning time, are fuppofed to have 

begun about the end of the prefent year 312. The origin 
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of this cycle, and the etymology of its name, has occafion- 
ed great difputes among modern writers. The reader will 
find in Du Cange a lift of the authors who have written on 
this fubjecvt f . Conftantine having reduced the time, which 
the Romans were obliged to ferve, to fifteen years, fays Ba- 
ronius, he was confequently obliged every fifteen years, to 
impofe, or indicere, according to the Latin expreiiion, an 

extraordinary tax for the paying of thofe who were difcharg 

ed and hence came this new cycle, which, from the Latin 
word indicere, was ftyled indi&ion s . The opinion of Baro- 
nius, though in reality a bare conje£tare, feems to Petavius 
more probable than any thing that has been faid by others on 

the fame fubjeft h ; for we know nothing for certain touching 
the origin, name, or author of this cycle. There are threes 
kinds of indicHons, viz. the Caefarean or imperial indications, 
which begin on the twenty-fourth of September, and were- 



long made ufe of in France and Germany i ; the Conftanti 



politan indi&ions, beginning with the year of the Greeks* 
on the firft day of September - y and the papal indi&ions, or 
indications of the popes, who, fome centuries fince, reckon 

from the firft of January of the year 313. Petavius feems 

to think, that the Conftantinopolitan indi£tion was generally 
ufed among the Greeks as early as the reign of the emperor 
Anaftatius, and perhaps of Theodofius the younger nay, 
he is inclined to believe, that the indication originally began 

on the firft of September k . And truly, from various paffage* 
of the hiftory of the fifth century, it appears, that the em- 
perors of Conftantinople followed this ftyle, and that it pre- 
vailed all over Syria, and even at Rome K Some have rec- 
koned the indications from the year 314, or from September 
of the year 313, but Petavius m and cardinal Noris ftiew* 

that we ought to count them from the month of September 

of 312, though we have no certain proof that they firft be- 
gan then j for fome pretend, that they were in ufe in the 
time of Julius Csefar, or Auguftus 0 ; which we can hardly 
believe, fince no mention is made of indiclions by any author 

-who flourifhed before the reign of Conftantine. The firft 

thing 



f Vide Chron. Pafchale, feu Alexandria ex edit. Cangiana, 
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thing we find dated by them is the council of Antioch, held, 
as we read in Athanafius p, if that paflage is genuine, which 
Petavius queftions % in the year 341, and in the fourteenth 
indiclion. However, it is certain, that St. Ambrofe menti- 
tions the indication in a letter of the year 386, and obferves, 
that it began in the month of November r . From that time 
forward it is common in the code, where mention is made of 
the indi&ion of the year 367, and in other monuments both 
of facred and profane hiftory ; but the indi&ions, as cardinal 

Noris obferves, are feldom marked right 5 . Onuphrius quotes 



a book on the indicTions, by one Chyrius Fortunatianus, 



whom he takes to be the bifhop of Aquileia of that name, fo 
famous in the time of Conftantine's children '. But Peta- 
vius thinks there never was any fuch book ; and likewife re- 
jects, as quite groundlefs, the opinion of thofe who tell us, 
that the council of Nice commanded all biftiops to mark 
the indi&ion in their letters He even fufpecls the council 
of Rome, faid to have been held under pope Julius, and 
dated the fixth indiction w . The reader muft obferve, that 

the firft year of this cycle is called the firft indidtion ; the 

fccond year the fecond indi&ion, and fo of the reft, till the 

fifteenth} after which, the cycle is begun anew, and the 

years counted in the fame manner. 

During the war between Conftantine and Maxentius in 
the weft, Maximin, who had enjoyed a profound tranquil- 
lity in the eaft ever fince his agreement with Licinius, began 
Maximm anew the perfecution, which the edict of Galerius, in favour 

thechrifti- °^ ^ e cn "^ ans > nac * °°% e d hi m t0 interrupt for fome time. 

ans# In a refcript addrefted to the inhabitants of Tyre he had 

bragged of the happinefs of his reign, which, he faid, had 
never been interrupted or difturbed by wars, ftorms, dearth 
of provifions, contagions, or earthquakes. This exemption 
from the evils that afflicted other parts of the empire, he af- 
cribed to the great care he took in promoting the worftiip of 
the gods, and perfecuting with fire and fword their enemies 
the chriftians c . But providence did not fail to humble his 
pride, and punifh, in a very remarkable manner, his cruelty 
HU domini- to thofe who deferved it the leaft. For the very next winter 
ons affiided proving exceeding dry, the drought produced a famine when 
dreadS? ca- n O" wa ys expected, and the famine a dreadful plague, attend- 



lamities, 



ed 
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ed with naufeous fores, which breaking out in the face, and 



9 



efpecially about the eyes, deprived of iight an infinite num- 
ber of men, women, and children. This Eufebius, with a 
great deal of reafon, looks upon as a punifliment from hea- 
ven upon Maximin, who fparing, out of his great mercy, 
to ufe his expremon, the lives of feveral chriftians, caufed 
their right eyes to be put out, in order to diftinguifh them 

by that mark of infamy from his other fubje&s y. To the 
famine and plague, that ravaged the dominions of Maximin 

with a fury hardly to be exprelfed, was added a deftru&ive 
war. For the tyrant, attempting to oblige the Armenians, 

who had embraced the true religion, to offer victims to his 

falfe deities, forced them to take arms in their own defence 
and from antient friends and allies, to become enemies of the 
Roman people and empire z . This muft be underftood of 
Armenia Major j for the people of Armenia Minor were not 
allies, but fubje&s, of the empire. This is the firft inftance 

we find in hiftory of a religious war, or a war for the fake 

of religion. As to the ilTue of it, we are only told, that, in 

the courfe of this war, Maximin and his army fuffered much, 
our hiftorian being wholly taken up in defcribing the inex- 

preflible miferies that attended the plague and the famine, in 
all the provinces fubjecl: to Maximin, and the charitable con- 
duct of the chriftians towards their greateft enemies, during 
the time of their diftrefs a . Maximin was obliged, as we 

related above, by the decree of Conftantine and Licinius, 



to put a ftop to the perfecution this year, not daring yet 
openly to oppofe them. 

The next confuls were Conftantine and Licinius, both 
for the third time. The former did not, it feems, ftay at 
Rome above two months, as appears from a law which he 

ptiblifhed at Milan, dated the tenth of March b . He was 

met in that city by Licinius, and there he married to him Conftantine 

his fifter Conftantia, whom he had betrothed to him before ^"000^* 
his war with Maxentius c . They both wrote to Dioclefian, ftantia t» 
inviting him to aflift at that folemnity ; but he begging to be Licinius. 
excuied on account of his age, they highly refented it, and 
fent him a fecond letter, filled with menaces, which haftened 
his death \ for he died foon after, in the month of July of 

this year 313 d . The two emperors, in this interview, en- 
acted 
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acted ail edict in favour of the chriftians, which is related at 

length by Eufebius e . Conftantine was foon obliged to leave 

Milan, and haften into Gaul to make head againft the 
Franks, who, forgetful of the treaty which they had made 
with him a few years before, were affembling their forces 
with a defign to invade the Roman dominions. The emperor 
arrived while they were preparing to pafs the Rhine ; but 
finding they withdrew, awed by his prefence, he gave out, 
that the Germans too were ready to break into Gaul ; and 
leaving fome troops concealed among the woods at a fmali 
diftance from the river, retired with the reft. The Franks 
no fooner heard of his departure, than they palled the Rhine ; 
when the Romans, rifing unexpectedly - out of their ambuf- 
cade, fell upon them before they could draw up their forces, 

Overcomes cut & reat numDers of them in pieces, and obliged the reft to 
She Franks, repafs the river in the utmoft confufion. Conftantine, not 

allowing them time to recover themfelves from their confter- 
nation, entered their country, laid wafte their lands, burnt 
their habitations, and, having taken an incredible number of 

captives, expofed them all to be devoured by the wild beafts, 

in the ftiews which he exhibited on account of his victory f . 

This feverity towards a perfidious and faithlefs enemy, whom no 
ties could bind, is commended by his panegyrift; but whether 
it anfwers the character of a mild, generous, and good-natured 
prince, which all the writers of thofe times give him, is what 
-We leave our readers to judge. Cruelty, even towards an 
enemy, however treacherous, was not, at leaft, counte- 
nanced by the religion which he profefled. For this victory 
. he took the title of Francicus g . Conftantine was, as appears 
from the date of feveral laws h , in the months of November 
and December of this year, at Treves ; during which time 

the panegyric of the anonymous writer is thought to have 
been pronounced in which the orator extols the victory, 

which he had lately gained over Maxentius ; and in the end of 
his fpeech addreftes himfelf to the great and only true God ; 
but at the fame time plainly ftiews, that he had not yet whol- 
ly renounced the luperftitious ceremonies of the Gentiles. He 
obferves, that certain barbarians, who inhabited a diftant 
country, had fubmitted to Conftantine ; but as to this parti- 

H efeaftows cular, there is a profound filence among hiftorians. This 
great privi- year, Conftantine granted great privileges to catholic churches 

leges on the in Africa, which province had fubmitted to him upon the 



clergy and 
tke church. 



news 
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news of the death of Maxentius. In a refcript addrefled to 

Anulinus, whom he had appointed proconful of Africa, he 



commands him to exempt the clergy belonging to the catholic 



church there, of which Caecilianus, .bifhop of Carthage, was 



the head, from all civil employments, that they might not 
be diverted from the facred functions of their office. Nothings 
fays he in that refcript, fpeaking of the clergy, will more con- 
tribute to the welfare of the ltate, than their applying them- 
felves wholly to the worfhip of God k . This ordinance was 
notified by Anulinus to Caecilianus, as appears from his an- 
fwer to Conftantine, dated the fifteenth of April : of this year 
313 . As this exemption was granted only to the catholic 
clergy, the heretics, probably die Donatifts, attempted to 
dift urb them in the enjoyment of it ; which obliged Conftan- 
tine to confirm the privileges he had granted them by a new 

edic?fc, dated the twenty-firft of October of this year. Hi* 

exempting the clergy thus from the public offices in the cities, 

proved very burdenfome to the other inhabitants, and many 
entered themfelves among them on purpofe to enjoy that pri- 
vilege : the emperor therefore, by another edict, put a ftop- 
to the encreafe of the clergy, ordaining, that none mould be 
admitted among them but to fupply the places of others de- 
ceafed 5 and that thofe, who were admitted, (hould be per- 
fons not qualified by their birth or wealth for the firft and moft 
chargeable employments. In virtue of this edict, feveral ci- 
ties attempted to oblige fuch of the clergy as were qualified 
for thofe offices to difcharge them, though they had been or- 
dained before it was enacted ; which Conftantine prohibited 
by a refcript, dated the eighteenth of July of the year 320. 
But after all, his f orbidding perfons of rank and eftates to en- 
ter themfelves among the clergy, in order to eafe the laymen, 
was afterwards looked upon by other emperors, fome fay by 

Conftantine himfelf, as an affront and injury offered to the 
church ; and therefore that edict was annulled, and perfons 
of the higheft rank were allowed to enter into holy orders, 
but upon condition of their refigning to others, either their 
whole eftates, or the greateft part of them ; which was deem- 
ed fui table to that difintereftednefs which the church requires 
in her minifters u . Some writers are of opinion, that Con- 
ftantine at the fame time exempted the church-lands from all 
taxes and burdens whatfoever, there being mention made of 

this immunity, as already eftablifhed, in a law of the year 

3*5 
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315; but others pretend this law to be of a later date, and 
afcribe the above-mentioned exemption to Conftantius, the 
Gives fums fon of Conftaritine We have a letter written this year 
t° bTdiftn y C° nu " ant i ne to Caecilianus, bifliop of Carthage, acquainting 
buted among that he defigned to put into the hands of the minifters 
the indigent of the catholic church a confiderable fum, to be diftributed 
chnttians. t h em among the indigent chriftians in Africa, Ntimidia, 

and Mauritania ; and that with this defign he had ordered 
Urfus, his receiver in Africa, to pay him a certain fum, to 

be diftributed according to the tickets which he mould receive 

from Ofius : he adds, that if the fum he mentions was not 
by him thought fufficient, he might recur to Heraclides, an- 



other of his receivers, whom he had enjoined to fupply him 
with what monies he wanted for fo pious an ufe °. Ofius, 
mentioned in this letter, is, without all doubt, the great Ofi- 
us, bifliop of Corduba, to whofe counfels Conftantine ever 
paid the utmoft regard in whatever related to the affairs of 
the church. In the fame letter he acquaints Caecilianus, that 
by word of mouth, he had ordered Anulinus, proconful of 
His zeal for Africa, and Patricius, lieutenant in that province, to check 
the umty of anc j f up p re fs thofe who difturbed the peace of the catholic 

' church there, meaning, we fuppofe, the Donatifts, who had 
formed a powerful party againft Caecilianus himfelf. Not fa- 

tisfied with the orders he had given to his officers, in order to 

put an end to the difturbances raifed by thofe obftinate fchif- 
matics, and maintain the unity of the church, he aftem- 
bled, on the fecond of October of this year, a council at 

Rome 5 and another, far more famous, the year following 



at Aries in Gaul p . 



When Conftantine left Milan to oppofe the Franks, 

threatening to invade Gaul, Licinius returned to Illyricum, 
War be- where he was foon after attacked by Maximin, who, taking 
nbTand 1C1 " umDra g e at his marrying the fifter of Conftantine, and jea- 
Maximin. lous of the good underftanding that paned between thofe two 

princes, refolved to deftroy them, and to begin with Licinius, 

whofe ruin he hoped to compafs, v/hile the other was em- 



ployed in Gaul againft the Franks and Germans. With this 



view, he affembled in great hafte his forces and leaving Sy- 



ria, marched in the depth of winter into Bithynia ; and from 
thence palling into Thrace, laid fiege to Byzantium, which, 
after having held out eleven days, was obliged to fubmit. He 
attacked Heraclea next, which made a vigorous defence, but 



was 
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Was in the end taken by ftorm. In the mean time, Licinius* 
having drawn together what forces he could, took the field, 

not with a defign to venture an engagement, (for he had with 
him only thirty thoufand men, whereas Maximin's army was 
twice that number) but to flop the progrefs of his conquefts. 
However, the two armies meeting; between Heraclea and A- Lkinius's 



-drianopolis, Licinius, if we may give credit to Lactantius % ^™ or 
was admonifhed in a dream to give the enemy battle, and af- 
fured of victory, provided he implored the afiiftance of the 
true God) by a prayer which was fuggefted to him in his 
fleep. Licinius remembering it when he awaked, dictated it to 

his fecretary, and caufed many copies of it to be diftributed 
among his foldiers, whom he took care to acquaint with his 
dream ; which infpired them with new courage and an eager 
defire of engaging the enemy, over whom they promifed 
themfelves certain victory, fince heaven had declared in their 
favour. This prayer is related at length by La£tantius r . Li- 



defigned to give battle on the firft of May, the day 

which Maximin ended the eighth year of his reign. But Maxi- 

min having drawn up his army in battle-array on the laft day 

of April, Licinius could no longer put off the engagement 



When the two armies were in prefence of one another, the 

officers and foldiers of Licinius, quitting their fhields and hel- 
mets, with their hands lifted up to heaven, repeated three 
times the above-mentioned prayer. Afterwards the two prin- 
ces had an interview 5 but Maximin hearkening to no terms, 

they parted, and ordered the fignal for battle to be given \ 
Zofimus writes, that Licinius's men at firft gave ground and 
retired $ but foon after returned to the charge and carried the He gains a 
day r . But La&antius u and Eufebius w tell us, that the army complete 
of Maximin was put to flight at the firft onfet, and purfued ^minT* 
with great flaughter by the conqueror. Moft of his troops 



efpecially the legions, were cut in pieces, and the reft, his 

fuards not excepted, abandoning him, fubmitted to Licinius. 
laximin himfelf, quitting his purple robes, fled, in the dif- 
guife of a flave, and, crofting the Bofphorus, reached Nico- 
media on the firft of May about fun-fet, having in the fpace 
of twenty-four hours travelled an hundred and iixty miles. 
He did not ftop at Nicomedia ; but, taking with him his 
wife and children, continued his flight into Cappadocia, wher^ 

he 
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he halted, and refumed the purple, being met there by fome 
Lkinius be- troops that were marching from Syria to his affiftance x . Li- 
comes ma- cinius entering Bithynia a few days after the battle, ' was re- 

Bithynia. ce i vea every-where with the greateit. demonftrations of joy 

imaginable, efpecially at Nicomedia, where he caufed folemn 
thanks to be returned to the Almighty for the fuccefs with 
which he had bleiled his arms , and then ordered the edict, 
which had been enacted by him and Conftantine at Milan, in 
favour of the chriftians, to be publiihed which was done 
accordingly onthelaft day of June of this year 313, that is, 
about ten years and four months after the edict, which gave 

rife to this long and bloody perfecution, had been firft pub- 



— „ & , — j r - ■ r " ~ 

limed in the fame city, by Dioclefian and Galerius y. Lici- 



nius had no fooner put a flop to the perfecution by this edicl, 
than he left Nicomedia, and purfming Maximin, arrived at 

the ftreights of mount Taurus, where he had refolved to make 
a ftand ; but his courage failing him at the approach of the 
victorious army, he retired v/ith great precipitation to Tarfus, 



propofmg to pais from thence into Egypt, and raife a new ar- 



my there. But difrrufring the troops he had with him, and 

apprehending they defigned to deliver him up to Licinius, he 

altered his mind, and refolved, fince he found no means of mak- 
ing his efcape, to put an end to his life by poifon; which, how- 
ever, had not the defired effect, but brought upon him a 
dreadful diftemper, whereof the unaccountable fymptoms are 
The unac- defcribed at length by Eufebius, and Lactantius a , who afcribe 

countable ft t0 drvine vengeance. He was tormented night and day 



Maximin. w ^h inexpreflible pains ; his eyes and tongue putrefied, a 



punifhment juftly inflicted upon him for the blafphemies he 
had uttered againft heaven, and his caufing the eyes of many 
chriftians to be put out ; an invifible fire, to ufe the expref- 
iion of Eufebius % was kindled in his bowels, which, being 

attended with unrelenting torments, reduced him in a few 
days to a fkeleton ; his whole body was covered over with 
a kind of leprofy, and devoured by fwarms of vermin : He 
could not be prevailed upon to take any nourifhment, but 
greedily fwallowed handfuls of earth, as if he had hoped 
that means to afiwage his pains, and allay the hunger, which 
tormented him without intermillion c . Eufebius tells us, that 
jeflecting in this condition on his unjuft conduct towards the 

chriftians, 
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chriftians* and afcribing the agonies he mffered to his cruel- 
ty towards them* he caufed an edi& to be publifhed, more 
favourable to them than that which he had been forced 
Conftantine and Licinius to enacl: the year before* But as 
his repentance, fays Eufebius* was not fincere* it obtained no 

eafe to his torments, which at length put an end to his life His death 
at Tarfus in Cilicia* about the middle of Auguft* after he 
had reigned nine years with the title of Csefar* and five years • 
and fix months with that of Auguftus d * He left feveral 

children behind him, whom he had created Caefars, as appears 
from feveral antient coins c ; but their names are not mention- 
ed by hiflorians. By his deaths Licinius became matter of all 
the Eaftern provinces 5 fo that the whole empire was now 
divided between him and Conftantinei Maximin was declared 

by the edicTs of the two furviving princes a public enemy, 

and treated as fuch 4 for his ftatues were pulled down, his 
images defaced, his name razed out of all public infcriptions 
and fuch monuments as had been ere£ted to his honour over- 
turned and levelled with the ground* His children and rela-- All his 
tions were fentenced to death and publicly executed ; his wifefl^^ r a e " 

was thrown into the Orontes at Antioch and drowned 5 all & VO u!/ tes " 

his minifters and favourites were involved in his ruin, and a- put t 0 death 
mong the reft Culcianus., who had put a great number of b y Licinius. 



chriftians to death in Egypt ; Firmilianus, who had figna 

lized his hatred againft them in Paleftine ; and Peuceces, 
whom the tyrant had favoured above the reft, and created 

• TP • • 

three times confuL Licinius caufed likewife a celebrated ma- 
gician) by name Theotechnes, and all his affociates to be 
publicly executed at Antioch, after having obliged them to 
difcover and own the impoftures, with which they had led 
aftray the ignorant populace, and ftirred them up againft the 
chriftians f . Candidianus, the fon of Galerius, being intro- 
duced to Licinius at Nicomedia, was received by him with 
great demonftrations of kindnefs, and treated for fome time 
in a manner fuitable to his rank 5 but when he thought him- 



felf fafe, he was, by the order of Licinius, murdered with Se- 
yerianus 5 the fon of Severus, killed, as we have related above, 
in the year 307* Valeria, the daughter of Dioclefian and 
widow of Galerius, who had adopted Candidianus, was no 

fooner informed of his death, than fne withdrew from An- 
tioch with her mother Prifca, and wandered about in difguife 

and undifcovered for the fpace of fifteen months ; but being 
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at laft known at Theffalonica, fhe was feized there, and 
The death cfby Licinius's order publicly executed with her mother, and 
Valeria and both their bodies thrown into the fea f. Thus were the 
" ca * families of thefe three cruel perfecutors of the church, Dio- 

clefian, Galerius, and Maximin, utterly cut off and extir- 
minated. Zofimus tells us b , that the fecular games ought 
to have been celebrated at Rome this year, but were neglect- 
ed by Conftantine ; which was no-ways pleafing to the pa- 
gans, who looked upon them as one of the chief fupports of 

the empire, and a powerful prefervative againft plagues, 

wars, earthquakes, and other calamities, though the laft, 
celebrated by Severus an hundred and ten years before, in 

the confulate of Chilo and Libo, had not, as we have feen, 

kept off thefe evils. 

The next confuls were Rufius Volufianus, the fecond 

time, and Annianus. Conllantine paffed the firft months of 

this year at Treves, as appears from the dates of feveral laws 
By one, which was publifhed at Rome on the twenty-fourth 
of April, he declared all thofe free, who had been condemn- 
ed to flavery by Maxentius, commanding, under the fevereft 

penalties, fuch as held them in captivity to reftore them forth- 
with to their antient liberty K From Treves the emperor 
paffed to Aries, where he ordered a general council to meet 
of all the bifhops in the weft, in order to fupprefs the Dona- 
tifts, who raifed great difturbances in the church. The let* 
ter he wrote to the council is a manifeft proof of his piety, 
of his refpecl: for the clergy, and his zeal for the unity of the 
church l . He was obliged to leave Gaul before the bifhops 
tyar be- met, a war breaking out this year between him and Licinius, 
ftTtfn C and °^ w ^ cn hiftorians give us but a confufed account, fome 

Licinius. blaming Licinius as the author of it, and others Conftantine. 

The anonymous writer, whom we have often quoted, 
the whole blame on Licinius. According to him, Conftan- 
tine had married his fifter Anaftafia to Baflianus, whom he 
defigned to create Caefar, and appoint governor of Italy ; but 
not caring to take this ftep without the approbation of Li- 
cinius, he difpatched one Conftantius to acquaint him with his 
defign and obtain his confent. But having difcovered at the 

fame time, that Licinius attempted to ftir up Baffianus againft 

him by means of Senecio, the brother of Baflianus, he wrote 

a letter to Licinius, upbraiding him with treachery, and in- 

fifting 
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filling upon his delivering up to him Senecio, who had ta- 
ken refuge in his court. Licinius was fo far from complying 

with his requeft, that, refenting tjie letter he had written to 
him, he caufed his ftatues to be pulled down in iEmona, a 
city of Upper Pannonia. Hereupon Conftantine, having 
drawn together in great hafte a bo. \y of twenty thoufand men, 
marched into Ulyricum, hoping to furprize Licinius. But he 
found him already in the field, with an army far more nu- 
merous than his own. However, he advanced into Panno- 



nia ; and the two armies meeting in the neighbourhood of Ci- 



balse, an engagement enfued, in which Licinius was utterly Licinius de 
defeated , with the lofs of twenty thoufand of his beft troops. p*nnonia 
It appears from Zofimus, who relates the moft minute parti- * 
culars of this battle, that it was fought on the eighth of Qclo- . 
ber of this year, 314 m . Licinius fled toSirmium, and from 

thence, with his wife, his children? and treafures, into Da- 

cia, where he raifed to the dignity of Caefar one of his offi- 
cers, by name Valens. From Dacia> he paued into Thrace, 
and there anembled a fecond army, far more numerous and 

powerful than the former. In the mean time, Conftantine 



made himfelf mafter of Cibalse and Sirmium ; and having 
caufed the bridge over the Save to be repaired, which Lici- 
nius had ordered to be broken down, he purfued the enemy 
into Thrace. Upon his arrival at Philippopolis, he was met 
by a deputation from Licinius, with propofals for an accom- 
modation ; but Conftantine infifting upon his depofing Valens, 
and Licinius obftinately refufing to comply with that article, 
a fecond battle was fought in the plains of Mardia in Thrace, And in 
which lafted from morning to night, when both armies re- Thrace. 

tired, according to Zofimus, without any confiderable ad- 
vantage on either fide n . Aurelius Victor 0 and the anony- 
mous author of Conftantine's life p write, that Conftantine 
Would have gained a complete victory, had not night inter- 
vening faved Licinius's army from utter deftru£Hon. The 
next day, Licinius. fen,t one Meftrianus, who is ftyled comes, 
or count, to Conftantine, to negotiate a peace, which was 
in the end concluded upon the following terms i. That 
Valens fhould be forthwith depofed, and reduced to his for 



mer condition, 2. That Syria, Egypt, Lybia x Afia, Thrace, T h e articl2a 



Mcefia, and the lefler Scythia, fhould remain in the poflef- of their a- 
fion of Licinius $ but that Ulyricum,. Dardania, Macedon, g«emcaw 

C c 1 Greece, 
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Greece, and Mcefia, fliould be yielded to Conftantine % 

Mcefia is named in both divifions, there being then two pro- 



vinces of that name, the one, known at prefent by the 



name of Servia, belonging to Illyricum, and the other, now 



Bulgaria, to Thrace, Peace being thus concluded, the two 



emperors entered the following year, 3 1 5, on their fourth con- 
fulfhip. Conftantine, as appears from the dates of feveral 
laws, palled the heft part of this year in Illyricum and Greece,, 
which had been yielded to him by the late treaty. By one 

of thefe laws, dated the firft of Auguft, he forbids the cru-. 

enlaed by ' c ^fy m g °f criminals, and entirely abolifhes that fort of puniihr 
Conftantine. ment, though common among the Romans till his time, efpe-. 

daily with refpedl to flaves. This prohibition is generally 



looked upon by the fathers as an inftance of his refpect for 
the crofs and paffion of our Saviour ' . By another law, en-, 
acted at Naiflus on the thirteenth of May, he commands 
the officers of the revenue to receive, and educate, at his ex-. 




pence fuch children as mail be brought to them by their pan 
rents, as not being in a condition to provide for them by their 
own labour and induftry s . He ordered this lav/ to be engraved 
on brafs, and to be publicly hung up in all the cities of Ita-. 

, In the year 322, he extended it to Africa, enjoining 
the proconfuls, governors, and receivers of the revenue 
there, to fupply with corn out of the public granaries fuch 
parents as they mail find incable of maintaining their chik 
dren. By a third law publiftied this year at Sirmium 
and dated the fecond of June, he forbids, on pain of death 
the attaching for debt either flaves or cattle employed in 
tilling the ground \ From Illyricum, Conftantine went to ; 
Aquileia, and from thence to Rome, where he was on the 
twenty-fifth of Auguft and the thirteenth of September, as 
appears from a law addreiTed to Probinus, or rather Probia- 

nus, proconful of Africa, and from an edicl: addrefTed to the 
people of Rome u . On the eighteenth of October, he was 
at NaifFus in Dacia ; for the law bears that date, which he 
publifhcd there, forbidding,, under pain of being burnt alive, 
the Jews and their patriarchs, to moleft fuch as mould aban- 
don their feci to embrace the true religion, and inflicting fe-. 

vere puniihments on thofe who fhould embrace the Jewifli 

religion.. 
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religion w . Conftantine paffed almoft the whole year enfu 



when Sabinus and Rufinus were confuls, in Gaul ; for 



on the eleventh of January he was at Treves, on the four- 
teenth of May at Vienna in Dauphiny, and on the thirteenth 
of Auguft at Aries, where his wife Faufta was delivered of 
a fon, whom fome take to be Conftantine his eldeft fon, and l^ d A J e ^" 
others to be his younger! fon Conftans. This year, the em- fon at Aries, 
peror enacted a law, dated the eighth of June, and addrefled 



to a bifliop, by name Protogenes, probably the celebrated 



bilhop of Sardica, by which he gave leave to all matters 

infranchife their flaves in the prefence of the chriftian people 
alTembled with their bifliops or paftors in the church, with- 
out recurring, as was prefcribed by the Roman laws, to the 
praetors and confuls. Thus the manumitting of flaves, which 
before was attended with great difficulties and no fmall ex- 
pence, became eafy and no-ways chargeable, the mailers be- 
ing no longer obliged to recur to the praetors and confuls at 
Rome, but only to their own bifhops and clergy x . In the 
month of October of this year, the emperor was at Milan, 
and there heard the complaints of the Donatifts againft Cae- 

bifhop of Carthage 7 j and on the fourth of Decem- 



ber at Sardica, where he enacted a law, commanding per 



fons even of the greateft diftinction, when guilty of rapes, 
extortions, or other crimes of that nature, to be tried by the 
governors of the provinces and executed, without b 
lowed to appeal to the governor of Rome, or the emperor 



o 

z 



This feverity was judged neceflary to check the infolence of 
the nobility, who began to opprefs the people in a moft ty- 
rannical manner, efpecially in the remote provinces. The 
following year 317, when Gallicanus and Baflus were con- Crifpuj, ^ 
fuls, Conftantine and Licinius agreed to create three Csefars, ^ ™ ft , antme> 
viz. Crifpus and Conftantine, the fons of the emperor Con- Lkmius 
ftantine, and Licinius or Licinianus, the fon of Licinius by created Css- 
Conftantia, the fifter of Conftantine. This promotion was 
made, according to the beft chronologers, on the firft of 
March, and was afterwards notified to the armies, and pub- 
lifhed in all the cities of the empire \ The fon of Licinius 
is ftyled on the antient coins Valerius. Licinianus Licinius, and 
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alfo Licinius the younger b , and was. but an infant, about 



twenty months old, when raited to the dignity of Csefar % 



Crifpus, Conftantine's fon by his f^rffc wife, was born, ac- 



cording to fome, in the year 300, according to others in 

296, ib that he was at this time in the feventeenth or twenty- 
firft year of his age d . Conftantine had committed the care 
of his education to the celebrated La&antius, a perfon equal- 
ly capable of inftruc~ting him in the fciences, and infpiring 
him with tenements of piety. Eufebius ftyles him an excel-, 
lent prince, a prince beloved of heaven, a fon in no refpeft 
inferior to his father ''. He is called iri the antient infcrip- 
tions Flavius V alerius Julius Crifpus r . This, year was born, 
according to the common opinion, on the leventh, or, as, 
others will have it, on the thirteenth, of Auguft, in Illyri-. 
cum, and according to fome in the city of Sirmium, Con-. 



Conftantius ftantius, Conftantine's tecond fon by Faufta the lifter of 

Maxentius \ Conftantine patted the following year, when 
Licinius was conful, the fifth time, with Crifpus, partly in 
Illyricum, and partly in the neighbourhood of Rome, and rer 

vived the antient Roman law againft parricides, which ha4 



been abrogated by Pompey the Great, comprehending under,, 

the name of parricide the murder, not only of a father an4 
mother, but like wife of a fon h . The next confuls were 
Conftantine, the fifth time, and Licinius Caefar. Conftan-r 
tine pafied this and the three following years in Ulyricum 5 
and by feverai laws enacted there, and addrefled to the go- 
vernors of Rome and to the Roman people, endeavoured to 
reform the many abufes which had long prevailed in the me-: 

tropolis of the empire. By one of thefe laws, publiftied at 

a ^ nft ^- ome on °f February, he gives the pagans leave to 

16 " /u p * confult the arufpiccs, that is, thofe who pretended to foretel, 

events from the entrails of viclims 5 but forbids the arufpices, 
as well as the other pagan priefts, to enter the houfes of pri-r 

vate perfons, though their friends or relations, upon pain of 



being burnt alive : fuch as received them were by this law 



ces. 



to forfeit their eftates, and be banifhed for life ; the informers. 

were not to be punilhed in this, as in other cafes, but amply 

rewarded for their zeal The end of this law was to pre? 

vent 
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vent all private facrifices and confultations. By another law, 
dated the feventeenth of December, he commands thofe, 
who mall confult the arufpices or other diviners, to fend their 
apfwers to him \ The emperor continued this year at Sir* 
rnium till the twenty-fecond of June, as appears from the 
dates of his laws ; was at Naifliis on the fifteenth of July, at 
Milan on the feventeenth of September, at Aquileia on the 
twelfth of October, at Sardica on the twenty-fixth of No- 
vember, and again at Sirmium on the firft of December 
The following year, Conftantine entered upon his fixth con- 

fulfhip, having his fan Conftantine for his collegue. This 
year he abrogated the Papian an(J all other laws againft ^"^J^^JJ 
bacy; but fuffered thofe who had; children to enjoy the pri- p*pian S and* 
yileges granted them by thofe laws w . He. annulled another other laws 
law, impowering the creditors to feize on the eftates and ef- ?e ainft celt* 
fccts of their debtors ; and at the fame time declared, that acy * 
fuch as had forfeited their eftates by that law, might redeem 
them by paying the fums they owed n . By a law dated the; 
firft of February, he forbids the officers of the revenue to 
punifh with rods, or confine to the public prifons, fuch as 
were backward in paying the common taxes ; but orders 
them to be fecured in places where every one might fee 
and vifit them 0 . This law muft have been unknown to 
Zofimus, who tells us, that rods and all forts of torments 

were ufed by the officers of Conftantine in exacting what 
was due to the exchequer p . Two other laws were enacted 




Conftantine this year, the one forbidding married men to 
Jceep concubines q , and the other commanding all judges to Laws in fe- 
difpatch the caufes of criminals, and the goalers to treat vour of P«* 
them, however guilty, with humanity, to keep them in fonCFS ^ 

open and wholefome places, and not to confine them, at 
leaft jn the day-time, to dungeons : he declares fuch as mail 
by ill ufage extort money from their prifoners, guilty of 
death ; and threatens with his indignation the magiftrates who 
mall wink at fuch diforders r . This year Crifpus gained 3 
victory over the Franks, the particulars of which are not 
mentioned in hiftory : Nazarius in his panegyric only tells 
us, that he overcame the Franks, granted them a peace, and 
then returned to his father % 



k 



Thb 
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The following year, when Crifpus and Conftantine, the 
emperor's two ions, were confuls, Conftantine publilhed an 

edift on the feventh of March, forbidding all manner of work 

keif r /° ho on ^ un ^ a y s * Sozomen writes, that, out of refpecl: to the 

Syfundays! cr °f s ? he likewife ordered fridays to be kept holy u . But of 

this edicl: no mention is made either by Eufebius, or any 



other hiftorian. However, the authority of Sozomen, who 



lived at Constantinople, was by profeflion a pleader, and 
ihews himfelf every-where thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws, is of great weight with us. The following year 322, 
Petronius Probrianus and Anicius Julianus being confuls, Con- 

Conftantine ftantine gained a great victory over the Sarmatians w . Op- 
defeats the tatianus writes, that they were overcome in feveral battles 

Sarmatians. w j t jj fa an( j fa Qetae, that is, the Goths x . Thefe 

battles were fought, according to that writer, at Campona, 
Marga, and Bononia, all three cities of Ulyricum on the 

Danube, the firft in Pannonia or Valeria, near the prefent 
city of Buda, and die other two in Upper Mcelia y . Rau- 
fimodes, king of the Sarmatians, had, as we read in Zofi- 
mus z , befieged a city, which he does not name ; but Con-* 
ftantine, haftening to the relief of the place, put the enemy 
to flight, and having obliged thofe who had made their efcape 
to repafs the Danube, purfued them crofs that river, defeat 
ed them a fecond time with great flaughter, their king be- 
ing killed among the reft, and returned with an incredible 

number of captives. Eufebius does not fpeak of this vic- 
tory in particular but tells us in general terms, that heaven 
rewarded with many victories over the different clans of 
barbarians the emperor's zeal for the propagation of the gof 



pel a . The Sarmatian games, which were yearly celebrated 
about the latter end of November, probably took their rife 
from this victory b . The next confuls were Severus and 
Rufinus. Conftantine, after his victory over the barbarians, 
marched with his army to ThelTalonica 5 but while he was 
bufied there in making a port, the Goths, notwithftanding 
their late defeat, entered Thrace and Mcefia, committing e- 
And the very where dreadful ravages. Conftantine marched againft 
Goths, them with incredible expedition \ and having gained a com- 
plete victory over them, purfued them with great flaughter in- 
to 
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to the dominions of Licinius ; which that prince highly re- 
lenting, complained of it as an open breach of the treaties 
fubfifting between them. Conftantine endeavoured to appeafe 
him j but as Licinius, diflatisfied with the late partition of 
the empire, waited only a plaufible pretence to break, with 
Conftantine, after feveral embaflies- and unfuccefsful negotia- 
tions, both princes began to prepare for war. Conftantine w ar be- 
difpatched expreffes into all the provinces, ordering his troops tween Coi 
to haften into Illyricum and join him c . Zofimus writes, thatj^ju ai 
his army was an hundred and thirty thoufand men ftrong, and 1Cimus * 
that he aflernbled at the port of Athens a fleet confifting of 
two thoufand two hundred vefTels of different rates and fizes ; 
whereas Licinius had with him but an hundred and fifteen 
thoufand men, and three hundred and fifty gallies d . Con- 
ftantine was ftill at Sirmium on the 25th of May e , and a few 
days after at Theffalonica, whence he marched into Thrace, 
and found Licinius. encamped there on the banks of the He- 
prus, in the neighbourhood of Adrianople. The two armies 
continued fome days encamped over-againft each other, being . 
parted by the river. Conftantine was for laying a bridge crofs 
the Hebrus ; but, in the mean time, having difcovered a ford 
at fome diftance, he paffed it at firft with twelve horfemen 
who being followed by a few more, kept the enemy in play, 
till the whole army crofted the river. Both princes drew up 
their forces in battle-array, and prepared for the enfuing en- 
gagement, which was likely to prove decifive, Eulebius 
writes, that the author of the war, that is, Licinius, save the 




fignal for the onfet, and that Conftantine, having firft with 



fervent prayer invoked the Almighty, and given for the parole 
God our Saviour, ordered the crofs, in which he confided 
more than in the number and bravery of his foldiers, to 
be difplayed at the head of his army. His confidence, fays the 

fame writer, was not ill-grounded ; for victory attended the 
royal banner where-ever it appeared f , Conftantme's men be- 
haved with incredible bravery, animated by the example of 
their leader, who, though he expofed himfelf to the greatefl 
dangers, efcaped only with a flight wound in the thigh. But 
of the enemy thirty-three thoufand were killed upon the fp 



and the reft though advantageoufly ported upon a rifing ground 



obliged to betake themfelves to a precipitous and disorderly 



Sight. Licinius efcaped in the night, with what forces he 

could 
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iidnius en- could rally, to Byzantium ; and the next morning fuch of his 
cd a t AdrT" men as remained in the neighbourhood of Adrianople, 

anople. fubmitted to Conftantine, who, tranfported with joy for fo 

fignal a victory, granted a difcharge to many of his veterans s. 
This memorable battle was fought on the third of July of 
this year 323* Eufebius tells us, that Licinius, before thq 
battle, retired to a neighbouring; wood to facrifice to his gods ; 
and, when the ceremony was over, told thofe who attended 
him, that he had offered victims to the gods, whom both his 
and their anceftors had ever adored, but the enemy had for 



\ 



faken, to embrace a religion unknown to the Romans, whofe 




ftandards he diftionoured with the ignominious fign of a crofs. 
He added, that as Conftantine, tranfported with a blind zeal 
for his new religion, had declared himfelf an enemy rather to 

his gods than to him, it was incumbent upon them to de- 
fend and protect him, that the world might conclude from the 
fuccefs of the approaching engagement, how powerful were? 
the gods of the Roman empire, how weak the unknown God 
adored by Conftantine. cc If we are overcome, continue^ 
he, we muft defpife thofe deities whom we now adore, 

and adore that deity whom we now defpife. But if our 
gods blefs our endeavours with fuccefs, as I am confident 

they will, we muft with an eternal war purfue their enc 

mies, and utterly extirpate the chriftian name," 
tells us, that he learnt this fpeech, foon after the battle, of 

thofe who were with Licinius when he made it h . Sozomen 
llkewife writes, that Licinius had refolved, if his gods had 

granted him the victory, to purfue with fire and fword their 

enemies the chriftians ; and therefore that writer looks upon 

his defeat as a glaring inftance to prove, that the chriftians 



cc 
cc 



were, in a fpecial manner, favoured by heaven, and that 



their religion was not an human contrivance, but the work of 
the Almighty As Licinius had fled to Byzantium, Con- 
ftantine purfued him thither without Jofs of time, ordering his, 

fleet, commanded by his fon Crifpus, to repair to the fame 
ace. Crifpus immediately put to fea, and failing along the. 
coafts of Macedon and Thrace, entered the ftreights of Gal-, 
lipoli, where the enemy's fleet, confifting of two hundred 
veflels, under the command of Abantus, or, as others call 
him, Amandus, waited for him. As the place was very 




narrow, Crifpus thought it advifeable to engage him only with 

eighty 
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eighty of his beft {hips. Vi&ory was long doubtful, both 
fleets fighting with great obftinacy and refolution : but in the 
end the enemy being encumbered by the great number of their 
fhips running foul of one another in fo narrow a place, were 
utterly defeated, with the lofs of five thoufand men, and one And his fleet 

hundred and thirty mips. Amandus, the enemy's admiral, by Crifpus in 

with the utmoft difficulty faved himfelf afhore k . Zofimus, JJ^JjgjJg 
who defcribes all the particulars of this battle, tells us, that * 
even the winds fought for Conftantine, in order to render the 
victory of the fon by fea no lefs glorious than that of the fa- 
ther had been by land ! . Crifpus himfelf haftened to his father 
with the joyful tidings of the total defeat of the enemy's iket, 
and was by him received with the moft tender expreffions of 
paternal affe&ion and efteem. Conftantine had already laid 
fiege to Byzantium, after having gained fome new advantages 
over the enemy ; but, before his fleet arrived, Licinius made 
his efcape by fea, and taking with him the flower of his troops, 
and his treafures, pafTed the ftreights, and fhut himfelf up in 
Chalcedon, with a defign to raife a new army in Afia. In Licinius 
that city, he preferred to the dignity of Gefar one M. C! eat f M,r 
Martianus, the chief officer of his houlhold, and dif- ^^Jf nu * 
patched him with a confiderable force to Lampfacus, to make 
head againft Conftantine, in cafe he attempted to enter the 

Hellefpont m . But Conftantine, leaving Byzantium, em- 

barqued his troops, and croffing over into Ana, landed in the- 
neighbourhood of Chalcedon ; and finding Licinius encamped 
on a rifing ground not far from that city with a numerous 
army, which he had drawn together with incredible expedi- 
tion, he began to prepare for a fecond engagement. But, in 
the mean time, deputies arriving from Licinius, with propo- 
fals for an accommodation, Conftantine hearkened to them 
with great joy, and complied with the terms they propofed, An 

which were, fays Eufebius n , no lefs advantageous to Licinius, meat be- 

than to the whole empire. But this agreement was fhort- tween LlC1 ' 
lived ; for Conftantine being foon after informed that Licini- Conftantine. 
us was drawing together forces from all parts, and had even which is 

invited the barbarians to join him, advanced to Chalcedon, Jj^^J, 
with a defign to inveft the place, and oblige licinius to com- ' 



ply with the terms of their agreement. But as he approached 
Chryopolis, the port of Chalcedon, he was there to his great 

fur prize, 



m 
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prize, met by Licinius, at the head of a numerous 




army. Zofimus writes, that he had with him above at! 
hundred and thirty thoufand men, counting the troop$ 

commanded bv Martinianus* whom he had ordered to 



leave Lampfacus and join him °* Conftantine drew up 

his men in battle-array ; but, fcrupling to break the treaty, 
waited till the fignal was given by the enemy 5 which was 
no fooner done, than he fell upon them with fuch refolution 
and intrepidity, that, not able to withftand himj they imme- 
Licmius ut> diately gave way and fled in the utmoft confufion. In this 
terly defeat- b^j-jg Xvicinlus loft, according to the anonymous Writer of 

Conftantine's life., twentv-five thoufand men P 2 but* accord- 



ing to Zofimus, above an hundred thoufand q . It was fought 
on the eighteenth of September ; and a few days after the ci- 
ties of Byzantium and Chalcedon opened their gates to the 
conqueror. Licinius fled, with what forces he could rally, to 
Nicomedia, whither Conftantine purfued him,, and imme- 



diately invefled the place \ but, on the fecond day of the 
fiege, his fifter Conftantia entreating him with many tears, 
by the tendernefs he had ever fhewn her, to forgive her huf- 
band, and grant him at leaft his life, he was prevailed upon 
to comply with her requeft ; and the next day Licinius, find- 
g no means of making his efcape, prefented himfelf before 



He fubmits the conqueror, and, throwing himfelf at his feet, yielded 
tine ° nftan " him the purple and the other enfigns of fovereignty, Con- 
ftantine received him with great demonftrations of kindnefs, en- 
tertained him at his table, and afterwards fent him to Thefta- 
lonica, alluring him, that he fhould live unmolefted, fo long as 
he raifed no new difturbances u However, he was foon after 
b ? h * ftrangled by Conftantine's orders, who, on that account is highly 

-^eatbf t0 blamed by Zofimus and Aurelius Viclror. St. Jerom has copied 

the very words of the latter in his chronicle. The anonymous 
writer, whom we have often quoted, tells us, that the foldiers, 
having demanded the death of Licinius, Conftantine com- 
plied with their requeft, fearing he might, in imitation 
Maximian, one day refume the empire; Zonaras writes, that 
upon the complaints brought againft Licinius by the foldiery, 
Conftantine referred the whole affair to the fenate, who fen- 
iced him to death ? . Socrates fays in exprefs terms, that 




Licinius began privately to make new preparations for war 
and to invite the barbarians to his affiftance ; which Confta 



tine 
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tine no fooner knew, than he ordered him to be put to 
death, and by that means prevented a new civil war l . Con- 
ftantine caufed all his ftatues to be pulled down, and by two 
laws, the one dated the fixteenth of May 324, the other the 
twelfth of February 325, annulled all his ads, and repealed 
the laws which had been publimed by him or his officers in 
his name u . As for Martinianus, Zoiimus writes, that Con- 
ftantine abandoned him to the fury of the foldiery * , as foon 
as he fell into his power. But the anonymous writer and 
Victor the younger afiure us, that Conftantine at firft grant- 
ed him his life ; but afterwards ordered him to be put to 



death, as having been privy to the deftgns of Licinius x . All 



thofe who had prompted him to perfecute the chriftians, un 
derwent the fame fate >', and among the reft his fon Licinius 



who was this year degraded from the dignity of Cssfar, and 



two years after, that is, in 325, according to St. Jerom 
fentcnced to death. Licinius had been created emperor on 
the eleventh of November 307, and confequently had reign- 
ed near fixteen years. We have not thought it necefiary to 
take notice of the miracles, which Zonaras and Nicephorus 
have inferted in their account of the defeat of Licinius, as 

things not vouched by any antient writer. For this victory 
Conftantine, and after him his fon and feveral of his fuccef- 
fors, aflumed the title of Victorious, which we find ftill pre- 
fixed to fome of his letters z . Not long after the defeat of 
Licinius, he preferred Conftans, at that time his third fon 
and fix years old, to the dignity of Caefar. 

Const an tine, now mafter of all the eaftern provinces, 

made it his chief ftudy to eftablifti there the worfhip of the 



God, as he had already done in the weft, and to abo 
lifti all the remains of idolatry, which had been no lefs 



tenanced by Licinius, than the chriftian religion perfecuted 
and oppreffed. He began with two edicts, whereof both 
Greek and Latin copies were fent into all the provinces of the 

empire, figned with the emperor's own hand, and addrefTed, Conftantine 
the one, To the churches of God, the other, To the peo- orderewhat- 

pie of each province. By thefe edicts he reinftates in their ever had 
former condition all, who, on account of their religion, had ^ t ^ ea 
been condemned to exile, to the mines, or any other pu- churches, 
nifhrnent j orders their goods and eftates to be forthwith re- &c. to be 
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ftbred to fchem or to their heirs ; gives leave to fuch as had 
been deprived of their military employments to refume them, 
if they pleafed ; and commands the officers of the revenue, as 
well as private perfons, of what rank or condition foever* to 
deliver up to the churches* upon the publication of the edi&j 
without waiting the fentence of the magiftrates* what hou 
fes, tenements, gardens* orchards, &c. had ever belonged to 
them, but more efpecially the places Where the holy mar- 
tyrs had been interred. He threatens with his indignation fuch 
as fhall not yield immediate obedience to this ordinance* 
which, he fays, comprifes thofe too who may have purehafed 
fuch lands, hou fes, &c. of the emperor, or received them as 
a prefent, or by way of reward for their paft fervices* 
Thefe, however, he encourages to depend upon his genero- 

fity ; but requires of them, as well as of the reft* an imme- 

feverai^at ^* ate com P^ ance n * s ec ^& 7 * Thefe ordinances were 

againft the followed by others, forbidding the offering of facrifices to 
worfoipping idols, the confecrating of any new idol, and the confulting* 
of xdols, either in public or in private, the arufpices, foothfayer9* ora- 
cles, &c. He had no fooner caufed thefe laws to be publifh- 

ed, than he enacted another, ordering the churches, which 

had been pulled down during the perfecution, to be rebuilt 
at his own expence, enjoining his receivers in the different 
provinces to furnim the neceflary fums for that purpofe 5 

and thofe whom he appointed to overfee fuch buildings, to 
take care that they were capable of containing all the inha- 
bitants ; for we hope, added the pious emperor, that they 

will all embrace the faith of the true God. He wrote up- 
on the fame fubject to all the metropolitan bifhops, ftyling 
them his beloved brethren, and among the reft to Eufebius 
of Czefarea, who relates his letter at length, and tells us, it 

was the firft he had received from him \ Not long after 

he publifhed an edi£fc drawn up by himfelf, and addrefTed to 
all the people of the empire ; wherein he exhorts them to 
renounce their antient fuperftition, to adore but one God 
the Creator of the univeffe, and to place all their hopes in 

Jefus Chrift. This edi£fc is related at length by Eufebius, 
who tranflated it out of the original Latin into Greek a . Con- 



i 



Orders the ft an tine, not thinking it yet advifeable to pull down the tem- 

beflmt. t0 P^ es °^ t ^ ie * a °k> ordered them to be fhut up in all the pla- 
ces where that might be done without tumults and blood- 



fhed 5 to be ftripped of their riches and ornaments, and even- 
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<of their idols ; and all the lands, houfes, and revenues be- 
longing to them to be applied to pious ufes. In virtue of 
this ordinance, the Pythian and Smynthian Apollo, the tripod* 
of Delphos, the mufes of Helicon, the famous Pan, whom 
all the cities of Greece had confeerated after the Perfian war, , 
and whatever milled antiquity had for many ages revered and 
adored, were publicly dragged through the ftreets, and either 
darned in pieces, or made ufe of as mafter-pieces of art to 
adorn the fquares, villas, palaces, public, galleries, Sec. 



From the feveral laws enacted this and the following year 324 



b 



when the emperor's two fons, Crifpus and Conftantine, were 
confuls, it appears, that Conftantine continued in the eaft, 
refiding for the moft part at Nicomedia. The next year* 

Paulinus and Julianus being confuls * the emperor, to put a 
ftop to the difturbances and divifions that rent the church* 
aflembled the famous council of Nice, at which he afiifted in Affembles a 
perfon* and afterwards condemned to baniihment the refrac- ^^ cil at 
tory herefiarch Arius, with Eufebius of Nicomedia, Theog- 
nis of Nice, and feveral others* who could not be prevailed 
upon to renounce his impious tenets. On the twenty-fifth of 
July of this year, the emperor folemnized with extraordinary 
pomp and magnificence the twentieth year of his reign, and 
©n that qccafion made a great entertainment in his palace* 
to which he invited all the bifhops of the council, treated 
them with the utmoft refpeft* made them feveral prefents 
and caufed large funis to be diftributed among the poor, dif- 
patching at the fame time orders to all the governors of pro 
vinces to fupply yearly the facred virgins* widows, and ee 
clefiaftics in each city of their refpective diftricls with a cer- 
tain quantity of corn c , Conftantine pafied this year partly 
at Nice, partly at Nicomedia, as appears, from the dates of 
feveral laws. By one publifhed at Nicomedia on the feven- 
teenth of October, and addrefted to all the fubje&s of the 
empire, he encourages fuch as had been* or mould be* op- He encoura- 
prefled, or any ways injured by his minifters, cou nfellors,|^.^ s h t " 
governors of provinces or cities* Sec. to apply to him for re- r ec«rtohiai 
drefs, alluring them* that they mould be well received, and 
amply rewarded, for undeceiving him, fmce he had employed 
none but fuch as he believed to be men of integrity. But the 



beft princes, adds he, are liable to be deceived and impofed 



upon by wicked minifters 5 if therefore thofe in whom 

I repofed 



b 



Idem, c. io, 511, Sozom. p. 449. c Eufeb. p. 49.1 t 



Soz. p, 438. 
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I repofed ah entire confidence, have deceived me by a falfe ap- 
pearance of integrity, and injured the meaneft of my fubje&s, 
let the perfon thus injured lay his complaints before me, and 
accufe me as the author of the injuries he has fuffered, if I 
do not revenge them rf . In the beginning of November he 
enacted another law, forbidding throughout the whole empire 
the combats of gladiator's, and ordering, that criminals, in- 
ftead of being obliged to fight in the arena, fiiould, for the 
future, be condemned to work in the mines e . The follow- 
ing year, Conftantine entered upon his feventh confulfliip, 

having his third fon Conftans for his collegue. The emperor 
paffed the winter in Thrace and Illyricum 3 for he was on 
the third of February at Heraclea, and on the fifteenth of 

March at Sirmium. From thence he went to Milan, and 

from Milan to Rome, where he was on the eighth of July j 
but he did not ftay long there, being, as appears from the 
dates of feVeral laws, in the beginning of October at Spole- 
tum, on the twenty-third of the fame month at Milan, and 
on the laft day of December at Sirmium f . Zofimus, a de- 
lft is infuit c * are( * enem y t0 Conftantine, writes, that the whole Roman 
c/by the people loaded him with injuries and curfes, for having aban- 
Roman peo- doned the religion of his anceftors, and promoted with great 
P le# zeal the worfhip of an unknown God ; and adds, that the 

diirefped and averlion which the Romans ftiewed him 
prompted him to transfer the feat of the empire to Byzan- 
tium s . Libanius tells ,us, that he bore with great patience 
the fatires and lampoons, that were daily publiftied againft 
him during his ftay at Rome. He left die city highly diiTa 

tisfied with the difrefpeclful behaviour of the Roman people, 
and was never after prevailed upon to return to it h . But the 
moft remarkable event of this year was the death of Crifpus, 
Gonftantine's eldeft fon. The emprefs Faufta, jealous of 
the great reputation he had acquired, and piqued to fee him 
preferred to her own children, falfly accufed him of having 
Solicited her to inceft. Some fay, that fhe charged him with 
afpiring at the fovereignty. Be that as it will, Conftantine, 
hearkening to the accufation, and not only forgetting on this 
occafion his ufual clemency, but acting contrary to all laws 
of juftice and equity, without examining an accufation of fuch 
importance, without giving the accufed prince room to clear 
himfelf, ordered him to, be put to death. Some write, that 

he 
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he was difpatchecl with poifon 5 others, that by the emperor's He puts h 
orders his head was ftruck off. He was, according to the [°^" fpu 
ttioft probable opinion * executed at Pola* in Iftria, on the 0 
-firft of March, being then in the thirtieth, or, as others will 
have it* only in the twenty-fifth* year of his age* He was a 
prince of extraordinary endowments, had fignalized himfelf 
in a very eminent manner againft the Franks and in the War 
with Licinius* and was univerfally beloved by the people and 



foldiery* on account of his bravery* his obliging behaviour 



perfons of all ranks, his generofity, and other princely quali- 
ties. He had in all likelihood embraced the chriftian religion* 
nay, and been baptized, according to Baronius ; but the au- 
thority of Nicephorus* whom that writer quotes* is of no 

great weight with us. The death of Crifpus was followed ^^Jjf e 
by that of young Licinius, Conftantine's nephew* at that jj c j n j us ans j 
time in the twelfth year of his age *. St. Jerom ftyles thefe his wife 
executions the effect, of an unheard-of cruelty : . Faufta did Faufta> 
not long out-live her fon-in-law \ for, being this very year 
tonvi£ted of having accufed him falfly* and moreover of 
having proftituted her honour to perfons of the meaneft rank* 
Conftantine caufed her to be fuffocated with the fteam of a 
hot bath 1 . With Faufta many perfons of diftinclion* fup- 
pofed to have been acceffory to her crimes, were condemned 
and either privately difpatched with poifon* or publicly exe- 
cuted m * Evagrius, to excufe Conftantine, denies all thefe 
fa&s * \ but they are too well attefted* both by the Greek 
and Latin hiftorians* to be denied, or even Called in queftiom 
Eufebius* in his ecclefiaftic hiftory* which he publifhed be 



fore .the death of Crifpus, beftows the higheft encomiums 



upon that prince, and tells us* that he had great fhare in 
the victory gained over Licinius o 3 but in the life of 
Conftantine* he fuppreffes thofe encomiums, and though he 
defcribes at length that memorable victory, yet he does 
not lb much as mention the name of Crifpus. This fi- 
ance is, in our opinion, a ftrong argument againft Eva* 
grius* who pretends the above-mentioned fads to have been 
feigned by the enemies of Conftantine, becaufe he does not 

find them in Eufebius j but as they are fumciently attefted by 
feveral other credible writers, we ought rather to infer from 
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the filence of Eufebius, that he was well apprifed nothing 
could be alledged to excufe Conftantine, and therefore took 
no notice of thofe executions, chufing rather to incur the cen- 
fure of having tranfgrefted the known laws of hiftory 5 than to 
take upon him the j unifying of fa£ts, which all the world but 

S inJ C ftice t00 j uu: ty condemned. This inexcufeable cruelty and injuftice 
punifhed by in Conftantine drew down upon his family divine vengeance; 
heaven. f or hi s brothers, his nephews, and his favourite minifters, were, 

foon after his death, all maflacred by Conftantius, his fecond 
fon by Faufta, whom he loved and cheriflied above the reft. 
Conftantine his eldeft fon was killed by Conftans the young- 
eft, Conftans by Magnentius, Gallus their coufin by Con 



ftantius, and Conftantius by Julian, the brother of Gallus. 
Julian perifhed in a mo ft miferable manner, and in him end- 
ed the numerous family of Conftantine, which every one ex- 
pected, would have furnifhed the empire with princes for 
many ages, the emperor having three brothers, four fons, fe- , 
veral fifters and daughters, and nine nephews p . Conftantine 

feems to have pafted the following year 327, when Conftan- 
tius and Maximus were confuls, in Illyricum and Thrace j 

for on the twenty-feventh of February he was at ThefTalonica, 

on the eighteenth of May at Sardica, and at Heraclea on the 

fifth of Auguft. He probably pafted the following winter at 
Nicomedia ; for he was in that city on the firft of March % 

Makes Dre- This year, Conftantine granted the privileges of a city to the 

panum a v ij] a g e 0 f Drepanum in Bithynia, ftyling it, from the name 

of his mother, Helenopolis. This honour he beftowed upon 
the place out of refpecT: to the holy martyr Lucianus, who had 
fuffered under Maxim in in the year 312, and was interred 
there r . About this time the emprefs Helena is faid to have 
difcovered the fepulchre and crofs of our Saviour, which in- 
duced Conftantine to build at Jerufalem the famous church 
of the refurredtion, which was confecrated in the year 335 s . 
;The pious princefs died foon after in the arms of her fon, 
- who caufed her body to be conveyed with great pomp 



Rome, and to be interred in the burying place of the empe- 
rors : . To honour her memory, he gave the name of Hele- 
nopolis to a city of Paleftine u , and that of Helenopontus to 

a part of the Euxine fea w , and caufed a ftatue to be erected to 

her 



p Julian, ad Athen. p. 497, 498. 1 Cod. Theod. p. 29 
Hier. chron. p. 662. Socrat. 1. i. c. 18, p. 49. s Philo 
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her honour at Daphne near Antioch. From this ftatue the 

ftreet in which it ftood took the name of Auguftal . The 
following year, Januarius and Juftus being confuls, Conftan- ! 
tine was, as we have hinted above, on the firft of March at 
Nicomedia, and on the thirteenth of July at a place in Mce- 

fia called Oifcos and Efcos y ; whence fome conjecture, that he 
was waging war with the barbarians in thofe parts : and indeed 

we read in the chronicle of Alexandria , that this year the 
emperor paffed the Danube feveral times, and that he even 



laid a bridge over that river. Both the Victors mention this 




bridge among his other great works ; and on feveral antient 
coins of this and the following years, notice is taken of a 
bridge, of his pafling the Danube, and his defeating the Goths % 
According to the chronicle of Alexandria b , he began this 
year the city of Constantinople ; but, according to others, on 
the twenty-fixth of September of the following year 329. 
Notwithstanding his zeal for the catholic faith, he recalled The empe- 

this year from baniftiment the two bifhops Eufebius and The- f^"^ ^ 

ognis, great fticklers for the doctrine of Arius, and fufFered me nt two 

them to gain a great afcendant over him. The next year Con- Arian bi- 

ftantine took upon him his eighth confuHhip, having his eldeft {hops « 
fon, the fourth time conful, for his collegue. He paffed this 
whole year in the neighbourhood of the Danube ; for on the 
nineteenth of June he was at Sardica in Dacia j on the twen- 
ty-fecond of July at Sirmium in Pannonia ; on the twenty- 
fifth of the fame month at Naiflus in Dardania ; on the third 
of Auguft at Heraclea in Thrace ; on the eighteenth of the 
fame month, and twenty-ninth of September, at Sardica ; 
and on the twenty-fifth of October at Heraclea c . 

The following year 330, when Gallicanus and Symmachus Conftantine 
were confuls, is remarkable for the dedication of the city of undertakes 
Conftantinople, the greateft of all Conftantine's works. Au- t *l e bu ldil ? g 

.1 .. r . , , . 9 . . . . . «. rv , . of a new city 

thors are divided in their opinions with refpect to the motives 
that prompted, Conftantine to undertake the building of that 
city. Zofimus; writes, that he did it out of hatred to the 
Romans, feeing himielf fcorned and infulted by them for hav- 
ing embraced and introduced, a new religion He had, ac- 
cording to Eutropius, nothing elfe in view but to difplay his 
power, and fhew, that, in a few years, he could build a city 

equal to Rome, which, for fb many ages, had been not undefer- 

d 2 vedly 
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vedly looked upon as the wonder of the univcrfe % Others* 

only tell us, that Conftantine, diliiking Rome for motives, 

\inknown to them, refolved to build a city elfewhere, and 
refide there, That he d i Hiked Rome* whatever his motives, 
were, is very plain ; for though he had been matter of that 
metropolis near twenty years, yet he had never made any 

long ftay in it, but pafled moft of his time in Gaul, and* 

after his victory over Licinius, in Thrace* Sozomen writes^ 
that Conftantine, feeing himfelf abfolute mafter of the whole 
empire, and not being difturbed by any domeftic tumults, or 

foreign wars, undertook the building of a new city, as a 
work worthy of a great prince, and refolved, as he did not 
care to refide at Rome, to fettle the imperial feat there f , 
The firft place he chofe for executing his delign was between 
Troas and antient Ilium, on the coaft of Afia , but after-. 

Wards changing his mind upon a vifion which he had, or 

imagined to have had, he refolved to enlarge the antient city 
of Byzantium, and make it the fecond, or, if he could, the 
firft, of the empire. This pretended vifion is much fpoke/\ 
of by the modern Greek and Latin writers s $ and Conftanr. 
tine himfelf, in one of his laws, declares, that, in the choice 
of the place, he followed the directions of heaven \ He be-. 

*he dt^o" ^ n w ^ ext ^ n< ^ n S walls of the antient city from fea to, 
ByzaSm . ^ ea » an - w hile fome of the workmen were bufied in rearing 

them 5 others were employed in raifing within them a great 
number of ftately buildings, and among the reft a palace no* 
ways inferior in magnificence and extent to that of Rome, 
As he defigned to fix his own court there, and was d efirous, 
that the fucceeding emperors mould follow his example, and 
honour his new city with their ordinary refidence, he fpared 
. no coft or labour to render it both beautiful and convenient. 
Sithmany With this view he built a new capitol and amphitheatre^ 
se* build- made a circus maximus, feveral forums, porticoes, and pub- 

lixp baths, and divided the whole city into fourteen regions, 



v 



fecuring the inhabitants with many wholfome laws, and gat- 
ing them great privileges and immunities. By this means By- 



zantium became in a mort time one of the moft flourifhing 
and populous cities of the empire, whole families flocking 
thither from all parts, efpecially from Pontus, Thrace, and 
.Afia, Conftantine having appointed by a law enacted this 
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year, that fuch as had lands in thofe countries, mould not 

be able to difpofe of them, nor even leave them at their 

death to their heirs, unlefs they had a houfe in his new city. 
The common people were enticed thither from the different 
and moft diftant provinces, and even from Rome itfelf 
the emperor's largefles, and the great quantities of corn, oil, 

and meat, which were daily diftributed among them \ But 

however defirous the emperor was to fee his new city filled 
with people, yet he did not care it mould be inhabited by any 

but chriftians ; and therefore caufed all the idols to be pulled 
down, and their temples to be confecrated to the true God. 
He built befides an incredible number of churches, and caufed 
crofles to be erected in all the iquares and public places. 
When moft of the buildings were finifhed, the emperor, on 

the eleventh of May of the year 330, the twenty-fifth of his 
reign, caufed his new city, by a very folemn dedication, to lemnlycon- 
be confecrated, according to Cedrenus, to the virgin Mary ' \ fecrates it, 
but, according to Eufebius J , to the God of martyrs. Some ™ d ^* Is il 
modern Greek writers tell us, that this ceremony was per- 0 m * 
formed by the fathers of the council of Nice, that the fo- 
lemnity lafted forty days, and that Conftantine, during the 
whole time, caufed an immenfe quantity of all forts of pro- 
vifions to be daily diftributed ampng the populace m . It was 
6n this occafion that Conftantine ftyled the new city from 
his own name Conftantinople, or the city of Conftantine 

and likewjfe Second, or, as others will have it, New Rome B . 

At the fame time he equalled it to antient Rome, granting it 
the fame rights, immunities, and privileges enjoyed by that 
metropolis °, He eftablifhed a fenate arid other magistrates, 
with a power, and authority e^ual to that of the Roman fe- 
nate p , and declared New Rome the metropolis of the eaft, 
as Old Rome was of the weft, Conftantine, having accom 



And fo- 



plifhed this great work, according to fome in five, according 
to others in two, years, fixed his refidence in the new city, 
and never more returned to Rome. The removal of the 
imperial feat from Rome to Conftantinople, happened in the 
year of the chriftian sera 330, the twenty-fifth of Conftan- 
tine's reign, and 1078, after the foundation of Rome. By 
this removal the Roman empire received a fatal ftroke, and 
fhrunk by degrees into nothing, as the reader will find in the 



fequel of this hiftory 
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0 Roman kiffory, from the removal of the 
imperial feat to Conftantinople, to the death 

the emperor Julian. 





ONSTANTINE having fixed his court at Conftan- 

tinople, continued there, as appears from three dates 

of feveral laws q , great part of the enfuing year 331, 

when Baflius and Ablavius were confuls^ being chiefly em- 
ployed in buiicjing new churches, and adorning with other 



ftately monuments the city he defired might be honoured 
with the refidence of the fucceeding emperors. The next 
year, Pacatianus and Hilarius being confuls, the Sarmatians 
having implored the affiftanee of Conftantine againft the 
Goths, who had made an irruption into, their country, and 
committed everywhere unheard-of cruelties, the emperor, 
Conftantine e ither in perfon, or, as 

gains a gained a memorable victory oyer them on the twentieth of 



11 4 



complete April, Near an hundred thoufand of the enemy were either 
the Goths.** ^ ut * n pieces^, or perimed after the battle with hunger an4 

cold ; infomuchj that the barbarians, were obliged to fue for 

peace, and deliver up hoftages to the emperor, among whom 
'was the fon of their king, Ariaric or Araric Sozomej* 
and Socrates write, that the Goths acknowledging the pow? 
er of the God adored by Conftantine, who had miraculbufl 

aflifted him in this war, great numbers of them embracec 





the chriftian religion, which had been firft preached amon 
them about feventy years before 8 , The Sarmatians, un-r 
mindful of the affiftanee they had received from Conftantine* 
as foon as he withdrew with his victorious army, began to 

And the ravage the provinces of Moefia and Thrace ; but the em? 

Sarmatians. peror, returning with incredible expedition, fell upon them 

unexpectedly, cut great numbers of them in pieces, and 
forced the reft to fubmit to what terms he was pleafed to im. 
pofe upon them K The next confuls were Dalmatius, either 
the brother or nephew of Conftantine, and Xenophilus, or 

Zenophylus. This year- Conftantine created Cpnftans, his 

youngeft- 

* Cod. Theod. p 35 & &q. r Ammian. p. 476. Jul, 
orat. i. p. 16. Eufeb. vk. Conftant. ). iv. p. 529. . s S02. j>« 
48, Socrat. p. 41 i a * Anonym- p. 476. 
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youngeft fon, Caefar, who was bom in 320, and is ftyled in 
all the antient infcriptions Flayius Julius Conftans u . The 
fame year, Syria, Cilicia, and Thrace were grjevoufly afflidt- 
ed with a peftilence and famine, which fwept off incredible 
numbers of people. Theophanes tells us, that at Antioch 



the wheat was fold at four hundred pieces of filyer the 

bufhel During this calamity, Conftantine fent to the bi- The emf>e 
(hop of Antioch thirty thoufand buflielsj and an incredible g d e u n ^ 
quantity of corn, oil, and all forts of provifions to the other a famine, 
churches, to be divided among the widows, orphans, ecele- . 
iiaftics, &c. Towards the clofe of this year, embaflkdors ar- Embafiate 

rived at Conftantinople from the Blemyes, the Indians, the ^ to t 
Ethiopians, and Perfians, - with rich prefents for the empe- moft aiftan.^ 
ror, whofe friendfhip they courted, acknowledging him, fay 



Eufebius >', for their fovereign, and declaring, that they co- 
veted nothing fo much as to live in peace and amity with 



fo great a prince, fo renowned a, warripr. The Perfian 
embaffadors, in the name of Sapor their Icing, renew-* 
ed the antient treaties between the two empires. Con-- 
ftantine received them with extraordinary marks of ho- 
nour ; and being informed that the christians were very 
numerous in Perfia, he was tranfported with joy j and 
looking upon himfelf as their general protector, he wrote 
a letter in their behalf to Sapor, which is related at 
length by Eufebius z and Tlieodoret a . The letters from 
Conftantine to the biihops, begging their prayers, and thofe 
both from him and his children to the great Antony for the 
fame purpofe, which we read in Eufebius b , Athanafius c , So-- 
zomen d , and Profper e , are fuppofed to have been written this 
year. The following year, when Optatus and Anicius Pau- 
Jinus Junior were confuls, the Goths, under the command of 
Geberic their king, who had fucceeded Araric, made new 
irruptions into the country of the Sarmatians, whom they de-. 
feated in a great battle fought on the banks of the Marifus, 
in which their king, by name Wifimar, and moft of their 
chiefs, were cut in pieces, The Sarmatians in this extre-* 
mity armed their flaves, and by their means gained a com 



plete victory over the Goths ; but the victorious flaves, 
ienfihle of their ftrength, threw off the yoke, and turning 

their 



* Eufeb. ibid. p. 533. w Theoph. p. 23. x Idem ibid. 
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their arms againft their matters, for whofe defence they 
had been entrufted with them, drove them out of the coun* 
try, and feized their houfes, lands, and effects for themfelves. 
St. Jerorn f and Ammianus Marcellinus s call thefe flaves 
Limigantes y and the , former tells us, that, in his time, the 
free-born among the Sarmatians were ftyled Arcaragantes, 
The Sarmatians, thus driven from their habitations, fled for 



refuge to Conftantine, who received them, to the number of 




three hundred thoufand, incorporated in his legions fuch 
them as were fit for fervice* and gave fettjements to the reft 
^rmatians* m ^^ lrace ? Scythia, Macedon, and Italy h . Another party 
fettiemente of tne fugitive Sarmatians had recourfe to certain barbarians, 
in the do- called by Ammianus Vi&ohales, and fuppofed to be the fame 
minions of p e0 ple with the Quadi Ultramontani. Thefe were re-efta- 
ome. pijjfoed j n t^eir antient pofleflions by the Romans in the year 

, after they had driven out the Ligimantes S This year 





ufebius, bjfhop of Caefarea, pronounced before Conftantine 
his fpeech on the holy fepulchre ; and returning afterwards to 
his diocefe, wrote and infcribed to Conftantine a book on the 
feaft of Eafter ; for which the emperor returned him thanks 
by a very kind and refpeQful letter, defiring him at the fame 
time to caufe fifty copies of the holy fcriptures to be tranfcri" 
bed, and fent him for the ufe of the churches of Conftantino* 
j>le. Eufebius immediately complied with his requeft, and, 

jn his anfwer to him, acquainted him with the. conversion of 
Maiuma, the port of Gaza in Paleftine, of the city of Con- 
ftantina in Phoenicia, and of feveral others \ which gave Con* 
ftantine an inexpreflible pjeafiire k , The learned cardinal No« 
ris takes Conftantina to he the city and. ifland of Aradus ; for 
a biftiop of that place, by name Atticus, ftyled himfelf bifliop 

of Aradia Conftantia ; which the above-mentioned writer fup* 
pofes to have been, through miftake, put inftead of Aradus 

Conftantina ! , Conftantine was this year, on the feven- 1 
teenth of June, at Conftantinople, on the .fifth of July at 



Singidunum in Moefia, and on the twenty^-fifth of Auguft at 

Naifius in Dacia m . The next confute were Flavius Julius 
Conftantius, the emperor's brother, and Rufius Albinus. As 
Conftantine, on the twenty-fifth of July of this year 335, 
entered the thirtieth year of his reign, which had happened 

to 



f Hier. chron. s Ammian. 1, xvii. p, 107, h Eufeb. p. 
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to, ho emperor ever fince the time of Auguftus, he celebrate4 
that: day at Conftantinople with extraordinary pomp and mag-? 
nificence 5 and foon after affembled two councils, the one at 

Tyre, hoping by that means to appeafe the difturbanees rai-r 
fed in the church by the followers of Arius 5 the other a few 
weeks after at Jerufajem, to confecrate the magnificent church 
which he ha4 built there, But the council of Tyre condemn-: 
ed, for feveral pretended crirnes, and depofed, the great A^ 



4U 



of Tyre and 



thanafius, bifhop of Alexandria ; and that of Jerufaiem adU 
mitted Arius and his followers to the communion of the 
church, The emperor, rnifle4 by the Arians, efpecially by 
Eufebius bifhop of Nicomedia, and by a prieft, whom 



his fifter Conftantia, the widow of Licinius, had earneftly re^ Atwn ? 
commended to him on her death-bed, conformed to the decir 
fions of both councils ; and though the crimes laid to the 



charge of Athanafi 



dently falfe, yet he was fo fa? 





prepoffefled againft him, that, inftead of examining the 
fations, when he appealed to his tribunal, he banifhed him 
to Gaul, and at the fame time deppfed and fent into e 
hree other bifhops, yiz. Euftathius of Antigen, Afclepas of 

and Lucas of A4rianople, for zealoufly oppofing the 
Wicked and impious tenets of Arius The emperor, not fa* 
tisfied with having created his three fons, Conftantine, Con- 
ftantius, and Conftans, Caefars, rajfed this year, on the 
eighteenth or twenty-fourth of September, to the fame dignk 
his nephew Dalmatius, fon to his brother of the 





riame, $nd appointed Annibalianus, brother to young PaU 

matius, king of Pontus % Soon after their promotion, the 
emperor, to prevent any mifunderftanding, jealoufy, or quar 



fels between his nephews and children, divided the g 



rnent of the empire among them in the following 



re a 



Conftantine, the.eldeft, had Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; Conr em ^ 
ftantius, the fecond fon, all the Orient ; that is, Alia, Sy-Hl an4 
ria, and Egypt $ and Conftans, the youngeft, Illyricum, I- nephews, 
taly, and Africa, To his nephew Dalmatius he gave Thrace 
and part of Illyricum 5 that is, Macedon and Achaia ; and 
to king Annibalianus, his other nephew, Armenia Minor 



and the neighbouring provinces ; that is, Pontus and Capp . 
docia, with the city of Caefarea, which he defired might be 
the capital of his kingdom About this time one Caloce- 



yus, a, rnan of great intereft and authority in the ifland of 



Cyp 



n Eufeb. ibid. p. 545. & 5 10. © Eutrop. p. 588. Aur. Via 
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Cyprus, caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor there, and 
made himfelf matter of the whole ifland. But Dalmatius, 

who was fent with an army againft him, defeated the rebel, 

took him prifoner, and carrying him to Tarfus in Cilicia, 
condemned him to be burnt alive in that city On an an- 
tient medal quoted by Spanhemius r , mention is made of one 
Tiberius, who ufurped the fovereignty in the time of Con* 
ftantine - 3 but of him we find nothing in hiftory. As for one 
Azotus, who was overcome by Conftantine, as we read in 
Suidas and Codinus, it appears from feveral epigrams in 'the 
anthology, that both he and that Conftantine, by whom he 
was overcome, were but drivers of chariots in the circus, 
Athanafius was accufed of having fupplied with money a re- 
bel, by name Philumenes 8 ; but of him not the leaft mention 
is made in hiftory. The emperor was this year at Conftanti- 
nople on the thirtieth of March, at Viminacum in Moefia on 

the twelfth of Auguft, and again at Conftantinople on the 
twenty-fecond of October K The following year, Nepotianus 

Anus dies, and Facundus being confuls, died the famous herefiarch A- 

rius, and foon after him Alexander bifhop of Conftantinople, 
whom Conftantine had folicited in vain to re-admit the ana- 
thematized heretic to the communion of the church. The ho- 
ly bifhop Paul was raifed to the fee of Conftantinople in the 
room of Alexander ; but the emperor was perfuaded by Eufe- 
bius, bifhop of Nicomedia, to banifti him into Pontus J . To- 

Conftantius wards the clofe of this year Conftantine married his fecond fon 

th"daugh°ter^' on ^ :an ^ us *° tne daughter of JuKus Conftantius and Galla. 
of Julius Julius Conftantius was brother to the emperor, and his wife; 
Conftantius. Galla fifter to Rufinus and Cerealis, of whom hereafter. He 

had by Galla Gallus Caefar, born in Hetruria in the year 325 
or 326, another fon, who was killed in 337, and one daugh- 
ter, married this year to Conftantius, whofe name has not been 
tranfmitted to us. The emperor Julian, fpeaking of this and 
other marriages between the nephews and nieces of Conftan- 
tine, fays that a ftrange confufion reigned in the imperial fami- 
ly ; that marriages were celebrated which were no marriages j 
and that the laws, both human and divine, were profaned and 
troden under foot w . But there were yet no laws, forbidding 
marriages between coufin-germans. On occafion of this mar- 
riages 



* Thcoph p. 23. Aur. Vi&. p. 296, f Spanh. \. vi. p, 
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riage, Conftantine caufed large fums, and great quantities of 
provifions, to be diftributed among the people in all the cities 
and provinces of the empire \ He had long before married 
his eldeft fon Conftantine but to whom, we are no-where 
told. The year enfuing, when Felicianus and Titianus were 



confuls, the Perfians, after having lived in peace with the 



Romans for the fpace of forty years ; that is, ever fince the 
year 297, began to commit hoftilities in Mefopotamia, be- 
caufe the emperor refufed to reftore to them the five provinces, 
which they had been obliged to yield to Galerius. Hereupon 
Conftantine having drawn together a very numerous and pow- 
erful army, and made the other neceflary preparations for a 
vigorous war, began his march, with a defign to invade the 
Perfian dominions. But in the mean time the enemy, terri- The Perianal 
fied at his approach, difpatched embafladors to him , with pro- ™^ r b J f 1 
pofals of an accommodation ; which feeming very reafonable conftah- 
to the emperor, a peace was concluded, and both armies tine's an 
withdrew. Thus Eufebius v . But Feftus and moft other 

hiftorians tell us, that Conftantine, defirous of triumphing. 

over the Perfians, would not grant them a peace upon any 

terms, and that by death alone he was prevented from in- 
vading their dominions \ Be that as it will, Conftantine, 
having celebrated this year with extraordinary folemnity the 
feaft of Eafter, which fell on the third of April, was foon 
after taken ill, being then in the fixty-fourth year of his Copftantine 
age. He had recourfe to the warm baths of Conftantinople ; taken i% 
but his diftemper encreafing, he removed, for change of air, 
to Helenopolis in Bithynia, and from thence to a caftle at a., 
fmall diftance from Nicomedia, called Achyrona, or Aguy- 
rona. Being there apprifed, that his end approached, he de- 
clared in a fpeech, which he made to the bifhops who attend- 
ed him, his eager defire of being baptized, adding, that he He is bap- 
defigned to have received that feal of falvation in the waters of tlZQd * 
the Jordan ; butfinceGod, in his infinite wifdom, had other- 
wife difpofed of him, he acquiefced to his will. When the 
ceremony was over, he was clad in white, and would not 
afterwards fo much as touch or fee his purple robes, paffing 
moft of his time in pious meditations, and edifying difcourfe 
with the bifhops on the immortality of the foul, and the re- 
wards and punifhments of another life. Some of the officers 
of the army, who were admitted into his room, exprefiing 
with a flood of tears their concern for the lofs of fo good a 

prince, 



■ 
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prince, he told them, That they ought rather to fejoice than 



mourn, fince he was going to exchange a fliort and miferabl 



for an eternal, life, happy beyond conception or expreffion a k 
St. Jerom writes* that he was baptized by Eufebius biftiop of 
Nicemedia 5 and that, by receiving baptifm at his hands, he 
fell into the herefy of Arius \ But Athanafius and all other 
ecclefiaftical writers, Lucifer alone excepted, allure Us, that 

he held always inviolate the faith of the council of Nice, tho', 

deceived and mined by the Arians* he perfecuted • thofe who 
defended it againft the tenets of that herefiarch* As for Eu 
febius, though he held, yet he did not openly profefs, the 
do&rine of Arius \ nor was he cut off from the communion 





of the church* As he was therefore bifhop of the 
Conftantine could not decline being baptized by him, without 
openly affronting him, and Iikewife tranfgrefling the laws of 
iie orders the church. Before he died, he ordered the great Athanafius 
^berecS *° ^ e reCa ^ ec ^ & om banifhment, notwithftanding the warm re- 
led from ba. monftrances of Eufebius of Nicomedia, who did all that 
ai/hment. f n his power to prevent the return of that zealous champ 

of the true faith s He probably ordered at the fame time 

the other catholic bifhops to be recalled ; for Athanafius tells 

us, that they were all reftored with him to their refpe&ive 

fees by the children of Conftantine d . By his laft will he be* 
queathed fome revenues to the city of Rome, and others to 

that of Constantinople. He Iikewife confirmed the above* 

mentioned divifion of the empire among his three fons and two 
nephews \ The emperor Julian writes, that he Committed 
to Conftantius, his fecond fon, the Care of all things, appoint- 
ing him in a manner his executor, either becaufe he loved 
him above the reft, or becaufe Conftantius, who was nearer, 

arrived before the reft, at leaft before Conftantine the eldeft 
He dies, and who was then in Gaul f . But it is certain, that the emperor 
isuniverfal- died before any of his children arrived, though he had difpatch- 
ly lamented e£ j eX p re ffe s ' to them all as foon he found himfelf paft reco 

very. Not long therefore before he expired, he privately 

put his will into the hands of an ecclefiaftic, in whom he re- 
pofed an entire confidence, not knowing him to be a follow- 
er of Arius, and obliged him to promife upon oath not to de* 
liver it to any but Conftantius. This commiflion proved 

very 
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very prejudicial to the church, on account of the credit which >, 
it procured to the ecclefiaftic and his feci: with the new empe- 
ror *• Conftantine having fettled matters in the manner he 
judged beft both for the church and ftate, after various pious 
ejaculations, expired about noon on the twenty-fecond of 
May, that year 337, Whitfunday, after having lived accord- 
ing to the moft probable opinion, fixty-three years, two 
months, and twenty-five days, and reigned thirty years, nine 

months, and twenty-feven days. His death was bewailed by 
perfons of all ranks, as the greateft misfortune that could be- 
fal the empire. The foldiers no fooner heard of it, than they 
tore their cloaths, fell proftrate on the ground, and gave o- 
ther public teftimonies of their deep concern, calling him 
their deliverer, their beloved leader, their common parent* 
The people of Conftantinople, overwhelmed with forrow, 
and drowned in tears, for the lofs of their great benefactor, 
of their magnificent and generous founder, expreffed their 
grief in a manner fuitable to fo general a calamity b . Meffen- 
gers were immediately difpatched with the difmal tidings to 
his children, and in the mean time the body of the deceafed 

prince, with the purple and diadem, was put into a golden Honours 

coffin, and conveyed to Conftantinople, being attended by all f 

the troops quartered in that neighbourhood, who had afTem- death, 
bled upon the firft notice of his death. It was expofed to 
public view in the chief hall of the palace, with an infinite 
number of tapers burning round it in golden candleftics. All 
the great officers both civil and military, the fenate, and o- 
ther perfons of diftin&ion, came to pay their devoirs to the 
corfe, kneeling before it, as if the emperor had been ftill a- 
live. Court was kept in the fame manner as when he was 
living, and thofe who attended his perfon, came at the ufual 
hours, as if he had ftill wanted their attendance. This emp- 
ty honour, formerly paid to the deceafed emperors, as appears 
from Herodian and other writers, feems to have been long 

before laid afide, and to have been revived now in honour of 
Conftantine. His children were daily expected to pay him 
the laft duty 5 but Conftantius alone came, the other two be- 
ing probably at a great diftance % and foon after his arrival, 
caufed the corfe to be conveyed with the utmoft pomp and 
magnificence to the famous church of the Apoftles, which 
the emperor had built clofe to the palace, defiring to ^e in- 
terred 
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ter red in it, that he might, after his death, fays Eufebius k $ 

partake of the prayers offered there by the faithful in honour 

of the holy Apoftles* That magnificent ftru&ure was built in 
the form of a erofs, and covered, not with tiles* but gilt 
brafs; Conftantine and the fueceeding emperors were buried* 
His btfe- not in the church itfelf, but in the porch, where maufoleums 
$uies. were ere £ted for them$ and a burying-place allotted for the 

bifhops of the city 5 the priefthood, fays Sozomen '* claim- 
ing equal honour and refpect with the imperial dignity, efpe- 

cially in holy places* Where it holds the firft rank. This 
church had been confecrated a little before Conftantine's death. 
Conftantius attended the body to the church, but withdrew 



with the foldiers* as he had not yet been baptized, when * the 
rninifters of the church began the holy ceremonies As 
foon as they were over, the body was depofited in the porch, 
where Conftantius caufed a magnificent maufoleum to be 
raifed over it 11 » Not many years after, that is, in 358, or 
359, the porch being ready to fall, the body of the emperor 
x was conveyed from thence to the church of Sk Aacius, a na- 

tive of Conftantinople, and martyr, built likewife by Con- 
ftantine G * but it was afterwards carried back to the church 

of the Apoftles p, where it was to be feen, with the bodies of 
other princes of the fame family, many ages after. Though 
Conftantine had never made any confiderable flay at Rome* 

and had in the end entirely abandoned that metropolis* yet 

the people exprefied an uncommon concern for his death $ for 
they no fooner heard of it, than they fhut up their fhops and 
public baths, and intermitted all kinds of fports and diverfions, 
as was ufual in time of fome great and general calamity. They 
all demanded with one voice, that his body might be brought 

to Rome ; and expreffed the greateft concern imaginable* 

when they underftood, that it was* by his will, to remain at 
Conftantinople It appears from fome antient coins, that 
the fenate of Rome conferred divine honours upon him r . He 
He is bo was by moft churches, efpecially in the eaft, honoured as a 

theeaftcm k* nt > as ^ c * s ^ tne c ^ r ^i aris m EgyP^ anc * &e Greek 
churches as church, which folemnizes his feftival on the twenty-firft of 

a faint. May with a very folemn office. The Mufcovites celebrate 

his anniverfary on the fame day, though they can give no 

reafon for their preferring that day to the twenty-fecond of the 

fame 
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fame month, on which he died, as is agreed on by all wri- 
ters, both antient and modern. About the middle of the fifth 
century, extraordinary honours were paid to his tomb, and 

to his ftatue, Which was fet up upon a column of porphyry 3 . 

The modern Greeks equal him to the apoftles, as one to Encomiums 
whom we all owe our being chriftians : the apoftles, fay bellowed' 
they, preached the gofpel in all parts . of the world ; but it 2T^rI 
never prevailed over paganifm, till it was countenanced and Greeks. 

eftablifhed by the great Conftantine ; which in reality is pre- 
ferring the emperor to all the apoftles. But of thofe high 
flights, entirely fuitable to the temper of the Greeks, we leave 
our readers to judge. All authors allow him to have been a 
prince endowed with extraordinary accomplifhments both of 
body and mind, an excellent commander, an able ftatefman, 
a great encourager of learning, and himfelf much addicted 
to read, write, and meditate. But, as to his character in ge- Authors dlf- 
neral, there is a great difagreement among authors, fome of agree as ta 
the heathen writers painting him as a perfect, tyrant, and the 
chriftians extolling him as the beft prince that ever fwayed 
fceptre. The emperor Julian fpeaks of him as a prince 



ter. 



extremely ambitious of military glory, and one who had no 



thing fo much at heart as the aggrandizing of himfelf and 
his family \ and adds, that the bad example he fet therein to 
his children, armed them againft each other l! . He is charg- 



ed by fome with having enriched the imperial robes with 



pearls not ufed before his time, and with conftantly wearing brou „ ht 
diadem. But this charge is quite groundlefs, it being againft him 



certain, that Diocleftan was the firft who added pearls to the 
imperial robes, and Conftantius Chlorus the firft who wore gan wntel " 
conftantly the diadem, even when he was only Caefar, as we 
read in Aurelius Victor w and Eutropius x , and is evident 

from his medals Y . The emperor Julian and Zofimus a re- 
prefent him as a voluptuous prince, entirely abandoned to all 
manner of diverfions and pleafures, to banquets and revel- 
lings, to public mews, &c. infomuch, that he could fpareno 
time from fports and entertainments, to regulate the affairs of 
the ftate. ' On the other hand, Victor , Eufebius c , and Li- 

banius d , tell us, that he was conftantly employed in read- 
ing, 
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j> Writing, meditating, compofing fpeeches, (fome of 

which, of an extraordinary length* have reached our times) 
hearing embaffies, giving audience to his minifters and fub 




jects ; in fhort, that he never was idle, but ever burled either 
forming or executing fome great defign or other for the 




ood of the empire. Moll: of his laws were dictated by him 

Feif ; he never continued long in any place, but was, as we 
have often obferved, continually moving from one city or 
province to another \ fo that we cannot help thinking this 
charge as groundlefs as the former. Julian and Zofimus, 
zealous fticklers for idolatry, were evidently prejudiced againft 
a prince, who had enacted fo many fevere laws againft all 
manner of idolatrous worfhip. We are told, that he kept 
with him for the fpace of thirty years one Samacus, who, 



pretending to be a fool, diverted the emperor when tired 
with bufinefs. This was not a diverfion worthy of fo great 
a prince. It proves, however, that Conftantine applied him- 
felf ferioufly to bufinefs. Victor the younger, after having 
told us that he was addiclied to raillery, gives us the follow- 
ing idea of his reign : Conftantine, fays he, reigned thirty 
years, and behaved the ten firft like an excellent prince, the 
ten following like a robber, and the ten laft like a prodigal e . 
The fame charge is brought againft him by Zofimus, who 
writes, that, when he became mafter of the whole empire, 
he abandoned himfelf without controul to his, rapacious tem- 
per, loading the people with heavy taxes, and at the fame 
time fquaiidering away the money thus raifed upon undeferv- 
ing favourites, or ufelefs buildings f . Amongft the other 
impofts with which that virulent writer pretends that Con- 
ftantine oppreffed the people, he mentions one. called the 
chryfargyrum, and will have Conftantine to have been the 
firft who enacted it. But this Evagrius maintains to be a 
mere calumny, owing to the implacable hatred which that 
pagan bore to the deliverer of the church g . And truly long 

before Conftantine's time a tax was laid upon the public pro- 

ftitutes, which mo ft writers take to be meant by the chry- 
fargyrum. Conftantine, to fave charges in raifing it, or- 
dered it to be paid only every fourth year. Zofimus afcribes 
to him another tax called follis, which was levied upon al 
perfons of quality, and occafioned, according to that writer 
the ruin of all the cities of the empire 11 . B 



author who fays, thai it was introduced by Conftantine 

Aureliu 
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Aurelius Victor writes in exprefs terms, that it was firft raifed 

by Maxentius In our opinion, it is not at all probable, 
that Conftantine laid any new burdens upon the people, fee- 
ing he generoufly remitted to all his fubjecls the fourth part 
of the land-tax, and difcharged feveral cities of contributions, 
which they had paid for the fpace of an hundred and fifty 
years ; among the reft Tripolis in Libya, and Nice in Bithy- 
nia k . From an antient infcription we learn, that one year 
he remitted all taxes throughout the empire K Zofimus 
writes, that, during his reign, rods, prifons, and all kinds of 
fevere treatment, were made ufe of by him in levying the 
common taxes m ; whereas the laws he enacted, forbidding 
thefe violences under the fevereft penalties, are ftill extant, as 
we have obferved above. Whence we leave ,the reader to 
judge what credit that implacable enemy to Conftantine and 
the chriftian religion deferves. Zofimus and Julian are ra- 
ther accufers than hiftorians ; and an accufer is not to be 
believed, unlefs witnefles can be produced to vouch what he, 
fays. Hence the accufations brought againft Conftantine by 
thefe two writers, are of no weight with us, unlefs confirm- 
ed by the authority of other hiftorians. Aurelius Victor 
Ammianus Marcellinus °, and even his panegyrift Eufebius p, 
complain of his employing, in the adminiftration of affairs, 

perfons altogether unworthy of the confidence he repofed in 
them, and fuffering them to enrich themfelves at the expence 
of the people committed to their care. This fault, altoge- 
ther inexcufable in a prince, Eufebius afcribes to his exceflive 
goodnefs, which induced him to pardon, or only to inflict 
flight puniftiments on, fuch of his minifters as were found 
guilty of the moft enormous extortions. He could not, fays 
Eufebius, prevail upon himfelf to condemn thofe whom he 
had once judged worthy of his favour ; and hence his mini- 
fters, prefuming upon his indulgence and good-nature, often 



committed great diforders in the provinces, *and> oppreiTed the 



people in a moft tyrannical manner. His thus neglecting to 
punifh the crimes of his minifters, rendered him, without all 

doubt, no lefs guilty than if he had committed them himfelf. 



We fhall now proceed to feveral regulations in the go- several re- 



vernment, both civil and military, thought to have been firft gulations in - 



introduced by Conftantine. Before his time there were, ac-^ cd " fed . b ? 



E e 2 cording 



1 Aur. Via. p. 526. k Eufeb. p. 528. Aur. Via. p. 527 
1 Vide Baron, adann. 312. 111 Zof. p. 691. n Aur. Via 

P- 527. ° Ammian. 1, xvi.p, 68. p Eufeb. p. 540. 
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cording to Zofimus % two captains of the guards, known 

the name of prafecSti praetorio, who had an equal authority 
over all the troops difperfed in the feveral provinces of the 
The prae- empire. But Conftantine, jealous of their too great power, 
fecti pneto ] e j]e Jlcc j ft Dy cre ating two more, and allotting; to each of 

no, and di- . J . 9 - . t-> i • 

vifion of the them a certain number or provinces. Joy this means the 

empire into whole empire was divided into four parts, which were the 
four prefec- Orient, Illyricum, Italy, and Gaul, governed by the four 



tutcs* 

prefe&i pnetorio, each of whom had feveral diocefes or di- 
ftricts under his jurifdiclion. To the prsefe&us praetorio ori- 
entis were fubjected the five following diocefes ; viz. Thrace, 
Afia, Pontus, Egypt, and the Orient. Each of thefe dio- 
cefes comprifed feveral provinces, as is manifeft from the 
Theodofian code, and the acts of feveral antient councils. 
The diocefe of Thrace, whereof Heraclea, and afterwards 
Constantinople, was the metropolis, confifted of five pro- 
vinces, viz. Europe, Thrace, Hemimuntum, Rhodope, Mce- 
fia Secunda, or Lower Mcefia, ' and Scythia. The diocefe 
of Afia, which had Ephefus for its metropolis, comprifed ten 

provinces, viz. Pamphylia, the Hellefpont, Lydia, Pifidia, 

Lycaonia, Phrygia Pacatiana, Phrygia Salutaris, Lycia, Ca 



ria, and the iflands of Rhodes, Lefbos, and the Gyclades. 
In the diocefe of Pontus, the metropolis of which was Cae- 
farea in Cappadocia, were eleven provinces, viz. Paphlagonia, 
Galatia, Bithynia, Honoriades, Cappadocia Prima, Cappado- 
cia Secunda, Pontus Polemonaicus, Helenopontus, Armenia 

Prima, Armenia Secunda, Galatia Salutaris. The diocefe of 
Egypt which had Alexandria for its metropolis, confirmed of 
fix provinces, viz. Upper Libya, or Libya Pentapolitana, 
Lower Libya, Thebais, Egypt, Arcadia, and Auguftamnica. 
The Orient comprifed fifteen provinces, the metropolis of 
which was Antioch ; the provinces were, Palaeftina Prima, 
Palaeftina Secunda, Phoenicia Prima, Syria, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
Arabia, Ifauria, Palaeftina Salutaris, Phoenicia Libanenfis or 
Phoenicia Secunda, Euphratenfis, Syria Salutaris, Ofrhoene, 
Mefopotamia, Cilicia Secunda. The praefedms pnetorio II- 
lyrici had but two diocefes under his jurifdi£Hon, viz. Mace- 
don, and Dacia ; of which the former confifted of fix pro- 
vinces, viz. Achaia, Macedon, the ifland of Crete, Theflaly, 
New and Old Epirus, and part of Macedonia Salutaris : the 
metropolis of this diocefe was Theflalonica. The diocefe of 
Dacia comprifed five provinces, viz. Dacia Mediterranea, 
Dacia Ripenfis, Mcefia Prima, Dardania Praevalitana, and 

part 



i Zof. 1. ii. p. 687. 
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part of .Macedonia Salutaris. The praefeclus praetorio Gallia-, 
rum had three diocefes under his j urifdi&ion, viz. Gaul, ■ 
Spain, and Britain. In the diocefe of Gaul were feventeen 
provinces, viz. Viennenfis, Lugdunenfis Prima, Germania 
Prima, Germania Secunda, Belgica Prima, Belgica Secunda, 

Alpes Maritimae, Alpes Penninse, Maxima Sequana, Aquita- 



nia Prima, Aquitania Secunda, Noverhpopulana, Narbonen 



ces. 



fis Prima, Narbonenfis Secunda, Lugdunenfis Secunda, Lug- 
dunenfis Turonica, Lugdunenfis Senonica. In the diocefe of 
Spain were feven provinces, viz. Boetica, Lufitania, Gali- 
cia, Tarraconnenfis, Carthaginienfis, Tingitana, and the 
Balearic iflands. The diocefe of Britain conlifred of five pro- 
vinces, viz. Maxima Caefarienfis, Valentia, Britannia Prima, 
Britannia Secunda, and Flavia Caefarienfis. The praefe&us 
praetorio of Italy had three diocefes under his jurifdidtion, viz. 
Italy, Illyricnm Occidentale, and Africa. Illyricum conhfted of 
fix provinces, viz. Pannonia Secunda, Savia, Dalmatia, Panno- 
nia Prima, Noricum Mediterrancum, Noricum Ripenfe : Sir- 
mium was the metropolis of this diocefe. Africa comprifed five 
provinces, viz. Africa Carthaginienfis, Byzacene, Mauritania 
Sitifienfis, Mauritania Caefarienfis, and Tripolitana. Italy was 
divided into feventeen provinces, which were Venetia, iEmilia, Italy divided 
Liguria, Flaminia and Picenum Annonarium, Hetruria mid l ^J Q J en r 
Umbria, Picenum Suburbicarium, Campania, Sicilia, Apulia and een provm " 
Calabria, Lucania and Brutium, Alpes Cotiae, Rhaetia Prima, 
Rhaetia Secunda, Samnium, Valeria, Sardinia and Corfica. 
The prefects were the firft officers of the empire, and gene- 
rally looked upon, to ufe the exprefiion of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, as emperors of an inferior rank. They had feveral 
other officers under them, viz, proconfuls, vicars, redtors, ^e^unTer 
confulars, correctors, and prefidents. In the eaft were two the prsefe&i 
proconfuls ; one in Achaia, and another in Afia, and fome-p:a^"°» 
times, but very feldom, a third in Palefline : in the weft there 
was but one, viz. the proconful of Africa. The vicars re- 
prefented the prefects, and were their lieutenants ; whence, 
in the antient infcriptions, they are ftyled pro-praefecti or vice- 
praefecls. There were vicars in the provinces of Afia, Pon- 
tus, Thrace, the Orient, Macedon, Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain, • and two in Italy, viz. the vicar of the city of 
Rome, and the vicar of Italy : under the former were the ten 
following provinces, Campania, Hetruria and Umbria, Picenum 
Suburbicarium, Sicilia, Apulia and Calabria, Lucania and Bru- 
tium, Samnium, Sardinia, Corfica, and Valeria: under the vicar 

of Italy were five provinces, Liguria, /Emilia, Flaminia, Pi- 



cenum Annonariujn, and V enetia \ to which were afterwards 

e 3 added 
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added Iftria, the Alpes Cotiae, and both the Rhaetias. The 
provinces under the vicar of Rome were called provincial fub- 
urbicariae ; and thofe under the vicar of Italy, provinces of 
Italy. The vicar of Italy refided at 'Milan, which by that 
means became the metropolis of all the Italian provinces. 
Next in dignity to the Vicars were the rectors, who governed 

whole provinces under the prefect or his vicars, as did like- 
wife the confulars, the correctors, and the prefidents : Phoe- 
nicia was governed by a confular, who refided fometimes at 
Tyre, fometimes at Berytus, and fometimes at Damafcus : 
feveral provinces of Italy had likewife a confular for their go- 
vernor, viz. iEmilia, Liguria, Venetia, Picenum, Sicilia, 
Flaminia, and Campania : Hetruria, Apulia and Calabria, Lu- 
cania and Brutium, were governed by correctors ; and Sam- 
nium, Valeria, the Alpes Cotiae, both Rhaetias, Sardinia, and 
Corfica, by prefidents. The prefects under Conftantine and 
his fon Conftantius had only the title of clariflimi, which was 
common to all fenators, but were foon after diftinguifhed 
with that of illuftres. Moft writers, upon the authority of 
Zofimus, afcribe the inftitution of thefe four prefects to Con- 
ftantine y but that author was perhaps therein miftaken, it be- 
ing certain, that the empire was by Dioclefian divided into 
four parts, and governed by two emperors, and two Caefars, 
each of whom had an army, and a prasfectus praetorio ; nay, 
even before Dioclefian's time, we find one Clarus ftyled pre- 
fect of Illyricum and Gaul r . The prefects were originally 
military ; but after this divifion of the empire, became alto- 

The iyi2giariS etn ^ r c * vn oncers, the command of the troops being given 

to two magiftri militias, the inftitution of which office is like- 
wife afcribed bv Zofimus to Conftantine *. In Dioclefian's 
time., each province had its peculiar general, ftyled dux or 

duke ; but Conftantine in their room created the two above- 
1 mentioned magiftri militiae, one for the foot, and another 

for the horfe, with a full power of making what regulations 

. in the army they thought proper 5 of punifliing the foldiers 

. when guilty of breach of d uty , or any other crime 5 of dif- 

charging and admitting into the army whom they pleafed, &c 
Sometimes both commands were vefted in one perfon ; for in 
a law dated the feventeenth of June, 315, mention is made 

of one Eufebius, commander in chief both of the horfe and 

foot 5 and one Sylvanus, in two laws addrefled to him in 349* 

js ftyled rnagifter utriufque rnilitiae r , But their number was 

foon 



r Trig, tyrann. vit. e. 17. p. 193. 8 Zof.p. 688. \ Cod. 

Ttodof. 1. xi. tit, 1 leg. 1 , p. .6. & chronol. p. 48. 
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foon encreafea ; for in the time of Theodofius I. they were at 

leaft five, viz. one for the court, called praefentalis j one for 
Thrace, one for the Orient, one for Illyricum, and one for 
Gaul u . Thefe magiftri militia? were afterwards diftinguifhed 
with the title of comites or counts, and raifed to the rank of 
the firft officers of the empire. The patricii or patricians were Tbe P atri * 



cians. 



fuperior in rank both to the magiftri militiae, and the prefe&s. 
This was a new dignity inftituted by Conftantine, but had no 
power or authority annexed to it, being only a title of ho- 
nour. The patricians, though raifed above all the other fub 
jeclis of the empire, were neverthel efs obliged to give the pre- 
cedency to the confuls w . Conftantine conferred this dignity 
on Julius Conftantius, his brother, and Optatus, his brother- 
in-law x . The patricians are feldom mentioned by the writers 
of the fourth century, but frequently by thofe of the fifth, 

The title of comes or count feems likewife to owe its origin The ccmites 
to Conftantine. Before Conftantine's time, thofe who at- or counts, 
tended the emperors out of Rome in quality of counfellors, 
ftyled themfelves comites ; but to that word added the name 
of the prince whom they attended. In Conftantine's time, 
the name of the prince was omitted, and thofe who accom- 
panied him were ftyled fimply comites, companions, and in 
the modern languages counts : one Dionyfius is the firft to 



whom we find that title to have been given : afterwards it be- 




came a title of honour, and was beftowed upon all officers of 
any rank, though they neither followed the court, nor accom- 
panied the emperor. Thefe comites or counts were divided, 

according to their employments, into three orders or ranks ; 

and hence the expreffions which we frequently meet with in 
the writers who flourifhed under Conftantine and his fuccef- 
fors, comes domefticus primi ordinis, fecund i ordinis, &c y. 
We find no mention made of the title of nobiliffimus, or moft 

noble, before Conftantine's time, who gave it to two of his 

brothers, viz. Julius Conftantius and Annibalianus 7 . It was, 
under the fucceeding princes, beftowed upon their fons, be- 



fore they were raifed to the dignity of Caefar. Of the 



writers who flourifhed under Conftantine, we fhall fpeak in 

our note (F). 

E e 4 The 

u Notit. c. 5, 8, 34, 38. w Zof. p. 692. Cod. Theodof. 

p. 74, 75. x Idem ibid. * Vide Du Cange gloff. p. 1074. 

* Zof. 1. ii. p. 692. 



» 



(F) We (hall begin with thofe who have written the hfflory of 

Conftantine. Eufebius of Cajfarea publrfhed his life in fojr book;, 

but 
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but declares in the beginning of his work, that he defigns to infert 

in his hiftory fuch accounts only as ferve to fhew his piety and re- 
ligion, and may prove edifying to his readers. However, he re- 
lates great part of his wars ; and we may depend upon the truth 
of what he writes relating thereunto, lince the emperor honoured 
him with his intimacy and friendfhip, and informed him himfelf 
of many tranfa&ions. He compofed this work foon after the em- 
peror's death ; for he tells us, that he began it when Conftantine's 

children reigned ; and on the other hand it is certain, that he did 
not furvive the emperor two full years. Befides the life of Con- 
flan tine, he wrote two panegyrics on that prince, one in 325,which 
has been fmce loft ; and another, of an extraordinary length, in 
335, which has reached our times, but gives us no great inlight in- 
to the tranfa&ions of thofe terms (1). Several other panegyrics 
on Conftantine, compofed in the beginning of his reign, are Hill 

extant, and have been of great ufe to us, as the reader muft have 

obferi r ed, in writing the hiftory of his life. . Among thefe there 

are two, the authors of which are not known ; one of them was 
pronounced in the year 308, on occafion of the marriage of Con- 



ftantine and Faufta 5 and the other in 313, after the defeat of 



Maxentius (2). Two other panegyrics were compofed by Eu- 
menius, of whom we have fpoken in the text, the one about the 
year 309, and the other in 3 1 1, to return thanks to the emperor 
for the favours and privileges granted to the city of Autun : that 
written by Nazarius was pronounced on the of March, 321. 

Euinenius was profeiTor of eloquence in the city of Autun, and 
eileemed one of the bert orators of his time. St. Jerom fpeaks 
of Nazarius as a celebrated orator in 324, and adds, that he had 
& daughter 110 lefs efteemed for her eloquence than himfelf. Vinc- 
tus, in his comments upon Aufonius, calls her Eunomia ; and 
IVyles her, upon what authority we know not, a chriftian virgin 
(3}. Praxagoias by birth an Athenian, wrote, when only nine- 
teen years old, two books on the kings of Athens ; and three 
years after, two others, comprising the life of Conftantine. At 
ike age of thirty -one, hepubliihed the life of Alexander the Great 
in fix books (4) . An abridgment of his life of Conftantine is to 
be found in Phoiius (5). His ftyle is clear, but unequal. He was 
a pagan, but befiows great encomiums on Conftantine. He is 
liippofed to have flouri&ed under Conftantius, and to have been 
contemporary with the fophift Bemarchus, who was a native of 
Gsfarea in Cappadocia, wrote feveral declamations and fpeeches, 

and publilhed the life of Conftantine in ten books (6). But none 
of his works have reached our times. Libanius mentions one Be- 
marchus, a pagan fophift, but greatly favoured by Conftantius 

(7). Eu- 

(1) Eufeb. or. habit, in tricennal. Conftantin. p. 605. ( 
panegyr. 5. p. 1 24. £7. p. 152. (3) Vin6t. in Aufon.p. 15 s - 

(4) Phot. c. 62. p. 64. (5) Idem, p. 64. (6) Vftff. h& 
gnec.l. ii, c, 17. Sui4as, J3. p. 551, 
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(7). Eunapius likewife wrote thehiftory of Conftantine, but com- 

prifed without all doubt in the general hiftory, which he publiftied 
of all the emperors from the death of Alexander Severus 
We may well rank Conftantine himfelf amongft the writers and 
men of learning who fiourilhed in his time ; for many monuments 
of his application and ftudy have reached our times, and are to 
be found in Eufebius, who has transmitted them to us. Of thefe, 

the chief, or at leaft the molt diffufe and extenfive, is his oration 

ad fan&orumcsetum, or his difcourfe addrefled to the aftembly 
of faints. Eufebius allures us, that this fpeech, as well as his 
many laws and letters, were all compofed by himfelf. His fpeech, 
and feveral letters he wrote in Latin, and caufed them to be af- 
terwards tranflated into Greek, though he muft have been well ac- 
quainted with the Greek tongue too, having pafled moft of his 
time in the eaft. Of his letters or edicls the following are ftill ex- 
tant in Eufebius: the edift of Milan in 313, in favour of the 
chriftians ; his letters to Anulinus, proconful of Africa, for the 

ecclefiaftic immunity, and ordering whatever had been taken from ' 
the churches to be reftored ; his letter to Caecilianus, bimop of 



Carthage, concerning the alms, which were by his orders to be 
diftributed among the indigent chriftians in Africa ; his letter to 
Melchiades, bifhopof Rome in 313, touching the council of that 
city again ft the Donatifts ; that which he wrote in 314, to Chreftus, 
bifhop of Syracufe, concerning the council of Aries ; his edict ad- 
drelled to the inhabitants of Paleftine, and the people of the eaft, in 

323, for the re-eftablilhing of the confeftors ; his letter to Eufebius 
the hiftorian, concerning the building of churches ; his edict to 
the people of the eaft, exhorting them to embrace the chris- 
tian religion ; his letter to Alexander and Arius, touching their 
difputes in point of religion j his letter to the churches, con- 
cerning what had been decided in the council of Nice in 325, 
with refpeft to the celebration of Eafter ; the letter he wrote to 
Macarius for the building of the church of the refurre&ion at Je- 
rufalem, and that to the bilhops of Paleftine for the building of 
another at Mambre 1 three touching the promotion of Eufebius to 
the fee of Antioch about the year 331, part of the edict which he 
addrefled to the heretics ; his letter to Sapor, king of Perlia, in be- 
half of the chriftians ; two to Eufebi'is, the one touching his 
treatife on Eafter, the other requiring him to fend him fifty co- 
pies of the fcripture ; his letter to the bifhops of the council of 

'lyre in 335, for the quieting of the troubles in the church. Be- 

fides thefe letters or edicls in Eufebius (9}, others have been tranf- 
mitted to us by different authors, viz. five touching the Dona- 
tifts, 



(7) Liban. vit. p. 1 (8) Eunap. p. 40. Voff. ibid. c. 

(9) Eufeb. hill. L x. c. 5, 7. & Conft. 1. ii- c. 24, 25, 

46, 48, 64* 1. Hi. c. 17, 20, 30/32, 52, 6o, 64. 1. iv. c. 9, 13, 
35> 42. 
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tifts, written about the year 314 (10); one to Arius and his 

difciples about the year 3 24, complaining of their obftinacy ( it ) • 
one to the church of Alexandria, upon the condemnation of A- 
rius by the council of Nice ; one to the whole church, command- 
ing his books, and thofe of his followers, to be burnt (12) ; one 
to the church of Nicomedia, on the banilhment of the two Arian 
biftiops, Eufebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nice (13); 
another on the fame fubje£l,to Theodotus, bifhop of Laodicea ( 1 4) ; 
one to Arius, inviting him to court ( 1 5) ; fome lines of that 
which he wrote to Athanafius, enjoining him to admit Arius to 
the communion of the faithful ( 1 6) ; one to the church of Alex- 
andria, wherein he commends the conduct of Athanafius (17) 1 
one to Athanafius himfelf, condemning thofe who had flandered 
him fiSJ} one to Johannes Melecianus, congratulating him up- 
on his being reconciled to the church (19); one to the Eufebians of 
the council of Tyre, inviting them to Conftantinople (20). To 
thefe we may add the letter which he wrote to the poet Optatia- 
nus, thanking him for a poem which he had publifhed in his com- 
mendation ; and affuring him, that he had nothing more at heart 
than the encouraging of learned men. Befides the authors of the 
Auguftine hiftory, of whom we have fpoken already, feveral o~ 
ther authors flourifhed under Conftantine. St. Jerom extols among 
the reft, the orator Attius Patera or Paterius, a native of Bayeux, 
and fprung, according to Aufonius (2 1 ), from the antient Druids. 
He taught Rhetorick at Rome with great applaufe, about the 

end of Conftantine' s reign, and afterwards atBourdeaux (zt), 
fince Aufonius ranks him among the profefibrs of that city. He 

was the father of the orator Delphidius (23), of whom hereafter ; 
and Hedibias, to whom St. Jerom wrote his hundred and fiftieth 
letter, was defcended from him. He was a pagan, as St. Jerom 
tells us in exprefs terms (24.). The reader will find in Aufo- 
nius (25) feveral things relating to him, which it would be too 

tedious to infert here. Suidas afcribes feveral rhetorical pieces to 

one Onafimus, a native of Cyprus or Sparta, who lived in the 

time of Conftantine, and is ftyled by Suidas both an hiftorian and 

fophift / 26 J. At the fame time flourifhed Palladius, a native of 

Methone in Peloponnefus, who publiftied a treatife on the feafts 

of 



Caccil. Optat. p. 280, 283, 285, 287. (11) Vide Baron, 
ad. ann. 319. (12) Socrat. 1. i. c. 9. p. 30, 32. {13) Gelaf 



Cyzicen. afta Nic. concil. p. 217. (14) Idem, p. 224 




Socrat. 1. i. c. 25. p. 61. (16) Ath. apol. p. 778, 779 
7) Idem, p. 7S5. (iS) Idem, p. 787. (19) Idem, p. 803 



{20) Vide Baron, ann. 325. (21) Aufon. de profefT. Burdi- 
gal. car. 4. p. 145. (22) Idem, car. 6* p. 150. Hier. epift 
50. p. 410. (23) Aufon. ibid. p. 145. (24) Hier. p 



4°* ^25 J Aufon. ibid. p. 149. (26 J Said. 0. v. p 
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of the Romans, and fome other philological pieces (27). And this 
is all we know of thefe two writers, whom Voffius ranks among 

the Greek hiftorians (22). The reader will find in Photius (29) 
feveral grammatical observations copied by him from four books 
written in Iambic verfe by one Helladius, a native of Antinopolis 
or Bifantinopolis, as he ftyled it, in Egypt. This work was intitled 
Chreftornathia : he publifhed feveral other pieces, was a pagan, 
and lived under Licinius and Galerius (30). Photius fpeaks elfe- 

where of one Helladius, author of a very copious lexicon (51). 
In the time of Conftantine flourifhed the celebrated Platonic phi- 
lofopher Iamblichus : he was a native of Chalcis in Lower Syria, 
fprung from a rich and noble family, and very famous among the 
pagans, as appears from Eunapius, who wrote his life ($2)* 
He ftudied philofophy firft under one Anatolus or Anatolius, and 

afterwards under the celebrated Porphyrius. He had an incredi- 
ble number of difciples, taken with his probity, fays Eunapius, 
and not with his eloquence ; for he both fpoke and wrote veiy 
improperly. From what Eunapius fays of him, it is manifeft, that 
he ftudied magic with no lefs application than philofophy (33). 

He died at Alexandria before the year 331, fome time after he 
had put the laft hand to the life of a philofopher of that place, na- 
med Alypius, who was his cotemporary. This work has not 
reached our time, nor ought we regret the lofs of it ; for Eunapi- 
us fpeaks of it as a very mean performance (34). Several works 
of a philofopher, named Iamblichus, are ftill extant, and highly 
elteemed by the beft judges, but commonly afcribed, not to the 
difciple of Porphyrius, but to another Iamblichus, who lived at 

Apamea in Syria, forty or fifty years after the former, and was 
one of the emperor Julian's chief favourites, as appears from the 
feveral letters he wrote to him (35). Thefe two philofophers bore 

the fame name, lived in the fame country, and had each of them 
a difciple named Sopater ; no wonder, therefore, that moft wri- 
ters have confounded them. A third philofopher, of the fame 
name, lived under the emperor M. Aurelius. Several works have 
reached our times, under the name of Iamblichus ; but which of 
thefe three was the true author of them, we will not take upon us 
to determine : the works are, the hiftory of the life and feet of 

Pythagoras, with an exhortation to the ftudy of philofophy, con- 
taining an explication of the proverbs and maxims of that philofo- 
phcr (36) ; an explication of the arithmetic of Nicomachus ; & 
treatife on mathematics in general ; an anfwerto the letter of Por- 
phyrius to Anebo, on the myfteries of the Egyptians ; a collection 

of 



( 27; Idem, at. p. 405. (28) Voff.hiit. Grac. 1. iv. c. iS. 
P-486. (29) Phot. c. 279. (30) Idem, p. 1592. (31} I- 
dem, c . 145. p. 317. (32) Eunap.c. 2. p.23. (33) Idem 

ibid. ( 34 ) Idem, c. 3. p. 28. (35) Julian, epift. 40. k 

P- 186, &c. (36) lam. vit. Pyth. p. 25, 
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of the tenets of the Pythagoreans ; and a Ihort treatife on the fun. 
The firft of thefe works was tranflated into Latin, and publiftied 
in 1598, by one Johannes Arcerius, a native ofFrifia ; but he is 
thought not to have taken the true meaning of the author in fe- 
veral paffages, and, befides, his ftyle is both obfeure and impro- 
per. Samuel Tennulius publiftied in 1668. IamblichusY expli- 
cation of the arithmetic of Nicomachus, promifing at the fame 
time to publifti foon after his treatife on mathematics ; but whe- 
ther or 110 he was as good as his word, we cannot tell, not hav- 
ing ever heard of that work's being publiftied. Iamblichus, in 
bis anfwer to the letter of Porphyrius, endeavours, under the 
name of Abammon, to confute his arguments againft the power of 
magic. Holftenius defigned to publifti all the works of Iambli- 
chus, together with obfervations ; but he was prevented by death 
from executing his defign. lamblichus's life of Pythagoras was 
in great pare copied from that of the fame philofopher, written 

by Porphyrius (37). St. Jerom tells us, that the philofopher 
Iamblichus wrote copious comments on the precepts of Pythago- 
ras, commonly called the golden maxims ($8). The emperor 
Julian equals Iamblichus of Chalcis to Plato himfelf. Gothofre- 
dus is of opinion, that Gregorius and Hermogenes, or rather Her- 
mogenianus, the authors of the two different, but like codes, flou- 
rilhed under Conftantine and his children. They both begin with 
the laws of Adrian, and feem to end with thofe of Dioclefian, not 
caring, as is conjectured, to meddle with the laws of Conftantine, 

by reaion of the many changes that prince had introduced into 

the Roman jurifprudence (39). Tho' they were both pagans, yet 
they might have inferted fuch laws of Conftantine as no ways re- 
Sated to religion. In compiling their refpeclive works, they fol- 
lowed the order of time ; which was afterwards obferved in the 
codes of Theodofius and Juftinian. The codes of Gregorius and 
Hermogenianus are thought to be the moll antient of all ; and 
were both abridged by thofe who abridged the Theodofian 
code (46). Only feme fragments of them now remain to be found 
in different books of jurifprudence. Gregorius is commonly be- 
lieved to have been the moft antient of the two. The ftyle of 
Hermogenianus is very uncouth, and often obfeure. Publius Op- 
tatianus Porphyrius fiouriihed under Conftantine, and is thought 
to have publiftied the poem, which has reached us, about the 
middle of the year 326, on occafion of the folemnity of the em- 
peror's twentieth year, and the tenth of the two Caefars, Crifpus 
and Conftantine, his children. He had before that time infer ibed 

another poem to Conftantine ; which being well received by the 
prince, Optatianus returned him thanks by a letter, which is ftili 

extant, 

{37) Jonf. 1. iii. c. 16. p. 293, 294. ( 38J Hier, in R»f« 

1. iii, c. 10. p. 246. (ty) Cod, Theod. chronol. p. 
(j.o) Idem, p. 184. 
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extant, ,for the kind reception he had given it ; adding to the let- 
ter a fecond poena, add refted like wife to Conftantine. Thefe two 
poems have been long fince loft ; but the letter, which the em- 
peror wrote to him, thanking him for one of them, has reached 
our times . Conftantine calls him in his letter his dearly beloved, 
and Optatianus ftyles Conftantine emperor of the whole earth ; 
whence we may conclude it to have been written after the year 
323. Not long after, Optatianus was, upon feveral charges 
brought againft him, banifhed. He owns fome of them to have 
been true ; but pretends not to have been guilty of the crime for 
which chiefly he was fent into exile. He wrote the poem, which 
is ftill extant, to beg of Conftantine, that he would recal him from 
banilhment, and allow him to fee again his fon and family. The 
poem is a panegyric on Conftantine, filled with acroftics, and o- 
ther trifling conceits of that nature, which betray want of judg- 
ment and true tafte in the writer (41). St. Jerom allures us, that 
the emperor, pleafed with this poem, recalled the author ( 42 )* 
Several epigrams in the anthology are afcribed to the fame author ; 

and Fulgentius, the grammarian, quotes fome of his verfes (43) : 

Robanus Maurus and venerable Bede fpeak of his poem as an ele- 
gant performance ^44 ) ; but the modern critics, with a great deal 
of reafon, defpife all compofitions, and difficiles nugas, as Martial 
ftyies them, of that nature, agreeing therein with the antient La- 
tin poets, whofe writings ought to be our ftandard. Some authors 
are of opinion, that feveral of the pieces which pafs under the 
name of Petroni us Arbiter, were written by Optatianus. Sopater, 

the difciple of Iamblichus, flouriihed under Conftantine, and, af- 
ter the death of that philofopher, became the head of the Plato- 
nic feci that followed Plotinus. He was a native of Apamea in 

Syria, and both fpoke and wrote with great elegance and pro- 
priety ; whence he was ftyled a fophift, as well as a philofo- 
pher (45). After the death of Iamblichus, not dei_ 
verfe with other philofophers, fays Eunapius his admirer, he 
paired to the court of Conftantine, to try whether he could pre 
vent the downfal and utter ruin of the antient religion of the Ro 



mans. He gained, adds the fame writer, a great afcendant over 
the emperor, who frequently conferred with him, and yielded to 
him in public the moft honourable place. But this we can hard- 
ly believe, upon the bare word of his panegyrift Eunapius ; for no 
other writer takes the leaft notice of Sopater's great credit with Con- 
ftantine. Sozomen tells us, that Conftantine had recourfe to him to 

know in what manner he might atone for the death of his fon Crif- 
pus; and that both the philofopher, and the pagan .pontiffs, anfwer- 
ed, that, in the religion of the Greeks, there was no atonement for 

fo 



{41) P.Opt.prol. c. 11. apud. Velf. (J 2) Hier. ann. 329. 
(43) Jonf. 1. iil c. 15. p. 290. (44} Optat. prol. p. 2. 

(45) Eunap. p. 23. Sozom. 1. i. c. 5. p. 400. Siud, p. 781. 
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fo heinous a crime (46) , Hereupon he began to hearken to the 
chriftians, fays Zofimus (47), who affured him, that the virtue of 
their baptifm was capable of wafliing off any wickednefs, howe- 
ver enormous. We can fcarce believe, that the pagans owned 

there was no atonement in their religion for an emperor. Befides, 

it is certain, that Conftantine had hearkened to the chriftians, and 

embraced their religion, before the death of Crilpus. While So- 
pater was with the emperor at Conftantinople, there being great 
Scarcity of provifions in that city, by reafon the veflels that brought 
corn were detained by contrary winds, the people affembled in 

the theatre broke one day on a fudden into bitter invedlives againft 
Sopater, as a magician, who ftopt the favourable winds, and pre- 
vented the arrival of the fo long expected veflels. Hereupon 
Conftantine abandoned him to the fury of the enraged populace, 
who being underhand ftirred up by the prefect Ablavius, and o- 
ther courtiers, jealous of his too great credit with the emperor, 
tore him in pieces. Thus is his death related by Eunapius (48) ; 
and from him Zofimus copied what he wrote on this fub- 
jett (49 J. It is furprifing, that Conftantine fhould have treated 
in this manner, without the leaft provocation, fo great a favourite, 
as Eunapius, and after him Zofimus, pretend Sopater to have 

been. Suidas writes, that Conftantine put him to death, to give 

the world a fignal inftance of his hatred and averfion to paga- 

nifm (50). Sopater left a treatife on providence, and on thofe 
who had been undefervedly happy or miferable (51). Volfius 
feems to confound Sopater of Apamea with another philofo- 

pher of the fame name, who was a native of Alexandria, and 
abridged the works of feveral hiftorians and other authors. Thefe 

abridgments are greatly efteemed by Photius, though interwoven 
with feveral fables. They were divided into twelve books (52). 
Julian fpeaks of one Sopater of Apamea, who lived in his time 
(53), and confequently muft be diftinguilhed from thedifciple of 
Iamblichus. To the other writers, who flourifhed under Conftan- 
tine, we may add the two chriftian poets Commodianus and Ju- 

vencus. The former wrote, according to Rigault, who publilh- 

ed his work with thofe of St. Cyprian in 1 666, in the time of 

Sylvefter, bifhop of Rome ; was a native of Gaza, or at leaft 

bore the name of Gazeus ; he was defcended of pagan parents, 
but in reading the holy fcripture, difcovered and embraced the 
truth. He wrote a kind of poem, in hexameter verfe, common- 
ly ftyled inftruclions, but without any regard to quantities. It is 
divided into feveral articles, and the initial letters of each article 

make up its title. In this poem, if we may beftow upon it that 

name, 



(46) Sozom, 1. i. c. 5, p. 406. (47) Zof. 1. ii. p. 685. 

(48) Eunap. c. 4. p. 34, 37. (49) Zof. 1. ii. p. 692. is 0 ) 

Suid ?. p. 782. (51) Idemibid. (52) Phot. c. 161 

V- 344- (53) J ulian - epift* 40, 5 3 . p. 185, 186. 
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, The news of Conftantine's death no fooner reachedThe armies 
the armies, than they all agreed to acknowledge no o- JJ*™ 
ther emperors but the fons of Conftantine, whom they fines' 
accordingly proclaimed emperors, as did, foon after, the three chi!- 
fenate of Rome, without taking the leaft notice of their two^ 160 * 
coufins, Dalmatius Caefar and Annibalianus king of Pon- 
tus, the two fons of their uncle Conftantius Dalmatius, tlio' 
Conftantine had, in the above-mentioned divifion of the em- 
pire, allotted to each of them their fhare. However, the 
three brothers did not, for what reafon we are no-where 

told, take upon them the title of Augufti till the ninth of Sep- 
tember of this year 337, that is, near four months after the 

deceafe of their father a . Soon after the foldiery, under co- 
lour of preventing difturbances in the empire, flew to arms, 
and cut in pieces Julius Conftantius, the deceafed emperor's 
brother, Dalmatius Caefar, Annibalianus king of Pontus, the gut pu t p a N 
patrician Optatus, who had, as is commonly fuppofed, mar- matius and 
ried Anaftatia, the late emperor's fifter, five of his nephews, ^""t ^eath 

among whom was the eldeft ion of Julius Conftantius, the 11 



prefect 



* Eufeb. vit. Conft. 1. iv. c. 68. p. 560. 



name, he impugns the errors of the pagans, but feems not to have 
been yet well inftruded himfelf in the truths of the chriftian reli- 
gion {54 1. Juvencus, frequently mentioned by St. Jerom, flou- 

rilhed under Conftantine : he was by birth a Spaniard, fprung 
from an illuftrious family, and not only a chriftian, but in holy 
orders. However he applied himfelf to the ftudy of poetry, and 
wrote a poem, comprifing the four gofpels in as many books. 
He kept clofe to the text, chufing rather to preferve the truth of 
the hiftory, than to difplay his genius. This poem was compo- 

fed when Conftantine had fettled both the church and empire in 

peace (55), that is, after the defeat of Licinius. Some of his 
verfes are quoted by the venerable Bede (56). The council of 
Rome held in the time of Gelafius, bifhop of that city, approved 
of this work, ftyling it a laborious and excellent performance (57). 
He wrote another poem on the order of the facraments, of which 
the abbot Tritenham (58) affures us he had feen and perufed two 
books ; but they have not reached our times. Crinitus afcribes 
to him fome hymns (59), of which no mention is made by any 
other writer. 



($4-) Comm. p. 23. c. 33. Gennad. c. 15. f^) Ju- 

venc. 1. iv. p. 657. ver. 1, 2. (56) Vide Labb. de Script, 
ecclefiaft. ( S7 ) Concil. torn* iv. p, 1264. (58) Trit. 
oe fcript. ecclef. p. 14. ( 59 ) Bib. pat. t. viii. p. 657. 
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prefect Ablavius, and moft of the great Conftantine's mini- 
fters, fuppofing them attached to the intereft of his nephews K 
Thus was the numerous family of Conftantine reduced at 
once to his three fons, and two nephews Gallus and Julian, 
the fons of Julius Conftantius ; of whom the former owed 
his life to a malady, from which no one believed he could re- 
cover ; and the other to his infancy, he being then at moft 
but feven years old c . Gregory of Nazianzus writes, that 

Julian was privately conveyed away, and concealed by one 
Marcus of Arethufa, whom he afterwards put to a cruel 
death d . All authors agree, that neither young Conftantine, 
nor Conftans, had any hand in the mafTacre of the imperial 
family: as for Conftantius, Eutropius and Socrates f write, 
that he rather permitted than commanded it. Julian?, St. 
Jerom h , and Zofimus tell us in plain terms, that he was 
, 9 the author of that cruel mafTacre ; and St. Athanafius openly. 
niorsd5v} / reproaches him as the murderer of his uncles and coufins k . 
dcd among The three brothers met in Pannonia in the beginning of the en- 



the three fuing year 338, when Urfus and Polemius were confuls, to 
rot ers. divide amon g them the dominions of the two deceafed princes, 

Dalmatius and Annibalianus 3 but all we know of this divifi- 
on is, that Conftantine had Thrace (for he is faid to have 
reigned at Constantinople) 1 ; and Conftans, Greece and Ma- 
"cedon ; for Corinth and fome places in Macedon are faid to 
have belonged to him 1)1 . Each of them kept the dominions 
allotted to them by Conftantine in his life-time, that partition 
being confirmed by his laft will, viz. Conftantine, Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain ; Conftantius, Afia, Syria, and Egypt ; and 
Conftans, Illyricum, Italy, and Africa. Conftantine feems 

ThePerfians t0 ^ ave yielded this very year Thrace to Conftantius, and 

invade the Conftans Africa to Conftantine. While Conftantius was ab- 
Roman do- f ent j n p annor iia, the Perfians, finding the frontiers unguard- 
ed, entered Mefopotamia, committing every-where dreadful 
ravages. At the fame time, the Armenians revolted, drove 
out their king, who was a friend to the Romans, and joined 
the Perfians, who being thus ftrengthened, laid fiege to Nifi- 
Raife the ^is ; but, after having continued before it fixty-three days, 

fiege of Ni- they were obliged to drop that enterprize, and retire. The 

prefervation 



iifeis and re- 
tire. 



4 

b Eufeb. ibid. p. 541. Zof. 1. 2. p. 692. Julian, epift. ad 
Athenief. p* 497, 498. c Socrat. 1. iii. c. i. p. 164. Am- 
mian. p. 298. d Nazian orat. 3. p 90. e Eutrop. p- 
558. f Socrat. p. 115. s Julian, ad Athen. p. 497* 

n Hier chron. . 5 Zof. "p. 692. k Aihan. folic, p. 856. 

i Chron. Ak>:. p. 670. m Liban. orat. 9. p. 212. 
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prefer vation of that important place is afcribed by Theodoret 
to the prayers of the holy bifhop James, during whofe life 1 
and refidence there, all the attempts of the enemy againft it^ 
proved ineffectual Conftantius, in the mean time, taking 
leave of his brothers, left Pannonia, and returned into the, 
eaft, where he affembled all his forces, with a defign to re- 
lieve Nifibis ; but finding the Perfians had retired of their 
own accord, he turned his arms againft the Armenians, o- 
bliged them to receive again the king whom they had driven 
out, and drew over to his party the robbers of Arabia, no 
doubt the Saracens, who, by frequent inroads into the Perfian. 
dominions, made a powerful diverfion, and greatly annoyed 
the enemy °„ The war, however, continued during the 
whole time of his reign : many battles were fought, fome 
gained by the Romans, and fome by the Perfians : the cities 

of Mefopotamia were often taken and retaken ; and that of 



Nifibis three times befieged by the enemy, without their ever 



being able to reduce it. Ammianus Marcellinus obfcrves 
that the Romans gained great advantages when commanded 
by the emperor's lieutenants, but were conftantly defeated 
when headed by the emperor in perfon K The following year, 
339, when Conftantius was conful, the fecond time, with his 
brother Conftans, feveral laws were enacted in the name of the 
three emperors j and among the reft one forbidding, under no 
lefs a penalty than that of death, marriages between uncles 
and nieces, which had been allowed by a decree of the fenate, 
iflued in favour of the marriage of Claudius and the celebrated 

Agrippina. Notwithstanding this decree, fuch marriages were 

ever looked upon by the Romans as inceftuous, but frequent- 
praclifed by other nations, especially the Phoenicians, to 




whom the law forbidding them, dated the thirty-firft of 

March of this year, is addrefled % The next confuls were 
Acyndinus and Proculus. This year, Conftantine, diffatisfi- 
ed with the late partition of the provinces, after having folicit- 
ed in vain his brother Conftans to yield to him Italy, or at 
leaft part of that country, raifed a confiderable army, and, un- 
der pretence of marching to the afiiftance of Conftantius, who 

was at war with the Perfians, left Gaul, and, entering the do- conftentine 



minions of Conftans, made himfelf matter of feveral places, invades the 



Hereupon Conftans, who was then in Dacia, detached part dominions of 

°* is killed. 



* Theodor. invit. patrum, c. 1. p. 770. 0 Liban. p. 122. 
Julian, orat. i.p. 37. * Am-mian. ]. xx. p. 177. * Cpd. 
Theod. 1. iii. tit. 1 a. leg. n. p. 294, 

Vol, XV. F f 
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of his forces againft him, whoj having drawn him into an 

amhufcade near Aquileia, cut both him and his army in 

pieces. His body was thrown into the river Anfa, at a fmall 

diftance from Aquileia ; but being afterwards difcovered, it 

was fent to Conftantinqple, and interred there near the tomb of 

his father r . Such was the end of the great Conftantine's el- 
deft fon. He was born at Aries, as is commonly believed, 
cn the feventh of Auguft, 316, created Caefar the firft of 

March, 317, and faluted Auguftus on the ninth of Septem- 
ber, 337, lb that he did not enjoy the imperial dignity three 
whole years. His panegyrift paints him as a prince endowed 
w 7 ith great accomplishments both of body and mind ; and adds, 
that he ftudied the fcriptures y and, to the utmoft of his power, 
pra&ifed what they required \ But his invading his brother's 
dominions, without the leaft provocation, can by no means 
be jultified. He received and treated with great kindnefs the 
great Athanafius, when he was banifhed by his father into 
Gaul ; which province he then governed l . By his death, 
Conftans remained fole mafter of the weftern provinces, Con- 
ftantius voluntarily yielding to him the whole fhare of the de- 
ceafed prince u . Conftans, foon after the death of his bro- 
ther, arrived at Aquileia, where he was on the ninth of April, 
and on the twenty-fifth of June at Milan w . All we find of 
Conftantius this year is, that on the fifth of Auguft he was at 
Befius in Thrace, and on the ninth of September at Antioch x . 

The next year, when Marcellinus and Probinus were con- 

fuls, many cities in the eaft were overturned by a violent and 
? dreadful earthquake >' ; and the Franks in the weft, having 
' crofted the Rhine, made an irruption into Gaul, committing 
every-whcrc great ravages. Conftans marched againft them, and 
gave them battle; but as he gained no great advantage over them, 
the war was not ended till the enfuing year z . On occafion of 
this war, Libanius fpeaks much at length of the turbulent and 
reftlefs temper of the Franks a . This year a law was enacted in 
the name of the two emperors, forbidding, under the fevereft 
penalties, all manner of idolatrous worfhip L . Firmicus Ma? 
ternus writes, that Conftans ordered feveral temples to be de-r 

molifhed, 

r Zonar. p. 11. Vict. epit. p. 544. Eutrop. p. 588. s Mo- 
nodia, leu orat. in Conftantin. junior, mort. p. 7 — 8—14* 
r Jdem ibid. u S02. 1. iii. p. 499. Jul. orat. 2. p. 175* 
w Cod. Theodof. p. 97. chronol. p. 41. x Cod. Theodoi. 
chronol. p. 42. y Socrat. p. 88. Soz. p. 504. Theophan. 
p. 30. z Socrat. p. 88. Soz. p. 504. a Liban. orat. 3* 

p. 138, b Cod. Theodof, I. xu tit, 3, leg. i.p. 2. 
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moliftied, andlikewife the celebrated altar of Vi dory in the 

fenate at Rome c . Conftantius built this year, and fortified, 
the city of Amida upon the Tigris in Mefopotamia. Stepha- 
nus the geographer takes no notice of this city : however, it is 

that it fuftained a long fiege in the latter end of the 



prefent reign, and became afterwards the metropolis of Mefo 



potamia, properly fo called, as Edefla was the metropolis of 
that part, which was known by the name of Ofrhoene. The 
Arabians, the prefent inhabitants, call it Hemit or Ameth, 

and the Turks Caramit li . The following year, Conftan- 
tius entered upon his third, and Conftans upon his fe- 
cond, confullhip. The latter either conquered or appeafed 
the Franks, to ufe the expreffion of Idatius ; and that 
warlike people fubmitted to the princes of their own na B «* a « 
tion, whom he was pleafed to appoint over them e . Conftans, Conftansj 
being thus difengaged, paffed over into Britain the following 
year, 343, when Placid us and Romulus were confuls, to op- 
pofe the Scots, who made frequent inroads into the Roman' 
dominions ; but the filence of Libanius with refpeft to this 
expedition, is a manifeft proof, that he performed no great 
exploits againft that brave and gallant nation. He was at Bou- 
logne on the twenty-fifth of January on his way to Britain, 
and returned to Treves on the thirtieth of June f . As for 
Conftantius, he was, on the fifth of April, and the eleventh 
of May of the preceding year, at Antioch s ; and this year, 

on the eighteenth of February, at Antioch, and on the twen- 
ty-feventh of June, and fourth of July, at Hierapolis in Eu- 
phratefiana h . . By a law enacted this year on the twenty-fe- 
venth of Auguft, and commonly afcribed to him, the eccle- 
fiaftics and their domeftics are exempted from all new impo- 
fitions, and an entire immunity from all cuftoms granted to 
fuch of them as were by their poverty obliged to earn a 
livelihood by trading \ When the church acquired fufficient 
wealth to fupport her minifters, they were forbidden by the 
canons to merchandife, or follow any trade. Theoph 



that Conftantius triumphed this year over the Perfia 



> 



for, as we obferved above, he was at war with them during 

the whole time of his reign k j but he often triumphed, when 

~ fa he 




c Firm, Mat. p. 57. d Vide Baudr. p. 35. c Idat. p. 
85. Socrat. 1. ii. c, 13. p. 90. f Cod. Theodof. chronol. p. 44. 
* Idem, p. 43. h j dern ftid i cod. Theodof. 1. xvi. tit. 

2. 1. viii. p. 32, k Theoph. p, 30. 
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he had been overcome, to conceal the fharrie of his defeat 

The following year, when Leontius and Salluftius were con- 
fuls, is remarkable for a dreadful earthquake, which entirely 
ruined b "an ru * ne( * ^ e °^ Neocaefarea in Pontus, no one edifice have- 
Jarthquake." m g withftood the violence of the fhock, except the church, 

and the habitation of the bifhop, who was faved, with the 
clergy, and fome other pious perfons, while the other inhabi- 
tants were all buried in the ruins m . Theophanes fpeaks of a 
battle this year between the Romans and Perfians, in which 
the latter were defeated with great lofs 11 . The year enfuing, 
when Amentius and Albinus were confuls, the city of Duras 
on the coaft of Greece was fwallowed up with all its inha- 
bitants in an earthquake, and twelve cities in Campania over- 
turned. The above-mentioned confuls were fucceeded 
Conftantius the fourth time, and Conftans the third time 
confuls. The latter was at Cefena in Italy on the twenty- 
third of May, at Milan on the twenty-firft of June,* from 
whence he paffed into Macedon, and was at Theflalonica on 
the fixth of December ; from Macedon he feems to have re- 
turned to Gaul ; for he fent from thence Athanalius and Ofius 
to the council of Sardica, held the following year 347 4> . As 
for Conftantius, he was, on the feventh and twenty-fixth of 
May, and the twenty-third of Auguft, at Conftantinople p. 
The law dated the twenty-fixth of May, and addreffed to 
the bifhops, confirms to them, and the inferior clergy, to 

their wives, children and domeftics, feveral immunities and 
exemptions % This year Conftantius caufed an harbour to 
Antioch a°/ ^ e ma de at Seleucia, at an immenfe charge, for the con- 
Seleucia. venience of the city of Antioch, which ftood on the 0- 

rontes, at a fmall diftance from thence. This work coft 
him, according to Libaniusand the emperor Julian r , incre- 
dible fums, the mouth of the Orontes, where the port was 
made, being full of rocks and fands. He likewife rebuilt the 
cities of Seleucia in Syria, and Antaradus in Phoenicia; whence 
the latter, in the acts of fome councils, is called from him 
Nifibisbe- Conftantia s . The fame year, Sapor, king of Perfia, be- 
fieged in vain f le ged Nifibis a fecond time ; but was obliged to retire with 

fians the fe- °ifgrace, ^ tQI having continued before it three months, as we 

cond time. rea( * 
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read in St. Jerom, or feventy-eight days, as Theophanes will 
have it. The following year, when Rufinus and Eufebius 
were confuls, the emperor Conftantius pretended to have 
gained a confiderable victory over the Perfians n : he was at 
Ancyra on the eighth of March, and at Hierapolis on the 
eleventh of May °. The next confuls wereFlavius Philippus, 
a great {tickler for the doctrine of Arius, and Flayius Sallea 
or Salia, a zealous defender of the faith of the council of 



Nice. This year, Conftans filled with indignation againft 



the Arians, and afhamed of the weaknefs of his brother, who 
fuffered himfelf to be impofed upon and deluded by thofe fubtle 
heretics, threatened to reftore by force of arms the orthodox 
bifhops, whom he had banimed at their inftigation, unlefs 
he recalled them of his own accord. Conftantius was, ei- 
ther by fear, or the reafons alledged by Conftans in behalf 
of the exiled bifhops, prevailed upon to give his corXent to 
their return p. The fame year, Conftans fent Macarius and 
Paulus, two officers of diftinftion, into Africa, with large 

fums to be diftributed among the poor of that province. They 
were like wife enj oined by that moft religious prince, as he is 

ftyledbya council to ufe their utmoft endeavours in re " ^he Dona- 
claiming the Donatifts, and re-uniting them to the church. t j fts f up p re f. 
Their endeavours were crowned with fuccefs $ for the moft fed in Africa, 
obftinate and ftubborn among thefe fe&aries being driven out 
of the province, the reft yielded to reafon, and were received 
again into the church ; fo that the chriftians there enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity, till thofe who were baniftied were re- 
called by the emperor Julian r . But this year is chiefly re- 
markable for a great battle between the Perfians and Romans, ^l^ 1 * 
fought in the neighbourhood of Singarus, a city of Mefopo- 0 BS * 
tamia. The Perfians had pofted themfelves there, and forti- 
fied their camp with a deep ditch and ramparts ; on which, 
as well as on the neighbouring hills, they had placed an incre- 
dible number of archers : their army was very numerous, 
and compofed almoft of all the nations of the eaft, Sapor 
their king being determined to put the whole to the iftiie 
of a general engagement, and end, if poffible, by a fingle 
victory, fo tedious and expenfive a war. He did not doubt 
but the Romans would attack him in his camp, and there- 
fore had fortified it with extraordinary care,, and. placed bo 

F f 3 dies 
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dies of archers on all the eminences which commanded the 



enues leading to it. Accordingly the Romans, finding they 
could by no means entice the enemy into the open field, for- 
ced Conftantius to lead them up to the very ramparts of their 

^ c e e ^^ ans camp, which they attacked with a fury hardly to be expref- 
Perfian fed, and forced, in fpite of the mowers of arrows that were 
camp. difcharged upon them from the eminences, and the vigorous 

refinance they met with from thofe in the camp. Great num- 
bers of the Perfians were cut in pieces, and the reft either 

put to flight, or taken prifoners : amongft the latter was the 

king's fori, whom the Romans are faid to have put to 
death, after having caufed him to be publicly beaten with 
rods \ Thus the Romans made themfelves matters of the 

enemy's camp, baggage, and treafures : but while they were, 

without the leaft apprehenfion of danger, quenching their 
drought with the frefh water, of which they found g 



plenty in the camp, the Perfian archers rallying, fell upon 



them unexpectedly, and fnatched the victory, to ufe the 

B reatlofi n ' * P re ^ on °f kibanius f , out of their hands. In this attack, 

which happened in the night-time, great havock was made of 



the Romans j but neverthelefs the Perfians, as foon as day be- 
gan to appear, withdrew beyond the Tigris, and broke down 

the bridges, which they had laid over that river, that the Ro- 
mans might not purfue them ,J . The lofs was great on both 
fides ; but the Romans, by remaining mafters of the field, 



claimed the victory v/ . The following year, when Ulpius L 
dreadful men ^ us anc * Aconius Catulinus were confuls, the city of Bery- 
Mr'thquake tus was * n & reat P art overturned by an earthquake 5 which fo 
at Berytus. frightened the inhabitants, that fuch of them as had not yet 

embraced the chriftian religion, crouded to the churches to be 



baptized : but the lives of fuch converts, not inftru&ed in 

the holy myfteries, and the duties of their profeffion, did no 

great honour to the religion they pretended to embrace 

Conftans, in the beginning of this year, was in Gaul y : 

there Athanafius took leave of him, upon his fetting out 

for his fee in Egypt. From Gaul he pafTed into 

lyricum, and was on the twenty-feventh of May at 

Sirmium z ; whence he returned to Gaul before winter* 

As for Conftantius, he was on the firft of April at Antioch, 

and fome time after at Edefla in Mefopotamia j whence he 

wrote 
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Wrote to Athahafius, preffing him to haften his return to the. 
Saft. He was at Conftantinople on the third of O&ober 
The law ena&ed this year on the elbventh of April, exempt- 
ing the ecclefiaftics from all civil functions and employments, 
is commonly afcribed to him. - 

T^e following year 350, when Sergius and Nigrinianus 
were confuls, is remarkable for many great events. The 
Perfians, notwithftanding the lofs they had fuftained in 348, 
returned this year with a mighty army, an incredible num- 
ber of elephants, and warlike engines of all kinds, and, after 
ravaging Mefopotamia, and taking feveral ftrong holds there, 
fat down before Nifibis the third time, and left nothing un- Nifibis be- 
attempted to reduce that important place. Conftantius was J£j£ tj * ^ 

then at a great diftance, the difturbances which happened this 

year in the weft, requiring his prefence there. But the city 
was defended by Lucilianus, father-in-law to Jovian after- 



wards emperor, art officer of great courage and experience j 
and by the holy bifliop James, in whofe prayers the garrifon 

and inhabitants confided more than in their own valour and 
arms b . The Perfians battered the walls for feveral days to- 
gether, with the many engines which they had brought with 
them for that purpofe, and at the fame time endeavoured to 

undermine them ; but all their efforts proving ineffectual, Sa- ^J.^ 1 ^ |* 

por caufed the river Mygdonus, flowing through the city, to por againft 
be turned into a new chanel, hoping by that means to diftrefsjt »cndered 
the inhabitants for want of water; but finding them fufiicient- ,neftsaua1 ' 
ly fupplied with wells and fprings within the walls, he caufed 
the courfe of the river to be {topped, and by that means 



laid the whole country round the town under water ; info 
much, that it feemed an ifland in the midft of the fea. His 
defign was to overflow the town ; but as it ftocd on a rifing 
ground, the waters did not quite reach the top of the walls. 
He therefore ordered them to be battered with all kinds of 
warlike engines from mips and boats, of which he airembled 



an incredible number for that purpofe. This attack laired i< 
veral^ days ; but proving in the end inefYe&ual, Sapor caufed 
the river to be flopped above the city by a wall or mole of 
an extraordinary breadth and height ; which being fuudenly 
broken down, the waters rufhed with fuch violence againft 
the wall of the city, that it was overturned, and laid level 



with the ground for the fpace of an hundred cubits. Here- 



upon the enemy, believing themfelves now mall 



ers or tiie 



F f 4 place* 
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ace, advanced with loud fhouts to the attack ; but, to 
their great furprize, met with fo vigorous a refiftance, the 

ThC reffft r " £ arr ^ on and inhabitants being encouraged and animated by 
ance'of the their holy bifhop, that they were obliged to retire, after hav- 
garrifbn and ing loft a great many men, horfes, and elephants, as the 
inhabitants. rea ^ e r will find related at length by the emperor Julian c . 

Heaven itfelf feemed to efpoufe the caufe of the inhabitants 
of Nifibis ; for the Perfians, during the attack, were fo ter- 
rified with dreadful flafhes of lightning, winds, and rain, that 
they were not in a condition either of defending themfelves, 
or offending the enemy d . They are faid to have loft in this 
one attack above ten thoufand men . Sapor did all that lay 
in his power to prevent the inhabitants from repairing the 

breach, annoying them with inceilknt mowers of arrows, but 

to no effe& i for the very next morning he faw, to his great 

furprize, a new wall raifed, and the garrifon ready to receive 
him. He continued, however, the fiege; but was, as often 



as he attacked the place, repulfed with great lofs, Befides, 
his army was annoyed with fwarms of final! flies ; which en- 



the noftrils of the horfes, and the trunks of the 



phants, rendered them quite wild and ungovernable ; info-* 

much, that great numbers of the Perfians were . by them 



troden under foot, and crufhed to pieces, Tq thefe evils 

was added a dreadful famine, and foon alter a plague, which 
made a terrible havock in the Perfian camp, and in the end 
The fiege obliged Sapor, defpairing of fuccefs, to raife the fiege, after 
aired. it had lafted near four months, and retire with the lofs of 

twenty thoufand men and upwards *\ The many evils and 
calamities which afflicted the Perfians during this memorable 
fiege, are afcribed by Theodoret and Sozomen to the prayers 
of James, bifhop of the place. Be that as it will, Sapor 

was forced to abandon the enterprize, after having, in the 
tranfports of his rage, put fome of his chief commanders to 
death, and all thofe who had advifed him to this war.. He 
gave no further trouble to the Romans till the year 359, 
when the war was rekindled, as we fhall relate in a more 
proper place. The hiftory of the fiege of Nifibis was written 

by Vologefes bifhop of the place who probably fucceeded 

James in that fee ; but that work has not reached our times, 
W e fhall now give a fuccinct account of the difturbances 

in the weft, which encouraged the Perfians. to invade the. 

Roman 
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Roman dominions, and lay fiege to Nifibis. Magnentius 
the Ton of one Magnus, a native of Germany, and com 

lander of fome troops appointed to guard the banks of the 
Rhine, finding Conftans univerfally defpifed by the army, on 
account of his indolence and inactivity, refolved to difpatch 
him, and fet up for himfelf. Accordingly, having imparted Ma entittg 
" 's defign to Marcellinus, receiver of the revenues in Gaul, rcV olt8. 
to Chreftus, and fome other officers, and gained them over 
to his intereft, on the day appointed for the execution of the 
plot, Marcellinus, under pretence of celebrating his fon's 
birth-day, invited Magnentius, and the chief officers of the 

army, to an entertainment, which lafted till the night was 
far fpent, when Magnentius withdrew, and foon after return- 
ed in the imperial robes, and with all the enfigns of fovereign- 
, Such of the company as were privy to the defign, im 
mediately faluted him with the titie of Auguftus. The reft 
who looked upon it at nrft as a jeft, (and for fuch it had 
paffed, had the plot mifcarried) were eaiily prevailed upon* 
as they were heated with wine, to follow the example of the 

confpirators ; fo that Magnentius vm, by all who were pre- 

fent, acknowledged emperor. This happened in the city of 
Autun, on the eighteenth of January, while Sergius and Ni 
grinianus were confuls, four years after the council of Sar 
*ca, and ten after the death of young Conftantine h . The 
ufurper immediately feized on the imperial palace at Autun 
and diftributed among the populace what fums he found 
there ; which induced, not only the city, but the neighbour- 
ing country, to efpoufe his caufe. Their example was fol- 
lowed by a body of cavalry detached from the army in Illy- 
ricum, to reinforce that in Gaul, Magnentius, upon his nrft 
aflhming the title of emperor, difpatched one Ga'ifo, a prin- 
cipal commander in the army, with orders to put Conftans 

to death. The unhappy prince, being informed of what had 
paffed, notwithstanding Magnentius had ordered the gates of 
Autun to be kept fhut a whole day, and placed guards on all 
the roads, bad thrown off the imperial robes, and fled to- 
wards Spain, But Ga'ifo, informed of the rout he had taken, 
followed him clofe with a chofen body of troops, and over-> 
taking him at Helena, a fmall village at the foot of the Py- 
renees, difpatched him there with many wounds K St. Chry- e ° n *? an, d 
foftom writes, that the unfortunate prince, finding it impof- 

fible to make his efcape, nrft flew his children, and then him- 
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felf K But this is not vouched by any antient hiftorian 



nay, we are no-where told, that he had any children. Such 
was the end of Conftans, the great Conftantine's youngeft 
fon, in the thirtieth year of his age, and thirteenth of his 
, reign. He was created Casfar on the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember 333, and aflumed the title of emperor on the ninth 
His charac-of September 337. He was a zealous defender of the chri* 
Uu ftian religion, and the orthodox faith, a declared enemy to the 

Arians, Donatifts, and all fe&aries. He filled the churches 

with gifts and offerings, and had nothing ib much at heart 
as the propagation of the gofpel, the abolifhing of idolatry, 
and the unity of the church l . Thus Athanafius, who never 
fpeaks of him but with the greateft refpecl: and veneration, 
giving him conftantly the title of Bleffed. The fame writer 
affures us, that he had received the facrament of baptifm, and 
feems to rank him among the martyrs m . On the other 



hand, the pagan writers lay feveral things to his charge. Au 



Vidor writes, that after he had reigned fome years 

with great applaufe, he abandoned himfelf to cruelty and 




avarice n . Libanius charges him with fuffering one Eug 
us, and his other favourites, to opprefs the people, and fill 

their own coffers at their expence °. Vi&or the younger 
c6m plains of his preferring to the moft profitable employ- 
ments fuch as were able to lay down moft money for them, 
without any regard to merit p . Eutropius likewife finds fault 
with his minifters, and adds, that the many vices which be- 
gan to appear in the prince, joined to the rapacioufnefs of his 

rendered him odious to the foldiery, and infupport- 
able to the people \ Zofimus, an avowed enemy to all 
princes who proieiFed the cforiftian religion, fpeaks of him as 
the moft cruel and inhuman tyrant that ever wore and dif- 
graced a diadem, and paints him as one addicted to all man- 
ner of lewdnefs, and guilty of fuch crimes as are moft re- 
pugnant to nature r . Aurelius Victor s and Zonaras 1 feem 
to confirm this charge. But, had it been true, we cannot 

think the great Athanafius, who could not be unacquainted 
with it, would have commended him on account of his piety, 
as he frequently does. Libanius, in an oration which he pro- 
nounced not lung before his death, extols his continence and 

averfion to unlawful pleafures; which would have been rather 

■ deriding 
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deriding than commending him, had he been guilty of the 

above-mentioned crimes. 

Zonaras writes, that, before the death of Conftans wasThecruefc 

publicly known, Magnentius fent in his name for all the offi- ^Jf" 8ncl3 
cers, whom he thought attached to the deceafed prince's in- 
tereft, and capable of defeating his own defigns, and caufed 
them to be murdered on the road u . But whether the death 

Of Conftans, and the ufurpation of Magnentius, could be fo 

long kept concealed, we leave the reader to judge. Be that 
as it will, Magnentius, by the death of Conftans, became 



matter of all the countries beyond the Alps, and foon after 

Of Italy, Sicily, and Africa \ To ftrengthen his intereft, he . ■ 

declared his brother Defiderius, and Decentius, according to De e f 



fome, his other brother, according to others, only his 



fin, Gefars. The latter took alfo the names of Magnentius tiu8 c *fc« 

and Magnus, and is diftinguifhed on his medals with the un- 
common title of Fortiffimus, or moft valiant *. The news 
of the death of Conftans, and the revolt of Gaul, no fooner JJJ^S'tht 
reached Ulyricum, than Veteranio, general of the foot in tit " e of Au- 




annonia, auumed the imperial robes, and caufed himfelf 
be faluted with the title of Auguftus by the legions under his 
command. This happened at Sirmium, on the firft of May, 
according to Idatius, or on the firft of March, as we read in 
the chronicle of Alexandria. He was a native of Upper Mce- 
fia, and ftricken in years when he ufurped the fovereignty ; 
but fo illiterate, that he then firfl learnt to read y . Aureliuis 
Victor fpeaks of him as a man of no parts *. But the empe- 
ror Julian writes, that he was no defpicable man a ; and 
Eutropius commends him on account of his probity and affa- 
bility, and adds, that as he had ferved in the army from his 
infancy, and had been always attended with fuccefs, he was 



univerfally beloved by the foldiery : . It appears both from 
the chronicle of Alexandria and from his medals , that he 
was a chriftian Philoftorgius *" and Theophanes ; = write, 
that he was inverted with the purple by Conftantia, the eldeft 
finer of Conftantius, and widow of Annibalianus, who claim- 
ed that right, as having been declared emprefs by her bro- 
ther Conftantine, The emperor Julian does not fpeak of him 

as 
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as an ufurper ; and Zonaras tells us, that, in afiiiming the 
imperial dignity, he wrote to Conltantius, alluring him, that 



he had nothing in view but to oppofe the ufurper Magnen- 



tius.; and that he mould always look upon himfelf rather as 
his lieutenant, than an emperor or fovereign h . Philoftor- 
gius adds, that Conltantius confirmed to him the title of em- 
peror, and fent him the diadem Befides Magnentius and 
Veteranio, a third pretender to the empire, ftarted up, viz. 
Nepotianus Flavius Popilius Nepotianus, the fon of Eutropia, fifter to 
titleTfem- Conftantine tne Great ; who, having affembled a company 
j>eror, and of gladiators -and feveral others of defperate fortunes, affumed 
Seizes Rome, the purple on the third of June, and in that attire prefented 

himfelf before the gates of Rome. The prefect Anicetus, 
who commanded there for Magnentius, fallied out againft 

him with a body of Romans, who were foon repulfed, and 

driven back into the city ; which Nepotianus took not long 
after, and filled with blood and flaughter, putting to death 
among the reft the prefect Anicetus. Magnentius was no 
fooner informed of what had happened, than he fent Marcel- 
linus, his chief favourite and prime minifter, againft this new 



competitor. Nepotianus received him with great refolution ; 



Whereupon a bloody battle enfued between the foldiers of 
.Magnentius and the Romans who had efpoufed the caufe of 

-Nepotianus $ but the latter being betrayed by a fenator, nam- 

, . t > ed Heraclitus, his men were put to flight, and he himfelf kil- 

&e is flain. ] ec j 5 a f ter h a yj n g enjoyed the fovereignty twenty-eight days K 

Marcellinus ordered his head to be carried on the point of a 
lance through the chief ftreets of the city, put all thofe to 

death who had declared for him, and, under pretence of pre- 
venting future difturbances, commanded a general maflacre 
of fuch as were any-ways related to Conftantine. On this 

occafion many perfons of great diftindion were inhumanly 

murdered, and among the reft Eutropia^ the mother of Ne* 

potianus K Soon after, Magnentius himfelf came to Rome 



to raife the necenary fupplies for carrying on the war againft 
Conftantius, who was making great preparations to attack 
fe.ometyj-an.him, and revenge the murder of his brother. The tyrant, 
preffed by" during his at Rome, put many perfons of diftinction to 
Magnentius. death, whom Marcellinus had fpared, in order to feize their 

eftates, and oppreffed the reft in a moft tyrannical manner, 

obliging them, under pain of death, to contribute half what 

they 
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they were worth towards the expences of the approaching 
war. Having by this means raifed great fums, he aflembled 
a mighty army, confifting of Romans, Germans, Gaukj 
Franks, Britons, Spaniards, &c. but at the fame time dread- 
ing the uncertain ilfues of war, he difpatched embafiadors to 
Conftantius, with offers of an accommodation *. That prince 
was then at Antioch, where, upon the firft advice of his bro- 
ther's death, he had caufed himfelf to be acknowledged em- 
peror of the weft, and to fupport that title, had aflembled all 
the troops difperfed in the feveral provinces of the eaft, and a 
more powerful fleet, if. the emperor Julian is to be credited, 
than that with which Xerxes formerly invaded Greece In , 
Theodoret writes, that Conftantius, before he fet out on his 
march to Europe, exhorted all his foldiers to receive the fa- 

crament of baptifm, and difmified fuch as refufed to be bap- 
tized, declaring, that he could not prevail upon himfelf to 

expofe to the dangers of a war perfons not initiated in the ho- 
myfteries This feems to us fomewhat ftrange, fince 
Conftantius himfelf was not yet baptized. Be that as it will, Conftantiu* 
Conftantius fet out from Antioch about the beginning of au-^^ h ^" 
tumn, and pafling through Conftantinople, arrived at Hera- 
clea, where he was met by deputies from Magnentius and 
Veteranio, who had agreed to fupport each other, in cafe 

Conftantius would not hearken to an accommodation. The 
terms propofed by their deputies were, That they were rea- 
dy to afiift him with all their forces againft the Perftans and 
other barbarians, and to acknowledge him as the firft empe- 
ror, provided he fuffered them to enjoy the fame title. The 
deputies of Magnentius propofed in his name a match be- 
tween him and Conftantia, or rather Conftantina, the After 
of Conftantius, and widow of Annibalianus, offering at the 
fame time to Conftantius the After of Magnentius °. We are 

told, that while Conftantius was deliberating with himfelf 
whether or no he fhould yield to thefe terms, and come to 
an agreement with the two pretended emperors, his father 
Conftantine appeared to him in a dream the night following, 

and prefenting Conftans to him, commanded him to revenge 




his death, and allured him of fuccefs in fo commendable 
undertaking. Hereupon Conftantius, refolved to hearken to re 3 e6ts the 
no terms, ordered the deputies, both of Magnentius and Ve-^commVd*. 
teranio, to be committed to cuftodyj and purfuing his march tionpropo- 

with fed b y Ma S 



nentius. 
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with incredible expedition, arrived at Sardica, before Veteranio 

knew of his departure from Heraclea. However, he affembled 

in hafte what troops he could, refolved to put the whole to 
the iflue of a battle $ which Conftantius wifely declined, of- 
fering to conclude a feparate treaty with Veteranio, that he 

might not have two enemies to contend with at once. Ve- 
teranio hearkened to the propofal, and, being acknowledged 
emperor by Conftantius, joined him with all his forces. The 
two princes, after the conjunction of their forces, mounted 
the tribunal together to harangue their troops. . Conftantius, 
who fpoke the firft, reminded the foldiers, in a very ele- 
gant and artful fpeech, of their obligations to his father ; of 
the bounties they had received at his hands ; of the oaths 
of allegiance which they had taken to his fons, &c. and con- 
.cluded with exhorting them not to fuffer the inhuman mur- 
der of his brother, the fon of fo great a prince, to pafs unre- 
.venged : and declaring, that he only demanded what was in 

jullice due to him, it being agreeable to all the laws of equi- 
ty, that to a brother fhould fucceed a brother, and not a ftran- 

ger, much lefs an open enemy to the whole imperial family p. 
Tho ? this fpeech was levelled againft Magnentius alone, yet 
the foldiers, applying it to Veteranio, cried out aloud, That 
Veteranio they acknowledged no other emperor but Conftantius, pulled 

f£ po ?u-? y Veteranio down from the tribunal, and obliged him to quit 

the ioldiery. , . . 7 p . 

.the purple and diaaem 5 who thereupon threw nimielr at 
; Cpnftantius's feet, and implored his mercy. The emperor 
received him with great kindnefs, embraced him, ftyled him 

father, entertained him at his table, and afterwards fent him 



Prufia in Bithvnia, where he allowed him a maintenance 




fuitable to his quality. This happened, according to fome, at 
Sirmium, according to others, at Naiflus, on the twenty- 
fifth of December 350. Veteranio fpent the refidue of his life, 

which was fix years, in works of piety, in affifting daily at 
the holy myfteries, in relieving the diftrelTed, &c. without 

ever intermeddling with affairs of ftate 5 nay, he is faid to 
Jiave written frequently to Conftantius, returning him thanks 
for having delivered him from the anxiety and cares attending 

the fovereignty, and by that means procured him the happi- 
nefs he enjoyed ( '. 

The following year, Magnentius entered upon his firft 



confulfliip, and took Gaifo for his collegue, rewarding hini 
With that dignity for the murder of Conftans 5 but 
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of them was acknowledged in the countries fubjecl: to Coh~ ' 

ftantius, the prefent year is in all the fafti dated thus, the 

year after the confulate of Sergius and Nigrinianus r . Con- 
ftantius, now matter of all Illyricum, which was held * 

Veteranio, and of the army he commanded, confifting of an 

incredible number of foot and twenty thoufand horfe,refolv- 

ed to march againft Magnentius, as foon as the feafon would 
allow him to take the field, and attack the tyrant in his own 
dominions. In the mean time, upon advice that the Perfi- 
ans were preparing to invade the eaftern provinces, he mar- 
ried his fitter Conftantina, the widow of Annibalianus, to 9jJJjJ ™ ar# 
Gallus his coufin-german, the fon of his uncle Julius Con- ft an tina,"»ni 
ftantius' ; created him Caefar on the fifteenth of March ; al- is create* 
lotted him for his mare not only all the eaft, but Thrace too CaEfar * 
and Conftantinople ; and fent him to Antioch to oppofe the 
Perfians, in cafe of an invafion 5 . Philoftorgius • writes, that, 
before the two princes parted, they took a folemn oath in the 
prefence of Theophilus and the other biftiops then at court, 
to maintain an inviolable fidelity to each other \ The Perfi- 
ans contented themfelves with only making fome inroads into 
the Roman dominions ; but were conftantly repulfed by Gal- 
lus ' . Thefe inroads and incurfions are the war mentioned 
by Philoftorgius vv and Theophanes x , and faid to have been 



finifhed with great glory by Gallus Caefar. About the fame 
time that Gallus was created Caefar by Conftantius, Mag 



tius, who was then at Milan, gave the fame title, according 



Zonaras, to his brother Decentius, whom he difpatched 
Gaul, to defend that country againft the barbarians, who 



had invaded it ; for Conftantius had not only ftirred up the 
Franks and Saxons to break into that province, by promifing 
to relinquifn to them all the places they mould reduce, but 
had fent them large fupplies of money and arms for that pur- 

pofe . The -■ barbarians, upon this encouragement, invaded The Franki 
Gaul with a mighty army, overthrew Decentius in a pitched f^de qTuI 
battle, committed every-where dreadful ravages, and reduced 
the country in the deplorable condition in which Julian found 
it, as he himfelf relates at length, in the year 356 \ In the 
mean time, Magnentius, having aflembled a numerous and 
formidable army, confifting chiefly of Gauls, Franks, and 

Saxons, 
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Saxons, left Italy, and croffing the Alps that part it from No- 
ricum, advanced into the plains of Pannonia, where Conftan 



tius, whofe main ftrength confifted in c?valry, was waiting 

for him. Magnentius, hearing that his competitor was en- 
camped at a fmall diftance, difpatched a meftenger to him, 
inviting him into the extenfive plains of Scifcia on the Save, 



decide there which of them had the \ eft title to the empire 
Conftantius accepted the challenge with great joy, and order- 
ed his troops to file off towards Scifcia ; but as they marched 
in diforder, they fell into an ambufcade, and were put to 
^• a S en n US fl*g nt w * m £> reat daughter \ Magnentius, puffed up with 
terms 8 of *his fuccefs, quickened his march towards Scifcia, without 
,peace. hearkening to the terms propofed to him by Philip in Con 

ftantius's name, who, dreading the evil confequences of a 
civil war, offered to yield to him the prefecture of Gaul ; that 
is, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and to acknowledge him 



peror, upon condition that he relinquifhed Italy. Philip be- 
ing difmiffed, Magnentius attempted to pafs the Save in the 
neighbourhood of Scifcia ; but the garrifon fallying out, and 
Conftantius, who was at a fmall diftance, haftening with a 
itrong detachment to fupport them, Magnentius's men were 
put to flight, and great numbers of them cut in pieces. But 
the ufurper, notwithstanding this defeat, fent a few days af- 
ter one Titianus, a Roman fenator, with the character of 
embaffador, to Conftantius, advifing him, if he tendered his 
life, to relinquifh the empire, and pafs the refidue of his days 
in retirement. To this haughty meffage, and the bitter in- 
vectives uttered by Titianus againft the great Conftantine and 



his children, which Zofimus himfelf ftyles outrag 
fults b , Conftantius anfwered with great temper, That he did 
not doubt, but heaven would efpoufe his caufe, and revenge 
the bloGd of his brother on the author of his death c . While 
the two armies lay at a fmall diftance from each other, Sylva- 

nus, of whom hereafter, abandoning Magnentius, fled over 

to Conftantius, with a confiderable body of cavalry under his 

command. Magnentius, no-ways difheartened at his defefib- 
Scifm taken on > attac ^ e ^ Scifcia ' 3 and having taken it by affault, and lc- 
by Magnen- veiled it with the ground, he laid wafte the whole country 
tius, and le- lying on the Save, and then fat down before Sirmium, the 
*? led wi n ^ metropolis of Illyricum ; but not being able to reduce it, he 
% e groun . r£movec } f rom t h enC e, and laid clofe fiege to Murfa j which 

obliged Conftantius to quit his camp at Cibale, where his* fa- 
T thex 
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ther had formerly defeated Licinius, and haftenjio the relief of 
the place. Magnentius, informed of his approach, placed 
four thoufand Gauls in a neighbouring wood, with orders to 
fall upon the enemy's rear, when they found both armies en^r 

aged. But Conftantius, receiving timely notice of the am- 
ufcade, feized all the avenues leading to the wood, by which 
means the party was cut off <*. After this, Conftantius ap- 
proached Murfa, and drew up his army in the adjoining 
plain along the Drave or Draw, on which Murfa flood, the 
river being on his right, and Magnentius's left. Both armies, 
thus ranged in battle-array, continued in the prefence of each 
other till the clofe of the day, during which time Magnentius^ 
though he profeffed the chriftian religion, is faid to have fa 



crificed, by the advice of a magician, a virgin, and to have 
obliged his men to drink of her blood mixed with wine <\ 
At length the fignal was given, and the two armies advanced ^i^f- 
gainft each other with a fury hardly to be expreffed. Mag- 0 ur '' 



nentius s centre, according to the account of the emperor J 



lian f , was, at the iirft onfet, put in diforder by Conftanti- 
us's left wing and cavalry ; which Magnentius, who had 
drawn them up unfkilfully, as being altogether ignorant of the 
art of war, np fooner obferved, than he abandoned them, and 
betook himfelf to a fhameful flight. His men, efpecially the 
Gauls and barbarians, aftiamed to follow the example of their 
leader, though broken and in the utmoft confufion, often 
rallied in platoons, and, in fpite of the utmoft efforts of the 
victorious army, ftood their ground till the night was far 
fpent, having no refource but in victory, and being animated 
by their commanders, who were men of great valour and 
experience. Thus the emperor Julian. But Zofimus s and 
Zonaras h write, that Magnentius did not retire till his army 
was entirely routed and Eutropius, that he narrowly efcaped m 
falling into the enemy's hands. Zonaras adds, that, to avoid ° Ve 

being taken, he turned his horfe loofe, adorned as he was 
with the imperial ornaments, that the enemy, imagining the 
rider to have been flain, might not purfue him As for the 

battle, Zonaras tells us, that fortune favoured fometimes 
one fide, and fometimes the other k ; and Zofimus, that the 
victory was long doubtful and that Conftantius, erieved to 
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fee fo much blood fhed for a few provinces, fent, even in the 
heat of the combat, deputies to Magnentius, with terms for 
an accommodation ; but that the foldiers and officers of the 
tyrant, rejecting them with the utmoft indignation, fought 
like men in defpair, till the night was far fpent, when they 
were at length put to flight by Conftantius's cavalry, armed 
cap-a-pe, and purfued to their camp, which was taken and 



pillaged K Some, favoured by the darknefs of the night, 
made their efcape ; but the far greater part were either cut in 
pieces, or puflied into the river and drowned m . Such was 
the iflue of the memorable battle of Murfa, fought, accord- 
ing to the emperor Julian n , about the end of Autumn ; but, 
according to Idatius, on the twenty-eighth of September. Zo- 
naras writes, that Magnentius loft on this occafion twenty- 
four thoufand men, and Conftaniius thirty thoufand 5 which 

ofMurfa L we can narcuv believe. However that be, it is certain, that 
tal to the the empire was greatly weakened by this blow, and that the 
empire. battle of Murfa is generally reckoned by the antients one of 

the moft dreadful calamities that ever happened to Rome °. 
Moft of the officers on both fides were killed, and among the 
. reft Menelaus, who commanded the Armenian archers under 
Conftantius, and had fignalized himfelf during the engagement 
in a very eminent manner. He was llain by Romulus the ene- 
my's general, who being mortally wounded by him, would 



retire till he had killed the perfon, who had given him the 
wound. We are told, that Menelaus was famous for his fkill in 
archery ; that he ufed to moot three arrows at a time, which did 

execution in three different places; and that this greatly contri- 
buted to the victory l \ Marcellinus, the chief author of this 
war, and all the evils attending it, figrialized his courage in 
the battle, but was never afterwards heard of, nor could his 
body be found ; whence he was believed to have been drown- 



ed in the river q . Though we are not told in exprefs 



by any writer, that Conftantius was in perfon at the battle 
of Murfa, yet we can fcarce believe what we read in Sulpi- 
cius Severus, viz. that not daring to appear in the field, he 
Waited the iifue of the combat in a neighbouring church r . 
As foon as it was day, (for the battle continued almoft 



night) the emperor, beholding from an adjoining eminence 

the plain covered, and the river choaked up, with dead bo- 
dies, 
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dies* could not refrain from tears at fo melancholy a lights An inftance 



and being more grieved at the flaughter of fo many men, jf n 



than rejoiced at the victory, he ordered all the flain to be na ture^ 
buried without diftinction, and fuch as were wounded to be 
attended with care. At the fame time, he caufed a general par- 
don to be proclaimed for all thofe who had borne arms againft 
him ; thofe only were excepted who had been concerned in the 




death of his brother Conftans \ Magnentius, aband _ _____ 0 ^ 

Pannonia, fled with the remains of his mattered army into ag 
Italy, there to recruit his broken forces* and try the fortune! 
of another battle l . Conftantius did not purfue him, becaufe 

the winter approached, fays Julian u , and likewife, without 
all doubt, becaufe his army was greatly fatigued, weakened) 
and consequently not in a condition to undertake any new 
expedition* 

The following year, Decentius Caefar and Paulus were 
acknowledged confuls at Rome, and Conftantius the fifth 
time, with Gallus Caefar, at Conftantinople. Conftantius 
pafled the winter at Sirmium, as appears from the dates of 
feveral of his conftitutions. By one dated the twenty-fixth 
of February of this year 352, and addrefled to the prefect 
Rufinus, he granted to eunuchs the liberty of making tefta* 
ments w ; whence it is evident, that, till his time, they had 
been excluded from that privilege. Conftantius was a great 
favourer of eunuchs, and entirely governed by them, and his 
other domeftics x . Magnentius having, after the battle of 
Murfa, fortified the panes of the Alps, and left a fufficient 
number of troops to defend them, remained the whole winter 
at Aquileia, pafling his time, if Julian is to be credited >', in 
feafting and debaucheries, as if no danger threatened him. 
But Conftantius, as foon as the feafon was proper for action, c 
afTembled his troops : and having, without the lofs of oneP 
man, furprifed and taken a caftle on the Alps, in which Mag- J 
nentius had left a ftrong garrifon, advanced in order to force 
the reft. His fudden approach ftruck the tyrant with fuch 
terror, that he immediately abandoned Aquileia, and ordered 
the troops that guarded the other paiTes on the Alps to fol- 
low him. By this means Conftantius, entering Italy with- 
out oppofition, made himfelf mafter of Aquileia, and the 
neighbouring country. From thence he advanced to Pavia, 

G g 2 where 



retires to 
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where Magnentius gained a confiderable advantage over himj 
which, however, did not prevent him from reducing the 



country bordering on the Po, Magnentius' s men aban 



doning him in whole troops, and delivering to the enemy the 
places they garrifoned. This fo diflieartened the tyrant, that 
Magnentius in the end he left Italy, and retired with all his forces into 
abandons Q au ] x % Zofimus writes, that he abandoned Italy, beeaufe 

Retires into ne found the city of Rome greatly attached to Conftantius « ; 
Ggul. and Socrates, that before he withdrew into Gaul, he came 

to Rome, and there put a multitude of perfons of all ranks 
to death °. Conftantius was mafter of Rome and Italy be- 
fore the third of November for we find a law bearing that 
date, addrefTed to the Roman people, wherein the emperor 
declares void fome of the acl:s of Magnentius c . But, not fa-? 
fied with driving him from Italy, he fent a powerful fleet 



Africa, Si- feize on Africa and Carthage $ which immediately fubmitted, 

|ily and as ^id f oon a f ter Sicily and Spain d . At the fame time, fevc? 

jtfaTe for ra ^ c ^ es m Gaul revolted from the tyrant, and among the 
Conftantius. reft Treves, the inhabitants of which important place fhutr 

ting their gates againft Decentius Cjefar, the tyrant's brother, 
declared for Conftantius,- and chofe one Pemenes to govern 



them in his name e . Magnentius, apprehending his aft 



be now in a defperate condition, difpatched to Conft 
fenator, and after him fome bifhops, to treat of a peace, ofr 
fering to refign the fovereignty, upon condition that the em- 
peror would grant him his life, and fome honourable em- 
ployment. But the emperor treated the fenator as a fpy, and 
difmifled the bifhops, without deigning to return them any 

anfwer f . Hereupon Magnentius,: perceiving there was no 

room left for pardon, recruited his army in the beft manner 
.he could, and difpatched an aflaflin into the eaft to murder 
.Gallus Caefar, hoping that his death would oblige the em- 
peror to withdraw his forces from Gaul, and march in perr 
{on to ,the defence of the eaftern provinces, threatened by the 

Perfians. The aflaflin had already gained fome of Callus's 

-guards > but the plot being difcovered before it could be put 
in execution, they were all feized, and executed as traitors g . 
Some disturbances however happened this year in the eaft, 

failed, in all likelihood, and fomented by the emiflaries oi 

Magnentius \ 
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Magnentius 5 for in Paleftine the Jews took arms, and cut- The jews 

ting the throats of the foldiers in the night, fet up one Patrp "e°fcJerely 
cius for their prince ; and over-running all Paleftine, and the pU ni{hed. 
neighbouring places, committed every- where dreadful disor- 
ders, exerting their cruelty chiefly upon the Samaritans-. But 
Gallus, who was then at Antioch, marching againft them 

upon the firft news of their revolt, cut great numbers of 

them in pieces* without fparing either their women or chil- 
dren, laid wafte their country, and burnt feveral of their ci- 
ties ; among the reft Tiberias, Diofpolis, and Diocaefarea* 
The laft city he razed to the ground, and put all the Jews 

e found in it to the fword, becaufe the revolt had be 
there h . The Jews committed likewife fome diforders in 
Gaul, where they ftabbed a man of great diftindtion, who, 





roames 



after having governed Egypt* had been fent by Conftanti 
into Gaul, and would, in all likelihood, had he not been thus 
fuddenly taken off, prevailed upon the inhabitants to declare 
for Conftantius. His tomb and epitaph were difcovered 
many ages after in the village of Peyruis on the Durance x * 
Towards the clofe of this, or the beginning of the follow-* 
ing, year 353* Conftantius married Eufebia, a native of Thef- 
falonica* the metropolis of Macedon* and the daughter of a £ufeb . g 
confular* and of a lady who is greatly commended for her 
chaftity, and the extraordinary care me took in educating her 
children after the death of her hufband k . She had two bro- 

thers, Eufebius and Hypatius, whom we fhall fee confuls in 

359. The emperor fent for her out of Macedon, married 
her with great folemnity, loved her to the laft more than he 

had done any of his other wives, (for he had had feveral) 



and, to perpetuate the memory of her name* made a new 
diocefe, comprehending Bithynia, and fome other provinces* 
to which he gave the name of Pietas* or Piety, the import 



of the Greek word Eufebia K She is greatly commended by 
Ammianus m , Zofimus ;1 , and above all by Julian, who 



wrote her panegyric about the year 357 °, for her beauty 
virtue, obliging behaviour, fkill in polite learning, prudence* 
&c. ^ Julian was indebted to her both for his life, and the 
dignity of Csefar p. She was no fooner invefted with power* 
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than me raifed to the firft employments all her relations, and 
the friends of her family «*. On the other hand, Vi&or the 



younger charges her with not imitating the example of the 



Theodoret, of whom the former fays in general terms, that 

the Arians were fupported by the credit of women 8 ; and 



the latter, that the emprefs having fent money to Liberius, 
bifhop of Rome, to be diftributed among, the indigent chri-. 
ftians, he could not be prevailed upon to accept it, faying, 
Let the emprefs employ as her almoners her Arian bifhops, 
Auxentius and Epi£tetus \ Suidas tells us, that. Leontius 
bifhop of Tripoli in Lydia, refufing to wait upon the em-- 

prefs, becaufe fhe had received other bifhops with great 
haughtinefs, fhe font for him ; but he,, inftead of complying 
immediately with her meflage,. acquainted her,, that he. 

thought himfelf obliged to avoid appearing before her, unleli* 



wanting to that refoect winch is due to their high ftation.. 



Eufehia proved barren ; whence either out of jealoufy, or 

for 



emprefs Plotina, who advifed her hufband Trajan to prefer 
the intereft of his people to that of the exchequer /. Baro-. 
nius fpeaks of her as a profefTed enemy to the catholic 
church, and a zealous favourer of the Arians, probably in- 
duced thereunto by what he had read in Athanafius and S 



i 

! 

! 



fhe promifed to receive him with that refpecl: which was due 

to his character ; that is, to defcend from her throne, as foon, | 
as he appeared, to meet him near the door ; to receive hisj 

bleffing in an humble pofturej and ftand, till he had taken his. 
place, and given her leave to fit down* The emprefs, trail* 
fported with rage, fays, the hiftorian, at this anfwer, and 
fwelled with pride, uttered, in the height of her fury, dreads 
ful menaces againft the bifhop ; and complaining to Conftan-- 
tius of his unreafonable pretenfions, endeavoured to infpire 
him with her own rage* But the emperor, giving no ear to. 
her complaints, commended the bifhop for thus maintaining 
his facreci dignity and character, and defired the emprefs to 
retire to her apartment till her anger was allayed u . Both 
Suidas and Philoftorgius * beftow mighty encomiums on Le-. 
ontius, and paint him as a man of extraordinary merit ; but 
to us he feems to have been, at leaft, deftitute of prudence 
and difcretion. The prelates of the church ought not to 
flatter princes with a mean complaifance ; but neither are 
they allowed, in admonifhing them of their faults, to be 



A than. 
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for fome reafons of ftate unknown to us, fhe obliged her 



fifter-in-law Helena, whom Julian had, by her intereft, ob 
tained in marriage of Conftantius, to take a potion, which 
made her mifcarry as often as me proved with child \ Julian 

married her about the end of the year 355, and this potion 
was given her, as Ammianus aflures us, at Rome in 357. 
Before that time file had been delivered in Gaul of a fon, the 
only child fhe could yet have ; but he was difpatched by the 
midwife, not without private orders from Eufebia, uneafy at 

Julian's having any iffue. Eufebia was ftill living in the year 

359, but dead fome time before the end of the year 360 y . 
We are told, that fhe died of a diftemper occafioned by her 
barrennefs ; and that her death was haftened by a remedy 



with which unfkilful women pretended to remove it z . # Con 

ftantius was this year, as appears from the dates of his laws, 
on the twenty-fixth of February and fifth of March at Sir- 
mium 5 on the eighth of April at Sabaria in Pannonia ; on 
the twenty- feventh of the fame month, the thirteenth of 
May, and the twenty-fourth of June, at Sirmium ; on the 

third of November at Milan s and on the firft of December 

again at Sirmium a . 

The following year, when Conftantius was conful the 
fixth time, and Gallus Caefar the fecond, the war againft 
Magnentius was carried on with more vigour than ever, and 
happily ended by a third battle, fays Julian b , fought by the 
emperor's generals in the Cottian Alps, that is, in the High- 
er Dauphine, near a caftle called Mons Seleucus, or Mons Se- 
leuci, which flood between Die and Gap, not far from the 

place where the prefent borough of Afpres ftands c . Mag- Magnent 
nentius's forces being in this battle likewife routed and bro- defeated 
ken, the tyrant took fhelter in Lions j but the few foldiers u * 
who attended him, defpairing now of any further fuccefs, re- 
folved to purchafe the emperor's favour by delivering up to 
him his rival, the author of the prefent calamitous war j and 
accordingly furrounded the houfe where he lodged, to pre- 
vent his efcapc It was probably on this occafion that Mag- 
nentius addrefling himfelf to his men, they, inftead of liftening 

to him, cried out, with one voice, Long live Conftantius 
Auguftus* This at leaft to iis feems more probable than what 

g.4 we 
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we read in Socrates d and Sozomen e , viz. that Magnentiui 
endeavouring in a fet fpeech to encourage his men, whofe 

fpirits began to fink under their ill fortune, they., forced by \ 
fuperior impulfe, inftead of Long live Magnentius Auguftus 
cried out with one voice, Long live Conftantius Auguftus 

From this miracle, add thefe two authors, Magnentius con- 
cluded, that his rival was favoured by heaven \ and therefore 
from that time forward, laying all other thoughts afide 5 ftu 
died only how to make his efcape* The tyrant, well appri- 
fed with the intention of his men, and thereupon tranfported 
with rage and defpair^ firft flew with his own hand, his mo- 
ther, his brother Deliderius, whom he had created Caefar 



himfelf 



He lays vio- an ^ ^ uc ^ °^ h* s re ^ at i° ns and friends as were with him 5 and 
lent hands then, fixing his fword in a wall, threw himfelf upon it, to a- 

void by that means a more fhameful death* which he well 

defer ved^ and had juft reafon to apprehend, if he fell alive 

into the hands of Conftantius F . Such was the deferved end 

of the tyrant and ufurper Magnentius, the firft, fay fome 
writers, who brought a fcandal upon chriftianity, of which 
he made an outward profeflion, by the murder of his lawful 
fovereign. But we have (hewn pretty plain in the reign 




the emperor Philip, that he was the firft chriftian who im- 
brued his hands in the blood of his fovereign* All authors 

agree, that Magnentius died this year 353, about the middle 
©f Auguft, fays Socrates, after he had held the fupreme pow- 
er three years, and near feven months, being, at the time of 
his death, about fifty years old. His head was, by the em- 
peror's orders j cut' off, and carried through moft of the pro- 
vinces of the empire s. His brother Decentius Csefar, who 
was marching to his aftlftance, and had already reached Sens, 
hearing of his death, and finding himfelf furrounded on all 
fides by the enemy's forces, chofe rather to ftrangle himfelf, 

CwfaHHi t ^ an t0 ^ a ^ ve * nto em P eror ' s nan ds. His death hap- 

" pened on the eighteenth of Auguft h . On fome of his medals 

he is ftyled Auguftus \ and both on his* and thofe of Magnen- 
tius, mention is made of a victory gained by the two Augufti 
and by Caefar '\ This victory is perhaps the advantage they 
gained over Conftantius at Pavia, as we have related above : 
after which Magnentius probably gave Decentius the title oi 

emperor 
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emperor. Zonaras writes* that Defiderius was not killed by 
Magnentius 5 but dangerOufiy Wounded ; and that, upon his 

recovery, he yielded himfelf up to Conftantius k . That au- 
thor does riot tell us what reception he met with \ but Julian c ^ 
fays in general terms, that Conftantius, after the victory, i e d by the 

fheathed his fword, and fpared thofe who were fufpe&ed of pancgyrifts 

the greateft crimes, the tyrant's favourites arid confidents* 
and fudh as taking upon them to difcharge his embassies, had 
abufed their prince in a raoft outrageous manner. The wri 
ter means* no doubt, Titianus, of whole embaffy to Con- 
ftantius, and iniolent behaviour, we have fpoken above \ as 
does likewife Themiftius* where he tells us, that the empe- 
ror having got into his power the perfon, with whofe outr; 
ges he had been moft affe&ed, he not only forgave him, but 
requited his invectives with inriumerable favours, the fenfe of 
which kindnefs from the hands of k prince whom he had fo 
infolently abufed, broke his heart ] . Thus the panegyrifts. F f om . who1 * 
6ut hiftorians do not fpeak fo favourably of Conftantius ; for J^ 13118 
Zofimus tells us, that, not able to bear his good fortune, he 
grew proud, haughty, and imperious m ; and Libanius, that 
thofe who had ferved under Magnentius, dreading the feveri- 
ty of Conftantius, and not daring to fhew themfelves, turn- 
ed public robbers, and infefted the high-ways, till they were 

again taken into the fervice by Julian n . Ammianus aflures 

us, that the emperor fpared none, who had, or were fufpecl:- And give 

ed to have, rendered the ufurper any confiderable fervice ; ? s Several 

and that many officers, both civil and military, were under ^mety? 
that pretence loaded with chains, and dragged to the tribunal * 
of the emperor, who fentenced them to death, or feized their 

eftates, and confined theni to defert iflands, upon the depofi- 
tion of their known enemies, or perfons altogether unworthy of 
credit; nay, frequently upon bare fufpicions, when no one ap- 
eared againft them <\ Many innocent perfons, fays the 
ame writer, were put to death, or banifhed ; among the lat- 
ter he names one Gerontius, who had been honoured 
Magnentius with the title of comes or count, and was there 
fore firft racked, by Conftantius's order, in a moft inhuman 
manner, and then fent into exile '\ As the emperor gave ear 
to informations, informers multiplied without number ; but 
the moft mifchievous of that infamous tribe was one Paulus, 
a Spaniard, who had the character of fecretary , and was nick- 
named 
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named Catena ; that is, Chain, being remarkable for making 

Paulus Ca- accu ^ a ^ ons ar ^ e fr° m one another, and linking them together, 
tena, a noted as lt were, in a chain. He was fent into Britain, to brin 
informer, from thence the tribunes and other officers, who had fided 
tent into Magnentius ; that is, who had obeyed the ufurper, when 




they were not in a condition to oppofe him. He difcharged 
this eommiflion with fuch cruelty and injuftice, that Marti- 

nus, a man of known integrity, and at that time vicar of the 
ifland, generoufly interpofmg in behalf of the innocent, de- 
clared, that, unlefs Paulus altered his meafures, he would 
withdraw from his government, not being able to fee the in- 
nocent thus tyrannically opprefled, and confounded with the 
guilty. This Paulus highly refented, and even threatened to 
treat him as a traitor, and fend him loaded with chains to 
the emperor. Hereupon .Martinus drawing his fword, at- 
tempted to kill the informer ; but he, dexteroufly avoiding 
the pufh, received only a flight wound ; and the brave Mar- 
tinus buried his fword in his own breaft \ Notwithftanding 

the odium which the death of fo deferving a man caft upon 
the reign of Conftantius, all thofe, whom Paulus brought to 

Uis cruelty* ^ Im > were dipped of their eftates, and either profcribed, ba- 

'nifhed, or put to death r « The name of Paulus is frequent- 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, who relates feveral 

inflances of his cruelty. Libanius likewife fpeaks of one A- 
riftophanes, whom that inhuman minifter caufed to be beaten 
with balls of lead till he was ready to expire s . The em- 
peror was this year, on the lixth of September, at Lions, as 
appears from a law bearing that date, which declares void 
all the public a£ts of the ufurper, and promifes indemnity and 
pardon to all concerned in his revolt, excepting thofe who 
were guilty of five crimes, which the laws puniflied with 
death. Gothofredus endeavours to explain this law 
another law of this year, the date of which is much difput- 
ed, he granted many valuable privileges and exemptions, to 
t ie clergy, to their wives, children and domeftics. \ From 
Lions the emperor removed to Aries, where he pafTed the 

winter, and folemnized with great pomp and rejoicings the 





end of the thirtieth year of his reign, reckoning from the time 
he had been created Caefar that is, from the eighth of No- 
vember 323 w . Some modern writers pretend, that on occa- 

fion 
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fion of this folemnity was erected at Aries the obelifk, which 
was not long fince difcovered there x . But this is a mere 

conjecture 5 for we have no pofitive proof even of its having 
been raifed in honour of Conftantius. Before the emperor 
left Aries, he fummoned a council there, and on that occa- 
iion gave many inftances of his irreconcileable hatred to the 
orthodox, whom he had already begun to perfecute, and t0 ^ f^^es 1 * 
the bifhops, who flood up in defence of the faith of the coun- j£ r e o° r tho S - 
cilofNice, efpecially to the great Athanafius, and the holydox. 

bifhop Paulinus, who was driven from Treves, and fent into 

exile y , Gaul was this year miferably ravaged by the barba- 
rians beyond the Rhine, and the difbanded troops of Magnen- 
tius. At Rome the populace rofe on account of the fcarcity 
of provifions, and committed great diforders. In Afia the 
Ifaurian robbers over-ran Lycaonia and Pamphylia, and evenT he Ifau " 

laid fiege to Seleucia, a great and populous city, and the ca- run f eV eral 
pita] of Ifauria. Count Caftricius defended the place with provinces, 

three legions, fays Ammianus ; which mews, that the legions 

were not at this time near fo numerous as formerly, but 

much the fame with our regiments. Gallus Csefar no fooner 

received news of the fiege of Seleucia, than he difpatched Ni- 

bridius, count of the eaft, to the relief of the place, 
who obliged the Ifaurians to abandon the enterprize, and 
take refuge in their inacceflible mountains \ At the fame 
time the Saracens committed dreadful ravages in Mefopota- 
mia ; and the Perfians, under the command of Nohadarus, 
attempted to furprize the city of Batne in the province of An- 
t hemufia on the Euphrates, on occafion of a great fair which 
was annually held there for the vent of Indian and Chinefe 
commodities a . But the eaftern provinces were not fo much 
harafled by the barbarians as, by Gallus himfelf, who com- The extra- 
manded there with the title of Caefar, and governed more va & ant be - 
like a tyrant and madman, than a prince. His unexpected of 
advancement at the age of twenty-four or twenty-five, his 
great quality, (for he was the nephew of Conflantine, the 
coufin and brother-in-law of Conftantius) fome flight advan- 
tages obtained over the Jews, Perfians, and Ifaurians, and 
the flattering panegyrics of Libanius and others, pronounced 
before him, infpired him with fuch pride and arrogance, that 
he became altogether infupportable, and abandoned himfelf 
to every act: of violence and oppreflion. He is even faid to 

have entertained thoughts of revolting from Conftantius, and 

fetting 
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fetting up for himfelf b . He was naturally inclined to cruel- 

and his wife Conftantina, inftead of foftening his favage 
temper, took pains to encourage him in his cruelty* and to 
exafperate him againft fuch as did not yield to her the moft 
flavifh fubmifiion, being puffed up beyond meafure with the 




His cruelty £[ e> 



thought that me was the daughter and fifter of an emperor, 
the widow of a king, and the wife of Caefar. Ammianus 
ftyles her the Megaera or fury of her fex* and adds, that her 
cruelty was equal to her ambition c * Gallus, being thus eg- 
ged on by his natural cruelty* and the reftlefs and turbulent 
fpirit of his wife, broke out into all acts of violence imagina- 



and fufpi- 

cious tem- 
per. 



Some were murdered upon bare fufpicions ; others de- 



prived of their eftates, and banifhed. The prince entertain- 
ed an incredible number of informers and fpies, who^ infinu- 
ating themfelves into all companies, related to Gallus and his 
wife, and exaggerated, what they had heard of them ; and 



the perfons thus accufed were* without fo much as being 



heard, hurried to execution* or privately difpatched* 



Gallus 



himfelf, in order to make difcoveries* ufed to walk the ftreets 



in the night-time 



in difguife 



and to mix with the populace in 
public-houfes ; but he did not long continue fo fhameful a 
practice, having been often known;, by reafon the ftreets 

of Antioch, where he relided, were illuminated the whole 

night with a great number of lights. His fufpicious and cruel 

temper being once difcovered* iuch as had private enemies laid 
hold of the prince's foible to gratify their own hatred* no- 
thing being more eafy than to deftroy the moft innocent per- 
fons, and procure the confifcation of their eftates ; for under 
Gallus it was one and the fame thing to be accufed or fufpect- 
cd, and condemned. By this means all the cities and provin^ 

ces were filled with blood and ilaughter , and no man, fays 
Ammianus, however free from guilt, was fure to live or en- 
joy his* eftate a whole day* Among the many innocent per- 



fons, whom Gallus unjuftly deprived of their lives, liberty, or 
eftates, authors particularly mention one Clematius, a noble- 
man of Alexandria, who refufing to comply with the luftful 
defires of his wife's msther, me turning her love into hatred* 
applied to Conftantina* and prefenting her with a necklace of 

great value, obtained a warrant to Honoratus, count of the 

im ruaent ea ^"' t0 P ut ^ m to ^ eam ' which he did accordingly ''. Tha j 
Evbur. lafius, at that time prefect of the eaft, was greatly concerned 

at the conduct x>f Gallus j and, had he been a man of pru j 

dence 



s's 



Thalaflu 

imprudent 



b 
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dence and difcretion, might have eafily corrected it, and pre- 
vented many diforders ; but being himfelf of a haughty and 



imperious temper, inftead of admoniftiing Gallus of his faults 
with the refpeft that was due to his rank, he oppofed him 
with too much heat, and checked him with a great deal c 




roughnefs and ill-nature 5 and not fatisfied with that, he in^ 
formed the emperor of all his actions, exaggerating every 
thing to a great degree, not privately, but in public, with a 
defign Gallus mould know he had done it ; which, inftead of 
reclaiming him, prompted him to ftill greater excefles, that he 
might not feem to yield to his inferior e . 

The following year, Conftantius was conful the feventh 

time, and Gallus the third. The emperor, having parTed the 

winter at Aries, went early in the fpring to Valence, with a 

defign to march againft Gondomadus and Vadomorus, twoConftantiu 

brothers, and both kings of the Alemans, who had made fre- ""j^* 

quent inroads into that part of Gaul, which lay next to their Alemans, 

territories. The rendezvous of the troops defigned for this 
expedition was at Challon, on the Sone, where they began to 

mutiny for want of provifions, the heavy rains that had fal- 
len preventing the arrival of the corn that was expected from 

Aqukaine. Conftantius was inclined to fend to the mutinous 

army Rufinus, prefect of Gaul, with a defign, as was fup- 

pofed, to expofe him to the fury of the incenfed foldiery, he 

being very powerful, and by the mother's fide uncle to Gal- 
lus, on whofe ruin the emperor had already refolved. But 

Ruhnus's friends at court prevailed upon the emperor to 
change his mind and Eufebius, Conftantius's great cham- 
berlain, gained over the moft mutinous and refractory by di- 
ftributing money among them underhand. The emperor ftaid 
fome time at Valence, and there received certain advice of 



what Gallus had done ; that is, as we conjecture, of the 
murder of Domitian, of which we lhall fpeak anon. The 



mutiny being appeafed, and the expected convoys arriving 



foon after, the army marched chearfully towards Raura 
cum on the Rhine, a little above the prefent city of Bafle, 
where the emperor attempted to lay a bridge over that ri- 
ver ; but the Germans from the other fide of the Rhine 
plied the workmen fo warmly with incefTant fliowers of darts 

and arrows, that the delign was laid alide as altogether im- 
practicable. This reduced the emperor to great ftreights : 
but while he was at a lofs what courfe to take, a perfon well 

acquainted with the country, mewed him a place where the 



Che Rhine. 



nver 



« 
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river was fordable. They were, however, prevented from 

crofling it, by the unexpected arrival of deputies from tbe 




Grants a 



enemy's camp to fue for peace ; which the emperor 

advice of his council, and approbation of the army, readily 
he granted, that he might be at leifure to confult what meafures 

Alemans. might be taken with refpecT: to his coufin Gallus Caefar, of 

whofe extravagant conduct new complaints were daily laid 
before him. With this view he left Gaul, as foon as the 
treaty was concluded, and repaired to Milan g . He was on 
the twenty-fecond of June at Cefena in Romagna, and on the 
twenty-firft of July at Ravenna ; whence he went to Milan* 
the nfual place of his refidence, and there pafTed the winter h . 
We mall now give a fuccincl: account of the affairs of the 
earl, ' and the ftrange conducl: of Gallus there, which 
juft occafion to the complaints of the people, and induced the 
emperor to refolve upon his ruin. What happened there the 
preceding year, we have related above. In the beginning of the 
prefent year, great difturbances were raifed at Antioch, on ac- 
count of the fcarcity of provifions. For Gallus commanding 
the magiftrates to lower the prices, and they reprefenting, that 
this, inftead of mitigating, would encreafe the evil, he caufed 
fome of them to be publicly executed, and others to be drag- 
ged to prifon. But Honoratus, who was ftill count of the 
eaft, oppofed this wild decree, and, in fpite of Gallus, 




fet the prifoners at liberty Some time after Gallus be- 
ing to fet out for Hierapolis, the people of Antioch befeech- 
ing him to give orders before his departure for the convey- 
ing of corn to their city from other countries, he anfwer- 
ed, that if they were not fupplied, it was the fault of The- 
ophilus, ' governor of Syria. This anfwer the people remem- 
Theophilus bered, anc * tne V rlce °f provifions rifing, four or five mean 

governor 0 f perfons threw themfelves upon Theophilus in the circus; 

Syria, aban- a nd the mob immediately rifing, they not only murdered 
Callus to him 9 but tranfported with rage, dragged his body about the 



ftreets ; a treatment which he no-ways deferved, having dif- 

ed his employment with great mildnefs and integrity. 

hey attempted to treat Eubulus, one of the chief men in the 

, and his fon, in the fame manner ; but they found means 

:fcape the fury of the populace, who neverthelefs burnt 

r houfes k . The death of Theophilus, thus abandoned v by 

Gallus 
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Gallus to the rage of the multitude, and his protecting one 
Serianus, who was univerfally hated by all good men, and 
had even afpired at the empire, greatly prejudiced Con- 
ftantius againft him. The emperor, however, wrote feveral 
obliging letters to him 5 but at the fame time, under various 
pretences, drew the flower of his troops into the weft. About 
this time Thalaffus, prefect of the eaft, dying, Conftantius 
named in his room one Domitian ; and in giving him his in- 
ftr uct ions at his departure, told him among other things, he 
had been informed that Gallus was defirous of coming to 
taly, and paying him a vifit ; adding, If you think it proper, 
you may conduct him to my prefence 5 but let it be done 
with all the duty and refpect owing to his birth and ftation. 
Domitian underftood the emperor's meaning ; but as he was 
the fon of a tradefman, he wanted politenefs and addrefs to 
execute his tacit orders, agreeable to the prince's intention. 
For on his arrival at Antioch, he went directly to the houfe The «npro- 
where the prefects lodged, without paying his refpects to Cae- ^ n th e°p re U . 
far, though he pafled before his palace ; and, under colour f e £t Domiti- 
of being indifpofed, kept feveral days at home, informing him- an « 
felf of the conduit of Gallus, and fending to the emperor an 
exaggerated account of all he heard. At length Gallus fend- 
ing him word that he mould be glad to fee him, he went to 
court ; and coming up to the prince, You muft go, faid he 
abruptly, to Italy ; for fuch is the emperor's will and plea- 
fure , which, if you refufe to comply with, I mall Hop the 
neceflary appointments for the maintenance of your houmold. 
Having thus fpoken, he withdrew without uttering a fingle 
word more, or waiting the prince's anfwer, who called him 
back, and afterwards often fent for hims but could never 
prevail upon him to appear again at court. Gallus, highly 
provoked, and not without reafon, at the conduct of the pre- 
fect, ordered him to be put under arreft. Montius, or, as 
others call him, Magnus, then quaeftor, forefeeing the evil 
confequences that mufl: inevitably attend the execution of this 
order, thought himfelf obliged to prevent them, and with 

great franknefs told Gallus, that he ought to pull down the 

ftatues of Conftantius before he thought of arrefting or put- 
ting to death a prefect ] . Others fay,' that addreffing himfelf 
to Gallus, he fpoke the following words with an air of con- 
tempt j The emperor has not thought fit to truft you with 

the power of creating a fingle magiftrate, and you talk of 

putting 
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putting a prefect to death m ! Gallus, offended at the liberty 



which the quseftor had taken, complained of it to his guards, 
who immediately feizing Montius, and fattening cords to his 
feet, dragged him to the houfe of Domitian, whom they 
threw down ftairs, and dragged with Montius through the 
He and chief ftreets of Antioch, calling, after many infults, both 
murdered t ^ e ^ r bodies into the river n . This bold attempt, in which 

Conftantina is faid to have had a great fhare, was followed by 
And many many other cruelties and murders, committed in all the pro- 
ethers. vinces of the eaft, at the inftigation of Gallus and his wife 

Conftantina, whofe thirft after blood was as great as that of 
her hufband. The reader will find in Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus °, a detail of thofe cruel and inhuman executions. It be^ 
ing difcovered, that a purple garment was making privately 
at Tyre, the two Apollinares, father and fon, the former go- 
vernor of Phoenicia, and the latter fon-in-law to the prefect 
Domitian, were by Gallus's orders arrefted, as if they afpired 
at the fovereignty, and, without any farther enquiry, con- 



demned to banifliment. But thofe who conducted them, afc 
fome diftance from Antioch, purfuant to their private orders, 
broke their thighs, and then put them to death p , Urficinus, 
general of the horfe, was obliged to abandon the defence of 
Nifibis, and haften to Antioch, to prefide at the enquiry which 
the emperor ordered to be made in this affair $ but the other 
judges being named, and well inftrucled before-rhand by Gal- 



lus and Conftantina, he could not proceed as he would have 
otherwife done $ for Ammianus Marcellinus, who ferved un- 
der him, fpeaks every-where of him as a man of an unblem- 
ifhed character. As this commiffion gave him an opportimi- 
ty of difcovering many things till then not known, he ac- 
quainted the emperor with the ftate of affairs in the eaft, and 
preffed him to redrefs the many evils which afflicted thofe 
provinces q . Befides the informations the emperor received 
Gallus ac- c f Gallus's male-adminiftration and cruelties, he was told, 

pking at the tnat > not Satisfied with the dignity of Caefar, he afpired at 
fovereignty. the fovereignty, and harboured evil defigns againft the empe- 
ror. This charge was believed by Socrates r , and is not der 

nied by Ammianus s . But other writers will have thefe to have 
been mere inventions of Dynamus and Picentius, two mean 

and infamous informers f . To whom Zofimus adds the pre* 

'■ feci 
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te& Lampridius, a man of great ambition, and the eunuchs 
of the court, who had a great afcendant over the emperor, 
efpecially his chief chamberlain Eufebius-. Conftantius, giv 
ing credit to their accufations, whether true or falfe, refolved 

upon the ruin and death of Gallus, tho' his coufin-germari 
and brother-in-law j but left he mould openly revolt, he 
carefully concealed his intention, and wrote a very friendly 



and obliging letter to Gallus, inviting him to Italy, that he 




s 



might advue with him on certain affairs of great importance. in ^^ t9 
At the fame time, he wrote to Urficinus, at that time magi- 
fter equitum* or general of the horfe in the eaft, to come 
with all fpeed to Milan, in order to deliberate about the moft 
roper meafures that might be taken with refpeft to the Per- 
ians, who were anembling their forces, as was pretended, 
with a defigri to invade Syria. This was likewife a pretext 

which the emperor made ufe of to remove Urficinus, left he 

Jhould raife difturbances in the eaft during the abfence of Gal- 
lus. For the eunuchs and courtiers, dreading the merit and 

abilities of that worthy man and great warrior, filled the em- 
peror's mind with fuch fears and jealoufies, in order to com- 
pafs his ruin. One Profper, a comes or count, was fent to 
Jiicceed him, but only with the title and character of his de- 
puty, to remove from him all apprehenuons of his being fufr 
peeled \ Urficinus, on the receipt of the emperor's letter^ . 
fet out immediately, accompanied by Ammianus the hiftori- 

an, and arrived at Milan much fooner than he was expected, 

to the great joy of the emperor, who now thought of nothing 

but getting Gallus into his power. In order to this, bendes 
the above-mentioned letter to Gallus, he wrote feyeral others 
to Conftantina, exprefling a great defire to fee her, and invi- ftantina, 
ting her to court, with the moft tender infmuations imagins 
ble ; for he thought that the readieft way to draw Gallus 
thither. They were both too fenfible of their evil conduct 
not to apprehend the worft from the emperor j however, 
Conftantina, who was well acquainted with her brother's tem- 
per, hoped by her artful infinuations to difarm his rage; and, 
Without any farther deliberation, fet out on her journey, leav- 
ing Gallus at Antioch ; but (he had fcarce entered the province 

of Bithynia, when {he was feized with a fever at a place cal- 
led Cceni Gallicani, of which fhe died, leaving behind her c« nl * anu ' na 
one daughter, of whom no farther mention is made in hifto- hw 

ry. Her body was carried to Rome, and buried on the No- 
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mentan way, where flood the church of the N martyr Agnes, 

which me had founded v/ . Her death threw Gallus into the 
utmoft perplexity ; as he had now loft his only advocate with 
the emperor, he defpaired of being able to appeafe him ; and 
therefore began to think of aiTuming the title of Auguftus, 
which he had done, had he met with the leaft encouragement; 
but mo ft of his friends deferring him on account of his incon- 
ftant temper, and the reft hating him for his cruelty, and 
dreading the power of Conftantius, he was obliged to lay a- 
fide all thoughts of openly revolting. In the mean time, the 
emperor, with frequent letters and repeated meflages, impor- 
tuned him to come with all fpeed to court. Among the reft, 
he fent one Scudilo to him, a crafty infinuating man, who, 
by giving him all imaginable aflurances on the emperor's 
part, prevailed upon him to leave Antioch, and begin his 
^from tS j ourne y t0 Italy* He ftopt fome time at Conftantinople, 

Antioch. where, like a man who apprehended no danger, he exhibit- 
ed public (hews, and diverted himfelf and the people with 
the circenfian fports. This confident behaviour encreafed the 
emperor's fears and jealoufies, who thereupon ordered all the 
garrifons to be removed out of the cities and towns through 
which he was to pafs, left he fhould debauch them j and at 
the fame time difpatched feveral officers to him, who, under 

IS atch dib y ^ our °f attencun g hi m > were t0 keep a watchful eye over 
Jhe'offieew him > which they did with fuch ftrictnefs, that, though the 
of Conflan- Thebean legions encamped in Thrace, upon his arrival at 

tius. Adrianople, fent deputies to him, afluring him, that they 

were ready to ftand by him, and affift him to the utmoft of 

their power, yet during the twelve days he ftaid in that city, 

the deputies could never have an opportunity of fpeaking with 

him. In the mean time, he received frefh letters from the em- 
peror, requiring him to make what hafte he could, and pub- 
lic carriages were provided for his equipage ; but the officers fent 

him by Conftantius adviiing him to leave his court at Adria 



9 



nople, he fet out with a fmall retinue for Milan, where the em 

peror then was ; but upon his arrival at Petavium in Noricurn 
he was there met by Barbatio, who, entering the fame evening 
Is arretted at the houfe where he lodged with a company offoldiers, ftript 
Petavium, ^him of all the enfigns of his dignity, and difpatched one Apo- 
the enfigns 0 aemus w *th his purple {hoes to the emperor, afluring him 

•f his dignity in the mean time, by repeated oaths, that nothing elfe was in 

tended by the emperor againft him ; but neverthelefs, put 

him into a clofe litter, he hurried him away to Flanona 

now 
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now Fianone, in Dalmatian not far from Pola, where Crif- 

pus Gefar, the fon of Conftantine, had been put to death 

twenty-eight years before. Thither the emperor fent his two 

molt inveterate enemies, Eufebius the eunuch and Pentades 
his fecretary, to examine him about the death of the prefect 

Domitian, and others, to hear what plea he could make * . 

Julian >' and Libanus z write, that he was condemned without 
ib much as being heard , .and truly a prince, who hears only 
with the ears of his favourites, may be faid not to hear at 
all. Gallus owned moft of the crimes that were laid to his 
charge ; but alledged, that they proceeded chiefly from the 
mitigation and evil counfels of his wife Conftantina. The 
emperor, provoked at this plea, which reflected in fo high a 

meafure on his After, and confequently on himfelf, and egged 
on by the enemies of Gallus, perfuading him, that his fafety 
depended upon the deftruction of fo dangerous a rival, refol- 

ved to put an end to his own fears, and the other's life, and 

accordingly figned a warrant for his execution a . Some au- And put 
thors write, that the emperor,, foon after, changing his mind, dealh - 
countermanded the execution ; but that Eufebius, and the 
other enemies of Gallus, pretended that it came too late b . Be 

Aat as it will, it is certain that Gallus was beheaded, and 

atoned with his own blood for the blood of many innocent 
perfons, which he had ftied. Thus fell Gallus Casfar, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his agejafter having reigned near four years. 
His death was chiefly owing to his own tyrannical conduct 

but in great meafure to the malice of Eufebius, Scudilo, and 

Barbatio, his avowed enemies, who charged him with more 

crimes than he had really committed c . All thofe who had 

been any~ways concerned with him in the death of the pre- 
feci: Domitian, the quaeftor Montius, and his other crimes, 
felt the weight of the emperor's difpleafure. Multitudes of 



people of all ranks were brought out of the eaft in chains 
Aquileia, where they were tryed by Eufebius and one Arbora, 
men deftitute of all mercy and compaflion, and on that very 
account charged by Conftantius with that commiflion. Thefe 
mercilefs judges, without making any diftinclion between the 



guilty and innocent, fentenced fome to the rack, and after 

that to baniihment, others to fervile ofBces in the army, and 

great numbers to death, fparing none but fuch as could re- 

H h 2 deem 
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deem themfelves with large fums. Lufcus, the firft magif- 
trate of Antioch, was burnt alive. But Gorgonius, Gallus's 



great chamberlain, the in oft guilty of all, efcaped by bribing 



his judges, and the eunuchs of the court. Julian, the brother 
of Gallus, though no-ways concerned in his crimes, was kept 
feven months und er clofe confinement, and would have been 
put to death, had he not been faved by the favour of the en> 
prefs Eufebia d . By the death of Gallus, the Roman empire 

became united under one prince, after it had continued divid- 
ed for the fpace of near feventy years, that is, from the year 
285, or 286, when Dioclefian took Maximian for his col- 
legue ; for ever fince that time there had been either feveral 
emperors, or one Casfar. Ammianus obferves, that Conftan- 
tius, fwelled with pride upon feeing himfelf fole mafter of the 
empire, a/Turned the title of eternal, ftyled himfelf lord of the 
univerfe, and gave ear to the flatteries of his ambitious and 
infinuating courtiers \ As for Urficinus, general of the horfe 
in the eaft, of whom we have fpoken above, he was accufed of 

having put Gallus upon all the wrong meafures he had taken, 
in order to render him obnoxious to the people, and make 
the empire fall to his own children. But Ammianus, his 
faithful friend and infeparable companion, affures us, that his 
only crime was the umbrage which the eunuchs, and other 
courtiers, took at his great power and extraordinary abilities. 
However, after the death of Gallus, it was refolved in a coun- 
cil, which was held privately in the emperor's apartment, that 
the following night he fbould be conveyed out of the city, and 
executed without any farther trial. But the emperor chang- 
ing his mind, Urficinus efcaped, and Conftantius was foon 
after obliged to have recourfe to the valour and addrefs of fo 
brave and experienced a commander, as we {hall fee anon d . 

The next confuis were Arbetio and Lollianus. During 
tfceir adminiftration, the emperor enacted , two remarkable 
laws ; the one addreffed to Volufianus, vicar of Rome, and 
dated the thirtieth of April, forbidding the marriage of a bro- 
ther or fifter-in-law, and declaring the children born of fuch 
a marriage illegitimate ; the other dated the twenty-third of 
September, and addrefled to one Severus, ordaining bifhops to 



be judged by bifhops, and not by the civil magiftrates c . In 



the 



d 
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he beginning of this year, Conftantius fummoned a counc il 
of biftiops at Milan, and baniflied Liberius, bifhop of Rome, 
into Thrace, becaufe he would not confent to the fentence 
pafTedby the council againft the great Athanafms f . Before the 
emperor left Milan, Africanus, governor of Pannonia Se-^ i J* nu1 
cunda, was brought prifoner to that city, with feveral others, othcw V crud- 
who, after being tortured in a molt cruel manner, werely tortured 
thrown into prifon, becaufe they had at an entertainment ex- p°? 
prelfed themfelves with great freedom on matters of {late ; u plCj ° nj * 
whence it was concluded, that they were carrying on fome 
plot, and that Africanus afpired at the fovereignty. A tri- 
bune, by name Marinus, who was prefent at this entertain- 
ment, chofe rather to lay violent hands on himfelf at Aquileia, 
than to endure the torture g . Ammianus, who relates this, 
does not tell us in this place what became of Africanus and 
the other prifoners ; but feems elfewhere ;! to infinuate, that 
they were all put to death. The emperor foon after left Mi- 
lan to march againft the Germans, who made frequent in- 
roads into the empire towards the Brigantine lake, now the 
lake of Conftance. The emperor himfelf remained in the 
plains of the country now belonging to the Grifons in the 

neighbourhood of the prefent city of Coira, and detached 
Arbetb with the flower of the army againft the enemy. Ar- 
betio fell into an ambufcade, and loft great numbers of his 
men ; but this lofs was foon retrieved by the valour of Arin- 
theus, who became famous under the emperor Valens, and 
of two other officers, who falling upon the Germans, with- Ths Ger- 
out waiting the orders of their general, put them to flight, mans defeat 
and obliged them to abandon the Rorrfan territories. The* d * 
emperor, fatisfied with this, returned, to Milan, and there 
took up his winter-quarters : . From Milan* he wrote a long 
letter to the fenate of Conftantinople in commendation of the 
philofopher Themiftius, whom he had created fenator .of that 
city. Themiftius anfwered this letter foon after by a pane- 
gyric on Conftantius,wherein he endeavours to prove,, that he 
was the greateft philofopher in the whole empire \ The em- 
peror's letter and the oration of Themiftius are ftill extant 
The tranquillity which Conftantius enjoyed, at this time was 
foon interrupted by the apprehenfion of a pretended conlpi- 



racy, which produced a true one, Sy Ivanus, the fon of Bo- Sylvanus # 
nitus, a leading man among the Franks, commanded in Gaul,*^ 1 ^'^* 
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and had performed there great exploits againft the barbarians. 
He owed his preferment to the artifices of rival courtiers, e-i 
fpecially of Arbetio, the conful of this year, who, jealous of 
his extraordinary merit, had propofed him to the emperor as 

the bett qualified perfon in the empire for driving the barba- 
rians out of Gaul, and reftoring that province, diftreffed by 
their frequent inroads, to its former condition. And truly 



Sylvanus well deferved the character which Arbetio gave him 



* 



but the conful's main defign in commending him, and extol- 
ling his military talents, was to remove him from the empe- 
ror's prefence, in order to compafs his ruin, which he did in 
the following manner : One Dynames, keeper of the empe- 
ror's mules, leaving Gaul, begged of Sylvanus letters of re r 
commendation to his friends at court ; which being granted 
the traitor erafed all but the fubfcription ; and having inferted 
directions to the friends of Sylvanus for the carrying on of a 
confpiracy, delivered the letters to the prefect Lampridius, 
who being privy, as was fuppofed, to this wicked contrh 
vance, mewed them to the emperor. Hereupon orders were 
immediately iffued for the apprehending of fuch perfons as 
were named in the letters. As there were at that time 
great numbers of Franks of dittin&ion at court, they all in- 
terpofed in favour of their country-man 5 among the reft 
Malaricus, their chief, well apprifed that the whole was mere 
calumny, offered to go into Gaul, and bring the fuppofed 
criminal before the emperor ; adding, that if perfons, whom 
Sylvanus mittrufted, mould be fent for that purpofe, he might 
be prompted by fear, to attempt what he was falfly accufed of 

having already attempted. But Conftantius, without hearken* 
ing to the juft and reafonable propofal of Malaricus, was 
perfuaded by Arbetio to name Apodemus, a declared ene- 
my to all men of probity, tq enquire into this affair. He 
immediately fet out for Gaul ; but inftead of prefenting 
to Sylvanus as foon as he arrived, purfuant to his inftruc- 
tions, the emperor's letter commanding him to repair forthr 
with to court, he feized on his eflate, and caufed his friends in 
Gaul to be apprehended and put to the torture. This come- 
ing to the ears of Sylvanus, who was then at Cologn, and 
too well acquainted with the emperor's fufpicious temper, and 
the afcendant his enemies at court had over him, to fuffer 
himfelf to be arretted, he refolved at firft to take Ihelter 



among the. Franks his countrymen ; but being perfuaded by 



his friends not to truft a. people fo remarkable for their fickle* 

»e& and treachery, he determined for his own prefervation, 

to 
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* 

to do what otherwife he would never have thought of ; and 
accordingly affumed the purple, and caufed himfelf to be pro- 
claimed emperor by the troops under his command Some ^ forced to 
of his coins have reached us, on which he bears the title of J^w/dl- 
Auguftus, and the prsenomen of Flavius, common, fince fence. 
Conftantine's time, to fuch as had none of their own, efpe- 
cially foreigners . While thefe things paned in Gaul, Dy- 

names, to flrengthen his accufation againft Sylvanus, forged 
a letter in the name of that general, and of Malaricus, to a 
tribune, defiring him to get every thing ready, without ex- 



plaining himfelf further. The tribune, being at a lofs about 
the meaning of it, fent it to Malaricus, who, knowing it to 
pe forged, complained aloud of the treachery, and, with the 
other Franks, demanded vengeance on thole who were by 
fuch malicious contrivances endeavouring to prejudice the em- 
peror againfr. thofe of their nation. This occafioned an en- 
quiry, and unravelled the whole fcene of iniquity. The em- 
peror, well apprifed of the innocence of Sylvanus and the ^ 
malice of his accufers, depofed the prefect Lampridius, and c c ^ t inn9 
even ordered him, with feveral other perfons of diftinction, 
to be put to the torture, on which fome of them owned the 
whole to be a mere calumny. They were, however, in the 
end all abfolved, fo great was the power of their faction at 
court ' y and Dynames was even preferred to the government 

of Hetruria, As Sylvanus was declared innocent, they were 
all greatly furprifed by the arrival of a meflenger from Gaul 



difpatched to acquaint the emperor, that Sylvanus had actual- 
ly afllimed the title of emperor. The meflenger arrived at 
Milan about the clofe of the evening, and the emperor, 
thunder-ftruck at the unexpected tidings, fummoned a council 
the fame night, the refult of which was, that Urficinus, of 



whom we have fpoken above, fhould be fent forthwith into Urficinw 
Gaul, the courtiers, who dreaded Urficinus no lefs than Syl- jj^ a8amft 
vanus, hoping by that means to get rid of one whom they 
hated, and perhaps of both. Urficinus made what hafte he 
could to reach Cologn, that Sylvanus, fuppofing his revolt. 

yet known at court, might the more readily com-» 
ply with the emperor's injunctions. For Urfic 



ed with letters from the emperor to Sylvanus, confirming 
him in his poll of general, enjoining him to repair to court, 
and in the mean time deliver up the command of the army to 
Urficinus, But Urficinus, notwithstanding the hafte he made, 

4 came. 
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Came too late* the news of Sylvanus's revolt being known at 



having got to Cologn before him ; which obliged him 



to change his meafures, and pretend, that he had deferred 
Conftantius, and was come to mare with Sylvanus his fucceffes 
misfortunes, waiting in the mean time a favourable op- 

« ^ « ft <m * • * * ft- mm -m % 



portunity of difpatching him* This was a dangerous expe 



dient, and altogether unworthy of that greatnefs of foul which 
Ammianus fo much admires in his hero. Sylvanus received 
him with extraordinary demonftrations of kindnefs, freely 
opened all his thoughts to him, advifed with him about the 
meafures that were to be taken for their mutual fecurity, and 

repofed in him an entire confidence j which gave Urficinus, 

an opportunity of gaining over fome of his guards with large 
promifes, who early one morning forced unexpectedly the 



gates of the palace, and entering fword in hand, met Syl 
nus, while he was attempting to make his efcape, and take 
Sylvanus fan&uary in a neighbouring church, and cut him in pieces, 

after he had enjoyed the title of emperor only twenty-eight 



UrfidSL ° f da ^ s H * Thus fel1 one of the bravcft and moft defervin g of 

fleers of the empire, whom the crafty malice of jealous cour^ 

tiers, and the credulity of the emperor, had obliged in his 

own defence to aflume the purple. He had ferved under 

Magnentiusj but deferring him with a numerous body of 

cavalry under his command before the battle of Murfa, had 
ever after diftinguifhed himfelf in the wars of Conftantius, 
who, in regard of his eminent fervices, had railed him to the 
poft of magifter peditum, or general of the foot. But no, 
merit or fervices, however great, are a fufficient antidote 
againft the poifonous tongues of artful and infinuating cour- 
tiers, when they have once gained the confidence, and en- 
grafted the favour, of a jealous, weak, and timorous prince. 
Conftantius expreffed an extraordinary joy at the news of Syl- 
vanus's death ; but though he owned, that he had nothing 
more to fear, yet he proceeded with great rigour againft fucli 



had been any- ways concerned in his revolt, Pemenes 
who had defended Treves againft Decentius, and many other 
perfons of diftinc"tion, were condemned and executed. The 



for putting all the friends of Sylvanus to death 



without diflinction; but were therein oppofed by the emperor, 
alledging that friendfhip ought not to be punimed as a crime; 
nay, he ordered the effects and eftate of the unhappy Sylva-r 

nus to be referred for his ion, who was then very young, 

and had been left by his father as an hoftage at court, per-. 

ceiving,, 



n Arnmian. 1. xv. p 38—42. Zonar. p. 17 
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ceiving, when it. was too late, that the malice of his enemies, 
and not his ambition, had prompted, and in a manner forced, 

him 



The barbarians, whom the brave Sylvanus had driven T he cm f 
out of Gaul, that is, the Franks, Alemans, and Saxons, 

n ° danger. 

fooner heard the news of his death, than they broke into that 
province with greater fury man ever, and took and pillaged 
above forty cities, and among the reft Cologn, which they 
levelled with the ground p. At the fame time, the Quadi 
and Sarmatians, entering Pannonia, laid all wafte before 
them * ; and the Perfians over-ran without oppofition Mefo- 

potamia and Armenia, Profper, who had fucceeded Urfici- 
nus, and the prefect Maufonianus, being more intent upon 
pillaging than defending the countries committed to their 
care r . Conftantius, apprifed of the danger that threatened 
the empire, but not thinking it advifeable to ftir out of Italy 
himfelf, after, various confutations, refolved in the end to 



raife his coufin Julian, the brother of Gallus, to the dignity 

of Caefar. This defign was oppofed by all the fycophants at 
court, who, extolling the emperor's prudence, conduct, and 
courage, told him, that he was capable of fuftaining the bur- 
den of the empire alone, infinuating at the fame time, that 

it was no- ways fafe for him to raife Julian to that high {ra- 
tion. But the emprefs Eufebia, interpofing in favour of Ju- 
lian, prevailed upon her hufband to purfue his intentions. 
The emperor therefore, being returned to Milan before the 
thirty-firft of October from a fhort progrefs, ordered Julian 
to quit his philofophical cloak, and gave him an apartment in 
the palace ; and on the fixth of November having afTembled 
the army, he afcended the tribunal, and placing J ulian on 
his right hand, he acquainted the foldiers with his defign of 
dignifying his coufin with the title and authority of Caefar, 
and afked their confent The army with one voice approved 
of his refolution ; whereupon the emperor cloathed him with 
a purple robe, faluted him with the title of Caefar, and of j 

moft loving brother ; appointed him governor of Gaul, and, e 

in committing that province to his care, told him, that he 
placed him over a flout army, not doubting but upon occa 



fion he would fignalize at their head his own courage, and 
be witnefs of theirs. This ceremony and fpeech were fol- 
lowed by loud acclamations, and great encomiums beftowed 




* Ammian. p. 44. & Julian, or. i. & ii. p. 89, 7 83, 184. 
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by the whole army on the emperor and the new Csefar 

He marries few days after Conftantius gave him his filler Helena in mar 
Helena, the r i a g e 5 anc j this new favour and mark of diftin£tion was like* 

fifter? 01 S w ^ e 0WUi g t0 Eufebia, who, befides many other things of 

great value, prefented the young prince on this occafion with 

a large and well-chofen library \ But at the fame time his 

whole houfe was changed, the emperor pretending thereby 

to do him honour but his real defign was to remove all iij 
whom he had any confidence : guards were placed 

H ives°7h r 2P artme nt 9 not fo much to defend as to watch him ; all his 
emperor 6 Otters were opened before they came to his hands, infomuch, 

jealoufy. that he thought it advifeable to defire his beft friends to for? 

bear vifiting him, left they fhould expofe themfelves or him 
to danger l . Before he let out for Gaul, the emperor gave 
him inftructions under his own hand, regulating his whole 
conduct, even the expences of his table, as if he had been a 
child, fays Ammianus u , fent to fchool. At the fame 
lie greatly retrained and curtailed his authority, enjoining 
the generals who ferved under hinu to watch his actions with 




1 



no lefs care than fhofe of the enemy, and inventing one Mar- 
cellus with the command of the army, who was fent to fuc- 
ceed Urficinus, though the latter was ordered to continue in 
Gaul till the war was ended, with the title of general, but 
without any command, the emperor being {till in fome de- 
gree prejudiced againft him Julian was, above all,ftri&ly 
enjoined not to give any largelTes to the army ; and authors 
obferve that Conftantius himfelf, contrary to cuftom, gave 

none upon h:~ promotion ;: . Several writers tell us, that 

the emperor fent Julian into Gaul on purpofe to deftroy 
him y . But whst others write feems to us more probable, viz. 
that he treated him thus on account of his youth, . and want 
of experience, and to deprive him of all means of revolting, 
He is fent and fetting up for himfelf. Julian fet out from Milan on the 
iaio Gaul. £ r f|; 0 f December, the emperor himfelf accompanying him 

far as Pavia, from whence he purfued his journey to 
Alps, attended only by three hundred and fixty foldiers, On 
his arrival at Turin, he was firft acquainted with the lofs of 
Cologn, which had been kept concealed from the emperor. 
He arrived at Vienne before the end of the year, and was re-. 

ceived 
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ceived by the people of that city and the neighbourhood, with 
extraordinary marks of joy z . While he was entering the ci- 

, an old woman, who had been long blind, cried out, 
Ammianus is to be credited, that he would one day reftore 
the temples of the gods y . 

The following year 3 356, Conftantius took upon him his 

eighth confulfhip, and chofe Julian for his collegue. The 
latter palled the winter at Vienne, deliberating about the 

operations of the enfuing campaign. During his flay there, he 

received intelligence, that the city of Autun was befieged by Autun ^ 

the barbarians, but defended with great bravery by the ve- fieged by the. 
terans, who ha4 repulfed the enemy when they were already ^ ar K™ 
fcaling the walls, which had encouraged the other troops tp the fiiee* 
make a vigorous fally. However Julian, having affembled 
what forces he could, marched to the rejief of the place ; but 
iinding the fiege raifed, from Autun he went in purfuit of 
the barbarians to Auxerre, croffing with no fmall danger thick 
woods, and from Auxerre to Troies. On his march he 
found himfelf furrounded on all fides by the enemy, who 
moved about the country in great bodies ; but he put them 
to flight with a handful of men, killed great numbers of 
them, and took fome prifoners. From Troies he haftened to 
Rheims, where the main body of the army, commanded by 
Marcellus, waited his arrival. Leaving Rheims, he took his 
rout towards Decempagi, now Dieuze, on the Seille in Lor 
rain, with a defign to fall upon the Germans, who were bu- 
fied in ravaging that country. But the enemy, taking ad- 
vantage of a dark and wet night, attacked his rear unexpect- 
edly, and would have cut off two legions, had not the reft 
of the army, alarmed at the fudden noife, turned back to 
their affiftance. The Germans themfelves were defeated a 
few days after, though not with great lofs, in the neighbour- 



iiood of Brocromagus, now Brumt, in Alface, between Stras- 
bourg and Haguenau b . This fmall victory opened him a 
Way to Cologn, which he found abandoned by the enemy, Colo & n re - 
and entered, after it had been ten months in their hands. The u^nJX 
barbarians had neglected to fortify it ; but Julian ordered the built, 
antient fortifications to be with all fpeed repaired, and the 
houfes rebuilt L . Libanius adds, that he re-eftablifhed ano- 
ther great city in that country, perhaps Tongres or Treves, 
which had been often attacked by the barbarians, and was re- 
duced 



Ammian. 1. xv. p. 50. Liban. or. xii. p. 270. a Am- 
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duced to a miferable condition. During his flay at Cologn, 
one of the kings of the Franks, dreading his arms, Tent de- 
puties to him to fue for a peace ; but Julian granted him on- 
ly a mort truce. Having repaired the city and fortifications 
of Cologn, he removed to Bafle to fupport the emperor, who 
was making war upon the Germans in Rhaetia, and to pre- 
vent their efcaping from him into Gaul. He continued there 

till winter, when he retired to the city of Sens, and there 
took up his quarters ! . This campaign proved, according to 
the account which Ammianus gives us of it, very glorious for 
Authors dif Julian. But the many advantages which he is faid to have . 

hfsfirftca"' %?* ne ^ mu ^ e ^ tner nave Deen confiderable than they are 
paign. reprefented by that writer, or counter-balanced by equal lof- 

fes, fince Julian himfelf writes, that his firft campaign prov- 
ed unfuccefsful, and that during this fummer he per- 
formed nothing worthy of notice *. Befides, we mall fee 
him next winter befieged in Sens by the barbarians, and 0- 

bliged to fly before them, which he himfelf owns c ; but 
Ammianus has pafled it over in filence. Libanius fays, that 
the greateft victory he gained this year was over himfelf, in 
reftraining his courage, and bearing with patience the evil 
offices of thofe about him, who, inftead of feconding his 
great defigns, made it their whole bufinefs to thwart them, in 
compliance with their private inftru&ions, and to humour the 
jealous temper of Conflantius f . The fame writer adds, 

fpeaking, we fuppofe, like an orator, that Julian was allow- 
ed not to a£t, but only to {hew himfelf As for Conflan- 
tius, it appears from the dates of feveral laws, that he did 
not flir from Milan till after the eleventh of April h , and then 
took a progrefs into Illyricum He was returned to Milan 
on the twenty-ninth of October, as appears from a law bear- 
ing that date, which confirms to the clergy of the city of 
Rome all their privileges k . He left Milan foon after to 
make war upon the Germans, who had for their kings the 
two brothers Gondomadus and Vadomarus. He pafled the 

(Sonftantms -^ n ^ ne 3 entere d their dominions on the fide of Rhaetia, and 
rbiiges the meeting with no oppofition, laid wafte their country far and 



Germans to wide. This obliged them to fue for peace, which the em 

fue or peror readily granted, and then returned to Milan, the ufual 

place 



d Ammian. p. 61, 72. * Julian, ad Allien, p. 510. c I* 
dem ibid. r Liban. or. ix. p. 237. 8 Idem, or. xii. P- 
271. h Cod. Theodof. chron. p. 55. 1 Athanaf. folit. p- 

Si j. k Cod. Theodof. 1. xvi. tit, 2, leg. 13. p. 39. 
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place of his refidence While the emperor was abroad on 
this expedition, the emprefs Eufebia vifited the city of Rome* 

and was received there by the fenate, who went out to meet 
her, with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. During her 
ftay in that metropolis, fhe gave great largeffes to the people, 
and upon her departure made rich prefents to the heads of 
the tribes m . The fame year, Conftantius, exerting his zeal 
for the do&rine of Arius, drove Athanafius from his fee at 
Alexandria ; and put Georgius, an Arian in his room. He 
likewife banifhed the orthodox bilhops, Hilarius of Poitiers, 
-and Rhodanes of Touloufe. But as for Athanafius, he perfe- 
cted him even beyond the limits of the empire, writing let- 
ters againit him to the princes of Auximus in Ethiopia, where 
he imagined the perfecuted bifhop had taken ihelter. The 
fame year, the emperor enacted two remarkable laws, the ^JJ^JJJ 
, dated the twentieth of February, condemning thofe to Ehc°vvor (hip- 



one 



<teath who Ihould for the future facrifice, or pay any manner ping of idols 

of worfhip, to idols 1 j the other, dated the eighth of March, 
declaring the effects of condemned perfons, except in cafes of 
magic or treafon, to belong to their children and relations 

within the third degree °. But this law the emperor himfelf 
revoked in two years after p . 

The next confuls were, Conftantius the ninth time, and 
Julian the fecond. The latter had taken up his winter-quar- 
ters at Sens, as we have related above, and had kept with him 

but a fmall number of troops, the reft being difperfed about 

the country for the convenience of their quarters in a province 
fo often ravaged and laid wafte. The barbarians, apprifed J uI5an J" - 
of this, came in great numbers, and laid fiege to the place, 1 
hoping to take, Julian himfelf prifoner. But he, with the 
few forces he had, made fo vigorous a defence, that the ene- 
my, defpairing of ever being able to reduce the town, drew 
off their forces, and retired, after they had lain a whole 
month before it. All this while Marcellus, the commander 
in chief, never ftirred to refcue Julian, or relieve the place, 
though he was quartered in the neighbourhood Ammia- 
nus tells us, that for this neglect he was by the emperor de- 
prived of his command, and confined to Sardica, the place of 

his nativity \ But Julian fays only, that Conftantius began 

to 




1 Ammia'a. 1. xvi. p. 77, &c. Julian, or. iii. p. 240. m 
lian. or. in. p. 240, 241 . 11 Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. 10. leg 
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to fufpe£t: him, arid look upon him as unequal to the com- 
mand with which he was invefted s , Libanius writes, that 
he dreaded the barbarians, opprefled the fubje&s of the em- 
pire, treated Julian himfelf with great haughtinefs, thwarted 
ail his defigns, and upon his removal repaired to Milan to 

difcredit him with the emperor. But Julian, well acquaint- 
ed with the malice of the one, and the jealoufy and credu- 
lity of the other, fent the eunuch Eutherius, his great cham- 
berlain, to anfwer fuch things as might be alledged againft 
him ; which he did fo effectually, that the emperor remain- 
ed fully fatisfied with the conduct of Julian l . Ammian be- 
HeJs t ftows great encomiums upon this eunuch. Not long after 

cd'comman- Conftantius declared Julian commander in chief of all the 

der in chief forces in Gaul, being perfuaded to ■ it either by the emprefs, 

forces in 6 or tne eunucn Eutherius, or probably by both At the fame 
Gaul. time he appointed Severus, an officer of great experience, and 

of a quite different temper from Marcellus, to command un- 
der him. Upon his arrival in Gaul, Julian, who received 
him with great joy, raifed new troops, and fupplied them 
with arms, which he luckily fo und in an old arfenal w . This 
year Conftantius fentenced to death a great" many perfons 
convicted of having confulted the magicians, and publifhed a 
law forbidding, on pain of death, any one to have recourfe 
to the augurs, arufpices, or any other diviners whatfoever \ 
By another law, dated the fourth of December, he con- 
demned all magicians to be devoured by the wild beafts y . 

Conftantius This year, the emperor took a progrefs to Rome, which he 
takes a pro- had never yet feen, with the emprefs Eufebia, and his lifter 

Rome° Helena, the wife of Julian. He entered the metropolis of 

the empire on the twenty-eighth of April, in a gilt chariot, 
adorned with an incredible number of precious ftones, bein 

attended by the fenate, and the whole noblity, who came 
out in their robes and richefl: apparel to meet him. The reader 
will find a very particular account of his triumphal entry in Am- 
is taken niianus, who defcribes it at length a . He was wonderfully taken 

with the with the grandeur and magnificence of the place, with themul- 



In&m Tsni ^ tn ^ Q °^ ^ e P eo pl e > w * m the loftinefs of the buildings j but 
ficence of 1 " chiefly admired the temple of Jupiter Tarpeius, the public 
the city, baths, the amphitheatre, Pompey's theatre, and the fquare of 

Trajan. He is faid to have complained of fame, far exceeding 

truth 
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truth in other things, but coming fhort of it in what related 

to Rome. He harangued both the people and the fenate 



the former from the roftra, and the latter in the fenate-houfe 
He is thought to have celebrated in that great metropolis 
the thirty-fifth year of his reign, reckoning from 323, 
when he was created Csefar , and it was perhaps on 00 
cafion of that folemnity that he ordered public fports to be 
exhibited, not only in Rome, but in all the other cities of I- 

taly \ During his ftay at Rome, he was prefented with 

golden crowns of an extraordinary weight by feveral cities, 

and among th e reft by the city of Conftantinople, which had 

appointed Themiftius to prefent it 5 but he falling fick, the 
difcourfe, which he had compofed for the occafion, was fent 

to the emperor, who was fo well pleafed with it, that he or- 
dered a ftatue to be erected in honour of the orator which 

prompted him to write a fecond difcourfe or panegyric b . 

The emperor, defiring to add fomething of his own to the 



ornaments of the city, gave orders for the conveying of an 

obelifk thither, which had been removed bv his father Con- 



ftantine from Heliopolis in Egypt with that defign, and had 
been carried as far as Alexandria. But, that prince dying in 
the mean time, it ftill remained there. Conftantius there- 
fore ordered it to be brought to Rome, where it was with 
much difficulty fet up in the Circus Maximus about the be- 
inning of the following year r . This is the obelifk which 
was ere&ed in Rome in the pontificate of Sextus V d . Con- 

ftantius would 1iot enter the place, where the fenate affem- 




bled, till the antient altar of Victory was removed from thence, 
left he mould defile his eyes, fays St. Ambrofe e , with the 
unhallowed fight of an altar confecrated to the infernal fpirits. 
He was greatly taken with the pleafures and diverfions of 

Rome, fays Ammianus f ; but was foon obliged to abandon 

them, upon intelligence that the Suevians had entered Rhse- 

tia, the Quadians Valeria, and the Sarmatians Lower Panno- 
nia and Upper Mcefia. He therefore' left Rome on the twen- H( 
ty-ninth of May, after he had been there about a month, and t0 ' 
was at Milan, if no miftake has crept into the code, on the 
third of June, and likewife on the thirteenth of July ? ; whence 
we may conclude, that the barbarians withdrew of their own 
accord. While Conftantius was at Milan, he received letters 

from 



a Ammian. ibid. b Themift. or. iv. p. 53—57. c Am- 
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from Mufonianus, prefect of the eaft, informing him, that 
Sapor, king of Perfia, was engaged on the moft remote fron- 
tiers of his kingdom in a mighty war with the Ghionits 
and other people ; that he had fuftered great lofTes, and 
confequently would, in ail likelihood, hearken to a treaty 

of peace and amity with the Romans, which Mufonianus 
had taken care to propofe to Tamfapor, the Perfian general 

on the frontiers of Mefopotamia, who had written on that 
Urficinus re- fubje£fc to his mafter. Thefe negotiations came to nothing, 

Gaul* 'an? as wm a PP ear anon - However, the emperor fent for Urli- 
fent into the cinus, who was ftili in Gaul, in order to advife with him | 
wft. about the moft proper method of dealing with the Periians, I 

In the mean time, Conftantius, leaving Milan about the mid- j 
die of July, went to Trent, and from thence into Illyricum, f 



{ 



vifited the frontiers of the empire towards the Danubej and 
conferred with the chiefs of the Quadians and other neigh 
bouring nations, who allured him of their friendfhip. Uifi* jjj 
cinus found him at Sirmium, and was, after feveral conferee f 
ces, fent by him into the eaft, with the character of gene- \ 
ral, and the fame power with which he had been inverted be- 
fore his difgrace h . The emperor was at Milan on the fourth jj 
and fixth of December j but returned to Sirmium before the 
eighteenth of December and, according to Ammianus k , 

paffed the winter there. 

To return to Gaul : The emperor, refolved by all means 
to put an end to the dreadful devaluations committed there |j 
Barbatio chiefly by the Alemans, wrote to Julian, to march with all 
fent into his forces againft them, and at the fame time fent Barbatio, 
Gaal » who had been created general of the foot in the room of Syl- 



vanus, out of Italy, with a body of twenty-five or thirty 
thoufand men, in order to furprife and enclofe the enemy be- 
tween the two armies. Barbatio was generally efteemed a 
good officer 1 , but all his bravery confined, according to | 
Ammianus ni , only in words. He had betrayed Gallus, un- 
der whom he ferved, and ftudied how to check the progrek 



of Julian ; who no fooner heard of his arrival at Bafle, than 
The Ger- he took the field, having with him only thirteen thoufand 
mans attack men . b ut t | ie a G erman nation, pafiing between the 

vim. 'and tw ° armies, advanced as far as. Lions, with a defign to fur- 
are cut in prife and pillage that wealthy city. As they met with a warm- 
pieces by er rece pti 0 n from the inhabitants than they expected, they 

gave 



Juiian 



h Ammian. ibid. p. 72. Julian, ad Athen. p. 5 1 3. # 1 
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gave over all thoughts of taking the place, and contented 
themfelves with ravaging the country all round it. Julian, 
upon the firft notice of what had happened, detached ftrong 
parties to guard the panes, through which he knew they 
muft return ; by this means they were all cut off, except 

thofe who marched near the camp of Barbatio, who was fo 



far from cutting off their retreat, that he complained bv a 



letter to Conftantius of fome officers for attempting it, who 
thereupon ordered them to be cafhiered. One of thefe was 
Valentinian, afterwards emperor ■'. The other barbarians 

either fortified themfelves in the countries which they had feiz- 

ed, flopping up all the avenues with huge trees, or took fliel- 

ter in the iflands formed by the Rhine. Julian refolved, firft 

to attack the latter, and with this view fent to demand fome 

boats of Barbatio, who, inftead of complying with his juff. Barbatio en- 

requeft, immediately burnt all his boats, as he did on another deavours to 

occafion the provifions which had been fent for both armies, defigas. hiS 
after he had plentifully fupplied his own. It is uncertain whether 
he behaved thus out of pique to Julian, or in compliance with 
private inftruclions from the emperor to thwart all his enter- 
prizes . Be that as it will, Julian, not in the leaft ruffled 
or difheartened at the unaccountable conduct of Barbatio, per- 
fuaded fome of the moff. refolute among his men to Wade over 




erne 



to one of the iflands, where they killed all the Germans who 
had taken fhelter there ; and feizing their boats, purfued the 
flaughter in feveral other iflands, till the enemy, abandoning, 
them all, retired with their wives, and what booty they could 
carry, to their refpective countries p . After this^ he under- ^"5* 
took the rebuilding of the Tres-taberna?, a fort near Straf- U ' 
bourgh in Alface, now known by the name of Saverne, which 
the enemy had demolifhed. As it was fo fituated as to curb 
the nations beyond the Rhine, and prevent their irruptions 
into Gau^ Julian not only repaired the antient fortifications^ 
but added new works to them, flored the place with provifi- 
ons for a Whole year, and left a numerous garrifon in it, to 
keep the neighbouring country in awe °. While Julian was 
bufied in this v/ork, Barbatio was employed in laying a bridge 
of boats over the Rhine ; but the enemy, apprifed of this, 
threw a great number of huee trees into the river, which, be- 



ing carried by the ftream againil the boats, funk feveral 
them, and parted the reft. Barbatio, feeing his work ru 



*i to flight by 
^" the baiba- 
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ed, thought it advifeable to retire ; but the enemy falling un- 
expectedly upon him in his retreat, cut great numbers of his 
men in pieces, took molt of his baggage, laid wafte the neigh- 



"* £ — 3 " ~"DO D * " b* J 

bouring country, and returned in triumph, loaded with boot) 



Hereupon Barbatio, putting his troops into winter-quarters^ 
as if the campaign had been over, though it was then but har- 

veft-time, returned to court, to make war there upon Julian 

with his calumnies and ill offices 1 . The barbarians, elated with 

this fuccefs, aflembled in great numbers, under the banners 
of Chnodomarius, a prince of great renown among them, 
and of fix other kings, and encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Strafbourgh. Being informed there by a deferter, that Ju- 
lian had only thirteen thoufand men with him, Chnodoma- 
rius fent him an haughty and menacing mefiage, commanding 
him to abandon forthwith the country' which the Germans had 
conquered by their courage and valour •'. Libanius adds, that 
the meffenger produced to him the letters of Conftantius, pro- 
mifing to relinquim to them what countries or cities they 



Ihould feize in Gaul l . By fuch promifes Conftantius is fup 
pofed to have ftirred them up againft the tyrant Magnentius. 
But Julian, paying no regard to them, detained the meifen- 
ger as a fpy, and purfued the works he had begun at Saverne, 
till he recived intelligence, that the enemy were advanced with- 
in twenty miles of his camp. Hereupon, leaving Saverne, 
he marched directly againft them. When he was about half 
way, he halted, with a defign to reft his men, and put 
the battle to the next day ; but both officers and foldiers de* 
inanding to be led without delay againft the enemy, he pur- 
fued his march, and found the Germans who had been in- 
ibmed of his approach, ready to receive him. They were 
thirty-five thoufand ftrcng, headed by feven kings, ten princes, 




of and many other lords of great diftinction. Both armies en- 
[ f . gaged with great refolution and intrepidity, and the victory 
continued long doubtful ; the Roman cavalry even gave way, 

could Julian, with all his oratory, prevail upon them 



lly and return to the charge : but the vigorous refiftance 



made by the foot fo dimeartened the enemy, that, after 



having attempted feveral times in vain to break them, they 

began to abate much of their impetuofity ; which the Romans 
perceiving, they made a laft effort ; and charging the barba- 
rians, already quite fpent, put them to flight, and purfued 

them 
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them with great flaughter. Great numbers of them threw The Ger- l 

themfelves into the Rhine, ^ which was in their rear, and ™ a ^ f ^JJ" 
were drowned. Chnodomarius himfelf was taken in a wood, 
and prefented to Julian in fight of the whole army, who there- 
upon faluted him with the title of Auguftus ; which he re- 
jected with great indignation, telling his foldters, That the 

glory of the action was chiefly owing to Conftantius, under 

whofe aufpices they had fought v . He loft in the battle only 

four tribunes, and two hundred anji forty-three private men. 
Of the Germans fix, or, as others^ will have it, eight, thou- 
fand men were killed in the field ; but a great number of 



dead bodies were feen floating; on the river w . Zofim 





writes, that fixty thoufand of the enemy were killed on the 
ot, and an equal number drowned ; but he muft have been 
milled by bad memoirs, which make us queftion the truth of 
what he adds, viz. that, after the battle, Julian obliged fix 

hundred of his horfemen, who had fled, to appear before 

the whole army in the apparel of women \ The battle of 
Strafbourgh is famous in hiftory. Julian himfelf ftyles it a 
fuccefsful action, which reftored Gaul to its antient liberty 
Mamertinus fays, that, by this fingle battle, the war was 



ended, and Germany ruined . It is at leaft certain, that 
the barbarians were entirely driven out of Gaul. This me- 
morable battle was fought in the plains near Strafbourgh, 
when the corn was ripe, and the moon in the laft quarter a . 
Julian afcribed the whole glory of it to Conftantius, and im- 
mediately fent his royal captive Chnodomarius to him, whom 
he had treated with great refpecl:, looking upon him as an 
inftance of the inftability of all human grandeur. Conftan- 
tius fent him to Rome, where he died foon after a natural 
death b . This victory was greatly lefTened by the fycophants 
at court, and all the other actions of Julian turned into ridi- 
cule ; which, however, was lefs prejudicial to him, than if 
they had extolled and magnified his exploits to a fufpiciousj 
weak, and timorous prince. Conftantius was not alhamed Conftantius 
to afcribe the whole glory of this great action to himfelf, as affumes t» 
appears from an edict publiftied about this time, wherein he whcdeg'orar 

fpeaks of himfelf as if he had fought at the head of his of this 

army, without fo much as mentioning the name of Julian c . a &ion« 

I i 2 Aurelius 
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Aurelius Victor, who wrote about the latter end of his reign, 
fpeaks in the fame ftrain : ; and Themiftius, in magnifying his 
vi£tories over the Germans, and the valour with which he 
delivered Gaul from their inroads, and reftrained them with- 
in their antient limits, quotes the letters which the emperor 
himfelf had fent to the fenate of Conftantinople e . Julian's 
firft care, after the battle, was to caufe all the dead to be 
buried, without diftin&ion of friend or enemy. Having per- 
formed this pious office, he returned to Saverne, to finifti the 
works begun there, and then advanced with all his army to 
Mayence, where he built a bridge over the river, and entered 
Germany, having with much-ado prevailed upon his army to 
follow him. The Germans, alarmed at the boldnefs of the 
young general, fent deputies to fue for peace, and almoft at 
the fame time others to threaten him and his army with im- 
mediate deftru&ion, if they did not forthwith retire ; but the 
brave commander, defpifing their menaces, continued ravag- 
_ their country till after the equinox ; and then the fnow 
preventing him from advancing farther, he began to repair the 
fort of Trajan, which fome take to be the caftle of Cr 



5 



burgh, about three or four leagues from Francfort. This 



dertaking alarmed the enemy to fuch a degree, that they fent 
new deputies to fue for peace, which they could not obtain 
upon any terms 3 but a truce was granted them for ten months, 
upon their promifmg to ftore with provftons the fort which 
was building in their country, in order to curb and awe 

them ' . After this, he returned to Gaul with a great num- 
ber of captives j but being informed on his march, that fome 

Franks, having ravaged the country about Rheims during his 
abfence, had ihut themfelves up in two caflles on the Meufe, 

br ' an °me ^ e marc ^ ec ^ a g am ft them, and obliged them to furrender, af- 
FranL°to e ter ^ e 7 ^ad 3efeiided themfelves with great bravery for the 
funender. fpace of fifty-four days ; that is, the greateft part of Decem- 

f u?J?I!!?lk« k er anc * a ^ February. The prisoners were all lent to the em- 
peror, who incorporated them among his troops. Julian? 

having thus ended this long and glorious campaign, put his 



them to the 

emperor 



troops into winter-quarters, and took up his own in Pans, 

which we find about this time firft mentioned in hiftory. 

It was then only a caftle fituated on the ifland formed by the 
Seyne, v/hich is now but a very fmall part of that great me- 
tropolis This year the emperor enacted a law, dated the 

thirc 
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third of July, commanding the effects ofthofe tobeconfifcated,Some lawso 
who mould renounce the Chriftian to embrace the Jewifh ' 0,lftantius ' 
religion by another, he obliges all fenators to refide at Rome, 
or in the neighbourhood, many of them having retired from 
that metropolis, and fettled in Achaia, Macedon, and the o- 
ther provinces of Illyricum, on account of the great expell- 
ees attending that dignity at Rome. By a third, addreffed to 
Felix bifhop of Rome, he exempts all merchandizing eecle- 

fiaftics, their wives, children, and domeftics, from every im- 



pofition, whether ordinary or extraordinary, fuppoiing the 



f 



gains they made to be applied by them to the relief cf the 
poor. 

The next confuls were Cerealis, uncle to Gallus Crcfar 

on the mother's fide, and Datianus, who, though of a mean 
defcent, bore the title of comes in 349, and was afterwards 

raifed to the rank of a patrician \ We have obferved above, 
that the Perfian general Tamfapor had been perfuaded by Mu- 
fonianus, prefect of the eaft, to write to his mafter about re- 
newing the antient treaties with the Romans ; but as Sapor 
had not only concluded a peace with the Chionitae, but en- 
tered into an alliance with them before Tamfapor's letters came 
to his hands, in anfwer to the propofals tranfmitted to him by 
that general, he wrote a haughty letter to Conftantius, which Erobnffies 
he fent by one Narfes, with prefents for the emperor. The fro ™ s ^' ot 
contents of the letter were, that he might lawfully infill upon ^ us ° and"" 
the emperor's yielding to him all the countries beyond the ri- from Con- 

ver Strymon in Macedon ; but left his demands mould feem ftantius t0 

unreafona.ble, he would be fatisfied with Armenia and Mefo- S3por ' 
potamia, which with the utmoft injuftice had been taken from 
his grandfather Narfes. He added, that, unlefs they wer 



reftored, he was determined to do himfelf juftice, and try 
whether he could recover them by force of arms. In this 
latter Sapor ftyled himfelf king of kings, brother of the fun 
and moon, Sec. Narfes, who was charged to deliver it to 

the emperor, arrived at Antioch about the end of the pre- 
ceding year, where Themiftius faw him ; and, after hav- 
ing reftecj fome time there, purfued his journey to Conftan- 
tinople, which he entered with great pomp on the twentv- 

third of February of the prefent year 358. From Conftun- 
tinople he repaired to Sirmium, where the emperor then was, 
and, in a public audience, prefented to him Sapor's letter, 
wrapped up in a piece of white filk. Conftantius, with- 
out entering into any negotiation with him, wrote back to 

I i "> 
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Sapor, that as he had maintained the Roman dominions in 

their full extent while he was poffeffed only of the eaft, 
he could not fuffer them to. be curtailed now that he was 

mafter of the whole empire. He added, that he was ready 

and defirous to conclude a peace with the Perfian monarch, 
provided it were upon honourable terms. With this letter 
he difmifled Narfes ; but a few days after fent a folemn em- 
baffy into Perfia, with letters and prefents for the king, be- 
ing defirous at leaft to put off the war till he had fecured the 

northern' provinces againft the incurfions of the barbarians, 
that he might employ all the forces of the empire againft fo 
powerful and formidable an enemy. The Roman embaffa- 
dors found Sapor at Ctefiphon ; but not being able to pre 



vail upon him to abate any thing of his demands, they return- 



ed about the twenty-fourth of Auguft. Count Lucillianus 
and Procopius, who ufurped the fovereignty in the reign 
of Valens, were fent to the Perfian court foon after, to 
amufe that warlike prince with new propofals 5 but he, in- 
ftead of hearkening to them, kept the embaffadors fome 



time under clofe confinement, threatening to treat them as 
fpies, but in the end difmifled them unhurt \ While the em- 
peror refided at Sirmium, the Quadi and Sarmatians broke 



- * 



into Pannonia and Mceha ; and the Juthunges, a German 
nation, into Rhsetia, The latter were defeated and driven 
back by Barbatio; but the emperor marched in perfon againft 
the former foon after the vernal equinox ; and having crofTed 
the Danube on a bridge of boats, laid wafte the territories of 
the Sarmatians, who thereupon came in great numbers, with 
the Quadi, pretending to fue for peace ; but their true de* 

fign was to furprife the Remans, who, fufpecling it, fell up- 
on them fword in hand, and cur them all to a man in pieces. 
This obliged the reft to fue for peace in good earneft ; which 

they obtained, upon their fetting at liberty the prifonere they 
had taken, and delivering up hoilages k . The emperor then 
marched againft the Limigantes, that is, thofe flaves, who, 
* n 334? * iaa driven the Sarmatians. out of their country, and 

feized it for themfelves, as we have related elfewhere. They 



too had made frequent inroads into the Roman territories; 
but, upon the approach of the army, came in great numbers 
to meet the emperor, pretending to fubmit ; but prepared to 
fail upon him unexpectedly, if an opportunity offered. The 

emperor 
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emperor, obferving their furly looks, and diftrufting them 3 



a 



fcended his tribunal, attended by the chief officers of the 
army, and his guards, in order to acquaint them with his 

pleafure. While he was fpeaking to them, his troops, pur- 

fuant to their private orders, infenfibly furrounded them on 
all fides. When the emperor had done, the Limigantes, dif- 
fatisiied with the conditions he had offered them, laid their 
hands on their f words ; which being obferved by the Ro- 
mans, who watched all their motions, they fell upon them 
at once, and began the (laughter. The Limigantes, finding 
it impoffible to make their efcape, made with great fury 
towards the tribunal ; but were repulfed by the guards form- 



ing themfelves into the fhape of a wedge, and all to a man 

cut in pieces, not one of them deigning to afk quarter. Af- 
ter this, the Romans entering their country on one fide, and « 

the Sarmatians, their antient matters, with the TaVfales, on 

the other, and deftroying all with fire and fword, they 
were obliged in the end to comply with the only condition 
the emperor offered them, which was, to quit their country, The Lin »»? 
and remove to a more diftant place, that they might not bejjfj^ t 
tempted to infeft the empire anew. Conftantius reftored the by him, and 
country to the Sarmatians, its antient ow 7 ners, twenty-four the country 
years after they had been driven from it ; appointed one of Sarma- 
their nation, by name Zizais, to rule over them with thetians. 
title of king, and declared them a free people For thefe 
exploits the army faluted Conftantius with the furname of 
Sarmaticus, who foon after, that is, about the end of Octo- 
ber, returned to Sirmium, which he entered in triumph, and 
put his troops into winter-quarters •'. 

In the mean time, Julian, having fpent the firft months 

©f this year at Paris, in regulating the taxes paid by the pro- 
vince, fo as to find the neceffary fupplies, without laying any 

new burdens on the people, already quite drained and ex- 
haufted, took the field as foon as the feaicn was fit for aclion, 
with a defign to conquer the Franks, before the truce which 
he had granted to the Aiemans was expired. The Franks 
were at this time divided into feverai tribes or clans ; but the 
moft powerful among them was that of the Salii, who, be 
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ing driven by the Saxons, according to Zciimus p , from the 



lands they poflefled in Germany, had fettled in Batavia; that 
is, in the iflands formed by the feverai branches of the Rhine, 

and in Toxandria, which country began, according to the 
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beft modern geographers, about a league from Maftricht, and 
extended about twenty-five leagues along the Meufe, where 
ftand at prefent the cities of Boifleduc, Breda, and Antwerp °. 
Againft thefe Franks Julian marched firft, and was already 

arrived at Tongres, when he met their deputies on their 

journey to Paris, where they fuppofed they mould find him, 
They had been fent to beg he would fufrer them to remain 
as friends in the country which they poflefled. Julian, upon 
fome difficulties which he flarted, fent them back for more 
particular inftruclions. They imagined, that he defigned to 
wait their return at Tongres; but they were no fooner gone, 
than he followed them ; and having entered their country, 
Julian over- and obliged them to fubmit, he allotted them lands in Gaul, 
comes the ^nd incorporated great numbers of them into his cavalry f, 
Sal«, He then marched againft the Chamavi, another nation of 

Franks, who had fettled in Gaul ; and having overcome 
-And the them in battle, and taken many of them prifoners, he oblige 
Chamavi. e( j fa elTl * 0 retire beyond the Rhine ; whence they fent de- 
puties to fue for peace, which he granted them upon fuch 
terms as he thought fit to prefcribe. Having thus reduced 
the Salii and Chamavi, he rebuilt three forts on the Meufe* 



which the barbarians had demolimed ; but wanting provifi- 
ons, in a country fo often ravaged by the enemy, to ftore 
them, to fupply his army, and to maintain the many cap- 
tives, whom he had obliged the enemy to fet at liberty, he 
ordered fix or eight hundred velfels, as we read in Zofimus, 
to be built in Britain, for the conveying of corn from thence 
into Gaul. Julian continued in the country of the Chamavi, 
till the truce he had granted to the Alemans was expired; 
and then laving a bridge of boats over the Rhine, he entered 
their country, putting all to fire and fword. Hereupon 
two of their kings, Suomarius and Plortarius, came in perfon 
Hc t0 anc ^ obtained a peace, upon their promifing to fet at 
to fee Sr^kerty all the captives they had taken, to fupply a certain 
peace. quantity of corn when required, and to furnifh wood, iron, 

and carriages for the repairing of the cities which they had 

ruined. The nrifoners, whom he refcued out of the hands 
of the barbarians during this campaign, amounted to twenty 
thoufand and upwards The campaign being thus ended, he 

put his troops into winter- quarters \ but we are not told 

where he took up his own. This year, on 'che twenty-fcurth 
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of Auguft, about fix in the morning, a moft dreadful earth- 
quake was felt in Afia, Pontus, and Macedon, which great- 
ly damaged an hundred and fifty cities, and utterly ruined 
that of Nicomedia, where it was fo fudden.and violent, ^ at ^J2£ di J 

all the houfes were overturned at once, and the inhabitants to by^eartl 
a man buried in the ruins. This calamity is defcribed at quake, 
length by Ammianus 1 , by Gregory of NylTa ? , Ephrem of 
Edeffa, who wrote an elegy on that fubjecl: r , and Libanius, 
who bemoaned in an oration the deftru&ion of a city, which 
he ftyles the fifth of the empire for greatnefs, and inferior 
to none in beauty u . When Julian palled that way in 362, 
he could not refrain his tears, in comparing the condition it 

was in then, with that in which he had formerly feen it 

Ariftenetus, who refided there in quality of vicar 5 Cecrops 
biftiop of the place, and another bifhop, perifhed with the 
reft ; but not in the church, nor with many bifhops, as the 
pagans gave out, to inlult the chriftians x . The church, 
which was a magnificent ftru£ture, and had been built by 
Conftantine about the year 330, underwent the fame fate 
with the other edifices y . This year the emperor enacted a A ^ a ~ 

law, dated the thirteenth of July, and addrefled to Taurus gj£ m a a ^ 
prefect of Italy, declaring all magicians, aftrologers, augurs, guw, &c. 
arufpices, and pretenders to the art of divination, enemies 
to mankind and fuch of them as Ihould be found in the 
prince's court, guilty of treafon, as giving the world occafion 
to believe, that he fufFers or countenances them. By the 
lame law he orders the latter, whether difcovered in his own 
palace, or in that of Julian, to be put to the rack, if they 
deny the charge, and fpecifies the various kinds of tortures 
which he will have them to undergo, without any regard to 



their rank or quality z . Authors think, that, by this law 




the emperor meant to drive thefe impoftcrs from the court of 
jlian, who was fufpe6ted of privately favouring them, and 
giving credit to their predictions : '. 

The following year 359, the two brothers Eufebius and 
Hypatius were confuls, being raifed to that dignity by the 
emprefs Eufebia their fifter \ Ammianus begins his hiftory 
of this year with the exploits of Julian in Gaul, where he 
was bufied in erecting magazines, in vifiting the cities which 

had 
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had differed moft by the inroads, of the barbarians, and giv* 
ing proper orders for the rebuilding of their walls, and repair- 
ing their fortifications. After this, he affembled all his forces 
at Mentz, and palling the Rhine on a bridge of boats, en. 
tered Germany, and advanced as far as a place or country 
called Pallas, where the territories of the Alemans and Bur- 
gundians ended, pillaging and laying wafte their country far 

Julian oWj- anc j w jd e . There he was met by two kings, Macrianus and 

Germlnna- Hariobaudus, who were brothers, come in perfon to fubmit to 



Julian, who granted them a peace, as he did foon after tq 
for peace three other kings, Urias, Urficinus, and Veftralpus > upon 

their promifing to deliver up all the prifoners they bad taken 
and to furniih a certain quantity of corn when required. Af- 
ter this, Julian left Germany, and, as the feafon was alrea- 
dy far advanced, he put his troops into winter-quarters, and 

retired himfelf to Paris •"• To return to Conftantius : That 

prince, having intercepted a letter to Barbatio from his wife 
Aftyria, giving him fome hopes of being raifed one day 



feS o^^ f ove reignty, ordered them both to be executed. Many 
therrexecu- mnocent perfons were involved in their ruin, and put to 
ted, death, as privy to their defigns, A tribune, by name Valen- 
tine, was feveral times racked in a moft inhuman manner ; but, 
as he conftantly denied the charge, the emperor, convinced 
in the end of his innocence, to make him fome amends, gave 
him the command of the troops in Illyricum d . Before the 
The trca- cnc ^ °^ tne winter, the emperor received intelligence, that the 
chery of the Limigantes, quitting the country in which they had teen 
Limigantes. placed by him the preceding year, were advancing towards 

the borders of the empire. Hereupon, leaving Sirmium early 
in the fpring, he haftened to the banks of the Danube, to pre- 
vent them from croffing that river, and invading Pannonia. 

Upon his arrival he fent deputies to them, defiring to know 

what had induced them to abandon the country which had 
been allotted to them. The Limigantes anfwered in appear- 
ance with the greater!: fubmiffion imaginable, that they were 
willing to live as true fubje&s of the empire, in what part 
foever the emperor mould think fit to place them ; but that 
the country, which they had abandoned, was altogether un- 
inhabitable, as they were ready to demonstrate, if the emp 
ror would give them leave to crofs the river, and lay their 
complaints before him. Conftantius, pleafed with their pro- 

pofal, granted them their requeft, and received them in the 

" hbourhood 
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neighbourhood of Acumincum, which molt geographers take 
to be the prefent town of Kamanez on the Danube, near 
Peterwaradin, in the territory of Sirmium. But while he was 
afcending his tribunal, they unexpectedly fell upon his guards 

fword in hand , and would have killed the emperor himfelf, 

had he not with much-ado faved himfelf by flight. Several 
of his guards were flain ; but jn the mean time the reft of 
the troops, taking the alarm, flew to arms, unrounded the™ 0 "*'* 

Limigantes, and cut them all to a man in pieces e . Conftan- 

tius then returned to Sirmium, where he was on the twenty- 
fecond of May, this year the eve of Pentecoft ; but foon af- 
ter fet out from thence for Conftantinople, for he was on the 

eighteenth of June at Singidunum in Moefia f . He pafled the 

remaining part of this year at Conftantinople, ready to march* 

upon the firft advice, againft the Perfians. During his flay 

in that metropolis, he diftinguifhed it with a prefect or gover- 
nor an honour till this time peculiar to Rome. The firft 

prefect of Conftantinople was one Honoratus, invefted with 
that dignity on the eleventh of December, according to Ida- 
tius, or of September, as we read in the chronicle of Alexan- 
der, He had before been prefect of Gaul '. This year the 
emperor difpatched into the eaft the fecretary Paulus Catena, 
famous for his cruelty, to profecute feveral perfons accufed of 
having confulted the oracle of an idol named Befa in the city 
of Abydus, on the raoft diftant borders of Egypt. Modeftus, 

then count of the eaft, and afterwards prefect, was appoint- 
ed to judge the criminals, Hermogenes, who had fucceeded 
Mufonianus in the office of prefect, being thought unfit for 
that commiflion, on account of his mild and companionate 
temper. Modeftus eftabliihed his tribunal at Scythopolis in 
Paleftine, whither perfons of both fexes, and of every rank 
and condition, were daily dragged in crowds from all parts, ? e 



and either confined to dungeons 



pieces in a moft 



cruel an barbarous manner on the rack, or publicly 
ed. Ammianus gives us a moft frightful idea of this, as we an oraclc * 
may call it, inquifition ; but at the lame time owns, that fe- 
veral perfons were cleared, and others puniflied with far lefs 
feverity than was expected h . Parnafus, who had been go- 
vernor of Egypt, Was condemned to lofe his head, for having 
confulted an aftrologer, by means of one Ariftophanes ; but 
Modeftus foftened the rigour of that fentence, and only fent 

him 



e Idem, ibid. f Cod. Theod. chronol. p. 59. & Idem 
ibid, t-ocrat. I. ii. c 37. p. 139. Soz. 1. iv. c. 23. Chron. Alex. 

p. 682, h Amraian, 1, xix, p. 150, 151. 
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him into banifhment 5 as he did Simplicius the fbn of Philip- 
pus, who had been prefect, and coriful in 348, though ac- 
cufed of afpiring at the empire. The latter was only baniihed 
from his own country ; nor would Modeflus fuffer him to be 

racked, though he had pofitive orders for it from the empe- 
ror. As for Ariftophanes, he was, by the order of Paulus, 

whom he had provoked with his freedom of fpeech, beaten 

with balls of lead fattened to cords, till he was ready to ex- 
pire ; when Modeftus, pitying him, ordered the executioner 
"to forbear, and fent Ariftophanes into banifhment. Deme- 
trius, furnamed Cythras, a philofopher, ftriken in years, be- 
ing convicted of having facrificed to the idols, was tortured 
with great cruelty for many hours ; but afterwards fuffered 
by Modeftus to return to Alexandria his native city, Par- 
fcafus and the reft, excepting Ariftophanes, who had been ba- 
nifhed on this occafion, were recalled three years after, and 

pirdoned \ 

The Perfi- In the mean while, Sapor, king of Perfia, was encouraged 
sns begin and prefTed to begin hoftilities by an officer of Conftantius, 
fcoftihties. name d Antoninus, who, finding his affairs ruined at home, 

had fled to the court of Perfia, hoping to make his fortune 
there, and brought with him an exact account of the ftate of 
the empire and all its forces. At the fame time, Eufebius 
the eunuch, who had been long contriving the ruin of Urfici- 
nus, as the only perfon who was independent of him and 
fcorned his fupport, perfuaded the emperor to remove him 
as a perfon not to be trufted, from the command of the troops 
in the eaft, and to appoint in his room Sabinianus, a decre- 
pit old man, pofTened of immenfe wealth, but every way un- 
fit for that employment. This change was no fooner known 

at the Perfian court, than Antoninus, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the character of Sabinianus, prefTed Sapor anew to 

begin the war without delay, advifmg him to march ftrait to 
the Euphrates, without lofing 1 time in befieging towns, to 
crofs that river, and enter Syria, which he might eaflly re- 
duce, while defended by fo unfit a commander. The Per- 

lan, approving the fcheme, began to affemble his troops fro m 
all quarters, in order to put it in execution. This alarmed 
Conftantius, who immediately ordered Urfidnus to hauen 
back into Syria, with the character of general of the foot, in 

the room of Barbatio lately beheaded 5 but without any au- 
thority, or even troops under his command. This too was 

a malicious contrivance of Eufebius and the other eunuchs, 

that- 




j Idem, p. 152. 
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that, if the mighty defigns of the Perfians were defeated, Sa- 

binianus might have the honour of it ; but if they were at- 
tended with fuccefs, Urficinus might bear the whole blame. 
That brave commander had no fooner reached Syria, than he 

was informed, that the enemy's vanguard had already palled 

the Tigris. Upon this intelligence he haftened into Mefopo- Urficinus 

tenia, to give the necefiary Orders there, in cafe the enemy ^ c ^ efo- 
mould attack the city of Nifibis. From Nifibis he flew to 

Amid a, another city in the fame country ; and, though he 
travelled in the night-time, he narrowly efcaped falling into 
the enemy's hands, whofe parties were fpread all over the 
country. From Amida he fent Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
hiftorian, to reconnoitre the enemy, who, upon his return, 
informed him, that to him they feemed at leaft an hundred 
thoufand ftrong ; that they had already paiTed Nineve in the 

province of Adiabene, and were arrived at the bridge of the 

Anzabas, a river in Aflyria. Hereupon Urficinus difpatched Yudons^a- 
orders to Cafiianus, duke of Mefopotamia, and to Euphro- k en by Vx~ 
nius, governor of the province, to warn the inhabitants toficinus, 
withdraw with their effects into places of fafety ; to abandon 
Carrhae, which was an open city ; and to fet fire to the fo- 
rage, and likewife to the corn, though already ripe, that the 
enemy might find no fubfiftence, either for themfelves or 
their horfes, between the Xigris and the Euphrates. At the 
fame time he took care to fortify the banks of the Euphrates 
with forts and palifades, fupplying the former with warlike 
engines of all kinds. Thefe wife precautions having obliged Sa- 
por to lay afide his defign of marching ftrait to the Euphrates, 
he turned to the left, and took his rout, purfuant to the ad- 



vice of Antoninus, by the foot of the mountains which part 



Mefopotamia from Armenia, not doubting but he fliould find 

there plenty of forage, and the Euphrates fordable nearer its 

head. Urficinus, apprifed of his defign, immediately left A- 
mida, to give the necefiary orders on that fide likewife ; but 
being furrounded by one of the enemy's parties, he narrowly 
efcaped falling into their hands. Ammianus Marcellinus, the 

hilbrian, was purfued as far as Amida ; which place was 

invefted a few days after by Sapor's whole army, in which 

ferved feveral princes of different nations, and anions the 



reft the king of Albania, and Grumbates, king of the Chio- 

nitse, a prince renowned for his valour and conquefls. The 

Perfian took on his march to Amida two Roman forts, Reman Sapor takes 
and 



I Bufan, the foldiers who garrifoned them, opening the gates 
him upon the lirit fummons, though they were both places 

of great ftrength, and the inhabitants of % neighbouring coun- 
try 
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try had retired to them with all their effects. In both the forts Sa- 
por foundf bme virgins, confecrated, to ufe the expreflion of Am- 

mianus, to the worlhip of God, according to thedifciplineof the 

chriftians, and was fo far from offering them any injury, that, 
on the contrary, he enjoined his foldiers not to interrupt or 
difturb them in their ufual exercifes of piety, hoping, by that 
gentle treatment, to remove the prejudice, which his former 
cruelties had begotten in the minds of the neighbouring peo- 

s K . He appeared before Amida, not with a defign to be- 

fiege the place, but only to found the difpofition of the gar- 

rifon ; and, in cafe they refufed to fubmit, to purfue his 

march into Syria, agreeable to the plan fuggefted by Antoni- 
nus. But the Romans having difcharged againft him, as 
approached the walls to (hew himfelf in all his pomp and 
majefty, a fhower of darts, arrows, and javelins, one of 
which pierced his royal robes, and another laid the fon of 
Grumbates, a youth of great expectation, dead at his father's 
feet, he was fo tranfported with rage, that, laying afide his for- 

lays fiegemer fcheme, he refolved at all adventures to revenge the af- 
Amida, f ron1: offered to himfelf and the death of the young prince, 

with the utter deftrucrion of the city, and a general maffacre 
of all its inhabitants. The reader will find a very particu- 
lar and dftHn& account of this memorable fiege in Ammia- 

nus, who was fliut up in the town, and an eye-witnefs of 
all that paffed both within and without the walls. Never 
was place aiTaulted with more fury, nor defended with more 
vigor, refolution, and intrepidity ; but in the end moft of the 
garrifon being killed, and thofe who furvived quite fpent with 
labour and watching, the walls being in feveral places level- 
led with the ground, and the ditches filled up with dead bo- 



Which, af-^i^ the Perfians made a lan: effort, and entered the to 
rHvWrous^ wor ^ m b an d> after having lain feventy-five days before 



e, is and loft, during that time, thirty thoufand men and upwards, 
taken, and The city was razed, the chief officers crucified, and the reft, 
razed. with the foldiers and inhabitants, either put to the fword, or 

carried into captivity, except our hiftorian, and two 



more, who, in the dead of the night, efcaped through a 



poff ern not obferved by the enemy. As for Sapor, the Turn 



mer being already far fpent, and his army greatly fatigued, 
he thought it advifeable to return to his dominions, having 



but little to brag of this expedition, which coft him the 

of fo many men, and prevented him from purfuing the ad- 

defigns fuggefted to him by Antoninus '. Sabi- 

nianus 



to 



k Idem, 1. sviii. p. 124—132, 1 Idem, p. 144.*— 146. 
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nianus was bufied, during the whole time of the fiege, in ex- 
ercifmg his men near Edeffa l \ Urficinus was continually 
prefling him to take the field, and harafs, at leaft, the ene- 
my, by cutting off their parties, and intercepting their con- 
voys j which he might have eafily done, and by that means 
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diverted them from purfuing the fiege with fo much vigor, 
and perhaps obliged them to raife it. But Sabinianus return- 
ed no other anfwer, than that his infTructions were not to 
expofe the army to any danger. He is fuppofed to have had 

likewife private inftru&ions from Eufebius, the favourite eu- 
nuch, his patron, to give Urficinus no opportunity of per- 
forming any thing that might redound to his honour n . Thus 
was that great officer obliged to continue inactive, and fee, 
with the utmoft regret, one of the ftrongefl: cities in the eaft 



reduced, and fo many brave men fall unrevenged. Ammia- 

nus, after his cfcape from Amida, found him at Miletene in 
the Letter Armenia, on his way to Antioch, whither he fol- 
lowed him foon after. From Antioch Urficinus repaired to Urficinus ac- 

court, where he was, to his great furprize, charged with the "J^J a ^ ufc 
lofs of Amida, and all the wrong fteps taken during that un- found'inno- 
happy campaign. Arbetio and Florentius, two of Eufebius's cent, 
creatures, were appointed by the emperor to enquire into his 
conduct, and examine by whofe fault Amida was loft. Thefe 
two judges, however partial and corrupt, could not lay the 
blame on Urficinus but, on the other hand, not caring, 
through fear of offending Eufebius, to expofe Sabinianus, 



ended their enquiries, without clearing, as they were in ju- 
ftice bound to do, the former, or condemning the latter. 
Urficinus, highly provoked at fuch proceedings, appealed to 
the emperor, who, he faid, would not fail to puniih with 
due feverity the authors, whoever they were, of the late mif- 

carriages. In the tranfport of his paflion, he let drop the 
following unguarded expreffion, viz. That the emperor him- 
felf, though he marched into Mefopotamia the next fpringat 
the head of his army, would not be able to protect, that 
country, fo long as he was thus governed by eunuchs. This 
being carried immediately to the emperor, as it generally hap- 
pens in courts, with malicious aggravations, Conftantius, 
without any further enquiry, ordered that brave and loyal of- He is <Jif< 
fleer to retire to his native country, after having devefted him graced, 
of his^ employment, and given it to one Agilo a German, 
who, in 354, had been tribunus ftabuli, which anfwers our 

mafrer 
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mafter of the horfe °. Thus was this weak and deluded prince 

induced to deprive himfelf, and the empire, which lay at 

ftake, at fo critical a conjuncture, of the ikill, counfels, and 
experience of the beft ofEeer of the age* to gratify the avarice, 

ambition, and revenge of a wicked courtier, facrificing to his 
private ends the public intereft, and the welfare and glory 
both of his prince and country. 
The Petto The following year, Conftantius being conful the tenth 

fetoes 'ma t * me? an< ^ J u ^ an - me third, Sapor, entering Mefopotamia ear- 
ners of fevc- ty m m e fpring, took by aflault Singara, a town of confide- 
nt places in rable ftrength, and carried both the garrifon and inhabitants 
Mefopota- j nt0 captivity. Then leaving Nifibis, where great part of the 

Roman army lay encamped, on the left, he took his rout 
towards Bezabde, called alfo Phoenicia, a ftrong town on the 



Tigris. After feveral attacks, in which great numbers fell 



on both fides, the bifhop of the place went out to exhort the 
king to withdraw, and put an end to fo deftructive a war ; 
but Sapor, without returning him any anfwer, purfued the fiege, 
made himfelf mafter of the place, put mofl of the inhabitants 
to the fword, and reduced the reft, with the bifhop and all his 
clergy, to flavery. Some fufpedted the bifhop, named, as 

we are told p, Heliodorus, of fecretly favouring the Perfians j 
but Ammianus clears him of this charge ^. Sapor did notde- 
molifh Bezabde, as he had done Singara ; but repaired the 

fortifications, and leaving a garrifon in it, led his army againll; 
Virta, or Birtha, on the mo ft diftant borders of Mefopota- 
mia ; but not being able to reduce it, after feveral unfuccefs- 
ful attacks, he raifed the fiege, and retired to his own do- 
minions, without engaging in any other enterprize this cam- 
paign. While Sapor was thus, by degrees, reducing Mefo- 
potamia, Conftantius was ftill at Conftantinople, railing new 

troops, and foliciting the Goths and other barbarians to join 



him. At length he left that Metropolis, when the fpring was. 



already far advanced, and fet out for Syria. Upon his arri- 
val at Csfarea in Cappadocia, he was met by deputies fent to 
him by Julian, who had been declared emperor at Paris, as 
we {hall relate anon. He was thunder-ftruck with this news, 
and long in fufpenfe, whether he {hould march againft Julian 
or Sapor , but was in the end perfuaded to purfue his march 
Conftantius into the eaft. Leaving therefore Cappadocia, he advanced tc 



marches fo-Miletene in the Leffer Armenia, palled the Euphrates at Sa- 
to Mefopo- mo f ata ' m s yr j a ant ] arr ived at Edefiain Mefopotamia, when 

mia. J L ^ 
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jhe was obliged to wait the coming of his troops, and the war- 
like engines, till after the autumnal equinox, when he pur- 
fued his march to Amida, which he could not behold, buri- 
ed, as it was, in its ruins, without ftiedding many tears. 

From Amida he continued his rout to Bezabde, with a de- 
fign to retake that place ; but being in feveral alTaults repulf- 
«d by the Perfian garrifon, he refolved to reduce it by famine 
which he might have done, the Perfian army being long be- 
fore difperfed, and, according to cuftom, returned to their 
refpe&ive homes, had not the heavy rains and fevere weather 
obliged him to drop the enterprize and retire to Antioch, 
which he did not reach before the end of the year ; for, on 
the feventeenth of December, he was at Hierapolis in Euphra- 

tefiana . 

We mall now return to Julian, whom we left the preced- 
ing year in his quarters at Paris, where he was informed in 
the beginning of the winter, that the Pi£h and Caledonians, The Scots 
about this time firft d iftinguifhed in hiftory by the name of and Pi & s 

Scoti or Scots, had broken into the Roman province, and ^Roman 



committed dreadful ravages there. Upon this intelligence, territories 



he fent his lieutenant Lupicinus, who had fucceeded Severus 
in that poft, with fome troops into Britain. Lupicinus fet 

fail from Boulogne in the depth of winter, and in a few days 
reached London, where he landed his forces . But of this . 

expedition we find no farther account in hiftory : and indeed 
Lupicinus, rho' he was an officer of great bravery and expe- 
rience in war, had not time to perform any remarkable ex- 
ploits, being recalled foon after, as we fhall relate anon. In 
the mean while, Conftantius, wholly intent upon ^jOTembling 
a mighty army for his intended expedition againft the Perfians, 
fent Decentius, one of his fecretaries, into Gaul, to bring from TJ gm 
thence all the Batavians and other auxiliaries, with three hun- r0 r f en ds for 
dred men chofen out of each corps ferving under Julian, part of Ju- 

that is, the flower of that prince's army. The emperor's llaas arm >'* 
orders were not addrelTed to Julian, to whom he only wrote, 
warning him not to oppofe them ; but , to his lieutenant Lu- 
picinus, and to Gentinus, or, as others call him, Sintula, hfe 
tribunus ftabuli, or matter of the horfe. Moft writers are 
of opinion, that- the emperor took this refolution, rather 
with a defign to weaken Julian, than to ftrengthen himfelf ; 
for he began to be jealous of that prince's glory, and apprehen- 

five 
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five of his power. The common report was, that the emperor 
was induced to take this ftep by private letters from Floren- 



time prefect of Gaul, and in his heart a 



g 





enemy to Julian . Be that as it will, Julian found himfelf 
reduced, by the above-mentioned order, to the unhappy & 
lemma, either of falling a facrifice to the refentment of the 
emperor, if he refufed to comply with it ; or periftiing by 
the arms of barbarians, if he obeyed it, being well apprifed 

that they unmindful of their promifes and treaties, would 
tempted to break into Gaul, as foon as they faw that pro 
vince deftitute of troops to defend it. In rids dangerous fi 
tuation, he refolved, without hefitating a fingle moment, t< 
obey, but at the fame time to abdicate the dignity of Caefar, 
that he might not be charged with the lofs of Gaul, 
thought himfelf, however, bound to acquaint Decentius, that 

the auxiliaries raifed in Gaul and Germany had entered into 

the fervice, upon condition of their not being obliged to pafs 

the Alps 5 and that the violation of this article, always in- 
fifted upon by the people beyond the Rhine, might prevent 
^e S an itT" t ^ £ ^ r t ^ iem ^ ves f° r ™ e future. But Decentius giving 

the empc- no ear to remonftrances, he fubmitted to the empe- 

ror's orders. ror 's will without reply. As Lupicinus, to whom the em- 
peror's orders were addrelTed, was abfent in Britain, Decentius 
himfelf chofe all the beft men out of each corps, not ex- 
cepting Julian's own guards ; which was no fooner done, 
than Julian wrote to their refpe£tive commanders, enjoining 
them to quit their winter-quarters, and begin their march 
without ^elay. This order threw all Gaul into the utmoft 
confufron; nothing was heard but complaints, outcries, and 
lamentations, as if the barbarians had already entered the pro- 
vince : feveral libels ap-ainft Conftantius, and in commenda- 



tion of Julian, were privately handed about, and di perfed 
among the foldiery. Ammianus mentions one, in which the 
foldiers complained of their being baniftied to the moft re* 
mote parts of the earth, while their wives, children and rela- 
tions were carried into captivity by the barbarians. To ob- 
viate this complaint, Julian ordered them to carry their fa- 
milies with them, fupplying them with public carriages for 

that purpofe. When the troops were ready to depart, Julian 
advifed Decentius not to furTer them to approach Paris, where 

he Hill was in winter-quarters ; but Decentius, fearing they 

might mutiny, if they left Gaul without feeing theL 0 
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led them thither to take their leave of him, which proved a 
very injudicious Itep. Julian received them in a mofl oblig- 
ing manner, and encouraged them chearfully to fubmit to the 
emperor's commands, who would not fail to reward their va- 
lour. But on the other hand, the people conjured them not 
to abandon a country which they had defended with fo much 
glory ; and the foldiers (hewed a ftrong inclination to comply 
with their requeft. Hereupon Julian, afcending the tribunal, The foldiers 
told them* that it was not by any means lawful for them to J 3 "* 11 '^ 10 
deliberate about a thing already decided by the emperor; and" 
upon that fubject made a long difcourfe, which the foldiers 
heard with attention, and withdrew in filence. After this, 
Julian invited the chief officers to dinner, entertaining them 
with no lefs tendernefs than magnificence, and defiring them, 

When they took leave of him to let him know in what he 

could be ferviceable to them. The officers, greatly con- 
cerned to part with fo obliging a commander, and to quit 

their country, returned in the utmoft affliction to their quar- 
ters K However, they continued all quiet till about fun-fet, 




when the foldiers, ftirred up, according to Zohmus 

libels difperfed under-hand among them by their officers, flew 

all at once to arms, and haftening to the palace, furrounded 
it, and with a tumultuous noife proclaimed Julian emperor w . They pro- 
Julian calls all the gods to witnefs, that he had not the lcaft c! ' :im hin * 

knowledge of this defign, nor the leaft fufpicion of its being crnpei 01 ' 

on foot, but was withdrawn with his wife, when he firfi heard 
himfelf faluted with the title of Auguftus x . Libanius too af- 
fures us, that the defign was not premeditated, £ut fudden >\ 
Julian, {hewing himfelf highly diiTatisfied with the conduct: of 
the foldiery, ordered all the gates of the palace to be kept fhut ; 
infomuch, that the foldiers, eager to fee him, were obliged to 
wait till the next morning. In the mean time, he invoked 
his gods, entreating them to reveal to him their will by feme 
prodigy j and they commanded him, as we are told, to com- 
ply ^ with the defires of the foldiery. Ammianus writes, that 
Julian told his friends in confidence, that a fpe&re appeared to 
him that very night, reprefenting the genius of the empire, 



as it was painted in thofe days, and difappeared, after having 



uttered thefe words, I am come to ftay with you, but only 
for a fhort time \ Eunapius aflures us, that before he ac- 

K k 2 cepted 
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cepted the fovereignty, he performed certain ceremonies in 
private with a pagan pontiff, whom he had fome time before 

iecretly fent for out of Greece a which, in the language of 
that writer, imports, that he had recourfe to magic. As foon 



as day appeared, the foldiers breaking down the gates of the 



palace, obliged Julian to fliew himfelf, and faluted him anew 
Julian rejeas with the title of Auguftus, which he continued to reject, re- 
the title, minding them of their duty, and promifing to prevail upon 

the emperor to countermand the orders which had given oc- 



was 



I 

r 



i 



i 



cafion to their complaints, mutiny, and revolt. But all 

to no purpofe ; nay, the foldiers well apprifed that Conftan- 

tius, notwithstanding all his promifes, would in the end treat 

them as rebels, threatened Julian with immediate death, if 
he perfifted any longer in declining the honour they intended 

But is forc< d to confer upon him. To thefe menaces he yielded, and was 
to accept or thereupon lifted up by the foldiers onfhields, and {hewn to the 

multitude, who, with loud acclamations, proclaimed him 
emperor, while an officer, by name Maurus, placed upon his 
head his golden collar, enriched with precious flones, inftead 

of a diadem. When this ceremony was over, Julian, to ani- 
mate his foldiers, promifed them five pieces of gold and a 
pound weight of lilver a man b . After this, he (hut himfelf 
up in the palace, difpleafed and uneafy at what had happened; 
which gave occafion to the report of his having been mur- \ 

dered. This alarmed the foldiery, who immediately flew to 

the palace, where, to their great fatisfac?don, they found him 
not only fafe, but clad in the imperial robes c . Libanius writes, 
that the eunuch, his chamberlain, had in reality been bribed 
to murder him d ; and Julian himfelf, that money had been 
diltributed among the foldiery to debauch them e . However 
that be, the foldiers, imagining he had been in danger, pref- 
fed him to put all the friends of Conftantius to death, who 
had oppofed his promotion ; but he refolutely declared, that 
His genero- ^ e woma not DV m Y means fuffer the lean: injury to be of- 

fity, fered to them ; nay, he generoufly forgave the eunuch, who 

had attempted to take away his life f . Some troops had al- 
ready begun their march towards the earl, but they were no 
fooner informed of what had paffed at Paris, than they re- 
turned with their leader Sintula, and joined the reft. 

lian having aflembled them all in a neighbouring plain, *p 



r 

f 




P 



eared 
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pearcd at their head with all the badges of majefty ; and 
afcending the tribunal, in a very elegant and lively fpeech His fpeech 
commended their valour, put them in mind of the many vie- lhe foldler 
tories they had gained under his conduct, encouraged them to 
defend and protect a prince, whom they themfelves had railed, 
and ended with afluring them, that he was determined to 
rule with juftice and moderation, and to prefer fuch only as 

of merit, without fufferino- himfelf to be biaffed 



men 



by the recommendations of any perfon whatfoever Such 
is the account which Julian himfelf, and after him Libanius, nifagree- 
Ammianus, and Zofimus, his admirers, or rather adorers, men t am< 

give us of his promotion to the imperial dignity. But cn the ^° t l b s e a " 
other hand, the chriftian writers, namely Gregory of Na- mannero f 
zianzus b , Philoftorgius *, Theodoret k , and Sozomen ', feem his promq 
to have thought him privy to the defign of the foldiery ; nay, tlon - 
Zonaras tells us in plain terms, that either prompted by am- 
bition, or apprehending in the end the doom of his brother 
Gallus, he gained under-hand the officers, who by his pri- 
vate directions ftirred up the foldiers to threaten him as they 
did, that, to the eyes of the world, he might feem to have 



pted the fovereignty to fave his life m . The former wri 



betray, no doubt, a great partiality for Julian, and the 

latter- an equal prejudice againft him. We mall therefore, in 

defcribing his reign and actions, impartially relate, unbiaffed 

as we are by any favour or prejudice, what we find in writers 
of both parties, leaving the reader to judge which of them de- 
ferves molt credit. All authors agree, that Julian was raifed 
to the imperial dignity in the year 360, but as to the day, 
we are quite at a lofs : but as the troops were, at the time 
of his promotion, ftill in their winter-quarters, it muft have 
happened in the month of May or April. He had no fooner 
accepted the imperial title, than Decentius haftened back into Decentius 
the eaft, whither he was foon followed by the prefect Floreri- and Korea* 
tius, who, confeious to himfelf of his conduct towards Julian, ^1 Gaul 
and dreading: his refentment, was in fuch hafte to eet out of 



Gaul, that he left his whole family behind him ; but Julian not 
enly gave them leave to follow him, but ordered them to be fup- 
plied lor that purpofe with public carriages. Lupicinus, Julian's 
lieutenant, an officer of great experience, courage, and ad- 
drefs 4 was capable of embroiling matters s but as he was ftill m 

K k 3 Britain, 
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Britain, Julian, by ordering all the veffels on the coaft to be 
flopped, prevented his receiving intelligence of what had 
palled ; fo that upon his landing at Boulogne to execute 
the emperor's orders, addrefled to him, as we have related 
above, he was arretted by an officer fent thither for that pur 



human.ty. p 0 fe 5 Du t treated by Julian with the utmoft humanity and 




ood-nature ". And now Julian, well apprifed that the 

peror would be alarmed, and highly provoked, at what had 
ian k happened, in order to appeafe his wrath, and allay his fears^ 
deputies?* 1 S wrote an obliging letter to him, which he fent by two of his 



and writes chief officers, Pentadius and Euthcrius. In the letter he 
to the em- q Uam t e d him with what had happened, begged he would fuf-s 
per0r * fer him to enjoy the title which he had been forced to accept, 

promifed to obey him, even in that {ration, with the fame 
readinefs and alacrity as if he were a private perfon x offered 
to fend him fome troops, and even to leave him the nomi- 
nation of the prefect ; but at the fame time he referved to 
himfelf the creating; of the other officers, and remonftrated 
with the greateft fubmifficn, that Gaul was fo far from be-. 



ing able to fpare any of its natives, that, on the contrary, 
it ftcod in need of affiftance from other provinces,. Julian 
not only wrote himfelf, but perfuaded the whole army to, 
write to the emperor, earneftly entreating him to confirm 

what they had done, and to agree with Julian, who had 

obliged them to take an oath not to raife anv difturbances, if 



Confrantius fuffered him to continue in Gaul with the 

mi 

* 

of Auguftus °. Julian, in his letter, contented himfelf with 
the title of Casfar ; and he himfelf allures us, that, in writ-, 
ing to the emperor, he never afTumed any other k But to 



public letter, as we may ftyle it, he added a private 



highly injurious and abufive, as we read in Ammianus, who 
tells us, that though it had been communicated to him, 




he mould have thought it indecent and unbecoming to infert 
it in his hiftory r . The deputies from Julian met the enh 
peror at Caefarea in Cappadocia, who, upon his firft reading 

the letter, was fo tranfported with rage, that he drove them 



from his prefence, and was fome time in fufpenfe, as we 
have faid, whether he mould proceed in his expedition againft 
the Perfians, or turn his arms againft his new rival ; but up- 
on mature deliberation, cooler counfels prevailed, and Con- 
ftantius, difmiiTing the deputies without any anfwer, difpatch- 

ed 



t 

i 
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ed Leonas, his quaeftor, into Gaul, with a letter to Julian, Conftanth 
acquainting him, that he could not by any means approve of refufes to 



now 



his ufurpation, and exhorting him, as he tendered" his own ied?e him 

fafety, and that of his friends, to be fatisfied with the title of emperor. 
Czefar, which he ftill allowed him to enjoy, but difapproved 



and annulled whatever elfe had been done, Leonas foon 



r 



reached Paris, where he was kindly received by Julian, to 
whom he delivered the emperor's letter the day after his ar- 
rival. Julian received it fitting on his tribunal, in the pre- j ulian 

fence of the foldiery and people, whom he had affembled for condu< 
that purpofe, and caufed it to be read aloud. When he un- ^ DC 
derftood, that the emperor would not by any means allow 10n * 
him the title of Auguftus, addrefling himfelf to Leonas, he 
told him, that he was willing to lay down that title, provid- 
ed the foldiery confented to it; but otherwife could not, 
without betraying them, and expofing them to the refent- 

ment of Conftantius, He had fcarce uttered thefe words, 
when the whole aflembly confirmed to him with repeated ac- 
clamations the title they had given him, declaring, that they 
were determined to ftand by him to the laft drop of their 
blood. Julian wrote to the emperor by Leonas, acquainting 

him with the difpofition of the people and foldiery, and tell- 
ing him, that he could not prevail upon himfelf to abandon 

them to his refentment. Several meflages and embaffies 
pafled between Conftantius and Julian $ the former infi 

upon his abdicating the fovereignty, and the latter declining 
under various pretences, to relinquifh the authority with 
which he had been inverted by the foldiery and people, but 

at the fame time afluring the emperor of his good intentions 

and zeal for his fervice s . 

In the mean time, the emperor being wholly taken up 




with the Perfian war in the eaft, Julian, to keep his army 
action, and maintain the reputation he had acquired, pafled 
the Rhine at Tricefima, which fome take to be Cleves, 

Kellen, in that neighbourhood ; and falling fuddenly 



upon the Atthuarii, the inhabitants of the prefent 
of Cleves and Munfter, who had made frequent inroads in- 
to Gaul, laid wafte their territory, cut great numbers of i ul!an om * 
them in pieces, and obliged the reft to fubmit to fuch laws^Xani* 
as he thought fit to impofe upon them. In this expedition 
he fpent three months, and then repaying the Rhine, he vi- 
fited all the forts on that river as far as Bafle, recovered 

fome places that were ftiii held by the enemy, LrtinVJ them, 

and. 
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and, as the year was already far fpent, retired by the way 

of Befancon, which he defcribes in a letter r ,. to Vienne, 

where he took up his winter-quarters. About this time died 

Helena^ s w ^ e ^ e ^ ena ' tne ^ er °^ Conftantius, and her body was 
eena .ics £ en ^ tQ R ome ^ t0 | 3e tnere mterrec i near that of her fifter 

Conftantina u . She is ftyled on moft of her medals Flavia 

Julia Helena, and on fome bears the title of Augufta •', which 
we fuppqfe her to have taken after the promotion of her huf- 
band. This year, on Monday the twenty-eighth of Auguft, 
happened a great eclipfe of the fun, which began at half an 



hour paft four in the morning, and lafted above two hou 
Ammianus takes notice of it in his hiftory y . 

The next confuls were Flavius Taurus, prefect of Italy, 
who had prefided the year before at the famous council of 

Rimini, and Florentius, prefecl- of Gaul, who. had fled from 

that province upon the promotion of Julian. This year Jib 
l.ian, finding Conftantius would not hearken to any terms, 
began to prepare for war, being incited to it alfo by his magi- 
cians, who affured him of fuccefs, and encouraged by feveral 
dreams, in one of which he is laid to have known, that Con- 
ftantius was near his end, nay, that he was to die about the 
month of November x . He ftill made an outward profeifion 
Julian's hy- °f the chriftian religion, fays Ammianus % to. gain the chri-. 
i>ocnfy. ftians to his party, though he had long fince renounced that 

in his heart, and embraced the religion of the antient Ro- 
mans ; nay, the better to impofe on them, on the feaft of the 
Epiphany, which was celebrated with extraordinary folemnity 
in the church, he publicly affifted at divine fervice, and of-, 
fered up with the reft his folcmn prayers 0 ; which expreffion 



of Ammianus fome underftand of his receiving the eucharift 



Zonaras writes, that this happened on the feaft of our Sa 
viour's nativity, which was then celebrated by the Greeks oj 
the fixth of January - 3 and adds, that Julian by this, hyp 



rify hoped to fecure the foldiers to his party, who. were for 
the moft part chriftians c . When he had made the necefTary 
preparations for war, and was ready to march into Italy, and 
thence into the eaft, againft Conftantius, if he perfifted in rer 
fufing him the title of emperor, advice was brought him, 



that the Aiemans, and among the reft the fubjects of Vado 



marius, 
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marius, whofe country lay near Bade, had broken into Gaul, 
on the fide of Rhoetia, and committed dreadful ravages there. 
Vadomarius pretended to have the greateft refpecl: imaginable 
for Julian, and to be much concerned for the hoftilities com- 
mitted by his countrymen j but, in the mean time, Julian, 
having intercepted a letter from him to Conftantius, filled 
with bitter invectives againft himfelf, found means to have 

him arrefted at a banquet, and baniflied him into 

He had already fent Libano, one of his commanders, with a 
ftrong detachment againft the Alemans ; but he being killed, 
and his men put to the rout near Sanclio, now Seckingen, in 
the neighbourhood of Bade, Julian advanced in perfon againft 




them, paHTed the Rhine, and coming upon them unexpecfed- 

eat numbers of them in pieces, and obliged the reft 




b 



the Ale 



to reftore the booty they had taken, and fue for peace : 

which he granted them upon his own terms e . Libanius af- And grai 
fures us, that Conftantius had, by letters and large funis, them a 
tranfmitted to the heads of the German nations, ftirred peaCC * 
them up, and encouraged them to invade Gaul, in order to 
divert Julian from forming other fchemes f . This, fays Am- 

rnian, was the common report , and Julian pretended to 

have in his cuftody the very letters, and to mew both them, 

and others, which the emperor was fuppofed to have written 
to the barbarians in the time of Magnentius, animating them 
to invade Gaul 5 - 9 which greatly eftranged from him the 

minds of the people. However, Ammianus does not take 
upon him to affirm it, but only fays, that it was a flying re- 
port \ In the mean time, Conftantius having ordered ma- 



be formed at Briancon in Dauphiny, at Breg 
On the lake of Conftance, and at feveral other places on the 
Alps, Julian concluded from thence, that he was bent upon 
war ; and refolving to be before-hand with him, he threw 
off the maik, and obliged his foldiers to take an oath of al-He obliges 
legiance to hi in, which they all did very readily, except Ne-Jjj s ^j e " 
bndius, who had fucceeded Florentius in the prefecture of oa th of" aT- 
Gaul. That officer frankly declared, that he would not, upon legiance to 
any confideration whatfoever, take an oath, which obliged him hirRlcil - 
to draw his fword againft his lawful fovereign, Upon this, Ju- 
lian fuffered him to retire unmolefted into Hetruria : . The 
loyal, generous, and dinnterefted conduct of this officer 



fcrved a better name than that of effeminacy, with which Li 



bamus 
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banius has been pleafed to ftigmatize it- "'. In his room, Julian 
appointed one Germanicus to difcharge the functions of the pre- 
fect. As his thus obliging the foldiers to lake an oath of alle- 
giance to himfelf was openly revolting from Conftantius, he. 



He writes to wrote to feveral cities and among the reft to Athens, Lace-, 



feveral cities daemon, and Corinth, acquainting them with the motives 



that had prompted him to take that ftep, being well apprifed, 
fays Libanius, that good princes are willing to fubmit their 




actions to the judgment of the whole world, whereas tyrants 
dread the leaft fcrutiny x . Of all thefe letters, or rather a^ 
pologies, only that has reached our times which he wrote to 
the Athenians, and a few lines of a letter which he wrote to 
the inhabitants of Corinth, when he was already mafter 
great part of the empire. In thefe he pretends to have been 
animated by his gods to make war upon Conftantius, and by 

them affined of fuccefs y . And now Julian, finding he could 

depend upon the fidelity of his army, and refolved to purfue 

his defigns with vigour, fent part of his forces into Pannonja 



under the conduct of Nevita, Jovinus, and Jovius, ordering 

them to take different routs, that they might feem the more 

numerous, and ftrike the greater terror into the enemy, while 

He fets out 

he, 1 caving Bane, marched through woods and by-ways into 
«n his march IHyricum. Nevita, Jovinus, and Jovius ? had with thema- 

bout twenty thoufand men, but Julian himfelf only three 
thoufand. They were all to meet at Sirmium, the place of 

the general rendezvous. Upon the firft news of Julian's 
march, Taurus, prefecl: of Italy, and Florentius, whom Con- 
ftantius had lately appointed prefecl: of Ulyricum, abandoning 
their provinces betook themfelves to night, and haftened to 
the emperor to acquaint him with the motions of Julian,. As 
they were both confuls this year, Julian ordered them, if \ 
Zofimus is to be credited ', to be ftigmatized in all the puth 

lie acls with the name of the runaway confuls. ]Jy their 
flight, Julian became mafter of Italy without finking a blow, 
and likewife of Sicily, whither he fent fome troops, with or-* 
ders to keep themfelves in readinefs to pafs over into Africa, 
The different parties, led by Julian and the three above-men- 
tioned commanders, purfued their march with fuch expediti- 
•on, that in ten or eleven days time they all arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Sirmium, which Julian entered in triumph; 
Lucilianus, who commanded there for Conuantius, having 
been furprifed the night before, and taken prifoner by one of 

Julian's 
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Tulian's parties. He ftaid but two days at Sirmjum, being 

r 1 i • r.ir n. r +-U ^ ; ^ *. — <. r_ _r c.._:j_ 



make himfelf mafter of the. important pafs of Sucid 
va° dividing Illyricum from Thrace, which he did without 1 
meeting with the leaft oppofvtion ; and having left a ftrong ( 
garrifon there under the command of Nevita, he turned back 
to NaifTus, where he feems to have continued, till news was 
brought him of the death of Conftantius, affembling troops 
from all quarters, in order to reinforce his army before he 
entered Thrace, During his ftay there, he raited Aurelius 
Victor, the hiftorian, to the government of Pannonia Secun- 
da, and wrote to the Roman fenate a letter filled with bitter 



invectives againft Conftantius, which was ill received by the 

people, and is highly difapproved of by Ammianus himfelf a . 
While Julian lay at Naiflus, without the leaft apprehenfion 
of an enemy at his back, two of Conftantius's legions, and 



ohort of archers, who had been ordered into Gaul, furprifed 
their march the city of Aquileia, and defended it with 
fuch vigour and refolution, that Julian could not by any 



means reduce it : : they were commanded by one Ni 
who held out till two months after the emperor's death, and 



b 



was even then with much ado prevailed upon to fubmit to q a * 
Julian 

In the mean time, Conftantius, being returned from Me- 
sopotamia to Antioch in the latter end of the preceding year, 
as we have related above, married in that city, with great 
folemnity, Maxima Fauftina, Eufcbia being dead fome time TIiecm 
before. Of the parentage and qualities of this new emprefs, ror marries 
no mention is made by the antients. All we know of her Fauft i na * 

is, that fome time after the death of Conftantius flie was de- 
livered of a daughter, named Flavia Maxima Conftantia, who 
was afterwards married to the emperor Gratian '-. When 
the public rejoicings were over, the emperor fpent the re- 
maining part of the winter in preparing for his intended expe- 
dition againft the Perfians, being refolved to end that war, 
or at leafl: to fecure the empire on that fide, before he march- 
ed into the weft againft Julian. In the mean time, Sapor, 
having aiTembled a mighty army, took the Held, and advan- 
ced to the banks of the Tigris, with a ddign to crofs that ri- 
ver, and purfue his march ftrait to she Elevates. This Con- 
no fooner underftood, than he Antioch ; and, 
the Euphrates, advanced as far as LJeiia 5 whence he 

fent 
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fent part of his army under the command of Arbetio and A- 
gilo, to the banks of the Tigris, with exprefs orders to fpare 
the troops, and not expofe them wantonly to dangers. About 
this time the emperor received certain intelligence, that Juli- 
an had already made himfelf mafter of Illyricum, and the im- 
portant pafs Separating that country from Thrace. He was 
The Peril- thunderftruck with this news ; but the very next day, an ex- 
ans retire, p re f s arr i vec [ f rom his generals on the banks of the Tigris, af- 

furinghim, that Sapor, frightened by unlucky omens, was 
marched back to his own dominions with his whole army. 
Conftantius, overjoyed at thefe tidings, immediately left Me- 
fopotamia, and returned to Antioch, with a defign to march 
without delay againft Julian, being encouraged thereunto by 
his army, who declared with one voice, that they were ready 
to facrince their lives in fo good and honourable a caufe. 




the mean time, he difpatched Arbetio with a ftrong detach- 
ment to the {heights of Sucidava, where Julian was affem- 

The empe- Dun S ^ s rorces m order to invade Thrace, and followed him 
ior marches in perfon with the reft of his army about the latter end of the 
againft juh- autumn. Upon his arrival at Tarfus in Cilicia, he was feized 

at Mopfu- ° w * m a f evef i m diftemper, occafioned chiefly by the uneafinefs 
erene. and perplexity of his mind j but believing he might get the 

better of it by motion and exercife, he purfued his march to 
Mopfucrene, on the borders of Cilicia, at the foot of mount 
Taurus, where, by the violence of his diftemper, which en- 
creafed daily, he was obliged to ftop. In that place, all re- 



medies proving ineffectual, he died on the third of November 



being then in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the thirty- 
eighth of his reign, reckoning from the time he had been 
created Caefar, but only the twenty-fifth fince the death of 
his father d . It was commonly faid, and believed at leaft by 
the chriftians, that Julian had, with the promife of a great 

reward, feduced one of his courtiers, whom they do not; 

name, to adminifter him poifon, of which he died e . Be 
that as it will, Julian no fooner received the news of his 

death, than he left Illyricum, and on the eleventh of Decem- 
ber arrived at Conftantinople, whither he caufed the corfe of 
the deceafed prince to be brought by Jovian, afterwards em- 
peror, and ordered it to be interred with the ufual folemnity 
in the church of the Apoftles f . Julian himfelf aflifted at 

the ceremony in his purple robes, but without the other 

badges 
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badges of his dignity s, Gregory Nazianzen writes, that at 

the point of death Conftantius betrayed great concern chiefly 
for three things ; which were, his having murdered his near- 
eft relations, his having raifed Julian to the dignity of Casfar, 
and his having perfecuted, at the inftigation of the Arians, 
the orthodox chriftians n . On the other hand, Ammianus 
tells us, that he was laid to have named Julian for his fuc- 
ceflor. We can fcarce believe, that he repented his having 



perfecuted the church, though Gregory Nazianzen and, af 



5 



him, Theodoret 1 affirm it, fince Athanafius affures us, 
that he held the impious tenets of the Arians to his laft breath, 
and received baptifm a little before he expired at the hands of Is baptized 
the bifhop Euzoius, a moft obftinate Arian k . Socrates at the point 
writes, that he was baptized by Euzoius at Antioch before °* d ^ n by 
he fet out for Cilicia ; and truly Euzoius was the Arian bi- n 
mop of that metropolis l . But Philoftorgius tells us, that he 
received baptifm at Mopfucrene, when he was already at the 
point of death * ; wherein he is followed by the chronicle of 
Alexandria m , which adds, that he fent for Euzoius from An- 
tioch. As for his character, all the antients, whether chrifti- His ^ac- 
ans or pagans, paint him as a weak and vain prince : he was ter. 
entirely governed by the eunuchs of the court, efpecially by 
his chamberlain Eufebius, over whom, however, he had 
fays Ammianus pleafantly, fome fmall authority r . He ad- 
mitted none to his confidence, but fuch as were {killed in the art 
of flattery j whence he had no true friends about him, but fuch 
only as, by approving and commending all his meafures, ftudied 
to gain his favour and raife themfelvcs. He ufed to afcribe to 
himfelf the whole glory of victories gained by his officers, and 
fpeak of them as if he had fought in perfon at the head of the vic- 
torious army. The chrifHan writers, both Arian and ortho- 
dox, complain of his afluming to himfelf, too much in eccle- 
fiaftic matters. Under him employments were not given to 
the moft deferving men, but to fuch only as were beft able 
to purchafe them of the eunuchs, and other favourites 
whence the unhappy people in the provinces were miferably 

opprefled by their governors, who made it their chief bufinefs 

to repay themfelves, at their expence, the fums which they 

had difburfed, and to heap up money wherewithal to purchafe 

other more profitable employments. He was fo jealous of 

his 



E Liban. or. xii. p. 289. h Greg. Naz. or. xxi. p. 389, 
1 Theodor. 1. iii. p. 637. k Ath. de fyn. p. 907. 1 Socrat, 
1. ii. c. 47. p. 161. * Philoft. 1. vi. c. 6. p. 85, f Chroiu 

Alex. p. « Afluuian t 1, x /iii , p. 119, 
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his authority, and of fuch a timorous and fufpicious temper, 
that, upon the leaft appearance of a plot, he put numbers of 
perfons to death, frequently confounding the innocent with 
the guilty, though accufed by perfons altogether unworthy of 



credit. By this means the infamous tribe of informers encreafed 
under him to fuch a degree, that no man of fortune, howe- 
ver innocent, was fafe . As he had no great genius or capa- 
city himfelf, he hated all men of letters, and difcountenanced 
every liberal art and fcience $ whence only freed-men appli- 
ed themfelves to the ftudy of the law, and that of eloquence 
was entirely neglected : to be a great philofopher was reckon- 
ed a crime, Conftantius looking upon the philofophers as ma- 
gicians, againft whom he enacted, as we have obferved, moll 
rigorous laws J . However, he founded and endowed a li- 
brary at Conftantinople, enriched it with a large collection of 
choice books, and appointed a perfon with a handfome falary 
to take care of it . But among fo many bad qualities, he had 
fome good ones. In crimes of treafon, real or only fufpecl- 
ed, he behaved like a tyrant, fays Ammianus j but in other 
refpects was not a bad prince r . He was of a very low fta- 
ture, fays the fame writer, but enured to all manner of fa- 
tigues, and performed the military exercifes, efpecially thofe 
of the infantry, with wonderful addrefs s . He was fatisfied 
with a frugal diet, flept little, was an utter ftranger to luxu- 
ry, and of fuch chaftity and temperance, as not to be even 
fufpe&ed of thofe vices which ufually reign in courts \ He is 



generally thought to have been the author of the law con- 



demning thofe to death who were found guilty of crimes a- 

gainft nature . He fometimes performed the meaneft du- 
ties of a foldier, but at the fame time knew how to maintain 
the grandeur and majefty of his ftation v *. He defpifed 
manner of popularity, which Ammianus afcribes to a great- 
nefs of mind worthy of a prince, but perhaps ironically j for 

elfewhere he derides his affe&ed gravity, telling us, that he 




appeared in public like a ftatue, without moving his head or 
hands, without fpitting or blowing his nofe, (to thefe parti 



culars that writer defcends) left he mould by fuch vulgar ac- 

4." I > i . l _ • n ,i j r Y. 



tions degrade the majefty and grandeur of an emperor 

Though 



0 Ammian. 1. xxi. p. 203. Liban. or. xxviii. p. 591. p L 1 -* 

ban. ibid. Eutrop. 1. xv. p. 44. Themift. or. iii. p. 45* 

r Ammian. 1. xiv. p. 21, 22. s Idem ibid. p. 203. 1 Idem 

ibid. p. 20 i. & 1. xvi. p. 70. Themift. or. i. p. 39. Vicl. epit. 

u Cod. Theodof. ix. tit. 7. leg. 3. p. 59. w Ammian. 1« 

^xi. p. 2oo« x Idem, L xvi. p. 70. 
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Though he had no genius either for poetry or eloquence, yet 
he was not quite unacquainted with polite literature >" 3 but of 
this his fpeeches, which we read in Ammianus, are no proof, 
fince they, as we may well imagine, were compofed by that 
hiftorian. Aurelius Vic-tor and Eutropius commend him for 
the great refpeft he always fhewed to his father, for his ex- 
traordinary mcdefty, and for rewarding, with uncommon 
generofity, every fervice done him z . Themiftius extols his 

magnificence, and obferves, that he enriched all his friends *. 
He finifhed the walls of Conftantinople, begun by his father ; 
repaired, at a great expence, many of the buildings there 5 

and embellifhed the city with fountains, baths, and other 
ftately edifices b . His panegyrifts fpeak of him as a prince of 
great moderation, and inclined to mercy ; but Julian tells us, 
that he was an utter ftranger to all mercy and companion 



though he was commonly thought to be pofleffed of both 



thefe virtues c . Crimes of treafon he punifhed with the ut- 
moft feverity, fays Libanius d ; but bore with great patience, 
and was ready to forgive, upon the lean: fubmiffion, all other 
affronts and injuries offered him. To confirm this, he tells 
us, that the inhabitants of Edeffa having pulled down one of 
his ftatues, and publicly whipt it, adding, that he who de- 
fended to be thus treated, was not fit to govern, the emperor, 
when informed of the infult, did not betray the leaft refent- 
ment, nor ever mewed the leaft ill-will to that city, or the 
authors of fuch an outrage, which few princes would have 
fufFered to go unpunifhed e . He was a moft zealous promo- 
ter of the chriftian religion, and enacted feveral laws, of* 
which we have taken notice in the hiftory of his reign, for 
the utter fuppreffion of idolatry. He buik a great number of 
churches, and among the reft the famous cathedral of Erne- 

fa in Syria, and the great church of Alexandria, called Caefa- 

rea. As for that of St. Sophia in Conftantinople, it was the 
work of Conftantine, though commonly afcribed to his fon 



Conftantius f . He not only built, but endowed and enriched 

many churches with great revenues, and fhewed, on all occa- 
fions, an extraordinary refpe£r. and efteem for the clergy, e- 
fpecially the bifhops, receiving their bleifing in an humble po- 
fture, entertaining them at his table, exempting them from 

aU 



y Aur. Vift. p. 87. z Idem ibid. & Eatrop. p. 183. 8 The- 
mift. or vf. p. 62. b Ideni ibid. p. 58. c Julian, epift. 
23. p. 141. d Liban. orat xiv. p. 399. e Idem ibid. p. 

400. f Socrac p. 94» Cange urb. Conftantinop, defcrip. p. 
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* * 

all manner of impofts and taxes, &c K But thefe favours he 

beftowed on thofe alone who profefled the doctrine of Arius. 
As for the orthodox bifhops, they were driven from their 



fees, and either banifhed, or imprifoned ; nay, fomeof them 



were, by the authority or connivance of the emperor, put 
to death. But to give an account of this persecution is 
not our province, but that of the ecclefiaftic writers. Of 
the authors who flourilhed under Conftantius, we mail fpeak 



in note (G). 



Before 



s Hilar, contra Conitant. or. p. 113,114 



(G) Among the men of learning who flouriflied under Cori- 

flantius, St. Jerom mentions Gennadius, Petrus, Viclorinus, Mi- 
nervius, Alcimus, Delphidius, and Donatus (1). All we know 
of the two firft, is, that they were both celebrated lawyers ; that 
the former lived at Rome, and the latter at Saragofa in Spain (2). 

Of Vi&orinus we (hall fpeak hereafter. Tiberius Victor Miner- 
vius taught eloquence at Conftantinople, at Rome about the year 
353, and at Bourdeaux, the place of his nativity (3). He is high- 
ly commended by Aufonius, who is proud of having ftudied un- 
der him (4.). Alethius Minervius, his fon, was likewife pro- 
feffor of eloquence in the fame city j but died when he was yet ve- 
ry young ( 5 ). Latinus Alethius Alcimus was a native of the 
Agenois, or territory of Agen, and is by Aufonius counted among 
the profefibrs of Bourdeaux ( 6) ; but he was likewife a pleader, 
and is commended by Apollinaris Sidonius for his knowledge of 
the law, and his extraordinary fkill in the Greek and Latin 
tongues (7). He publimed fome works, in which he commended 
the emperor Julian, and Sallufr.,who was prefe&of Gaul under that 
prince (8) ; but none of them have reached our times. Aufonius, 
who had a great value for him, commends his modeity, the mild- 
nefs of his temper, his gravity, and the regularity of his life (9). 
Atticus Tyro Delphidius, the fon of the orator Patera, or Pate- 



of whom we have fpoken in our laft note, acquired 



putation by his poems (10J. As he was by profeifion a pleader, 
he accufed of extortion before Julian in 358, Numerius governor 

of Narbonne Gaul j but could not make good the charge ( 1 1 ). 

* He 



. (1) Hier. chron. (2) Idem ibid. . (3) Idem ibid. & An- 
fon.de profeff. Burdical. carm. 1. p. 137. (4.) Aufon. ibid. 

carm. 6. p. 150. (5) Hier. chron. p. 254. (6) Aufon. i- 
bid. carm. 2. p. 141. (7) Sidom 1. viii. epift. 11. p. 232, 

{8) Idem. ibid. (9) Aufon. ibid. (10) Idem ibid. carm. 
5. p. 147. (11} Amoiian; 1. xviii. p. 114. 
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He embraced the party of a tyrant, hoping by that means to make 

his fortune ; but, without the tears of his father, he had been ut- 
terly undone ( 1 2). This tyrant can be no other than ProcopiuSj 

who revolted from the emperor Valens in 365. Afterwards he 
taught rhetoric at Bourdeaux with great reputation ( 1 3,), but in 
the reign of Valentinian, and not of Conftantius, if what Sulpi- 

cius Severus writes be true, viz. that dying about the age of for- 
ty, he had not the difpleafure to fee his daughter Procula feducedby 
the Prifcillianifts in 380, and his wife Eucrocia, who had embraced 
the fame herefy, beheaded about the year 384 (14). St, Jerom 
writes, that while he was yet very young, he was famous all over 
aul forhiscompofitions both in verfe and profe Ammianus 

arcellinus ( 1 6 J and Apollinaris Sidonius ( 1 7 ) commend his 
lively and flowing eloquence. Though we might infer from what 
we have quoted above out of Sulpicius Severus, that he was a 
chriftian, yet St. Jerom, in writing to Hedibia defcended from 
him, fpeaks of him as a pagan ( 18 J. Donatus, under whom St. 

Jerom fcudied, taught grammar at Rome with great reputation irt 
354, wrote comments on Terence and Virgil, and publiflied fe- 
veral grammatical pieces, often quoted by Caffiodorus, whojudg- 
ed them more proper for children, than any thing written by o- 
ther grammarians (.19). Gregory the great fpeaks of the rules 
of Donatus, as generally taught at the end of the fixth centu- 




ry (20 J. Some grammatical pieces, explaining with great clear- 
nefs the firft principles, have reached us, under the name of M- 
lius Donatus (21). There are ftill extant comments on Virgil 



and Terence, which fome pretend to be thofe which St. Jerom 
afcribes to his matter Donatus ; but critics of more penetration are 
of opinion, that tho' fome cbfervations on the comments of Vir- 
gil feem' worthy of Donatus, yet the whole is altogether unwor- 
thy of a man of his parts (22). As for the comments on Terence* 
they are thought to have been written by one Evanthius, called 
by fome Eugraphus, who died in the firft year of Gratian's reign^ 
or in 359, under Conftantius, as we read in the chronicle of St. 
Jerom, who calls him the moft learned among the gramma- 
rians (23). He taught the Latin tongue at Conftantinople, and, 
upon his death, Chreftus was fent for out of Africa to fucceed 
him (24). The life of Virgil, afcribed by fome to Donatus, is, 

in, 



(i 2) Aufon. car. 5. p. T48. (13) Idem ibid. p. 149, 

(14) Sulp. Sever. 1, ii, p. 173, 177. & Profp> chron. (15) Hier. 
epift. 150. p. 140. (16) Ammian. ibid. (17) Apol. Sid. 

1. v.epfit. 10. p. 140. (18) Hier.epift. 550. p. 140. (19) Hier. 
in Rujf. 1. i. c. 4. p. 202, CaiTiod. de orthogr. p. 255, 256. 
(20) Greg, moral, p. 62. (21) Vide Baillet. gram. c. 622* 
p. 37» 38. (22) Idem, p. 29, 10. {23) Hier. diron. 
(24) Idem ibid. & Voff. hill. Lat. 743. 
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in the opinion of Vofiius, a very mean performance, done not by 
iElius Donatus, which he takes to be the name of the gramma- 
rian, under whom St. Jerom ftudied, but by one Tiberius Clau- 
dius Donatus (25). As for the life ofTerentius, he takes it to 
have been written by Suetonius, and not Donatus (26). Nonius 
Marcellus, another celebrated grammarian, lived, as is fuppofed, 
about the time of Conftantius, and was, as wc gather from the 

title of his work, on the propriety of Latin words., a native of Ti- 
voli, and Peripatetic philofopher (27). He is quoted and com- 
mended by Prifcian ; which feems very ftrange to Voftius, who 
fpeaks of him with great contempt, and thinks him commenda- 
ble for no other reafon, but becaufe he has conveyed to us feveral 
paftages out of the antients, which are to be found no-where 
die (28). The works of Sex. Pompeius Feftus bear a much bet- 
ter characler than thofe of Marcellus. He wrote on the Signification 
of words ; but his work, which was only an abridgment of what 
Verrius Flaccus had written on that fubjedr,, in the time of Au- 
guftus, was abridged in the time of Charlemagne by Paulus Dia- 
conus ; and to this abridgment is owing the lofs of the far greater 
part of that which was done by Feftus (29). At what time Feftus 

lived, we are no-where told. Some manufcripts have reached our 
time on the art of furveying or meafuring land, done by one In- 
nocentius, probably the furveyor of that name, who, according 
to Ammianus Marcellinus, was at the court of Conftantius, in 
3 5: 9 (30). To him are likewife afcribed fome remarks on the 
Roman laws, which, in our opinion, were rather the work of 
Innoientius the quaoftcr, who drew up moft of the laws of Con- 
ftantius, as Eunapius informs us (31), and publilhed feveral works 

both in Greek and Latin. The latter was grandfather to Chry- 
fanihus, under whom Eunapius ftudied, and confequently was 
more antient than the furveyor, and fuperior to him in rank (32). 
One of Conitantius's officers, by name Innocentius, took holy 
orders, and, retiring from the court, led a folitary life on the 
Mount of olives (33). Vindanius Anatolius, a native of Berytus, 
wrote ten books on agriculture, containing many ufeful rules, 
blended with fome fuperftitious and heathenim obfervations (34). 
Part of that work has reached our times ; but the author is there 
ilyled Vindamonius, and not Vindanius. One Anatolius, a pa- 
gan, and a native of Berytus, was a prefecl of Illyricum in 349, 
and 359, (35), and died in 360 (36). He was perhaps the au- 
thor 



(25} Idem ibid. p. 743. & orat.l. vi. c. 2. p. 432. (26) I- 
dem ibid. (27) Vide Bailiet. c. 620. p. 34. &Salmaf. in not. 
in . c part. p. 24.1. (28) Voif. ibid. (29) Vide Bailiet. p. 
30.35. (30) Ammian. 1. xix. p. 149. (31) Eunap. c. 21. 
p. 14,1., 145. (32) Idem ibid. ("jl) Fallad. hift. Laufiac. 
c. .103. p. 1022. (34; Phot. c. 163. p. 349. (35) Eunap. 

c. 1. p. 1 17. (36) Ammian, 1. xix. p, 166, &1. xxi. p. 185. 
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thor of the above-mentioned work. One Andronicus was con- 



cerned in the affair of Parnafus, governor of Egypt, accufed in 
359, of. having confulted the aftrologers, as we related among 
the other tranfaclions of that* year ; but Andronicus was abfolved, 
and afterwards became famous, efpecially on account of his poe- 
tical compofitions (37). Libanius fpeaks of a poet, by name An- 
dronicus, who, he fays, charmed all Egypt, and was flill alive in 



378 (38). Themiftius, who was contemporary with Libanius, 
mentions a young Egyptian, who had a particular talent for wri- 
ting tragedies (w) \ and Photius takes notice of feveral theatri- 
cal pieces written by one Andronicus, fenator of the city of Her- 
mopolis in Egypt, fome of which were infcribed to count Phce- 
bammon of Cynopolis in the fame country Whether all 

thefe writers (peak of one and the fame perfon, we will not take 
upon us to determine. Sextus Aurelius Viclor may be ranked a- 

mong the writers who flourifhed under Conftantius, tho' he died 
long after him* fince, in his reign, he wrote his hiftory of the Ro- 
man emperors. He is commonly thought to have been a native 
of Africa, and to have been born of poor parents in fome village 
of that country (41). He was, at leaft when he wrote his hifto- 
ry, a pagan, as mull evidently appear to all who perufe it. It 
begins with Auguftus, and extends to the twenty-third year of 



Conftantius ,• that is, to the end of the year 359, or the begin- 



ning of 360 (42) ; for he fpeaks of the victories gained by Julian 
in Gaul ; but takes no notice of his aftuming the title of Augus- 
tus, which he would not have omitted, had his hiftory reached fo 
far. He afcribes all the conquefts of that prince to Conftantius, 
at that time the object of his flattery ( 43 J. In the title, the work 
is laid to extend to the tenth confullhip of Conftantius, and the 
third of Julian, which happened in the year 360. This hiftory 
is but a very concife abridgment. Another abridgment, done by 
the fame writer, has reached our times, comprehending the lives 
of illuftrious men, moftly Romans, from Procas to Julius Caelar. 

This work is, by different writers, afcribed. to Cornelius Nepos, 
to Pliny the younger, to ^Emilius P/obus,to Tacitus, and to Sueto- 



nius; but Voffius, and other able critics, adjudge it to Aurelius Vic- 
tor ('44J. To thefe two hiftories is prefixed a third, op. the ori- 
gin of the Romans, which likewife paffes under the mime of Sex- 



tus Aurelius Victor, and is thought by Andreas Scctus to ha\ 



eally been done by him ; but Voffius takes it to be the work of 
fome writer, who fiourifned after his time f Another hifto- 
ry of the emperors, extending to the reign of Theodofius, goes 

Liz under 



(37) Idem, 1. xix. p. 152. (38) Liban. vit. p. 158. 

(39) Vide Ammian. ibid, p. 230. (4.0) Phot. c. 279. p. 1596. 
(±1) Voir. hift. Lat. p. 190. (42) Aur. Via. "p. 528. & 

517, Cafaabon. not. in Spart. p. 119. V01T. ibid. (43) Aur. 
Vi£, p. 486, (44! Voif. ibid, (45) Idem ibid. p. 1 9S. 
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under the name of one Sextus Aurelius Vi&or, whom we muft di- 

ftinguilh from the author we are now fpeaking of. Ammianus 

writes, that Julian, while he was at Sirmium, in 361, faw there 
Vidlor the hiftoriographer, and foon after created him governor of 
Second Pannonia, and honoured him with a ftatue of brafs ^46 ). 
The fame writer adds, that he was generally efteemed on account 
of his. wifdom, and was afterwards raifed to the government of 
Rome. Voffius and others take this to be the hiftorian of whom 
we are now fpeaking ; for he had ended his hiftory the year be- 
fore, as we have obferved above (47). One Victor was confulin 
369, whom Onuphrius fuppofes to have been the hiftorian men- 
tioned by Ammianus (48) ; but, had it been the fame perfon, 
Ammianus would, in our opinion, have taken notice of his con- 
fulftiip, as well as his government. In an infcription of the time 
of Theodofius, that is, long after the year 369, he is ftyled go- 
vernor of Rome, but not conful ; which title would not have been 
omitted, had he ever difcharged that office. Belides, it appears 
from Themiftius ( 49 that Vidtor, who was conful in 369, was 
a commander of great prowefs and renown. Gothofredus pub- 
lished in 1628, an antient defcription of the world, as heftyles it, 

done in the time of Conftantius, and not of Conftantine, as we 

read in the text, after that prince had finiflied the port of Seleu- 
cia, and after the earthquake which overturned the city of Du- 
ras ( 50 J. The port of Seleucia was perfected, according to St. 
Jerom, in 346, and the earthquake happened in 345. The au- 
thor takes no notice of the earthquake that ruined Nicomedia in 
358, nor of that which overturned Berytus in 348, or ra- 
ther 349, whence Gothofredus concludes that work to have been 
done about the year 347. He thinks the author infinuates, 
that there were then two emperors ; and infers from thence, 
that he wrote after the death of young Conftantine in 340, 
and before that of Conftans in 350 (51). Gothofredus, in pub- 
lifhing this work, not only reformed the barbarous and uncouth 
language of the Latin text, and corrected the many faults he 
found in it, but added to it a Greek tranflation, fuppoling it to 
have been written originally in that language (52) j which fuppo- 

fkion is rejected by Petavius, as falfe and grOundlefs. However 

that be, the author feems to have been better acquainted with the 

eaftern than the weftern provinces. He was greatly miftaken in 

ilippofing Rome and Hetruria to have been comprifed in what was 
at that time called Italy (^). Gothofredus is inclined to be- 
lieve one Alypius of Antioch, famous in Julian's time, to have 
been the true author of this work ; becaufe that prince com- 
mends the geography, whicli had been fent to him by Alypius, 

the 

(46) Ammian. 1. xxi. p. 190. (47) Vofc ibid, p. J96. 

(48) Cntiph. p. 298. (49) Themift. orac. ix. p. 121. {50} Go- 
tnofred. vcius orb. defcrip. p. 13. & 33. (51) Idem, p. 1 3, 14. 

(S z ) Wtm, p. 7. ($1) Idem, p. 33, 
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the brother of Gefarius (54). But this geography feems only to 
have been a map, accompanied with fome verfes. The author 
gives us a tolerable account of feveral cities, tho' for the molt 
part, blended with many fables ; which evidently Ihew him to 
have been a pagan, though he acknowledged a God the author 
of mankind (55). The beginning of the work befpeaks it imper- 
fect (56) ; and befides, it is plain, that he had written feveral 

things relating to the Perfians, which have not reached us (57) ; 
whence Gothofredus concludes this to be only a fmall part of a 
much larger work (58). Voffius was altogether unacquainted with 
this writer. None of the authors we have hitherto mentioned were 
chriftians ; but Julius Firmicus Maternus, who flourished at the 

fame time, was not only a chriftian, but a zealous defender of the 
religion he profelTed ; for he addreffed a work to the two em- 
perors, Conftantius and Conftans, animating them to complete 
the deftru&ion of idolatry. This work is intituled, the errors and 

falfliood of profane religions (59). The author not only expofes 

the abfurd notions of the pagans, but explains, with great ele- 
gance and erudition, feveral articles of the chriftian faith. He 
wrote before the year 350, in which Conftans died, and in or 
after the year 343, for he (peaks of his journey to Britain, which 
happened that year (60). Though the antients feem to have 
been quite unacquainted with this work, yet no writer, we know 
of, has ever queftioned its being genuine. The author is diftin- 
guiftied, in the title of the work, with the epithet of clarimmus, 

which was peculiar to the fenators of Rome, and fufficiently con* 

futes the opinion of Baronius, who will have him to have been 
bilhop of Milan (61 ). Eight books on judicial aftrology were 
publifhed about the fame time by one Julius Firmicus Maternus, 



who was likewife a Roman fenator, and is therefore by fome 




writers confounded with the above-mentioned author (62) ; bat 
Poftevinus maintains them to be two different writers (63) : and 
truly the aftrologer is ftyled, in the title of his work, Julius Fir- 
micus Maternus junior j and the work itfelf is altogether unwor- 
thy of a chriftian. It is adclrefted to Mavortius Lollianus, and 
was begun in the reign of Conftantine the Great, but iinifhed in 
that of his fon Conftantius, about the year 355(64). With the 
year 354, the feventeenth of Conftantius' s reign, end two fmall 
works, publifhed by Bucheiius in 1635, with the pafchal cycle 
of Vi&orius. Bucherius is of opinion, that they were compofed 
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(54) Julian, epift. 30. p. 163/ Gothofred. p. 10, 11. 

{55) Idem, p. 9. (56) Idem, p. 3. (57)" Idem, p. 9. 
58) Idem, p. 3, & 8. (59) Firm. Matern. c. zi. Bibl. 
patr. torn. 4. p. 99. (60} Du Pin. torn. 1. p. 578, 579. 
Pofl'evin. aper. torn. 1. p. 989. Matern. c. 29. p. 107. (61) Ba- 
ron, ad ann. 337, (62) Vide Du Pin. p. 577. (63) Pof- 

fevin, p, 988. {64} Pu Pin, ibid. 
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that very year, and by the fame author, to whom he afcribes 

three others contained in the fame manufcript (65). The firft 

of thefe works is a lift of the confuls from 205, to 354, with the 

epa&s, biflextile years, and the day of the week with which ,each 
year began. There are fome miftakes in the epa&s ; but the 
reft is done with great exa&nefs (66). The manufcript, which 
Bucherius made ufe of, was imperfect ; but cardinal Noris. hav- 

ing difcovered an entire copy in the emperor's library, contain- 
ing a lift of the confuls, from the two firft, Brutus and Collatinus, 
to thofe of the year 354, he publiflied it in 1689, with a learned 
diiTertation on that work, by him greatly efteemed (67). He is 
of opinion, that it was compofed in 354, the year with which 
it ends (68). The fecond work publilhed by Bucherius, is ano- 
ther lift of the confuls and governors of Rome, from 254, tq 
354. From the year 288, to the end, the author not only names 
the governors, but the day on which each of them entered upon 
his office (69}. The third begins with a fhort necrology of the 
bilhops of Rome, in which are marked, according to the order 
of the months, the day on which each of them died, and the place 
where he was buried. It begins with Lucius, and ends with Ju- 
lius. In this lift, Sextus II, and Marcellus are omitted ; the 
latter probably by a miftake of the tranfcriber, confounding him 
with his predecenor Marcellinus ; and the former perhaps, be- 
caufe he is fet down in the calender of martyrs annexed to the ne- 
crology, and containing the names of feveral martyrs according 
to the order of the months, and the time of their martyrdom ; 
but they are all of Rome, except St. Cyprian, and the famous 
martyrs of Africa, Perpetua and Felicitas (70). The fourth work 
for which we are indebted to Bucherius, is another catalogue of 
the bilhops of Rome, which ends with Liberius, who fucceeded 
Julius, the laft in i\ie former lift. As the eleclion of Liberius is 
marked, and not his death, we may fuppofe this catalogue to 
have been written in his time. It is exceeding exacl from Ponti- 
anus to the end ; but full of miftakes till his time. Anicetus, E- 

leutherius, and Zephyrinus ? are omitted (71). The fourth work 

begins with the birth-days of the emperors, or the days of their 
accefiipn to the empire, according to the order of the months; 
The laft emperor mentioned there is Conftantius, who is not fty- 
led, as the others, divus, but dominus ; a convincing proof, that 
he was ftill living (72). This work contains likewiic fome ver- 
fes, and a calendar of the fports, and other profane, and even ido- 
latrous folemnities ; but from the author's marking the dominical 

letters, we may conclude him to have been a chriftian. The 

work 



(65) Buch. cycl. p. 245, 247. (66) Idem, p. 247—251. 

(67) Noris fait confalar. (65) Idem, p. 23. (69) Buch. 

p. 236, 241, 244, (70) Idem. p. 265', 260, (71} Idem 

p. 269—27^ (72) Idem. p. 276, &c. 
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Before we proceed to the hiftory of Julian's reign, 
it will not be foreign to our purpofe to give the rea- 
der a fuccincl: account of the birth, parentage, education, 
and ftudies of a prince fo much * fpoken of by the eccle- Birth, edu 
fiaftic writers. Julius Conftantius, the brother of Con- caion > an< 
ftantine the Great, had two wives, viz. Galla, by whom he S^ 8 * 

had Gallus Csefar, and other children, whofe names are not" 

known, and Bafilina, defcended of an illuftrious family, be- 
ing the daughter of one Julian, who was prefect, and the 
fifter ©f another, who was count of the eaft. The furname 
of Anicius was common to both, and the Anician family 
was one of the mpft illuftrious in Rome h . Perhaps Bafilina was 
the daughter of Anicius Julianus, who was conful in 322, and 
afterwards governor of Rome. She profeffed the chriftian 
religion 1 ; but feems to have been tainted with the doctrine 
of Arius ; for fhe bore great hatred to Eutropius, the famous 
orthodox bifhop of Adrianople k . She was married at Con- 
ftantinople, and died a few months after fhe was delivered 
there of Julian, her only child '. He was born in 331, af- 
ter the month of June for writing againft Athanafius at the 
end of 362, he fays, that he was then in the tbirty-fccond 

year of his age, which was not ended on the twenty-fixth of 
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l! Arnmian. 1. xiv. p. 31. 1. xxv. p. 291. Lib. orat. xii. p. 262 
1 Pallad. hift. lauf. & vit. Chryf. p. 126. k Athen. folit. p 
812. Julian. adAthen. p. 502. Ammian. 1. xxii. p. 219. 



work is infcribed to one Valentine, and is faid in the t Hie to 
have been done by Furius Dionyfius Filoccalus (73), The 
of March, April, May, and June, are wanting in the edition of 
Bacherius ; but are to be found in Petavius's ura:iolo?v\ corned 
by him from Herwart (74). Du Cange will have the author 
of the pafchal chronicle, or the chronicle of Alexandria, 10 have 

ended his work in the year 354., for it is manifeft, that this work 

was done by difFerent writers, the fame thing beirg ofre:i repeat- 
ed, and fometimes related in a quite different manner. in'fom° 
places the tenets of Arius are preached up, and in others co:.deiim- 



ed (75). As therefore Holftenius fomid a manufcript ofthis chro- 
nicle ending in the year 354, Du Cange afcnbes it to the au- 



thor, and what was afterwards added, to another, v.'ao i:\>t 
continued the work to the time of Heracltus, but kfertco Oerai 



things into the part which had been done by the Ou,c; : 7 C- < . 
the talk of examining this point, we are will::.? to L j ave to others. 



(73) Idem. p. 275. (74) Fstav. urcmol. p. 214, 175) Chroa, 

pafc. prim. p. 289 — 291. (76) lu«iu ibid. 
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June 363, when he died m . He was named Julian from his 
randfather on the mother's fide, and is ftyled in all antient 
infcriptions Julianus Flavius Claudius. He was of low fea- 
ture, and a difagreeable afpecl:, which was befides disfigured 
with a long beard, as he is reprefented in moft of his medals ; 

but at the fame time well-fhaped , very nimble, active, and 
of great addrefs at all forts of exercifes n . As for his mind, 
he was endowed by nature with an extraordinary capacity, 
learned with furprifing quicknefs, and never forgot what he 
had once known 0 ; infomuch, that thofe, whofe province it 
was to inftruft him, though perfons eminent in every branch 
of learning, ufed to complain, that he too foon exbaufted 
their ftock of knowledge : hence he is by fome writers 
equalled and by others preferred, to the greateft men 
Greece ever produced \ However, he was far better acr 
quainted with the Greek than the Latin tongue : in the for- 
mer he came not fhort of the beft writers ; but did not excel, 
according to Eunapius r , in the latter. His eloquence was 
eafy and flowing, and accompanied by a graceful delivery \ 
In his anfwers off-hand he difplayed an uncommon penetra- 
tion, vivacity, and prefence of mind, and, in the greateft 
dangers, an undaunted courage and intrepidity But whe- 
ther the folidity of his judgment was equal to the brightnefs of 
his genius, we fhall leave the reader to judge from his actions. 
He was naturally of a mild and fweet temper, had a violent 

thirft after glory, was greatly attached to his own opinion, which 
he frequently preferred to the advice of his ableft counfellors, 
and ftrangely addicted to fatireand raillery 11 . He was brought 
up at Conftantinople till the death of his uncle Conftantine, 
which was followed- by the maflacre of all his relations, in 
which were involved among the reft: the father and elder bro- 
ther of Julian ; but Julian himfelf was fpared on account of 
his infancy, being then but fix or feven years old, as was his 
brother Gallus, becaufe he happened to be at that time ill of 
a fever, and thought pail recovery w . Some authors write, 
that Julian was conveyed away privately by Marcus bifhop • of 

" ' ' Arethufa 



m Lib. orat. xii. p. 262. Julian, mifop. p. 80, 81. & epift. 
58. p. 214. u Ammian. I. xxii. p. 226. 0 Idem ibid. 
p Eunap. c. 5. p. 68. 9 Idem, p. 589. Sc Vict. epit. p. 
545. r Eunap. ibid. s Idem ibid. r Ammian. 1. xviii. 
p. 114. u Idem, 1. xiv. p. 31. Eunap. c. 5. p. 68. Socrat. 
1. iii. c. 1. p. 169. ^ w Julian, ad Atken. p. 497. Socrat. I 
iii. c. 1 . Liban. orat. xii. p. 262. 
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Arethufa in Syria, and concealed in a church x > others, that 
Conftantius ordered both him and his brother to be fpared y, 
Julian himfelf tells us, that the emperor at firft ordered him 
to be murdered with the reft of his relations ; but afterwards 
contented himfelf with fending him into banifhment z . Con- 
ftantius fuffered Gallus to enjoy part of his father's eftate, 
and reftored to Julian the eftates both of his mother and 
grandmother, which had been confifcated a . Julian, at fe- 
ven years old, was put under the tuition of an eunuch for- 
merly belonging to his mother, named Mardonius, who dis- 
charged his truft with great care, infpiring him with an utter 
averfion to all manner of fports and diversions, and teaching 
him how to conquer his paflions, and get the better of his 
evil inclinations °. The emperor afterwards committed the 
care of Ills education to Eufebius bifhop of- Nicomedia, a 
leading man among the Arians c , by whom he was brought 
up, partly at Nicomedia, and partly at an eftate in Bithynia 
left him by his grandmother, where he planted with his own 
hands a vineyard. He took great delight in this place ; but 
neverthelefs gave it afterwards to one of his friends d . At the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, he was, by the emperor's orders 
fent with his brother Gallus, who had been all this time con- 
fined to his eftate in Ionia, to a caftle called Macella, in the 
neighbourhood of Caefarea in Cappadocia. There they had 
a royal palace for their habitation, an handfome allowance, a 
noble court, and the beft mafters to inftru& them in all the 
fciences ; but at the fame time were furrounded by the eu- 
nuchs of the court, and kept in a manner prifoners, no one 
being allowed, as Julian complains ' , to vifit them. In this 
exile or retreat they continued fix years ; that is, till the 
fifteenth of March 351, when Gallus was created Caefar. 
The emperor's chief care was to appoint them fuch mafters 
as were capable of infpiring them with fentiments of piety, 
and inftru&ing them in the duties of the chriftian religion, 
which they were taught to pra&ife, by converfmg only with 
perfons of religious and exemplary lives. They fpent their 
time, fays Sozomen, not in profane diverfions, but in read- 
ing, meditating, vifiting the churches, and the tombs of the 
holy martyrs f . They were even admitted to the office of 
readers, and read the holy fcriptures in public, appearing no 

w lefs 



x Greg. Naz. orat. iii. p. 9. r Idem. ibid, p 58. 2 Julian, 
ad Athen. p. 498. a Idem. ibid. p. 502, 532. 0 Jul. mifopog. 
P- So, 81. c Ammian. 1. xxii. p. 219. ••' Julian, epift. 46. p. 

J 99, 200. e Julian ad Athen. p. 499. f Sozom. L v. c. 2. p. 593. 
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lefs fatisfied with that fun&ion, than if they had been dif 



charging the higheft office in the ftate s ; and truly Gallus 



a£ted therein with fincerity, he being not only a true, but 
a moft pious, chriftian ; but Julian only ftudied, if Gregory 
Nazianzen is to be credited, to deceive the world with the 
mafk of piety, and conceal his wicked inclinations h . Both 
that writer and Ammianus Marcellinus afture us, that he 
was, from his infancy, inclined to the religion of the antient 
Romans, that is, to idolatry * ; but he himfelf tells us, that 
he was a chriftian till he was twenty k ; and Libanius, that 
when he came firft to Nicomedia, which was in 351, or 
352, he had an extreme averfion to the Roman gods Be 
that as it will, the different difpofition of the heart, with 
which the two brothers performed the fame actions, was laid 

open to the eyes of the world, as we are told, by the follow- 
ing miracle, which we cannot omit, but entirely fubmit to 

judgment of the reader. They both undertook to build 



a church over the tomb of St. Mamas, a celebrated mar 
tyr of Caefarea in Cappadocia ; but the fide that was to 

be ere£ted by Julian could never be finifhed ; whereas that 

which Gallus had undertaken, was fpeedily completed. This 
miraculous event is not only related by Theodoret ra , but 



by Gregory Nazianzen, who aflures us, that he learnt it of 
thofe who had been eye-witnefTes of it 0 5 and Sozomen, 
who, in relating it, favs the fame thing, and adds, that 



many perfons were ftill living, ready to confirm, as eye 
witneftes, the truth of what he relates °. From this retreat 
Gallus was called to court, and created Csefar, in the begin- 
ning of the year 351, and foon after the emperor was, with 
much-ado, prevailed upon to give Julian leave to quit Macel- 
la, and purfue his ftudies at Conftantinople, where he faw his 
brother, as he paiFed through that city on his journey into 
the eaft, with the title of Cae&r p. Libanius writes, that he 
met Gallus at Nicomedia, and obtained leave of the emperor 
to fpeak with him \ At Conftantinople Julian ftudied oratory, 

under a fophift of no great eloquence, but chofen by Conftan- 



his preceptor, becaufe he ufed in all his declamations 

nveigh againft the idolatrous worfhip of the pagan gods ' 

Socrate 
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Socrates affures us, that this fophift was Ecebolus 5 , of whom 

hereafter. Julian's conduct at Conftantinople, his application 
and obliging behaviour, foon gained him the affections of the 
inhabitants of that city, though he appeared in the fchools 
like a private perfon, and, following the directions of the 
eunuch Mardonius, carefully avoided the leaft mark of di- 
ftinffcion, This no fooner came to the ears of the jealous em- 
peror, than he ordered him to quit Conftantinople, and retire 
to Nicomedia, or what other place in Afia he pteafed 5 but 

ftri£tly enjoining him not to frequent the fchool of Libanius, 

.a pagan fophift of great reputation, who, being driver?, out of 
Conftantinople, had opened a fchool at Nicomedia ; which 



city he was likewife obliged to quit foon after, and retire to 
Antioch, the place of his nativity : . The fophift too, under 
whom Julian ftudied at Conftantinople, prevailed upon him 
to promife and folemnly fwear, that he would never hear the 
lectures of Libanius. Julian obferved his oath ; but, as he 
had great efteem for that orator, he privately read his works, 
and imitated his ftyle with better fuccefs than thofe who had 
ftudied under him a . During his ftay at Nicomedia, he be* 
came acquainted with one Maximus of Ephefus, a pagan phi- 
lofopher of great reputation, and much addicted to the ftudy 
of magic, who flattering him with the hopes of being one day 
emperor, infpired him with an averfion to the chriftian reli- 
gion, which condemn ail magical practices Libanius 



writes, that the precepts and inftruclions of a philofopher in 

Ionia, meaning, no doubt, Maximus, made fuch a deep im- 

preflion on the mind of Julian, thaf he immediately renoun- 
ced the chriftian. religion, and embraced that of the Romans x . 
However, he was fo far from owning his real fentiments, 
that, on the contrary, he put on the appearance of a fmcer. 



and zealous chriftian, cauung his head to be fhaved, fays So- 



zomen, affecting the drefs and manners of a monk., and per- 



forming the office of a reader in the principal church of Ni- 
comedia, while he at the fame time privately adored tlw hea- 
then deities, and caufed himfelf to be inftru6ted in the abo- 



minable myfteries of magic y , Gallus, who refkled at An- 
tioch, hearing fomewhat of his brother's inclination to idola- 
try, endeavoured, by feveral warm and pious epiftfos> to con- 
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firm him in the true religion y and divert him from the idola- 



trous worftiip of the pagan gods z . But the facrilegious cu- 



riofity of knowing future events, fays Gregory Nazianzen 

and the defire of reigning, prevailed over all other confidera- 

tions \ Upon the ruin of his brother Gallus, he was very 

near undergoing the fame fate, being unjuftly charged with 
feveral crimes, and fufpe£ted by the emperor of afpiring at the 
fovereignty, who thereupon ordered him to be arretted, and 

kept him for feven months furrounded by guards, fometimes 
in one place, and fometimes in another b , but moftly at Mi- 
Ian, where the emperor himfelf refided ; for he tells us, that 
he was kept fix months in the great city which was the em- 
peror's abode ; and that, during the whole time he was de- 
tained there, he was but once admitted to fee the emperor, 
and then by the mediation of the emprefs Eufebia, who pre- 
vailed upon her hufband to hear him, and encouraged him to 
defend himfelf with liberty and freedom ; which he did, with- 
out either juftifying, through fear or complaifance, the em- 
peror's proceedings againfl his brother, or provoking his ven- 
geance, by complaining of the hard ufage he himfelf had met 
with. Conftantius promifed him a fecond audience ; which 
was put off from day to day, under various pretences, by the 
eunuch Eufebius, the emperor's great chamberlain, who be- 
gan to apprehend, that Julian might, by degrees, gain not 
only the prince's favour, but confidence c . However, Con- 
ftantius being in the end convinced of his innocence, by means 

of the emprefs, he was allowed to return to his own coun- 
try ; that is, to his mother's eftate in Ionia or Bithynia d . But 
a report being fpread, before he fet out, that Africanus had 
revolted in Illyricum, Conftantius would not fuffer him to 
return to Afia ; but, at the requeft of Eufebia, gave him 
leave to return into Greece, which he preferred to all other 
places, being defirous, as he pretended, to perfect himfelf in 
the fciences but his true defign was to confer with the ma- 
gicians at Athens, whom he believed more fkilful in that 
art than thofe in Afia c . He arrived at Athens about the 
middle of the year 355, and there became acquainted with 
the two great luminaries of the church, St. Gregory Nazian* 

zen and St. Bafil, who were at that time both improving 

thern-^ 
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themfelves at Athens in the ftudy of eloquence, of which 
they made afterwards, fo good an ufe. With the latter Ju- 
lian read and ftudied, not only the profane authors, but the 

books of the holy fcripture, carefully concealing, through 
fear of Conftantius, his real fentiments f ; but he could not, 
with all his difguifes, deceive the former, who, from his wild 
motions and geftures, which he minutely defcribes, forefaw, 
and foretold among his intimate friends, what afterwards hap- 
pened K During his ftay at Athens, he became familiar with 
the moft zealous advocates for paganifm, and the perfons beft 
verfed in magic, exprefling to them, in confidence, his con- 
cern for the downfal of paganifm, and his defire and inten- 
tion of refloring it to its former luftre, as foon as it was iri 
his power fo to do h . He had been but a very fhort time at 
Athens, when he was recalled, to attend the emperor at Mi- 
lan, who, it feems, had already determined with himfelf to 
raife him to the dignity of Caefar Julian left Greece with 

great regret, refolving not to accept the dignity with which 

he imagined the emperor defigned to inveft him, either be 



caufe he loved a retired life, as Libanius would make us be 



lieve k , or rather dreading the fate of his brother, as he him- 
felf informs us \ On his arrival at Milan, he lodged in an 
houfe without the city, where he was fplendidly entertained 
by the eunuchs of the emprefs m . Conftantius was not then 
at Milan 5 but he returned foon after to that city, and imme- 
diately communicated to his friends his delign of raifing Ju- 
lian, who did all that lay in their power to divert him from 
it ; but Eufebia, who favoured Julian, prevailed 5 and the 
emperor ordered Julian to fhave his long beard, to quit his 
philofophical cloak, and appear in the attire of a military man 
and the garb of a courtier n . As he had hitherto led the life 
of a philofopher, or rather of a monk, his aukwardnefs in 
acting a part he had never been accuftomed to, afforded for 
fome time no fmall diverfion to the other courtiers °. The 
emperor afligned him an apartment in the palace, which he 
entered with dread and terror, reflecting, that he was to live 
among thofe who hadfhed the blood of his father and brothers, 
and maflacred his whole family. When he found the empe- 
ror, in fpite of his warm remonftrances, refolved upon his 

promotion, 



f Bafil. ep. 207. p. 122. s Greg. Naz. p. 121, r22. 

h Liban. orat. xii. p. 268. ' Jul. ad Athen. p. 503. Ammian. 
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promotion, he earneftly entreated him to appoint fuch mini- 
fters and officers to ferve under him, as might fupply his want 
of experience, and to give him in writing directions relatin 
to his whole conduct, that his only bufinefs might be to o- 
bey p. Conftantius encouraged him, and having calmed his 
fears, gave him leave to wait on the emprefs, who removed 
all his appreh enfions % At length, on the fixth of Novem- 

clarcd Cat' 355' ne was declared Csefar with the ufual folemnity y 
far. appointed governor of Gaul, and a few days after, by the in- 

tereft of Eufebia, married to Helena, the emprefs's fitter r . 
We have related above 3 in what manner he was treated, 
and how narrowly watched after his promotion. His houf- 
hold was changed, and of his former domeftics only four 
were left with him, viz. two youths, his phyfician, and his 
librarian l . The latter only was privy to his fentiments touch- 
ing religion, as he himfelf informs us 11 . He left Milan on 

the firft of December, as we have obferved above v/ , and ar- 
rived at Vienne in Gaul about the end of the year. His war- 
like exploits, already defcribed by us in the reign of Con- 



ftantius, feem to us altogether furprifing, when we reflect 

that they were performed by one who was yet very young ; 

who had been brought up in the country and among books, 
and confequently was obliged to learn the firft rudiments of 
His coni»ft war while he was leading the army to battle . During his 



in Gaul. .# a y ' m Gaul, as foon as he had quitted the field, he betook 

himfelf to his ftudies, efpecially to that of philofophy, but 
without neglecting the other fciences, in which he made a 
wonderful progrefs, being, according to Ammianus, not only 
an excellent philofopher, but an eloquent orator, a good poet, 
well verfed in the Roman and other hiftories, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Greek tongue, and pretty well with the La- 
tin, in which he exprened himfelf with great eafe y . His two 
elogies on Conftantius, his panegyric on the emprefs Eufebia, 
and his difcourfe in commendation of Salluft, which have all 
reached our times, were the fruit of his ftudies in Gaul ; 
for in the firft of thefe compofitions he fpeaks of his promo- 
tion to the dignity of Csefar, and tells us in the fecond, that 

he had feen the barbarians on the banks of the Rhine, and the 

coafts 
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coafrs of the ocean, which muft have happened in the cam- 
paign of the year 358 \ The panegyric on Eufebia was 

written after that princefs had been at Rome, in the latter 
end of the year 356 a . As Julian took great delight in learn 



men of letters flocked to him while he was in Gaul 



from all parts, efpecially from Greece, and among the reft 
the pontiff of Eieufina, with whom he pra&ifed in private 
the abominable myfteries of magic, and confulted the arufpices 
and augurs -> for, though he outwardly profeffed the chriftian 
religion, he was an heathen in his heart, and facrificed every 
morning to Minerva in his clofet b . He obferved great tern- His fruga- 
perance and fobriety in his diet, remembering, fays Ammia-^y* 
nus c , the faying of Cato the elder, viz. That whoever 
thinks too much of his table, thinks little of virtue. Hav- 
ing this maxim conftantly before his eyes, he would not even 
fuffcr his table to be ferved after the manner prefcribed by 
Conftantius, who had given him inftru£tions under his own 
hand, as we have obferved above, which were to be the 
rules of his conduct, and defcended even to his diet, but 
contented himfelf with the food of the common foldiers As 
he fed fparingly, he was fatisfied with little fleep, repoflng on 
a fkin fpread on the ground, and awaking when he pleafed, 
which was conftantly about midnight : the reft of the night 

he fpcnt in writing, reading, and viliting before break of day 

the (entries and guards in their different ftations j from this 

no inclemency of weather ever diverted him e . Re never He hates all 
fuffered plays to be exhibited but on the firft day of the f P orti * 
year, and then not for his own diverllon, (for he hated all 



forts of fports, even thole of the circus) but to comply with 



cuflom, and to humour the populace f . No dan 

cers, comedians, players upon inftruments, buffoons, &c 
were fuffered to appear at his court ; nay, when he was em- 



peror, he would not fuffer the pagan pontiffs to affift 



famous fports, as he ftyles them, of the theatre, nor to 
contract friendfhip with ftage-players, . dancers, drivers of 
chariots, &c. or even enter their houfes: however, he al- 
lowed them to be prefent at certain combats, which he names 

facr ed , 
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facred, and at which no women appeared ; but as for the 
combats, in which men entered the lifts with wild beafts$ 
he excluded from them both the priefts and their children h 
The grave and fevere life he led in Gaul gained him the 
efteem and affections of the people there, who looked upon 
him as a prince fent down to them by heaven, the more be- 
caufe he made it his chief ftudy to eafe them of the heavy 

Studies to and infupportable burdens with which they were loaded 
eaie the ^ emperor's officers, efpecially by Florentius, prefect of 






pcop e. Q au j^ w j 10j on that account, conceived an implacable hatred 

againft him, and did him all the evil offices at court that lay 
in his power. But Julian, preferring the welfare of the peo* 

to his own fafety, in fpite of Florentius, lefiened the 
taxes, and reduced them from twenty-five pieces of gold an 
head to feven, which he found fufficient to defray all the ex- 
pences of the war h ; whence he was by all the people in Gaul 
looked upon as the reftorer of their country, and their com- 
mon father In what he undertook in favour of the peo- 

he was greatly aflifted by one Salluft, a native of Gaul, 

whom he repofed an entire confidence ; which raifed fuch 
jealoufy in the other courtiers, that they took great pains to 

difcredit him with the emperor, who was in the end perfuad- 
ed to remove him, and appoint one Lucianus in his room k . 
Julian, fenfibly affe&ed in feeing himfelf deprived of the 

counfels of fo trufty a friend, gave vent to his grief in the 

difcourfe which he wrote to bid him farewel l . From that 

difcourfe, which is a kind of panegyric on Salluft, it appears, 

that Julian had communicated to him his moft fecret thoughts; 

whence fome conclude him to have been a pagan, though a 
man of great integrity and an unblemifhed character m . The 
emperor, who was then in Illyricum, fent him into Thrace; 
whence he was foon after remanded into Gaul, where Julian 

left him in 361, with the character of prefecT". As Julian 
was univerfally efteemed and beloved by the people in Gaul, 
no wonder that they readily concurred with the foldiery in 
beftowing upon him the title of emperor in 360, as we have 
related above. After his promotion, he continued for fome 

time to profefs outwardly the chriftian religion, and publicly 

affifted at the holy ceremonies of the church on the feaft of 

the 
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the Epiphany in 361 °, but threw off the maik foon after ; 
for we are told by Libanius, that he no fooner faw himfelf 
mafter of Illyricum, than he opened the temples of the gods, He caufes 
offered facrifices according to the antient rites, and exhorted $ e t J^|jJ 
all perfons to follow his example, and reftore to its former co be open- 
luftre the religion of their anceftors p . This happened be-ed. 
fore the death of Conftantius, who died on the third of 
November 361, fince Gregory Nazianzen fuppofes him to 



have known, that Julian had renounced the 
and Libanius affures us, that before the emperor's death, the 
Greeks, efpecially the Athenians, declaring for Julian, had 
begun to offer facrifices as formerly, and pra&ife the cere- 
monies that had been long neglected, which gave occafion to 
a fedition raifed at Athens among the facred families, as Li- 
banius ftyles them, meaning, no doubt, the families of the^ 
pontiffs. The fame writer adds, that Julian wrote feveral 
letters, exhorting them to peace and concord W e have 
mentioned* above, what paffed in Gaul and Iflyricum, fronv 
the time Julian was declared emperor to the death of Con- 
ftantius; and fhall therefore, without repeating the fame 
events, refume the thread of our hiftory from that period, 
generally reckoned the beginning of Julian's reign. Ccn- 
ftantius being dead, the eunuch Lufebius, and fome others* 
who dreaded the refentment of Julian, and the punifhment 

due to their enormous crimes, were for electing another em- 
peror j but no one falling in with them, Theolaiphus and 

Aliguldus, both ftyled counts, were difpatched to Julian with ^ 
the news of the emperor's death, and to affure him, that all ^ now" edged 
the eaftern provinces were ready to obey his commands, emperor up- 
The two meffengers found him at Naiffus in Illyricum, em- on ^ e d f *} 
ployed chiefly in fuperftitious enquiries into the entrails of 

victims, and fometimes promifing himfelf the befr, at other 
times apprehending the worft, events. But the death of Con- 
ftantius delivered him from all his doubts and apprehenfions, 

and put him in poffeflion of the empire, without ftriking a 
blow \ We are told, that when he received the news of 
the emperor's death, he burft into tears, appeared the fame 
day in deep mourning, and betrayed an extraordinary grief 

and. 
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and concern amidft the repeated acclamations of the foldiery, 
faluting him with the title of Auguftus \ He immediately 
iffued orders for a general mourning, and commanded all 
poffible honours to be paid to the body of the deceafed em- 
peror \ Soon after the meuengers, feveral horfemen arrived 



from Conftantinople, alluring him, that the troops in thofe 



parts had unanimoufly acknowledged him emperor He 
He is re- therefore fet out without delay for Conftantinople - } and be- 

C r#r o W at m z> met ^ a ^ mo ^ a ^ ^ e inhabitants of that metropolis at 
Conftanti- Heraclea, he made his public entry on the eleventh of De- 
no P ie « cember of this year 36 1 , being attended by the fenate in a 

body, by all the magiftrates, and by the nobility in their beft 
apparel, every one teftifying with loud fhouts of joy the fa- 
tisia&ion they felt in feeing fuch a promifing prince; a prince, 
who had been born, and fome time educated, in their city, 
who had already performed fuch wonderful exploits, raifed 
to the empire without the leaft expence of blood or treafure 
to the republic \ He was anew declared emperor by the 
fenate of Conftantinople ; and as foon as that ceremony was 
over, he caufed the obfequies of Conftantius to be performed 
He ere&s a with the greateft pomp and folemnity imaginable >'. His next 
t-omt of ju-care was to form at Chalcedon a court of jufticc, to enquire 

^uirchjto"" * nt0 con(m c-l °* niinifters of the deceafed emperor, 
the condud^nd to hear the complaints of fuch as had been injured by 
of the mi- them. In this court prefided Salluftius Secundus, whom Ju- 

ConSnUus ** an nac * C1 ' eate( ^ prefect of the cafe, in the room of Elpidius, 

' and we muft take care not to confound with Salluft, prefect 
of Gaul, of whom we have fpoken above : to diftinguilh 
them, we fhali call the former Secundus, following -therein 
Ammianus and other writers. Julian repofed in both an en- 
tire confidence - 3 and the prefect of the eail, though a pagan, 
is highly commended, even by the eccleliaftic writers, for 
his prudence, difcretion and companion towards the chrimans 
perfecuted by Julian, whofe conduct towards them he loudly 
condemned. With him were joined in commiHion the two 
confuls ele£t Mamertinus and Nevita, the former prefect of 
Illyricum, and the latter an officer in the army, with Arbetio, 
Agiio, and Jovinus, of whom the latter had been lately created 
general of the horfe in Illyricum, and the two others had ferved 
under Conftantius in quality of generals. Arbetio was uni- 
versally abhorred on account of his haughty and imperious, be- 



haviour 
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haviour. and was faid to have occasioned the ruin of feveral 
innocent perfons under the late reign 5 whence the conduct of . 



Julian feemed to all very ftrange, in appointing one to judge 




others, who ought himfelf to have been arraigned as a crimi- 
nal ; nay, we are told, that the whole authority was lodged 
in his hands, and that the others were named only for form- 
fake >' ; which betrayed in Julian, fays Ammianus, no fmall 
want either of judgment or yigour z . Be that as it will, 
this court were condemned to be burnt alive the famous Paulus s sve raJ of 
Catena and the noted informer Apodemus, as the chief au-themcon- 
thors of all the cruelties committed in the late reign. The demnedand 
eunuch Eufebius was like wife condemned and executed. 
Thefe executions were by all the world applauded as juft and 
equitable ; but the death of Urfula, a man of great merit and Urfula, an 

known integrity, was a ftain upon the reputation of Julian, ^mneVun- ' 

whom he had fupplied with money unknown to the emperor, j u ftiy. 
when he was fent into Gaul with the title of Gefar, but with- 
out the neceflary appointments to fupport that dignity. What 
prompted Julian to put him to death we are no-where told ; 
but all authors agree, that he deferved no fuch treatment, e- 
fpecially at his hands ; and therefore charge him with the 



* 1 



blackeft ingratitude in procuring the death of a perfon to 
whom he owed the greateft obligations a . Julian, to palliate 
his ingratitude, cruelty, and injuiiice, pretended, that Urfula 
had been condemned and executed without his knowledge ; 
but Ammianus himfelf owns this to be but a lame excufe b . 
To atone in fome degree for this crying injuftice, he ordered 
great part of the eftate of Urfula, which had been confifcated, 
to be reftored to his daughter, his only child c . Florentius, 
who was this year conful, and had, while prefect of Gaul, 
highly difobliged Julian, as we related above, was likewife 
fentenced to death ; but he found means to make his efcape, 



and appeared no more d : whence we rauft diftinguifti him 



from another of the fame name, who was taken and behead- 
ed with Procopius in 369. Two officers, whom Julian had 
difcharged, offered to difcover Florentius, provided they were 

reftored to their rank 5 but Julian difmifled them, branding 
them with the name of informers, and adding, that to perse- 
cute an unhappy man, who had been obliged to conceal him- 
felf, was an action unworthy of a prince \ Taurus, Floren- 

M m 2 tius's 
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tius's collegue« in the oonftdfhip, and prefect of Italy*, was 
baniftied to Vercellae, now Vercelli, in Piedmont, for no o- 
ther reafon but beeaule he had fled when Julian entered lily- 
ricum f . With the fame injuftice were banimed another 
Florentius, who had beenmagifter officiorum under Conftan- 
tius, Palladius, who had difcharged the fame office in the 
court of Gallus, and many others g . Julian, not 
with having punifhed feme of Conftantius's minifters, deprived 
the reft of their employments without diftin&ion, though 
there were among them feveral perfons of unblemimed cha- 
racters, who had difappfovedj and even oppofed, moft of 
the late meafures. As the vaft number of officers was be- 
come an intolerable burden to the public* he thought himfelf 




He reforms bound to leflen it i and accordingly difcharged all ufelefs per- 
tke court. fo m g^out qqw^ preferring the frugality and modefty of a 

philofopher, fays Ammianus , to the vain magnificence of a 
prince b . He reduced among the reft the officers called agen- 
tes in rebus$ from ten thoufand to feventeen and difcharged 

thoufands of cooks, barbers, and fuch-like vermin, who de- 
voured the fubftance of the people, and with their large fa- 
laries drained the exchequer \ Hiftorians relate of him, that 
having called for a barber, and one appearing in a drefs far 

above his condition, Julian looking upon him, and betraying 
great furprize, I called for a barber, faid he, and not for a 
governor or a fenator 1 . The curiofi, whole office it was to 
inform the emperor of what pafled in the different provinces, 

Were all difcharged^ and that employment entirely fuppref- 

fed m . This great reform of officers and offices enabled him 

He cafes the to eafe the people of the heavy burdens they groaned under; 
people by lrf- w hich he did, abating throughout the whole empire the 

taxesf fifth P art °f au "' taxes anQ impofts n . He recalled from ba- 

nifhment all the orthodox bilftops, but with a defign, as is 

obferved both by the pagan and chriftian writers, to raife di- 

fturbances, and fow dillenlions in the church* 



from fe vei al 
cities 



Deputies fe t Th E death of Conftantius was no fooner known, than de- 

puties were fent . from -jfche chief cities of the empire^ toprefent 
Sons to con- thenew prince with crowns of gold, and to congratulate him 
gratulate on his aeeeffion to the empire. Their example was followed 

juhan. ^ f evera j f ore ig n nations;, among which, however, we find 
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no . mention made of thePerfians. The deputies of the Goth 



cavilling about the oaths* they were to take, Julian ordered 
them to return home, and prepare for war ; but contented 
himfelf with placing ftrong garrifons in the cities of Thrace, 
and on the banks of the Danube °. Before he left Conftan- 
ple, he wrote to the philofopher Maximus, who had firft H 



infpired him, as we have obferved above, with an aver-f. 
fion to the chriftian religion, inviting to court 'both him 



■ 




another pagan philofopher and magician, named Chryfanrl„_ 
The latter, deterred by fome bad omens, could not prevail 
Upon himfelf to comply with the invitation ; '.but the former 

readily obeyed, and was received by the emperor at Conftan- 

e with fuch tokens of friendship and efteem, as to Am- 

mianus feemed below the dignity of a prince p, though highly 
commended by Libanius The philofopher, puffed up with 
the reception he met with from Julian, and the refpe£t paid 
him by others out of complaifance to the prince, grew fo 
proud and haughty, that it was lefs difficult to have accefs to 
the emperor than to him r . By him Julian was perftiaded to 
write a fecond letter to Chryfanthus ; nay, he condefcended 
to write privately with his own hand to the philofopher!s 

wife, hoping by her means to draw him to court. But find- 
ing him unalterably fixed in his former refplution, he created 
him high pontiff of Lydia 8 ; which office he difcharged with 

great moderation, Foreseeing, without the affiftance of ma- 
gic, what might happen, he did not take upon him, as others 

did, to rebuild the temples of the gods j but carefully avoid- 
ed difobliging the chriftians, or doing them the leaft in- 
jury ; hence the re-eftabliftiment of idolatry in that province 

was fcarce perceptible \ The encouragement Maximus met 
with from Julian, drew to court from all parts fwarms of 
philofophers, magicians, arufpices, and diviners of all deno- 
minations, who were kindly received by the emperor, enter- 
tained at a. great expence, and raifed to honourable employ- 
ments, though many of them had in the late reign been 

branded with infamy for their notorious impoftures, and con- 
demned either to languim.in.prifon, or to work in the mines. 
Thefe were Julian's chief favourites ; thefe the perfons in 
whom he mo'ft confided u . But among them Maximus and 
Prifcus bore the chief fway, affuming a port and authority ill 
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fuiting their profeffion vv . Iamblichus of Apamea was like- 
wife importuned by Julian to come to court ; but he chofe 
rather to lead a retired life, as did the great Bafil, rejecting 

with contempt the tender which Julian, who had known him 

at Athens, made him of his friendftiip \ The chriftian wri- 
ters add, that Julian's- court was not only crouded with philo- 
fophers and magicians, but with infamous women y ; a charge 
not denied by Ammianus himfelf, who owns, that he was not 
undefervedly traduced and ridiculed for carrying about with 
him troops of women 7 . 

Th e next confuls were Claudius Mamertinus and Nevita 
or Nevitta, who on the firft day of January, when they en- 
tered, according to cuftom, upon their office, went, before 
it was light, to wait on the emperor, fearing, fays Mamer- 
tinus in the panegyric he pronounced on this occafion, he 
^IZVeUa mould be before-hand with them a . Julian no fooner heard 
to the con- they were coming, than he haftened to meet them in the ut- 
fuls. moft confufion, as if he had been wanting in refpect to them, 

killed them, received them with the greateft regard imagin- 
able, and would by all means attend them in their chariots., 
walking before them to the fenate mixed with the croud °, 
His conduct on this occafion is greatly commended by fome, 
and no lefs blamed by others, among the reft by Ammianus, 
' who looked upon it as too mean, and below the majefty of a 
prince c . It was an ufual thing for emperors to accompany 

the new confuls on that day, but not on foot, it feems, nor 

blended with the croud. On the third of January, Mamer- 
tinus exhibited the circenfian fports, when a troop of flaves 
being brought into the circus, in order to be declared free by 
the conful, according to cuftom^ Julian, unacquainted with 
the prerogatives of the feveral magiftrates, declared them 
free himfelf , but being told, that he entrenched upon the 
jurifdi&ion of the confuls, he begged pardon, and condemn- 
ed himfelf to pay a fine of ten pounds weight of gold d . 
Ammianus obferves, that Julian went frequently to the 
fenate, and fpoke in all debates ; whereas Conftantius ufed 
to command the fenators to attend him in the palace, ana to 
fignify to them his will and pleafure, without allowing them 
to fit down in his prefence e . This year, Julian appointed 
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Przetextatus governor of Achaia, who is mightily com- 



mended both by Ammianus f and Zofimus s ; and P 



quotes a difcourfe of the fophift Himera on his proconful- 
fhip, which office he ftill held in 364, and 365, under th&^ enr -, che3 
emperor Valentinian h . Before he left Conftantinople, he th g C j ty ot - 
epriched that metropolis, the place of his nativity, with many Conftantino- 
privileges, formed a large harbour to fhelter the mips from P le w j.-^™*" 
the fouth wind, built a magnificent porch leading to it, and ny 
in another porch a irately library, in which he lodged all his 
books K At length he left Conftantinople in the month of 

May, and fet out for Antioch : he paffed through Chalcedon, 1 
and from thence went to Nicomedia, the ruins of which city, 1 

overturned by an earthquake, he could not behold without 

fhedding many tears : he ordered confiderable fums for the 

rebuilding of it, and then purfuing his journey by Nice, he 
turned out of his way on the borders of Galatia, to vifit the 
famous temple of Cybele at Pemnus, which he enriched with 
offerings of a great value. He pronounced a difcourfe on 
that pretended deity, which he compofed in one night, ap- 
pointed Calixenes prieftefs of the temple, and then continued 
his rout to Ancyra, where he was met by the pagan prierts 
carrying with them their idols. As foon as he arrived at the 
palace, he ordered confiderable fums to be diftributed among 
them, and the next day exhibited public fports :; . As he 
purfued his march, he was met in moft places by crouds of 



people come to lay their complaints before him : he heard 
them with patience, and decided their differences with 




, not fuffering himfelf to be prejudiced in favour of thofe 
who complained, or againft fuch as had given them occafion 
to complain ! . As he entered Cilicia, he was met by the in- 
habitants of a fmall village, one of whom accufed another of 
afpiring at the empire, ailedging, that he had ordered bimfelf 
a purple habit, which was actually making. Julian heard 
the informer with great patience, and then told him, that 
when the purple habit was done, he might fupply, if he plea- 
fed, the new prince with purple fhoes The emperor, 
palling through Cilicia, arrived at length at Antioch, where 
he was received with the greater! demonftrations of joy 



ginable. Soon after his arrival, he went up. to the top of 
mount Cafius in the neighbourhood of that city, and there, 

M m 4 cflercd 
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offered a folemn facrifice to Jupiter. On his return, Theo- 
dotus, one of the chief citizens of Hierapolis, who, it feems, 
had formerly done fomething to difoblige him, threw himfelf 
at his feet, entreating him to forgive him. Julian did not 
know him ; but without enquiring who he was, or what he 
had done, embraced him with great tendernefs, faying, In 
what you have difobliged me, I know not, nor do I care to 

know - s but be what it will, you have nothing to fear under 
a prince, whofe greateft ambition is to leflfen the number 
of his enemies, and encreafe that of his friends Durin 

fter^mce ^ s ^ at Antioch, ^e employed himfelf chiefly in hearing 

with impar- deciding caufes ; in protecting the innocent, without di 

tiality. ftinftion of chriftian or pagan, fays Ammianus n ; and pu 




niihing the guilty, without forgetting his ufual lenity and mo- 

moderation. In the adminiftration of juftice, he readily hear- 
kened to thofe who feemed better acquainted with the laws 
than himfelf, advifing conftantly with them before he gave 
fentence p. But notwithftanding his fo much boafted equity 
and moderation, he ferttenced to death Gaudentius, one of the 
late emperor's fecretaries, and Julian formerly vicar, for no 

other reafon but becaufe they had adhered to Conftantius 
with great fteadinefs and zeal q ; which a generous prince 
would have rather thought worthy of reward than punifh- 
ment. He treated in the fame manner the fon of Marcellus, 
accufed of afpiring at the empire ; font contented himfelf with 
only baniming Romanus and Vincentius, two officers of di- 

ftincYion, tho 5 " convicted oi : the iame crime ? . Marcellus ha4 
highly difobliged Julian, while he commanded under him in 

Gaul, as we have obferved elfewhere. The ecclefiafHc wri- 
ters make lone defcants on the unheard-of cruelties and innu- 




merable murders committed by Julian, during his ftay at An- 



tioch s . Gregory Nazianzen reprefents the Orontes, on which 

ftood Antioch, choaked up with the bodies of fuch as had 
by his orders been privately murdered, or thrown into that ri- 
ver in the night-time ; and adds, that all the ditches, caves, 
wells, ponds, &c. in the neighbourhood of that city, were 
filled with the bodies of the young virgins and children whom 
he had inhumanly facrificed, hoping to difcover future events 
in their entrails '. Thefe abominable practices and barbarous 

murders were kept fecret, and carefully concealed, during his 

life- 
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life-time, fays Theodoret u ; but after his death many chefts 

were found in the palace, filled with the bones of thofe he 
had thus inhumanly facrificed. It is furprifmg, that fuch cru- 
elties mould have been known only to the chriftian writers. 
Both pagan and chriftian authors obferve, that during the 
lhort time Julian reigned, the empire was conftantly affii&ed 

by fome grievous calamity or other : dreadful earthquakes ,^ any ca ] a , 
were felt in every province j moft of the cities of Paleftine, mities. 
Libya, Sicily, and Greece, were overturned vv . Libanius 

writes, that not one city was left ftanding in all Libya, and 

but one in Greece ; that Nice was utterly ruined, and Con- 

ftantinople greatly damaged x . The temples of Apollo at 

Rome and Daphne were about the fame time confumed 

fire. The fea in feveral places broke in upon the land, and 

deftroyed whole cities with their inhabitants. At Alexandria, 

the fea retiring during an earthquake, returned afterwards 
with fuch violence, that it laid under water feveral towns 

and villages, and drowned an incredible number of people y . 

To thefe calamities were added a general drought, which 

lafted till the winter was far fpent, and produced an univer- 
fal famine : the famine was followed by a dreadful plague, 
and both continued till the death of Julian, carrying off great 
numbers of men and cattle z . The ecclefkftic writers ob- 
ferve, that the famine followed Julian from place to place ; 
and that, as he continued longer at Antioch, than in any o- 
ther city, it raged there with moft violence. Julian, to re- 
medy this evil, fixed the prices - of corn, and all other provi- 
fions, which encreafed it beyond meafure, the merchants con- 
veying privately their corn to other places. By this means 
that great and populous metropolis was reduced to fuch mife- 
ries as can hardly be exprefled *. 

The following year, 363, Julian entered upon his fourth 
confulfhip, having Salliift, the prefect of Gaul, for his col- 
legue j and on that occafion Libanius pronounced the pane- 



gyric, which is ftill extant b . Julian, on the firft of Janua- 
ry, vifited the temple of Jupiter, and there performed the; 

heathenifti facrifices, Which had been long omitted, for the 
fafety of the empire. As the inhabitants of Antioch were 
moftly chriftians, and befides highly provoked^ againft Julian, 



tot 
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to whofe impiety in wormipping the idols they afcribed die 
famine and the other calamities with which the whole em- 
Jul? *n raili- pi re was afflicted, they publiihed feveral lampoons, refleding 

AntiLhians. 011 t ^ le defe&s °f his perfon 5 and cxpofmg him to ridicule on 

account of his fmall feature, his forbidding afpe6fc, his 

and rough beard, his port and geftures, which were, it feems 
fomewhat odd and ridiculous. They ftyled him butcher, by 
reafori of the many victims he was daily immolating ; and 
rallied him, not without reafon, fays Ammianus for takin_ 

pride in carrying himfelf the utenfils for the facriflces, and 

acting rather the part of a prieft than an emperor. The 
ftrange and fantaftical figures, which he caufed to be engrav- 
ed on his coins, were, and not undefervedly, one of the to- 
ll is Antio- pics of ridicule d . Julian j highly provoked with the ralleries 
fa o"on rMl "°^ t ^ le P eo P^ e °f Antioch, and fevere fatires that were daily 

publiihed againir. him, and fung publicly in the ftreets, wrote 
an ironical inve&ive againft the Antiochians, ftyled The 
Antiochian or Mifopogon, that is, the beard-hater ; in which 
he reprefents them entirely addicted to their intereft, aban- 
doned to luxury, pomp and lewdnefs, great admirers of plays, 
farces, and all forts of diverfions. And truly, that his re- 
proaches were not groundlefs, is manifeft from the homilies 
which the famous Chryfoftom preached a few years after in 
that city. However, Ammianus aflures us, that, blinded 
with paffion, he mixed with the truth, many things that 
were quite foreign to it Elias of Crete, as quoted by 
Gregory Nazianzen, tells us, that, in compofing this piece, 
Julian was affifted by Libanius f . Maximus too had, in all 
likelihood, a hand in it ; for to his cenfure Julian ufed to 

fubmit all his compofitions r . The Mifopogon was received, 

by fome better, by others, efpecially the chriftians, worfe, than 
it deferved : it is a continued fatire, not without humour ; 
but in many places flat, low, and infipid. He wrote it fe- 
ven months after his arrival at Antioch, that is, about the 
latter end of January of the prefent year 363 \ Though he 
had been highly provoked by the fevere reflections, and bit- 
ter ralleries, of the Antiochians, yet in his Mifopogon he 



{diemrily declares, that none of them fhall on that fcore lofe 

their lives, be beaten with rods, arretted, or imprifonedj but 

threatens to withdraw from a city, which thus requited, 

with 
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with the utmofl ingratitude, the innumerable favours he 



had heaped upon it, and the extraordinary care 



g 



when in the utmoft diftrefs . His 




defign was to refide at Tarfus, and with this view he wrote to ]eav< ? An 

to Memor, governor of Cilicia, one of his intimate friends, tioch and 

enjoining him to get every thing ready for his reception againft r *^e^t 
his return from the Perfian war, which he was then bent ar us * 

upon k . Libanius tells us, that about the time Julian wrote 

his Mifopogon, ten foldiers, incenfed againft him on account 
of his attempting to re-eftablifh the worfhip of the gods, 
confpired to murder him while he was exerciilng his troops. 
3 ut the plot being difcovered by the confpirators themfelves, 
when they were intoxicated with wine, they were all arrett- 
ed, and brought before Julian, who generoufly forgave them* 

convicted of the crime laid to their charge *. 
Julian had, ever fince his acceffion to the empire, fhew-He prepan 

ed a ftrong inclination to make war upon the Perfians, and ]? r th ^ ei 

try whether he could humble that haughty enemy, who had 1 

for many years haralTed the eaftern provinces in a molr. refer- 
able manner, and defeated all the attempts of his predecef- 
for. Being advifed, foon after his arrival at Conftantinople, 
to fall upon the Goths, he anfwered, that he defigned to en- 
ter the lifts with a more formidable enemy m . Before he 

left that metropolis, he had appointed his generals, and nam- 
ed the officers and foldiers who were to ferve under them. 

Victor was created general of the foot, and Hormifda of the 
horfe. The latter was the elder brother of Sapor, king of 

Perfia ; but having been excluded from the crown, and kept 

fome time under confinement, he found means to make his 

efcape, and took fanctuary in the court of Conftantine in 
323 n . Julian, during his fray at Antioch, purfued his pre- 
parations for the Perfian war, drawing together his troops 
from all quarters, erecting magazines, making new levies, 
and, above all, confulting the oracles, the arufpices, magi- 
cians, See, The oracles of Delplios, Delos, and Dodona, 
afiured him of victory °. But the arufpices, and moft of his 
courtiers and officers, did all that lay in their, power to di- 
vert him from his intended expedition p » But die deceitful 

anfwers 
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anfwers of the oracles, the confidence he repofed in the ma- 
gicians, and the defirc of adding the Perfian monarch to the 

many kings he had already feen humbled at his feet, prevail- 
ed over all other co numerations q . The Perfians, according 
to Theodoret, began hoftilities r , by making inroads into Me- 
fopotamia. But Libanius tells us, that the king of Perfia 
wrote to J ulian, offering to conclude a peace with him upon 
fuch terms as he mould think juffc and reafonable ; but that 
Julian, defirous to revenge the many affronts offered to the 
Romans by that haughty prince, tore the letter, and would' 
Will heark- hearken to no terms". Socrates fpeaks of embafTadors fent 
en to no by Sapor with advantageous propofals, but difmiffed by Julian 

terms. 



with this anfwer ; that ere it was long he hoped to treat with 
their mafler in perfon l . Several nations fent deputies to Ju- 
lian, offering him their affiftance, which he refufed, faying. 
The Romans are to amft their allies, but ftand in no need or 
He dif- their afliftance ,J . He likewife rejected, and in a very difc 
Saracens he °^%' n S manner, the offers of the Saracens, anfwer jng them, 

when they complained of his flopping the penfion, which was 
paid to their nation by other emperors, that a warlike prince 
had fteel, but no gold ; which they refenting, joined the 
Perfians, and continued faithful to them to the laft w . How- 
ever, he wrote to Arfaces, king of Armenia, enjoining him to 
keep his troops in readinefs to execute the orders he fhould 
foon tranfmit to him. Having made the neceffary prepara- 
tions for fo important a war, as foon as the feafon was fit for 

action, he difpatched orders to his troops to pafs the Eu- 
phrates, with a defign to enter the enemy's country before 
they had the leaft notice of his march, placing guards for 
that purpofe on all the roads \ Before he left Antioch, he 
appointed one Alexander, a cruel and paffionate man, governor 

of that city, faying the citizens defer ve no better y. He fet 
He fcts out out from Antioch on the fifth of March, and reached the 
tioch. An * & me ^ a y Litarba, a village in the territory of Chalcis, and 

about fifteen leagues from Antioch. The magiftrates of that 

great city, who had attended him thither, wifhing him a hap- 
py journey, and a triumphant return, he told them in a great 



pamon, that he would never vifit them again, being refolv- 
ed to winter at Tarfus* f , He had told them before the fame 

thing in the prefence of Libanius, who thereupon wrote two 

fpeeches, 
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the one,, addreffed to Julian, in favour of the inha- 
bitants; of; Antioch, and the other to the inhabitants them- 
felves u . Of thefe, the firft only has reached our times. 
From Litarba, Julian proceeded to Berea, where he halted a 
day, and pronounced a fpeech before the council of the place, 
exhorting them to adore the gods of their anceftors. He 



re a. 



writes himfelf, that they all heard him with attention, and 
commended him ; but few followed- his advice w '. At the 
head of the council was a zealous chriftian, who had not 
only difinherited, but turned out of doors, his fon, for re- The condua 
nouncing the chriftian religion. As Julian drew near Berea, ofa «hn-^ 
the fon accofting him, acquainted him with the treatment he iana e " 

had met with from his father, and the motives of his indig- 
nation. The emperor, pitying his condition, bid him take' 
courage, and be under no concern : For I will take upon 
me, added he, to appeafe your father, and reinftate you in 
his favour. Mindful of his promife, the fame day he invit- 
ed the chief citizens of Berea, and, among the reft, both 
the father and the fon, to fup with him. The two latter he 
placed by him ; and in the midft of the banquet, turning to 1 
the father, I do not think it reafonable, faid he, to ufe any 
violence in point of religion; Allow your , fon to profefs a 
religion different from yours, as I allow you to profefs one 

different from mine, tho' I might eafily oblige you to re- 
nounce it. What ! replied the father, are you fpeaking in 
favour of an impious wretch abhorred by heaven, who has- 

preferred falfliood to truth, and renounced the worlhip of the 
true God, to fall down before idols ? Injuries and invectives, 
replied Julian, interrupting him* are foreign to our purpofe, 
and therefore I beg you< would forbear them : then turning 
to the fon, It is incumbent upon me, faid he, to take care 
of you, fince your father is deaf to my prayers and entreaties 
in your behalf ; . He was better pleafed with the inhabi- 
tants of Batne, the next city he came to ; for they had, be- Thg 
fore his arrival, reftored the public worihip of the gods. 0 f j u Jj^ a 
There he offered facrifices, and having immolated a great army, 
number of victims, he purfued the next day his journey to 
Hierapolis, the capital city of the province Euphratefiana, 
which he reached on, the ninth of March. He was met at 
a great diftance by crouds of people but as he entered the 



city 



> 
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city, fifty foldiers were killed, and a great many more hurt, 
by the fall of a porch At Hierapolis he lodged in the 
houfe of one for whom he had a particular efteem and vene- 
ration, becaufe he was the fon-in-law of Sopater, the difciple 
of lamblichus, and becaufe neither Conftantius nor Gallus, 
who had both lodged in his houfe, had ever been able to pre- 
vail upon him to renounce the worfhip of his idols z . From 
Hierapolis, Julian wrote to Libanius, giving him an account 
of his journey, and of feveral things he had done at Hiera- 
polis a ; but takes no notice of ,the death of the fifty foldiers. 
He left Hierapolis on the thirteenth of March ; and having 
paffed the Euphrates on a bridge of boats with his army, he 
came to Batnse, a fmall city of Ofrhoene, about 



from Hierapolis, and different from the city of the fame 



name in Syria. There fifty foldiers more were killed by the 
fall of a flack of ftraw b . From Batnae he proceeded to 
He facrifices Carrhae y where, in the famous temple of the moon, he per- 

CarrhaT ^ ormec ^ ** ome ceremonies with his magicians, fays Theodoret, 

which were not known then, but were difcovered after his 
death ; for that writer tells us, that he ordered the gates of 
the temple to be fliut, fealed them with his own fignet, and 



placed guards round the temple, with orders to let no 
one enter it till his return. But when the news of his death 
was brought to Carrhae, the gates were opened, continues 

the fame writer, when, to the great furprize of the whole 

city, a woman was feen hanging by her hair, with hei 



ftretched out* and her belly open c . What Theodoret writes 



is not vouched by any other author ; but they all agree, that 
Julian privately facrificed in the temple of the moon at Car- 
rhae ; which ceremony being over, he delivered, as we read 
in Ammianus, a purple robe to his kinfman Procopius, the 

only perfon whom he had admitted to the facriflce, enjoining 
him to feize on the empire, if news fliould be brought him 

of his death { \ This looks as if the omens had not pro- 
ved favourable. But on the other hand Libanius writes, 
that the gods revealed to him, that he was not to die till 
he had humbled the Perfians ; and bellows great encomi- 
ums upon him for having chofen to haften his death, rather 

than to deprive himfelf of the glory he was to acquire in this 

war. 
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rar c . While he was at Carrhae, news being brought him 



bat a party of the enemy's horfe had broke into the Roman 
srritories, he refolved to leave an army in Mefopotamia to 
;uard the frontiers of the empire on that fide, while he ad- 
anced on the other into the heart of the Perfian dominions r ". 
fhis army confifted, according to fome of twenty thou- 
and, according to others, of thirty thoufand, chofen troops r $ 
nd was commanded by Procopius, and Seleaftian, a famous 
vlanichean, who had been governor of Egypt, and had per- 
secuted there, with the utmoft cruelty, the orthodox chriftians* 
rhefe two were to join, if poffible, Arfaces king of Arme- 
lia, to lay wafle the fruitful plains of Media, and meet the 

smperor in Aflyria. Julian wrote to Arfaces, acquainting His tondu& 

urn with his defign, but in the moft difobliging terms imagi-j^ ar Jj 'Jj^ 

nable, treating him asif he had been the meaneft of his flaves, 
reviling the memory of Conftantius, to whom that prince 
bad been ever greatly attached, and extolling his own abil- 
ities and fkill in war. As Arfaces profefled the chriftian 
religion, Julian, after having threatened to treat him as a 
rebel, if he did not, with the utmofi: punctuality, execute the 
orders laid upon him, added, And the god you adore will not 
be able to fcreen you from my indignation. Thus Sozomen ,; . 
There were two roads leading from Carrhae to Perfia, the 



wiema. 



one to the left by Nifibis, and through the province of Adia- 

bene \ the other to the right, through Afiyria, along the 
banks of the Euphrates. On both thefe roads Julian had 
caufed magazines to be erected, but chofe the latter j and af- 




ter having, from an eminence, viewed his army, confiftin_ 

of fixty-three thoufand men, he fet out on the twenty-fifth The order 

of March for Davana or Dabana in Mefopotamia, and ar-> of his umQ * 
rived the next day at Callinifus or Callinicum, where he flopt 
the twenty- feventh to celebrate the feaft of the mother of the 
gods. The day following, he proceeded on his march, and 
encamped the night in the fields near the Euphrates ; where 
he was met by his fleet, confifting of feven hundred gallies 
and four hundred (hips of burden, commanded by count Lu- 
ciliianus and the tribune Conftantianus ■-. From Callinicum 
he proceeded to Cercufium, called alfo Circefium, fituated 
at the conflux of the Abora and the Euphrates, and reckon- 
ed one of the ftrongeft places in Mefopotamia, having been 

fortified 
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fortified by Dioclefian, to prevent the fudden irruptions of the 
Perfians, who, in his reign, had even furprifed Antioch. At 
this place Julian palTed the Abora with his whole army, and 
then ordered the bridge to be broken down, that his foldiers 

might not be tempted to defert, feeing they could not return 

home. From Gercufium he advanced to Zaitha, where the 

tomb of the emperor Gordian was ftill to be feen. On the 

feventh of April, a foldier and two horfes were ftruck dead 
by a flafli of lightning ; and a lion of an extraordinary fize, 
prefenting himfelf to the army, was difpatched in a moment 
by the foldiers with a ftiower of darts. Thefe omens oc- 
cafioned great difputes between the philofophers and the aruf- 

pices, the latter looking upon them as inaufpieious, and 
advifing the emperor not to proceed on his intended expediti- 
on, and the former refuting their arguments with others 
He enters more agreeable to Julian's temper The emperor, after 
thePerfian fayfaar paffed the Abora, which parted the Roman and Per- 

nan dominions, encouraged his men with a proper ipeech to 
revenge the many injuries and affronts, which of late years 
had been offered by the haughty enemy to the Roman em- 
perors. When he had ended his fpeech, he ordered large 

ilims to be diftributed among them, an hundred and thirty 

pieces of fdver a man, fays Ammianus. He then proceeded 
on his march with the greateft order and precaution imagina- 



ble. Nevitta led the right wing along the Euphrates ; Arin- 
theus and Hormifda were in the left, with fome troops of 
horfe ; Julian himfelf commanded in the centre, and the rear 
was brought up by Dagalaiphus, Victor, and Secundinus : 
a body of fifteen hundred horfe was appointed to fcour the 
country for intelligence, and to prevent any furprize. To 
ftrike the greater terror into the enemy, he ordered his ranks 
to be widened by which means the army took up about ten 

miles, and appeared at a diftance far more numerous than it 
really was m . Having paffed the Abora, he entered Aflyria, 
fays Ammianus ; but, according to Libanius, he crofTed vaft 
deferts before he reached that province, which he found very 
populous, and abounding with all neceflaries of life ; but he 

wafic^ff - lt wa ^ e ^ ar anc ^ near > ^* ett " 1 § 6 re t0 me magazines, and 

y * deftroying the provifions which he could not carry with him". 

By that means he put it out of his power, which was judged 
very impolitic, to take the fame rout on his return. Six or 

feven days after he had palled the Abora, he came to a fort 

ailed 



C 
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called Annathatt, which capitulated upon the firft fummons ; 
whereupon Julian preferred the officer who commanded 
there, by name Pufeus, to the rank of a tribune. He ever 

after ferved the Romans with great fidelity, and was in the 
end created duke of Egypt °. Here was found a Roman fol- 



dier, who falling fick when Galerius invaded Perfia frxty 



years before, had been left in the enemy's country. Upon 

his recovery he lifted himfelf among the Perfian troops, be- 
ing then in the flower of his age, and had ferved with great 
reputation. When he was brought to Julian, he auured hin 
that he had been often foretold, he fhould live till he was near 
an hundred years old, and be buried at laft in the Roman ter- 
ritories. Ammianus fuppofes the place to have been by him 
betrayed to the Romans p . Julian burnt all the places he^ e J"^ uces 
found abandoned by the inhabitants ; but left feveral ftrong- t ^J* and 
holds behind him, without attempting to reduce them, upon ftrong hold 
their promifing to fubmit, when he had made himfelf mafter 
of the reft of the country "» After the army had repafted 



a 



the Euphrates, 'at a place called Baraxmalcha, Hormifda 
Would have fallen into an ambufcade laid for him by the ene- 
my, had he not been luckily prevented by a canal, which he 

could not pafs, from advancing to the place, where a body 

pf Perfians lay in wait for him, under the conduct of Sure- 
na r . After this, Julian patted with great difficulty an arm 
of the Euphrates, which was fwelled to an unufual height by 
the melting of the mow, and laid fiege to Berfabora or Pyri- 
fabora, next to Ctefiphon the ftrongeft place in Afiyria, b 




g fortified with a double wall and a citadel, and defended 
y a numerous garrifon. But Julian, furmounting all diffi- 




culties, reduced it in two days time, in fpite of the moft vi- 
nous refiftance he met with, both from the garrifon and the 
inhabitants, who fought to the laft like men in defpair. He 
found in the place great ftore of provifions, and diftributed 
among his foldicrs, who began to mutiny, an hundred pieces 
of filver a head, having with much-ado prevailed upon them 



to be fatisfied with that fum ■'. Having thus pacified the 
my, ar\d fet fire to the town, he purfued his march, and 



d a country, which the enemy, forefeeing he would pafs 



that way, had laid under water ; but the fcldiers, animated 
by the example of their leader, waded through it with great 

refolutien, 



6 Amraiari: 1, xxiv. p. 263. Liban. orat, xii. p. 312. p Am 
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refolution, and arriving at Maiozamalcha, a place of great 
ftrength, which refufed to fubmit, they drew a double line 
round it, battering the walls night and day, without inter- 
miflion ; but the befieged obftinately held out, till the Ro- 
mans, by means of a mine, got into the city, while the Per- 

fians were bufied in defending the walls. Ammianus, who 

was at this fiege, calls Maiozamalcha a great and populous 
city ; and his authority is of more weight with us than that 
of Lihanius or Zofimus, who fuppofe it to have been only a 
caftlc near a large and populous city named Befuchis K 
lian, incenfed againft the governor for not furrendering the 
place at the time agreed on, and for calling Hormifda a trai- 
tor, ordered him to be burnt alive, and gave up the city to 

be plundered by the foldiers. As the army was now within 

feven miles of Ctefiphon, and Vi&or, who had vifited all the 

adv2 ! liccs roads, aflured them they had nothing to apprehend, theyad- 
eipK)n 'vanced to a city, which had been formerly ruined, fays Am- 
mianus, by a Roman emperor, meaning, according to fome 




Seleucia, ruined by Lucius Verus, and, according to others 
Sabata, about three miles from Ctefiphon the great metropo 



of the Perfian empire "» From this place they advanced 
to a fort, which was taken by affault, after a fhort, but vi- 
gorous refinance, Julian himfelf having narrowly efcaped be- 
ing killed by a fhower of arrows difcharged againft him, as 



was viewing the walls too near w . Having razed the fort 

"he allowed his army fome time to refrefh themfelves ; and 
then, caufmg the canal to be cleanfed, which had been for- 
merly dug by Trajan between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
he conveyed by that means his fleet from the former to the 
latter river. After this, he led his army to Coche, a place of 
great ftrength, ftanding on the Tigris over-againft Ctefiphon; 
but we are not told that he attacked it. All we know is, 
that he pafled the river with no lefs rafhnefs than courage, 
in fpite of the utmoft efforts of the enemy, encamped on the 
Puts the oppofite bank, whom he obliged to retire, and (helter them- 
Perfians to felves within the walls of Ctefiphon. Some of the Romans pur- 

pifr^'the* 1 ** ue( * t * lem t0 ver y § ates °f c * tv > which they would have 
Tigris. entered with the enemy, had not Victor prudently reftrained 

them. The Perfians loft on this occafion, according to fome, 

two thoufand five hundred, according to others, fix thoufand 

men. and the Romans only feventy or feventy-fiv e. Only part 

of the Roman army palfed the Tigris that day, and made them- 
felves 



T Idem, p. 271. Liban. p. 316. Zof. p. 721. J Ammian 
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felves mafters ©f the Perfian camp. The reft followed the next 

day, and Julian himfelf, with his guards, three days after \ 
Julian continued fome days encamped before Ctefiphon - } but 

not daring to attack it through fear of being repulfed with 
fhame, as it Was very ftrong, well ftored with provifions, and 

defended by a very numerous garrifon, he contented himfelf 

with fending Arintheus to lay wafte the neighbouring coun- 
try y . In the mean time, the king of Perfia was aflembling, 
on the moft diftant confines of his kingdom, a formidable ar- 
my, with a defign to fall upon Julian in his retreat. How- 
ever, he fent deputies to propofe terms for an accommoda- 
tion, being defirous to put an end to fo deftru&ive a war* 

Thefe applied to Plormifda, as their countryman and their 

king's brother, wIiq. immediately flew to the emperor with 

the agreeable tidings., as he imagined ; but Julian, inftead of 

hearkening to the propofals, ordered Hormifda privately to He r> jVh 
difmifs the embafladors, and give out, that they were only P J°J£ af 
fome of his old friends come to fee him ; for he apprehended, 
that both the foldiers and officers would have difapproved of 
his purfuing fo dangerous and troublefome a war, when a 
peace might have been concluded upon honourable and ad- 
vantageous terms. The embaftadors being difmifled, Julian, 
contrary to the advice of his officers, refolvcd to advance far- 
ther into Perfia ; but the army had no fooner fet 



march, than, changing his mind, he began to think it more He turns 

advifeable to turn back, not by the way he came, the coun-^^'tji- 

try on that fide being laid wafte, but to take his rout along ™y attempt 

the banks of the Tigris which he did accordingly, without up'>n ctefi- 
fo much as attempting to reduce Ctefiphon, though he hadP hon * 
lain feveral days before it. He marched fome time along the 
Tigris, which he had on his left, being conducted by guides 
well acquainted with the country ; but who in the end betray- 
ed him : for, as they were natives of Perfia, they perfuaded D ; c f™{ b ? 
him to quit the river, and take a quite different rout, not- glUdei^he 8 
withftanding the remonftrances of Hormifda, and all the of- burns bis 

ficers of the army ; who, looking upon the guides as perfons lleec * 

fent by the enemy on purpofe to lead them into fome fnare, 
did^ all that lay in their power to divert Julian from following 
their advice s but he, Vepofing in them an entire confidence, 
refolved not only to leave the Tigris, but to burn his fleet, 
left the enemy fhould become mafters of it. This refoluticn 
alarmed the whole ( army, but was neverthelefs put imme- 
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diately in execution, only twelve (mall veflels being fpared, 
which were to be conveyed over land in waggons, to make 
bridges, if there mould be occafion. When the fleet was fet 
on fire, the army began to mutiny, and cry out with one 
voice, That the emperor was betrayed ; that the pretended 
guides were real traitors, fent by the enemy on purpofe to 

lead them to deftru&ion-. Julian, to appeafe the foldiery, or- 
dered the guides to be put to the rack, when they owned 
themfelves to be what they really were, confefling, that, in 
advifing him to burn the fleet, they had no other defign but 
to ruin him and the army. Hereupon great cars, was taken 

uifh the fire, and fave the mips ; but the flames 
could by no means be overcome, till the whole fleet, except 
the above-mentioned twelve veflels, was reduced to afhes . 
After this, Julian purfued his march through . a country, 
fays Ammianus, very fruitful in itfelf, but ravaged and laid 
wafte by the enemy ; infomuch, that the Romans were 



to 



reduced to the laft extremity for want of provifions, and 



at the fame time harafled without intermiflion by ftrong 
parties, who, in a manner furrounding them, attacked them 

Is reduced fometimes in the front, and fometimes in the rear. Julian, 

to great n ot knowing what rout to take in a ftrange country and 

freights. fi n d m g hi s army quite difpirited, fummoned a council of all 

the chief oflicers of the army, when, after many confutations, 
they refolved to march towards Corduene which lay fouth of 
Armenia, and belonged to the Romans. Purfuant to this re- 
folution, they fet forward on the fixteenth of June 5 but had 
not marched far, when they difcovei ed at fome diftance a 
very numerous army advancing in full march againft them. 
This was the Perfian army, commanded by the king in per- 



fon, attended by two of his fons, and all the nobility 
kingdom. The Romans thought it advifeable to return tc 



their camp, where they were, in a manner, befieged tht 

next day by the numerous troops of the enemy. Se\ 



lkinriiuies happened on that and the ten following days, 11 

which the Perfians were conftantly put to flight. In a fhar] 



encounter on the twenty- fecond of June, almoin the whol 
Puts the Perfian army engaged ; but were, after a very vigorous re 

flfght? 5 t0 n ^ rance ? P ut t0 rout WItn g reat daughter. The Roman 

remained maflers of the field ; but found little fatisfacticn i 



fed* fofwani countr 73 where no provifions were to be had, the corn, gr<^ 

.and every thing elfe, being burnt up by the enemy. Julia 

himfe 



a victory which could not relieve their wants in a ft 
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himfelf laboured under the greateft perplexity and uneaflnefs 
imaginable, finding the Perfians were refolved to oppofe his 
march, and attempt all means to diftrefs him, without ever 
coming to a general engagement. At length, the night pr 



vw««.- twenty-fixth of June, as he rofe, according 

cuftom, about midnight, and was buficd in hi 



D 



writing, he beheld all on a fudden before him, with 



full of forrow, the fpe&re reprefenting the 



of the empire, which had appeared to him, as we have re- 
lated elfewhere, upon his being declared emperor. He was 
fomewhat terrified at this unexpected fight, and at other o- 
mens which happened at the fame time, and were looked 

upon by the arufpices as portending fome great misfortune, 
if he fhould undertake any thing that day. But Julian, de- 
fpifing, contrary to his cuftom, the predictions of his footh- 
fayers, as foon .as it was day, ordered his army to decamp, 
being probably no longer able to fubfift in the fame place. 
On his march he was attacked on all fides by the enemy, " a a ^ 
who, after they had difcharged their arrows, which never i> y the Per 
failed doing great execution, retired, without giving him an fianar ™y> 
opportunity of revenging the death of thofe who fell. In onei*?^™ 0 ^ 
of thefe fudden onfets, the emperor hafteninix, without his ar- 



mour, to repulfe the enemy, was mortally wounded by a 
dart, which, through his arm and fide, pierced his very liver. 
Thofe who were about him, concluding, from his finking 
down upon the neck of his horfe, that he was wounded, con- 
yed him with all fpeed upon a large fhield to his tent, whei 



Oribafus, a celebrated phyfician and his intimate friend, at- 
tempted in vain to fave him, applying the beft remedies his 
art and fkill could fuggeft. However, as the pain began to 

abate, he called for his arms and horfe, being defirous to a- 

nimate his men with his prefence ; but his ftrength not an- 
fwering his courage, as he was greatly weakened by the Iofs 
of blood, he was forced to continue in his tent, while his 



filled with rage and breathing revenge, made a dreadful 



havock of the enemy, till night put an end to the fia~ &iJ . w . 
Fifty Perfian lords of great difrindtion were killed, and an 
mcredible number of other officers and common foldiers 



The Romans loft Anatol 



fter 



and generallyefteemed an officer cf great Hull and experience. 
Hie prefect Sajluft was with much-ado fayed with h 

ritors ; but Phofphorius, his vicar, was flain, with man V o- 



- ^ s j ± a * • 

thers in the right wing, where the emperor commanded 
"While the fight continued, Julian lay lanffui&inr in his tent 

being apprifed that his end approached., he adarefied zl.J. 
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about him, who feemed greatly deje&ed and concerned, in 
His fpeech the following terms : " 1 am now, my fellow-foldiers, cal- 
i.Vcibie his " led upon to pay the laft debt of nature, which I do with a 

death. « willing and chearful mind, being taught by philofophy, 

that the flate of the foul is infinitely more happy than that 
of the body. Upon this confideration, I embrace death as 
the greateft bleffing : it exempts me from the many dan-* 
gers to which my virtue and reputation were daily expo^ 
* c fed. I have lived, firft in a private, and afterwards in an 
" exalted, flate, and have fo behaved in both, as not to be 
" confeious to my felf of any a&ion, that gives me at prefent 
u the leaft remorfe. I have fludied to govern with mode^ 



C4 



4C 
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e; 



ration, and being well apprifed, that the end of all govern- 
ment is the happinefs of the people, I have, both in 



peace and war, endeavoured, as far as in me lay, to ren 



der them happy. I have great reafon to thank Divine 
Providence, for not having fuffered me to fall by the hands 
of confpirators ; to languifti under a long and troublefome 



" difeafe ; or to die like a criminal, as many innocent 
" and deferving perfons have done. I fubmit with joy to 



an 



the eternal and immutable degrees of the gods, though in 
the bloom of my age, being fenfible, that he who is fond 



of life, when he ought to die, is as great a coward, as he 



" who defires to die when he ought to live. As formyfuc- 



cc 



cc 



ceftbr, I decline naming any, left, through ignorance, I 

'lhould pafs by a worthy perfon, or, by naming one equal te 
fo great a trufl, expofe him to thofe dangers, which would 
inevitably attend his promotion, if it were not univerfally 
approved of. I therefore leave the choice to the common 
wealth, and, like a dutiful fon, with her a worthy gover- 
nor to fucceed rne. " Having thus fpoken, he difpofed of 
his private eflate, dividing it amongft his relations and friends; 
and not feeing Anatolius, enquired after him. Salluft the 
prefect told him he was happy, meaning he was dead, ac- 
cording to the expreffion then in ufe ; which feemed great- 
ly to affe& him j but turning immediately to the philofo- 

phers Maximus and Prifcus, he began to difcourfe with 



them concerning the nature of the foul : then, calling for a 



glafs of cold water, he drank it, and having exprefTed his 



defire of being interred at Tarfus in Cilicia, he expired on the 

|uii*n dies, twenty-fixth of June, a little before midnight. He died in 

the thirty-fecond year of his age, after having reigned feven 
years and fix months, from the time he had been created 
Casfar ; about three years fince he had taken the title of Au- 



guftus, and only twenty months., net quite complete, fin«> 
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by the death of Conftantius, he became peaceable poffeflbr of 
the whole empire. Thus is his death related by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who ferved under him in this very expedition, 
and was an eye-witnefs of what he wrote 3 . Theodoret tells 

us, that Julian, when he was firft wounded, filled his hand 
with blood iffuing from the wound, and threw it up into the 
air, crying out, Thou haft conquered, O Galilean '. The 
fame thing is related by Sozomen, who is of opinion, that our 
Saviour, whom he intended to infult and blafpheme with the 
name of Galilean, appeared to him when he received his 
Wound c , J3ut thefe, as well as other chriftian writers, have 
been led, by their averfion to an apoftate from the faith, and 
a perfecutor of the church, to believe and relate many things 
Concerning him, which were unknown to the pagans, and 
have all the appearance of fables. Libanius writes, that, at 
the time of his death, a dreadful earthquake happened in 
Paleftine, which entirely ruined feveral cities '. ! . His body 
Was conveyed by Procopius from Mefopotamia to Tarfus in 
Cilida, where it was interred with the ufual folemnity - ; but 

afterwards transferred from thence, according to Zonaras 
and Cedrenus g , to Conftantinople, and depofited, with that of 

Jovian his fuccefTor, in the porch of the church of theApoftles. 

This tranflation muft have happened after the fifth century, 
lince Zofimus has not mentioned it. As for the character of His 
Julian, he was, without all doubt, endowed with extraor-tcr 

dinary parts, a great lover of learned men, and himfelf well 
verfed in moft branches of literature h . Ammianus greatly 
extols his moderation and the mildnefs of his temper, no lels 

oppofite to that of his brother Gallus, than the temper of 

Titus was to that of Domitian K He could never endure the 

title of dominus or lord, though common to all princes ever 

lince the time of Dioclefian, and had even fome thoughts of 



f 



quitting the diadem, which, for many years, had been looked 
upon as one of the badges of the fovereign power k . Me 

made it his chief ftudy to eafe the people, lelTening the taxes 

throughout the empire, and exacting no more than was abfo- 
Jutely neeeflary for the defence and fupport of the ftate 1 . All 

N n 4 the 
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the cities ufed, purfuant to an antient cuftom, to prefent the 
new prince with crowns of gold, fome of which weighed a 
thoufand, and fome two thoufand, ounces, and upwards ; 
but Julian enacted a law, forbidding any city, however rich 

or populous, to offer a crown weighing above feventy ounces. 
He would not fuffer his officers or minifters to receive prefents 

from the people, upon any confideration whatfoever ; nor the 
foldiers to injure in the leaft the fubjects or allies of the em- 
pire, through whofe country they marched 111 . Libanius 
lpeaks much at length of the extraordinary care he took in 

regulating the public carriages, in chufmg worthy magiftrates, 

in clearing the high-ways of robbers, and in relieving feveral 
cities, reduced by heavy taxes to a moft miferable condition a . 
His bed, fays Mamertinus, was as pure and chafte as that of a 
vefl al virgin 0 ; and Ammianus, that he was an utter ftranger 

to all unlawful pleafures, and a declared enemy to lewdnefs and 
debauchery p. He was generous, adds the fame author, va- 
liant, fincere in his friendfhip, and kind to all, efpecially to 
fuch as were in diftrefs, and moft wanted his afliftance rru- 

dentius fpeaks of him as a prince who deferved well of the 

empire, both as a general and a law-giver r . He was not, 
however, even in the opinion of his admirers, without fome 
faults. Ammianus owns him to have been of a fickle and 
changeable temper, ambitious beyond meafure of popular ap- 
plaufe, elated with the leaft fuccefs, and talkative to fuch a 
degree, that his tongue never lay ftill \ The fame writer 
accufes him of cruelty and ingratitude, in condemning Ur 



fula, to whom he owed the greateft obligations ; and Libanius, 
though highly prejudiced in his favour, cannot help allowing 
him to have been fuperftitious to excels, inconfiderate on 
many occafions, and too much addicted to his own fentiments \ 
Ammianus blames the cenforious temper, which he betrayed in 
a. manner unworthy of a philofopher, and below the dignity 
of a prince, in his mifopogon, and his Caefars, not fparing 
even the excellent emperor M. Aurelius. The pagan writers 
themfelves, namely Eutropius u , Themiftius w , and Ammi- 
anus MarceUinus *, own, that his conduct towards the chn> 

was repugnant to the laws of humanity, and deferved 

to 
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to be buried in oblivion ; which is more than a chriftian writer 
of our days feems willing to allow. As for the chriftian 
writers of antient times, they reprefent Julian as one inclined 



to, and guilty of, the moft enormous crimes ; but craftily 



difguifin g them with a falfe fhew of the oppofite virtues. In 



thefe colours the reader will find his portrait drawn by So 
crates in his ecdefiaftic hiftory v , and by Gregory Nazianzen 
in the oration he wrote a few days after Julian's death But 
whether the pagans were quite unbiafTed by favour, and the 



chriftians by prejudice, is what we fubmit to the judgment of 



the reader. We will not take upon us to queftion the truth 
of what the panegyrifts and admirers of Julian have written 

concerning his other virtues ; but, as to his chaftity, we are 
not fully convinced, that it defer ved thofe mighty encomiums, 
which Mamertinus ; , Libanius b , and Ammianus Marcellin- 
us c , have been pleafed to beftow upon it ; for on one fide it is 
certain, that by Helena, his only wife, he had but one fon 
whom the midwife, bribed by the emprefs Eufebia, deftroyed 
as foon as born d . On the other lide, Julian himfelf, in a let- 
ter which he wrote in 363, that is, three years after the death 
of Helena, -mentions his children, and theperfonwho was charg- 
ed with the care of their education e . Codin likewife, in his 
antiquities of Conftantinople, takes notice of feveral ftatues e- 
recled to Julian, and his children f . His bed therefore, to ufe the 
expreffion of Mamertinus s, was not perhaps quite fo pure and 



undefiled as that of a veftal virgin. The great Chryfoftom de-r 



fcribes the court of Julian, while he refided at Conftantinople, 
croudedwitharufpices,aftrologers,magicians,youngdebauchees, 
and public proftitutes, The latter, at leaft, were not proper 
attendants for one, who pretended to rival the purity of the 
veftals. But we will not lay any ftrefs on the teftimony of a 
chriftian, and confequently, as may be objected, a 

writer, though he folemnly declares, that he himfelf 

the inhabitants of Conftantinople, to whom he appeals, were 
eye-witneftes of what he advances h . As for Julian's fo much 
boafted moderation, Ammianus himfelf acknowledges, that if: 
was fometimes owing more to policy, than to the natural mild 

* ^ V 4 mm a * — 




nels ot his temper J . Libanius charges him with want or 
judgment in the choice of minifters, and of due cure in watch- 



mar 



y Socrat. 1. iii. c. 21. p. 193. " Greg. Nr.z. era':, iv. p, 
138. a Panegyr. xi. p. 230. b Liban. oratT::ii. p. 292. 
Ammian 1. xxv. p. 292. d Idem, 1. xvi. p. 72. L Julia u. 

ep. 40. p. 184. f Codin. antiq. Conft. p. 19. n Pa.-.c : .;yr, 



xi. p. 2zi. h Chry. in qevt, v. 676. 1 Ainrnian. 1, x-.ii. n, 
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ing their conducl ; whence fome of them* concludes that 
writer, brought no fmall difgrace upon his government k . Li- 
banius writes, that Julian was apprifed of, but winked at, 
their faults, that he might not feem inconftant in his friend- 
ihip Ammianus owns, that his court was not quite free 
from bribery and corruption m . In what related to the Divi- 
nity, fays the fame writer, he was rather fuperftitious than re- 
ligious, facrificing daily innumerable victims procured at a 

vaft expence ; which proved very burdenfome to the ftate, 
and at the fame time highly prejudicial to the military difci- 
pline, the foldiers, with Whom he feafted on the victims, re- 



turning almoft every day drunk to their quarters n . Had he 



returned victorious from his Perfian expedition, continues the 
fame writer, he would fcarce have left a bullock alive in the 



whole empire *, We need not therefore recur to the tefti- 
mony of the chriftian writers, to fhew, that the many virtues 
afcribed to him by .the pagans, were not without the allay of 
feveral vices and imperfections. In fhort, he did not perhaps 

deferve the bitter reproaches with which he was traduced as 
the worft of princes by the chriftians, nor the mighty enco- 
miums beftowed upon him as the beft of princes by the 

pagans. 

Th e news of his death was received with inexpreflible joy 
by the chriftians, and with the deepeft concern by the pa 



ans. The meflenger who brought it to Carrhae, was either 




ftoned to death by the populace w , or with much-ado efcaped 

the fury of the enraged multitude \ Several cities placed the 

image of the deceafed prince amongft thofe of their gods, and 

paid it the fame honours, Libanius, tranfported with grief 
when he firft heard of his death, determined to lay violent 
hands on himfelf, not caring to outlive him ; butj upon fe- 

cond thoughts, he changed his mind, and chofe to live, that 



he might have the fatisfa£tion, as he himfelf tells us, of com- 
piling his funeral oration. He wrote two dilcourfes on this 

occafion, the one to exprefs his own grief y , the other to fct 
forth the praifes of Julian z . From the latter, which contains 
the whole hiftory of Julian's life, and from the two orations 
written much about the fame time, and on the fame fubjecT: 



by Gregory Na'zianzen, an impartial reader will conclude, 



that both writers were ftrangely biaffed and prejudiced, the 



cne 



k Eutrop. p. 519. 1 Liban. p. 307. m Idem, p. 22O. 

a Ammian. 1. xxv. p. 294. 0 Idem, 1. xxii. p. 225. w Z°f 
1. iii. p. 733. x Lib, or. xii. p. 330. y Lib. or. w* 

* Idem, or. xii. 
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one in his favour, the other againft him. Julian not only 
renounced the chriftian religion, whence he was furnamed 
the Apoftate, but betrayed a mortal hatred tojthofe who pro- 
felled it, traducing them with the name of Galileans, as he 
impioufly ftyled our Saviour the Galilean, debarring them 
from all honours and employments, both civil and military, 
and prohibiting them either to teach or learn the fciences, 
which to Ammianus himfelf feemed inconfiftent with the laws 
of humanity d . But we refer our readers to the ecclefiaftic 
writers for a more particular account of the perfecution he 
raifed againft the church, and of his wild attempt to reftore 
Judaifm, and rebuild the temple of Jerufalem, ■ which is faid, 
by Ammianus and others, to have been miraculoufly defeated 
by balls of fire ifluing out of the earth, and deftroying both 

the work and the workmen. Of the feveral writers who 

flourifhed unper Julian, the reader will find a fuCcinft ac- 
count in note 




3 Ammian. 1. xxii. p. 222. & 1. xxv. or. 294. 




Ammianus Marcellinus, in his hiftory of the emperors, 
gives us a more particular account of Julian's reign, than any o- 
ther writer. As he was a pagan, he beftows great encomiums 
upon a prince who did all that lay in his power to reftore pagan- 
ifm. However, he was not fo prejudiced in his favour, as not to 
blame in him what he thought blame-worthy. Eunapius, a moll 

izealous ftickler for the antient religion of the Romans, that is, 
for idolatry, often mentions and highly commends Julian in his 

hiftory of the fophifts. He had written the hiftory of his reign 

in feveral books (1) j but whether that was a different vvorl 

from his general hiftory of the emperors, is what we areno-where 

told. But of Ammianus Marcellinus and Eunapius, we mall 
fpeak at the end of the reign of Valcns. Calliftus, one of 
lian's officers, wrote in yerfe, according to Socrates (2), the hif- 
tory of that prince ; but his work has not reached our times. 

Voflius tells us, that Calliftus attended Julian in his Perfian expe- 
dition (3), which muilbe a conjecture of his own ; for we find 
fuch thing in Socrates, the only writer who mentions him. 



Julian himfelf defer ves to be ranked among the writers of 
life ; for he wrote the hiftory of his wars in Gaul (4), which 
has been long ftnee loft ; and gives us an account of the moll re- 
markable paiiages of his life in his Mifopogon, in his letter to 
the Athenians, (of which two pieces we have fpoken above) and 

in 



(1) Eunap. c. 5. p. 76, 77. (2) Socr.I. iii.c. 21. p. 195. 

(3) Voff. hill. Grax. i. iv. c. ib\ 0. aS6. (4) Lib. or. v. p. 
278. ' " r 
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in the writings which- he published in the year 362, the one up. 
on Cybele, the other againft a Cynic philofopher (5). He wrote 
another difcourfe againft the Cynics, particularly againft one He- 
raclius or Keraclitus $6). From that piece it appears, that he 
was ftrangely importuned by thofe philofopbers, and that he en- 
tertained no better opinion of them, than of the chriftian monks, 
to whom he compares them. His difcourfe to Themiftius is, 
properly fpeaking, a letter, in which he anfwers that philofo- 
pher, who had written to him from Conftantinople, magnifying 
the hopes and expectation of the people, in feeing one raifed to 
the empire, who profiled the ftudy of philofophy. Julian tells 
him in his anfwer, that when he reflects on the duties incumbent 
on a prince, and the great difficulty of difcharging them well, 
the mighty hopes that the world entertained of him, ferved ra- 
ther to dimearten than encourage him (7). This is the whole 
fubjecl of the letter, which feems to have been written foon after 
Julian was raifed to the dignity of Qefar. In the manufcript co- 
py of this letter are feveral paifages, which feem quite foreign to 
the purpofe, and are thought by fome to be fragments of a trea- 
tife, containing feveral inftructions, addreifed to a pagan pontiff, 
concerning the duties of his office (8). Petavius is of opinion, 
that they were addrefied to Arfaces, pontiff of Galatia, to whom 
Julian wrote his forty-ninth letter (9). But the moft famous of all 
Julian's works is that intituled the C«efars, which in reality is 
a fatire on all the emperors from Julius Csefar to Conftantine 
and his children. It begins with a kind of dialogue (10). From 
the injurious and abufive manner he fpeaks of Conftantine, we may 

conclude, that he wrote it after the death of Conftantius, or at 
leaft after he had openly declared againft him. Socrates afcribes 
to a vanity, unworthy of a prince, his thus ridiculing all his pre- 
deceffors, without iparing even M. Aurelius (n), whom he had 
propoied to himfelf for his pattern (12). Vomus aflures us (13), 
that in the antier.t copies this work is ftyled Saturnalia, and the 
banquet ; a title which well fuks it 5 for it was written during the 
Saturnalia, or the feafts of Saturn, that is, about the end of De- 
cember, in 361, or 362, and Julian in the work introduces Ro- 
mulus entertaining the gods at a banquet in the time of the Satur- 
nalia (14). But Suidas fuppofes the Caefars and the Saturnalia to 
be two different works, and quotes fome things out of the latter, 

which are not to be found in the former (15). Julian himfelf fpeaks 

of 



(5) Julian, or. vii. p. 382. Suid. p. 1248. (6) 




ibid. p. 7 1 6— 718. (7) Julian, ad Themift. p. 490 



&c. (8) Idem, frag. p. 1528. (9} Julian, ep. xlix. p 



(10) Idem, Ca?f. p. 3 — 5. (11) Soer. 1. hi. c. 1. & 23. pj 
179, 198. (12) Julian, ad Themift. p. 466. (13) Vofi 

hift. Grtec. 1. ii. c. 18. p. 250. (14) Julian. Csef. p. 3~~5 
{15) Suid. p. 1247, 
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of his Saturnalia as addreffed to Salluft (16), which cannot be faid 
of the Czefars. He quotes the former work in a difcourfe which 
he wrote on the fun, and ftkewife infcribed to Salluft. This piece he 
compofed in three nights, perhaps about the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, when the pagans celebrated the feaft of the fun ; for 
Julian honoured that luminary as his chief deity (17). Suidas af- 
cribes two other works to him, the one on the three figures, 
which he does not explain, and the other ©n the origin of evils ; 
but both thefe works, as well as that which he wrote againft the 
chriitians, have been long fince loft. He wrote feveral letters, 
of which fixty-four have reached our times, not counting thofe 
which, by reafon of their length, have been ranked among his 
difcourfes. Libanius, who pretends to have brought the epifto- 
lary ftyle to its greateft perfection, mares that glory with Julian, 
the elegance of whofe letters he greatly commends and admires 
(18). Under Julian flouriftied Proereies, a chriftian fophift, 
highly efteemed for his learning and eloquence. Eunapius, who 
was his difciple, gives us the following account of him ; He was 
a native of Armenia, defcended of a noble family, but reduced 
to poverty ; exceeding well-lhaped, though of a gigantic ftature, 
and refembling a cololfus (19). He left his native country when 
very young, and ftudied firft at Antioch, under one Ulpianus, 
and afterwards at Athens, where he was difciple to one Julian, 

who in dying bequeathed him his houle. He likewife iucceeded 
Julian in his employment, and taught eloquence with fucii repu- 
tation and appkufc, that the other prcfeftbrs, jealous of his 
great credit, prevailed upon the proconful to banilh him from A- 
thens (20) ; but he was foon recalled by the emperor's order, 

and reftored to his former employment. Ail thofe who came 
from Pontus, and the other parts of Afia Minor, or from Egypt 



and Libya, lludicd under him (21). Among thefe we may 



kon the great Bafil and Gregory Nazianzen ; for they came from 



Cappadocia to ftud/ eloquence at Athens while he taught there 
He was afterwards invited into Gaul by Conftans, who received 



him with extraordinary marks of efteem, perhaps becaufe he paf- 
fed for a chriilian, fays Eunapius (22); but St. Jerom allures 



us, that he was truly a chriftian (23). Suidas confounded Con 



Itantine with Conftans, when he wrote, that Conftantine paid 
him great honours (24). The Gauls, fays Eunapius, who were 
no judges of his genius, nor capable of relifhing his eloquent 
fpeeches, admired his ftature and mein, and, above all, hi3 pa- 
tience in bearing the cold of their country, though he u fed no 

moe 
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fhoes, and was only defended againft the inclemency of that cli- 
mate by a thin cloak (25). He was afterwards fent by Conftan 
to Rome, where the fenate caufed a ftatue to be ere&ed to him 
with this infcription ; Rome, the queen of cities, to the king 0; 
eloquence. When he left Rome, about the year 349, to retun 
to Athens, Conftans bellowed great revenues upon him, with the 
honorary title of general of the Roman armies. The Romans 
upon his departure, begged him to fend one of his difciples tc 
teach eloquence at Rome. He complied with their requeft, ane 
fent them one Eufebius, a native of Alexandria ; a perfon fit tc 
live at Rome, fays Eunapius, becaufe well verfed in the art oi 

flattery (26). Julian, who had, no boubt, been acquainted with 
Proerefes at Athens, wrote a very kind and obliging letter to him. 



which is ftill extant (27). When that prince publifhed the famous 

edid, forbiding all chriftians to learn or teach the fciences, he 
excepted Proerefes ; but he, fcorning to accept the favour, resign- 
ed of his own accord his profelforlhip ; which greatly provoked 
Julian, who, out of pique to Proerefes, heaped great honours 
upon Libanius ( 2%). The generous cOnduft of Proerefes on this 
occafion makes us queftion the truth of what we read of him in 
Eunapius ; viz. that he had recourfe to the pontiff of Eleufme, 

to know whether Julian was to reign long ; and that, being af- 
fured his reign would prove fliort, he took courage, and refolved 
not to renounce the chriftian religion (2^). Eunapius betrays 
on all occafions fuch an inveterate hatred againft the chriftian reli- 
gion, that we cannot give credit to any thing he writes on that 
head. After the death of Julian, Proerefes was, it feems, re-in* 
ftated in his profefforlhip, when Eunapius ftudied under him for 

the fpace of five years, and then returned to Lydia, his native 
country. He owns, that Proerefes inftru&ed him with no Iefs 
care than if he had been his own fon. Proerefes died foon after, 
perhaps in 368, being then about ninety-two years old ; for he 

was eighty-feven when Eunapius began to ftudy under him, in 
the end of 363, which was the firft of Jovian's reign ( 50). He 
left no worts behind him, befides his declamations f 31^. Ori- 
bafus, a famous phyfician, was a native of Pergamus in Afia, 
according to Eunapius (^2) ; of Sardis, according to Philoftof- 

gius (n) and Suidas f 34^. He ftudied phyfic under Zenoft 

Cyprus, to whom Julian wrote a letter, inviting him back to A 
lexandria; whence George, the famous Arian biftiop, had caufec 

him to be baniftied (35). When Julian was created Casfar, h 

tool 
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took Oribafus with him into Gaul, and repofed fuch confidence 

him, fays Eunapius (36), as to make him privy to his 




greateft fec'rets, that is, to his idolatry ; for Oribafus was 

himfelfa pagan. The fame author writes, that Oribafus was 

famous, not only for his fkill in phyfic, but for his other extraordi- 
nary talents, which procured the empire to Julian (37) ; but ex- 
plains himfelf no farther. Oribafus, at the requeft of Julian, 
abridged, firft, the works of Galen, and afterwards thofe of 

all the moft able phyficians. Both thefe works were inferibed to 

Julian, as appears from the prefaces, which have been tranfmit- 
tedto us by Photius (38). Photius prefers the fecond work to 
the firft ; nay, and to all the books of phylic which had been 
publiflied till his time. It confifted of feventy books ; but only 

the firft fifteen, with the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, printed 

at Paris in 1555, have reached our times. Oribafus himfelf, 
a fecond abridgment, reduced his feventy books to nine, 
which he addrelfed to his fon Euftathius (39). The reader will 
find an abftraft of this work in Photius (40), who obferves, that 

they may prove very ufeful to thofe who are already acquainted 
with phyfic, by refrefliing the memory of what they have learnt ; 
but may lead new beginners into great miftakes (41). Oribafus 

wrote another abridgment of the fame nature in four books, which 
he inferibed to Eunapius, probably the author of the lives of the 
fophifts, at whofe requeft he had undertaken it (42). This work 
is ftill extant. To thefe Photius adds four other books of phyfic 
inferibed to one Eugenius ; but fo like thofe addrelfed to Euna- 
pius, that he fufpe&s them to be a fuppofititious work (43). Be- 
fides the works we have already mentioned, Photias fuppofes 
Oribafus to have publifhed feven more on the fame fubjeft (44). 
He would not have us to mind the ftyle of that writer, becaufe 

his works, fays he, are abftra&s of different authors ; and be- 

fides, elegancy of ftyle is what we muft not expert from a phy- 

fician (45). Suidas fuppofes Oribafus to have inferibed to Julian 

feventy-two books, and to have publimed, befides four books 

on the doubts and difficulties of phyficians, a work on royalty, 
and another on maladies (46). He adds, that Oribafus was 
created by Julian quaeftor of the city of Conftantinople ; an em- 
ployment unknown to other writers. He attended Julian into 

Perfia, and did all that lay in his power to cure his wound, but 

without fuccefs. After the death of that prince, his patron and 
benefactor, he was ftripped of all his wealth, and baniftied to the 

countries 



(36) Eunap. c. 29. p. 140. (37) Idem, ibid. (38) Phet. 

c. 216, 217. p. 556, 557. (39) Idem, c. 218. p. 557. 
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countries of the barbarians (47), or abandoned, to ufe the ex- 
prefiion of Eunapius, to the barbarians, who were mo ft noted for 1 



their cruelty (48.) However, he was greatly refpected by them> 



and honoured by their princes, on account of the art he pro 
feffed. At length the Roman emperors recalled him, and reftor- 
ed to him his eft-ate and all his effects (49). He gave fome eafe 
to Chryfanthus in his lair, malady at Sardes ; but could not cure 
him (50). He was ftill living when Eunapius wrote the lives of 
the fophitfs, that is, about the year 400. Among Julian's let- 
ters, there is one to him, written about the year 358 (51). Hi- 

meras, a celebrated fophiil in Julian's time, was a native of Bi- 
thynia, and the fon of Aminius, who taught rhetoric at Prufa in 
the fame province (52). Himeras and Proerefes, of whom we 

have fpoken above, were at the fame time profeflbrs of elo- 
quence at Athens and rivals (53). Photius fuppofes him to have 

likevvife taught at Corinth (54). Julian invited him after* 
wards to Conftantinople, and received him upon his arrival 
with extraordinary marks of friendihip and efteem. He continu- 
ed in court till the death of that prince, and then returned to 



Athens (55). He lived to a great age, in which he loft his fight, 

and was befides afflicted with a leproiy. He left behind him fe- 
veral declamations, and other pieces of that nature (56), He 
was, as plainly appears from his writings, a pagan. Eunapius 
commends his ftyle (57), as does likewife Photius, who hastranf- 
mitted to us abftracls of fome of his works (^8). In the hiftory 
of Julian's reign, we have mentioned the philofopher Maximus, 
who firit, inclined that prince to idolatry and the ftudy of magic. 
He was a native, either of Smyrna, as we read in Eunapius (59); 
or of Ephefus, as Ammianus will have it (60) ; and brother to 
the philofopher Claudianus, who taught at Alexandria, and to 
.the fophift Nymphidianus, profelTor of rhetoric at Smyrna, and 
afterward fecretary to Julian. Maximus muft have been well 
verfed in polite learning, fmce Julian fubmitted all. his compoii- 
tions to his judgment (61); and Eunapius has placed his life a- 
mong thofe of the fophiiis, tho' he is commonly ftyled Maximus 

the philofopher. Julian invited him to court about the begin- 
ning of the year 362, where he behaved, as Eunapius himlelf 

owns 



(47) Philoftorg. 1. vii. c. 15. p. 105. (48) Eunap. c. 19* 
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owns (62), in a manner altogether unworthy of a philofopher. He 

returned to his native country, as appears from Julian's letters (* 

for the recovery of his health ; but came again to court ? and, to- 
gether with Prifcus, attended Julian in his Parthian expedition 

(63) . Thefe two were, without all doubt, in the number of 
thofe obftinate and ignorant philofophers, who, according to Am- 

mianus, bore great fway at court, and put the emperor upon that 
Wild enterprize, againft the fentiments of the officers of the army 

(64) . Hence, when news of Julian's death was brought to An- 
tioch, the people, in the tranfports of their joy, cried out, Thus 
are the predi&ions of the falfe prophet Maximus fulfilled (65). 
Eunapius writes, that Jovian continued to honour Maximus, and 
the other philofophers* who had followed Julian (66). Be that 

as it will, they were treated in a very different manner by Va- 
lentinian and Valens, who hated all the friends of Julian ; and, 
above the reft, thefe two philofophers accufed, as they were ad- 
did.ed to the ftudy of magic, of having brought upon the princes 
the maladies with which they were both feized about the begin- 
ning of April in 364 (67). Prifcus, however, was cleared; but 

the foldiery and populace were, ,with much ado, reftrained by 
Salluftius Secupdus from tearing Maximus to pieces. Having 
efcaped the rage of the multitude, he was condemned to pay a 
greater fine than he was able to difcharge, and kept a clofe pri- 
soner till the end of the year 365 (68)$ when, by the mediation 
of Themiftius, who recommended him to Valens, in a fpeech 
pronounced before that prince, 1 and by the intereft of Clearchus, 
a zealous pagan, he was fet at liberty, and not only forgiven the 
fine, but reftored to his eftate, and fuffered tc come to Conftanti- 
nople, where he was very well received (69). But his happinefa 
was fhort-lived ; : for he was accufed, with feveral other philofo- 
phers, as a magician in 371, found guilty of magical practices ; 
and, being fentenced to death with the reft, was beheaded at 
Ephefus the fame year (70). Suidas afcribes to Maximus, th6 

mafter of Julian the apoftate, feveral rhetorical and philofophical 
pieces, fome of which were addreffed to Julian himfelf ; but 
adds, that he was a native of Epirus or Byzantium (71): on the 
other hand, Socrates warns us not to confound Maximus of By- 
zantium, the father of Euclid, with Maximus of Ephefus, who 

induced 



(62) Eunap. c. 5. p 77, 79. (*) Julian, ep. xv. xvi. 

xxxviii. (63) Eunap. c. 5. p. 81. Ammian. 1. xxv. p. 291. 
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induced Julian to embrace the worftiip of the gods (72). Chry. 
fanthus was a native of Sardes in Lydia, in which city his father 
was fenator. He ftudied with Maximus under Edefus of Cap. 
padocia, a Platonic philofopher and magician ; and then return- 

ed to his native city, where he continued, no twith flan ding the re- 
peated and preffing folicitations of Julian and Maximus, inviting 
him to court. Julian created him pontiff of Lydia, in which 
employment he had the prudence not to difoblige the chriftians, 

. as we have obferved already; and therefore was fufFered by the 
chriftian emperors to live unmolefted (73). He lived to the age 

. of eighty (74). After his death, Eunapius, who was his wife's 

coufin, and had been his difciple, wrote his life, and frequently 
mentions him in his hiftory of the fophifts, which he had under, 
taken at his requeft (75). Suidas likewife fpeaks of him, but 
does not inform us whether or no he left any works behind him 
(76). Prifcus was born in the country of the Moloifr, or The- 
fproti, in Epirus ; and liudied under Edefus, with Maximus and 

Chryfanthus. Afterwards he retired to Greece, whence he was 
invited by Julian to court, and complied with the invitation. He 
was perhaps more efteemed by that prince than Maximus himfelf, 

He attended the emperor to Antioch, and there prevailed upoa 

him to admit Libanius, to his prefence, and even to receive him 

in a friendly manner, though he was not a little prejudiced againft 
him (77). He followed Julian into Perlia, and was accufed, 

with Maximus, of magical practices under Valens j but difcharg- 

ed, and fulFered to return to Greece, where he lived to the age 

of ninety, and upwards (78) ; and was killed, with many others, 

by the barbarians (79), that is, we fuppofe, by the Goths, who, 
in 395, or 396, ravaged Greece under the conduct of the fa- 
mous Alaric. Julian in his letters, bellows great commendations 

on one George, a receiver of the public revenues ; on the phi- 
lofopher Eugenius, whom fome take to be the father of The- 
miilius ; and on Ecebolus, under whom he ftudied rhetoric (80). 
As the celebrated fophift Libanius lived long after Julian's time, 

we (hall fpeak of him in a more proper place. 



72) Socr. 1. iii. c. 1. p. 165. (73) Eunap. c. 5. p. 69, 80. 
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HAP. XXVII. 



The Roman hi/lory, from the death of Julian 

to the death of Valens. 



i 




H E deatli of Julian was no foorier known, than the 
chief officers of the army affembled, and, with one 

confent, chofe Jovian to fucceed him b , who was ac- 
cordingly falutcd with the title of Jovianus Auguftus, the 
day after Julian's death ; that is, the twenty-feventh of June 
of this year 363. He was the only furviving child of V.er- 
ronianus, who was a native of Singidunum in Pannonia, or 
rather in Moefia c ; and had lately refigned the eminent poft 
of comes domefticorum, to lead a private and retired life. 
He was reckoned one of the beft commanders of his time, 
and the reputation, which he had acquired in the army, 
greatly contributed to the promotion of his fon d . The firft 
thing Jovian did after his election was, to name him for his 
collegue in the confulfhip againft the enfuing year ; for Ver- ! 

roniasius was faid to have been foretold in a dream, that his 

fon mould be one day "raifed to the empire, and he to the 

confulfhip; but he died before he had the honour of difcharg- 

ing that office, or the fatisfaction of feeing his fon emperor, 
though he had been informed of his promotion c . Jovian, 
or Flavius Claudius Jovianus, as he is ftyled on an antient 
coin, was born about the year 331, and married Carito, the 
daughter of Lucillianus, a commander of great renown, 
often mentioned by Ammianus. By her he had, according 
to Philoftorgius 1 , a fon named Verronianus, who was born 
about the time Jovian was created emperor, and a daughter, 
of whom we find no farther mention ; nay, Zonaras tells us 
in exprefs terms, that Verronianus was his only child As 
Jovian was not only a true, but a pious and zealous, chri* 
ftian, we mall not copy his character from the chriftian wri- 
ters, who may be fufpe&ed of partiality, but from the pa- 
ans, who cannot be thought to have been biafled in his fa- 
vour. Among thefe Eutropius commends his affable, mild, 
and generous temper ; and adds, that no one could, with 

O o 2 juftice, 

* 

b Ammian. 1. xxv. p. 236. c Vi& epit. d Ammian. ibid, 
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juftice, accufe him of neglect or imprudence in the difcharge 

of his duty h . Ammianus Marceilinus 1 and Victor the 
younger k defcribe him as well-fhaped in his perfon, of a ma- 
jeftic air, of a gay and agreeable afpecl, of an even, affable, 
and courteous temper, naturally inclined to mercy, and a 
great encourager of learning, being himfelf pretty well ac- 
quainted with the fciences. From the few officers he prefer- 
red during his fhort reign, we may judge, adds Ammianus, 
how careful and circumfpect he would have been in the diftri- 
bution of offices, had he lived longer. Themiftius beftows 
upon him ftill greater encomiums : ; but ive lay no great 



ftrefs upon them, as coming from a panegyrift. On the 



ther hand, Suidas r paints him in quite different colours, fol- 
lowing therein, as we imagine, Eunapius, who, by his im- 
placable hatred to the chriftian religion, was often led into 

grofs rhiftakes. Ammianus does not forget to mention his vices, 
as well as his virtues, telling us, that he was naturally timo- 
rous, a great eater, and much addicted to wine and women ", 
The fame author obferves, that Jovian had a great refpecl: and 
veneration for the Jaw of the chriftians 0 ; and truly he had always 

made an open profeffion of the chriftian religion, even in the 

gn of Julian, defpifing both his threats and promifes p. So- 
crates % Suidas f , and Nicephorus s , tell us, that Julian 
having ordered all the chriftian officers in' his army, either to 

renounce their religion, or quit the fervice, Jovian, at that 
time tribune, refigned his poft without the leaft hefitation ; 

tut Julian would not fuffer him to retire, nay, he afterwards 
employed him in the Perfian war ; for he was at the empe 

death, the flrft among thofe officers who were ftyled do 
meftici Zofimus writes, that he was raifed to the empire 
%y the chief officers, at the requeft of the whole army J 

for Suidas himfelf owns him to have been an excellent corr 

mander, though, at the time of his election, he was fcarce 
thirty-two years old w . His promotion was no-ways agreea 
ble to the pagans, as appears from the manner in which Am 

mianus Marceilinus fpeaks of it. Rufinus ; , Socrates So 

zomen 



31 Eutrop. p. 589. 1 Ammian. p. 296. k Vi£t. p- 79 

\ Thermit, orat. v. p. 63. Suid. p. 1244. n Ammian 
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zomen % and Theodoret a , aflure us, that he would not ac- r 

cept the empire, and the command, of the army, till all 

the foldiers had declared themfelves chriftians, and folemnlv 

■ ■ 4 * 

renounced the impious ceremonies which they had pra&ifed 



under Julian on which account he is honoured by Rufinus 



with the title of confeffor. It is not therefore probable, that 



he paid any regard to the anfwer of thofe, who, having 
fulted, furely without his confent, the entrails of the victims, 
promifed fafety, if the army decamped ; but inevitable de- 
ftruction if he continued in the lame place b . ( The army 
was, as we have related, in a ftrange country, far from 
home, with a provoked enemy round them,' quite deftitute. 
of neceharies, and confequently reduced to the neceifity of 
perifhing, either with hunger, or by the arms of the inceii- 

fbd Perlians. Jovian, who was obliged to ftruggle with two 
fuch formidable enemies, did not fo much dread the latter as 



the former j nay, he repulfed the Perfians with great flaugh- 
ter as often as they ventured to attack him, as Ammianus 
tells us in exprefs terms c - } which is fufficient to refute what 
Libanius writes of the great advantages gained over Jovian" 

by the Perfians But the valour and experience of Jovian. T ^ e ara, y 

was no proof againft the famine which raged in his camp, arid ^J^ 6 U 

would not have left one man alive in the whole army, had (freights. 

heaven unexpectedly declared in his favour, to ufe the 



prenion of Ammianus, by inclining the enemy to offer 



conditions of peace at fo critical a conjuncture ". ' That wrjte 

is of opinion, that the Perfians, out of mere pity , arid com 
pamon, fet on foot a treaty 1 ; and Libanius cannot conceive 
what could induce them to think of a peace, when they had 
reafon to promife themfelves the greateft advantages from the 
continuation of the war g . The negotiations lafted four days^ 
which proved more infupportable to the Romans, fays Am 



mianus ' , than the greateft torments, by reafon of the fa 



mine which raged in the camp. Befides the dreadful extre- 



mity to which the army was reduced, Jovian was apprehen 
five, and not without reafon, of the defigns of Procopius, 
Julian's kinfman , No wonder therefore that he fubmitted J 



t- 



upon terms diftionourable, we own, in themfelves, „At !° t ^ r 



but abfolutely neceflary to extricate himfelf, and fo 




o a 



many terms pre 

brave f** ? 

Penians. 
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brave men, out of the difficulties, into which the temerity 
afad imprudence of Julian had led them. A peace was agreed 
on for thirty, or, as Rufinus will have it % for twenty-nine, 
years, upon Jovian's promifing to abandon and yield up to 
the Perfians the five provinces on the Tigris, which had been 
taken from them in the 1 reign of Dioclefian, with feveral 
caftles, and the cities of Nifibis and Singara. To this article 
was added another, in itfelf no lefs, if not more, mameful, 
which was, not to lend any affiftance to Arfaces king of Ar- 
menia againfl the Perfians, though Arfaces was a faithful 

friend and ally of the empire. Jovian however, with much- 
ado, prevailed upon the king of Perfia to fuffer the inhabit 
tants of Nifibis and Singara to withdraw with their effe&s 
into the Roman territories ; . The lofs of Nifibis, which was 

W * 

the bulwark of the empire againfl: the Perfians, chiefly affect- 
ed the Romans ; and Amrnianus takes great pains to exag- 
gerate that lofs, in order to raife the public odium againfl: 
Jovian, to whom he is favourable oh no occafion. Both 
that writer " and Eutropius 0 obferve, that, from the founda- 
tion of Rome, no conful or emperor had ever yielded to the 

enemy an inch of ground. But therein they are certainly 

miftaken; for Adrian abandoned to the barbarians a far 

greater extent of country than Jovian. Aurelian relinquifli-. 

ed all the countries conquered by Trajan beyond the Danube; 

and Dioclefian an immenfc trac~t towards the borders of E- 
gypt and ./Ethiopia, as Tiberius had done long before the 



large provinces, conquered at a vaft expence of blood and 




) oyian not treafure by the brave Drufus. 'Tis true, that thefe countries 
be blamed were not given up by virtue of a treaty, but becaufe they 

JondaiS " cou ^ not ^ e kept w ^ mout an immenfe charge. However, 

with the if it was thought commendable in thofe princes . to abandon 
Perfians. them on that fcore, we ought not to join Amrnianus and Eu- 
tropius in condemning Jovian for abandoning, even by trea- 
, provinces, which he could not keep, without expofing 
to certain death or captivity, the flower of the whole forces 
of the empire, when the enemy would with great eafe have 
conquered more than they acquired by the treaty. His giving 
up by treaty what others had abandoned of their own accord 
does not render the action lefs neceflary, nor confequently 
lefs prudent. Amrnianus pretends, that Jovian might have 
reached the province of Corduene belonging to the empire, 

• in 



3 
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in the four days which he fpent in negotiations p. But be- 
tween them and that province flowed the Tigris, which even 
after the peace, and when oppofed by no enemy, they paf- . 
fed with the utmoft difficulty, and not without the lofs of 
many perfons, who were carried away by the violence of the 
ftream, as Ammianus himfelf informs us ■?. Zofimus fup- 
pofes them to have pafled the Tigris before the treaty r ; but 
his authority is of no weight when he difagrees with Ammia- 
nus, who ferved in this expedition. Between the Tigris and 
Corduene lay a defert feventy miles in extent, deftitute of all 
forts of provifions, even of water, which reduced them to the 
neceility of feeding upon their horfes, and confequentiy of 
leaving behind them great part of their baggage and arms \ 

Libanius owns, that moft of them returned without either 

arms or money x . What therefore muft have become of them, 
had they at the fame time been incefiantly harafled by a for- 
midable enemy ? Agathias, who lived two hundred years af- , 
ter, writes, that Jovian, impatient to get out of the Perfian 
dominions, betrayed Nifibis u ; but Eutropius, who was an 

eye-witnefs of what he writes, does not indeed approve of 

the peace ; but owns, that it was neceflary w : and Philoftor- 

gius, a chriftian writer, but an Arian, and confequentiy no- 
ways favourable to Jovian, tells us, that there was no other 

means of favingthe army, already reduced to the tenth part 1 . 

The only thing Eutropius blames in Jovian, is his faithfully 
obferving the articles, to which neceility alone obliged him 
to fubmit, inftead of following the example of the antient 
Romans, who never fcrupled to break a difadvantageous trea- 
ty, extorted from them by force or fear Y . But his religi- f£ ^tkiS* 
oufly executing the articles of a treaty, however difadvanta- with great 

geous, when he was under no other reftraint but that of his a»£nef«, 
oath, reflects no lefs honour on him, than glory on the reji^ 
gion which he profefled, He was not acquainted with the. 
maxim, Which, to the great difgrace of our religion, pre- 
vails now-a-days with the moft chriftian princes, that no trea- 
ties, how folemnly foever entered into, are binding, when 
the leaft advantage may be reaped from the breach of them ; 
as if perjury were not a crime of as deep a dye in the great- 
eft prince, as in the meaneft of the people. We fhall now 
refume the thread of our hiftory, 

O o 4 Jovian, 
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Jovian, after the conclufion of the treaty, purfued his 

retreat 5 and having pafied the Tigris and the above-mention- 
ed defert, without being in the leaft molefted by the enemy, 
he arrived at Ur, a Periian fortrefs between the Tigris and 
the city of Nifibis, where he was met by Caffianus governor 
of Mefopotamia, and Mauritius a tribune, with fuch provi- 
fions as the army commanded by Procopius and Sebaftian 
could fpare them 5 for he had fent the two former officers to 
acquaint the latter with the extremity to which he was re- 
duced z . From Ur he difpatched meflengers into Illyricum 
and Gaul, with the news of Julian's death, and his own pro- 
motion. At the fame time he appointed Lucillianus his fa- 
ther^in^-law commander in chief of the horfe and foot in 
Illyricum and Italy, and Malericus general of the troops in 
Gaul, in the room of Jovinus a . Then, continuing hi$ 
Jovian pur- march, he entered at laft the Roman territories at a place 
march to ca ^ e ^ Thifalphata, and was there met by Procopius and 
the Roman Sebaftian, who commanded the army which Julian had 
dominions, left in Mefopotamia. The emperor received them in a 

very obliging manner, and foon after fent Procopius, who 
was Julian's kinfman, to attend the corfe of that prince 
to Tarfus, in the fuburbs of which city he was buried, pur- 
iuant to the orders he had given a little before he expired. 

When the funeral ceremonies were over, Procopius private- 
ly withdrew from Tarfus \ and, tho' diligent fearch was made 
after him in all parts of the empire, he never could be heard 
of, till he affumed the purple in 365 b . From Thifalphata 
the emperor advanced to Nifibis 5 but encamped without the 
walls, though greatly: importuned by the inhabitants to lodge 
in the palace, as his predeceflbrs had always done. He was 
afhamed, fays Ammianus, to enter a city, which he was 
about to deliver up to the enemy % The next day Binefes 
51" Perfian lord of great diftin£tion, Who attended Jovian in 



the quality of an hoftage, demanded the city to be delivered 



up to him, purfuant to the articles of the treaty. The inha- 
bitants did all that lay in their power to divert the emperor 
from complying with his demand ; they earnestly entreated 
him to give them leave to defend the place of their nativity, 
which they undertook to do, without putting the public to 
the leaft charge, telling the emperor, that they were well ac-* 



quainted with the fatigues of a liege, and knew how to check 



the 
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the Perfian pride. But Jovian infrfting upon the faith of the 
treaty and the obligation of his oath, Binefes was, by his or- 
der, admitted into the city, of which he took pofieffion in 
his mafter's name, by fetting up the Perfian ftandard. At^ f ' 

the fame time, the inhabitants were ordered to quit their the p C rfians. 

native city, and retire elfewhere, with what effects they 

could carry with them. This order occafioned the moft me- 
lancholy fight, fays Ammianus, the fun ever beheld c . Chry- 
foftom likewife defcribes their departure in a very affe&ing 
manner f . But the emperor, alledging the fan£tity of his 
oath, was deaf to their cries, entreaties, and lamentations ; 
fo that the city was evacuated in three days time, every one 
curfmg, as they departed, a peace, which had proved more 
fatal to them than the moft bloody wars. All the roads were 
crouded with thefe forlorn exiles, loaded with what they 
could carry \ but greatly grieved for the lofs of many valu- 
able things, which, for want of convenient carriages, they 
had been obliged to leave behind them. Moft of them re- 
tired to Amida, and were placed by the emperor in the fub- 
urbs of that city, which, by this means, repaired all the 
lolfes it had fuftained in the time of Conftantius, and by de- 
grees became the metropolis of what remained to the Ro- 
mans in Mefopotamia Jovian did not leave Nifibis, ac- 
cording to Ammianus h , till all the inhabitants were retired. 
Others tell us, that he marched away in the night-time, af- 
ter he had been two days encamped before it \ two months, 

we read in Suidas, which miift be a miftake of the tranfcri- 

ber \ He then continued his march to Antioch, palling 
through Edeffa, where he was on the twenty-feventh of Sep- 
tember, as appears from the date of one of his laws k . 
fimus writes, that he was no-where received with the de- 
monftrations of joy ufual on fuch occafions '. However, it 

is not unlikely that his arrival was agreeable to the people of 
Antioch, who hated Julian, and confequently muft have 




been pleafed to fee his fucceflbr arrive in their city. During j ov | an re „ 
his Hay at Antioch, which was not long, he revoked all theses all the 
laws that had been enaaed by Julian againft the chriftians, cS^ 
and made it his chief ftudy to reftore the chriftian religion to aas. " ' ~ 



its formef luftre m , Themiftius, a pagan philofophcr, tells 



us 



5 
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us,' that he publiihed a law, granting to every one full li- . 



berty to hold what religion he pleafed ; and, after havin 




bellowed great encomiums upon him on that fcore, he adds, 
that lie fuffered the temples to be opened, and the ufual fa- 
crifices and ceremonies to be performed in them n . On the 
other hand, Sozomen affures us, that, by a law ena&ed 



at Antioch, he fupprelTed all religions, except the chriftian, 
ordered the temples to be fhut up, and prohibited, under fe- 
vere penalties, the offering of victims, and all manner of 

idolatrous worlhip ; infomuch, that the pagans were oblig- 
ed, according to Socrates , to creep into holes and corners, 



and thofe who, in Julian's time, had wore the philofophicai 

cloak, to quit it, and to appear in the common attire. 
What the two latter authors write, is confirmed by the pa- 
gan fophiil Libanius, who fays, that, after the death of Ju- 
lian, thofe were heard with applaufe, who inveighed againft 
the gods 5 that the pontiffs and philofophers were dragged to 



the tribunals as criminals ; that they were obliged, by the 



moft exquiiite torments cruelty itfelf could invent, to confefs 

what fums they had received of Julian for the worfhip of 
their gods, and forced either to reftore what they had re- 
ceived, or to languifh in dungeons ; that the temples were 

pulled down, and the fophifts, who, in Julian's reign, had 

been entertained with the greateft refpecT: by the governors of 
provinces, were now driven away from their gates like cri- 
minals and homicides % The emperor was even advifed to 

put Libanius to death, for commending Julian ; but a Cap- 
padocian, who had a great afcendant over Jovian, advifed 
him to take no notice of fuch trifles r . As for the chriftians, 

Jovian wrote to all the governors of provinces, ftri&ly en- 
joining them to take care, that they were not difturbed in 
their ufual aflemblies. He reftored to the churches, to the 
ecclefiaftics, to the virgins and widows, all the privileges, 

immunities, and exemptions, which had been granted to 
them by Conftantine and his children ; but lately revoked by 
Julian \ He likewife ordered the yearly allowance of corn, 
which had been given by Conftantine to the churches, for the 
fupport of the poor, to be continued to them but as the fa- 
mine frill raged, only the third part of Conftantine's donation 
could be fpared. Jovian promifed them the other two parts 

as foon as the famine abated: but he dying in the mean time, 

his 
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his fuccefibrs did not make good his promife ; whence the 

churches thenceforth received only one third of what Con- 
ftantine had allotted to them r . Jovian likewife reftored the 
labarum, or the ftandard with the crofs, and obliged one 
Magnus, a comes or count, to rebuild at his own expenee 
the church of Berytus, which, by his order, had been burnt; 
nay, the emperor had commanded his head to be cut off, but 
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was with much a-do prevailed upon by his friends to fpare 
him u . As in Julian's time feveral facred virgins had mar- 
ried, fome by choice, others by conftraint, Jovian, by a law 
addrefled to the prefect Salluftius Secundus, declares thofe 
guilty of death, who fhall mention marriage to the facred . 
virgins, or utter a fingle word in their prefence repugnant to 
the rules of modefty w . This law is itill extant, and dated 
from Antioch, the nineteenth of February of the enfuing 
year 364 x ; which is a grofs miftake, it being certain, that 
Jovian was dead before that time, and that he left Antioch 

before the end of the prefent year. Jovian not only efpoufed He efpoufes 

the caufe of the chriftians againft the pagans, but that of the the caufe of 

orthodox believers againft the Arians ; for, by the firft law he ^^J^ 0 * 

publifhed after he had entered the Roman dominions, he againft the 
commanded the churches to be every-where reftored to thofe, Arians. 
who had inviolably adhered to the faith of the council of 
Nice, and recalled all the bifhops who had been banifhed on 
that icore, and Athanafius in particular, to whom he wrote 
with his own hand a very obliging and friendly letter y , which 

has reached our times z . Some time after he wrote a fecond* . 

letter to him, defiring him to draw up and fend him a rule 
of faith, by which he might regulate his belief in the great 
variety of opinions that prevailed then in the church. Atha- 
nafius readily complied with the emperor's requeft, and fent 
him a creed or rule of faith, fuppofed to be that which ftill 
panes under his name, approved of and fubferibed by all the 
bifhops of Egypt a . Jovian foon after invited Athanafius to 

court, received him, upon his arrival at Antioch, with the 

greateft demonftrations of efteem and veneration imaginable, 

often conferred with him touching the articles of religion 
then in debate, and was by him thoroughly confirmed in the 

doctrine 
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doctrine defined and eftablifhed by the council of Nice \ 
After this, Athanafius took his leave of the emperor, and re- 
turned to his diocefe. Socrates tells us, that the emperor no 
fooner entered the Roman dominions upon his return from 
Perfia, than he was m^t by the leading men among the Arians, 
Macedonians, Acaaians, and other fe&aries, all Arriving to in- 
gratiate themfelves with the new prince, and prepoflefs him in 
their favour ; but that he received them coldly, telling them, 
that he was an enemy to contention, and ftiould efteem and 
countenance thofe only who promoted unity and concord. 
However, as Jovian himfelf openly profefled the faith of the 
council of Nice, that doctrine was embraced by many, who,. 

till that time had been very fanguine in oppofmg it, and was 
foon after folemnly confirmed in a council held at Antioch this 
year d . Jovian, after a fhort flay at Antioch, fet out for 
He fets out Conftantinople, though the winter was already far advanced, 
for Conftan- tQ p rfcvent t h e difturbances, which he had reafen to apprehend 

* m0piC * in the weft. As he paued through Tarfus in Cilicia, he or- 
dered fome ornaments to be added to the tomb Of Julian ; on 
which account he is blamed by fome chriftian writers e . From 
Tarfus he proceeded to Tyana in Cappadocia, where he was 
informed, that Malarious, whom he had appointed general of 
the troops in Gaul, having declined that poft, Lucilianus, the 
emperor's father-in-law, and general of the troops in Illyri- 
cum and Italy, had haftened into Gaul ; and taking upon him 
there, when matters were not yet fettled, to examine the ac- 
counts of fome officers, one of them, confeious of his frauds, 
had fled for protection to the Batavians who ferved in the Ro- 
man army j and by perfuading them that Julian was ftill alive 
A tumult in" had fo incenfed them againft Lucilianus as a traitor, that in a 
Caul * tumult they killed him, and a tribune, by name Seniauchus, 

whom he had brought with him into Gaul. Valentinian, 



afterwards emperor, but then only tribune, and one of the 
attendants of Lucillianus, narrowly efcaped undergoing the 
fame fate. This tumult, which happened at Rheims, did not 
prevent the troops in Gaul, nor their general Jovinus, from 

declaring for Jovian, and proclaiming him emperor. The/ 
even fent deputies to him, to congratulate him upon his pro- 
motion, and acquaint him, that they were ready to obey his 

commands* 
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commands. The deputies met the new emperor at Afpona in 

Galatia, who received them in a very obliging manner, and 
continued Jovinus in the poft of general, charging him not to 
fuffer the death of Lucillianus to go unrevenged. From Af- 
pona Jovian purfued his journey to Ancyra, the metropolis, of 
Oalatia, where he took upon him his firft confulfhip. We J° v ' a °? n * e ]? 
have obferved above, that he had named his father for his col- ^XlftV 
legue ; but he dying in the mean time, he took in his room 
his own fon, whom, though then only an infant, he diftia- 
guifhed with the title of nobiliflimus, or moft noble f . The 
difccurfe which Themiftius is laid to have pronounced on occa- 
fion of the emperor's confulfhip, has reached our times 
but Socrates allures us, that he pronounced it fix weeks after 
at Dadaftana, and a fecond time at Conftantinople h . Jovian, 

haftening to reach the latter city, left Ancyra, and continued 
his journey, though the cold was then fo fevere and intenfe, 



fome of his retinue died on the road, Upon his arrival at 
Dadaftana, a town on the borders of Galatia and Bkhynia, 
but belonging to the latter province, he was met by The- 
miiiius, and other perfons of diftin&ion, fent by the fenate 
of Conftantinople to attend him. But before he left that place,- 
he was found dead in his bed, on the fixteenth or feventeenth 
of February of this year 364, after he had lived thirty-three 
years, and reigned feven months and twenty days '. His fud^. 
den death gave occafion to various reports ; fomeafcribe it to 
the dampnefs of his chamber, which had beon newly plaifter- 
ed ; others fay, he was ftifted with the vapours of charcoal 
placed in the room to dry it. Some write, that he died of a 
furfeit ; others, that his death was owing to bad and poifo- 
nous mufhrooms. Socrates fays, he was carried off by an 
obftrud^ion ; and Chryfoftorn, that he was either poifoned 



murdered by his guards. Ammianus likewife feems to have 



believed, that he died a violent death ; for he compares his 
end with that of Scipio iEmilianus, who was ftrangled in his 
bed ; and adds, that no enquiry was made after the death of 
ekher of them . But Jovian had not yet difobliged any man, 
nor does it appear, that he had any enemies, except perhaps 
Procopius, who took no advantage of his death, nor even 
fhewed himfelf on that occafion. The body of the deceafed 
emperor was carried to Gonftantinode, and there interred 

with 
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with the ufual folemnity in the church of the Apoftles, where 
his tomb was to be feen many years after His wife was 
coming to meet him, according to Zonaras m , with her fon 
Verronianus, and a retinue worthy of an emprefs, when fce 
received the news of his death. Cedrenus likewife tells us, 
that me never faw him after his promotion 11 ; but Themiftius 
writes, that the fon, and confequently, in all likelihood, the 
mother too, was with the emperor at Dadaftana 5 and adds, 
that by his crying and ftruggling when he was to be carried, 
according to cuftom, in the confular chariot, he feemed to 
portend what happened fbon after, that is, the death of his 
father °. The emprefs was ftill living in 380 p , and was bu- 
ried after her death by her hufband q . Of her fon we {hall 
fpeak hereafter. Jovian is greatly commended by all the ec- 
clefiaftic writers, among whom Theodoret fays, that heaven 
raifed him to the fovereignty to reward, even in this life, his 

virtue ; but that the world did not deferve to enjoy long fo 
great a blefling r . 

Jovian being dead, the chief officers, both civil and mi- 
litary, aflembled in order to chufe a new emperor, when 
fome propofed Equitius, tribune of the firft company of 
the fhield-men of the emperor's guard ; and others Januarius, 
a kinfman of the deceafed emperor, at that time commander 
of the troops in Ulyricum : but the former was rejected on ac- 
count of his furly and ruftic temper, and the latter becaufe he 
was at too great a diftance s . Zofimus, ever favourable to 
the pagans, tells us, that the electors, with one voice, named 

to the empire Salluftius Secundus, prefect of the eaft 5 a man, 

fays he, of great worth and long experience in war, by reli- 
gion a pagan, but no great enemy to the chriftians. He adds, 
that Salluft, excufmg himfelf on account of his old age and 
infirmities, they were for naming his fon ; but that the father 
ppofed his election, alledging, that he was too young, and 



confequently not equal to fo great a charge \ At length, af 



gnum of nine or ten days, Valentinian was, by 
J eror. Cn Cm mver kl confent, chofen emperor ; which unanimity Ammianus 



afcribes to a particular infpiration from heaven u . The prefect 

Salluftius 
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Salluftius Secundus, Arintheus, one of the generals of the ar- 
my, Dagalaiphus, general of the horfe, and Datianus, a pa- 
trician, who had been cemful in 358, are faid to have been 
the chief authors of his election v> . The latter had been left 
by Jovian on account of his old age, and the feverity of the 
winter, in Galatia ; whence he wrote to the army, advifing 
them to chufe Valentinian, as a man well qualified for that 
high ftation \ This ele&ion was made at Nice, the metro- 
polis of Eithynia, whither the army that attended Jovian had, 
after his death, removed from Dadaftana y . Valentinian was H - 1S pa . 

the fon of Gratianus, a native of Cibale in Pannonia : his an- tagc, edue*. 
ceftors were no-ways confpicuous ; but Gratianus himfelf be- 11 ""* em ~ 
ing admitted into the army on account of his extraordinary ^y ^lents, 
ftrength, and great addrefs at all manner of exercifes, raifed 
himfelf by degrees to the dignity of the count of Africa ; of 
which honourable employment he was afterwards deprived, 

upon a fufpicion of his having embezzled the public money. 
However, he was many years after appointed commander of 
the troops in Britain - s in which office he acquitted himfelf 

with great reputation. On his return from thence, he with- 
drew to his eftate in the country, leading there a retired life, 
till it was confifcated by Conftantius, incenfed againft him for 
having entertained Magnentius as he pahed that way, with a 
defign to ufurp the empire. But he continued, notwithftand- 
ing his difgrace, to be greatly beloved and efteemed 
army ' ; and the efteem and affection they all had for the father 
did not a little contribute to the promotion of the fon a . 
The fenate of Conftantinople decreed him a ftatue in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Valens b . We do not find that he 
had any other children befides Valentinian and Valens, who are 
fuppofed to have been both born in the city of Cibale, the 
birth-place of their father. The former is flyled on ibme* 
medals c Flavius, which pracnomen became common to all 
thofe who, after Conftantius's time, were raifed to the em- 
pire. Valentinian had by his firft wife, named Valera Severa, 

the emperor Gratian, born in the year 359. Of his fecond 

wife, Juftina, the mother of Valentinian II. and of three 
daughters, we fhall fpeak hereafter. Valentinian was bap- 
tized, as we read in St. Ambrofe , and held the doclrine of 
the council of Nice, though that of Arius generally prevailed 

in 
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in Pannonia e . He is faid by moft writers to have been alto- 
gether illiterate ; and Themiftius feems to infinuate, that nei- 
ther he, nor his brother Valens, had any knowledge of the 

Greek tongue f . But Aufonius allows him fome erudition ?. 
He betook himfelf early to the profeffion of arms, and on 
feveral occafions gave remarkable proofs of his courage, 
prudence, and experience K In Gaul he commanded a bo- 
of horfe, in quality of tribune ; but that command was 
taken from him by Conftantius, as we have related in the 

reign of that prince, upon a falfe charge brought againft him 

Barbetio. Philoftorgius writes, that while he was in 
Gaul, it was conjectured from fome omens, that he Ihould 
attain one day to the empire 3 which induced Conftantius to 
fend him into Mefopotamia, to ferve againft the Perfmns 
Under Julian he was tribune of one of the bands of the 
guards, called Joviani, who conftantly attended the empe^ 

Hisfteadi- ror *. We are told, that being one day obliged, as, tribune 





ehriftian h re °^ ^ & uarc *> to attend the emperor into a temple, and the 

Hgion, 3 and 6 " mm ift er °f the idols fprinkling thofe who entered with water, 

averfion to which was fuppofed to purify them, Valentinian, who was a 
idolatry. zealous chriftian, feeing a drop of it upon his habit, not on? 



ly reviled and upbraided the pontiff as an impoftor, but ftruck 



him, and in the prefence of Julian cut out that part of his ha- 
bit on which it had fallen, and threw it contemptuoufly on 
the ground. This provoked Julian to fuch a degree, that he 

immediately ordered Valentinian either tofacrifice to the gods 

pr lay down his employment : he chofe, without hefitation, 

the latter ; but Julian, not fatisfied therewith, confined him, 
according to Philoftorgius, to Thebes in Egypt ; according 
to Sozomen, to Melitene in Armenia, charging him with 



fome neglect of duty, to deprive him of the giory which he 



Was apprifed would accrue .to him from fuffering on account 
of his religion If what thefe authors write be true, Julian 
muft have recalled him foon after, perhaps to employ him in 
the Perfian war ; for he is fuppofed to have been banifhed in 
362, and on the other hand it is plain from Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus in , that, at the death of Julian, he ferved in the ar- 
my in quality of tribune. Upon the promotion of Jovian, 
Lucillianus, father-in-law to that prince, took him with him 

into Gaul, as one capable of eftablifhing, by his prudence and 

known 
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known abilities, the authority of the new emperor in that pro- 
vince. Lucillianus was killed, as we have related above, in 
a tumult at Rheims ; and Valentinian narrowly efcaped 
dergoing the fame fate. Upon his return into the eaft, 
vian preferred him to the command of the fecortd company 
of the fcutarii, or {hield-men of the guard ; and left him at 
Ancyra, when he fet out from thence on his march to Con- 
ftantinople, with orders to follow him fome time after \ Va- 
lentinian was ftiil at Ancyra, when Jovian died at Dadaftana 5 
and he was chofen, in the manner we have related above, to 
fucceed him. Upon his election, meffengers were imme- 
diately difpatched to acquaint him with it ; and in the mean 
time, Equitius and Leo ordered to prevent difturbances or 



army 



Valentinian, foon after the arrival of 



the mefTengers, fet out from Ancyra, and reached Nice, 
where the army then was, on the twenty-fourth of Februa- 
ry j but did not appear abroad till the twenty-fixth, perhaps 
becaufe he was in fufpenfe, whether he fliould accept the 
empire or no, as we read in V iclor the younger °. This, at 
leafr, feems more probable to us than the conjecture of Am- 

mianus Marcellinus p , viz. that out of fu perdition he avoided 

tranfadiing any thing on the twenty-fifth, that being the bif- 



fextile, and confequently an unlucky day. Be that as it will, 

orders were given in the evening, by the advice of the pre- 
fect Salluftius Secundus, that no perfon, who might, on ac- 
count of his poft or quality, be fuppofed to afpire at the em- 
pire, ihould, on pain of death, be feen abroad the next mor- 
ning. As foon as it was light, the whole army was drawn 



up in a plain near the ciiy of Nice \ and Valentinian, appear 
ing at their head, was dciired to afcend the tribunal \ which 

he had no fooner dene, than he was, with loud (hours, falut- 

ed Valentinianus Auguftus, and adorned, in the fight of the He is fa luted 
whole army, with all the cnfigns of fovereignty, that is, with*>y 'he ar • y 
a purple robe and a diadem . When this ceremony was o- v,th the u " 
ver, the new emperor was preparing to harangue the army, 
according to cultom, and had already ftretched out his hand 
to begin his fpeech, when he was flopped by a feditious 



e of Au- 



the fcldiery, requiring him to take that inft 

legue in the foverdanty, that the empire miffht not for the 
uture remain, as it had happened twice in a few months, 



hout an head. Valentinian, though 



tion 
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tlon and intrepidity, was at firft fomewhat alarmed j but fooa 
Hisfirmnefs reluming his ufual courage, he firft reproved, with an air of 
™^ re P*J_ authority, thofe who appeared the rnoft forward and feditious; 
l'ng a tumult and then, without any interruption, addrefled himfelf to the 
in &he army, army in the following terms : "It was in your power a 

few days ago to chufe for your emperor whom you plea- 
fed ; but fince you have raifed me to that high ftation, 
I muft tell you, that power is no longer in your hands : 
you are not to prefcribe laws to your fovercign ; it is. my 
province to command, and yours to obey : I am to judge, 

and not you, what may be ufeful and conducive to the 

public welfare. However, I do not fay, that I will not 
take a collegue ; but in an affair of fuch importance, I 
muft proceed with the utmoft care and precaution imagina- 
ble, left both you and I may hereafter have occafion to re- 
pent of our rafhnefs. " This refolute fpeech, uttered with 

all the authority of a fovereign, flopped the mouths of the 

mutineers j and no one daring to oppofe a man, who feemed 

born to command, he was again, with a general acclama- 
tion, faluted with the title of Auguftus, and conducted, or, as 
Philoftorgius will have it, carried on a large fhield, to the 
imperial palace '. 

V a lentinian being thus declared em peror at Nice on 
the twenty-fixth of February of this year 364, . left that city 
on the twenty-eighth of the fame month, and fet out for 

Constantinople. His march was very expeditious ; for he 

made his public entry into Nicomedia on the firft of March, 
and there created his brother Valens praefe&us ftabuli, that is, 
according to the modern phrafe, mafter of the horfe, with 
the title of tribune ; and, after his arrival at Conftantinople, 
He declares declared him his collegue in the empire on the twenty-eighth 
his brother of March, according tothemoft probable opinion. Thisce- 
coUegue h ln remon y was performed a t a place called Hebdomon or the 
the empire, feventh, becaufe it was feven miles diftant from Conftanti- 
nople. In this place, which was a village, with an imperial 
palace, and feveral churches, the emperors who fucceeded 
Valens were commonly crowned, and that prince embellifh- 
ed it with feveral edifices, and with a ftately tribunal or 
throne ; whence it took the name of the tribunal \ Ammia- 
nus tells us, that Valentinian having fummoned a council at 

Nice, as foon as he was declared emperor, to deliberate about 

col- 



a 
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a collegue 5 and the other officers being all filent, through 
fear of difobliging the emperor, Dagalaiphus addreiling him 
with great liberty, If you are. partial, faid he, to your own 
family, you will make choice of your brother ; but if you 

love your people, you will prefer fome other. Ammianus 

adds, that when he named Valens, his choice was univerfally 

applauded* becaufe no one dared to difapprove or oppofe it 1 j 
which fhews, that no great advantages to the ftate were ex- 
pected from Valens* However, Ammianus, who neither 
condemns him as a bad prince, nor thinks him worthy of a 
place among the good ones l! , obferves to his praife, that he 



ever kept up a good underftanding with his brother ; that he 




undertook nothing without his advice J and obeyed him, not 

only as his elder brother, but as his fovereign w . Some time 
after, both princes were feized with a violent fever, which 
was by fome afcribed to the magical practices of Julian's 
friends, efpecially of the philofophers Maximus and Prifcus* 

who thereupon were apprehended, with many others* and 
carried in chains to Conftantinople* Prifcus was foon dis- 



charged; but Maximus, who was univerfally hated, and nrp* Hg unJ/ | ies 
pofed to have ftirred up Julian againft Valentinian, on ac-f omeo f Ju- 
count of his zeal for the chriftian religion, was condemned Kan's 
to pay an heavy fine, and to lie in prifon till he had paid it. fnends » 
Many eminent, perfons were accufed on this occafion ; but 
the prefect Salluftius Secundus, with his ufual addrefs, pru- 
dence, and good-nature, ftifled fuch acculations, and put a 
ftop to all further enquiries \ The two emperors were no 
fooner recovered, than they left Conftantinople ; and paffing 
through Adrianople, where they were on the twenty^ninth 
of April v * arrived at Philippopolis j whence they proceeded 
to Sardica, and from that city to Naiflus in Dacia, where 
they were on the third of June, and feem to have continued 
till about the eighteenth of the fame month* partly at Naiflus* 

partly at a caftle named Mediana, about three miles from that 

city '* As the empire was threatened with a general inva- 

fion from the barbarous nations that furrounded it, Valen- He divides 

tinian, the better to make head againft them, thought it ad- *!j V™"* 
vifeable to divide the provinces between himfelf and his bro-hj 0 rt, e /W 
ther and accordingly made this famous partition at Media- l«ns. 
na, committing to the government of Valens the eaft, that 
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is, all Afia, with Egypt and Thrace, and referring to him- 
felf Illyricum, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Africa, that 
is, all the weft. After this partition, both princes repaired 
to Sirmium, where they parted, Valentinian for Milan, and 
Valens for Constantinople a . In the mean time, the bar- 
barians broke into the empire from all quarters, the Germans 

into Gaul and Rhaetia, the Sarmatians and Quadians into 
Pannonia, the Pi&s, Saxons, Scots, and Attacctti into Bri- 
tain, and the Aufturians, with other Moorifh nations, into 
Africa. But the latter province was not fo much harafled 

by the barbarians as by Romanus, who had been fent by Jo- 
Libya Tri- v * an t0 P r ote& it ; for the Auiturians had in his reign made 

politana ha-frequent inroads into Libya Tripolitana, and the neighbouring 
^|[^^ s he countries. Romanus furpafled the barbarians themfelves in op- 
and oppreff- Puffing and pillaging that unhappy province, and even re- 
ed by Roma- fufed to march againft the enemy, who, roving up and 




nus * down the country, committed every-where dreadful 

becaufe the inhabitants would not comply with his exorbitant 
demands ; for he required, befides immenfe fums, no fewer 
than four thoufand camels, without which, he faid, he could 
not take the field. The Africans, finding they could have 
protection from Romanus, charged the deputies, whom 

Romanus *" ent w ^ u ^ ua * P re ^ ents to Valentinian upon his ac- 
accufed, but^effion to the empire, to lay before the new emperor the 
continued in miferable ftate of their afTairs ; which they did accordingly, 

mand! m " °ff erm g t0 prove the particulars contained in the memorial, 

which they prefented to the emperor ; but Remigius, who 

was then magifter officiorum, and fhared with Romanus, his 

kinfman and confident, the fpoils of the province, by repre- 
fenting things in a quite different light, managed his friend's 
caufe with fo much cunning and addrefs, that the emp 



knowing whom to believe, referred the matter to a fur- 
ther enquiry ; which Remigius got eafily put off from time 
to time, as there was then a great hurry of bufinefs at court. 
However, they prevailed upon the emperor to give the com- 
mand of the troops to Ruricius, governor of Libya Tripo- 
litana ; but, by the intereft of Remigius, it was foon after re- 
ftored to Romanus. In the mean while, the Aufturians 
came down in greater numbers than ever, laid wafte the 
fruitful territories of Leptis and Oea ; from which cities, am 
that of Sebrata, the province is faid to have been named Tn- 
polis, that word importing three cities. As Romanus con 

tinued the whole time unconcerned and inactive, the barha 

rian 
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rians fcoured the country without meeting with the leaft op- 
pofition, ravaged it in a moft miferable manner, put many 
perfons of all ranks to the fword, took an incredible number 
of prifoners, and had even the confidence to lay fiege to 
Leptis, a ftrong and populous city, but were not able 
duce it. The noife of thefe devaluations reaching the em- 
peror's ears, he difpatched Palladius to pay the troops their 
arrears, and bring him a true account of the ftate of the pro- 
vince. Romanus, being immediately acquainted by his friend fcnt to en- 
Remigius with the errand on which Palladius was fent, per- of 
fuaded the principal officers of the army, with whom he province. 

maintained a good underftanding, to prefent Palladius, whom 

he reprefented as a man of great authority at court, with a 
great {hare of the money which he had brought to pay them. 
Palladius accepted the prefent, and proceeded to Leptis., 
where he heard the complaints of the inhabitants, and was 
by them conduced to view the country, that he might be 
an eye-witnefs of the miferable condition to which it was 
reduced, and of the dreadful havock the barbarians had made 1 
without being in the leaft curbed or rellrained, Pajladi 
us, at that fight, could not help exclaiming againft Roma- 
nus, telling him in plain terms, that he would not fail to ac- 
quaint the emperor with his unaccountable conduct, and up- 
braiding him with his cruelty and avarice.. But Romanus He is ^\ M $. 
Toon ftopt his mouth, by upbraiding him in his turn with over by Re- 
converting to his private ufe the money with which he was manus. 
to pay the foldiers, and threatening to let the emperor know 
he had betrayed his truft. This, put Palladius into fuch a 

fright, that he agreed with Romanus to conceal the whole 
from the emperor, whom accordingly he affined on his rer 
turn, that the city of Leptis, and the Tripolitan province, 
complained without reafonj which was believed, Palladius 
being generally efteemed a man of great integrity, and above 
all bribery and corruption* Nay, the emperor was by - n him 
fo mifled, and fhamefully impofed upon, that he fent him 
back into Africa to try and punifh the authors of the fuppofed 
calumnies and falfe informations brought againft Romanus. 



In the difcharge of this fcandalous office, he tampered fo 



gly with the inhabitants of Leptis, that they difowned 
the complaints which Jovjnus, one of their deputies, had 
laid before the emperor in their name, maintaining, that they 
had given him no fuch commiffion. Jovinus himfclf, to 
gain the favour of Palladius and Romanus, and by that means 
avoid the danger that threatened him, owned he had made a 

falfe report to the emperor, who thereupon ordered him to 
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His accufersbe put to death, with fome of the chief citizens of Leptis, and 

puaiihed. ^ g OV€rnor Ruricius, who had confirmed the truth of the in-. 

formations brought againft Romanus, The latter was exe^ 
cuted at Stephae in Mauritania, and the others at Utica, 
Ere&hius and Ariftomenes, two other citizens of Leptis, 

who had complained of Romanus, were condemned to have 
their tongues cut out ; but they found means to make their 
efcape, and lay concealed till the reign of Gratian, when 
this fcene of iniquity was brought to light b . 

The following year, 365, both princes entered upon their 
firft confulfliip, the one at Milan, the other at Conftantino-. 

pie, Valentinian feems to have continued at Milan till the 

month of Auguft, and then to have vifited feveral cities of 
Italy, viz. Verona, Aquileia, and Luceria c . From Italy he 
paffed into Gaul, and Was either at or near Paris in his way 
to that city in the latter end of October, when he received 
The Ger- certain intelligence, that the Germans had made an irruption 

mans break into that province 5 and that Procopius had revolted in the 

into Gaul j feaft> Qf ^ ^ ^jj fpeak j n ^ rdgn of 

As for the Germans, they had fent embaffadors to congrauh 

late Valentinian upon his acceffion to the empire ; but Urfa- 

cius, then magifter officiorum, having received . them in a 
very difobliging manner, and fent them back with far lefs 
prefents than were ufually 'given them, they had thrown them 
away with fcorn and indignation ; and upon their return, 

ftirred up their nation to take arms, and revenge the affront 
that had been offered them. They broke therefore into 

Gaul, arid laid wafte the country bordering on the Rhine, 

Valentinian difpatched Dagalaiphus againft them, and ad^ 
vanced in perfon as far as Rheims to fupport him. But the 
But retire Germans retiring at his approach, he returned to Paris, and 
Jro- ch of mere . t0 °k up his winter-quarters d . He was for returning 
liie emperor, into Illyricum to make' head there againft the rebel Procp- 

pius ; but his friends, and the deputies that were fent to him 
from all the cities in Gaul, earneftly entreating him not to 
leave that province expofed to the inroads of the Germans, he 
complied with their requeft, conlidering, fays Ammianus, 
* that Procopius was only an enemy to his family, whereas the 

Germans were declared enemies to the whole Roman em- 
pire . Being therefore refolved not to ftir out of Gaul, he 

tl i (patched Neotherius, at that time only a notary, but after- 
ward 



h Ainmittn. 1. xxvi. p. 316. & 1. xxvii. p. 347 — 380. c Cod. 
Thcodof. chron. p. 75. d Ammian 1. xxvi. p. 315 — 3 1 7- 
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wards, that is, in 390, conful, into Africa, to prevent Pro- 

copius from making himfelf mailer of that province; and 
at the fame time enjoined Equitius to cover Ulyricum, and 
watch the motions of the ufurper on that fide f . St. 
writes, that Equitius abufed his authority in oppreffing and. 
plundering the people whom he was fent to protect \ Equi- 

was already comes or count, to which dignity the cm- 




peror added on this occafion that of magifter or general 

The next confuls were Gratian and Dagalaiphus; the lat- 
ter was general of the horfe, and had been comes domefti- 
corum under Julian : his name gives us room to believe, that 

he was by birth a barbarian. As for his collegue, he was 
the fon of the emperor Valentinian, and then an infant 5 
whence in the dates of the laws enac~ted this year he is marked 
thus NB. P, that is, Nobiliffimus Puer. The Germans, who 
had made an irruption into Gaul, the preceding year, and 
retired at the approach of the emperor, as we have obferved 
above, returned this year, 366, and having paffed the Rhine 
on the ice, defeated the Romans in a pitched battle, took Th ^^°" 
the ftandards of the Batavians and Heruli, and killed the two f eat n e <i ^t't 
counts Charietto and Severianus, fays Zofimus, who com- German 
manded the Roman forces . That the Romans were defeat- 



ed, .and Severianus killed, is owned by Ammianus * ; but 



Charietto mufl: have efcaped, fmce we find a law dated the 
feventeenth of May addrefTed to him 1 \ whereas this battle 
was fought in the depth of winter, tfhen the Rhine was 
frozen over m . Zofimus adds, that Valentinian, who, ac- 
cording to him, was prefent at this battle, highly provoked 
againft the Batavians for having given ground the firft, or- 
dered them to be cafhiered and fold for flaves, but fufpended 
the execution of his orders, upon their promifing to retrieve 
their reputation by fome fignal enterprize ; which they did. 
accordingly, attacking the enemy's camp in the dead of 
the night, and committing there a dreadful flaughtcr ,! . 



What Zofimus writes touching the Batavians may be true „ 
but as for Valentinian, it is plain from Ammianus, that when 
this battle was fought, he was at Paris ; whence he immc 



diately difpatched Dagalaiphus, to prevent the evil confe- 

quences that were likely to attend the defeat of the 



nerals, Dagalaiphus, pretending he had not fuificient ftrepgth 

to 



? P4 
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gage the enemy, who were roving about the country 



feveral great bodies, did not lb much as offer to reftrain them 




Hereupon he was recalled, and Jovinus, general of the troops 
in Gaul, was fent in his room ; who having carefully informed 

himfelf of the motions of the barbarians, fell upon one 
Jovmua ^ G f tHeir parties at a place called Scarponha, between Toul 
pie"e victory and Metz, and cut them all off, without lofing one man. 
over the Being, attended with the like fuccefs againft another par- 
Germans. t y ? w j 1 j c ] 1 h e furprifed, he advanced with incredible expe- 
dition againft the main body of their army, attacked 



though far fuperior to him in number, and, after a long and 



bloody conteft , put them to flight. The fight continued the 
whole day, and the Romans were once in great danger of be- 
ing utterly defeated, the fudden flight of a tribune, named 
Balchobaudes, who was a great boafter, and confequently, 
as it generally happens, a downright coward, having difani 
mated the troops under his command. However, 
infpiring them, more by his example than by words, with 
frem courage, led them on to the charge, while they were 

ready to turn their backs ; and, preiling with great refolu- 

and intrepidity upon the enemy, obliged them to give 




ground, and betake themfelves to a dilbrderly flight. O 
enemy's fide, fix thoufand were killed on the fpot, and four 
thoufand wounded ; and of the Romans onlv two hundred 



killed, and as many wounded e . The enemy withdrew m 
the night-time, but were intercepted in their retreat by feveral 

parties fent out by Jovinus for that purpofe, infomuch, that 
few of them had the good luck to efcape. Jovinus followed 
them the next morning with the whole army ; but finding 
he could not overtake them without haraffing his troops, he 
jreturned to his camp, where he was informed, that their 
king, who had been taken by a party fent to plunder their 
camp, had been hanged in his abfence. Being greatly pro- 
voked at fo bafe an action, he refolved to punifh with death 

the tribune, who commanded the party ; but he found upon 
examination, that the foldiers did it in the height of their 

rage, which the tribune had in vain attempted to reftrain p. 
Valentinian had advanced as far as Rheims to fupport Jovinus, 
as we conjecture from feveral laws enacted this year in that 
city, and dated the feventh of April, the feventeenth of May, 
and the fourteenth of June' 1 : but he muft have returned to 

Paris before the end of the campaign ; for Jovinus marching 

back 
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back to Paris with his victorious army, the emperor to do him 

honour, went out to meet him, and for his eminent fervices 
named him conful for the enfuing year . The public joy for 

the happy fucceffes of this glorious campaign was greatly 
heightened by the arrival of meflengers from Valcns, with 
the head of Procopius, killed in Afia on the twenty-feventh 
of May, as we lhall relate hereafter. Valentinian was re- 
turned to Rheims on the twenty-feventh of November , and 

feems to have continued there all winter . He -made it his Valentinian 
chief ftudy to fortify the banks of the Rhine, caufing a fortifies the 
great number of forts to be erected on the German, as well as ^"^ th< 

on the Roman, fide of that river ; by which means, and by 

augmenting his forces, he prevented the barbarians, fays Zo- 

fimus , from ever breaking; into the Roman territories during; 




the nine remaining years of his reign. But that writer muft 

be underftood of the Alemans ; for we fhall have foon occa- 

on to fpeak of the irruptions of Franks and Saxons into 
Gaul. 

■ 

Th e next confuls were Lupicinus and Jovinus., both gene- 
rals, the former under Valens in Syria, and the latter under 
Valentinian in Gaul. Jovinus is by the ableft critics thought 
to be the fame perfon with Valens Jovinus, general of the 
horfe, who was fucceeded in that employment by Theodofius 
in 370, as we read in Ammianus He was fent this very 
year into Britain, and attended Valentinian in his expedition 
againft the Germans in 368 . Flodard, in his hiftory of the 
church of Rheims, produces the epitaph of one Jovinus, 
who had been twice general of the Roman horfe and foot, 

and yet was more illuftrious for his piety than 

ments r . He was baptized and buried at Rheims, in th< 

of St, Agricola, now the abbey of St. Nicafius, or St 



em 



Nicaife, as the natives call it. The fcately tomb, Hill to be 
feen there, is thought to have been his . The epitaph feems 
to infinuate, that he was the founder of that church, which, 

in the laft will of the holy bifhop Rhemigius, is ftyied th 

Jovinian church a . Moll: authors take this Jovinus to be the con- 
ful of this year, which we can hardly believe, fince in the 

epitaph no notice is taken of the confulihir^ a dignity far fu- 

perior 



r Ammian. ibid. « Cod. Tbeodof. chron p. 77, 79. 
( Idem ibid. - Zof. 1. iv. p. 742. w Ammian. 1. xxviii. 

P 36c. x Idem, 1. xxvii. p. 346. >' Flodard Remenf. 
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perior to the others mentioned in it. Befides, we are no- 
where told, that Jovinus, the conful of this year, was a cliri- 

nay, from Julian's preferring him to the firft employ- 
ments both civil and military, we may well conclude, that he 
did not profefs the chriftian religion, at Jeaft in that prince's 

jeign. All the laws of this year to the third of June are 

dated from Rheims b ; a plain proof that the emperor con- 
tinued there till that time : one dated the fixth of Auguft was 
enacted at Nemaefia, faid to have been a place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rheims c . From Nemaefia the emperor re- 
moved to Amiens, as appears from a law dated the eighteenth 
of Auguft, and addrefled to Prastextarus, prefect of Rome d , 
Vaientinian He was probably kept fo long at Rheims by a violent diftem- 
1 ' per, with which he was feized this year. As his recovery 

was defpaired of, the great officers of the court began to form 
cabals, and to think of naming him a fucceflbr. The chief 
candidates for the imperial dignity were Rufticus Julianus and 




Severus, both dreaded on account of their feverity and 

aur, but the former much more than the latter : he after- 
wards betrayed a moft cruel and favage temper, when he was 
proconfulof Africa in 371, and 372. Symmachusis thought 
to have addrefled to him the firft fifteen letters of his third 

book. As for Severus, he was in the judgment of Ammianus, 

But veovers. in every refpe£t preferable to Julianus c . But the emperor's 

and creates unexpected recovery put an end to the hopes and intrigues of 

tian anpe-*" ^ court * ers 5 f° r he, being probably informed of what had 
xor , ' <been tranfac~ted, refolved to prevent any farther difputes, by 

raifing his fon Gratian to the empire. Having therefore be- 
fore-hand gained the foldiery, he afiembled them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amiens ; and, with their confent and approba- 
tion, declared him his collegue in the empire, vefting him 
with the purple, and other enfigns of fovereignty, amidft the 
loud acclamations of the multitude f . Thus was Gratian 
created emperor on the twenty-fourth of Auguft, 367, at 
the city of Amiens, for which he is faid to have ever mewed 
a very particular; regard : he was then about eight years old, 
having been born in 359, on the eighteenth of April, or, as 
others will have it, on the twenty-third of May. Every one 
was furprifed, fays Ammianus, at the emperor's raifing him 
at once to the fovereignty, inftead of creating him firft Caefar, 
purfuant to the cuftorn, which had prevailed nil that time h 

r r Viaor 
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* 

Victor writes, that he was induced thereunto by his mother- 
in-law and his wife. Of the former, we find no farther men- 
tion in hiftory. As to the latter, Ihe was, without all doubt, 
the mother of Gratian, Valentinian's firft wife, called by So- 
crates, Severa h , and ftyled on fome medals Valeria Severa 

Augufta 1 , That princefs was then certainly at court, and in 
favour ; but feems to have been foon after difgraced. We 
read in the chronicle of Alexandria, that the emprefs Severa 
having purchafed an eftate at a very low rate, the emperor, 
fufpecting fome foul dealing, was fo provoked, that, not fa- 

tisned with obliging her to reftore the eftate to the former 
owner, he drove her out of the city k . Be that as it will, it He divorces 
is certain, that Valentinian divorced her, and married Jum- 
na, a native of Sicily, and the daughter, as is fuppofcd, of , ft . 
one Juftus, whom Conftantius ordered to be put to death, 
while he was governor of Picenum, becaufe he had bragged 



marries 



g credit to fome omens, that he mould one day be the 
father of an emperor K Zofimus writes, that me had been 
married before to Magnentius, killed in 352 ni . She favour- 
ed the do&rine of Arius, but craftily concealed her fenti- 
ments in the emperor's life-time n . She had two brothers, 
viz. Conftantianus, who was raifed to the dignity of tribunus 
ftabuli, but killed by a band of robbers in 369, and Cerealis, 

on whom the emperor conferred the fame dignity after the 

death of his brother °. By Juftina the emperor had four chil- 
dren, viz. Valentinian II. Jufta, Grata, and Galla, of whom 
the latter was married to the emperor Theodofius p . Socrates 
writes, that the emprefs Severa having taken Juftina, upon 
the death of her father, under her protection, and brought 
her up at court, the emperor was fo taken with her charms, 
that he revived to marry her ; but on the other hand, being 
unwilling to divorce his wife Severa, he caufed a law to be 
publiftied in all the cities of the empire, allowing his fubje&s 
to have two wives at a time : he adds, that Valentinian him- 
felf being the firft who made ufe of his own licence, married 
Juftina without difmifling Severa Thus Socrates. But as 
neither Ammianus Marcellinus, who is no-ways favourable 
to Valentinian, nor Zofimus, an avowed enemy to all the 
chriftian . princes, take any notice offuch a remarkable law, 

we 
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we cannot help looking upon the account of Socrates as an ar- 
rant fable. Jornandes indeed relates the fame thing r ; but he 
copied it from Socrates, whom, for the moft part, he follows. 
The city of About the clofe of this year, the city of Mentz was unex- 
J^n^and 1 " P e & ec % attacked, taken, and plundered, by Rhando, one of 
plundered the princes of the Alemans, while the emperor, fays Ammia- 
by the Ale- nus? Was employed in fome other expedition 5 5 but in what 

pedition, we are no-where told. The fame writer obferves, 
that Rhando furprized the place, while the inhabitants, for 

Th t a P art c ^ r ^ ans > were celebrating a folemn feftival. 

e rea- rp^ e R ornanS9 to revenge this infult, had recourfe to treache- 



Romans. ry, and caufed Vithicabius, a prince of the fame 



mans. 




territories. 



be afTaffinated by one of his own people, whom they had 
gained over by their emiiTaries. Vithicabius, was the fon 
of Vadomarius, king of the Alemans, of whom we have 
had frequent occafion to fpeak in the reign of Conftantius. 
The death of Vithicabius, who was a prince of great addrefs, 
intrepidity, and refolution, put a ftop for fome time to the 
incurlions of the Alemans *. Valentiriian, foon after the 
promotion of Gratian, left Amiens, and repaired to Treves, 
in which city he paffed the winter, as appears from the dates 
©f feveral laws of this and the following year u . Before he 
reached that place, he was alarmed with difmal tidings from 

Ini Scot* ^ r * ta * n » V1Z " ^ at ^ e Pi&Sj Scots, and other northern na- 
kreaic into tiohs, had broke into tfie Roman territories ; and having kil- 
the Roman led Ne&aridus, count of the maritime tra&, and Fullofaudes, 

who is diftinguifhed with the title of dux or duke, had com- 
mitted every-where dreadful ravages, and reduced the province 
to a moft deplorable condition. Hereupon the emperor 
immediately difpatched into Britain, Severus, at that time 
comes domefticorum ; but receiving Hill worfe news of 
the ftate of affairs in that ifland, he foon after recalled him, 
and fent Jovinus in his room, who having acquainted the em- 
peror with the miferable condition to which the ifland was 
reduced, and the ftill greater evils with which it was threaten- 
ed, if a powerful reinforcement both of horfe and foot were 
not fent with all poffible expedition to its relief, Valentinian 
made choice of Theodofius, father to the emperor of the fame 
name, and committed to him the whole management of this 

troublefome war. Theodofius, who was an officer of great 

experience and known abilities, haftened to Boulogne, and 

caibarquing there, landed at Rutupiae ; whence, as foon as 

his 
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1 Idem ibid. u Cod Theodof. chron. p. 81. 
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his forces arrived from the continent, he marched to Lundo- 

nium or London, which Ammiahus ftyles an antient ci 
and there dividing his troops into feveral parties, he advanced 
againft the enemy, who were roving up and down the coun- Bu , t f ^ e b rc " 
try, cut great numbers of them in pieces, obliged them to^ he e od ^ 
quit the booty and prifoners they had taken, and recovered an 

entire province, which they had feized and held as their own. 

To this province which comprifed the fouthern parts of Scot- 
land, the emperor gave the name of Valentia, perhaps from 
his brother Valens. Thus was the number of the provinces 
in this illand encreafed, Valentia being added to the four for- 
mer, which were Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, Maxi- 
ma Caefarienfis, and Flavia Caefarienfis *. Theodofius, at 
the fame time, crumed in its beginning the revolt of Valen- 



tine or Valentinian, who, being banifhed into Britain, pre- 
vailed upon fome of the inhabitants to proclaim him empe- 
ror 3 which Theodofius no fooner underftood, than he march- 
ed againft the ufurper, and having got him and fome of his The revolt 
confederates into his power, he delivered them up to the ci-?[^J^ me 
vil magiftrates ; but would not fuffer them to be examined f uppre ffed. 
concerning their accomplices, left that mould give occafion 
\o new troubles • The fame year, the Franks and Saxons 

broke into Gaul, but were repulfed with great flaughter by 
Theodofius on his return from Britain ! : it was probably on 

account of the advantages gained on this occafion, that Va- 
lentinian aflumed the title of the conqueror of the Franks, 
which is given him in an infeription of the year 369 . Am- 
mianus, among the other tranfaclions of this year 367, re- 
lates feveral inftances of the exceilive feverity and injufticeof 
Valentinian, who had hitherto with great care concealed the 
cruelty of his temper. He condemned Diocles, who had been i n ft ances 0 f 
comes largitionum in Illyricum, to be burnt alive for very Vaienti- 
inconfiderable faults ; and ordered Diodorus, who had nian ' s cruel 
been agens in rebus, to be put to death, with three appari- ty * 
tors of the vicar of Italy, for no other reafon, but becaufe 
Diodorus had commenced a fuit againft a count, who was 
going to court, and the apparitors had, purfuant to their of- 
fice, fummoned him to appear. The memory of Diodorus, 
and the three apparitors, is ftill honoured, fays Ammianus, 

the chriftians at Milan, who call the place where they 




were 



w 
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* 

" were buried the innocents a ." To this probably the quseftof 

Euphraxius alluded, when, upon the emperor's commanding 
another perfon to be put to death for cauiing the fentence of 
a lawful judge to be executed, he told him, that the chriftian 
religion honoured thofe as martyrs whom he condemned as 
guilty b . St. Jerom tells us, that this year^ in the country 
of the Atrebates, now the Artois, wool fell from heaven 
mixed with rain c . Orofius adds s that it was true wool d $ 

and Bucheriusj that fome of it is ftill to be feen at Arras, where 
it is called manna c . 

enlfted ^ H E ^ 0 ^ ow ^ n § Y ear ' ^ e two emperors, Valentinian and 

Valentinian. Valens, were confuls for the fecond time. The former en- 1 

a&ed this year feveral excellent laws and among the reft 
one commanding all pleaders, or lawyers, to forbear, in 
pleading, abufive terms, inve&ives, and injuries, and to con- 
tent themfelves with fuch fees as their clients mall be pleafed 
to give them, without making any bargain or agreement be^ 
forehand ; as for fuch lawyers as have been honoured with 

any public employment, he will have them to be fatisfied 

with the glory of protecting the innocent^ without debafing 
themfelves to accept of any other reward * . By another law* 
he eftablifhes a phyfician in each of the fourteen quarters, 
into which the city of Rome was divided* who was to take 

care of the poor, and be maintained at the public expence. 
By this law the phyfician is allowed to accept what the patient 

lhall think fit to give him, when entirely recovered, but not 



what he had promifed during his illnefs a . By a third law, he 
commands fome foldiers to remove from a fynagogue, where 



they were quartered, that being Contrary to the refpect due 

^few the 11 t0 a P lace ** et a P art for the Wormi P of God \ Valentinian* 
territories 0 f having fpent the winter at Treves in making; vafl preparations 



the Ale- with a defign to attack the Alemans in their own country, 
wans. t00 k t fe on feventeenth of June \ and, having af- 

fembled all his troops, crolTed the Rhine, attended by his fon 
Gratian* by the two generals Jovinus and Severus, and by 
count Sebaftian, a man notorious in the ecclefiaftic hiftory for 
his cruelty to the orthodox chrtflians in Egypt > while he was 



governor of that province. The emperor was, as appears 

from the date of one of his laws, at Worms on the thirty-fW 




a Ammian. 1. xxvii. p. 34^. b Idem ibid. c Hier. chron. 
ad arm. 367. d Crof. 1. vii. c. 32. p. 218. e Bueh. Belg. 
p. 349. f Cod. Theodof. L ii. tit. 10 2. p- 140 & Coo. 
Juft. 1. ii. tit. 6. leg 6. p. 187. < Cod. Theodof. 1. xiii. tit. 
leg. 8. p. 34. li Cod, jull. 1, i. ck, 9. leg. 4. p. 101. 
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of July ; * From thence he advanced into the enemy's coun- 
try, and marched fome days without meeting with the ieaft 
oppofition, though he committed every- where moil dreadful 
ravages. At length he came to a place called Solicinium, 
where the Alemans had polled hemfelves on an high and fteep 
mountain, which feemed inacceffible on every fide, except 
that which looked to the north ; and thither he fcnt Sebaftian 
to intercept them in their flight, if he mould have the good 
luck to diilodge them from any other quarter. As he ad- 
vanced to view their fituation, he narrowly efcaped falling in- 

to an ambufcade j but having with much difficulty got fafe 

to the main body of his army, he led them on to the at- 



tack. The Romans on this occafion behaved with fuch 

courage and refolution, as can hardly be expreiTed : they 

were leveral times repulfed, the Alemans defending themfelves 

with equal courage and bravery. But the Romans, nptwith- whom he 

ftanding the difadvantage of the place, and the defpair of the defeats witfc 

enemy, gained at length the top of the mountain, and put a ]i great flau&h-. 

to the fword who oppofed them. Some of the Alemans made 

their efcape by the favour of t;he night ; but the far greater 

part were cut in pieces, either in the fight or the purfuit^ Se- 
baftian having cut off their retreat k . This memorable battle 
wus fought, as we have hinted above, at Solicinium, which 
the modern geographers take to be the city of Sultz on the 

Neckar, at a fmall diflance from the head of that river, in 

the dutchy of Virtemberg K As the feafon was already far 

advanced, after this victory, the foldiers were fent into win- 
ter quarters, and the emperor returned with his fon Gratian 
to Treves, which he entered in a kind of triumph "'. Bu- 
cherius defcribes at length the rout which he fuppofes the 
emperor to have taken on his return from Germany u . We 

find no laws dated from Treves till the firft or the fecond 

of December but one publifhed at Cologne the thirtieth of 

September ; whence we conjecture Valentinian, on his re- 
turn from Germany, to have marched againft the Franks, 
who kid broken into Gaul, as we have obferved above. 

Valentinian feems to have fpent the greater part of He ^ rt | fie8 
the following year, when Valentinian the fon of Valens, and^ e «?|i 8 . of 
v icier, one or that prince s generals, were confuls, in for- 
tifying the banks of the Rhine with an incredible number of 
forts, towers, and caftles, from the mouth of that river quite 

to 



1 Cod. Theodof. 1. xiii. tit. 6. leg. 3. p. 94. k Arnmian. p, 
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Rhaetia, where it rifes p . He even built fome caftlcs 



on 



the other fide of that river in the enemy's country, and one 
among the reft at the conflux of the Rhine and the Neckar, 
where the prefent city of Manheim ftands •'. He likewife 
ordered a fort to be built on an hill called by our hiftorian 
Piri r ; which Bucherius takes to be the hill of Heidelberg. 
But the Germans, after having by their deputies entreated 



the emperor in vain to forbear that undertaking, fell upon 
the foldiers who were employed in the work, and cut them 
in pieces with the two dukes, Arator and Hermogenes, who 

commanded them. Syagrus, a notary or fecretary, the only 

perfon who efcaped the general (laughter, brought the news 
of it to the emperor, and was on that account difgraced s ; 
but foon after taken again, it feems, into favour ; for 
(hall fee him conful in 381. ' The emperor, to animate 



we 
with 

his prefence the foldiers in carrying on the above-mentioned 
works for the defence of the Rhine, and the fafety of Gaul, 

patted great part of the prefent year on the banks of that 

river, as appears from feveral laws of different dates ena&ed 

at Marciaticum, which moft geographers take to be Man- 
heim ; at Altrip, between Manheim and Spire, and at Bri- 
Several per- fac r . This year, the emperor caufed feveral fenators, go- 

fons put to vernors of provinces, judges, and other officers, to be put 

emptor's** 6 to death f° r receiving bribes, and oppreffing the people corn- 
orders, mitted to their care, and among the reft the eunuch Rhoda- 

nus, his chief chamberlain, whom, upon the complaint of 
a widow named Berenice, whofe eftate the eunuch had feiz- 
ed unjuftly, he caufed to be immediately apprehended 



beb 



where the people were alTem 



bled to behold the foorts . The next confuls were the 




emperors Valentinian and Valens, both the third time. The 
former continued all this prefent year 3.70, as appears from 



dates of feveral laws, partly at Treves, partly • at Alteia 
which is fuppofed to have been an imperial palace or country 
feat near that city. In an infeription of this year, which is 
ftill to be feen at Vienna in Auftria, we read, that Equitius, 
general of the troops in Illyricum, erected by the emperor s 
orders a fort in that country and from another infeription 
of the following year found near Strigonium or Gran, in 

Lower Hungary, it appears, that another fort was built by 

his 
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his orders in that neighbourhood, for proteding the trade car- 
ried on by the fubjecls of the empire in thole parts . The 
emperor caufed likewife a bridge to be built this year over 
the liber at Rome, which was then called the bridge of 
Gratian, afterwards the bridge CdHus,. and is by the prefent x 
inhabitants ftyled Ponto di S." Bartolomeo, or the bridge of St. 

Bartholomew, being near the porch of St. Bartholomew's 

church . In the infcription it is laid to have sbeen built in 
the feventh year of the tribunefhip, that is, of the reign, of 
Valentinian and Valens, and the third of Gratian, which was 
the prefent year : neverthekfs the two former princes are 

marked there confuls the fecond time ; whereas it is certain, 
that, in the feventh year of their reign, and the third of Gra- 

tian's, they were both in their third confuHhip. Valentinian 

and Valens are, in the fame infcription, ityled emperors for 
the feventh time, and Gratian for the fecond, and are all 
three honoured with the tide of conquerors of the Germans, 
Alemans, Franks, and Goths ; which mews, that each of 

them fhared with his collegues the glory of his victories and 

conquefts. Their victories, or rather the victories of Valen- 
tinian over the Franks, muft have been very inconfiderable, 
fi 



The Saxons 



ince Ammianus takes no notice of them. This year is remark- 

able in hiftory for an irruption of the Saxons, who dwelling t h e empire, 
on the coafls of the ocean amongft inaccellible marfhes, left 
their country in great numbers, and landing on the Roman ter- 
ritories, committed there drtddful ravages. Count Nauneinus, 
who commanded in thofe parts, endeavouring to make head a- 
gainfr. them, was dangerouily wounded, and put to flight. Here- 
upon the emperor difpatched Severus againft them, who, as he 

was an officer of great experience and addrefs, fo diftrefTed and 
harrafled them, that they were forced to fue for peace ; which 

was granted them, with leave to return unmolefted into their 

own country, after the Romans had picked out their bePc men to 
ferve among their troops. But as they were returning, with- ^unv"" off 
out the leaft'apprehenfion of any danger, the Romans, falling by the Co- 
upon them unexpectedly, cut them all to a man in pieces.. maiiS » 
Though the Saxons were no-ways on their guard, yet they 
fought with incredible bravery, and fuch pretence, of mind 
and refolution, that victory for feme time inclined to their 

fide **. Ammianus Marcellinus is not afnamed to ftyle this 
black piece of treachery a fuccefeful attempt. But for fuch 
breaches of the public faith, and violations of the right of na- 
tions, 

w Cod. Theod. tit. 5. p. 291. x GnU?r. p. t5o. Uaron.' 
arm. 312. * Ammian. i. xviii. p. j:-, Or of. I. vii. c. 
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' tions, pra&ifed by the Romans more frequently under the 
chriftian than the pagan princes, we fhall fee them abandon- 
ed by heaven to thofe very barbarians, whom they thus 
treacheroufiy endeavoured to crufh and utterly fupprefs. 
The Saxons were thus flaughtered, according to St. Jerom y 
and Orofius % on the territories of the Franks, at Deufona, 
fays the former, which was a cattle on the other fide the 
Rhine, over-againft Cologne, and is now known by the 



An army ©fname of Tuits or Duits. The fame year the Burgundians, 
8o,ooo.Bur- to the number of eighty thoufand fighting men, appeared on 

the tanksof ^ ^ an ^ s °^ R^ ne > being invited thither by Valentinian, 
the Rhine, who maintained a private intelligence with their kings, and 



had promifed to pafs the Rhine, and, in conjunction with 
them, fall upon the Alemans, with whom they were then at 
variance on account of fome falt-pits. But the emperor be- 
ing then bufied in building the above-mentioned forts, and 

not caring to interrupt that work, and join them, as he had 
promifed to do, they put to the fword all the prifoners they 
had taken, and returned to their own country, highly enraged 
againft the emperor, by whom they had been thus difappoint- 
ed and deluded a . However, Theodofius, general of the 



horfe, to which poft he had been raifed for his gallant and 



prudent conduct, in Britain, taking advantage of the confter- 
nation the Alemans were in, made an irruption into their 
country, and returned with a coniiderable number of captives, 

to whom the emperor allotted lands and fettlements on the 
banks of the Po b , Ammianus, in fpeaking of the Burgundians, 
informs us of feveral particulars relating to their government 



and religion. He feems not to doubt but they were defcend- 
ed from the Romans ; and Orofius fpeaks of them as the 
defcendents of thofe Romans, who were left by Tiberius 



and Drufus, the adopted fons of Auguftus, in the caftles and 
boroughs of Germany ; nay, he fuppofes them to have been 
named Burgundiones, from the Latin word burgus, fignify- 
ing a borough c . But from the word burgus they ought per- 
haps to have been called Burgiones, as Valefius obferves <; . 
Pliny the elder takes them to be originally a German nation 
fprung from the Vindiii ; that is, as is generally fuppofed 
the Vandals e . Valefius diftinguifties the Burgundiones of 

Germany from thofe of the fame name, who dwelt more to 

the 



Hier. chron. z Crof p. 219. a Idem, p. 377* 
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the eaft on the banks of the Danube f . Ammianus gives us The great 
a pathetic account of the horrible cruelties praclifed this year ^"^ s ^ 
at Rome by Maximinus, or, as others ftyle him, Maximus, at R ome . 
a man of a moft inhuman and favage temper. He was bro- 
ther-in-law to Valentine . or Valentinian, who attempted to 
ufurp the fovereignty in Britain ; but neverthelels of a mean 
defcent, and by : birth a barbarian. However, he raifed him- 
felf by degrees to the firft employments in the ftate. He was 
made firft governor of Corfica and Sardinia, and afterwards of 
Tufcia or Tufcany. From the latter government he was prefer- 
red to thehonourable employment of praefeftus annonaeatRome, 
whofe province it was to fupply the city with provifions; which 
he did at firft with great prudence and moderation, but in the 
end betrayed a moft cruel, inhuman and revengeful temper, 
which he began to do on the following occafion : One Chilo, 
who had been vicar to the prefects, and his wife Maxima, 
having accufed Sericus, Afbolius, and Campenfis, three per- 
fons of mean condition, before Olybrius, prefedf. or gover- 
nor of the city, for having, by magical practices and en- 
chantments, endeavoured to take away their lives, Olybrius 
began to enquire into this matter ; but he falling lick, the 
complainants, impatient of delay, petitioned and obtained, 

the caufe might be referred to the praefeclus annonae, 



who readily undertook it, being glad of any opportunity that 



offered to fatisfy his cruel temper, no more capable of pity 
or moderation, fays Ammianus, than that of a wild beaft 

let loofe upon the prey. He had fcarce begun his exami- 
nations, when he wrote to the emperor, that innumerable 
perfons were guilty of magical practices, but could not be con- 
victed without racks and tortures. Hereupon the emperor 
who was himfelf naturally inclined to cruelty, appointed 
Maximinus vicar to the prefects in the room of Aginacius, 
and impowered him by an edict to put fuch perfons, if 



thought neceflary, to the rack, as had been by other pi- 
ces exempted from it on account of their rank, or only fub- 
jecred to it in cafes of treafon. With Maximinus he joined 
in commifjion one Leo, at that time only a notary, but af- 
terwards raifed to the dignity of magifter officiorum. He 
was by birth a Pannonian, of mean parentage, but no lefs 
blcod-thirfty, according .to Ammianus, than his collegue 
Maximinus g . Thefe two implacable judges executed their 
commifiion with that cruelty which every one may imagine : ^ erf °" n s k ° s f 
perfons of all ranks and acres, were dragged to their tribunal, tort ™ d 



ed 
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tortured without mercy, and either executed like public ma - 
lefaclors, or ftript of their eftates, and fent into banifhment. 

Among the former were Marinus, a famous pleader, Cethe- 
gus, Paphius, and Cornelius, all three fenators, and many 
other eminent perfons of both fexes. Alypius, a young no- 
bleman of great diftinclion, was, for a very fmall fault, fent 
into exile. Lollianus, the fon of Lampadius, who had been 
governor of Rome in 366, and prsefedtus praetor io under 



Conftantius, being accufed of having copied, when he was 



yet very young, a book of magic, his father, finding Maxi- 
minus inclined to condemn him to banifhment, advifed him 

to appeal to the emperor ; which he did accordingly : but 

Valentinian having referred the caufe to Phalangus governor 
of Baetica, who furpafied Maximinus himfelf in cruelty, the 
youth was by him fentonced to death, and publicly behead- 
ed. As Maximinus continued raging without diftincYion of 

fex, age, or condition, the fenate difpatched deputies to the 

emperor, earneftly entreating him, as he tendered the lives 

of his innocent fubje&s, to revoke the power he had given 

to Maximinus. Valentinian complied with their requeft, 
which put an end for the prefent to thofe bloody executions. 

Maximinus was called to court, and received with great 
marks of efteem and affection by the emperor, who two 
years after created him prefect of Gaul, in which office he 

continued at lean: three years (for he, was {till prefect in 376); 
but foon after put to death by Gratian, with fome of the 
minifters of his cruelty h . 

Laws enaft- The following year, when Gratian and Sex. Petronius 

lertinial*' ^ >ro ^ )US were c° ni uls, the emperor enacted feveral remarkable 

laws, and among the reft one dated the eleventh of Februa- 
ry, and addrefied to Viventius prefect of Gaul, enacting, 
that fuch players and comedians as mould have received at 
the point of death the facrament of baptifm, mould not be 
obliged, if they mould recover, to a£t. again on the flage '. 
From this law it appears, that the profcflion of a player, al- 

wavs deemed infamous among the Romans, was, under the 



chriflian princes, thought inconfiftent with chriftianity ; and 
likewife, that it was not free and voluntary, but fervile, and 
hereditary in certain families. By another law, dated the 
ieventh of September, the emperor declares, that the daugh- 
ters of players mall not be obliged to follow the profeflion of 

their mothers, if they have behaved in any other calling fo 

as to deferve a good character \ By a third law, dated the 

twenty- 

h Idem, p. 361—366. i Cod. Theod. 1. xv. tit. 7. leg. 
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twenty-ninth of May, and addrefled to the fenate, he allows 
the free exercife of the pagan religion; and by a fourth, dated 
the twenty-eighth of June, feveral privileges are granted or 
reftored to the pagan pontiffs, and the fame honour and re- 



fpe£t is ordered to be paid to them as to the 



counts '. It is furprifing, that an emperor, who is faid to 
have been not only an orthodox, but a zealous, chriftian, 
mould have thus favoured the pagan pontiffs and religion. 
By a law dated the feventeenth of May, he exempts from all 
civil ofBces fuch as had been admitted among the clergy be- 
fore his time ; but obliges the reft to difcharge them, not- 



withftanding the privileges and immunities granted by other 
princes to all ecclefiaftics. All the laws ena&ed this year be- 



fore the twenty-eighth of June, are dated from T 
whence he removed to Cantionacum, a place unknown to 



geographers, but which muff have been but at a fmall di- 
ftance from Treves, fince the emperor was in that city on 

the twenty-eighth of June, and the very next day at Can- 
tionacum, where he flaid till the fifteenth of Auguft. On 



roans 



the fixth of September he was at Mentz, probably on his 

march into the country of the Alemans : for this year he un- 
dertook an expedition againft them, hoping to furprife Ma- He attempts 
crianus their king, a brave and refolute prince ; but he, hav-to furprife 

ing received timely notice of his approach, faved himfelf by king of 
flight 1 and the emperor, greatly concerned for his difap- 
pointment, returned to Treves, after having laid wafte the 
country round Mentz belonging to the Alemans called Bu- 
cinobantes, to whom he gave one of their own nation, by 
name Fraomarius, for king, who foon after exchanged his 
new dignity for the command of fome of his countrymen 
then quartered in Britain, Valentinian was returned to 

Treves, with his two generals, Severus and Theodofius, on 

the fixth of December Ammianus Marcellinus " and St, Oher \n, 
Jerom 0 obferve, among the tranfaclions of this year, that |'^ s nc f " v °? 

O&avianus, who had been proconful of Africa under Julian 
having concealed himfelf, while he was purfued by the ofH 
cers of juftice, in the houfe of an ecclefiaffic, the magi 
commanded the ecclefiaftic to deliver him up ; which he" re- 
fufing to do, was by the emperor's orders beheaded 



mmm. The fame year Hymecius, who had been vicar of 




ome under Julian, and raifed by Valentinian to the pro- 




1 
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confulfhip of Africa, being accufed of evil practices, (our 



hiftorian explains bimfelf no farther) was brought to Ocricor 



liim, about thirty miles from Rome, to be tried there by: 
Ampelius, governor of that city, and his vicar Maximinus, 
A letter was, produced againft him, written with his own 
hand to a pagan prieft, named Amantius, defiring him to 
offer facrifices to the gods, that the cruel and avaricious em^ 
peror might in the end be reconciled to him ; for part of his 



eftate had been already confiscated for fome real, or, as Am- 
mianus believed, fuppofed, crime. When this letter was pro- 
duced, Hymecius, well apprifed of the cruelty- of Maximir 

nus, appealed to the emperor, who referred the whole affair 
to the fenate, by whom Hymecius was banimed to the ifland 
of Boas on the coaft of Dalmatia. The emperor was highly 
diffatisfied with the fenate for not fentencing him to death; 
but did not think it advifeable to make the leaft alteration in 
their decree v\ - The next confuls were Modeftiis and Arin-^ 
theus, during whofe adminiltration nothing happened in the 

weft, which authors have thought worthy of tranfmitting to • 

pofterity. From the dates of feveral laws it appears, that 

the emperor paffed the whole year, partly at Treves, and 

partly at Nazonacum, which ftood at a fmall diftance from 
that city. q . 

Th e next confuls were Valentinian and Valens j both for 

the fourth time. This year Maximinus was. created prefect . 
of Gaul ; and the firft agajnft whom he exerted his new 
authority, was a perfon guilty of no lefs enormous crimes 



than himfelf, viz. Remigius, who, being magifter ofEciorum, 



had fcreened his kinfman Romanus from the punifhment due 

to the many cruelties, murders, and extortions which he had 



committed in Africa, as we have related above.. Leo, upon 
his return to Rome, where he had been joined in commiffion 
with Maximinus, being raifed to the poft of magifter ofEcio- 
rum, Remigius, who held it before him, retired to his eftate 
\n the neighbourhood of Mentz, his native city, to lead 
there a retired life. But Maximinus, defpifmg him now 
• j ohr l ^ at ne was out °f power, feized and put to the rack one of 
anTpa'.la- ^omeflics, by name Cxfarius, in order to make him dif- 



dius, the cover the evil practices of his mailer, and what fums he had 
accomplices received of Romanus to defend and fupport him at court, 

bus ftranele f " 1S Remigius no looner underltocd, than, overcome 




t-aemfeives. fear, he ftrangled himfelf, to avoid a public and more igno- 



minious 



p Ammian. 1. xxviiL p. 359. 1 Cod. Theod. chron. p. 90, 
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minions death V Palladius, who was no lefs guilty than Re 

midus, had been, it feems, difgraced before, for feme othe 



miidemeanour, though he afcribed his misfortune chiefly to 
his having impofed upon the emperor in an affair of fuch im- 
portance. Of this Valentinian had fome fufpicion, and there- 
fore ordered him to be arretted ; but Avhile the foldiers who 
guarded him were paffing the night (no doubt the eve of 
fome fettival) in a church, he ended his life in the fame man- 
ner as Rcmig-ius had done his '". Romanus himfelf was then 



under arreft, for having, by his unaccountable conduct 



9 



driven Firmus, a Moorifh prince, to revolt. Theodofius, 
who was fent to fupprefs the rebellion, had feized Romanus, 
with all his domeftics and papers, among which were found 
fome relating to the affair of Leptis. Upon this Palladius 
had been arretted \ but both he and Remigius having laid 
violent hands on themfelves, Romanus was fome' time after 
fet at liberty, and the matter dropped for the prefent, but re-, 
fumed under Gratian, when Romanus was convicted of high 

mifdemeanours ; but neverthelefs, by the intereft of Mera- 

baudus, allowed to come to court to plead his own caufe 
before the emperor l . What was the ifiue of this affair, we 
are no-where told. Firmus, whom we have mentioned 
above, was the fon of Nubel, the moft powerful of all the 

Moorifh princes, who looked upon him, though fubje£t, to 

the Romans, as their king and fovereign. He left feveral 
fons behind him, and among the reft Firmus and Zamma. 



The latter being privately murdered by his brother Firmus 
Romanus^ with whom Zamma lived in great intimacy, to 
revenge the death of his friend, did all that lay in his power 
to incenfe the emperor againft Firmus, being backed therein 
by his kinfman Remigius, then magitter ofEciorum. Here- 
upon Firmus, apprifed of the danger that threatened him* 
and no longer able to bear the haughty and infolent behaviour 
of Romanus, and the officers of the army, refolved to re- 
volt in his own defence 5 and accordingly, having animated 

the other Moorifh nations to fhake off the yoke, under which 
they had long groaned, he afiumed the purple and the other Firmus re 
enfigns of royalty, with the title of king, a Roman tribune, ™^ ca m 
who had taken part with him, laying his collar upon the 
head of the new king inttead of a diadem *. Some antiqua- 
ries will have this to be the Firmus, who, on an antient 



Q_q4 



m 



1 Ammian. 1. xxx. p. 417. 5 Idem, 1. xxviii. p. 321. & h 



xxix. p. 399. 1 Idem, 1. xxviii. p. 381, 382. : iaeHj, \ 

xxx. p. 429. Orof. l.vii. c. 33. Zof. 1. iv. p. 744.. 
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medal, bears the title of Auguftus f ; but their opinion is re- 



jected by others. Firmus, rinding himfelf in a fhort time at 
the head of a confiderable body of Moors, who flocked to 
him from all quarters, ravaged the provinces of Africa and 
Mauritania without oppoiition, and even made himfelf mailer 
of Csefarea, now Algier, the metropolis of Mauritania Cse 



farea and f a ri en fis, where he found a confiderable fum belonging to 




the exchequer, but left in the hands of the magiftrates of 
that city. The officers of the treafury ftied the magiftrates 
for the money which had been left with them in truft ; but 
were ordered by the emperor to drop the profecution, Cle- 
mens, bimop of the place, having prevailed upon him to iflue 
that order, and by that means faved his country from certain 
ruin L . The famous Symmachus, of whom hereafter, wrote 
on this occafion to Titianus, then vicar of Africa, prelTing 
him to caufe the order which the bifhop had obtained to be 
put in execution \ Firmus took likewife the city of Rucata, 
betrayed to him as was believed, by the bilhop of the Dona- 



tifts, upon his prorniling not to moleft any of that feci: 



The Donatifts looked upon Firmus, not as an ufurper, but a 
lawful prince ; whence they were in thofe parts ftyled Fir- 
miani c . The emperor was no fooner informed of the revolt 
Thccdcfius of Firmus, than he difpatched againft him Theodofius, the 
is fent a- beft general of his time, with the troops that were quartered 
gauift him - Jn p annon j a an( i Upper Madia, and a detachment out of 

thofe that attended the court, and were thence called comi- 
tatenfes. Theodofius embarqued at Aries in the latter end of 
the year 372, or the beginning of 373, and having had a 

favourable paflage, landed ibon after at a place called Igilgi- 

tanum in Mauritania Sitifenfis. Fiis nrft care, upon his ar- 
rival, was to arreft Romanus, who, by his haughty and ar- 
bitrary conduct, had, as it were, forced the Moors to re- 
Firmus ore- volt. Firmus in the mean time, hearing that fo renown- 

ed a commander was fent againft him, began to defpair of fuc- 
cefs ; and thereupon difpatched deputies to Theodofius, de- 
claring, that he had s been in a manner forced to revolt 5 that 
he did not pretend to juftify what he had done, but, on 
the contrary, was ready to liibmit, and quit the enfigns of 

royalty, provided the emperor would forget his pafl conduct. 

Theodofius, thinking it advifeable to admit of his fubmiffi- 



ant. 



nd excufe, aftiired him of his pardon, upon his 



g 



y Spanh. 1. vii. p 599. 2 Cod. Theod. tit. 6. p. 389. Sym- 
much. I i. epift. 5S. p. 39. :i Sym. ibid. ° Auguit. ep. 
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intf up to him fome of the chief men among the Moors 




way of hoftages. This Firm us promifed to do; but as he 

put off from day to day the execution of his promife, Theo- 

dofius, fufpe&ing his fincerity, marched from Panchariana, 
the place of the general rendezvous, to Tubufuptius, in' the 
neighbourhood of mount Ferratus, where Mafcezel, brother 

to Firmus, lay encamped with a confiderable body of Moors. 

He was there met by a fecond embafly from Firmus j but, 



i 



as the deputies brought no hoftages along with them, he would 
not fo much as admit them to his prefence, but fell unex- 
pectedly upon the Tyndenfes and Mafmiffenfes, two Moorifli 
nations, commanded by Mafcezel ; and having defeated them 

narions in 

with great llaughter, he laid wafte the country,' razed the alliance with 
caftle of Petra, which had been lately built^ and made himfelf Firmus - 
mafter of another ftrong-hold, which he * made choice of for 
a magazine, ftoring it with all forts of provifions, that they 



might be nearer at hand, in cafe he fhould think fit to pene 
trate farther into the country. In the mean time, Mafcezel, 
having rallied his broken forces, ventured a fecond engage- 



ment, in which he was attended with no better fuccefs than 

in the former, great numbers of his troops being cut off, 

and he himfelf narrowly efcaping. Hereupon Firmus fent Firmus P re- 

at laft the promifed hoftages, and with them fome bifhops to * e " d ^ r £ w 

intercede with Theodofius in his behalf. The Roman gene- t0 1 ml * 

ral received them with the utmoft civility and refpecl:, and 
upon their promifing in the name of Firmus,/ that the booty 

and prifoners he had taken fhould be reftored, and the R.o- 
man army fupplied with provifions, he granted a general par- 
don to him and all his followers ; which fo encouraged the 
Moor, that he came in perfon to wait on Theodofius ; and, 
bewailing his folly and raflmefs, promifed to make amends 
for both by his future conduct and fidelity. Theodofius re- 
ceived him in a moft obliging manner, gave him all the encou- 
ragement he expected or defired, and difmiffed him, extreme- 
ly pleafed with his reception. Firmus, at his departure, left 
fome of his relations behind him for hoftages ; and two days 
after delivered up to the Romans a place called Icofium, with 
the prifoners, military enfigns, and the booty he had taken. 
From thence Theodofius advanced to Tipafa, where he was 
met by the embafiadors of the Mazices, a nation inhabiting 
the eaftern parts of Mauritania Caefarienfis, who had joined 
Firmus in his revolt. They came to fubmit in the name of 
the whole nation, and to beg pardon for their revolt 3 but 
Theodofius returned them no other anfwer, than that their 

perfidydefcrved to be punifhed with the utmoft feverity. Front 

Tipafa 
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Tipafa he proceeded to Caefarea, now Algier, which Firmus 



had taken in the beginning of the rebellion, and delivered up 



But prepares to be plundered by his foldiers. There he received cer- 
for war. ta j n ixitelllgence, that FirmuS was preparing under-hand for 

war j that he had never had any real intention of concluding 
a peace with the Romans ; and that he only watched an op- 
portunity of falling upon them at the beft advantage. Here- 
upon Theodofius, leaving at Caefarea the firft and fecond le-^ 
gions, who were to repair the fortifications, and fecure it ia 
the beft manner they could againft any further attempts of 
the enemy, marched to Sugabarri, a town of Mauritania Cae- 
iarienfis , where he furprifed a Roman cohort, who had join- 
ed the rebels. Their tribunes he put to death ; but content- 
ed himfelf with condemning the common foldiers to the mean- 

Theodofius eft offices in the army. From thence he advanced farther 

advantages * nt0 count ry ; and having made himfelf mafter of Gaio- 

over his con- natis and Tingitanum, two places of great ftrength, he paf- 

fedeiates. f e( j fa mountain Ancorarius, and entering the country of 

the Mazices, gained a fignal victory over them. They made 
at firft a vigorous refiftance ; but were at length utterly de- 
feated, and almoft all put to the fvvord. But, notwithstand- 
ing this victory, the Moors poured down upon him from all 
quarters in fuch multitudes, that he thought it advifeable to 

retire, rather than penetrate farther into the country, his army 

being only three thoufand five hundred ftrong. But the ene- 
my, apprifed of his defign, not only harrafled him inceflant- 
3y on his march, but, by flopping up ail the pafTes, cut off 
his retreat ; infomuch, that the whole army muft inevitably 
have perifhed, had not the Moors unexpectedly betaken 
themfelves to flight, and left the pafTes open, at the fight of 

a great body of their own countrymen, whom they miftook, 

obferving fome Roman deferters at their head, for a rein- 
forcement coming to relieve Theodofius. The Romans, 



having thus, by a happy miftake, efcaped death or flavery, 

retired in good order to Muzucanum, and from thence to 
Tipafa s where Theodofius, reflecting on the pofturc of his 
affairs, refolved to manage the war after another manner, 
and to try, whether he could, by menaces or promifes, pre- 
vail upon the nations in alliance with Firmus to make a fe- 

parate peace, and deliver him up to the Romans. With this 
view he difpatched ernbaiiltdors to the feveral nations that had 
joined him ; which Firmus, who was well acquainted with 

the fickle temper of the Moors, no fooner undcrftood, than, 

dreading the iftue of fuch negotiations, he abandoned his ar- 



my \ and taking the advantage of a dark night, retired pri- 
vately 
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vately to the mountains called Caprarienfes, which, by rea-F«mus a* 

fonof the rocks and precipices, were deemed inacceflible. ^ do " s n ^' 
The multitude, {truck with amazement at his unexpected fli« y to"h< 

flight, and now without a head, foon difperfed ; and Theo- Ifaflenfes. 

dofius, feizing their camp, made himfelf mafter of the neigh- 
bouring countries without the leaft opposition, placing fuch 



kuuiu»5 vv«» u .v U — _ — ~rr ■. 7 — & — *- J 1 

governors over them, as had given him evident proofs of their 



fidelity. He then marched without delay in purfuit of £ 
mus, who, as he was informed, had taken fan£tuary in the 
country of the Ifaflenfes. That warlike nation refufing to de- 
liver him up, feveral battles were fought, in one of which 



Mazaca, Firmus's brother, was taken prifoner, but died 
fame day of the wounds he had received, Evafms, a perfon of 
great authority among the Ifaflenfes, and his fbn Florus fell like- 
wife into the hands of the Romans ; and as they had been re- 
markably zealous in the. caufe of Firmus, they were both, 

by Theodonus's orders, burnt alive. The Romans, over- ^feate? 
powered by numbers, were often reduced to great ftreights ; Theodof 
but having in the end utterly defeated the enemy in a battle 
which lafted from morning to night, fome nations, that had 
joined the Ifaflenfes, began to be weary of the war, and de- 
fert them. Hereupon Igmazen, prince of the country, find- 
ing himfelf abandoned by his allies, and no-ways in a condi- 
tion to make head againft the Romans with his own forces. . 

alone, privately agreed with Theodofius to betray Firmus in* 
to his hands, and accordingly ordered him to be fecured, 
while he was preparingto make his efcape. But Firmus, to 
avoid thedifgrace of the punifhment, which he apprehended 
from the Romans, ftrangled himfelf while his guards wer$.j™j^ 

afleep, to the great grief of Igmazen, who had propofed to himfelf!! 
ingratiate himfelf with the Romans, by carrying him alive to 

their camp. However, he immediately fent the body to Theo- 
dofius, who received it with great joy, and foon after re- 
turned to Sitifis, which city he entered in a kind of triumph. 

The feveral Moorifh nations, that had fided with Firmus, 
fent deputies to fue for peace ; which Theodofius readily 
granted them, upon their delivering up to him fome of their 
leading men, whom he caufed to be put to death ^. In this 
war Gildo, one of Firmus's brothers, took party with the 
Romans, and gave fignal proofs of his fidelity ; but after- 
wards revolted under Honorius, and was attended with no 
better fuccefs than his brother. When the war was ended, 

Theodofius wrote to Symmachus ; but in his letter he fj 




Aminian. 1. xxlx. p. 398—408. Zof, 1. iv p. 744 
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nly in general terms of his vi£tory, referring him 



fame for a more particma 



Book IIT 



public 



of 



Symmachu 



in 



his anfwer, commends his modefty, which to him feemed 
the more worthy of praife, as Theodofius was no lefs quali- 
fied for writing than fighting 1 . 
Cruelties ex- The following year, when Gratian was conful the third 

time with Equitius, many eminent perfons of both fexes were 

:lly racked and put to death by Simplicius, vicar of Rome, 

the intereft of 

I thofe to death 



ercifed a 
Rome by 
Simplicius. 



who, being raifed to that employment 



Maximinus, put, under 




pretenc 



to whom his patron bore the leaft grudge, and among the 
reft Aginacius, a patrician of an illuftrious and antient family, 
who had been confular or governor of Byzacene under 
lian, and vicar of Rome in the prefent reign. He was 




and though the informer could not 



make 



fed of adultery 

good the charge, yet he was fentenced to death, and exe- 
cuted with Anepfia, a lady of great diftinction, who, being 

accufed of the fame crime, had impeached Aginacius, hoping 
by that means to ingratiate herfelf with Simplicius, and efcape 

As for the emperor, he 

appears from the dates of feve- 



the danger that threatened her 

paffed the winter at Milan, as 



laws, but was again at Treves on the twenty-nrft of Ma} 



and the twentieth of J 



From 



he marched 



Germany ; and, after having ravaged the country bordering 
on the Rhine, 

which city he ordered a fort to be built named Rob 
this fort we find a law dated 



returned to Balle, in the neighbourhood of 

from 



:enth of July u . While the 

emperor was encamped there, news was brought, that the 



The Quadi Qi* adi had . with g 



broken into Illyricum, upon 



and Sarma- the following provocation : Valentinian, perhaps over-careful 

fortifying the borders of the empire, had ordered fome forts 



tians break 
into Ulyri 
eum. 



be built beyond the Danube, in th 



who, alarmed thereat, prevailed upon Eq 



of the Quadi 



of the troops in Illyricum, to 
further orders from the emper 



fufpend the work till he received 

whom they had fent fome 



©f the chief men of their nation to complain of 



But in the mean time, Max 



m 



prefect, of Gaul 



, up- 
braiding Equitius with cowardice and irrefolution, bragged 
that, in _ 

provided his fon Marceiiianus, though yet very young, was 

Mar 



fpite of the Quadi, the forts mould be foon finifhed 



but created duke of Valeria, a province of Illyricum 



being accordingly advanced to that dignity, upon 



ai 



.-rival 



r Sym 1. x. epift. i. p. 389. 3 Ammian. h xxviii. p. 363— 
366. 1 Cod, Theodof. chron. p. 93, 94. u Idem ibid- 
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arrival in Illyricum, ordered the work, which had Been for 
fome time discontinued, to be carried on a-new, without ta- 
king the lealf. notice of the complaints of the Quadi. Here- 
upon Gabinius, their king, came in perfon to wait upon him, 

entreating him, with the greateft modefty and refpecl: ima- 
ginable, not to give any motives of jealoufy or mifunder- 
ftanding between his people and the fubje&s of the empire. 

Marcellianus received him in a very obliging manner ; and j^ 1 "™ Jj^ 

pretending to hearken to his juft remonftrances, invited him (wdi, mur- 

to a banquet, during which he caufed him, without any re- dered by the 

gard to the facred laws of hofpitality, or the right of na- Romans « 

tions, to be inhumanly murdered. This black piece of 
treachery alarmed and incenfed both the Quadi and their 

neighbours the Sarmatians, who, flying to arms, paffed the 

Danube in the utmoft rage ; and falling upon the reapers, it 
being then harveft-time, cut moft of them in pieces, laid 
wafte the country to a great diftance, and returned loaded j^ad^^an- 
with an immenfe booty. In this confulion, Conftantia, non j a) an d 
the daughter of Conftantius, who was then paffmg through commit ^ 

Illyricum, in order to be married to Gratian, had fallen into 
their hands, had not Meffala, governor of the province, who 
attended her, put her into a chariot in great hafte, and con- 
veyed her with all poffible fpeed to Sirmium w . Conftantia 

was born after the death of her father, and therefore was at 
that time in the thirteenth or fourteenth year of her age 
She is fly led on the antient coins Flavia Maxima Conftantia. 
Probus, the prefect of Illyricum, refided then at Sirmium ; 
but as he was a man of no courage, though defcended of 
an illuftrious family, he was fo alarmed at the report of the 
many murders and unheard-of cruelties committed by 



vages 



cenfed enemy, that he had already provided himfelf with 



fwift horfes to make his efcape ; but being with much-ado 
prevailed upon to ftay, more out of regard to his own fafety, 
than the puhlick good, he took all imaginable care to put 
the city in a condition to withftand the efforts of the barba- 
rians ; who thereupon, inftead of laving fiege to it, refolved 



puifue Kquitius, whom they looked upon as the chief 

thor of the murder of their king. He had fled into Vale 
and thither they followed him, committing dreadful rav 
in the countries through which they paffed. In their way 
they met two lesions, the Pannonian and the. Mcefian, who 




had been fent to oppofe them, and were of fufficient ftrength 



to 



vv Ammian. 1. xxix. p. 408, 409, Zof, 1. iv. p. 745* 
x Chryf. ad vid. junior, p. 463. 
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. to reftrain their fury, had they not fallen into an unfeafona- 

ble contention about precedency, each of them claiming the 
honour of charging the firft. The barbarians, apprifed of 

their clifagreement, without waiting for the fignal of battle, 
fell firft with great fury upon the Median legion, before they 
They defeat had time to put themfelves in a pofture of defence ; and ha- 

legions!"^ 3 " v * n S cut mo ^ °^ mem in pieces, attacked, and in like man- 
ner put to the fword, the other legion, only a fmall num- 
ber of them by flight efcaping death or captivity y . Thus 

all the open country was abandoned to the barbarians, the 
Romans remaining mailers only of the fortified places, where 
they committed, fays Zofimus , as great diforders as the bar- 
barians themfelves in the other parts. But the Sarmatians 
having entered Upper Mcefia, were repulfed with incredible 
The Sarma- flaughter by Theodofius, afterwards emperor, but at that 

ed by Thee- ^ me vei 7 y oun g> an d on ty duke 0 * Moefia. The barba- 
dofaus. rians, who were infinitely fuperior to him in number, thought 

to have overpowered him ; but he, with a courage and con- 
duel: far above his years, made fudi a dreadful havock of 

them, as to fatiate with the bodies of the flain, to ufe the 

expreflion of Ammianus, the birds of prey, and the moft 

wild beafts a . The Sarmatians, defp 



9 



ing of fuccefs againft fo brave a leader, fent deputies to fue 



for peace, which they obtained, and for fome time obferved 

being kept in awe by fome troops, which Valentinian had 

lent into Ulyricum upon the firft notice of the irruption of 

the barbarians into that province. He was for leaving Gaul, 
and marching in perfoji againft them ; but as the autumn 
was already far fpent, and Macrianus king of the Alemans, 
with other princes, feemed ready to break into Gaul upon 
the departure of the emperor, he was with much-ado pre- 
vailed upon to put ofF his march to a more convenient fea 
fon. However, as he was determined to leave Gaul 

in the fpring, and march into Ulyricum, he invited M 
nus, whofe valour he chiefly dreaded, to an interview in the 

neighbourhood of Mentz. Macrianus complied with his in- 
The empe- vitation, and though at firft he betrayed a great deal of pride 
ror con- in feeing his friendmip thus courted by the Roman emperor, 

cS * ude \vith * n ^ e en< ^ ^ e acce P te d tne advantageous terms that were 
the king of offered him, and continued to his death a faithful friend to 

the Ak- the Romans b . He was in the end killed by Merobandes 

king 




naans, 



? Ammian. & Zof. ibid. z Zof. p. 74?. a Ammian. 
p 410,411. b Idem, l.xxx. p. 417,418. 
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kins: of the Franks, whofe dominions he had invaded \ 




lentinian, having thus concluded a peace with the brave king 

of the Alemans, returned to Treves, where he pafled the 

winter e ; and the following fpring fet out from thence for 
Illyricum, attended by his wife Juftina and Valentinian her An f n ™ a I r l ch 
eldeft fon. Gratian was left at Treves, with a numerous bo- "cum° 




of troops, to keep the German nations in awe. The 
prefent year 375, is marked in the fafti thus ; the year after 
the third confulfhip of Gratian and his collegue Equitius. 
St. Jerom writes, that no confuls were named this year, on 
account of the difturbances raifed in Pannonia by the Sarma- 

tians The emperor was ftill at Treves on the ninth of 

April 1 ; but left that city foon after e . He was met on 
his march by embaffadors from the Sarmatians, who, throw- 
ing thcmfelves at his feet, earneftly entreated him not to 
'e credit to the reports that had been fpread abroad con- 
cerning the ravages and cruelties faid to have been commit- 
ted by thofe of their nation ; they allured him, that, upon 

examination, he would not find them guilty of the crimes 
that were by their enemies urged againft them. The empe- 
ror anfwered, that he would determine nothing for the pre- 
fent ; but fufpend his judgment till his arrival in thofe parts 




which had moft fufFered by their late irruption. Having thus 

difmifled the embaffadors, he purfued his march ; and arrivii 



6 



ricum, took up his quarters at Carnuntum, once a llou 

decay. Moft geographers take it to be 



the uty of Hainburgh on the Danube in Auftria, about thirty 
three miles eaft of Vienna. The emperor chofe it, as being moft 
conveniently fituated for the defence of the country, and 
continued there three months, making the neceflary prepara- 
tions for his intended expedition againft the Quadi and Sarma- 
tions h . IL was ftill at Carnuntum on the twelfth of Auguft ; . 

Ainmianus blames him for not enquiring how Gabinius king of 
the Quadi cume to be murdered, nor punifhing thofe, who, 
through treachery or cowardice, had abandoned the defence 

of l ie frontiers ; both which things were expected from a 
prince of his exa&nefs and feverity ,: . Probusthe prefect was 
the only p^rfon againft whom he {hewed any refentment for 
he, to fatisfy the avarice of the emperor, had, according to 
Ammianus, opprefled the people committed to his care in a 

manner 



c Idem ibid. d Cod. Theod. chron. p. 64. e Hier. 

chron. 1 Cod. Theod. chron. p. 94. f - Ammian. 1. xxx, 

p. 418. * Idem ibid. i Cod. Theod. chron, p. 94. 
* Ammian. p. 425. 
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The people manner hardly to be exprefted, putting to death, banifh 




3 

y 



uemnmg to dungeons, the moft wealthy among them 
that he might feize their eftates ; infomuch, that all the per 
fons of rank id the country, dreading the avarice and unheard- 
of cruelties of their governor, had privately difpofed of their 
effects, and abandoned their country. All this the emperor 
learnt of a philofopher, by name Iphicles, who had been fent 
by the Epirots his countrymen, to thank Probus for his pru 



dent and mild adminiftration. The emperor, informed of the 

errand on which he was fent, afked him, whether his coun- 
trymen were really fatisfied. with their governor ? and whe- 
ther their thanks and commendations were fincere ? They 
thank and commend him, anfwered frankly the philofoph 



but with tears in their eyes, and fore againft their will 



Hereupon Valentinian made a ftricl: enquiry into his conduct 
and, finding him guilty of moft enormous extortions, and 
unheard-of barbarities, refolved to depofe him ; but was pre- 
vented by death from putting his defign in execution l . Thus 
Ammianus. But St. Jerom writes, that Illyricum was plun- 
dered, and tyrannically opprefled, by Equitius, witho 




much as mentioning Probus " ; and Ammianus himfelf owns, 
that Leo, then magifter officiorum, exafperated the emperor 

againft Probus, hoping to be made prefect in his room 



of the family P r °b us was defcended from one of the moft illuftrious families 
of Probus. in Rome, and reckoned amongft his anceftors the emperor 

Marcus Aurelius. The families of the Probi, of the Anicii, 
and of the Olybrii, were, according to St. jerom Aufo 



nius p , and Prudentius % the moft confpicuous in Rome. 

Probus, who had embraced the chriftian religion, with his 

whole family r , lived in great intimacy with St. Ambrofe, 
the celebrated bifhop of Milan. When the latter was by the 
emperor appointed governor of Liguria and ^Emilia, Probus, 



in taking his leave of him, gave him the following memorable 
advice : Acquit yourfelf in your office, not like a governor, 
but like a bilhop . St. Ambrofe was then by profeffion a 

pleader or advocate. Probus was firft proconful of Africa in 

358, afterwards four times prefect of Italy or Gaul, and in 
37 1, Gratian's collegue in the confulfhip. He was no lefs fa- 
mous for his wealth, than his birth and employments ; for he 

is faid to have owned immenfe pofleflions in all the provinces 

of 



1 Idem ibid. m Hier. chron. n Ammian. 1. xxx. p. 
424, 425. 0 Hier. ep. 8. p, 63. p Aufon. ep. 3. p. 422* 

* Prud. ia Sym. 1. i. p. 221. r Idem ibid. * Ambrof. viu 

P- 79> 
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of the empire l * Paulinus Diaconus tells us, that two Perfian 
lords of great diftin&ion, being come to Milan to vifit St. Am- : 
brofe, went from thence to Rome, on purpofe to behold the 
randeur and pomp in which Probus lived - . He died, as ap- 
pears from Claudian, before the end of the year 394, being 

then in the fixtieth year of his age s , after having received the 
facrament of baptifm ; and was buried in a magnificent mo- 




nument near the church of St. Peter at Rome, of which mo- 
nument fome remains were {till to be feen in the time of pope 

Nicolas V \ Several letters written to him by Symmachus 
have reached our times , and a poem addrefled to him by 
Aufonius in 372. Ammianus commends him in feveral places 
of his hiftory, but more frequently taxes him with great 
vices, perhaps becaufe he profefled the chriftian religion ; , 
Claudian, though a pagan as well as Ammianus, highly ccm- 
mends him ; but it is in a panegyric on his children a . Both 
Writers agree in extolling his generality. His wife Proba^ 

named in the antient infcriptions Anicia Faltonia Proba, was 
no lefs efteemed on account of her birth and extraordinary 
qualities, than her hufband, being adorned with every virtue 

becoming her fex, and defcended from the Anician family, 
equalled by Cafliodorus b , St. Auftin - , St. Jerom d , and St. 

Ambrofe , to the imperial families. Some of her anccftors 

bore the fir ft employments in the times of the republic ; and 
one of them is faid to have been honoured with a triumph for 
reducing Illyricum Ammianus and Zofirnus h take no- 
tice of their immenfe wealth ; and St. Jerom, writing to De- 

metrias the grand-daughter of Probusj fays, that it was the 

peculiar prerogative of her family to poffefs riches, and de- 

fpife them . Anicius Julianus, on whom Symmachus be- 

ftows great encomiums , was the firft Roman fenator that 

embraced the chriftian religion ! . Ammianus obferves, that, 
the reign of Conftantius, the Anicians bore the chief fway 



Rome 



But 



1 Ammian. 1. xxvii. p. 352. u Ambrof. vit. p. 83. vv Claud, 
de confulat. Olyb. & Prob. p. 2. x Baron, ad ann. 39:;. 
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But to refume the thread of our hiftory : Valentinian, 

during his ftay at Carnuntum, caufed Fauftinus, nephew to 
Viventius, a few years before prefect of Gaul, to be firft in- 

Fauflinus humanly racked, and afterwards publicly executed, being ac- 
executed. cu f e( j 0 f magical practices, and of having anfwered one Nigri- 

nus,defiring him in jeft to make him a notary, Make me firft 
emperor. They were joking ; but the joke coft both of them 
their lives. From Carnuntum the emperor difpatched Mero- 
bandes and count Sebaftian, with a party of foot, to lay wafte 

the enemy's country, while he, with the main body of the 
army, advanced to Acincum, now Gran, or, as others will 
Valentinian have it, Buda, in Lower Hungary '. There he pafied the 
ravages the £) anu b e5 an( j having ravaged the enemy's country far and near, 
theQuadi. deftroying all with fire and fword, he returned to Acincum, 

when the autumn was already far advanced. Being defirous 
to find out fome convenient winter-quarters in that frozen 
climate, he proceeded from thence to Sabaria, now Servar ; 

but that place not anfwering his expectation, he purfued his 
march along the Danube to Bregetio, which fome take . to be 



a village now called Bregnitz, and others a place in the ifle 

of Schut, where the prefent city of Komare ftands, or a little 
below that of Markelhaz o. There he gave audience to the 
embaffadors of the Quadi, come to fue for peace ; but while 
he was fpeaking to them with great warmth, and threatening 

to extirpate their whole nation, he all on a fudden fell to the 

ground, as if his life and voice had failed him at once. He 
was conveyed into his chamber by thofe who attended him, 

where he was feized with convulfion fits, and violent con- 
He dies fud • torfions of all his limbs, in the agonies of which he expired 

denly. on t h e feventeenth of November of this year 375, in the 

fifty-fifth year of his age, after having reigned twelve years, 
wanting an hundred days p . Vi&or writes, that he died of a 
furfeit St. Jerom afcribes his death to a violent vomiting of 
blood r . Socrates tells us, that being affronted at the mean- 
nefs and beggarly appearance of the embafladors of the Quadi, 
he afked them, If their country afforded men of no better 
quality to appear before him ? They anfwered, That the firft 
men in the nation were in his prefence. Hereupon he fell into 
a great paffion, upbraiding their whole nation with arrogance, 

for prefuming to infult the majefly of the Roman emperor 

and 



n VideBaudr. p. 55. 0 Vide Sanf. & Baud. p. 129, 13 0 
p Ammian. 1. xxx. p. 427. Vict. epit. Philoft. 1. ix. c. 16. p 
130. s Vict. epit. r Hier, ep. 3. p. 26. 
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and people. He delivered this with fo much heat and vio- 
lence, that, his veins burfting, he was inftantly fuffocated in 
his own blood s . The reader will find in Socrates part of 

the fpeech which he made, or is fuppofed to have made, to several o- 

the embaffadors r . His death was prefaged, according tokens P re ~! 



Valenci 



Ammianus, by feverai omens : A blazing {far,, which in the 
opinion of that writer, ever forebodes the death of fome great nian's death 



perfonage, had appeared a few days before : at Sirmium the 




palace court, and forum were confumed by lightning : the 
night before he died, he faw, or imagined to fee, his wife, 
then abfent, fitting by him, in a melancholy pofture and in 
a mourning drefs, with her hair diflievelled. This Am- 
mianus takes to have been his genius forfaking him ". On 
the day he died, his horfe, while he was about to mount, 
rearing with great fury, his ftrator or equerry, ftriving to 

emperor in the faddle, happened to give him a 
blow ; which he refenting with his ufual brutality, ordered 
the equerry's hand to be cut off ; but Cerealis, tribunus fta- 

buli, or mafter of the horfe, put off the execution of lb 
cruel and unjuft an order at the peril of his own life v '. 
The year before, the Tiber overflowed its banks, and laid all 
the lower parts of Rome under water, the inhabitants being 
obliged to fave themfelves upon the hills, where they had 
perilhed with hunger, had not Claudius, prefect of the 
city, fent them a feafonable fupply of provifions in boats, 
Thefe overflowings of the Tiber were generally looked 



upon as the forerunners of fome public difafter. The 
body of the deceafed emperor was embalmed, and fent to 
Constantinople, to be interred there amongft the other 
chriftian princes. It arrived in that city on the twenty 



ghth of December of the enfuing year 376, but was not 
buried till the twenty- firft of February of the year 382, when 
Theodofius paid it that laft duty \ Some pretended in 1 174 to 
have difcovered his body at Andernach on the Rhine ; but it 
is evident from hiftory, that he was buried at Conftanti-j 

As to his character, Ammianus taxes him w r ith feve-t 
ral vices. He was, according to that writer, naturally inclin- 
ed to cruelty, punifhing even the fmalleft faults with the ut- 
moft feverky, and fiiffering his minifters, or rather encourag- 
ing them, to exercife unheard-of cruelties. He was covet- 




gree, ufing all pofiible methods to raife mo 



mch, however, fome excufe in him, as he found 

R r 2 



his 
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his accefiion to the empire, the exchequer quite exhaufted by 
his predecefibrs, efpecially by Julian, who had fpent immenfe 



funis in the Perfian war. He had a mighty opinion of his 



own accomplifhments and abilities, and therefore hated all 

Who were eminent for learning, valour, fkill in the military 



art, or any other prerogative ; nay, even fuch as had a gen- 



y j L 0 , j j . D 

teel fancy in drefs. He pretended to be a great enemy to 



cowards, and nevertheless, on fcveral occafions, betrayed 
more fear than was becoming a man, who, from his infancy, 
had borne arms ; infomuch, that his minifters, who were 
well acquainted with his temper, when he was in a paffion, 

and they could by no other means appeafe him, ufed to pre- 
tend certain intelligence from the frontiers, that the barbari- 
ans were up in arms, and ready to break into the empire ; 
which never failed to allay his wrath, and make him appear, 
to ufe the expreffion of Ammianus, as mild as ever was An- 
toninus Pius y . He fuffered himfelf to be ftrangely impoftd 
upon by his minifters, repofing an entire confidence in thole 

Who deferved it the leaft ; whence the provinces were often 



opprefied, and the people reduced to beggary, while he, mif- 



led and deceived by thofe about him, believed they enjoyed 



an entire happinefs : . Had he not been deceived in the choice 
of his minifters, fays Victor, he would have reigned with 

great glory, and been ranked after his death amongft the beft 
princes a . And truly he was, even according co Ammianus, 
a writer no-ways partial to him, or any of the chriftian 

princes, endowed with many excellent qualities ; well ac- 
quainted with the military art, and no lefs with the art of 
governing ; careful in protecting the fubjedts of the empire 



againft the incurfions of the barbarians ; an exact obferver of 
the military difcipline ; enured from his infancy to hardfhips, 

and no-ways bialfed by favour in difpofmg of the great offi- 



ces. Tho' he had many relations, who, upon his advance- 
ment, expected great preferments, yet he employed none of 
them, except his brother Valens, whom he aftumed for his 
collegue, and with whom he reigned in perfect concord. In 
his entertainments he was fplendid, but not profufe ; ill his 
perfon comely, and well-fhaped in his conversation agree- 
able ; of an extraordinary memory, and ready elocution) 
knowing well how to accommodate himfelf to all times and 
occaficns b . He fuffered no places to be bought or fold dur- 
ing the whole time of his reign ; and tho' he was often mil- 

taken 



y Ammian. 1. xxx. p. 431, 432. z Vict. ibid. p. 345 
* Idem ibid. J Ammian. p. 433. 
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taken in the choice of his officers and minifters, yet his 

prefer only the moil defervins;, and for 



reafon he neglected his own relations. He abated the 

and eafed his people, as far as the ftate of his affairs would 

allow, of the heavy burdens laid upon them by his prede- 
ceffors c . He was an utter ftrangcr to debauchery and un- 
lawful pleafures, which he endeavoured to reftrain by feveral 

excellent laws '. As to his religion, in the great variety of 
opinions, which at that time divided the world, he inviolably 
adhered to the orthodox faith 5 but avoiding all difputes, he 

allowed to the reft of his fubjccls, even to the pagans, an 
entire liberty cf confciencc. He is blamed by the ecclefiaftic 
writers, for fuffering his brother Valcns to persecute the or- 
thodox chriftians ; but fome alledge in his defence, that the 
condition of his affairs would not allow him in prudence 
openly to oppofe Valens, fince that perhaps might have 
kindled a civil war, which, at that time, would have proved 

fatal to the empire. To conclude, he was endowed, accord- 
ing to Ammianus, with fuch excellent qualities, that had 
they not been allayed with the mixture of the above-mention- 
ed vices, especially with that of cruelty, he had been no-ways 
inferior to the excellent emperors Trajan and M. Aurelius e . 
Amongft his other laws he enacted one addrehed to Maximus 
vicar of Rome, relating to the ftature or fize of fuch as were 
to be admitted into the army, which was not to be under 

fix foot feven inches 

We mail now proceed to the hiflory of the reign of Va- Tin 
lens in the eaft, which, to avoid confufion, we have thought^ 
proper to deliver feparately, there being no other connection, 
but that of time, between the reigns and tranfa£tions of the 
two princes. After the divifion of the provinces made at Me- 
diana in the neighbourhood of Naiffus in Dacia in 364* 

Valens returned to Conftantinople, where he enacled a law 
dated the twenty-fixth of December, forbidding the meffen- 
gers of good news to exact, according to the abufe which 



then prevailed, or even to accept, any thing of the people j 
but allows them to receive what perfons of rank and fortune 
mall think proper to offer them of their own accord s . The 
following year 365, Valens was frill at Conftantinople on the 
nineteenth of March 11 ; but foon after fet out for Syria, the 



Perfians being in motion, with a defign, as was apprehended 

R r 
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to break the peace which they had lately concluded with Jo- 
vian. Being informed, as he entered Bithynia, that the 
Goths were ready to invade Thrace, he difpatched meflen- 

gers to his officers in thofe parts, warning them to be upon 



their guard, and purfued his march to Caefarea in Cappadocia, 



where he was on the fourth of July, and continued there till 

the latter end of the fummer \ During his nay in that city, 

a dreadful earthquake happened, which was felt in moft pro- 
vinces of the empire, and overturned feveral cities in Sicily, 
Paleftine, and above all in the ifland of Crete, where the 
fhock was moft violent "When Valens was upon the point 
of departing from Csefarea, news was brought him of the 
Proropius revolt of Procopius, who, after having paid the laft duty to 
rauL», DOC {y G f hi s kinfman Julian, had privately withdrawn, 

through fear of Jovian, into Cherfonefus Taurica ; but not 
trufting thole barbarians, and finding himfelf deftitute even of 
the neccfiaries of life, he left that inhofpitable country, and 
returning in difguife into the territories of the empire, he 
reached undifcovered the city of Chalcedon, where he was 
received by one Strategius, his truity friend, and by him 



carefully concealed .at his country-houfe. From thence 

he went frequently in a mean drefs to Conftaritinople ; 
and finding that the people there were generally diflatisfied 
with the prefent government, on account of the cruelties 



practifed by Petronius, whofe daughter, Albia Dominica, the 
emperor had married, he refolved to improve that difiatisfac- 
tion to his own advantage. Having therefore gained over an 
eunuch of great wealth, by name Eugenius, lately difgraced 
by Valens, and fome of the officers who commanded the 
troops that had been fent into Thrace againft the Goths 
and were then quartered at Conftantinople, he boldly ven- 
tured to difcover himfelf, and lay before the people and fol- 
diery the title he had to the empire, as being nearly related 

And is ac- to Julian. Hereupon the officers, whom he had gained be- 
fov^h-cfty f° re -hand, proclaimed him emperor ; and the reft, follow* 
os Conftan- their example, faluted him with the title of Auguftus, 
tropic and carried him in triumph to the imperial palace, whither 



he was attended only by the dregs of the people. However, 
the next and the following days, feveral perfons of diftin&ion 
joined him, and at length the whole city of Conftantinople 

The news of this revolt ftruck Valens with fuch terror and 

difmay, 
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difmay, that he was for quitting the imperial purple and re-^ 

figning the empire ; but being, with powerful arguments, 
perfuaded by his friends not to part with the imperial dignity, 
he detached fome troops againft his new rival, hoping to crufli 

him before he was in a condition to make any refiftance. 
This detachment met Procopius at Mygdus in Phrygia, at- 
tended by a promifcuous multitude of fugitive flaves, defer- 

ters, and perfons of defperate fortunes, who, upon the ap- 
proach of the emperor's forces, put themfelves in a pofture of 

defence. But Procopius, diftrufting their courage, while both 
parties were ready to engage,, ftept boldly forward, as if he 



defigned to challenge one of the adverfe party to a fmgle 



combat ; and taking Vitalianus, one of the officers, by the 
hand, mildly upbraided him and his fellow-foldiers, for iiding 
with a Pannonian robber againft one allied to the family of 

Conftantine the Great. His fpeech made fuch a deep impref-He Is joined 
fion upon them, that they immediately paffed over to his b y^ P art y 

party, and, with loud acclamations faluting him em P cr °r,y 0 ^/ t e r o^*" 
carried him in triumph to the imperial pavilion k . This 
defection brought a very feafonable acceffion of ftrength to 
Procopius, who thereupon detached a ftrong party, under 

the conduct of Rumitalca a tribune, to feize on Nice ; 
which they did accordingly, without the lofs of a fmgle 
man '. Valens, alarmed at the ufurper's unexpected pro- 
grefs, difpatched Vadomarius, formerly king of the Aleman 
to recover that important place, while he went in perfon to 

lay fiege to Chalcedon, from which city one of his laws is 
dated the firft of December m but he met with fo vigorous 
a refiftance, that he was obliged to give over the enterprize, Valens obli- 
the befieged infulting him from the walls as he retired, and ^ 

reviling him with the nickname of Sabaiarius, that is, Beer-Chakedcn. 
drinker, fabaia being a kind of fmail drink made of barley, 
and common in Pannonia, where Valens was born. Rumi- 
talca, who commanded in Nice, being informed of his re- 
treat, fallied out with great boldnefs, and bearing all down 



before him, had utterly defeated the emperor, had not Va- 
lens, upon timely notice of his approach, taken a quite dif- 
ferent rout by the lake Sunona, and the windings of the river 
Gallus . Thus was the emperor obliged to abandon Bithy- 
nia to the enemy, and retire with ail expedition to Ancyra, 

where he continued waiting the arrival of the troops which 

R r 4 Lupicinus 
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Lupicinus was leading out of the eaft to his affiftance. 

the mean time, Arintheus, one of his chief commanders, an 
omcer of great prowefs and renown, meeting a party of the 




rebels, commanded by one Hyperechius, formerly an appa^ 

ritor, and fcorning to enter the lifts with fuch a contempt^, 
hie enemy, commanded, with an air of authority, Hypere- 
chius's own men to bring to him in chains their vile aruj 
', defpicable leader 5 which they did accordingly, ftruck with 
the awful and majeftic mein of that renowned commander °, 
procop'ws But, in the mean time, Procopius, being informed, that the 
ft ' Z T and " mone y a ^ otte d for the pay of the foldiers who ferved in the 
the. aeafure ea ^? was lodged in the city of Cyzicus, haftened thither, laid 
lodged there .fiege to the place, and in the end reduced it, though defend- 
ed with great rcfolution and intrepidity by Seronianus, at that 

time comes demeiticorum, who found means to make his 

efcape, as Zolimus informs us }) ; but was afterwards taken 

in Lydia, carried prifoncr to Nice, and there by Marcellus, 

overnor of the place, put to death. Procopius being, 

the reduction of this place, become mafter of the Hellefpont, 
he appointed Hormiida governor of that province, with the 
title of proconful. He was the foil of Hormiida, brother, to 
Sapor king of Perfia, who, as we have related ejfewhere, 





had, in the year 323, taken refuge in the court of Conftan- 
tine the Great, and ever after ferved the Romans with great 
fidelity. Procopius fpent the belt part of the winter in endea- 
vouring to draw over to his party the cities of Afia 5 but his 
defigns were in great meafure defeated by Clearchus vicar of 



that province, and more by his own conduct 3 tor having 
hitherto behaved with great moderation and humanity, he all 



tyrannical. on a ^dden g rew proud, haughty, and tyrannical., loading 



the provinces that had 1 ubmitted to him with exorbitant taxes 
tho 5 he knew, that their averfion to Valens was chiefly ow-- 



ing to that prince's avarice. But nothing more prejudiced 



the people againlr. him, than his commanding the houfe of 



Arbetio to be ftripped of the moveables of ineftimable value, 
and of the immenfe riches, which that antient and brave 
commander had amaffed under Conilantius. He gave him 
this unfeafonable proof of his indignation, tho' he had former^ 
ly lived in great friendihip with him, upon his declining to 

upon him, on account of his great age, and the infir- 
mities attending: it . The following vear 266-, Valens, up- 

on the arrival of the troops from theeaft under die command 

of 




n 
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of Lupicinus, left Galatia, whither he had retired from be- 
fore Chalcedon, and marched into Lycia ? with a defign to 

put the whole to the hTue of a battle. As the foldiers of 
Procopius were greatly animated by the prefence of Fausti- 
na, Conftantius's widow, and her little daughter Conftanti- 

ria, whom Procopius carried about with him, and often ex- 
pofed to the view of the army, Valens, to defeat that arti- 
fice, prevailed upon Arbetio, who had commanded the forces 
under Conftantius, and was beloved by the foldiery, to join 
him, not doubting, but the prefence and interefl: of one of 
that prince's chief commanders, would draw great numbers 
of the rebels over to his party. He was not therein deceiv- 
ed for the prefence of Arbetio, and the high opinion they 

all entertained of him, quite turned the hearts of Procopius's 
men ; which Gomoarius, one of his chief commanders, be- 
ing well apprifed of, thought it advifeable to abandon the 

tyrant, andfubmitto Valens ". This happened, according to Procopius 

Zofimus, in the neighbourhood of Thyatira in Lydia, in the abandoned 
heat of a battle, while Valens was in imminent danger of be- 
ing utterly defeated by the courageous behaviour and prudent f 1C ers. 
conduct of young Hormifda \ We queflion whether this 
can be reconciled with what we read in Ammianus. After 
this, Valens advanced to Sardes, and from thence to Nicolia, 
a city of Phrygia, where he gave the rebels battle, the ifiiie 



0 * *w 

whereof continued doubtful, till Agilo, by nation a German, 



one of Procopius's chief commanders, with many others, 
went over to V alens \ which fo dimeartened Procopius, that, Defeated, 
quitting his horfe, he fled into an adjoining wood, attended taken > an< * 
by Florentius and Barchalbas a tribune. There they wander- ^ u 
ed about, till the moon fhining out with great brightn^fs, 

they began to apprehend they might be difcovered. Here- 
upon Procopius's two companions, feizing him to fave them- 
felves, carried him bound to the emperor, who immediately 



ordered his head to be flruck off, and lent it to Valenti 



nian then in Gaul r . Florentius and Barchalbas were 
likewife put to death by the emperor's orders ; but, in the 

opinion of Ammianus, contrary to the rules of juitice 
and equity : for had they betrayed, fays that writer, a law- 
ful prince, their treafon had deferved to be puiiifhcd with 
death ; but as he was a rebel and ufurper, they had rrrcat 
reafon to expect another fort of reward for their fcar.cable 



r Ammian. p 327, 320. s Zof h iv. p. 759. t --in;- 
S&ian. p. 339. Phiioit. L vii. c. 5. p. 125. 
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fervice Philoftorgius writes, that the army caufed Floren- 

tius to be burnt alive, for his cruelties to thofe of their party 



at Nice v , he having been appointed by Procopius governor of 



that city ; but from Ammianus it is evident, that Marcellus, 
of whom anon, and not Florentius was governor of that ci- 

What Socrates writes x of the cruel death to which the 
emperor condemned Proccpius, and likewife his two generals, 

Agilo and Gomoarius, tho* they had abandoned him before 




his defeat, deferves no credit, fince Ammianus, who never 
fpares Valens, in difplaying with great minutenefs his other 
cruelties, takes no notice of this ; nay, he tells us in exprefs 

terms, that Araxes, father-in-law to Agilo, by his interelfc 



obtained his pardon, tho' he had been praefectus praetorio to 
Procopius y . Such was the end of this ufurper, in the forty- 
fecond year of his age, after he had borne the title of empe- 
ror for the fpace of about eight months. He was put to death, 
according to Idatius and Socrates, on the^wenty-feventh of 
May ; but on the twentieth of June, according to the chro- 

Hb birth, nicle of Alexandria. He was bom of an iHuftrious family in 

a ncf charac-' ^* c * a > anc * near ty related to the emperor Julian. He was, 
4er , tho' a pagan, employed by Conftantius on account of his in- 
tegrity, and raifed by Julian to great employments, and di- 



ftinguifhed with the title of count. When that prince fet out 
on his memorable expedition againft the Perfians, he invefted 
him and count Sebaftian with the command of a body of thirty 
thoufand chofcn men, who were to remain in Mesopotamia, 

and cover the empire on that fide againft any fudden irrup- 
tion of the enemy /j . Zofimus writes, that he delivered up 
to Jovian the purple robe, which Julian was faid, as we have 
related above, to have given him, charging him to aflume it, 

if he mould happen to die before his return from Perfia •'. 
That writer adds, that thereupon Jovian gave him leave to 
retire with his family to Casfarea in Cappadocia, and lead 
there a retired life. Be that as it will, it is certain from Am- 
mianus, that he was fent by Jovian to attend the corfe of Ju- 
lian to Tarfus ; and afterwards withdrawing, he kept himfelt 

concealed, till he aiTumed the title of emperor, which occa- 

fioned his ruin. He was, according to Ammianus, a man of 
few words, clofe and referved j of no mean prefence, tho' he 
went fomewhat Hooping, with his eyes ever fixed on the 
ground, which proceeded from his gloomy and melancholy 

temper ; 



0 Ammian. 1. xxvii. p. 335. & 1. xxvi. p. 329. w Philoft. ■ 
p. 123. x Socrat. 1. iv. c .5. p. 214. y Ammian. 1. xxvi. p. 
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temper ; yet he was always averfe to the fhedding of blood, 

which, in the opinion of Ammianus, was a thing to be won- 
dered at, confidering the morofenefs of his difpofition b . Mar- 
cellus, governor of Nice, and kinfman to Procopius, hearing of 
his death, ordered Serenianus, who was kept clofe prifoner in 
the place, to be immediately difpatched, faving, by the death 
of one man, the Jives of many, fays Ammianus ; for as he 



M^rc 



was noted for his cruelty, and had a great afcendant over Valens, 
whole countryman he was, it was feared, had he outlived 
the defeat of Procopius's party, he would have induced the 
emperor, too much inclined of himfelf, to revenge, and oc- 
cafioned the deftruction of many perfons, innocent as well 
as guilty c . After this bold execution, Marcellus being in- 
formed, that a body of Goths was marching to the affiftance 
of Procopius, and not doubting but he {hould be able to 

draw them over to his own party, feized on the city of Chal- 
cedon ; and being affifted by fome, whom poverty and def- 
pair had driven into rebellion, he aflumed the purple, and 
caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor. But Valens, upon 
the firft notice of his revolt, difpatched without delay a par- 
ty of chofen men againft him, who, coming upon him un- 
expectedly, feized him, and having loaded him with chains, ^ J^ 3 ^ 

dragged him to the public prifon 5 whence he v/as taken out t0 
the next day, and, together with his accomplices, tortured 
to death (! . ThemifHus, in his panegyric upon Valens, writ- 
ten a few months after the death of Procopius, tells us, that 
he ufed his victory with great moderation, punifhing oj 
the chief authors of the revolt c . But Ammianus f and Zo- 
fimus s afilire us, that he proceeded with the utmoft feve- 
rity againft fuch as were but barely fufpe&ed of having fa- 
voured the rebels. His ears were open to all complaints and 
information ; and few who had the misfortune to be accufed, 
were fo happy as to efcape death, baniftiment, or confifcati- 
on, till the emperor had glutted himfelf with blood, and filled 
his own coffers, and thofe of his friends likewife. He order- 
ed the city of Chalcedon to be difmantled, purfuant to an 

oath he had taken ; but the inhabitants of Nice, Nicomedia, 

and Conftantinople, interceding in behalf of a city, of which 

the walls were its chief beauty and ornament, to comply at 

the fame time with their requeft, and his own oath, he caufed 
only part of the walls to be demolilhed, which he immedi- 
ate! v 




b Ammian. ibid. c Idem. 1. xxvi. p. 325. d Idem, p. 
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ately rebuilt with {mailer ftones, ordering the others 
conveyed to Conftantinople, where they were made ufe of 
to make a public bath, called the Thermae, or Hot baths of 

Conftantius, if Socrates is not miftaken h ; for it is certain, 
that Valens built at Conftantinople a public bath, bearing the 
name of his daughter Carofa 5 , which was ended in 375. 

This year the emprefs Albia Dominica was on the eighteenth 
of January, delivered of a fon, named Valentinian, and fur- 
named Galata, no doubt, becaufe he was born in Galatia, 

where Valens paffed the firft months of this year, as we have 

obferved . 

Valens re- The following year 367, Valens hearing that a body of 

foWes to three thoufand Goths, who were come to the affiftance of 

the Goths. Procopius, and had marched back upon the news of his 

death, had not yet paffed the Danube, fent a ftroy.g detach- 
ment againft them, who cutting off their retreat, obliged 
them, notwithstanding the vigorous refiftance they made, to 
lay down their arms, and yield tbemfelves prifoners k . Here - 
upon Athanai ic, at that time king, or rather judge, of the 
Goths, named Thervingi, (for he feems to have declined 




yal title) difpatched cmbaffadors to Valens, earneftly en- 
treating him to fet the prifoners at liberty, and fuffer them to 

return to their own country, fince they had been fent 

their prince, a friend and ally of the Romans, to the affif- 
tance of a Roman emperor. The embafladors, after having 
delivered this mefTage, produced a letter from Procopius to 
their matter, wherein he allured him, that the empire be- 
longed to him as the kinfman of Conftantius, and the heir of 
the great Conftantine's family. Valens returned, it feems, no 

anfwer to the embaffaaors 5 but fent Viclor, then magifter 
equiturn, or general of the horfe, to complain in his name of 
Athanaric, for affifting a rebel againrt. his lawful fovereign. 
The Goths anfwered, that they had looked upon Procopius 
as the kinfman of Conilantine and heir of his family, adding, 
that it was not their buimeis to examine whether he was, or 



was not, a lawful prince 5 and that, if they were therein de- 
ceived, the emperor ought to forgive them, fince their coun- 
lels had been influenced by what appeared to them jufl and 
equitable. They could not, however, obtain the deliverance 
of their prifoners, Valens, who had no ether enemy at that 

time to divert him, being defirous to humble that powerful 

nation 



h Socr. 1. iv. c. 8. p. z 1 6. 1 Ammian. p. 614. Chron. ;A- 
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nation ! . Ammianus thinks he had juftice on his fide n } but 
Eunapius wili not take upon him to decide whether he had or 
not . This war was like to prove very dangerous, the Goths 
being then very powerful, and befides, elated with the great 

advantages they had gained over they neighbouring nations, if 



Jornandes is to be credited °, who feerns to have been but in- 
differently acquainted with the hiftory of his country, fince he 

^^^^ 

takes no notice of the prelent war. Vaicns, being bent up- 
on war, and well apprifed of the ftrength and power of the 

enemy, made vail preparations during the winter, with a de- 



fign to fall upon the enemy early in the fpring. Before he He is b3 P tJ 



fet out on fo dangerous an expedition, in order to render hea- Arians. 
ven propitious to his undertaking, he received the facrament. 
of baptifm, but, out of compiailance to the emprefe, at the 

hands of Eudoxius, then biftiop of Constantinople, a leading 

man among the Arians, who, in adminiftering to him that fa- 
crament, obliged him to fwear, that, to his death, he would 
adhere to the doctrine of Arius, and look upon thofe who 
oppofed it as enemies to truth - 3 which oath he but too flricl:- 
ly obferved, as the reader may find in the ecclefiaftic writers 
of thofe times. Fie had before fhewed no fmall partiality to 
the Arians 5 but thenceforth he became their great patron, 

and a cruel perfecutor of the catholics. But to return to the 

war : the emperor being informed, that the Goths, apprifed 

of his defign, were aflembling a mighty army, in order to 
attack him the firft, took the field before the winter was over; 
and having fent ftrong detachments to guard the banks of the 



Danube, he encamped with the reft of his army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marcianopolis, the metropolis of Lower Mcelia, 
where he raifed Auxonius to the dignity of prefect, in the 
room of Salluftius Secundus, no longer able to difcharge that 



office, on account of his great age. He was ftill at Marcia- 




nopolis on the thirtieth of May, as appears from the dates 
©f fome laws ? ; which we will not take upon us to reconcile 
with what we read in Ammianus ! and Zofimus viz. that 
in the beginning of the fpring he left the city, and having af- 
fembled his troops, he paficd the Danube at a place called Hg ^ 

Daphne, and fpent the whole fummcr in ravaging and laying the banub 
wafte the enemy's country, without meeting with the leait and lays 
oppofition, the Goths having fled, upon the approach of the ^[nJ^of 

Roman t h e Goths. 



1 Ammian. 1. xxvii. p. 340. Eunap. p. 18. Zof. p. 748. Jorn. 
ier Goth. c. 23. p 643. m Ammian. p. 338, Eunap. 
P- 1 3. 0 Jorn. ibid. c. 3. p. 642, 643. p Cod. Theod, 
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Roman army, to the neighbouring mountains, called Serri, 
inacceffible to thofe who were not well acquainted with the 
country. In the beginning of the autumn he led back his 
army to the Roman territories, and was on the twenty-fifth 
of September at Dorofterum in Moefia, and on the thirty- 
firft of January of the enfuing year 368, at Marcianopolis V 
Great difor- w h ere without all doubt, he pafTed the winter. This year 

ders com- , Tr . , , 4 . n . J 

mitted by tne iiaurians, who continued quiet ever imce the year 359, 

the ifaurian over-ran the neighbouring countries, plundering not only v il- 
tobbess. lages, but towns, and advancing as far as Pamphylia and Ci- 

licia, where they amaffed an immenfe booty. Mufonius, 
vicar of Afia, endeavoured to reftrain them ; but, as he was 
quite unacquainted with the art of war, he was cut in pieces 

with all his men. Mufonius had taught rhetoric at Athens, 

from which employment he was raifed to the dignity of pro- 
conful of Achaia, and afterwards to that of vicar of Afia. 
However, the Ifaurians were in the end furrounded by the 
inhabitants of the countries which they had plundered, and 
their retreat being cut off, obliged to fubmit, and quit 
the booty they had taken. Their lives were fpared, up©n 



their promifing to give no moleftation to their neighbours 



for the future j and accordingly they kept their word till 
the year 376, that is, for the fpace of ten years \ Ger- 
manicopolis was their chief city, and in the fifth century 

an epifcopal fee 5 but not at this time, for a bifhop could find 
no employment among perfons who were robbers by profef- 

fion. Hie following year 368, Valens was ftill at Marcia- 
nopolis on the ninth of March , and heard there his pane- 
gyric pronounced by Themiftius, upon his entering the fifth 

year of his reign. The orator mentions in his fpeech an eaft- 
ern prince, who had quitted the dominions of his father, 

tho' very confiderable, to have the honour of ferving under 

Valens . Some writers conjecture this prince to have been 
Para, the fon of Arfaces king of Armenia, who came to 
implore the affifrance of Valens againft the Perfians, and con- 
tinued fome time at Neocarfarea in Pontus ; but he cannot be 

faid to have ferved under Valens. One Bacurus, ftyied king 
of Iberia, ferved under Valens at the battle of Adrianople , as 
he did afterwards under Theodofius ; and him perhaps The- 
miftius meant. From Marcianopolis the emperor marched ear- 




8 Cod. Tbeod. chron. p. 80, 81. 1 Ammian. 1. xxxvii. p. 

348, 349. Euvnp. c. 8. p. 125, 126. u Cod. Theod. chron. 
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ly in the fpring toCarpi, a villagers is fuppofed,of Mcefta, with 

a defign to ravage, as he had done the year before, the enemy's 



country : but he was obliged to remain encamped in the fame 



place till the beginning of autumn, without ever being able to 



crofs the Danube, which continued fwelled beyond mea- 
fure all that fummer. He therefore returned to Marciano- 
polis, where he took up his winter-quarters s . One of his 
laws is dated from that place the twelfth of November, and 
another the thirteenth of December 71iis year is remark- 
able for one of the mofi dreadful earthquakes that had ever 
been felt, by which the city of Nice was utterly ruined, and 
in that of Germa on the Hellefpont only a few houfes left 
ftanding b . The following year, 369, the emperor was ftill 
at Marcianopolis on the third of May ; but at Noviodunum 

in Leiler Scythia on the third and fifth of July c , where he 

paffed the Danube on a bridge of boats, and advanced far in- 
to the enemy's country, deftroying all with fire and fword. 

Zofimus tells us, that the Goths fallying frequently out of He invades 

the woods and marines upon the Romans, the emperor dif-anew the 

patched againft them the fervants that attended the army, country of 

promifing them a certain fum for each head they mould bring. Go ^* 
Hereupon fuch numbers of the enemy were killed in the 
woods and marines where they lurked, that the reft finding 
-no-where a fafe retreat, fent embafiadors to fue for peace c . 
Thus Zofimus. But Ammiamus, whofe authority is of 
greater weight, informs us, that Valens, having attacked the 

Greuthungi, a warlike nation at a confiderable diftance from 

the Danube, after feveral encounters, gained a great victory 

over Athanaric, who at the head of a numerous army had 

ventured to engage him. After this victory, Valens returned The Goth* 
to Marcianopolis, with a defign to winter there, and renew defeated, fue 

the war early in the fpring. B>tt, in the mean while, the ^/obTal a it* 

Goths, weary of fo deftructive a war, which had lafted al- 
ready three years, and reduced them to the utmoft diftrefs, 
fent embanadors to fue for peace ; which Valens at lirft re- 

fufed to grant them upon any terms, but was in the end, 

with much ado, prevailed upon by the fenate of Conftantinople 



to hearken to their propofals. Thus Themifiius, who was 
at the head of the Conftantinopolitan deputies f . Valens, 

having at their requeft difmifled the embafladors with a fa- 

vourable 



s Ammian. 1. xxxi. p. 460. a Cod. Theod. chron. p. 83. 

b Hier. chron. Socr. J. 4. c. 11. p. 219. c Cod. Theod. chron. 
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vourable anfwer, approached the Danube* and named Victor 
and Arintheus to treat with the Goths. After Ibme con- 
ferences, a peace was concluded upon the following terms, 
Artie es of highly honourable for the Romans : viz. 1. That the Goths 

the treaty* n 

mould not for the future pafs the Danube, nor fet foot on 

the Roman territories. 2. . That the trade which they had 

been allowed by former treaties to carry or\ with what cities 
of the empire they pleafed, mould be reftrained to two oniy, 

fituated on the Danube. 3. That they mould not for the 
future claim nor expect the penfions that had been an- 
nually paid them by other emperors ; but neverthelefs, that 

Athanaric's penfion mould be continued to him This was 
the firft peace, concludes Themiftius, which the Romans had 
in our memory granted to, and not purchafed of, the Goths. 

When Valens and Athanaric were to meet, in order to ratify 

and. fign the treaty, the latter could not be prevailed upon to 

pafs the Danube, pretending, that his father had obliged him 



iblemnly to fwear never to tread on Roman ground. On the 



other hand, Valens,. thinking it below themajefty of the em- 
pire to go to him, it was agreed, that the two princes mould 



meet in boats in the middle of the river ; which they did ac- 
cordingly, and ratified the peace to their mutual fatisfaction h . 

Themiftius, who was prefent at this interview, defcribes it 
much at length, but more like an orator than an hiftorian V 
He pronounced his fpeech in ail likelihood at Conftantinople, 

whither he retired after the conclufion of the treaty ; for, ac- 



cording to the code, he was at Marcianopolis on the fecond 
of December, and on the thirteenth of the fame month at 
Conftantinople : . This year, dreadful diforders were com- 
mitted in Syria by the inhabitants of a large village near Apa- 
rnca, called Maratacupris, who, roving about the country > 
robbed all they met, and had even the boldnefs to enter fome 
cities in the night-time, and plunder the houfes of the moft 
Severity of wealthy inhabitants. Hereupon Valens fent a party of foldiers 
J^Tlob- a S am ^ tbem, with orders to fet fire to their village, and put 
kevs. them all to the fword, without diftinction of fex or age ; which 



was done accordingly with the utmoft rigor, the foldiers bein 




in exprefs terms enjoined not to fpare even the fucking 
children . 

The following year 370, Valens, leaving Conftantinople, 



fet out for Antiochj but he had fcarce reached Nicomedia, 

when 



s Idem, p. 135. h Ammian p. 341, 342. 1 Thcmift. 
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when he received news of the death'* of Eudoxius. .the Arian 

bifhop of Conflantinople, in whofe room the Arians, with 



1 , 



pprobation, placed one Pemophilus.; ; The 
chofe their bifhop, and raifed to that fee Evagrius ; but the 
emperor fent a party of foldiers from Nicomedia^ with orders 



drive him out. The Arians, thus countenanced bv the 




< 



emperor, raifed a cruel perfecution againfl the catholics, who 

thereupon had recourfe to Valens, fending eighty eccleuaftics 
to lay their grievances before him ; but die emperor, inflead 
of redrafting them, ordered Modeflus, who had been raifed 

this year to the dignity of prefect in the room of Auxonius, 

to put them all to death. Modeflus, fearing the public exe- Valens 

cutions of fo many ecclenaftics might occafion great diftur-""^^ 8 ^ 
bances, put them all on board a vefTel, pretending the cm- c | e fi a fiics to 
perorhad ordered them to be fent into baniihment; but when be P u t to. 



the veffel was at fome diftance from land, the mariners fet de,lth * 



fire to it, as had been agreed on before-hand,, faving them- 

felves in their boat. The Ihip was driven by a ftrong wind 
into a harbour called by Socrates, Dacidazus, and there con- 
fumed with all who were in it. This cruelty, fays that wri- 



ter, was punifhed by heaven with a dreadful famine, which 
obliged moft of the inhabitants of Phrygia to abandon their 
country, and fly to other provinces for relief ,: \ Some un- 
forefeen accident mufl have diverted the emperor from his 
intended journey to Antioch ; for he was, as appears from 
the dates of feveral laws, on the tenth of June at Cyzicus ; 
on the twelfth of December of this year, and during the 
months of January, February, and April of the enfuing year, 
at Conflantinople 11 ; which he left after the fifth of May °, 
and fet out for Syria, advancing flowly, and adminiflering 
juflice in all the cities, through which he pafTed ; which would 
iiave gained him the affection of the inhabitants, had he not 
at the fame time made it his chief fludy to eflablifh every- 
where the herefy of Arius, and betrayed an irreconcileable 



hatred to the catholics p. He paffed the winter in Csef 
Cappadocia,, where, to his unfpeakable grief,, his only fon 

Valentinian Galata died. Gregory Nazianzen writes, that, Valentima n> 
during his malady the emperor had recourfe to the prayers of his only fon>, 

St. Bafil, who was then at Csfarea^ and promifed to reflore lcs * 
the child to health, provided Valens would fuffer him to re- 
ceive the facrament of baptifm at the hands of an orthodox 

bifhop 



Til 



Socfr. 1, iv. c. 1 ; . p. 226. " Cod. Theod. chron. p. 87—89'* 



Idem ibid. P Zof. 1. iv. p. '-42. 
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bifhop ; which condition he not agreeing to, but, on the 



contrary, ordering him to be baptized by the Arians, the 
Cappadoda young prince immediately died This year the emperor di~ 



divided into vided Cappadocia into two provinces, appointing Tyana the 

p a . metropolis of Cappadocia Secunda, as Csiarea was of Cap- 
left'ine into padocia Prima. At the fame time he divided Paleftine into 
three. three provinces, Palaefiina Prima, Palseflina Secunda, and 

Palaeftina Salutaris, Csefarea was the metropolis of the flrft, 
•Scythopholis of the fecond, and Petra of the third. The 

latter city, with the greateft part of Palseflina Salutaris, was 
difmembered from Arabia, as were feveral cities in the two 
other provinces from Phoenicia, The governor of Palaeftina. 
Prima was honoured with the title of confular ; but thofe of 
the other two were only fly led prefidents r . At what time Ly- 
cania, which had Iconium for its metropolis, was made a 

feparate province, and thofe of Cilicia, Syria, and Phoenicia 

divided into two, and Arabia into three, we will not take up- 
on us to determine, Thefe divifions of provinces proved 
very burdenfome to the people, and raifed quarrels and dis- 
putes among the metropolitan bifhops, as appears from the 
ecclefiaftic hiftorians, and the letters of St. Baiil. 

The following year 372, Valens left Csefarea in Cappa^ 
docia early in the fpring > for he was at Scleucia on the fourth 
of April, and on the thirteenth of the fame month at Antioch*. 
Soon after his arrival in that city, Libanius pronounced in his 
prefence part of the fpeech compofed in his praife, the other 
part, as it was exceeding long, being put off to another time. 
The emperor heard him with great pleafure, if the orator 
himfelf is to be credited *, but the remaining part of the fpeech 
was never pronounced 1 . Valens was come to Antioch to 

newtroubks watc ^ m P^ ons °f tR€ Perfians ; for Sapor laying claim 
in Armenia to Armenia, which had formerly belonged to the kings of 
and Iberia. Perfia, but not caring openly to invade it, left the P.omans 

fhould efpoufe the caufe of their allies, after having attempt- 
ed in vain to allure the nobility over to his party, pretending 
. great friendfhip for Arfaces their king, he invited him to a 
banquet, du ring which heordered the unwary prince to be feized, 
and having put out his eyes, fent him in chains to a caftle, called 

Agabana, where he was foon after put to death u . This in all 

likelihood 



' Greg. Naz. orat. xx. p. 351. r Hier. quseft. Hebr. p. 212. 
Cod. Theod. tit. 4. p. 172. notit. c. 1. p. 3. Noris. epoch, p. 401, 
402. s Cod. Theod. chron. p. 90, 91. £ Liban. vit. p. 

48, u Ammian. 1. xxv. p. 300. & 1, xxvii. p. 353. 
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likelihood, is what gave occafion to the long account we read 
in Procopius of the captivity of Arfaces king of Armenia, taken 

prifoner by one Pacurus king of Perfia w ; an account which 
has all the air of a romance. Sapor, having thus trea- 
cheroufly difpatched Arfaces, gave the government of Arme- 
nia to Cylax and Artabanes, both natives of the country, but 

inviolably attached to his inter eft. Then, driving out Sauro- 
maces, whom the Romans had created king of Iberia, he put 
one Afpacuras in his place, coufin-german to Sauromaces, 
honouring him with a diadem, which the Romans had refufed 
to the other . Olympias, the daughter of Ablavius, one of 
Conftantine's chief officers, and given by that prince in mar- 
riage to Arfaces, was no fooner informed of the captivity of 
her hufband, than fhe took refuge with her fon Paras in a 

ftrong fort called Artogerafta, where the king's treafures 

were lodged. Cylax and Artabanes were immediately or- 
dered by Sapor to lay fiege to the place ; which they did ac- 
cordingly : but pitying the forlorn condition of the queen and 
the young prince, they agreed with the befieged to abandon 
the Perfians to their fury ; who were accordingly almoft all 
to a man cut off in a fally made by agreement in the night- 
time, while the guards themfelves in the camp were afleep, Cy- 
lax and Artabanes having given out, that the befieged had de- 
manded and obtained a truce for two days, in order to con- 
fider on the terms that had been offered them. The queen, 
thus delivered from the prefent danger, fent her fon Paras to 
implore the affiftance of the emperor, who caufed him to be . 

entertained for fome time at Mcocaefarca in Pontus, in a 

manner fuitable to his rank and condition. However, not 
daring to affift him openly, at the requeft of the nobility of 
Armenia, he charged Terentius, who commanded on the 
border of that country, with the title of comts or count, to 

conduct him into his father's kingdom, which he fullered 
him to govern, but without the title of king, or any of the 
enfigns of royalty, left the Perfians mould look upon his ap- 
pointing him king as a breach of the peace. Sapor was no^g f e j zes 
fooner informed of what had pafFed in Armenia, than, tranf-and deftroy* 

ported with rage, he fent a ftrong body of troops into t ^t^ o "*| boW9 

kingdom, who committing every-where dreadful ravages, m Armenia, 
obliged Paras, no- ways in a condition to oppofe them, to 

take refuge, with Cylax and Artabanes, among the inacceffi- 

ble mountains between the Roman territories and Lazica. 

S s 2 The 
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The. Perfians ' in the mean time, after having taken and 

burnt' feveral * ftrong holds, fat down at leng.h before Arto-- 
geraffa,' which,' after feveral attacks, they took and deftroy-? 

ed, carrying away with them the wife and treafures of : Ar- 
faces. Sapor, finding he could not get Paras into his power, 
had recourfe to his ufual artifices, in which he feldom mif- 
carried ; and by private mefiages to the young prince, whofe 

N caufe he ; promifed to efpoufe, prevailed upon him to cut off 

the heads of Gylax and Artabanes, who, he faid, were ra- 
ther his governors than minifters, and fent them to him into 
Valens fends Perlia y . Valens, who had hitherto declined fending troops 
troops to the [ n ^ 0 Armenia, left he fhould be charged with a breach of 

affiftance of 3 rt 




the Armeni- ^ e P eace ? was no fooner informed of thefe proceedings, than 
ans. he ordered Arintheus, one of the beft commanders of his 

age, with a powerful army, into that kingdom, which 

that means was preferved, the Perfians not daring to fend 
more troops thither, through fear of being overpowered by 

the Romans. Hereupon Sapor difpatched embafladors to Va- 
lens, complaining of his fending troops to the affiftance of the 
Armenians, which, he faid, was a manifeft breach of the 
treaty concluded between him and Jovian. • Valens, without 
regarding the complaints of the Perfian king, fent a new re- 
inforcement of troops to Arintheus, and at the fame time dif- 
patched Terentius, with twelve legions, into Iberia, to re- 
store Sauromaces, driven out of his kingdom by the Perfians. 
Terentius was met as he drew near the river Cyrus, by em- 
bafTadors from Afpacuras, whom the Perfians had : created 

king of Iberia, defiring, that he and his kinfman Sauromaces 

might reign jointly, fmce he could neither refign, nor take 

> part with the Romans, by reafon his fon was detained as an 

hoftage in the Perfian court. The emperor, being acquaint- 
ed with his propofal, and willing to fettle the affairs of Ibe- 

edfototwo" rl2L w ^ tnout bloodfhed, confented to a partition of the coun- 

fciugdoms. try, affigning to Sauromaces that part which lay fouth of the 

river Cyrus, and next to Armenia and Lazica, and the re- 
mainder, bordering upon Albania and Perfia, to Afpacuras V 



This highly incenfed Sapor, who loudly complained, that 
the Romans, contrary to the treaty of peace, had fent troops 
into Armenia, and, defpifmg his cmhafTy, had, without hi* 



knowledge or content, divided Iberia. Being; now refolved 



to make open war upon the Romans, he allembied his forces, 

concluded alliances with the neighbouring princes, and fpent 

the 



. y Idem ibid. . .» Mem* p. 355. ThcmiiL orat. xu 
^43-149, 
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the winter of this year 372, in vaft preparations. How- 
ever, he could not, it feems, put himfelf in a condition to 
act this year ; for we do not find, that he attempted any 
thing, or even appeared in the field. As for Valens, he ad- 
vanced to the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris; whence he 
returned in the latter end of autumn, without undertaking any 



g which authors have thought worthy of notice. About 
this time a cqnfpiracy was, it feems, formed againrt Valens x 
but feafonably difcovered a 5 and this is all we find in hiftory 
concerning it. The following year Sapor fent a confiderable 
army towards the borders of the Roman empire, where they 
were met by Trajan, an officer of great experience, and, 
Vadomarius, formerly king of the Alemans, at the head of 
a numerous and chofen body of troops. The Roman gene- 
rals had orders not to attack the Perfians the firft, that the 
emperor might not be charged with a breach of the trea 
but the Perfians falling upon them, they gained a comple 
victory. However, Valens readily confented to a truce ; 
which was no fooner concluded, than he returned to Antioch, 
and. Sapor to Ctefiphon ; for both princes had advanced as far 
#s Mefopotamia, to fupport their refpective generals b . 
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Ablavivus's treachery to Sopater, 430 n. 
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I*, his revolt and defeat, 24$, 



Under Celfus, 244. Deftroycd by Maxen- 
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AfrScamis cruelly ufed by Conftantine, 175. Learning, 176. Cotemporary au- 
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- a noted impoftor, 42 n. Comical 



Agiio fucceeds the brave Urficinus, 495. ly defcribed by Lucian, 44 t? § 



Sent againft the Perfians, 508. Promoted 
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Forfakes Procopius, 617. ter, 46 n. 



Hermogenes's writings and charac- 



Aginacius unjuftly put to death, 604. 



Agnes St. the church of, built by Con- Defeated and killed, 363. 



revolts againft Maxentius, 356; 



ftantine, 3^ 8. 

Agricola Calpurn- fent againft the Bri- 
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a cruel governor of Antioch, 540. 
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Ruined by Caracalla, 135. In a dreadful 
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Albanus Verulam, martyred in Britain, 
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chara&er, 84, Hatred againft monarchy, 
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Alford, father, confuted, 336, 



pered by Severus, 91. Created Caefaf, Alle&us's treachery to Carnufius, 3or« 

96. Declares himfelf emperor, 104- De- Defeat and death, 303. 
feated, ibid A fecond time near Tre- 
voux, 105. His death, 106. 



Alcimus^s writings and character, 512 n. feated at fea, 397* 



Alypius unjuftly banilhed, 596. 
Amandus revolts in Gaul, 294. De 



Aldhemus consulted about Conftantine's 
birth, 336, 



Ambrofe St. his rife and firfl acquaintance 

with Probus, 60S, 



Alemani, their firft ravages in the em- Amelius's writings and cbara&er, 372 n. 



pire, 132. "Wnere lituated, ; 
Defeated by Gallienus, 226. 
ftantius, 309. M 



Amida fortified by Conftantiu 
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By Con- Befieged by Sapor, 493. Dreadful catai 



Alexander Severus proclaimed emperor, 



ftrophe, 494. Reftored by the Nifibifians, 
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His extraft an* excellent education, Amiens repeopled by the Franks, 305:, 

Ammianus Marcellinus goes with Urfi- 
cinus to Rome, 465. To the eaft, 493. 



And 



156, Refpedt for his mother, 157 
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J 58. Marries Sulpitia, ibid. Mild ufage J 
of Camillus, 159* Expedition i»;to Ger- Julian, 551 



Chara&er of 



many, 160. Friendship to Caflius, 161. 
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taxerxes> ibid. & feq. Treatment of his 
cmbaiTadors, ibid. Noble fpeech to the re- 
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165. Various accounts of that expedition, 
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Speech to the fenate, ibid. Triumph, 169. 
Haftens againft the Germans, ibid. Mur- 
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Anaftafia, daughter to Confhntius, 33 
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the foldiers, 43 



Murdered by- 



T 



Anatolius killed by the Perfians, 340 . 



Androclides's 



writings 



373 »• 



and character, 



371 



Aneptia put to death by Simplicius, 604. 
Anicetus, governor of Rome, killed, 444. 
Annum family, an account of 7 1. & feq* 
Annibalinus, the fon of Conftantius, 334, 
His character, ibid. Made king of Pontus, ibid. Sc 411, Mux- 



Excellent virtues,, 172. Public works, dercd by the foldiers, 43 i» 
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Arbetio's defeat in Germany/ 469. 



436. 



Antaradus, whence called Conftantia, Treachery to Silvanua, 470. Singular ar- 



Anterus, a tool of Commbdus, murdered, 



57- 

Antioch punifhed for fiding with Caffius, 

37. . Forgiven, ibid. Disfranchifed and re- 
stored by Severus, 101. Taken and plun- 
dered by Sapor, 228. Retaken by Vale- 
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rogance, 530. Plundered by Procopius, 

616. Revenge on him, 617. 

Arbora, a cruel eunuch of Conftantine, 



467 



544 



the bridge of, broken by Julian; 



Arcagautes in Sarmatia, who, 410. 



Tian, ibid* Plundered and razed by Sapor, Argos burnt by the Heruli, 247. 
233. Relieved by Conftantine under a fa- Arians flattery to Jovian, 572 
mine, 409. Its famed port built, 430. pulfed, ibid. 



Re- 



Depopulated by famine, 527. 



Arintheus defeats the Perfians, 469, 



Antiochus the fophift, his character, &c. Promotes Valcatinian's ele&ion, 575, Bra- 



46 n> 



Antipater, Severus's' fecretary, faved, gainft Sapor, 628. 



very againft Hipporechius,. 616. Sent a- 



121. 



Ariftenetus's writings and cbara£ter, 70 
the fophift's writings and charac- Deftroycd by an earthquake, 4S9. 



ter, 121 n. 



Ariftides the fophift's interview with M* 



Antoninus the fon of Petronius, put to Aurelius, 38, His writings, &c. 46 n. . 



death, 64. 



the fon of Severus, See Caracalla, 



90. & feq. 

ftirs up the Perfians againft Con- 

fbntius, 492. 

Anutius defeated, 99. 



orders in favour of the chriftians, His death, 4 J 2. 



Ariftocjes's writings and ch a rafter, 46 ;/« 
Ariftophanes cruelly ufed by Catena, 
458. , By Modcftus, 492. 

Arius Antoninus, his unjuft death, 63 . 

the heretic, banifhed, 401. Re- 
ived by the council of Jerufalem, 411. 



Apamea taken by the Scythians, 228. cil, 388. 



Aries, the council of. Vide fub Coun- 



Aper murders Numerianus, 289. Dif- 
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Armenia, war with the Parthians, 7. 



covered and taken, ibid* Killed by Dio- Reduced by the Romans, 9. Reftored by 

Macrinus^ 143% Subdued by the Perfians, 



clefian, 292. 

Apodemus an informer burnt alive, 531. 
Apollinares, the two, banifhed and mur- 
dered, 464. 



Major's wars againft Maxi rin in 

defence of chriftianity, 381. Revolts, 433. 



Apollonius Dyfcoles's writings and cha- Arrian, his votings and charadter, 209 n 



rafter, 50 a\ 



Arfac^s fummoned by Julian, 540. Re 



Apollo's temple at Rome burnt, 537. ceives an impious meffage from him, 543* 
Apoftles church at Conftantinople, de- Abandoned by the Romans, 566. Trea- 



fcribe,d, 415. 

Apronianus put to death by Severus, 

MS- 



Apfimas*s writings and charafter, 216 iu crinus, 142. 



cheroufly murdered by Sapor, 626. 

Artabanes narrowly efcapes^ Caracalla's 
cruelty, 136. Declares war againft Ma- 



ch 



Apuleius the philofopher's writings and 

arafter, 47 ff. 

Aqukum, a city in New Pannonia, 30a. 

Aquileia befieged by Maximin, 197. 

Taken by Conftantine, 37 2 « Stout defence 



made governor of Armenia, 627. 

Betrays the Perfians, ibid. 

Artaxata taken by Prifcus, 9* 

Artaxeixes reftores the Petfian empire, 
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Contempt of Alexander's meffage, ibid. 
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Aquileian womens fignal bravery and re- Proud embafly to hi 
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ward, 197. 

Aquilia Severa, a veftal, forced to marry 

Keliogabalus, 150. 

Aquilius fent to murder Severus, 91. 
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Arabia Felix overrun by Severus, 101. 
Divided by Valens, 626. 
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Arabinus fliarply reproved by Alexander, his fhips, 303 ^ Defeats the 



Arufpices forbid by Conftantine, 392* 
Arzacene yielded to the Romans, 308. 
Afclepas banifhed by Conftantine, 4' I. 
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Submits to Macrinus, 237, Ravaged by 266. Succeft in Gaul, 267 In lliyrl- 



the Scythians, 239. 

Afinius Quadratic's writings and charac- 
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Forced to divide it with Sauromates, 6?.8, 
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la try under Julian, 529. 



3 2 



Concern for Ms de^th. 33/ Letter to 



Atra holds out againft Severus, 110. thefenate, ibid % Kindnefs to his children, 



Auainft Ariaxerxes, 158. 



34, Letter to Fauftina about them, ibid. 



Attalus Claudius put to death by Helio- & feq* Goes into the Eaft, 36*, Shame- 
ful mourning for Fauftina, ibid. Goes to 
Athens, 38. Returns to <Rome, tbid\ 
Great ftull in pbilofophy, 39. March a* 

Attilius Severus banifhed by Commodus, gainft the Marcomani, ibid. Defeats the 

58, Germans, ibid. Sudden death, 40. Cha- 

racter and obfequi.es, ikid % His medita* 



gabaltis, 152. 

Atthuarii, who, 503. Subdued by J 
lian, ibid. 



Attius Patera's writings and chara&ec* 



426 n. 

Aulldius fent agninft the Catti, 6. 
Auguftal, a ftreet in Daphne, why fo 

called, 405, 

Auguftoduaum rebuilt by Conftaqtius, 
302, * 

Avitus confecrated at Edefla, 146. 

Aulus Gell. his writings and character, 



Uons, 41 



- Nemefianns, ? conf.ireagainftCa? 



53 n 



Pompcnius raifes a revolt in Gaul, ed and killed, 251. 



Ajollinaris, 5 racaila, 137. 
Philippus's writings and charac- 
ter, 177 

Aurcolus forced into the imperial digni- 
ty, 238. His rife ?.nd character , ibid. 
Defeats and kills Macrlanus, 240. Marches 
into Italy, 248, Defeated, ibid. Defeats 



294 



the bridge of, built to his me- 



Aurelian proclaimed emperor, 254, His mory, 251- 



verity, 
257/ 



rife and character, ibid. How diftinguifh- 
ed from his r.amefake, ibid. Succefs a* 
juhiii the Goths, 255. Againft the Ger- 
mans, ibid. Vandals, a;6. Aces of fe- 

:!%:J -i-^-- , es the Roman walls> 
Marches againft Zenobia, ibid. Sue- 
eeis againft her> 259. Takes Ler piifoner, 
2b 1, Receives emuaffies from all the ea- 
ftern prince?, 262. Succefs in Egypt, ibid. 
In Gaul, ibid. His triumph at Rome de- 
fciibed, 263. Kindnefs to Zenobia, 264. 

Reforms the 



AuftinSt, his cenfrre of Porphyry, 324 «; 



Autun r<* sieved 
Byju'ian, 475 



v. onnanane. 



/uixonius rand:-* nrr-f'cl of Mwfia, 6zi % . 

Puts t e orthodox U> dcaih, 625. 

Asctus, not a/i ufuvper ef the empire, q 1 2 % 



B 



To Tetricus, 205, 



ftvile, 



ibid. His bread-crowns fcr the peoole, verus, io3. 



Abylrs ig:tss the cvperor to do new 

Jf3 nanre, 2 ■ . Marty! ec iiiicejDecitn,c ,4, 
;abyion taken by k.*:fiius, 10. By be- 



1 



Y,o l % XV. 



Bacct'uir 



634 




N 





Bacurus ferves under Valens, 622. 



X. 



Borani revolt in Gaul, zv& f Succefsa 



Baebius Marcel, put to death by Severus, gainft the Romans, z^% ^ 



"5 



Bagundae defeated by Maxisnin, 294, 



Bribery punifhed by Valentinian, 592, 
Britain reduced by Conftantine, 304 



*3* 



fealbinus Dep. made CaracalJa's collegue, How divided by him, 421. Ipvaded by the 



Ghofen emperor by the fenate, 193. Pi&s, 558. 



His extract and character, 194. Wound* 



Britons war with the Romans, 6 f 7 



ed in a tumult, 196. Great joy at Maxi- Harafs them, 109 Revolt, Ii6~234* 



min's death, x 99. Grows jealous of Maxi- 



mus, 200, 

SOT. 



Killed by the praetorian guards, ed by Zenobia, 253. 



Bruchium, the fiege of, 242, peftroy. 



Brudterians defeated in Germany, 560. 
Balchobaudes's cowardice and arrogance, Where feated, ibid* Defeated by Con? 



Balifta's fuccefs againft the Perfians, 233. 



Goes over to Macrianus, 236. Takes the in Britain. 118* 



ftantine, 34-9— 4 36o. 

Buchanan's account of the Roman wall 



imperial title, 240. Murdered, 243 



Barbatio, a bitter enemy to Gallus, 467. ». & feq. 



Bucherius^s writings and character, 517. 



Treachery and death, 481-^-490 
Barbers fupprefled by Julian, 532* 
Bafil St. firft acquaintance with Julian at 

Refufes his invitation to 



Athens, 
court 



,5*4 

ibid* 



Bulgaria, a part of Thrace, 390. 

Eurgundi revolt in Gaul, 222. Tranf* 
planted into Cambridgeftnre, 28 f . Defeat- 
ed by Maximian, 295. Exafperate Valen- 



Studies under Proerefes, 557. tinian, 594, Their true origin, Sec. ibid. 
# # Strives in vain to convert Valens, 625. Burrhus Antiftius betrayed tp de^th by 
Bafilianus holds out for Macrinus, 149. Cleander, 69, 



Put to death, ibid. 

Bafilina, mother of Julian, her defcent, 

519 



Bufan furrendered toS-por, 493, 
Bufiris deftroyed by Dioclefian, 305. 
Byzantium holds out againft Severus, 91, 



Bafifeus protpoted for his valour, 20, 21. Garifoned by Niger, 98. ftefieged by Se- 



Saflianus- Vide Caracalla* 90. 

— Vide Heliogabalus, 146* 
Baffus Pomponius put to death by He- 

liogabalus, 153. 



verus, ibid. Surrendered and burnt, 103 
Slaughtered by Gallienus, 241. Taken by 
Maximin, 384. Beautified by Conftan- 
tine, 406* The reft fee under Conftanti- 



Baft?trn# fettled in Thrace, 282. Tran- nople, ibid. (eq. 



{planted. 



309 



Batavia cleared of all the Franks, 305* 
Batavians defeated by the Germans, 583. 

Beauvois peopled by the Franks, 305* 

Bcda's account of the Roman wall in 

Britain, 117. 

Berean chriftians juft reproof to Julian, 

54 

Berfabora taken and burnt by Julian, ^45 
Berytus ruined by an earthquake, 438. 



C 




1 



5 6 9 



inefes fent to take pofieffion of Nilihis. 



Atti invade the empire, 132. 
Caecilius, bifliop of Carthage, highly 

honoured by Conftantine, 383, 384, 
Cafarea the terrible fate of, under Sa* 

por, 23 3. Taken by Firmus, 600. 

Caledonians defeated by the Romans, 56V 
Make peace with Severus, nj* 

Caliicraces's writ ngs and character, 273* 



Birtha repulfes the perfians, 496, 
Bifhops, their immunities under Con- 
ftantius, 436. -r- orthodox veftored, 437. 
How to be tried, 468. Whv recalled by 



Calibrates' 3 writings and character, X78 



n. 



an 



m 

Calocerus proclaimed emperor in Cypius, 
411, 412 

Caipuriuus*s account of Carus's deatji x 
288. 

* * 

avius fides with Caffius, 31% Ra- 



Bithynia declares for Caffius, 31. Ra- 
vaged by the Scythians, 238. Submits tp 

JUeiniuS;, 386, 

Bemmyes. whee fited, 281, Defeated 
by Probus, ibid. Pliny's fabulous account 
of them, ibid. Wars with the Mpors, 297, 361- Put to death by him, 362. 



niftied 34. 



fituate 



Maxim 



Inroads into Egypt, 306, Ernbafiy to Con- 
ftantine, 409, 



Bononia in Iliyricum, where filed, 394.. dus 



Capplianus defeats the Gptdians, i<p* 

— Ignatius put to death by Commo- 



Bonofus's rife and revolt, 283 



&9 



1 



1 



N 



D 




°35 



P 

Cippadocia ravaged hy thePerfians, 163 j Ceifus > his writings arid chara&er, 42 ti% 



£33. How divided by Valens, 626. 



Caracalla born to Severus, go* Created His death , ibid. & feq* 



- Cornel, declared emperor, 244* 



219 



Caefar, 104. And partner of the empire, 
109. Takes the manly robe, no. Tri- 
umphs over the Jews, 112. Attempts his 
father's life, xi3. And his crown, tig* 
Succeeds him, 122. Attempts Geta's life, Centum 
125. Cruel r£:gn, ibid. & feq. Murders his burnt, 213, 



Cenfdr, the office of> reftored by Decius 



its nature, &c, ibid. 



Cenforinus's writings and chara&er, io% 



coltimnas, a Roman building* 



brother, 126, Stratagems to gain the fol- 
diers, 127. Speech to the fcnate, ibid. 

Deifies Geta, ibid. MajfTacres all his friends, 



Cethegu*, a fenator, puttodsath, 5964 
Chalcedon taken by the Scythians, 2284 



Il8. Horrid cruelties and butcheries, 119. ceflus, 619; 



Deftroyed by them, 240, 



Mar 



& feq. Avarice and extortions, 130. Coins 
falfe money, ibid. Governed by his (laves > 



530 



the court of juftice of, founded 



488* 



ibid. Infranchifes all his fu.jefts, 13*. 
Cruelties in Gaul, ibid. "Whence named 

Caracalla, 132. Ill fuccefs in Germany, 

ibid. At Pergamos, J 3 3 . Changes his ha- mans, 583. 
bit and ftyle in every place, ibid. Apes 



Chamaviaris defeared, 360 



Juliafl 



i 



Charieto, whether killed by the Gfer* 



Alexander the Great, ibid. Goes to An- 
tioch/*34. Treachery to the Armenians, 



ibid. Maflacre at Alexandria, 135, Trea- Conftantine, 390. 

. « M m wr+± ft • • » % M - « « mm ^ . 



Chauci defeated by the Romans, G* 
t herufci defeated by Conftantine, 360* 
Children, poor, how provided for 




cherous cruelty to the Parthians, ibnU 



Takes the title of Parthicus, 



Con- 



fpired againft, 137 



130* 

Stabbed to death, 



ibid. Funeral obfequies by his murderers 



141 



Deified, 142. 



> 



Caraufius fuccefs and revolt in Britain, 
495. Takes it, and reigns in it, ibid. 
Murdered, 301. 

Carinus created Csefar, 287, His cha- 



Chilo L. Fab; a friend of Caracalla* 
doomed to death by him, 14, 15* Re* 
fcued by the people, and fpared^ x$t 

— accufed of witchcraft, 59^ 
Chnodomarius heads the barbarians A* 
Julian, 482* Defeated and taken, 



483. 



Philip. 



215, 



rafter, ibid. Marches againft Diocielian, ^ hriftiarts, their prnyers obtain a mira- 



292 



Killed, 293. 



culous victory, 22, 2g> Favoured by M 
Aurelius, 24. Why favoured by Alexan* 



Caruutum, wherfe fituate, 607. . 

Carofae, Thermae, at Conftantinople, 620. der, 157. Grievoufly butchered by De- 



Carpi ravage Mcefia, 200 Defeated, 

212. By Decius, 219. Tranfplanted into 
Pannonia, 3c 2. 

Carrhae retaken by the Perfians, 204. 

Carthage burnt by MaxentiuS, 363, 
Carus proclaimed emperor, 286, His 
rife and character* ibid. Siiccefs againft 
the Sarmatians., 287. Againft the Per- 



v — 

cms, 217. By Gallus, 222, By Valerian* 
226. Ey Diorlefian, 236. By Maximin* 



3S0 



Conftantine's edidls in their favour* 



377, 383. For id ro turn J 



Great joy at J 
couraged by Jovian, 57 r 

Chryfanthus refufes J 



533 



. 554* Ea- 

's invitation* 
Made pontiff of Lydia^ ibid. Hist 



Cans, 288. Hi3 death and obfequies, \btd* writings and charadter, 562 n 



Cafiius Dion's fuccefs againft the Par- 



Chryfargyrum, what, 418. Falfly at* 



thians. 8, 10. Barbarity to Seiemia, 10. tributed to Conftantine, ibid. 

Ill ftate of his army, ibid. 8c kq Succefs Chymical books in hgypt, burnt by Dio- 

in Egypt, 19* Revolt and chara&er, 26. clefian, 305. 

Ra- 



Inhuman feverity, 27, Sent into Syria, 
28. Reforms the arrr y there, >b:d Sc n. 
Hatred to monarchy^ 29. His character 
drawn by Verus ibid. Pre ci aims himfeif 
emperor, 31. Proicriled by the fenate, 32. 

•His death, ibid <k feq. 

Caftor put to death by Caracalla, 125* 

Cadn^band killed by Aurclian, 258; 

Cecrops, bifliop, killed by an earthquake; 
489. 

Celer Verian'f htatfy Older? againft the 



Cilicia abandoned . to Severus, 99 
vaged by Sapor,. 233, 



xvic crowns, 



horn 



* izycum taken by Procopius, 616. 

Claudius Pofflpcianus marries L. Verua's 

wido.v, 17. His character, (bid. Chofen 

conful, 3 5 ^ 37. Plots againft Commodus* 

56. Refutes the empire from Pertinax, 72 * 

From Julianas, 92* 

the emperor's cautios letter to 

Regiilianus,23i, Funeral obfequies of Gal* 

lienus, 249^250, Proclaimed smpfrar> 250* 



T t % 



His 




636 I N 

His extraft, rife. Sec. 251. Defeats Au- 
reolas, ibid. Funeral honours to him, ibid. 
fcuccefs againft the Germans, 252. Againft 
the Goths, ibid . Hi? two letters on his fig- 
nai vitf ory, ibid, &c. Death and charac- 
ter, "2 3. Funeral honours, 2^;. 

% Cieander fucceeds Peiennis as prime mi- 
nmer, <,9« His wicked adminiftratinn, 60. 

Uaivejfaljy hated, 62. Put to death with 

hi< family, 63. 

■ Clematius put to death for his chaflity, 
460. 

Clemen's letter to Valentinian, 600. 
Clergy, their immunities under Conftaft- 

•tine, 382, 3*83. Under Conftaritius, 455, 




X. 



Cniva invades the Roman territories, 
z \ 8. Succefs againft them, ibid. 

Concubines fo) bid by Conftantine, 393, 
Conftantia, the daughter of Conftantius, 



334 



Manied to Licinius, 2 i c *> 3^ 2< 
the daughter of Conftantine, born, 



3 5 t • When converted, 370 



daughter of Conftantius, 



507 



Narrow efcape, 605. 



born, 



439 



by J 



Cur. ail- 



ed by Valentinian, 597. 

Coche taken by Cams, 288. Deferr- 
ed, ibid. 

Coelus, the fuppofed father of Helena, 
34*. 

Ccenopharium, Aurclian's ftately tomb at, 
268. 

Coiners of falfe money feverely punifh* 
ed, 267. 

Cologn taken by the Franks, 473, Re- 

ftored by Julian, 475. 

tomes domcfticorum at Rome, what, 

Comitcs, ^ their office, 423. By whom 
founded, ibid. 

Commodiana colonia, Rome whence fo 
named, 66. 



430 n 



"Verus 



Conftant-anus's life and death, ^87* 
Conftaniina, the widow of Annibafianus, 
445. Married to Gallus, 447. Her pride 
and ciueky animates him, 460, 464* Dies 
in her way to Italy, 465. 

- the city of, converted, 4T0. 

Conftantine, the family of, 251, 334. 

— - the emperor, born, 334* Speech 

on Diocletian's resignation, 314, Inter- 
cedes for the chriftians, 3*6, Cenfure of 
Porphyiy, 329 n. When and where born, 
3>^.. His excellent character, 341. Why 
depofed by Galerius, 343* I" great dan- 
ger of him, 344. His extraordinary va- 
lour, ibid. Over-reaches him, 34 5. joins 
his father in Gaul, ibid. Proclaimed em- 
peror, 346% Severity againft the Franks, 
348. Bridge over the Rhine, 349. Allies 

with Maximian, 350 • His progeny by 

Faufta, 3*. 1. Acknowledged by Galerius, 
355. Betrayed by Maximian, 356. Cle- 
mency to him, tbid Puts him to death, 

3^8. -Stratagem againft ifce'Alefnani, 360, 

Surname*! Maximus for it, ibid* Marches 
againft Maxentius, 366. His miraculous 
convention, 367. Cyphers and crofs, 36S. 

lnftruflcd i'n the chriftian religion, 369. 



4. Created Caefar, 11. Takes the man- His .oin, how imprefled, 370. Crofl'.s 
Jy robe, 72, Ra.f d 10 the tribunefhip, 



<3v Accompanies his father. 36. His le- 

• gitimacy much queftioned, tbid. & 52. Cho- 

• ien conful, 38. Enters Rome with his 
"father, ibid. Styled pater patriae, ibid. 

Marries i r: 

Marcomans 



the Alps, againft Maxentius, ibid. Succefs 
againft him, 372. Marches to Rome, tbid* 



His lingular dnam, 373, Signal viftorv, 
ibid Reception at Rome, 374 
to the Maxcnrians ibid. Edi<5t asainlt in- 



Mild efs 



c 



fonneiS, 37^ In favour of tl 



le 



fenate, 



> 5** 



Herculean exploits, ^3 



Ava- 



Stay in Pannonia, 



* reign 
rice and rapine, 54 

* ib^d. Makes peace with the Marcomans, 

55 &s6. Triumph at Rome, ibid. 
Takes the name of Pius and Erittanicus, 



ibid. Eicapes being murdered, 57. Bloody 
pr elocutions, 58. Retires to Laurentum, 
6u AlfauUed in the Quint ixan palace, 65, 
New butcheries, 64. Ridicu ous extrava- 
gancies, 6^ Changes the names of the 

months, 66, ( 'onfpired againft, 67. Stran- 
gled, 63, His buna!, &c tbid. Good 
deeds recorded c-r him, 69, His riches and 

catamites fold by Pcitirux, 76. Letter to death', 398 

Albinus in Britain, 85 n* Deified by Se- 



ibid. His a c'h and other triumphal ho* 
nours, 576. Chriftian piety, ibid. Stops 
the perfecurion, ibid Donative to the 
church, 577. Cycle called indiftion, 378. 
Succrfs againft the Fianks, 382 Take* 
the title of Francicus, ibid Refcriot in 
favour (f the clergy, 385. Againft ichif- 
marks, 3S4. Falls out with Licinius, 
388 Defeats hm, 3S9, Makes peace 
with him. ibid His laws in Greece, 390, 
392,. Defeats the >armatian<, 394. Sig- 
nal, vi&ory over Licinius, 396, Purfues 
him into Alia, ibid. Grants h'm a new 
peace, 397. L'efeats and puts him to 

. Editl in favour of the'ehri^ 
ftians, 399. Againft idolatry, 400. Shuts 
up the heathen temples,, ibid, Banifhes 

fonic 



N 




Hi 



fortic hereues, 40T, Edicts at Nicomedia, 

i&</% & fro. IufuUed at Rome, 402. Se- 
verity to Cnfptis, ibid* And others, 405. 

Fatal to his, whole family, 404. Bridge 



quies, 416. Proclaimed etfiperor* 431- 
And Auguftus, ibid. Whether the .'mur- 
derer of his relations, ibid. Wars with the 

Armenians, 433. Yields Conftantine'S fhard 

over the Danube, 40 ^ Succefs againft to Conftan?, 434. Triumphs over the Pbr- 

ibid* Favours the Arians, ibid. iians, 435. Marches againft Maxenti"us> 



the Goths, 



Largeffes to Constantinople, ibid. & feq. 
Defeats the Goths, 408 And Sarmatians, 
ibid. Genetofitv to Antiuch and orher ci- 



44.5 



ties, 409 



EmbafTies from all the eaft, 



Artful fpeech to his army, 446. 
Succefs againft him, 439. Pity and cle- 
mency to the enemy, 4^1- Enters Italy^ 
ibid. Affe&ion for Eufebia, 



45-3 



Suc- 



ibid. & feq, Tranflation of the holy fctip- 
tures, 4'o. Partiality to the Arians, 41 u 



cefs againft Magrientius, 455* Clemency 
to tha revolted, 457. Contradicted by 



Divifion of the empire, ibid. VVais againft other authors, ibid. Hates the orthodox, 

the Perfians, 413,. Laft ficknefs, ibid* By 4^9. Marches againft the Alemans, 461* 

tyhom baptized, ibid. Death, 414. Laft Makes peace with' them, and enters Italy* 

-will put into bad hands, ibid. Funeral 462. His defign againft Gailus fruftrated* 



4*5 



pomp, 

And high encomiums, 417* 



Stately maufoleum, 416. 



463 



Invites him into Italy, 465. Put* 



Chara&er vin- him to death, 467, His abominable pride. 



dicated, ibid. & feq* Wholfome 



regula- 



468 



Succefs- againft the Germans, 469, 



lions, 420. Writings, 425 fl« Final end Directions to Julian when ipade Csefar, 474. 



of his family, 432 & feq, 
Conftantine l i. his fon, born 



Succef>" in Rhcetia, 475. Grand entry and 

Cie- honours at Rome, 478, Marches into th< 



ated Czefar, 39). His (hare of the empire, north, 479, Takes the honour of Julian's 



411 



Proclaimed emperor 



the title cf Auguftus, ibid. 
ftans, 



43.'* 

His charadter, ibid. 



431, Takes victories, 483. Anfwer to Sapor's haugh- 
Imades Con- ty lettef, 485, Regard for Conftahtinople, 

Defeated and killed, 434. ibid. Succefs and cruelties againft the Sar* 



matians, 486, Marches againft Sapor, 496* 



Conftantinople, wjhen begun, 40c*. De- Policy againft Julian, 497. Threatening 
dicated, ibid. .Why built by Conftantme, meflage to him, 503- Stirs up the Ger- 
ibid. & feq> How adorned, 4.06. Confe- mans againft him, 505, Marries Fauftintf* 



crated, 407. Governed, ibid. & 4 9 T 

Beautified by Conftantius, 5 10. By Julian, 
53 ^ , 

Conftans, the fon of Conflantinc, born, 
of the 



Created Gefar, 399, 408, Ki> /hare his death, 



507. His death, 508, Baptifm, 509^ 
C/as after, ibid. & feq. Library at Con* 

tlantinople, 510. 

Conftantius Julius, the fon of Chlorus^ 



1 *} L 



empire, 

Takes the title of Auguftus, ibid. 



411. Proclaimed. 43?. 

Defeats 



and kills his brother Conflantine, 433, 434. . the foldkrs, 437. 



the brother of Conftantine, 41 24 
Created a patrician, 423 . Murdered by 



Marches 



againft 



the Franks, ibid. And 



Scots, 435* Zeal for the oithodox, 437. 
Murdered, 44/, His chara&er , 442, Vin- 
dicated, ibid. 

Conftantius Chlorus clu fen Caefar by 
Maximian, 298. Adopted by him, 'bid. 209 n 



Conlulars among the Romans, their ofc 
£ue, 421. 

Cocks regulated by Julian, 532. 
Coptos deftroy r d , 30 5 . 
Ccrdus JEL jun, character and writings. 



His (hare of the empire, ii'td.. Succefs in 



Gaul, 



3 or 
Sails 



302. 
Thames, 304. 



Buildings and works there, 

the 



Cotinth burnt by the Heruli, 247* 
Corneiia Jul, Paula, married to Heiioaa- 



into 



Britain 



>• 



U 



P 



Suc-jcfs a^ainlt the Alenr:a- 



bakr 
ibid. 



150. Her excellent chaia&er, 



m, 309 



Declared 



3*5 



His 



ex trait, 330 



ife 



empeior 

and chara&er, 33 s 
Generous way of railing money, ibid* 
Protects live chrtfiians, 3^3. Torus away 
the apoflatcs, 334. His iharc of the em- 
piic, 



"Ml 



SikccIs againft the Sritcns, Milan, 469. 



Correctors amotfg the Romans, their of- 
fice, 42 r. 

1 ouncil of Aries, 38S. Of Nice, 401.- 
Of Tyie, 411, Of Jerufalem, ibid. Of 
Sardica, 436. Second of Ar.es, 459. Of 



*5 A ~ 



Hss deal n and obloquies, 



thehift cenflant wearer ot the diadem, 4*7. 



the Ion of Conftantine, 



His ftiare of the empire, 41 )• Manied ro 42 
hk ivncle^s daughter, 41?... M uie execotor 



Count, whence deiived, 224, 
Ciaftir? banifhed and put to death, 64. 
Crefcentius, a lewd Cynic philofopher, 



to iiia father, 414, P^rfocms hi* ybiV 



Crete damaged by an earthquake, 614, 
* Cii;i innls wndem^ed to the mines, 403* 

Crifpin^r 



r 








\ 



fpirta married 



Ba- 



nifhed 



Crifpinus Tullius made prsetot bf the to a proverb, 14 



X. 

Daphne's temple aj Rome burnt, 537* 

a fuburb of Antioch, infamous 



guards, 82. 



aflaffmate 



92. Cut in pieces, ibid* 

noble defence of Aquileia, 197. 
Crifpus, the father of Claudia, 251. 



34*. 
tcr, ibid. 



fan 

Created Csefar, 391. fl 



born, 



Defeats the Franks, 393. And felf, 456. 



Datianus, a promoter of Valentinian, 
575* 

Decentius created Csefar, 443. His birth 
and tharafter, ibid. Defeated by the 
Franks, 448. Chofen conful, 451* Re- 
pulfed before Treves, 452. Hang3 him- 



Licinius at fea, 397. Falfly accufed by 
F*ufta, 402. Put to death, ibid* 

Crocus defeated by Conftantius, 346. 

Crones' s writings and charatter, 46 rt 



Crofs feen 



Conftantine, 36 7 ♦ Be- 



Stamp- 

Set 



ibid. 



comes the Roman ftandard , 368 
ted on the fliields and helmets, 373 
up in the Seflbrian church, 378. 

Crucifixion forbid by Conftantine, 390 
Ctefiphon taken by Caflius, to. By be- 0 f the chrfftians, 
*erus, 108. Us dreadful fate, ibid. Clofe- Goths, 218, 219. Betrayed by Gallus 
ly befieged by Odenatus, 235. By Cams, 220. His death and charafter, ibid. 

288. — his fon defeats the Goths, 2184 

Culcianus put to death, 387. Cut off by them, ibid. When called Au- 

Curiofi at court, who, 5.32. Reduced, guftus- ibid. His bravery and death, 220, 



Decentius fent to bring part of Julian's 
forces, 487. His fatal imprudence, 4984 
Decimus Succeeds Vulpianus, 159* 
Decius Tie fucceeds the brave CaftiniiSj 
145, Put to death by Heliogabalus, 152. 

the emperor, fent governor of 
Mcefia, 214. Forced to accept the empire, 

Kills Philip, ibid. Proclaimed and 
acknowledged, 216. Grievous perfecution 

ibid. Succefs againft the 



i 



ibid 



Qybele, the ftatue of, carried to the 



temple of Eleagabalus, 153 



j 



Delphidius's writings and character, 512 
Demetrius Cythras tortured for idolatry ^ 



made 



litn, 535 

Cylax 

Betrays 1 

Cynic philosopher's fpeech to Commodus, Demophilus chofen bifhop of Conftanti* 



492. 

Demonax a Cynic philofopher's excellent 
chara&er, 43. Noble anfwer to the A- 
thenians, 44% And to M» Aurelius, ibid* 



58. Burnt alive for it, 59. 



nople, 62 1. 



Cyriades's charafter, 227. Aflumes the Dcmofthenes defeated by Sapof, 233. 



purple in the eaft, 228. 

Cyrilius Sta&iys, his writings and cha- 

ra&er, 323 ■. 



Defiderius created Caefar by his brother, 

443. Murdered by him, 456. Said ta> 

have fubmitted to Conftantius, 457. 



Cyzicus plundered by the Heruli, 247, Deufona, the treacherous fight of, 594* 



-Taken by Procopius, 616. 



D 



/ 



Ada feized by the Goths, 244, Re- 
joined to the empire, 293. 

~ New, by whom founded, 268. pbfed letter to his father, ibid. & 145 & n. 
Dacians defeated by Aurelius, 13, By Made partner of the empire, 147. His 



Gexippus's victory over the Heruli, 247, 
— — * writings and character, 274 n. 
Diadem firft worn by Aurelian, 270. 

Diadumenus, the fon of Macrinus, 137, 
14 r. Created Csefar ibid Surnamed An- 
toninus, 142. Mild chara&er, 144. Sup- 



Decius, 2i8 t Ravaged by the Quadi, 219 
Dadaftana, where fituate, 573. 



flight and death, 148 

Diana's temple at Ephefus plundered by 



Dagaiaiphus promotes Vaientinian's elec- the Scythians. 240. 

tion,, 575* Noble arifvver to him, 579. Diocaefarea burnt by Callus, 413. 
Success againft the Germans, 582, Chofen 



eonful, 583. Treachery in Germany, ibid. 

& 584. 

Daja. Vide Maximin, 314. 



Dioclea, the mother of Dioclefian, 290* 

Diodes put to death by Valentinian, 589* 
Dioclefan sera, what, 292, 
Dioclefian proclaimed^ 289. His rife and 



Dalmatius, the fon of Conftantius, 334. character, 290. Runs Aper through, 292 



His death, ibid. 



his fon born, 334. Created Ca?- 



Succefs againft Carinus, 293 In Gaul, &c* 
ibid. Againft the Perfians, 294. In Ger- 



far, 411, Murdered by the foldiers, 431, many, 296. Againft the Sarmatians, ibl r 

Damophilus's writings and chatafter, <j8 Interview with Maximian, ibid. Fatal di- 

?ifion of the empire* 298* Goes into 

Thrace, 




N 



Thrace, 302. Gruel fuccefs in Egypt, 30 5 • 






639 



Ecclefiaftics, thtfir immunities. See Cler- 



Alliance with the Nubians, 306. Con- gy, 377, & feq. 



tempt of Galerius, 307* Caftles on the 



Ecleftus high chamberlain to Commodus f 



Perfian frontiers, 309 • Brings a famine by 57* Doomed to death by him, 67% Cofl- 



his avarice, 3io f & feq. Perfecutes the fpires agajnft him> ibid 
chriftians, 311, Livps in terrors from that Pertinax, 78* 



of 



time, ibid* Cruelty to Antioch. Seleucia 



Edeflfa taken and burnt by Caffius, 10+ 



&c 312. Triumphs with his three col- Made a Roman colony, 134, Sells dear 

His tedous illmefs, ibid* her paflage to Sapqr, 23 5- forgiven by 



legues, 3*3. 
Refigns to Galerins, ibid. 



Speech to the Conftantius, 511. 



people upon it, 315* 
Palace at Spalatp, ibid* 



Retired life, ibid. 
Death and qha- 



Eggius Merulus's confulftrip, 58. 
Eleagabalus. Vide Heliogabalus, 146^ 



rafter, 316, 381. Baths and other public 

buildings, ibid. Cruelty and vanity, 31$. 
His hiftory, whence imperfeft, 319, The 
firft wearer of pearls, 4T7. 



temple 



Diodorus bifliop of Tarfus, his confuta- ftantius, 511. 



Julian, 527* 
Emeffa, the cathedral of, built by Con 



tion of Porphyry, 328, 



589 



put to death by Valentinian, 



Emeflans kill young Quietus, 240. 
to the fword, ibid. Surrender tp Aure- 



Put 



Diogenes Laertius's writings and charac- 
ter, 122 n. 

Dion Caffius made governor of Smyrna, 



lian, 259, 
Epngathus, a 

Caraplla, 130. 



(way with 



5<> 



144. Confulfhip and honours under Alex. Equitius, why fet afide from the empire^ 
Severus, 160. Retirement, 16 1. Account 574- Extortions in Illy ricum, 583. Mo* 



of the Roman legions at that time, ibid. 
His other writings, 179 n. 



them, 605 



Quadi 



Purfued 



rafter, 



Chryfoftom's waitings and cha- 



Ju, acknowledges Pertinar 



179 n. 

Dionyfius Papyrius brings on a famine in 
Rome, 62. Put to death, 6,3, 

the firft, created couiit, 423. 
Diofpolis burnt by Callus, 453, 
Domitian, prefeft of the eaft, fufceeds 
ThalalTus, 463. His ill conduft towards death^ 221. 



emperor, 72. 

Etrufcilla Herenn* the wife of 
216. 



daughter* married to Gallus* 



221 



fon 



«I7. His 



Gallus, ibid. Miferable end, 464. 

Donacifts (upprefled by Conftantine, 384* 
By the council of Aries, 388. In Africa, 



Evagrius's vain apology for Conftantme t 



403 



Conftantinopl 



437 



Court the revolted Firmus, 600. 



Donatus's writings and character, 513 «• n % 

Drepanum, whence called Helenopolis, 



Evafius burnt alive, 603 
Eucolpius's writings and charafter, 177 

Eudoxius, bifhop, (wears Valens to Aria* 



404. 

Druid woman*s threatening fpeech to A- 

}exander, 169. 

prorr ifes the empire to Diocles, 
Fulfilled, ibid. 



nifm, 621. His death, 625. 

Eugenius, proclaimed emperor, 3 ia. KU«* 

led at Antioch, ibid. 

an eunuch, fides with Proco* 



291 



pius, 614. 
Eumenius's flattery to Conftantius, 304, 

Puras overturned by an earthquake, 436. Panegyric on ' Conftantine, 357* Writings 
Dynamenes's treachery to Sylvanus, 470. and charafter, 424 n. 



Duces, their office, 422. 



To Malaricus, 471. 

Dyfcoles, Yidp Apollonius, 50 n. 



Eunapius's writings and charafter, 424 n x 



557 * 



E 



Eunomia, a great oratrefs, 424 n. 

Eunuchs, the number of, regulated by 



Aurel 



266, 



granted 




Arthquake at Antioch, a dire one de- Conftantius, 45 1. 



fcribed under Gallienus, 239. A 
dreadful one under Conftans, 434. Ano- 
ther in Pontus and Campania, 436. De- 
ftroys 150 cities, 489. Difmal one under 

Julian, 587, Under Yalcns, 614. Under 
the fam^ 62 3. 



Evodius put to de^th by Caracalla, 125,. 

Eyfebia married toConftaatius, 45 3 % 'Her 
charafter, ibid. Friendlhip to Julian and 



the Arians, 454, 473. 



jealoufy 



againft Helena, 454, 455. Rarrenneis 

foaih ? ikid. Journey tp Rome, 477. 

Eufebi 



t 



640 



N 





Eufebius of Nlcomedia feaniflied, 40T 
Recalled, 405. Impofes on Conftantine, join Procopius, 617. 
411. 
Julian 



X. 

Fauftina, widow of Oonftantius, com<s te> 



His hypocrify, 414* Educates young Fauftinian focicty of women founded by 

M. Aurelius, 37. 

Fauftinopolis, why fo called, 37* 

FaufHnus executed forajeft* 6ro, 
Feliciflrvus's revolt and death, 267, 
Felix, a faithlefs rninifter of young Gor* 



, S* T ; 

bifliop of Caefarea, his account of 
the thundering legion, 23. Of Conftah- 
tine's converfion, vindicated, 369. Speech 
on the hoiy fepuichre, 410*- Book on Ea- 
sier, ibid, '< hara&er qf Conftantine, 419, dian, 20^ n. 



Charafter and writings, 423 n 



5 '4 * 



Conftantius's high chamberlain, 
quells a fedition in Gaul 461, Works 
Callus's fall, 467. The cruel judge of all what, 3S r :- 



Feftus Pomp. ' his writings and charafler, 



Filii Aujuftorum among the Romans, 



his friends, ibid. & feq. Treachery to 



Urficinus, 492, 494, ,49 5,. & feq. Depu- 517 



Fit miens Julius's writings and char after, 



tatiou' to Julian, 529. Put to death, 53 ?. 



profefifor of eloquence, fucceeds 
^Voerefes, 550 n 

Euftatius baniflied by Conftantine, 411, 
Eutherus lent to clear Julian, 478. 

• Eutropia, the wife of Maximian, 293. 



Firmilianus put to death, 387.* 
Fir mi us revolts in Egypt, 262, Taken, 
and executed, 263. 

Finn as fiirr up a revolt in Morea, ^99, 

Sham fubmifhon, 6c 1. Pardoned by Theo- 
dofius, ibid. Revolts afrefti, 602. Sudden 



-daughter of Conftantius, 334, flight, 603. Betrayed by Igmazen, ibid. 



Whether a chriftian, 370. 



444 



- the fifterof Conftantine the Great, 

Murdered, ibid. 1 



Eutropius's character of Conftantius, 332, 

Eutychianus, a buffoon, made cenful, 528. Runs away from him, 501 



Strangles himfelf, ibid. 

Flavia Titiana's charatter, 72. Difliked 

by Perunax, ibni 4 

Florentius, a fworn energy to Julian, 498, 



Con 



*53 



Euzoius, an Arian bifl)0£, baptizes Con- death, 331. 



fulfliip and flight, 50&- Narrow efcape from 



fhntius, 509. 



F 



33* 




Abia betrothed to M. Aurftlius, 4* Sup- 
pofed to have poifoned L. Verus, i>. Re;e£ted from the confulfhip n ibid* 



another put to <}eath by Julian* 

betrays Procopiws to Valens, 617* 

Put to death /or it, ibid. 

FJorianus, the brother of Tacitus, 



a r 



192 



Oreftilla married to Gordianus, fumes the purple, ibid. Murdered., 273. 

Florus, the fon of Evafius, burnt alive, 



Fabian martvred at ftome, 217. 
Fabilius's writings and character, 2100* 
Fadila, Aur. Antoninus, betrothed to 
Maximinus Ca?f*r, 183, 184. 



L. Junia, married to Fabiiiu?, rafter. 209 n s 



603. 

Follis, the tax of, falfly imputed to Con- 
ftantine, 4*8. 

Formnatianus Curt, his writings and- cha- 



Falco Q^Cos acknowledges Pertinax em- 
peror, 72* Brave fyeech to him, 73. Prc- 

poled to the empire, 77, Forgiven, and re- 
tires, ibid. " 

Faufta, the wife of Conftantine, b >rn, 



Francici, the feflivai of, whence, 349. 
Franks, who, 226. Defeated by Aure» 

Invade 



han, tbid.' Ravage Italy, 229 



3°> 



293* Married to him, 35 1. IHue by 
him, ibid. Fidelity to. him, 358, - Deii- 



apani, 24.4- Go into Afric, 245. Tranf- 

planted by Conftantine, 30 1 >, 

feattd by him. 348* Qter- reached and cut 
to pices by him, 3.82. By Orifpus, 39 3 • 

Defeated by 



to Conibns. 



vered of a fon, 391. Treachery to Crifpur,' JuiLn 4<i2. Bv Th^odofius, 5S9. 

F^cn/irius iuade kiwK of the Buciao; 



402, 403, Death, ibid. 

FauftinA,' daughter of Antoninus, whe- 
ther ♦accofibry. to Lafiius's treafun, 30 > 31. 

Her two letters to the emperor about him, 
31 »• Death. 'and undeferved honours, 36, 



baiues, ^y. 



— -^Anhja put to death by Com- fee, ibid. 



Friday crdcrcd to he Kept, 394» 
Fionio ba'iuru 9 s bravery in Syria, 8» 
Fiumentuiii, their office, 317. Suppret- 



aiodus, 64. 



Annia married to Heliogabaius, 



Fuiiofaudes killed in Britain, 588. ^ ■ 

Furius CeHus's fuccefs m Mauritania,. 



^50* Murdered by him, ibid. 



I 



N 





X. 



G 



Gallus, the Roman general, his fuccefs 



GAbinius treacheroufly murdered, 605* 
Gaiabomarus murdered by Caracalla, 

GaJnatr* taken by Theodofius, 602. 

Gaifo, the murderer of Conftans, 441- 



againft the Goths, 218, Treachery toDe- 
cius, 220, Proclaimed emperor, 221* 
His extract and rife* ibid. Shameful peace 
with the Goths, ibid, Perfecutes the chri- 

ftians, 222. Revels in Rome, ibid* Kil- 



led by his men, ibid. 



Galen, phyfician to M. Aurel. 17, A tius, 334^ 



fon of Jul 



further account of him, 122 n. 



Gannius, a favourite of Heliogabalusj 



his fon's writings and chara£fcer> plundered by him, 15 z. 



122 n. 



Galeria, the daughter of Dioclefian, a 
chriftian, 29 T, Baniflied., 316. 




Valeria married to Galerius, 298. 
Calerius Maxim, created Csfar by Dio- 
clefian, 2981 Adopted by him, ibid. His 

fhare of the empire, ibid. Mean extradt, 

299. Works in Pannonia, 300. Defeat- 
ed by Narfes, 306. Retrieves his honour, 

307. Behaviour to the Pe/fians, 308, of, with its provinces, 421. ^-uined by the 
Suf ercled by Dioclefian, 309* Exafperates Franks, 447. Kar: iTed bv the Germans. 



Garba, ifland, where filed, 221. 

iiius Martialis's writings and cha- 

jra&er. T77 a, 

Gaudentius condemned to death by Ju- 
lian, 526. 

Gaudianus, a vile minifter of Gordian* 
difenrded, 204 n> 

Gaul declares for SeveruS, 93. Re- 
duced by Aurelian, 263, 267/. The diftrift 



him againft the chriftiuas, 311, Forces 
him and Masiiwian to rcfign, 314. De- 
clared emperor, 315. Tyranuizca over 
Dioclefian, 342. Shares ihs empire with 
Conftanti-jfi 'uxa* Hatred 10 vonftantine, 
344, Treachery to him* 34?- I'epulfed 



5S2. 

Gaulifh legions mutiny againft Alexan- 
der, 170, 

Geberic'y fuccefs agabft the Sarmatiaris 
409. _ 



m W AT*l 

from Roms, 352. Dreadfr.l ficknefs, 350. 
Edift in favour of the chriftians, 360. 



4 



Gelliiv-'fi v-eafon pardoned, 144, 

Gcminius, the twin of Commodu?, born. 



Death, 361. 



Gaiiicanus's raJhnefs, and the fatal con- 

fequences of it, 19c 

Gallicnus created Carfar, 224. His fa- 
ther's collegue, 



Succcfs in Germa- 



ny, 226. Againft the Alemani, &«:. ibid. fi us 477., 



Genialis Ffrv, made prsetor of the guards* 
82. Shuts him&if up with Julianus, 93* 

Gennadius's writings and character, 51a 

Genobaud fubmxts to Mnximian, 295. 
Georgius, the Arian, fucceeds Athana* 



Treachery to his father, 220. Succefs a- 
gatnffc Ingenuus, 230. Cruelty to the Mce- 
fians, ibid. Commits the eailern forces to 
Odenatos, 235. Compounds with Aurco- 
lus, 230. Marches agai (ft Poithum:*?, 



Geoida* revolt apsmfl Probus, 2S2, 
Germ a deftroyed by an earthquake, 623* 
Germans war rgainft M. AureL *2, Re- 
newed with frdh vigour, 13, Anainft A* 



241. \ ruclry to the Byzantines, wtd. 

Mock triumph at Rome, 242, Gratitude 

to Odenatus, 243, Marches into Gaul, 

ibid. Defeats the Heuiii, 248. Marches 
againft Aurcoiiis, ibid. His death, ibid. 
His relations put to death, 249- His ab- 
horred character ibid* Deified, ibid. 

Gallus, the fon of young Conftantius, 
bom, 412. How fa^ed from the maiTacve, 
432. Created Csefar, 447. Succefs ;.gainfb 
the Perfians, ib <L Confulfhio a': Conlran- 

tinopte, 451. Succefs sgai- ft the revolted 

Defeats the liaurians, 459. 



lexander, ity, Againft Valerian, 2250 
A^aiiift Aurt'lian, 

Againfi: onftantiti9, 469. Julian* 

Vai(MiClnb.n, - r 8?.. 



Aeainft Probus. 



a 7 9 



482 



wome:^ their bravery, 13 



crmamcopoiis, the capital of Ifauria* 
622. When made an cpifcopal fee, ibid. 
Germany ravaged by Maximin, 

Gcrontius cruelly ukd by Conftantius. 



1 Q - 



Geftoriacum taken by Conftantius, 30 1 4 
Geta Severus, the father of Aiexand* 



Sever, 90, 



j 



90* 



sv^far, J 09 •» Chofen tribune, 



Jews, .>v3* 

His f».fpicious and cruel teiooer, 460. Declared 

Rarfcb a to volt at An'acch, 46^. Cruelty xib. Takes the name of Bricannicus, i r i7 # 

Succeeds with his brorhvr to the empire^, 

fwcet ch?r \£t::\ 124, Hated 

M u 1 ti f r ed by him, i 2 6 # 

Dcc!ar:-d a traitor, Deified. &c- ibid 0 



■ # 

to Mentiin and others> 464.. Sii*v 'nvitjd 
by Conftantiu:., 465. AvreHeJ in hi:. \v;iy 

to him, 406- i-ut to deu-p, j^;. Z^i by Car«calb 



fcr ohnlliai.uy, ; 

\ <J L 1 X V , 



642 




N 



D 




X. 



I * 



m 

Geta Sever us, brother of Severus, difco- Gregory's writings and chara&er, 428 n. 



vers PlautianusV ill conduct, 113 
Glabrio refufes the empire, 73. 



Forbid by Coaftantine, 402 



M 



Greuthongi defeated by Valens, 623, 
Grumbates ferves under Sapor, 493. 



H 



Gondomarus makes peace with Conftau- 



tius, 476, 

Gordianus, Alexander's counfellor, 157* 
Proclaimed emperor in Afric, 186. En- 

ters Carthage, 187. Letter to the fenate, 
ibid. To ' the confute, ibid. Acknow- 



/Emus 



Julia 



Harpocralion's writings and charadier, 



50 n 



ledged by them, ibid s & 1 88 n 
by Capelianus, 190, Kills himfelf, ibid* 



Defeated ed at, 578. 



Hebdomon, the chriftian emperors crown- 



Helena, the mother of Conftantine, di- 



Eis extraction and. charadler, 191* Poems vorced, 334. Her birth and extra&, 336. 

and fuccefs in Afric, 192. Really married to Conftantius, 339. Whe- 

his fbn made collegue, 187. ther a native of Britain, 341, Converted 



Defeated and killed, 190 



by her fon, 370. Finds the crofs of Chrift, 



Gordianus's grandfon chofen Csefar by the 404. Her death and charadier, ibid* 



populace, 194* Appeafes a dangerous tu- 



I 



mult in Rome, 196, Chofen fole empe- bortive by Eufebia, 45 5* Her death, 504. 



ror, 2or. His charadier, ibid. Abufed 
by his minifters, 202. Magnificent games, 

ibids Marriage with F« Sabina, ibid* Du- 



the daughter of Conftantine;. 351* 
Helenopoiis, whence fo called, 404, 

Heliogabalus's extradt, 146. Declared 



tiful anfwer to his father, 203 n. Succefs emperor, 147 • Bravery and fuccefs, 248* 
againft Sapor, 205% In Syria, ibid, let- Acknowledged by the fenate, 149. His 
ter to the fenate, ibid. Purfues the Per- vile character, T50. Horrid murders, 152. 
fian 
And 



206 % Depofed by Philip, 207. J 



war, 
murdered, ibid. 



and epitaph, ibid. 



His ftately tomb worfhip of Eleagabalus, 153, W 



Appoints the 



named Comazon, ibid. Adopts young A- 



275 



conful's fpeech to the fenate, lexus, 154. Plots Irs death, ibid. Mur 



Gorgenius bribes himfelf off*, 468* 
Goths invade the Roman territories 200, 
Repulfed by Gurdian, 205, New inroads, 
218. Defeated by Decius, ibid. Vidfcory 
over him, 220, Sad defeat by Aurelian, 



227. 
afrefh, 



Driven cut of Afia, 24^. Ravage it 

?oo,ooo of them killed and 



47 



dered by the foldiers, 155. 

Helvius, the father of Pertinax, 74. 
Hepheftion's writings and charadier, 50 ff« 
Heraclea taken by Maximin, 384, 
Heracleus fent to recover Bithynia, 97* 
Hercules, when that title ceafed to be 
afiumed, 318. 

Herenianus, the fon of Odenatus, 246. 



taken, 253, Mak 



*55 



With 



Defeat the Bur- 



His reign, 



Death, 261. 



Modeftinus's writings and cha 



gundi, 297, Defeated bv Conftantine, rafter, J 78 n t 



39 4 > 
408. 



4^5. 



joo,coo deftroyed by him, 

Embrace chriftianity, ibid. Aflift 



Hermocrates's charadter and writings, 
123 ». 

Hermogenes the fophift, his excellent 



Proeopius, 619, Defeated by Valens, 620. 

Their apology to him difallowed, ibid. character, &c% 46 n. 178 n. 

Defeated, 623. Obtain a peace, ibid. The 
articles of it, . 624. 

j Grata, the daughter of Valentinian, 587, 
Gratian, the father of Valentinian, his 
rife and merit, 575. Retirement, ibid 



the Roman general, killed by 
Gcrmanus, 592. 

Hermogenianus's writings and charadler, 
428 n. 

Herodes Atiicu&'s ill lan^ua^e to M. Au- 



the 



fon 



born, 



Emperor, 



575- 
^86. Accompa- 

}. His 



conful, 583. 

p.ies Valentinian into Germany, 59 
fan ous bridge, 593. Left to overawe the 
Germans, 607, 

over-run by the Caftoboch?, 



Chofen relius, 20, 



Greece 



7 0 

3 o 



By a grievous pdfil 

vaged by the Goths, ibid. 
earthquake, 




, 239. Ra- 

Damaged by an 



527 



Greeks vait encomiums on Conftantine, 



the fen of Odenatus, 245* Kil- 
led with his father, ib.d. 

Kerodian's writings and charadier, 208 n> 
Heruii, their vait depredations in Afia, 

Hierocies, Heliogabalus's beaftly huiband, 
I £; 1 ^ Killed by the foldier3, 155. 
Hilarius. bii'hop, banifhed, 477. 

Himcru&'e character and writings, 56a 



4*7- 



Hoi 



. * t 




N 



D 




account 



Hohoratus defeats Gallus's cruelty, 460* Romans, 308. Wh 



X. 643 

Intelene, the province of, yielded to the 



Hormifdas's fumptuous prefents to Aure- J 



Jolop 



lian, 263. Revolts againft Varranes, 297, 



j 



De 



0^ 

Sapor's brother, made general of dared emperor, 563, His excellent cha- 
>rfe, 539- Narrow efcape, 545, r.a£ter, wrf. Zeal for chriftianity, 564. 
rnor of Hollcfpont, 616. Difadvantageous peace with Perfia . vindi- 

Hortariui fues Julian for peace, 483, cated. 56?. Faithfulnefs vind. ; cai a ed^v567». 

Hoftilia Sevcra, the fuppofed wife of Repaffes the Tigris, 5 68. Edi&s in favour 



Juliar 
Made 



Gallus, 221. 



of chriftianity, 569. Of orthodoxy, 570 



Hoftilianus, the fon of Decius, 2117. Death, 573. Whether 



Declared Casfar 

death, 22%. 




Callus, 221. His ibid. 

J 



vinus fent into Pannonia, 506. Into 
Hunda married to Bonofus, 284. Fa- Gaul, 572. Succefs and bravery there. 



Toured by Probus, ibid. 



584. Piety, 585. Different from the 



Hymetius tried for treafon, 597, 598, conful of that name, ibid % Sent into Bri- 



IJani/hed 



Hyperechius cowardly delivered up by his Vide & 581. 
troops, 616. Iphicles, t! 

Probus, 608. 



tain, 588. Againft the Alemans, 590 



I 



Jfaflenfes protect Firmus, 603, 

Ifaurians revolt, 244. And bravery, 




J ; Amblichus refufes Julian's invitation, ibid. &c. Reduced by Probus, 281. By 



534 



an account of him and his wri- and fubmit, 6z2. 



Gallus, 459, Stripped of their plunder* 



tings, 49 n. Three of that name, 427 
Their writings, &c. ibid. 

r James, bilhop, favesNifibis by his prayers, 

439 



Januarius, why not chofen emperor, 574. 

January, whence called Amazonius, 66. 

Janus's temple opened by Gcrdian, 204. Ruined by Dioclefian, 29 



Ifidorus raifes a revolt in Egypt, 19. . 

the fuppofed forger of Conftan- 

tine's grant, 377. 

Iffus, the battle of, won by Severus, 
99. 

Italy invaded by the Marcomani, i6# 



/ 



J 



s 



join 

Twice defeated, 1 8, 



in the German war, 

j 



iz. 



mans, 25. Defeated, 26. 

Icofium delivered up to Theodofius, 601. 

Idolatry forbid, 434, 477- 

Jerufaiem, the great church of, built by 



Conftantine, 404. 

j 



Italy, the diftridt of, its provinces, 421* 

• Judges, Conftantine's laws about them, 
393- . 

Julia, Sept. Severus's wife, her Iew# 
charadler, 90* Studies philofophy, ibid* 

Prevents her ion's reconciliation; 



& feq. 



Subduedhy 



225. 
In favour 



Wounded 



Caracalla, 112. Forbid to moleft chriftian hcrfelf to death, 141. 



i eta s murder, 126. 
with Oracaila, 127, Starves 



converts,. 390. New revolt and punifti- 

mcnt, 453- 

Igillus taken prifoner by Probus, 28 t» 



Mam 



ander, *54* 



1 q6. 



the mother of Alex- 
Suppofed to have been 



603. 



a chriftian, ibid. Excellent education of 
Ignomen betrays Firmus to the Romans, her fon, ibid % High fway and titles, 157^ 



Mi 



Ilium deftroyed by the Scythians, 240. the fenatc, ibid. 



in Germany, lyi. Deified by 



Illyricum, the diftridt of, with its pro- 
vinces, 420. Sadly ravaged by the Quadi 
604. 



J 



reliu v % 
His birth. 



41 

34 



Of Porphyry, 329 
Partial cenlures on Con- 



Inceftuous marriages, a law againft, 4.68. ftantine refuted, 41::, 417, Saved by Eu- 



Indiftion at Rome, what, 378, 
and by whom begun, 379* 



When 



Macr 



144 



Whence called qundruplatores, /A/V/ # gainft (lie barbarians. 



febia, 468, Decbivd Vsfar, 473, Sent 
into Gaul, 474* Hb fuccefs there, 475. 
Noble defence at Sens, .-77. Succefs a- 

Againft 



183 



Encouraged by Maximin, 185. Difcou- ih^ Franks, 484. Ale^a-is, 490. Strip- 
raged by Dioclefian, 306, By Conftan- ped of his beft forces, 497. Proclaimed 

Accepts the em- 
Jcme 



tine, 375* Revived by Conftantiu;, 457. emperor by them 
Ingenuus proclaimed emperor in Panno- pirc, after 



sua 



230 



Defeated by Gailienu^ ibid* 



navincr 



500. 

U u a 



witch encs > 

Generofity to Coriftantius's friends, 




644 
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D 




ibid; How raifed 

Submiflive deputation to Conftantius, 50^, 

503* Succefs in Germany* ^07. Imuofes 



to the empire, $01 



65. 



x: 



Julius Didius, made pwconful of Afrjc, 



Solinus Polyhiftor, his writings 



an the chriftians, 504* Succefs againft the and charadler, 123, n. 

■* Titianus r s writings, 123 , n. 
- Martialis confpires againft Cara- 
againft Conftantius, ibid* Seizes IHyricum, calla, 137. Stabs him, and killed, ibid 9 



Alemans, 505* Swears his army to him, 

Letters to Athens. <;o 



ibid. 



6. 



Marches 



507. Funeral cbfequiestoCoufianrius, 508 
Extract, education, and chara£i:er : . 519 



& 138. 



Abode in Ionia, 57,1. Singular hypocrify, Goths there, 30, 



— governor of Afia, deftroys the 



522. Studies magic, ^23. Abode at A- 
thens, 524. Csefarfhip and behaviour in 
Gaul, 526. Writings ibid. & feq- Fru- 
gality, 527. Reduftio:i of taxes, 528, 

Turns apoftate, 529, Public entry at Con- 



160. 



Junius Palmatus's fuccefs in Armenia^ 



Jupiter, when that title ceafed, 318. 
Jufta3 the daughter of Vaientinian, 587^ 

[uflina, the wife of Vaientinian, 575* 

fhntinople, 530, Severe profecunons. 531. HeriiTue, 587. Goes with him, into IHy- 
ricum, 607. 

Juthungi revolt, 282. Invade Rhastia. 
486- 

Juvenalis made captain of the guards, 94, 
Juvencus's writings and character, 430, ff* 



Reforms the court, 532, W 

pofed of philofophers, magicians, &c. 533. 
And women, 534. Meannefs to the fenate, 
&c. ibid. & feq. Journey to Antioch, 535. 
Partial juftice there, 536, Horrid cruelties 

and witcheries, 537. Purfuedby a famine^ 

ibid* His idolatry, &c. lampooned by the 

Antiochians, 538, Writes his Mifopogon 

againft them, ibid. Renews the Peifian T Abarum, or Conftantine's ftandard, 

V^r, 53.9* Deluded by the oracles, 540. JLi how carried, 368. 
Sharply reproved for his apoftacy at Beraa, La&antius ;:.ade tutor to young Crifpus, 



54* 



His hellifli fuperftition at v arrhse 



39* 



542, 111 treatment of Arfaces, 543. En- Lsetus confpires againft Commodus, 67, 

ters Perfia, 544. Succefs there, ibid. Paf- Raifes Pertinax to the throne, 70, 7 1. Bx- 

fes the Tigris, 546. Betrayed by the Per- cufed by him, 71. Raifes h revolt againft 

fian guides, ibid. Burns his fleet and re- him, 77. Put to death by Julianus, 92. 
treats, ibid. In great diftrefs, 548. Sur- general to Sevei us, reduces Mefo- 

prifed by the Perfian army, ibid. Wound r potamia, 103. Treachery to that mo- 

ed, 549. Laft fpeech, 550. Death, ibid, narch, 106. Death, ibid. Vide & 109* 
juried at Taifus, ibid. Removed to Con- the wretch who advifed the mur- 

ftantinople, 551. His motley chara£ter A der of Geta, 129. Put to death, ibid, 
ibid. & feq* Hatred to the chriftians, Lampridius's writings and charafter, 



554. Vain attempt to rebuild the temple 320, 



of J 



em, 555* Writings, ibid. n. 



Laws againft the chriftians repealed, 569* 

a friend of Connantius, unjuftiy 
condemned, 536, 

Julianus Salvius his grandfon, put to death 
by Commodus, 57. 

— made captain of his guard, 63, 

Put to death, ibid. 

Julianus liidius Severus, a weali by Ro- 
man, buys the empire of tlie fcidiers, 8o« 
His life and pedigree, ibid. Character, 
names, &e. 81, 82, Acknowledged empe- 
yor by the fenate, 82. (Turfed and pelted 



Puniflied, 471 



an enemy to Sylvanus, 470$ 



■ 

Langres new colonied by the Franks, 

Laodicea declares for Niger, 99. Plun- 
dered, &c. ibid. 

Lafcivius Tr. propofed to the empire, 77* 

Flees to Pertinax., ibid. 

Lateran palace, when given to the pope$ 
377. 

Lawyers fuppreffed by Vaientinian, 590. 
• Legions, Roman, the ftate cf, according 
to Dion Caff. 1 6 1 . To Lampridius, ibid. 



by the populace, 83, Oppofed by two row- Lenmos plundered by the H&ruli, 247 

1 1 s'^* t , \ •> t* * ill r .1 a « • 



erful rivals, 91. Cruelty and defpair, 92. 

Forlaken and profcribed, 93 % fcis death and 
burial ibid. . 

— — M. Aureh proclaims liimfjf em- 
peror, 298. SiatJb hiiiilVJf, 301, 



Leo, a cruel collegue of Alaximin, 595*. 



llh death, ^98. 



J 



503 



the empire, 506, 



Ru&icus, a cafl>ofx candidate for gsinft Eufebia, 484 



Leontius, bifhop, his indifcreet zeal a- 



Leptis befieged by the Efturians, 58 f> 
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Treachery to the TripoKtans, ibid. Punifh- 
ed 582. 

Leti attempt the city of Lyons, 480. 
Cut off by Julian, 481. 

Libanius's character of the turbulent 



Pompeianus, 17% 



$• Marries Claud. 



fifter of Commodus, ravifhed and 



murdered by him, 53. 



plots 



againft 



Franks, 434 



J 



Banifhed and put to death, 57, 



• 

Commodus, 56* 



Elegy on Nicomedia, 489* Silenced by Lucillianus fent embaffador to Sapor> 486 



Conftantius, 52,3, Speech in favour of Au- Taken prifoner by J 



tioch, 540. Character of Juli 
Speech to Valets, 626. 



506, Com- 



55* 



jpands his fleet, 543. Mad 
lyricum, 5^3. Murdered in Gaul, 57a. 



Liberius, pope, his reproof to Eufebia, Lupercus's writings and character, 250, n. 



Baniflied by Conftantius 



454 

Libo's death in Syria, 



married to Severus's freed-man, ibid. 

Library, the capitol's, deftroyed by light- 
ning, 62. 



Lupicinus fent againft the Scots, 497 

His widow Arretted, and well ufed by Julian, 502 



Libya deftroyed by an earthquake, 537- North Britons, 116, 



Sent againft Procopius, 616, 

Lupus forced to buy a peace from the 
Caledonians, 109, Terribly haraffed by th$ 



LicinianusPerpenna's revolt quelled, 322 



Lufcus burnt alive, 4.6S. 



39* 



38 x 



the fon of Licinius, created Caefar, Lycaonia freed from the Ferfians, £33* 

How divided by Valcns, 626. 

Licinius marries Conftantine's fifter, 3 16, Lyons taken and deftroyed by Severus, 



Chofen emperor, 353. His extra£fc 



106* 



and character, ibid. & feq. Sent againft 

Maxentius, 354. Chofen conful, 357* 

Prefent at Galcrius's death, 361. March- 



M 



Maximin 



j 



at Milan, 381. Marches againft Maximin 
33S 




Acrianus, a magician, inftigates Va-* 

lerian againft the chriftians, 227. 



His vifion and prayer, ibid* Com- -Treachery to him, 228. His rife and cha 
plete viftory, ibid. Reception in Bithynia, racier, 236. Proclaimed emperor, ibid 9 

Editt in favour of the chriftians, ibid. Succefs againft the Goths, 239* Defeated 



386 m 

Severity to Galerius^s family, 3S7. 
tel and war with Conftantine, 388. Defeat, 



and killed, 24 



3S9 

395 



Peace with him, ibid. Second war, 



490 



Julian 

Efcapes Valen^inian's forces,. 597 



Totally defeated, 396. Superftiti* Interview and peace with him, 606, 



ous fpeech to the army, ibid. Defeated at 



fea, 

it, ibid. 8c feq. Defeated and put to death, 
393 



Macrinus induced by a fcothfayer to aim 



and breaks at the empire, 137, Difcovered by Mater 



nianus, 
Chofen 



ibid. 



Murders Caracal la, ibid* 



death, 403. 



emperor, 139, His extraft, rife, 
Conftantine's nephew, put to &c, 140. Letter to the fenate, 141. Ac- 



March 



ibid. 



Wholfome 



Limigantes cut off, and driven out of Sar- the Parthians, X43. Forced to buy a peace, 

xaatia, 486, Treachery to Conftantius, 

490. Cut in pieces, 491. 

Logi defeated by Probus, 280. 



laws, ibid. 



LoViianus unjuftly put to death, 596, 



& feq Clemency to fome confpirators, 

144. Why called Marceliinus, ibid. 



^on- 



fpired againft by the foldiers, 146, & feq 



Lollius Gentianus, the patron of Pertinax, Shameful cowardice, 147. Flight, 14S, 



74 



Spurius proclaimed emperor in 



Death, 149 



Gaul, 246. His vife, deaths and chara£ler, mans, 160. 
ibid. 



- Var, his fuccefs againft the Ger 



London delivered by Conftantius, 304. 
Longinus the philofopher, his writings 
and character, 270, n. P^c to death by 

Aureibn, 271, n. His charadtey of the 

Moiaic writings, 272;, n. 

Lucas banUhed by Conftantine, 411. 



Msatse in 
Revolt, 119 

caiia, ibid. 
with him, 135. 

Mtffta confpires againft Macrinus, 

Her character, offspring, &c. ibid. Brave- 



j — 

Put to the fword by Cara- 

Make an advantageous peace 



14 s - 



ry and cunning, ibid. Made a fenatrefs, 
Lucian's ihameful exaggeration of a Ro~ 152. Great care for young Alexius, I54 > 



man victory, 8. His charade: and writings, 
43, **. Over-reached by Alexander, 44, n. 
Lucianus's noble defence of Nilibis, 439* 

Lucilla married to L. Verys* 4. 10, Su(- 



i57 



divided; 3S9, 390^ 



put to {ire and fword; 230, How 



■ft 
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Magicis 

478, 489 
Magnei 




44 



M 



N 



condemned by Conftantius, 
arefied by Julian, 533 % 

confplres againft Conftans, 
s his friends. 443 • Cruelties 





Serif 



Martinzanus created Caefar, 397, 
againft Conftantine, ibid. Put to death, 
399- 

Martinus nobly withftands the brave Ca- 



at Rome, 444. Sends deputies to Conftari- teha, 458. Kills himfeitf, ibid. 



tius, ibid. Succefs againft him, 447. In- 
iultinz meffage to him, 448. Takes Scif- 



ibid. 



cia, 

feated at Murfa, 450, 

45* 



Bloody witcheries, 449* De- 
Retires to Italy, 



Martyrs, the sera of, when, 292, 

Mafcezel defeated byTheodofius, 60 1# 
Mater nus's revolt and death, 6u 
Mauricus, a genera], forces Gordian to 



Beat out of it, 452, Treachery a* accept the empire, 1 3 6, 



gainft Gallus difcovered, ibid. Forfaken by 



his troops, 455. Defpairand death, 456. Banifhed, ibid. 



Maurus, a wicked tool of Gordian, 2oz« 



Put to death, ibid. 

Majoza Malcha taken by J 

Malaricus excufes Sylvani 

trayedby Dynames, 471* 

Mamai, St. the church of 

finifticd, 552* 
Mamea. Se* 



Maximin 



bifhop, crowns Julian emperor, 



500 



470, Be- fians, 480. 



Maufonianus propofes a peace to the Per- 



children of, who, 169. 
Mamertinus, 



Julia Mamea, 157 



The 



Maxentius's extraft, 29 3 . Reje&ed from 
being Csefar, 314, 342. Proclaims himfelf 
emperor, 347,, His character, &c. ibid. 



Depofed by Maximian, 



35* 



Protected by 



the foldiers, ibid. Succefs in Afric, 363 
Cruelties there, ibid. At Rome, &c. ibid. 



Chalc?donian court, 530. Confullhip and & feq. Witchcraft and butcheries, 364. 



Maratas 



J 



the fword, 624. 

Marcellianus made a duke 
chery to Gabinus, ibid. 
Marcellinus lent againft Ne 



Trea- 



Defeats him, ibid. Loft at the Battle of magic, 595 



Breaks off with Conftantine, 365 . Defeat- 
ed by him, 372. Stratagem againft him, 
ibid. Falls upon himfelf, 373. His defeat 
and death, ibid* Carried to Rome, 374, 
The firft raifer of the follis tax, 418, 

Maxima, the wife of Ohilo, accufed of 



Murfa 



Julian into Gaul, 

Leaves him in the iurch, 477* Ac- 



Maximian chofen piartner with Dioclefian, 



474« 

cufed and ftripped, ibid. & feq. 
Marcellus puts Serenianus tc 



His rife and character, ibid, Succefs 

De- 



in Gaul. 294, In Germany, 295 
feated in Britain, 296^ Succefs in Afric, 



Takes the imperial dignity, ibid. Tortured 300. Againft the Moors, 306. Refigns the 

Refumcs it to fuccout Max- 
Defeats Severus, 350* Max- 

Aid Conftantine, 356. Ta- 



empire, 314 
entiur, 348* 
entius ibid. 



to death for it, ibid. 

. Marcia, a favourite of Commodus, 57 • 
Befriends the chriftians, ibid* Doomed to 
death, 67. Puifons Commodus, 68, Put 
to death by Julianus, 92. 

Marcianopolis, where fituated, 622. 

Marcianus's faccefs againft the Heruli, to Maxentius, 342. His extract and cha- 
248. The fuppofed murderer of Callienus, rafter, ibid. Share of the government, 343, 



ken prifoner by him, ibid. Ingratitude and 
death, 358. 

Maximin chofen Csefar, 314* Preferred 



ibid. 



Marcomani 



M 



16. 



Enter Italy, 16. Miraculoufiy defeated, 22. 



Confullhip, 349 

rum, 355. 



Created filius Augufto- 



Agrees 



with Licinius, 



Cruelty to Valeria, 362. 



361. 



To Diociefian, 



Their treachery puniihed, 26, Peace with 363* Privately joins with Maxentiub, 366. 



Commodus, 55 



M 



kills himfelf 469. 

a pleader, put lc death, 590* 



Marius M 
rafter, 177.. n. 



Aureiius proclaimed emperor in 



Gaul, 246. Mu 
Marriage cf 1 

433 



i 



Sec. made capital # on, .^96, 59S, 



Marfeilles befieged by Conftantine^ 356, 

Maximian's tomb there, qso. 



Enmity to the chriftians, 370, 380. Brings 
dreadful calamities on the empire, ibid. 
Matches againft Licinius, 384. Defeat and 

flight, 385, Poifons himfelf, 3S6. Dread- 
ful Giie^fe and death, ibid. 8c 387, Follow- 
ed by that of his relations and tools, ibid. 

& feq, 

brother in law to Valentine, his 

Promoti- 

Bloody prefe&fhip, ibid. 

Infti^ates Yalentinian againft the Quadi, 
604. 



rife and cruelties at ; v.ome, 595. 



Max- 
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Maximinus 



• a Gothifh general, his revolt in 512, n. 



Minervius's writings and. chara&er, 



M 



Gaul, 170. Murders Alexander, 171 
Declared emperor, 181. His extract, ftrength, -2,15, n. 



writings and chara&er. 



M 



and gigantic ftature, 182. Devouring ftp- 
roach, 183. Rife under Alexander, ibid. an, 202, Letter againft his wicked miai- 
Horrid cruelties, 184. Waftes all Germa- ftry, 203. Signal merit 204* Honoured 
ny, 185. Narrow efcape, ibid. Vi&ories, by the fenate, 205. Death, ibid, 
ibid. Goes into the North* ibid. New 



Mnefthe 



cruelties, ibid. Profcribed by the fenate, 268* Cruel death, 269. 
187. His friends maffacred, 188. Mad 



behaviour, 189. Marches into Italy, 190. 
Affaffinated before Aquileia, 198. His 

head brought to Rome, \ 99, 

his fon, declared Csefar, 181. 



Moderatus 
promoted, 36. 



gallant!. 



Modeftus's cruelties in Paleftine, 49 T 

To the orthodox, 625. 

Months, the names of. how chanapd lv 



His chara&er, 183. Made partner of the Commodus, 66. 
empire, ibid. Profcribed with his father, 
187. And aifaflinated with him, 198. 



Maximus 



relTed 



Vide Punienus, 

2 3' 



*93- 
Ca- 



Montius 

Miferable death, 464. 

Moors driven out of 
and tranfplanted, 306. 



Defeated 



at court, 533, His charafter and 
ibid. And writings, 560, ». 



Mopf 



where fited, 508. The 



arrogance, 

Imprifoned and put to death for his witche- 
ries, 579.. 

Mazaca taken prifoner, 603. His death, 
ibid. 



place where Conftantine died, ibid. 

Murfa, a city in New Pannonia, 300, 
Where fituate, 449. The battle of, ibid* 
Fatal to the empire, 45c, 

Mufcovites have fainted Conftantine the 



Mazices, who, 601. Submit toTheo- Great, 416. 



dofius, ibid. Defeated by him, 602. 
Media ful 

Melchiad. 



Mutma 



— „ „ ^ j ■ — j 

ades, bifhop of Rome, highly ef- 
teemed by Conftantine, 376, 

Meiitene, the legion of, why called Thun- 
dering, 23. 

Memmia married to Alexander, 158. 



N. 



N 



16 



Aar-malcha, cleared by Severus, I08; 

Nanninus's defeat and flight, 593, 
Narcifius, awreftier, in favour with Com- 
Menelaus, a famed archer, killed by Ro~ modus, 56. Strangles him, 68, Condemn- 
ed to the wild beafts, ioS, 

Narifci revolt from the Romans, I2 # 

Make peace with them, ibid, 

Narfes defeats the Romans, 306. Defeat- 
ed by them, 307. 

Obtains it, ibid. 



mulus, 45 

Monoplulus defends Aquileia, 197, 
Aferubaudes kills Macrinus, 6c6. 
Mefopotamia reduced by La*tus, Sec. 103. 



Revolt 



*59 



Ravaged by the Perfians, 



3 



Recovered by Gordian» 224. Inva- 



Sues for peace, 308. 



"ded by the Perfians, 43 3*473* 

M'effala profcribes J 



luS, I53, 



Silius put to death by Heliogaba- 



Mefiengers of good news, their extortions 
reft rained, 613. 

Meffian family, an account of, 217* 



Methodius's learned confutation of Por- J 



fent with a proud meffage to Con- 
ftantius, 485, 

Naulobat heads the Heruli, 2480 Sur- 
renders to Gallienus, ibid. 

Nazarius's writings and character, 424, n 9 

Character of Julian, 501. 

Nazianzen'* character of Julian, 501. 

of his hypocrify, 525, Stu- 



phyry, 319, n. 

Metius, Caftius's fon, put to death, 

333- 

F. Nicomach* fpeech to Tacitus, 
on his being chofen emperor, 276. 

JViezentius's dreadful.puniftment, 144- 
Milan ftized by Aureolus,' 230. Taken 

by fionftantine, 371 

lis of !ta!v, 422. 



dies under Proerefes, 557, n. 



J 



4.36 



Neftaridus killed in Britain, 588, 
Neociefarea. ruined by an earthquake 



Why the metropo- killed, ibid. 



Neethcrius fent into Afric, 582, 

Nepotianus's revoitj 444, Betrayed and 



Militias magiftri, their office and number, 



422. 



Conftantine 



Nefior's writings and character, 123, n* 

Julianus pat to death by Helio- 
gabalus, 152, 

Nevita 



6a8 



N 





Nevita fent into Pannonia, 507. Left to 
guard Sucidava, ibid. Made one of the 

judges of the Cbalcedonian court, ^30% 
His confulfhip and reception from Julian,, 

Nicagoras's writings and chara&er, 2 I ft. 
Nice utterly deflroyed by an earthquake, 



X. 



Nuns well treated by Sapor, 494 



O 



o 



Belifk brought from Egypt to Rome* 
479- 

Odenatus Palmyrenfis's enibafly to the 



537. Taken by P< ocopius, 615. Over- Perfians, 234. Hi9 extradt and chara&er, 
turned by earthquake, 623, ibid % Brave refentment againft them, ibid 4 

Nicea fined for abufing Hipparchus, 9, Takes the royal title, 235. Promoted by 



The battle of, 98, 



Gallienus, ibid* Penetrates into Perfia, 



33S. 



Nicephorus's account of Helena confuted, ibid. Succefs there, 236. Befieges Emeffa, 



240 



Created partner of the empire, 243 



Nicomachus's arithmetic, 427, n. Wri- Succefs againft the Perfians, 245. Drives 



tings and character, 274, n m 

Nicomedia plundered by the Scythians, 
239. Beautified by Dioclefian, 317,318, 
Deftroyed by an earthquake, 489. Re- 
built by Julian, 535. 

the palace of, burnt, 311, 

Niger's fuccefs in Dacia, 55. 

* Pefcennius made governor of Sy- 



aginft the rebel Mater- 



138 n 



m, 56. Succefs 

nus, 61. Excellent character, 86. Rife 
and ftrift difcipline, ibid. & feq. Revolts 

in Syria, 91. Prepares againft Sevcrus, 97. ment, See. 428 n % 

Proscribed by the fenate, 98. Defeated, 



the Goths out of Afia, ibid* His death, 
ibid. 

Olympia befieged by the Perfians, 627. 

Suffered to efcape, ibid* 

Olympius, Nemefianus's writings and cha- 
ra&er, 290 n % 

Onafimus's writings and character, 216 
n k 286 tik 

Oppian's admired poem and chara&cr, 



Statue, epitaph, Sec. 139 n. 



Optatianus's writings, charatter, banifh- 



Optatus made a patrician, 423. Mur- 



Retires to Antioch, too. Defeated dered by the foldiers, 43 1 . 



99. 

and put to death, ibid. His black ftatue 
defcribed, 10 1 n. 



1 



Nigrinus Domit. brave defence at Aqui- 
eia, 507. 



executed for a jeft, 610, 
Nifibis taken by Severus, 108. The 



Orfitus one of Fauftina's gallants, pro- 
moted, 36, 

Oribafus's writings and chara&er, 558 tf f 
Orient, the diftrid of, its feveral pro- 
vinces, &c* 420 

Origen's writings againft Celfus, 42 n. 



dreadful battle of, 143. Befieged by Ar- Great credit with the emperor's mother, 

taxerxes, 163. Taken by Sapor," 204. Re- 156, Letters to Philip and Severa, 212. 

Orleans, by whom built, 267. 
Orthodox favoured by Conftantine, 376, 
382, Reftored by Jovian, 571. Perfe- 
cted by Valens, 621. 

Ofias, bifhop, made Conftantine' s almo- 
ner 3 369, Bis letter to him, 384. 

Ofrhoene reduced by Severus, iox. Seiz- 
ed by Caracalla, 134, 

OlVhoenians revolt againft Maximin, it fa 
Ofrhoes's total defeat of the Romans, J. 

Defeat and narrow efcape, 8. 

Ovinius Camillus's attempt on the em- 



taken by Gordian, 205. By the Perfians, 
227. By Odenatus, 235. Three times 
befieged by the Perfians, 436, 419,, A 
frefh fiege, 44 1. Yielded to the Perfians 
by Jovian, 567. The melancholy furren- 
der of it, 569. 

Niffa, the place of Conftantine's birth, 

335. 

Nobiliilimus, when firft given, 423. 
Nobility, their arrogance fuppreffed by 
Conftantine, 39 t. 

Nohadurus's attempt on Batne, 459 



Nonia e!fa, Macrinus's wife, 140. In* ptre, 159. How ufed by the emperor, 160. 



titled Augufta, 142. 

Nonnius Marceilinus's writings and cha- 
r after, 514 n. 

Nubians ally wi h the Romans, 306. 

Numenes's writings and chara&er, 45 n 



His death, ibid. 



P 



iNumenes s writings ana cnaructcr, n. n^iciui^ »v,vuy vjlwv*^, 

Numerianus's ftratasem in favour of Se- A Palfurnius taken and put to death, 



Aleftine newly divided, 626. 



verus 



I OA. 



28 >. 



the fon of Carus, created Caefar, 



287, Proclaimed emperor 



289 



Killed 



Palladius's writings and character, 426 n 
>•-- ~ treachery , to Valentinian, 581 



by Aper, ibid. His character and funeial Hangs himfelf, ^99, 



©bfe^uies^ ibid* 



Pallas, th? palace of, burnt, 65. 



Pal 




N 



Palmyra befieged by Aurelian, 260. Sur- 





X. 



1 



649 



Pertinax's fuccefs in Pannonia, i8 t Pro- 



rendered, 26 1 % Revolts, and is put to the moted by Aurelius, ibid* Succefs in 



fword, 262. 



Dlyricum, 36. In Britain, 60, Narrow 



Pannonia Secunda, why fo called, 300. efcape, 6t. Succeeds Dionyfius at Rome,- 



Invaded by the Sarmatians, 479, 
Papian law repealed, 393 

Papinian, a prime minifter, his charac- modus, 68. Proclaimed 



ter, 114. Difcharged by Caracalla, 125. 

Noble anfwer to him, 128. Put to* death 

for it, ibid. 



63. Made proconful of Afric, 64. And 
governor of Rome, 65. Obfequiesof Com- 

emperor, 72, 

Rife and 



ex 



ai3 



chofen emperor in Pannonia, 
His death, tbid % 



Speech to the fena'e, 73, 

trait, 74. Chara&cr and excellent admi- 

niftration, 76- Difobliges Laetus and the 

His intrepidity, 78- Death, 



army, 77. 

ibid. Funeral honours, &c. 



Paris fues for Valens's protection, 622, pous apotheofis by Severus. 97. 



79 



Pom- 



627. 
484. 



Pertinax Hecotus the fon, his biting far- 
the city of, where firft fituate, cafm againft Caracalla, 129. Put to death 



Parnaflus banifhed, 491. 
Parricide, the law againft, revived by 
Conftantine, 39 



2. 



Parthians war againft the Romans, 7 

Defeated, 8, 10. Invade Mefopotamia, 108. 



War againft Macrinus, 142. Subdued by tica, cc)6 f 



for it, ibid. 

Petra, metropolis of Paleftina Tertia, 626. 
Petronius Mamercus put to death by 
Commodus, 64. 

r extortions atConftantinopIe* 614. 

Phalangius, a bloody governor of Bet- 



the Perfians, 159- 

Paternus defeats the German*, 39. 

Tarruncius put to death by Com* 

modus, 57. 

Patricians, their dignity, 423 , 
P^ulinus, bifhop, baniihed by Conftan* 
tius, v 459 

PaulusofTyre made counce»lor to Pa- 
pianus, 114, To Alexander. 157. 



Phalanx revived by Alex. Severus, 164. 

The bravery and reward of fix of them, 

ibid. 

Philas, the caftle of, why and by whom 
built, 306, 

Philip Julius's treachery to Mifitheus, 
2o6 % Succeeds him as captain of the guards 



ibid. 



Hia 



J 



i<9 



Treachery to Gordian, 207 
extract, 209. Whether the firft chriftian 
emperor, 210. Acknowledged by the fe- 



217, 218. 
ed, 412. 



the founder of the Eremetic life, nate, 21 r. Makes peace with Sapor, ib d. 

Submiffion to the bifhop of Antioch, 212^ 
bifhop of Conftantinople, ban'fli- Succefs againft the Carpi, ibid. Edidl a- 

gainft catamites, 213. Marches againft 
atena, a cruel informer, 457, Deciu*, 214. Defeated and killed, ibid* 



458* Cruelties in Paleftinc, 491. Burnt His zeal for chriftianity, 215, 



alive, 531. 

Paufanias's hiftory criticifed, 48 n 



his fon, chofen collegue, 2rr # 
Conful, 213. Killed by the praetorian 



the fophift, an account of, 48 fl. guards, 214. His lingular gravity, 
Peace, the famed temple of, at Rome, Chriftianity, ibid. 
burnt, 64. 
Peloponnefus, the ifthmus of, fhut up, 

Pemenes put to death, 472, 
Perennr, Commodus's chief favourite, 

put to death, 58. His charafter and crime, 

59 



Pergamus disfranchifed by Macrinus, 
144. m 

Perinthus, the battle of, gained by Ni- 
ger, 98. 

Perifcus, a famous engineer at Byzan- 
tium, j 02. Saved from the common (laugh- 
ter, 103* 

Perfians threaten the Roman territories, 
200. Defeated by Balifta, 233 
them afrefh, 432, Abandon them, ibid. 



Flavius, an Arian, conful, 437, 
Philippopolis taken by the Goths, 21 ST. 

100,000 Romans put to the fword in it, 
ibid s 

Philofophers careffed by Julian, 533. 
Philoftratus's writings and chara&er, 

223 71. 

Phofphorius killed by the Perfians, 549. 
Photinus's revenge on Phocas, 334, 
Photius's treachery and depofirion, 403. 

Phrygia deftroyed by famine, 625. 
Phrynicus's writings, &c. 46 n. yon* 

Phyficians fees from che poor regulated, 

Picts, who, and where fited, 345, De* 
Invade feated by Ccnftantius, ibid, Join with ths 

Scots, 497 



Defeated by them, 4^8. Before Nifibis, Pietas Eufdjia, the diocefc ofj by whom 



440 



Vox, XV. 



fou uled, 4j 



Phh 



6co 



N 





X. 



Piri, the fortifications of, demolifhed, ranny, 373. Difcandment 



592 



374 



Pifcennian family perfecuted by Severus 



Zoo. 



Pifo fent againft Valens, 237- Takes 



the imperial title, 238. Murdered, ibid, ftian, 29 r. 



▼ 

Praxagorasf s writings and character, 424 
Prifca, the wife of Diocletian, a chri- 



His extraCi, divine honours, &c, ibid. Sc 
feq. 



Prifcus Statius's fuccefs in Syria, 9. 

Philip's brother, made governor 



Pitholaus left in care of young Com- of Syria, 212- His extortion caufe a re- 



nicdus, 17. voit, 

Plague, a grievous one, brought into ibid. 
Italy, it, 

Plautianus fe'zes Pefcennius's children, lian, 



Proclaims himfelf emoeror 



213. 

Profcribed, ib:d. 



94. Brings them to him, 97. His cha- 
racter, wealth, and fway, iric Conful- 



lhip, ibid. Immenfe dowry to his daugh- chaiaCter, 609. 



a philofopher, in favour of Ju- 
533. His writings and chsraCter, 
Killed by the Goths, ibid. 
Proba, the wife of Probus, her excellent 



562 71. 



ter, 112, Becomes obnoxious to the em- 
peror, 113. Accufed of treafon, ibid* Put 
to death, 114. 

Plautilla the daughter of Plautianus, 



Probus marries Severus's daughter, 97. 

fuccefs againft the Sarmatians. 



&c. 227. Defeated in Egypt, 253. Pro- 
claimed emperor, 279. His extraCt, cha- 
married to Caracalla, 112. Becomes hate- raCter, &c. ibid. Succefs againft the Gauls, 
ful to him, J 33. Banifhed into Liparis, ibid. & 280. The Germ ans, ibid. In 
314. Put to death by her hufband, 125. Thrace, 281. Egypt, ibid. Triumph at 
Plautius put to death by Caracalla, 125. Rome, 282. Succefs againft the revolters, 
Players regulated by Valentinian's law, 283. Works 



59 6 



Plotinus goes voluntier to the Perfian 



war 
271 n. 



206. His writings and 



316. 



Pollenius put to death for fubornation, 



Murd 

diers, 285. Epitaph and character, ibid. 

Probus, governor of Illyricum, a rank 
character, coward, 604. Extortions difcovered to the 

emperor, 608. His character and defcent, 
ibid. Death, 609, 



Pollio Trebel. his hiftory fadly curtailed, 
236«&feq. Writings and character, 321 



n 



Polyzenus's writings, &c. 48 n. 



Procopius presented with the purple by 
Julian, 542. Brings a fupply of pro\ifions 
to Jovim, 568, Sent with Julian's corpfe 
to Taifus, ibid. Difappears, ibid. Re- 
volts, 582. Concealed by Strategius, 614, 



37 1 



Declared emperor at Conft 
Pompeianus Claud. Vide Claudius, 17, His fuccefs, 615. Tyranny, 616. For- 

faken by his troops, 617. Beheaded, ibid. 
His rife and character, 61 8, 

Proconfuls, their number and office, 421. 



Ruricius defeated at Veiona, 



Pompeiopolis relieved by Balifta, 233, 
Pcmpey's theatre burnt, 213, 
Pontus ravaged by the Scythians, 229 • 
Porphyry's writing and character, 271 n 



Proculus, his writings and character, 49 

rife and revolt in Gaul, 28 3* 



Extraft, travels, &c. 323 n. Death and Defeat and death, 284. 



works, 326 n* Why an enemy to the 
chriftians, 328 n> Wild notion about Da- 
niel's prophecies, 329 n. 

Pofthumius's fuccefs againft the Gauls, 

226. Proclaimed emperor there, 23 ii 232. 
Succefs againft the Germans, 232. Excel- 
lent character and government, ibid. Be- 
loved by the Gauls, 241. Repulfes Gal- 

lienus, ibid. & 243. Killed by his fol- 
diers, 246. 

Pr^efcCli praetorio, their office, 420, 

Province, ibid. & feq. By whom founded, 
422 



Proerefes, a chriftian fophift, his wri- 
tings and character, 557 n< 

Profper, an extortionate fucceffor of Ur- 

fimcus, 465, 473- 

Prudentius's character of Maxentius, 365. 

Prufa taken by the Scythians, 228. 
Pule as furrenders Annathua, 545% 
Puuenus chefen emperor, by the ienate, 



193 



His mean extraCt and rife, ibid. Sc 



feq* Excellent character, ibid. Marches 
againft the Maximins, 195. Quickly re- 
turns to Rome, 198. Fills it with utmoft 
joy, 199. Infulted by the praetorian guards, 



Praetexatus made prefeCt of Achaia, 53 5* aoo. Killed by them, 201 

Prstorian guards difcarded by Severus, PjtttS taken by tfc-BorajHj 2.8* 

94, A new fet chofen, 96/ Their ty«* 



Quadi 




N 





X. 
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Uadi revolt 



againft 



M, Aurel. 12. 



noma 



Defeated, 13. Driven out of Pan- 

18. Over-reach the Romans, 21. 



Rhodanes, bifhop, banifhed, 477. 
Rhodanus burnt alive for extortion, 592 ♦ 

Robur, the fortrefs of, built, 604. 

Roman empire under great calamities, 
259. Divided into four dominions, 2qS> 
Under fix emperors, 354. Into four di- 



Deftroyed by a miraculous fire, 22. Sue ftri&s, 420. How parted by the three fons 

for peace, 25. Break it, ib*d. Defeated of Conftantine, 432, United again under 

and punifhed, 26. Defeated by Prcbus, Conflantius. 463. Under fad calamities in 
227. By Regillianus, 230. Invade Pan- 
nonia, 473 9 4^6- And Illyricum, 604. 
Defeat the Romans, 605. 

Quadruplatores, informers, why fo cal- 
led, 144 



Julian's reign, 537. 

Romanus's extortions in Afric, 58c* 
Gains over Palladius, 581, Arretted by 



Theodofius, 599, 6co. 

Rome governed by two emperor 



5 



Quartinus chofen emperor, 184. Be- Laid under water, 6. Under great caJa- 
trayed and murdered, ibid. 



Quietus 



Macnanus 



mitjes, 12. Efpecially a three years pefii- 
lence, 61. Fire and famine, 62. . i.V.lc- 



tribune, 236. Left in Syria, 240. Killed brate: her millennium, 



by the Emefians, ibid. 
Qmn&ilian 



213. 



The \ya!)i of, 



Quinquegentiani, whence fo called, 297. tyranny, 363, "Why 



repaired by Decius, 218. Suffers under a 
new peftilence. 239 



Over-run Afric, 298, 



Maxentius's 
by Conftan- 



mian 



300 



Quintili 
Quintili 
verus, 115 



Marcellus, one of Alexander's 

counfellors, 157. 

Quintillus, the brother of Claudius, pro- 
claimed emperor, 254. His death, ibid. 



Maxi- tine, 4060 In deep mourning for his death, 

416. 

Romula, the mother of Galerius, 299. 

Perfuades him to perfecute the chriftians. 
ibid. 

Romulianum, by whom fo called, 299. 



R 



R 



Acius Conftans condemned for affront- 
ing Plautianus, 113, 
Rauracum, where fited, 461. The bat- 
tle of, ibid* 

Raufimedes defeated and killed, 394. 



, Maxen._., 

conful, 354. 

Rucata betrayed by the Donatifts, 6co. 
Rufinus efcapes Csaftantius's fnare, 4§T% 
Rufus Vetius put to death by Commodus > 

1 

Volufius fent into Afric, 363, 
Rumitalces's bravery at Nice, 6) 5. 
Ruritius fent into Afric, 580* Put to 




death, 582 



Reanus put to death by Heliogabalus, Aurelius, 3 
352. 

Re&ors among the Romans, their of- 
fice, 422. 



Julius an great efteem with M 



S 



Regillianus's fuccefs againft the Sarma- OAbaiarus, Valens, why fo nicknamed, 



tians, 230. Proclaimed emperor, ibid. 
His extraft and rife, ibid. Murdered, 231 



O 6 



Regillus put to death by Commcdus, 63. feated, ibid. 



Sabinianus's revolt in Afric, 202. De- 



Religious war, the firft waged by the 
chriftians, 38 1 • 

Reman furrendered to Sapor, 493% 



49 



fucceeds Uriimcus in the eaft, 
Treachery to him, 495* 

Sabinus Fab recalled from his govern- 



n 




Remigius's extortions under Valenfcinian, ment, 



145 



Strangles himfelf, 598, 
Reverendus, a vile minifter of Gordian, 
discarded, 203 n. 

Rhetia ravaged by the Franks, 229* 
Makes peace with Conflantius, 476, In- 
vaded by the Suevians, 479* 

Rhando takes the city of Mentz, 588. 

Rhetianus confpires againft Caracalla, 



Chofen one of Alexander's 

counfellors, 157, Killed by the mob, 188, 
Salia Ftavius, an orthodox conful, 437. 



iiub- 



Salii, who, and wherejited, 4S7. 
ed by Julian, 488. . 

Salonicus put to death by Pofthumius, 



232 



n. 



*37 



Rhine fortified 



Salvidienus's writings and chara&er, 235 

Saluft, a great favourite of Julian, 528* 
ValenUjliaiK Made prefer of G;ail, ibid* Narrow 



59i 



efcape, 549 
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1 

Saluft Secundus, different from the for- Sea overflows in Gallienus's reign, 239, 

Sebaftian, general of Julian, perfecutes 
the chriftians, 543. The orthodox, 590. 



rrer, ^30. Made prefeft of the eaft, tbid 4 
Saves Maximus the philosopher from being 



mobbed, 561 n* Refufes the empire, 574. Supplies Jovian with provifions, 568. 



Promotes Valentinian's election, 575. Re- 
igns through old age, 62J, 

Samachus, Conftantine the Great's fool, 
41S. 



Seius Cams put to death by Heliogaba- 
lus, 153. 

Seleucia demolifted by CafTius, 10. By 

Severus, 108. By Cams, 288, The fa- 



Sammonicus's writings, noble library, mous port of, built, 436. 



and death, 138 n. 



Semnon taken prifoner by Probus, 280. 



Sandarion left governor of Palmyra, 261. Releafed by him, ibid. & feq. 



Murdered, 262. 



Sempronius, a vile eunuch, made gover- 



Sapor fhamefully repulfed by Gordian, nor of Rome, 130. Revolt and death, 



205. Defeated, 206. Ravages the Ro- 242 
:man empire, 228, 111 treatment of Va- 
lerian, ibid. New conqu efts, 233. Haugh- feated and put to death, 283, 



Sextus Jul. revolts, 282. De- 



ty rrelTage to Odenatus, 234. Repulfed 



Senate's flattery to M.Auteiius, 37. Fury 



and defeated by him, 23 5. Embaffy to againft him after his death, 68. Acknowledge 

Conftantine, 409. Repulfed before Nifi- Pertinax, 73. And Julianus, 82. Profrribe 

bis, 436. Defeated by Conftantius, 438. him, 92. Submiflion to Severus, 95. Ha- 

Before Nifibis, 440. Proud demands on tred againft Carac?lla, 141. Acknowledge 

Conftantius, 485. Renews the war againft Macrinus* 142. Refentment againft Maxi- 



iiirn, 492. Cruelty to the Amidans, 494* 

Takes feveral cities, 496. Frighted back 

by ill omens, 508. Firft offers of peace 
rejefted, 540. His fecond, 547. Falls 
fuddenly on Julian's army, 548. Makes gabalus, 152. 



min, 188 Sen. Applied to for a new empe- 
ror, 27 5 • Chnfe Tacitus, 27 6 t Reftor- 

ed by Conftantine, 375, 

of women, inftituted by Helio- 



peace with Jovian* 565. Treachery to 
Arfaces, 626. Invades Armenia, 627, 

Pefeated by Valens, 629, 

Saracens, invade Mefopotamia, 459. 
Go over to the Perlians, 540. 

Sarmatians war againft M. Aurel. X2# 



Senators, forty put to death by Severus, 



307 



Forbid to live far from Rome, 485. 



Defeated, 13, By Gordian, 204 
Conftantine, 394 



By 



Ingratitude to him, 



Senecio's treachery to Conftantine, 388* 
Seniauchus murdeied in Gaul, 572. 
Sens, the fiege of, railed, 477. 
Septimius's writings and charafter, 176/f. 
Serenianus delivers up Cyzicus, 6i6» 
Put to death, ibid* His reafon for furren- 



408. Severely puniihed, ibid. Driven out dering the place, 619. 



by their own flaves, 409, 410. Settled 
by Conftantine, 410. Reftored andinfran- 
chifed by Conftantius, 487. Defeated in 
Mcefia, 6c6. Sue for peace, 607. 

*- £ames whence, 394. 

Saverne where fited, 481 . Rebuilt by 
Julian, ibid, 

Sauromates driven from Iberia, 627. 
Reftored to one half ©fit, 628. 

Saxons repulfed by Theodofius, 389, 
By Severus, 593- 



Sefforian church built by Conftantine, 
378. 

Severa, the wife cf the emperor Philip, 
210. A good chriftian, 215. 

mother of Gjratian, divorced, 

587. 

Severianus made governor of Macedon, 
2)2* Recalled, 214, 



387 



the fon of Severus, put to death, 
defeated and killed by the Ger- 



£02. 



Scarlet a fine dye among the Perfians, mans, 583 



Schifm&iics fuppreffed by Conftantine, thians, 7. 



Severinus totally defeated by the Par- 



384- 



4 



grandfon of M, Aurelius, born, 
Commendation of Pefc. Niger, 61. 



Scots irruption on the Romans, 497, 

Scudiiia fenc to fetch Gallys into Italy, Accufed and acquitted, 62. Sent into II- 



466.' Works his fall, 467. 



lyricum, 64. Funeral honours to Com- 



Scutari among the Romans, what, 577. modus, 68. To Pertinax, 79. Becomes 
Scythians invade the Romans, 102. Lhi- fulpe&ed, 83, His character, extradt, and 

Invade Afia, rife, 88. Proclaimed emperor by his troops* 

9L Profcribed by the innate, ibid. Re- 

Scythcpolis made the metropolis of Pa- fufes the copartnerfhip w r ith Julianus, 92 



Ten 
22?.. 



back by fiorms, ibid % 



leftina Sccunda, 626 



Acknowledged by ail, 93 



Reception 

of 



N 



D 




X. 



1 
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Smyrna repaired by M, Aurelius, 38. 

Soemis, the mother of Heliogabalus, 146* 



of the hundred fenators, 94. Difbands the 

praetorian guards, ibid. & feqt Entry in- 
to Rome, 95. Speech to the fenate, ibid* Her bravery, 148. Vile chara&er, 150. 

Chufes a new praetorian guard, 96. Marches Made prefident of a petticoat fenate, 152* 
againft Pefc. Niger, 97. Defeats and kills Murdered, 15s. 



him, 99, Cruelty to all his friends ♦ 100. 



Sohemus driven from his throne, y. Re- 



Treachery to Albinus, 103. Damned piece ftored by M* Verus, 9. 



of witchcraft, 104, Marches againft him, 

ibid. Cruelty to him and his relations, 
206. Threatening letter to the fenate, 



107* Cruelty to them and others, ibid. Put to death, 430. 
Marches 



Solicinium, where fituate, 591. 

the battle of, ibid. 
Sopater's writings and character, 429 «• 



againft 



the Parthians, lo8 # & 



feq, Succefs againft them, ibid. Baffled Where fited, ibid. 



Sopheme yielded to the Romans, 308 



before Atra, no. Expedition into Syria, 



Egypt; &c ibid. Editt againft the chri- ftantine, 511. 



Sophia, St, the church of, built by Con- 



ftians and Jews, ibid. Partiality to Plau- 



tianus, nz. Reforms fundry abufes, 114.. Kills heffelf, ibid* 



Sophronia yielded to Maxentius, 364, 



Severity, cruelty and parfimony, 115. Ex- 
pedition againft the Britains, 116. Fa- 



Sofia, the metropolis of New Dacia, 268. 
Spain invaded by the Franks, 244. Sub- 



mous wall there defcribed, 117. Taken mitt to Conftantius 452. 



ill at York, 118. Behaviour to the par- 
ricide Caracalla, 119. Severity to his ac- 
complices, 120. Laft legacy and works, 

ibid. Death and funeral honours, ibid. 

Sc feq. 

Scverus, one of Alexander's counfellors, 
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chofen Czefar, 314% Why pre* 



Spalatro, the palace of, defcribed, 315* 
Sparta burnt by the Heruli, 247. 
Spartianus's writings and chara&er, 319 

Stabuli pnefe&us, his office, 578. 
Star, blazing, appears before Valenti- 
nian's death, 61 r. 

Statius. See Prifcus, 8. 



ferred to Conftantius, 342. His extract Strafburgh, the battle of, 483, 



iand chara&er, ibid. Share of the govern- 
ment, 343. Extortions in Italy, ibid. 347. 
Sent againft Maxentius, )^ 48, Chofen con- 
ful, 349. Deferted by his troops, 350* 
Imprifonment and death, ibid. & feq. 

— fucceeds IViarccllus 



Suburbanicae provincial, what, 422. 



507 



Juli 



in 



47S. 



Gaul, 



ftands candidate for the empire, 



Suevians invade Rhaetia, 479. 
Sulpitianus Flav. brings up Pertinax*a 
fon, 74. Sent to queli the praetoriato 
troops* 78, His bafenefs to them, 79. 
Sun ftrangely darkned in Gallienus't 



586, Goes into Germany, 590. Succefs time, 239 

there, 593 



Sextus, the ftoic, an account of, 45 ti. ed, 266, 



the famous temple of, confecrat- 



the Pyrrhonian, ibid. 
Condianus put to death by Corn- 
modus, 58. 

Sibyl books opened, 239. Anfwer to 

Maxentius, 373. 

Sicilia in Germany, where, 170* 

Sicily infefted with banditti, 239. Sub- 
mits to Confta.itius, 452. 
Simplicius banifhed, 492. 

vicar of Rome, his cruelties 



there, 604, 

Singara taken by Sapors 496. Demo- 
lished, ibid. Yield. d to the Perfians, 566, 

the famous battle of, 437. 
SintuJa carries off part of Julian's forces, 
497» Brings them back to him, 5C0. 
Sirmium burnt with lightning, 6ii. 



Sunday, work forbid on, 394. 
Suomarius fue* for peace to Julian, 48 S. 

Sufa taken by Conftantine, 370, 371. 

Syagru^s efcape and difgrace, 592. 

Syllanus joins with Gordian, 187* 

Sylvanus occafions a revolt in Gaul, 23a* 
Put to death, ibid. 

Sylvanus goes over to Conftantius, 448 • 
Betrayed by Arbetio, 469, 470. Takes 
the purple upon him, 471, Acquitted, 

ibid. Murdered, 472. His character, 
ibid. 

Symmachus intercedes for the Caefa- 
reans, 6oo# Anfwer to Theodofius, 604* 

Syria, invaded by Vologefes, 7. Sides 
with Cafiius, 37. Forgiven by M, Aure- 
lius, ibid. Threatened by the Perfians, 



Slaves their manumiffion facilitated by *5 8 > l6 3* Ravaged by Sapor, 233* By 



Conftantine, 391. 

Smoke, the felling of, at Rome, what, 
Its punUhmcrnt, J 63* 



famine and peftiience, 409. 



Tacitus 



r 



654 



N 



D 




T. 



PjpAcitus chofen emperor by the fenatc, 



Theophylus's writings and chara&er, 



governor of Syria murdered by 



49> *. 



Callus's treachery, 462. 



275, 276, ^ His refpeft to the hi- Theotechne, a magician put to death, 
jftorian, 276. His chara&er, laws, &c. 



277 

H 



Marches 



3*7* 

Thermopylae, the ftreights of, guarded 
againft the Goths, 239, 

Theflalonica beficged by the Goths, 

Thrace ravaged by the Goths, 21 S, 239. 

Tarragona taken and deftroycd by the Thrafybulusforetels Alexander what death 



— — 7 

Taifales ravage Sarmatia, 487. 

Tamfapor treats for peace with the Ro- 
mans, 480* 485, 



Franks, 245, 

Tarfus taken and plundered by Sapor, 233. 



J 

the place of his burial, 351, 568. 

Tatian's chara&er of the heathen philofo 



But is 24 



he fhoulddic, 170* 

Thundering legion, an account of, 23, 



Thufcus Arbian. his treafon forgiven, 



144 



Flees 



Thyfdrap, where fituate> 186. Gordi- 
anus proclaimed at, ibid. 
. Tiber dreadfully overflowed, 6. Lays 

Rome under water, 611. Reckoned omi- 
nous, ibid. 

Tiberius burnt by Callus, 453. 

Tiberius, an obfeure ufurper of the em- 
pire, 412, 

Tirnolaus the fon ot Odenatus, 246. 

Tertullus, one of Fau/lina's gallants, pro** Reigns jointly v/ith him, ibid. & 257, 

xnoted, 36, Expofed by a mimic on the His death, 261. 

Tingitanum taken by Theodofius, €02. 
Tiridatcs kills the king of Armenia, 



phers,4*,42> & n 

Tatianus's bravery in Syria, 8. 

Taurinus chofen emperor, 159 
and drowns himfelf, 159. 

Taurus banilhed by Julian, 531, 532, 
Taufias ihoots Peninax, 78 . 

Taxes* Confiantine's, regulations con- 
cerning, 393. 

Terentius fent into Iberia, 628, 



tfage, ibid. 

Tervingae war againft the Vandals, 297, 
Tetricus declared emperor in Gaul, 247, 
Sacrifices his armv to ML AureliuSi 263. 



.Led in triumph by him, ibid. Promoted, 



7 



Taken pfifoner, ibid. 

reftored to the Armenian crown. 
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^265, His houfe def ribed, ibid. 



Tiiianus's infulting meffage to Conftan- 

fon promoted by Aurelian, tius, 448. His heart breaks with that 



prince's kindnefs, 457* 



461. 



Thalamus's pride aggravates Gallus, 460, Tcxandria, where fited, 487, 488* 



Thebais deftroyed by Dioclefian, 305% 
Themiftius the philofopher railed by Con- 



Trajan the fon of Decius, 217* His 



death, 22 i 4 



.ftantius, 469. His flattery to him, ibid. Sent Perfians, 629. 



general of Valens, defeats the 



His 



with a golden crown to him, 479 

reward and gratitude, ibid, 

Theocritus a worthlefs flave, made cap- 
tain of Caracalla's guards, 130. Defeated 
in Armenia, 334, 



Jian, 484. 



J 



byj 



Theodora married to Confiantius, 298, relius, 3, 



Trapefus taken by the Scythians, 228% 

Treacle made by Demetrius for M Au- 



334- 

Theodoret's cenfure on Porphyry, 329, 

Chara&er of Julian, 551. 
Theodofms fent into Britain, 588. Suc- 

a, 6co# 

Sufecefs againft 



cefs there 

Outwitted by Firmus, 601. 
him, 602* Triumphs over him, 6 



hisfon's bravery againft thcSar- 



matians, 6co. 

Theonoius defeats JfZm 
Why not promoted, ibid. 

53 6 



J 



Tribclius Ann. his revolt and death, 244 
Treves rebuilt by Conftantine, 357 
Stands up for Conflantius, 452, 
Tripolis, whence fo called, 500. 

Tnpolitana Libya harmed by the Aftu- 

rians, 5 So. 

Tubufuplius, the battle of, 601. 

Turdulus Gallus' s writings and charac- 
ter, 286 n. 

Turin opens her gates to Conilaciine, 

37*. f . ; c 



new 



Theognes the Arian banifhed, 40 u Re- 
called* 405, 



Turinus Vetr, put: to a 
death for extortion, 1G2, 163. 

Tyana betrayed by Heraciamo 



- Why 




N 
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Why fpared by Aurelian, 259, Made the Valeria Scvera, the wife of Valentinian, 



metropolis of Cappadocia Secunda, 626. 

Tyndenfes defeated by Theodofius, 601. 

Tyre declares for Niger, 99, Taken 
and put to the fword, ibid. 



575. Her offspring by him, ibid. 

NewPannonia, whence fo called, 



> » 
■j 



300% 

Valerianus, one of 
defeated, 99. 



Niger's 



generals. 



T TAdomarius^s treachery to Julian pu 



balus, 153. 



Petus put to death by Heliog* 



chofen cenfor, a 19, Sent againft 



niihed, 505, Sent againft Procopius, iEmilianus, 222. Proclaimed 



6 it,. 



Vi-lens Pinar. chofen commander of the 



emperor, 

His character, rile, &c> 224. Raifea 



194, J95 
fent 



guards, _ _ 

Macrianus, 
Takes the put pie upon him, ibid* 
dered, 238. 



223. 

the eighth perfection, 226. 



Marches a- 



agamft 



237, 

Mur- 



ibid. 



created vsefar, 389. Depofed, Sides with him, ibid. 



gainft the Peiiians, 227. Taken prifoner 
by Sapor, ibid. Cruel treatment and death, 

ibid. 

Valerius Catul. fent againft Severus, 91* 



brother of Valentinian, where 



Flaccus refcued by Probus, 227* 



Vandals over-run Pannonia, 17 



Re 



born, 575. Promoted by him, 578. Cho- pulfed by Aurelian, 256. 



fen his collegue, ibid* His fliare of the 



Varranes fues to Probus for peace, 282* 



empire, 579. Goes into Syria, 6*3. Sends Succefs againft the Segetani, 287. Defeat- 
forces to oppofe Procopius, 615, Baffled ed by varus, ibid. Reftores his conquefts 



before Chalcedon, ibid. Succefs againft to Dioclefian, 294, 



Procopius, 617. Againft Marcellus, 619, 
Severity to the revolters, ibid. Baptized 

into Arianifm, 621. Succefs 



Vatican church built by Conftantine, 



againft the 
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Goths, ibid. Peace with them, 623* Cru- 
elty to the orthodox, 625, Sends forces a- 
gainft Swpor, 628. 

Valentia, a new province in Britain, 589. 
Valentine's revolt fuppreffed, 589. 



Ventitianus fucceeds Libo in Syria, it, 
Venus Calva, her temple at Aquileia, 
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Verianus killed by the Heruli, 247, 
Verona taken by Conftantine, 372* 
Verronianus's extratt and character, 56}. 
Valentinian cafliiered by Barbetio, 481. Made his fon's collegue, ibid* His death, 



Narrow efcape, 572 

574- 

for chriftianity, 576. 

ibid* 



Chofen 



emperor, 

Zeal 



His extraft, rife, &c. 575. 

Ill ufed on that ac- 



Proc aimed, 577. Intrepid 



578- 



count, 

ipeech to the io!diera» 
empire with Vz^ns, 579 
the Geimans. 1:85. Creates his fon em- 



ibid. 

the fon of Jovian, made Caefar, 
ibid. & feq. 

Vcrus L. his favage difpofition, 5. Cre- 



Divides the ated C^far, and collegue with M. Aurel« 



586 



Succefs againft ibid. Sent againft Parthicus, 6. Againft 

theParthians> 6, 7. Horrid debaucheries and 
vhether guilty of bigamy, negligence, 7. Succefs 8. Triumphs 0- 



peror, 

587. Betrays his cruel temper, 589. E- 
na&s fome excellent laws, 590. Succefs 



ver the Parthians, 1 1. 
wherever he comes, 



ibid 



Spreads the plague 
& 



ieq 



Goes 



againft the Alemans, 591, Countenances with. Aurel. into Germany, 12. His death, 



MrximinVs cruelties, 595. Favours the 



T 3 



Obfequies and character, 



vices. 14. 



Sup 



pagans, 59^. Vain attempt againft the Extravagance and other 
Alemans, ibid. Severity to Hymecius, &c. pofed to have been poifoned, 15. Letter 
598* Marches againft the Germans, 604. concerning Caffius, 29* 



Peace with Macrianus, 606. Marches in- 



Verus Martius's bravery in Syria, 8 # 



to lliyricum, 607. Ravages the Quadi, Informs M . Aurelius of Caffius's confpiracy, 
6io. Harfhnefs to their embafladors, ibid. 
Sudden death, ibid. Omens forerunning it, 
6m. Buried by Theodofius, ibid. His 
qhara&er, ibid. & fe^« 

tribune racked by Conftantius, 490* 
Galata bom, 620. His death. 



Valeria, the wife of Galerius, ill treat- 
ed by Maxim in, 36 t, 362. Her wander 
ing flight and deaths 387, 38$, 



31. Suppofed to have been defeated by 

him, 32. His generofity, &c. 33, 

L. Ann. the fon of Aurelius, 
dies in Pakftine, 17. 

Vefpronius Candid, fent againft Severus, 

Confirms him in the empire, ibid. 



ox. 



MS 



Defeats Niger, 9S. 

Vefta/the temple of, burnt, 65* 

— the fite of, cairkd to the tem- 



ph of LU$g?&22u» 
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Veflafe 



* 




N 





X. 



f 

,Veftals feveral executed by Caracalla, Stripped of his power, 474/ Reftored, and 



129, 130. 

, Veteraneo's revolt in Pannonia, 443* 
'Deputation to Conftantius, 445, Outwit- 
ted by him, 446. His pious end, ibid. & 

feq. 



fent into the e3ft, 480, Betrayed by Eu- 

febius, 492. Gallant behaviour, there, 493. 



Tried and difgraced, 495. 
Urfula 

lian, S3 1 



J 



• Vhabalat, the fon of Odenatus, 246. His Urfus ordered to affift the African clergy, 
joint reign, ibid. & 257. Spared by Au- 384. 

7elian, 364. Made king of Armenia, Utilis, one of Fauftina's gallants, pro- 



ibid. 



moted, 36, 



Vicarsamong the Romans, their office, . Vukatius Terentins's writings and cha- 
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Viftims, human, praftifed by Severus, 

1P4# By Heliogabalus, 153. 

Viftor AureL made governor of Panno- 
nia Secunda, 507. His writings and cha- 

rafter, 5 1 5 n. 

made general of Julian's foot, 



rafter, 209 n* 319 n. 



W. 



w 



Ool rains down in Artois, 590, 



X. 



x 



IphiluTs abridgment of Dio Caffius 
imperfeft, 180 n. His account of 



180 n. 



539- 

Viftoriana*s great fway in Gaul, 247. 
, Viftorianus declared partner by Pofthu- 

mius, 243* His motley charafter, ibid, the thundering legion, 24. His charafter 
Murdered by his men, 246. 

Viftory, the temple of, demolifhed, 435. 

Vindelicii quelled by Aurelian, 267. 

Vindemius's writings and charafter, 514 

Vindex defeated at Aquileia, 16. 
Virgins protected by Jovian, 571. 
Vifimar killed by the Goths, 409. 
Vitalianus put to death by Gordianus, 



n. 




Vithicabius affaflinated, 588. 



Ulpianus Dom. made counfellor to Pa- Made 

114. To Alexander, J 57. Mur- gufta, 243, Wheth 



Abas defeated by the Romans, 259. 
Zaitha, Zantha, Gordian buried at, 
207. His tomb, at, 544, 

■ 

Zamma murdered by his brother, 599. 

Zantiches, king of the Jaziges, his fub* 
million to M. Aurelius, 26. 

Zenobia, the wife of Odenatus, 234, 



With 



planus, 

dered by the praetorian guards, 159, 

Ulpius Marcellus's fuccefs in North Bri- 
tain, 56 % 111 requited by Commodus, ibid. 



lull 



Sent againft Heliogabalus, 



ennus, 137 

147. His head fent to Macrinus, ibid. 



Vologefes revolts againft the Romans, 7. 

ibid. Wars of jewels, 263. Her retirement and death, 



Signal viftory over them, 
againft Sever us, 108. Peace with him, 

109. 
Volufianus 



band's death, 245. Her reign, 246* Con- 
quers Egypt, 253. Her pedigree, learn- 
ing and bravery, 257. Noble exploits, 2^8, 
Defeated by Aurelian, 259. Brave defence 
of Palmyra, 260. Letter to Aurelian, 
ibid. Purlued and taken in her flight* 
261. Led in triumph under a huge weight 



264. 



declared Cacfar, 22 1» His queen Zenobia, 264, 



Zenobius, bi/hop, whether defcended from 



"various names, ibid. Death, 222* 

Vcpifcus's writings and charafter, 319 



Ur, where fituate, 568. 

Uranus's revolt and defeat, IC9 # 

Urfacius difobliges the Germans into a 



revolt, 582. 
Urficinus 



oppofes 



Gallus's mifconduft, 



Zenus's fuccefs againft Alexander, 363. 
Zizais made king of Sarmatia, 487. 
Zolicus, Heliogabalus's beaftly hufband, 
351. 

Zonaras's abridgment of Dio Caffius, 180 
n. Account of Macrianus's ufurpation, 
238. 

Zofimus, an enemy to the chriftians* 

Par* 



464, Goes to Rome, 465, Narrowly 212. His hiftory truncated, 319. 
efcapes death, 468. Sent againft Sylvanus, tiality againft Conftantine the Great, 418* 

47i» Trucheroufly murders him, 472. C enfu red and confuted, 41 9* 



7be End of the Fifteenth Volume. 



